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To  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


ON  COMPLETING  HIS  XCVth  VOLUME. 


HAIL,  veteran  Sage  !  whose  years  have  reach’d  the  span 
Assign’d  by  Moses*  to  the  life  of  man. 

Still  may  fresh  laurels  crown  thy  deathless  name, 

Won  in  the  paths  of  honour  and  of  fame. 

’Tis  thine  to  save  from  premature  decay, 

And  from  Time’s  grasp  wrest  half  his  spoils  away. 

In  thy  perennial  Work  the  inquiring  eye 
May  trace  the  solemn  rites  of  days  gone  by. 

There  f  we  behold,  by  Druid  Priests  ador’d, 

The  trinal  power  of  Heaven’s  eternal  Lord. 

Through  London’s  streets  when  sounds  of  mourning  past 
Unheeded  on  the  pestilential  blast, 

When  I  the  black  cart  in  dire  array  was  led, 

And  the  hoarse  bellman  summon’d  forth  the  dead, 

With  glistening  eye  we  read  recorded  there 
The  prudent  Citizen’s  unyielding  care, 

That  check’d  the  direful  Minister  of  fate, 

Who  vainly  hover’d  round  his  humble  gate — 

At  his  right  hand  while  tens  of  thousands  fell, 

He  unpolluted  heard  the  funeral  knell. 

And  see  where  follows,  in  procession  slow, 

The  solemn  Pageant’s  §  quaint  and  stately  show — 

When  civic  Poets  in  prolific  verse 

The  glories  of  their  Sovereign’s  sway  rehearse. 

When  the  tall  spire  of  Kibworth’s  ||  ancient  fane 
With  ruin  strews  the  tomb-encumber’d  plain, 

Its  form,  preserv’d  in  thy  recording  Page, 

Survives  conspicuous  to  each  future  age. 

And  when,  by  the  Destroyer’s  scythe  o’erthrown, 

Falls  the  high  tower  and  monumental  stone ; 

When  those  proud  fabrics  in  confusion  lie,  * 

Rear’d  by  their  builders  for  eternity ; 

When  from  that  stroke  no  pious  wish  can  save 
The  Giant  Gods  of  Elephanta’s  cave ; 

And  Memphian  piles,  unfaithful  to  their  trust, 

No  longer  hide  the  unknown  Monarch’s  dust — 

Thou  still  shalt  flourish — and  the  common  doom 
That  sweeps  the  pride  of  ages  to  the  tomb, 

Like  His  of  old,  the  Avenger’s  stroke  divine, 

Shall  blast  the  toils  of  Kings,  but  pass  o’er  thine  1 — 


C.  A.  Wheelwright. 


Tunsor  Rectory ,  Dec.  l6. 


*  Ps.  xc.  verse  10.  T  “  On  the  religion  of  the  Druids,”  part  i.  p.  7. 

+  Letter  on  the  Plagu  '  '  ’  "  ”  p.  51. 
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THIS  is  our  Ninety-fifth  Annual  Address.  In  the  short  period 
of  four  years  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  will  enter  the  second  cen¬ 
tenary  of  its  existence.  Amidst  all  the  changes  which  have 
transpired  in  the  literary  world,  during  this  extended  period, 
the  venerable  Sylvanus  has  pursued  the  same  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  Whilst  rivalry  of  the  most  powerful  character  has  con¬ 
stantly  appeared  in  the  literary  arena,  and  contemporary  Publica¬ 
tions  innumerable  have  been  driven  from  the  field,  Sylvanus 
Urban  has  stood  immoveable  as  towering  Atlas,  when  warring 
elements  play  around  his  head,  and  foaming  oceans  break  their 
billows  at  his  feet. 

The  Literature  of  England  was  perhaps  never  more  varied,  or 
more  extensively  diffused,  than  during  the  past  year.  It  was  once 
considered  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  a  Student  before  he  became 
an  Author ;  but  now  all  such  preliminary  steps  are  considered 
superfluous,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  melange  of  professions 
with  which  Authorship  is  crowded.  Every  individual  who  can 
scribble  a  paragraph,  assumes  the  character  of  an  Author,  Com¬ 
piler,  or  Editor :  this  probably  accounts  for  the  ephemeral  inun¬ 
dation  of  cheap  periodical  or  twopenny  works  of  the  early  part 
of  the  current  year ;  and  perhaps  for  the  countless  volumes  of 
useless  trash  with  which  we  have  been  deluged. — From  the  Army, 
we  have  two  gallant  Colonels  directing  editorial  assaults  on  each 
other,  in  the  columns  of  their  own  weekly  journals.  From 
the  Navy,  we  have  a  Purser  standing  forth  as  the  liigh-priest 
of  modern  Hellenistic  learning,  and  a  Lieutenant  emblazon¬ 
ing  the  columns  of  every  newspaper,  as  the  oracle  of  Book¬ 
sellers  in  biographical  and  genealogical  lore, — tenet  insanabile 
multos  scribendi  cacoethes .  —  In  the  new  Literary  Institutions, 
every  individual  who  imagines  himself  capable  of  giving  an  opinion 
on  any  department  of  literature,  assumes  the  important  office  of  a 
Lectifrer.  Thus  one  offers  to  enlighten  the  world  on  Heraldry— 
another  on  Topography — and  a  third,  assuming  the  title  of  Doctor, 
to  teach  Latin  by  lecturing  !  visum  teneatis  ?  But  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  statements  of  the 
Hamiltonian  Professors,  the  learned  languages  are  taught,  as  it 
were,  by  a  steam-engine  power,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher  understanding  them  himself ! 

The  political  horizon  of  Europe,  fortunately,  was  never  more 
auspicious  than  at  the  present  time ;  but  on  the  Continent,  however, 
there  appears  a  constant  fermentation  in  every  department  of 
literature — a  perpetual  struggle  with  Governments  and  the  press  — 
and  in  many  instances  native  talent  is  paralyzed.  Two  grand  parties 
possess  the  field — one  supporting  the  old  monarchical  principles 
of  the  Monkish  ages,  and  the  other  advocating  liberal  ideas  and  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect.  Under  the  latter,  which  is  the 
popular  banner,  we  find  America,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  great  mass  of  Germany.  France  (says  the  Courier  Franeais) 
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must  be  added  to  this  party,  the  administration  of  which  floats 
between  the  two :  for  one  *  it  made  war  on  Spain,  and  for  the 
other  recognised  the  independence  of  Hayti ;  it  has  given  the  law  of 
indemnity  to  the  ancient  Nobility,  and  the  law  of  sacrilege  to  the 
Clergy, — allowing  the  representative  forms  to  subsist,  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  middle  classes.  The  Holy 
Alliance  has  under  its  banners,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Prussian 
Government,  the  high  Catholic  party  in  Spain,  and  the  counter¬ 
revolutionary  faction  in  France. 

With  respect  to  the  political  relations  of  the  New  States  of 
Central  and  South  America,  several  of  them  have  already  established 
their  constitutions  on  a  solid  basis,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  in 
prosperity. 

Adverting  to  our  Domestic  Policy,  the  greatest  part  of  the  last 
year  has  passed  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  that  prosperity  which  has 
resulted  from  the  judicious  measures  of  his  Majesty's  present  Minis¬ 
ters.  The  finances  have  progressively  ameliorated,  and  taxes  to  a 
large  amount  have  been  repealed.  Bills  have  been  passed  for 
removing  various  restrictions  on  Commerce,  and  otherwise  relaxing 
our  Prohibitory  Laws.  By  the  Colonial  Intercourse  Bill,  our 
Colonies  have  been  rendered,  like  an  English  county,  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire — a  measure  of  the  first  importance.  The  conso¬ 
lidation  and  amendment  of  the  Jury  Laws  has  also  been  effected, 
and  the  grand  modifications  of  Weights  and  Measures  will  be  of 
permanent  advantage.  —  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  Ireland, 
and  not  without  beneficial  results.  The  currency  of  England 
and  that  country  has  been  assimilated. — The  disturbances  excited 
'  in  the  Sister  Island,  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  by  the  factious 
measures  of  the  Catholic  Association,  have  been  repressed,  and 
their  recurrence  effectually  prevented,  principally  by  means  of 
a  Bill  interdicting  all  Associations  calculated  to  produce  irritation. 
Some  angry  polemical  discussions,  arising  out  of  these  and  other 
events,  have  also  subsided.  —  Just  as  this  year  of  brightness  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  a  dark  shadow  suddenly  threw  itself  across  our 
political  horizon,  and  we  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  sun  of 
our  commercial  prosperity  undergo  an  awful,  but  merely  a  momen¬ 
tary  eclipse.  There  is  even  ground  for  indulging  a  hope,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  precautions  to  which  the  late  singular  panic  in 
the  Money-market  has  given  rise,  and  the  impressive  lesson  it  has 
afforded  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community,  our  trade  will 
henceforth  be  established  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever. 

Dec.  31,  1825. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

wm  A  k>  H  TCJF  At  ;  ~  #•'  ■'#!  .sf  .  I 


.lift,  remark*,  u  that  on  the  font  in  St. 
Martin’s,  Ludgate,  is  the  following  Greek 
inscription:  NI'i'ON  ANDMITMA  MH 
MONON  OflN.  This,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  may  be  read  either  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards.  JM.  inquires  whether  it  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere? — We  answer,  that  we 
have  no  doubt  it  was  a  motto  frequently  in¬ 
scribed  on  fonts,  and  can  supply  him  with 
another  example  ;  namely,  on  the  lofty  spiral 
cover  of  the  font  at  Worlingworth  Church, 
Suffolk,  as  appears  in  the  engraving  pub¬ 
lished  by  Vertue  in  1753. 

The  piece  with  the  hand  on  one  side,  and 
cross  on  the  reverse,  of  which  a  drawing  is 
sent  by  C.  D.  is  certainly  not  a  coin.  We 
take  it  to  be  a  counter,  and  the  metal  pro¬ 
bably  brass,  but  for  what  purpose  such 
pieces  were  struck  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion  ;  though  most  probably  for  reckon¬ 
ing  counters,  or  for  cards.  The  piece  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  of  great  antiquity,  perhaps  about 
two  centuries  old.  Such  pieces  are  not 
’♦alned  by  Collectors. 

-  -  '  In  answer  to  R.  G.  we  have  good  autho¬ 
rity  to  state,  that  “  The  coif,  hood,  and 
eap  of  mail  are  anterior  in  point  of  date  to 
the  camail,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Edw.  II.  1  he  coif  is  a  covering 
for  the  bead  and  neck,  opening  on  one  side, 
and  fastened  with  a  strap  of  leather,  as  in 
the  monumental  effigy  at  Gloucester,  pre¬ 
tended  to  represent  Robert  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  the  capuclion  or  hood  was  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  large  enough  to  allow  the 
head  to  pass  through  the  aperture  for  the 
face,  that  it  might  rest  on  the  shoulders,  as 
•in  the  instance  of  the  effigy  of  Rous,  in  the 
Temple  church  ;  Und  the  cap  was  a  mere 
covering  for  the  head.  The  camail,  so  called 
dfrom  its  resemblance  to  the  tippet  of  camel’s 
hair,  was  a  guard  for  the  neck,  attached  by  a 
,Cord  to  the  basinet,  which  was  a  conical 
-cap  of  steel,  and  these  were  worn  from 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  IV. 
inclusive.” 

„  M.  says,  “  T.  T.  (p.  317)  is  right  in 
the  Yorkshire  term  of  leathering  or  tanning 
bl*  hide ;  as  I  well  remember,  when  a  boy,  a 
speech  made  from  one  to  another  in  playing 
tfct  Schoolmasters : 

*  ^Sirrah,  my  son,  thou  hast  no  grace, 

Thou  hast  transgressed  before  my  face  ; 

And  if  thou  dost  not  mend  thy  manners, 
•Theskin  of  thy  — ■ —  shall  go  to  the  tanner’s ; 
And  ifthe  Tanner  does  not  make  good  leather, 
Thou  and  the  Tanner  shall  be  hanged  to- 
jj  r  ^  gether; 

And  if  that  day  should  never  comq, 

‘Thou  shall  he  hanged  when  all ’s  done.” 
/CliOnas  (last  vol.  p.  48S>)  will  find  the 
dftte  of  the  death  of  ci  Alithea,  youngest 
i&ugbter  and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert  7th  Earl 
Aef-Mirewjbury,  and  widow  of  Thomas  How¬ 


ard  Earl  of  Arundel,”  given  in  the  pedigree 
of  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  Hallamshire,  p.  100,  where  it  is  stated 
that  she  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1654. 

A.  Z.  enquires  in  what  year  Sir  Edward 
Dineley,  of  Charlton  Castle,  Wore,  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1684,'  died,  and  the  place 
of  his  interment  ?  Whether  he  did  not  die 
without  leaving  male  issue,  and  thereupon 
the  title  and  estates  did  not  descend  to  Sir 
Edward  Goodere  ?  How  did  the  latter  be¬ 
come  the  inheritor  ?  When  did  he  die, 
and  where  buried  ?  Upon  the  death  of  Sir 
Edward  Goodere,  the  title  and  estates  de¬ 
volved  upon  his  elder  son,  then  living,  John 
Goodere,  who  took  the  name  of  Dinelev. 
Sir  John  Dineley  was  murdered  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Captain  Goodere  at  Bristol,  in  1740, 
and  leaving  no  issue,  the  title  became  extinct. 
John  h  oote,  esq.  of  Iruro,  a  nephew  of  Sir 
J.  Dineley,  became  the  purchaser  of  the 
estates  under  the  will  of  his  uncle,  and  took 
the  name  of  Dineley.” 

P.  P.  would  be  thankful  for  information 
where  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  marriage 
of  Captain  Henry  Berkeley  (brother  to  Lord 
Berkeley) ,  with  Dorothea  Bridgeman,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  John  Bridgeman.  Captain  Henry 
Berkeley  was  ODe  of  the  confidential  Lieu¬ 
tenants  in  King  Charles’s  Array  of  Array, 
and  was  killed  in  the  skirmish  whieh  took 
place  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
The  place  of  his  interment,  and  any  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  him,  will  be  received  with 
gratitude. 

E.  B.  requests  information  respecting 
the  family  of  Rutt,  he  believes  of  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlff. 
to  Elizabeth. 

D.  O.  will  thank  any  of  our  bibliographical 
friends  to  inform  him,  whether  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  Pliny  and  Erasmus,  mentioned  in 
the  letter  from  Edmund  Curie  to  Dr.  While 
Kennet,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (see  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  Feb.  5,  p.  88),  were  ever  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  likewise,  whether  the  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  Humphrey 
Wanley  (ibid.  p.  89),  was  not  written  by 
Bishop  Nicolson ,  and  not  Bishop  Newton, 
as  there  stated. — rIhe  same  Correspondent 
must  excuse  our  inserting  the  “  eccentric 
epitaphs”  he  has  transmitted:  the  more 
valuable  matter  lie  promises  from  tile  sarrte 
source  will  he  acceptable, ifnotalreadyin  print. 

The  contributions  of  X.  M.  O.  will  be 
acceptable.  His  present  communication  Is 
omitted  solely  in  consequence  of  an  article 
on  the  same  subject  being  printed  in  die 
current  Number.  r  .» 

Errata.— P.  478,  b.  l,  read  Hon.  Mr*. 
Cox;  1 0,  read  Hon.  Mary  Brittle  z  31,  read 
daughter  of  the  late  Fred- .  Jrqncb,  esq. 
and  sister,  Sc c. — P.  618,  a.  11,  for  G  fVece 
read  Franco. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Scottish  Novels. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  \. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  it  was  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  “John 
Bui!  ’’  newspaper,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  twice  publicly  declared  himself. 
Hot  to  be  the  Author  of  Waverley.  As 
rhis  intimation  may  have  “staggered 
the  faith’’  of  many  true  believers,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  contribute  all  I 
can  to  clear  up  their  doubts,  and  prove 
that  the  chivalric  poet  is  the  writer  of 
the  Scottish  Novels. 

The  two  anecdotes  referred  to  are 
these.  Our  present  Monarch,  when 
Regent,  directed  a  plate  of  fruit  to  be 
carrier!  from  his  table  “to  the  Author 
of  Waverley.’’  They  were  instantly 
taken  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  in 
London,  who  culled  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  fruits,  and  declared  himself  un¬ 
worthy  of  more.  From  this  it  is,  for¬ 
sooth,  inferred  that  he  merely  wrote 
the  poetry  which  is  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  tales,  and  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  part.  But  may 
not  this  anecdote  rather  intimate  that 
he  is  so  modest  as  to  consider  himself 
unworthy  of  any  great  reward,  and 
thus  refuse  the  valuable  gift  so  sent 
him.  Besides,  the  poetry  of  the  novels 
is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
text,  that  the  two  authors  (if  there  are 
two)  must  evidently  be  near  and  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  one  another. 
Yet  report  ascribes  no  such  constant 
acquaintance  to  any  writer  whom  it 
has  named  as  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
but  rather  places  them  at  a  distance 
from  Sir  Walter,  even  so  far  off  as  be¬ 
yond  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Could 
two  persons  thus  separated  write  the 
“Bloody  Vest’’  in  “The  Talisman,’’ 
just  published,  and  the  text  which  en¬ 
virons  it  ?  To  suppose  that  the  poem 
was»sent  over  to  America  before  the 


tale  was  written,  is  absurd,  because  it 
bears  a  relation  to  the  tale  itself,  stud 
is  a  cunning  sneer  on  the  conduct  of 
the  heroine.  Lady  Edith  Plantagen^, 
as  she  herself  informs  us  directly  aftei. 
And  yet  can  we  suppose  that  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  would  so  servilely  follow  the  text, 
as  to  change  the  verse,  metre,  length 
of  the  feet,  &c.  according,  as  Richard 
remarks,  to  these  changes.  We  must 
then  suppose  that  Sir  Walter  wrote 
both  the  prose  and  poetry  of  that  chap¬ 
ter.  Yet  it  is  connected  with  all  the 
others,  and  is  extremely  well  written. 
Why  then  cannot  he  who  writes  a 
part,  write  a  whole? — That  chapter 
preserves  the  character,"  &c.  of  Cceur 
de  Lion,  and  all  the  characters  intro¬ 
duced,  as  well  as  any  of  the  others. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  he  objected 
that  there  may  he  coadjutors  more  near 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  than  those  above 
mentioned.  Let  us  examine.  Report 
ascribes  the  authorship  to  three  differ¬ 
ent  persons, — a  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tho¬ 
mas  Scott,  whom  it  states  to  be  resid¬ 
ing  in  America.  We  have  alreatfy 
examined  the  claims  of  the  turn  latter. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  “right  add 
title”  of  the  episcopal  dignitary.  “The 
Bishop”  seems  to  exist  merely  in  ima¬ 
gination  ;  for  his  diocese  is  never  men¬ 
tioned,  even  by  those  who  pretend  .tp 
know  much  about  it.  But  let  us  ask, 
would  one  of  the.  clerical  character  de¬ 
scribe  such  ferocious  brutes  as  we  fiilpd 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Pirate,  6r 
use  such  language  as  that  of  Trip  (old- 
mus  Yellow  ley  in  the  same  wt/riF, 
when  he  is  found  by  Magnus  Troil  m 
a  wretched  hut?  Certainly  not.  Wlio 
is  this  Bishop?  If  any  one  can  tell 
me,  I  will  peruse  his  sermons  Cypyh- 
liskeJ),  and  can  then  easily  decide  by 
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the  style  if  he  be  or  be  not  the  “great 
unknown.”  The  same  objections 
wtych  ttpply  to  the  Bishop  apply  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  Scott,  supposing  her  to 
be  near  enough  to  write  the  Novels. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  second 
anecdote.  At  a  meeting  at  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  took  the  chair,  a  mem¬ 
ber  proposed  the  health  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley.  The  chairman  observed 
that  he  “  had  not  the  honour  of  know¬ 
ing  that  gentleman,  but  that  as  he 
came  to  him  so  strongly  recommended, 
he  would  willingly  drink  his  health.’’ 
This  is  by  a  great  many  regard  ’d  as  a 
flat  denial  of  the  Authorship.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  be  to  their  minds,  that  it  is 
-not  in  the  writer  of  the  Scotch  Novels’ 
opinion,  can  be  easily  proved,  and  it 
will  thus  be  made  an  additional  proof 
FOR  and  not  against  me.  In  I  van  hoe, 
vol.  I.  when  the  hero  is  asked  concern- 
.  ing  Ivanhoe,  he  replies,  that  he  “  does 
not  know  him.  '  Ivanhoe,  as  all  the 
readers  of  that  excellent  romance  must 
know,  is  a  mirror  of  honour  and 
knighthood, — consequently,  the  author, 
in  assigning  him  this  speech,  means 
no  blot  upon  his  character,  and  thus 
the  sentence  merely  intimates  that  he 
did  not  know  himself,  as  a  man  is  com¬ 
monly  said  not  to  know  himself.  Ergo 
— Since  the  Author  of  Waverley  thinks 
an  evasion  not  dishonourable,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  afterwards  publicly 
uses  (who  is  strongly  suspected  to  be 
the  Author  of  Waverley),  that  is  an 
additional  proof  that  he  is  so. 

As  we  have  now  (we  flatter  our¬ 
selves)  successfully  answered  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  these  two  anecdotes, 
we  shall  proceed  to  more  general  proofs 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  “Great 
JUnkuown.”  One  of  the  strongest  is 
the  resemblance  of  the  style,  phrases, 
&c.  used  in  the  Poems  to  those  found 
in  the  Novels.  The  singular  and  un¬ 
grateful  word  “undid”  is  common  in 
both,  as  well  as  the  curious  phrase 

louted”  for  “  bowed.’’ 

“To  Rokeby  next  he  louted  low, 

Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show." 

Rokeby ,  Canto  4 1 . 


This  is  used  in  the  excellent  poem 
of  the  “  Bloody  Vest”  in  the  “  Talis¬ 
man,”  This  similarity  of  phrase  also 
‘  disproves  the  absurd  assertion,  that  the 
*  {Scottish  Novels  are  written  by  different 
amhofi  The  principal  argument  in 
'favour  of  that  nonsensical  opinion  is 
the  quickness  with  which  the$e  extra¬ 


ordinary  publications  are  produced ; 
but  this  circumstance,  w'hich  is  no 
proof  at  all  for  them,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  favour  of  the  general  opi¬ 
nion.  For  they  assert  it  impossible 
that  one  man  should  in  so  short  a  time 
write  so  much  and  so  well, — and  so 
indeed  it  is  to  all  but  one  author  of  the 
day, — and  that  author  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  in  one  year  edited  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler’s  State  Papers,  and  all 
the  Poetical  Works  of  the  voluminous 
Anne  Seward,  and  wrote  the  admira¬ 
ble  poem  of  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

Two  arguments  still  remain,  the 
last  of  which  must  convince  every  one 
who  has  not  determined  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

1  n  1 823  appeared  “  M  iliiary  Memoirs 
of  the  great  Civil  War,  being  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Memoirs  of  John  Gwynne,”  &tc. 
avowedly  edited  by  the  Bard  of  Mar- 
mion.  In  this  work,  before  unpub¬ 
lished,  we  find  several  incidents  de¬ 
tailed  which  are  met  with  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  notes  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Poems,  and  (alluded  to  en  pas¬ 
sant)  in  the  Waverley  Novels  1!  Sir 
Walter  had  been  a  long  time  their 
sole  possessor. 

My  last  argument  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  in  a  note  to  “  Walladmor.” 
If  Sir  Walter  be  not  the  real  author  of 
these  Novels,  most  certainly,  knowing 
them  to  be  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
he  would  ere  now,  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour,  have  disavowed  the 
connection.  If  he  is  not  the  author, 
and  still  suffers  the  public  to  believe 
the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  the  meanest 
men  that  ever  breathed.  The  only  ar¬ 
gument  that  can  be  brought  against 
this  is,  that  he  is  bound  by  some 
promise  not  to  reveal  what  he  knows 
of  the  matter.  Indeed,  if  this  had 
never  been  asserted,  I  should  have 
rested  mv  cause  on  this  single  part  of 
my  present  letter. 

I  should  he  much  obliged,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  if  you  would  insert  any  arguments 
that  can  be  brought  against  this  letter, 
and  remain 

Your  Constant  Reader, 

Old  Admirer, 
and  New  Correspondent, 

•  *  •  ft. 


Mr.  Urban,  _ 

Literature  is  to  me, the 

purest,  source  of  in>ellec(ugl  ,en- 
joyinerit,  ao^l  iff  th<*  highest,  pj ensure 
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that  sweetens  life  ;  therefore  I  read, 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest,  the  va¬ 
luable  article  in  your  Part  i.  p.  483, 
on  the  “  Minor  Periodicals  of  the 
Day.*’ — “  Writers  of  genius,”  says  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  “  are  born  magistrates 
of  their  country;”  and  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  has  done  well  to  direct  the 
attention  of  that  worshipful  body  to  a 
matter  so  peculiarly  within  their  juris¬ 
diction  as  the  nature  and  present  state 
of  a  department  of  literature  which 
promises  to  influence  the  general  as¬ 
pect  of  society,  and  to  effect,  more 
immediately,  an  important  alteration 
in  the  character,  moral  and  intellectual, 
of  the  working  classes.  The  utility 
of  their  particular  vigilance  in  this 
case  is  forcible  and  obvious.  When 
the  cultivation  of  Literature  is  extend¬ 
ed  into  districts  which  have  laid  fallow 
since  the  origin  of  letters,  it  is  rational 
to  expect  that  the  product  will  be  gross 
and  redundant,  and  that  the  tares  will 
demand  a  laborious  and  persevering 
eradication. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hordes  of 
Parnassus  have  always  “  pressed  against 
the  means  of  subsistence,”  as  Malthas 
would  say;  but,  of  late,  the  excess  of 
population,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
.increase  of  demand,  has  become  truly 
awful.  Indeed  I  am  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  converse  of 
Pope’s  position,  that 

**  Ten  judge  wrong  for  one  who  writes 
amiss,” 

would  hold  good  at  the  present  time. 
But  we  are  nearly  all  writers  and  cri¬ 
tics  now,  and  the  temptation  to  cu¬ 
pidity  is  proportionably  strong.  The 
*?  Children  of  the  Muses,”  I  fear,  are 
too  often  driven  to  unworthy  means 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
offspring.  I  will  not  now  enter  into 
the  state  of  criticism  which  would  lead 
me  beyond  the  compass  of  your  pages; 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  the 
.identity  of  critic  and  author  is  not 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  intel¬ 
lect;  and  that  the  facility  of  meeting 
with  a  “  friend  in  the  line,”  ready, 
with  a  view  to  an  “  interchange  of  ci¬ 
vilities,”  to  give  the  literary  bantling  a 
favourable  introduction  to  the  world, 
is  not  likely  to  promote  the  increase  of 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  cheap  pub¬ 
lications  appears  to  me  to  be  a  desire  to 
pander  to  tmt  apatite  for  novelty  and 
the  liriarvelloas,  which  is  the  univer¬ 


sal  characteristic  of  the  uninformed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  strong  excitement 
is  necessary  to  create  a  tastbr  fdr  head¬ 
ing,  which  will  afterwards  subside 
into  a  more  rational  channel.  But  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  the  effect 
which  followed  the  publication  of  that 
daring  and  erratic  production  of  genius, 
“The  Monk;”  and  I  know  that  it 
gave  birth  to  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
that  dangerous  species  of  composition, 
which  was  met  by  an  immense  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  circulating  libraries  and 
pamphlet  shops.  The  chief  consumers  ' 
of  this  kind  of  manufacture  were  the 
fair  sex  ;  and  sad  was  the  havoc  which 
it  made  upon  the  nervous  system.  The 
hapless  maiden  would  banquet  upon 
these  supernatural  horrors,  till  she  be¬ 
came  as  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
breath  of  sentiment  as  was  the  flame 
of  the  midnight  taper,  by  which  she 
consumed  her  health  and  time,  to  the 
slightest  impulse  of  the  air.  Like  the 
effect  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  phy¬ 
sical  powers,  they  enervate  instead  of 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  mind. 

Imaginative  and  supernatural  tales 
of  terror  are  not  the  only  staple  of  our 
current  Literature.  The“  horrible  reali¬ 
ties,”  the  revolting  facts,  which  stain 
the  history  of  our  species,  are  set  forth 
in  all  their  ghastly  attraction.  The 
Newgate  Calendar  has  not  only  been 
ransacked,  but  republished  entire,  in 
a  cheap  form,  for  the  edification  of 
the  young  student  in  the  “proper  study 
of  mankind.”  I  think  I  need  not 
point  out  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  thus  bringing  forward  in  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  manner,  uncontrasted,  unre¬ 
lieved,  and  unsoftened,  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  trails  of  humanity. 

Another  error  in  these  works,  very 
inimical  to  correct  thinking,  is  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  authority  and  authenticity, 
which  generally  marks  their  selections. 
Forgotten  legends,  old  wives’  tales,  es¬ 
tablished  history,  impudent  imposture, 
and  fanciful  invention,  are  all  indis¬ 
criminately  mixed  together,  and  “sent 
forth  without  a  name  thus  affording 
the  reader  no  means  of  judging  and 
comparing,  and  storing  his  memory 
with  real  and  withcorrect  information. 

A  splendid  exception  to  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hone's 
“  Every-Day  Bock,”  which  is,  in  fact, 
no  every -day  book.  Your  Correspond¬ 
ent  justly  observes,  that  he  n^ijpt 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  pJ<Ml 
down  in  his  prospectus ;  but  id b  book 
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is  replete  vyith  diversified  reading,  the 
direct  Tendency  of  which  is  to  improve 
fhe  habits  of  thinking,  tastr*,  and  know¬ 
ledge,  of  its  readers.  Had  he  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  plan  originally 
proposed,  he  would  have  much  circum¬ 
scribed  the  utility  of  his  publication. 
As  it  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  very  popular, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  so,  as  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lead  to  a  profitable  exercise 
that  impetus  which  the  general  mind 
has  received  from  perhaps  a  variety  of 
causes.  It  would  be  hypercritical  to 
enlarge  upon  the  defects  of  such  a 
work,  amongst  which  might  perhaps 
be  mentioned  a  certain  degree  of  affec¬ 
tation  in  the  style  of  composition. 
But  who  can  criticise  on  an  author 
who  quotes  and  praises  every  body  ? 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  every 
body  quotes  and  praises  him.  It  is 
Hone’s  inillenium. 

Your  Correspondent  who  signs  him¬ 
self  PAN  (but  who  plays  upon  no 
w  oaten  reed/’)  appears  to  he  mistaken 
in  supposing  ‘  The  Mirror’  to  have  been 
the  precursor  of  all  the  twopenny  pub¬ 
lications.  That  respectable  work  (con¬ 
ducted,  I  have  heard,  by  a  literary 
gentleman,  without  any  view  to  remu¬ 
neration)  cannot  claim  the  merit,  if 
there  be  any,  of  priority.  It  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  many  which  have  long  since 
been  consigned  to  the  “  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets:”  among  others,  by ‘The 
D£jeun<£,’  and  ‘The  Gossip.’  And  per¬ 
haps  ail  of  them  were  originated  by 
the  elegant  and  ingenious  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt’s  ‘  Indicator/  although  not  pub¬ 
lished  at  so  low  a  price  as  twopence. 
And  so  impressed  with  this  opinion 
were  the  coadjutors  of  one  of  the  above- 
named  publications,  who  were  a  knot 
of  young  literary  aspirants,  that  they 
thought  it  necessary,  with  a  delicacy 
of  principle  not  peculiarly  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  craft,  to  solicit  his  gracious 
-consent  to  their  speculation,  although 
the  ‘Indicator’  had  then  ceased  to 
appear,  but  with  an  intimation  that  it 
would  some  time  or  other  be  resumed. 
This  will  probably  excite  a  smile  from 
those  who  are  more  hackneyed  in  the 
v/ays  of  letters;  and  perhaps  the  an¬ 
swer  which  this  singular  application 
received  will  not  appear  much  less  di¬ 
verting.  The  worthy  Editor  of  the 
Ex-Indicator,  far  from  expressing  any 
surprise  at  the  extraordinary  deference 
and  attention  shown  him,  received  it 
with  much  grace  and  dignity,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  propriety  of  tne  feeling 


which  dictated  it,  remarking  there 
were  some  who  had  not  been  so  scru¬ 
pulous  ,  and  condescendingly  gave  bit 
consent  and  approbation  to  the  under+ 
taking!  /rmaomi  £•  9r 


Mr.  Urban,  Wakefield,  July  20. 

IN  collecting  materials  for  my  His¬ 
toric  Sketch  of  All  Saints’  Church 
in  this  town,  I  have  met  with  several 
original  Letters  of  Thomas  Amory,’ 
the  author  of  John  Buncle,  and  I  have 
selected  the  following,  which  you  may 
perhaps  think  worthy  of  insertion  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  extraordinary  person, 
and  therefore  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers.  1.  L.  Sisson. 


To  Robert  Amory,  Doctor  op 
Physic,  in  Wakefield,  York. 

SHIRE. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter 
of  this  month,  came  safe  to  hand  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  trouble  you  have  been  at  in 
the  houses,  and  suppose  that  situated 
in  Newton  may  be  to  the  purpose,— 
that  it  has  every  thing  requisite  to  the 
kind  of  life  I  chuse, — some  sensual 
bliss,  but  more  of  that  which  sense 
does  not  bestow.  I  have  hut  one  ob¬ 
jection  l  can  think  of,  and  that  is  the 
rent  commencing  at  Midsummer,  and 
mv  not  being  there  till  next  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  perhaps  later.  I  must  so  order 
matters  here,  as  to  leave  no  occasion 
for  a  return  to  town  ; — a  place  wher£, 
exclusive  of  iniquity  and  folly  of  every 
kind  in  all  ranks  of  people,  even  learn¬ 
ing  and  reason  are  prostituted  to  the 
vilest  purposes.  A  Reddcrburne  turns 
apostate  for  wages;  and  the  PompvsQ 
of  Churchill,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  for 
five  hundred  a  year,  becomes  a  hirelings 
and  betrays  his  country  to  his  master. 
— Witness  his  two  infamous  pamph¬ 
lets,  the  ‘False  Alarm,’  and  ‘Thoughts 
on  Falkland’s  Islands/  among  many 
other  writings  (the  philosopher  who 
with  dry  eyes  beheld  his  (laughter  Irene 
dead,  with  the  same  philosophy  smiles 
ghastly  on  his  country’s  ruin) — where 
.  .  .  .  where  .  .  .  where  ...  I  never^ 
desire  to  come  any  more,  when  once  I 
go  to  the  North. 

Now  this  ordering  of  matters  cannot 
be  till  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  It 
may  happen  I  must  be  here  till  after, 
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Christmas  next,  which  subjects  me  to 
two  rents,  heavy  to  me,  for  half  a  year. 

I  think,  however,  as  there  is  nothing 
liT^e  the  thing  at  Newton  to  be  had 
fofr  the  same  price  any  where  else  in 
the  country,  that  I  had  better  submit 
totthat  weight,  and  take  it  from  Mid¬ 
summer.  Particulars  may  in  the  mean 
time  be  the  better  placed  ;  the  gardens 
in  more  order  for  use,  coal  laid  in,  and 
some  drink  stored.  My  bed  may  be 
put  up  (which  I  had  rather  have  than 
one  of  the  landlord's  for  my  own  lying 
on),  and  several  other  considerations 
arise.  If  you  then  think  it  best  to  do 
so,  proceed  ;  if  not  proper  in  your 
judgment,  let  it  melt  into  thin  air.  I 
am  a  cosmopolite,  and  shall  never  shed 
many  tears  on  account  of  the  part  of 
the  globe  I  happen  to  be  stationed  on. 
He  has  almost  danced  his  dance,  then 
goes  behind  the  curtain ;  and  what 
does  it  signify  where  he  falls  asleep  ? 
But  if  in  Yorkshire,  where  shall  I  get 
one  to  attend  me?  I  do  not  like  an 
old  woman,  and  had  rather  have  some 
honest  woman’s  daughter,  who  has 
been  taught  by  her  mother  to  make  a 
pudding.  That’s  the  girl  that  pleases 
me.  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  seriously  your’s, 

T.  A. 


Mr.  Urba^,  July  C). 

T  is  a  subject  of  no  small  cause  for 
rejoicing,  that  the  houses  of  Re¬ 
fuge  for  the  Destitute  have  been  re¬ 
commended  in  several  counties  of 
England.  That  established  near  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  Hackney  Road,  has  been 
found  of  great  benefit  to  the  distressed 
objects  themselves,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  community, —  for  it  is  a  manifest 
evidence  of  a  repentant  conviction,  that 
their  past  errors  will  become  inevitable 
ruin,  unless  they  are  entirely  reformed, 
and  that  the  punishment  which  they 
have  already  incurred  has  been  a 
wholesome  discipline; — the  sorrow  of 
a  mind  thus  disposed  to  take  a  moral 
retrospect  of  past  conduct,  is  a  godly 
sorrow  not  to  be  repented  of,  but  che¬ 
rished  till  the  latest  hour,  when  it  will 
afford  its  purest  fruits  of  consolation. 

The  public  Magistrate  undertakes  a 
hard  duty  to  administer  the  severity  of 
the  law,  and  this  is  in  fact  all  that  he 
can  do.  If  the  punishment  which  he 
commands  does  not  affect  a  hardened 
offender,  the  case  seems  to  be  hope- 
le^  and  he  will  return  to  his  former 

courses,  until  he  is  overtaken  at  last  by 
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untimely  and  ignominious  death  1  But 
if  a  spark  yet  remains  which  can  be 
fed  during  the  discipline  of  temporary 
privations,  and  .the  separation  from 
bad  companions,  until  it  lights  up  in 
his  mind  a  conviction  of  the  sense  of 
shame  of  the  offencecommitted  against 
God,  of  ingratitude  to  his  Providence, 
and  of  dread  that  his  all-seeing  eye 
may  be  for  ever  averted  from  him, — 
the  culprit  may  be  brought  to  that 
state  of  penitence,  which,  while  it 
corrects  his  heart,  saves  him  from  de¬ 
spondence; —  he  then  not  only  feels 
what  he  suffers  himself,  but  he  is 
deeply  disgusted  with  the  unfeeling 
and  untameable  profligacy  and  wicked 
resolutions  of  future  retaliation,  which 
he  hears  among  his  fellow  prisoners  ; 
and  perhaps  he  rejoices  more  at  the 
moment  of  his  discharge  from  their 
association  than  at  the  expected  cessa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  discipline.  But  still 
he  has  learnt  a  lesson,  the  very  reverse 
in  its  effects  to  that  which  they  mean 
to  adopt;  his  first  reflections  turn  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  step  to  be 
taken  for  his  self-preservation,  for  his 
recovery  from  the  discomforts  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  for  his  avoiding  the 
danger  of  meeting  with  his  compa¬ 
nions.  He  expects  nothing  from  so¬ 
ciety;  if  he  becomes  a  beggar,  he  in¬ 
curs  the  return  to  confinement ;  yet  he 
sees  no  one  of  whom  he  can  ask  bread, 
and  having  lost  his  character,  he  dare 
not  offer  his  services  to  any,  for  he  de¬ 
serves  not  confidence,  and  has  no  cha¬ 
racter  to  introduce  him.  He  looks  back 
to  the  former  years  of  his  life,  when 
he  was  under  the  care  of  his  parents, 
or  of  the  magistrates,  or  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  could  claim  their 
united  protection  ;  nay,  he  reflects  that 
he  was  then  one  of  the  great  family  of 
the  earth,  and  could  cast  up  his  thoughts 
wdth  humble  hope  to  Heaven  !  He  now 
feels  that  he  has  offended  all  these ; 
therefore  he  dare  not  appeal  to  them, 
hut  represents*  a  rude  unserviceable 
trunk  upon  a  barren  mountain,  shorn 
of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and  left  to 
the  horrors  of  every  pitiless  storm  ! 

“If  we  consider  (says  Bp.  Sherlock, 
IV.  379)  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
mankind,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that 
two  things  are  especially  necessary  to[ 
guard  the  practice  of  virtue  and  reh-r 
gion, — instruction  aud  correction  ;  one 
a  proper  remedy  for,  the  weakness  oL 
the  understanding;  the  other  for  (heij 
perverseness  of  the  will.  The  power 
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of  correction  is  proper  to  be  preserved 
in  the  hand  of  the  Magistrate,  and  is 
never  better  applied  than  for  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion 
and  virtue.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  in  conjunction  with  all  the  helps 
that  are  at  present  afforded,  great  num¬ 
bers  continue  ignorant  to  a  degree 
hardly  to  be  imagined.”  If  this  igno¬ 
rance  were  suffered  to  prevail,  there 
would  be  no  expansion  of  time  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  duties  of  the  Magistrates  ; 
but  under  all  their  discouragements, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  holding  the 
balance  even,  they  have  the  hope  that 
reformation  is  better  understood  in 
these  days  than  formerly.  Necessity 
is  a  great  temptation  to  fraud,  and  idle 
and  dissolute  boys  commonly  prove 
loose  and  vicious  young  men,  and 
often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  severity  of 
the  laws  before  they  become  old  ones.” 
Ibid.  3Q2. 

The  situation  of  all  such  persons, 
when  discharged  from  prison,  calls 
aloud  and  with  piercing  cries  of  re¬ 
pentant  sorrow  for  some  protection 
against  their  return  to  the  miseries  of 
evil  1  Here  the  shield  of  protection 
with  moderate  comfort  will  give  effect 
to  moral  instruction,  and  by  this  means 
every  culprit  may  be  saved  ! 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gentry 
of  the  County  of  Surrey  have  lately 
organized  a  Society  for  this  purpose, 
**  to  furnish  temporary  assistance  to 
those  who  in  their  discharge  from  the 
prisons  of  that  County,  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  from 
want  of  friends  are  unable  to  procure 
employment;  and  to  promote  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  juvenile  offenders 
discharged  from  those  prisons.”  It  is 
remarked,  that  the  first  week  of  their 
liberation  commonly  finds  them  re¬ 
lapsing  into  those  habits  of  vice  and 
dissipation,  which  the  restraint  and 
regularity  of  the  prison  had  gone  far 
towards  subduing.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  bv  supplying  them  with  employ¬ 
ment  till  they  have  time  to  look  around 
them  and  find  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  thereby  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  acting  up  to  such  good 
resolutions  as  they  may  have  formed,  is 
a  work  of  real  charity  and  public  uti¬ 
lity.  The  formation  of  such  a  Society 
was  also  recommended  by  the  venera¬ 
ble  Judge  Sir  J.  A.  Park,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  ]a&t  Assizes  at  Kingston, 


in  his  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
it  has  the  prospect  of  being  espoused 
by  every  person  who  commiserates 
the  wounds  of  despair ! 

Hitherto  some  of  these  objects  have 
been  received  at  the  Refuge  in  Hack¬ 
ney  Road  upon  a  contract  of  7 s.  per 
week,  but  it  has  been  filled  to  such 
excess,  that  these  objects  could  no 
longer  be  admitted,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  fairly  met  by  an  agreement 
with  Mr.  Hey  of  Rockingham  House 
for  the  erection,  at  his  own  expence, 
of  a  building  in  the  New  Kent  Road, 
which  will  be  opened  in  October  next, 
and  for  which  he  is  to  receive  a  rent 
of  100/.  per  annum  from  this  new  So¬ 
ciety. 

It  is  expected  that,  upon  the  lowest 
calculation,  the  charge  of  conducting 
this  plan  will  amount  to  800/.  per  an¬ 
num;  but  it  has  already,  during  the 
past  year,  effected  so  much  good,  that 
as  its  means  expand  its  greater  benefits 
may  be  anticipated.  Fifty  discharged 
prisoners  were  effectually  relieved  ;  of 
which  number  from  15  to  20  were 
furnished  with  employment,  and  30 
sent  to  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  ; 
3  women  are  now  in  respectable  situa¬ 
tions  as  domestic  servants;  3  boys  have 
been  apprenticed,  and  2  men  are  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  in  a  creditable  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  these 
have  been  rescued  from  a  life  of  in¬ 
famy  and  wretchedness,  and  by  thus 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  depraved 
and  dangerous  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  best  interests  of  society  at 
large  have  been  well  consulted  and  re¬ 
garded. 

In  the  List  of  Vice-Presidents  we 
read  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester;  and  in  that  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty",  we  find  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  Henry  Drummond,  esq.  the 
Treasurer,  and  Rev.  John  Butt,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  their  design  to  call  Meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  County  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Society.  A.  H. 

Vol.  xerv.  ii.  p.  283.  Major-gen.  Ga¬ 
briel  Doveton  died  in  May  1824  ;  he  was 
M.  P.  for  Lancaster  (not  Northampton)  ; 
his  residence  was  Little  Everdon  (Dot  Ever- 
ton)  Manor  House,  Northamptonshire, 
which  he  purchased  (hut  did  not  build)  ip 
1809,  when  it  had  degenerated  into  a  com¬ 
mon  farm-house,  and  was  converted  into  a 
genteel  mansion. 
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rr  C 'as ion,  near  ltratlon, 

Mr.  Urban.  Norfo,k<  }u!y  , 

ERTON,  anciently  called  Mere- 
tune,  is  situated  in  Norfolk,  on 
the  turnpike-road  from  YVatton  to 
Thetford,  two  miles  South  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  eight  miles  North  of  the 
utter  place,  and  about  twenty-two 
miles  South-west  from  Norwich.  It 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Wayland,  and 
deanery  of  Breccles,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Walton  and  Threxton,  on 
the  East  by  Walton  and  Thompson, 
on  the  South  by  'Thompson,  and  on 
the  West  by  Tottiugton  and  Threxton. 

Merton  most  probably  took  its  name 
from  the  Saxon  words  GOepe  and  run, 
or  the  town  by  the  mere  or  lake.  There 
is  a  small  sheet  of  water  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Church,  but  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  determine  that  this  was 
the  original  mere.  Several  of  the  pa¬ 
rishes  in  the  neighbourhood  are  orna¬ 
mented  by  these  lakes,  viz.  Hingham, 
Scoulton,  Saham  [or  Saeham],  Tot- 
tinglon,  Wretham,  and  Stow. 

From  Domesday  it  appears  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Confessor’s  reign  Meretuna  be¬ 
longed  to  Ailid,  who  then  held  it  at  3 
carueates  and  1  virgate ;  there  were 
then  17  vilians,  3  bordars  and  6  ser¬ 
vants,  but  at  the  survey  only  ()  vilians, 
1  bordar  and  no  servant.  'There  was 
wood  enough  to  maintain  240  hogs; 
3(j  acres  of  meadow,  of  which  3  caru- 
cates  were  in  demesne,  but  in  the 
Confessor’s  time  4  were  in  demesne. 
Four  men  to  plough  the  land,  after- 
wards  2,  but  at  the  survey  none.  Five 
cart  horses,  and  1  l  8  heads  of  cattle; 
at  the  survey  only  4  of  the  former,  and 
22  of  the  latter.  24  hogs,  and  150 
sheep,  afterwards  only  90  sheep.  'There 
were  then  29  tenants  or  socmen,  who 
held  2  carueates  of  land  among  them, 
and  did  their  annual  suit  and  service  to 
the  manor  for  the  lands  they  held  of  it. 
One  socman  held  20  acres  of  land  be¬ 
longing  to  the  manor,  which  laid  in 
Grestuna,  or  Griston.  The  whole 
manor  was  worth  5/.,  afterwards  rose 
to  61.,  and  in  the  Conqueror’s  time 
was  worth  8/.  a  year.  The  whole  pa¬ 
rish  was  2  miles  long,  and  a  mile 
broad,  and  was  taxed  at  15 d.  to  the 
geld. 

At  the  Conquest  it  fell  to  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  gave  it  to  Ralph  Baynard, 
one  of  his  principal  Normans,  who 
came  over  with  him. 

Sir  Robert  Baynard,  knt.  a  great 
G*nt.  Mag.  July ,  1825. 


favourer  of  the  monks  of  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  confirmed  to  them  6()  acres  of 
his  demesnes  in  this  town,  and  divers 
tenants,  with  the  ad  vow  son  of  the 
Church,  and  the  tithes  of  the  corn  of 
his  manor. 

In  the  lime  of  Hen.  III.  Sir  Fulk 
Baynard  held  in  Merton  one  fee,  of 
which  John  de  Gurney  held  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  him.  In  1225  the  king  granted 
him  a  license  to  have  a  market  at  Mer¬ 
ton  ;  and  in  12?4  he  had  assize  of 
bread  and  ale,  waif,  trebuchet,  and 
free  warren,  and  paid  28s.  rent  for  this 
and  Hadeston  manor,  every  24  weeks, 
to  the  guard  of  Baynard  castle. 

Fulk  Baynard,  grandson  of  the  above, 
in  1327  held  8  fees  and  an  half  of 
Rob.  Fitz- Walter,  in  Hadeston,  Mar- 
ton,  Bunwell,  Carleton,  Tibenham, 
Tompson,  Threkeston  &nd  Therston, 
and  left  three  daught  ers  his  co-heiresses, 
Isabel  I,  Em  me,  and  Maud. 

Sir  'Thomas  de  Grey,  knt.  (son  of 
Sir  Thomas  de  Grey,  knt.  of  Cornerth, 
in  Suffolk)  married  Isabell  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  had  Merton,  Bunwell, 
&c.  for  her  share.  He  came  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Merton,  in  the  antient  seat  of 
the  Baynards,  whose  arms  he  always 
bore  quartered  with  his  own  (or  Cor- 
nerth’s),  in  her  right. 

The  family  of  De  Greys  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  supplied,  from  a 
very  early  period,  both  Church  and 
State  with  many  illustrious  characters. 

Anchitel  De  Grey,  a  Norman,  sur- 
naiued  from  the  place  of  his  residence, 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
had  large  possessions  of  that  prince’s 
gift*.  His  son,  Richard  de  Grai,  was 
a  benefactor  to  Evnesham  Abbey,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
de  Grey  his  son  and  heir,  whose  2d 
brother,  John  de  Grey,  was  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  his  3d  brother,  Henry 
de  Grey,  was  in  great  favour  with 
Richard  I.,  John,  and  Hen.  III.,  from 
whom  he  received  many  valuable  grants 
and  privileges.  John  de  Grey,  his 
uncle,  was  also  a  great  favourite  of  king 
John,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reiitn,  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Glou¬ 
cester  F,  and  the  very  next  year,  1220, 
Sept.  24,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
afterwards,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
in  all  which  posts  he  behaved  so  well, 


*  The  Peerage  gives  a  higher  account  of 
this  family. 
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that  lie  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  but  was  refused  by  the  Pope. 
In  1211  he  was  made  LorJ  Justice  of 
Ireland,  where  he  staid  two  years;  he 
died  as  he  returned  in  his  embassy 
from  the  Pope,  at  Picton,  Oct.  18, 
1814*,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 
at  Norwich. 

The  abovementioned  Henry  left  four 
sons;  uiz.  1.  Richard,  whose  principal 
seat  was  at  Codnovre,  in  Derbyshire. 
His  descendants  were  parliamentary 
Baronsf.  2.  John,  was  Justice  of 
Chester,  and  Progenitor  to  the  noble 
families  of  Grey,  of  Wilton,  Iluthyn, 
Groby^  Marquis  Dorset,  and  Viscount 
Lisle  J.  4.  Robert  de  Grey,  of  lto- 
therfield,  co.  Oxon.§.  3.  William  de 
Grev,  first  of  Landford,  Notts,  then  of 
Sand i acre  in  Derbyshire,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk.  He 
left  two  sons,  John  and  Henry. 

Sir  Thomas  tie  Grey,  of  Cornerth, 
Suffolk,  knt.  son  and  heir  of  john  de 
Grey,  esq.  of  Cavendish,  married,  be¬ 
fore  1 30h,  Alice,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  Richard  de  Cornherd  or 
Cornerth,  knt.  Their  son  and  heir 
SirThomas  succeeded,  and  by  marriage 
with  Isabel  eldest  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Folk  Baynard,  brought  Mer¬ 
ton  into  the  family.  He  left  a  son, 
who  died  a  minor,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Sir 
Thomas  Shardelowe,  and  Joan,  to 
Thomas  Pynchbeke.  This  manor  was 
then  divided  into  three  parts  ;  Thomas 
Grey,  clerk,  their  uncle,  had  one  third 
art,  which  1388  he  settled  on  Pynch- 
eke  and  his  wife,  and  so  they  had 
two  thirds,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sharde- 
lowe  and  his  wife  the  other  third,  the 
whole  being  entailed  for  want  of  issue 
of  the  nieces  on  Thomas  de  Grey  their 
uncle,  and  his  heirs.  In  1402  Thomas 
Grey,  clerk,  held  this  manor,  and  the 
whole  tstate  of  the  Greys  in  Norfolk, 
and  died  possessed  of  it  before  1401, 


tor  in  that  year  Fulk  dc  Grey,  esq.  son 
of  Fulk  de  Grey  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  and  nephew  and  heir  to  Thomas 
de  Grey,  clerk,  had  li\ery  of  his  estate 
in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire;  he 
married  Eleanor  Bcrnardeston,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  dc  Grey,  of 
Merton,  esq  from  whom  it  hath  passed 
by  a  series  of  honourable  alliances  to 
the  Right  Hon.  George  de  Grey,  Baron 
Walsingham,  and  Privy  Coonceilor, 
who  is  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  patronoftheRectory,of whose  illus¬ 
trious  family  see  more  hereafter  among 
the  monumental  inscriptions  in  th« 
Church. 

Merton  Hall,  ( See  Plate  I.) 
is  a  brick  edifice,  and  appears  to 
have  been  built  about  the  year  l6l0, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Baynards.  It  faces  the  North,  and 
ha9  in  front  a  curious  gateway,  with  a 
clock.  The  chimney-piece  in  one  of 
the  bed-rooms  bears  date  1 G 1 3-  Three 
of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
in  tolerable  preservation.  A  curious 
oak  chest  is  preserved  in  the  gallery 
with  the  initials  H.  R.  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  It  is  supposed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
[in  1510]  made  a  pilgrimage  to  our 
Lady  of  Walsingham  [j,  barefooted, 
and  carried  a  rich  necklace  as  a  present. 

Part  of  the  front  of  the  Hall  was 
modernized  about  sixty  years  ago,  by 
Mrs.  De  Grey,  who  (as  the  9tory  goes) 
during  her  husband’s  absence  from 
home,  wished  to  make  some  improve¬ 
ment  and  astonish  him  on  his  return  ; 
and  as  the  house  looked  rather  dull  and 
antique,  modern  windows  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  original  fine  bow  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Lucky 
indeed  was  it  that  Mr.  De  Grey’s  re¬ 
turn  prevented  any  further  moderniaa- 
tion. 

There  are  a  few  family  portraits  res 
raaining  in  the  Hall  ;  viz.  L  Thoraat 


*  His  death  is  placed  by  Godwin  and  Weaver  (but  erroneously)  Nov.  1. 
ir  Their  lives  and  noble  actions  are  recorded  by  Dugdala;  see  Baronage,  i.  709* 

£  See  Bugd.  Bar.  i.  712.  §  Id.  7-23- 

II-  Walsingham  Priory  is  situated  in  the  Hundred  of  North  Greenhoe.  At  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  the  annual  revenues  of  the  monastery  were  valued,  according  to  Speed,  at446t.  14s.  4rf. 
exclusive  of  the  offerings,  which  in  the  Valcr  Ecclesiasticus  are  returned  at  260/.  12s.  4 d. 
in  1534*  Considerable  wealth  was  derived  by  the  priory  at  Walsingham,  from  the  obla¬ 
tions  made  by  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  famous  image  of  the  Virgin.  Such  was  ite 
celebrity,  that  many  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
their  subjects  of  all  ranks,  besides  foreigners  from  every  nation  in  Christendom,  crowded 
to  lay  their  offerings,  and  make  their  vows  at  its  feet  This  famous  image,  iu  1588,  was 
removed  to  Chelsea  by  order  of  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  there  publicly  burut. 
Sir  H.  Sj>$hBan  says,  that  king  Henry,  upon  his  tleath-bod,  was  so  touched  witli  remorse 
far  having  banished  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  that  he  bequeathed  hu  soul  to  her . 
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DeGtey  *,  son  of  William  de  Grey,  esq. 
by  Elizabeth,  sister  and  co-heiress  of 
Thomas  Bedingfield,  esq.  of  Darsham, 
in  Suffolk  2.  Mrs.  De  Grey,  wife  of 
the  above  Thomas,  and  daughter  of 
W  ijliam  Windham,  esq.  of  Felbrigg, 
in  Norfolk.  3.  Thomas  De  Greyf 
(son  of  the  above),  full  length,  in  a  mi¬ 
litary  dress.  4  Mrs.  De  Grey,  wife 
of  the  last  mentioned  Thomas  De  Grey, 

and  daughter  of - Fisher,  e  q.  of 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  5.  Mr.  Fisher, 
father;  6.  Mrs.  Fisher,  mother;  7. 
M  iss  Fisher;  S.  Miss  Fisher,  sisters 
of  the  last  named  Mrs.  De  Grey.  g. 
Unknown. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  Hall 
are  richly  wooded.  The  park  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  capital  timber. 
Many  of  the  oaks  are  the  growth  of 
centuries;  one  a  little  to  the  South¬ 


west  of  the  house  measure  23  ft.  4  in, 
in  circumference,  six  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  another  to  the  South¬ 
east,  not  far  from  the  road,  is  18  ft. 
8  in.  in  circumference,  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  A  very  handsome  lime 
tree,  now  growing  freely,  a  short  dis-. 
tance  North  from  the  Hall,  measures 
from  the  extremity  of  the  branches  on 
one  side,  across  to  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  on  the  other  side,  74  Ft. ;  and 
there  are  branches  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  40  ft.  from  the  hotly  of  the  tree, 
but  they  turn  up  and  grow  perpendi¬ 
cularly  on  the  outside  of  the  other 
branches +. 

The  preseat  noble  owner  has  made 
considerable  and  tasteful  improvement* 
by  plantations  and  different  alterations, 

The  parish  of  Merton  contains  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  roads)  134Q  acres,  2  roods. 


*  He  wus  baptized  at  Merton,  Aug.  13,  1680,  chosen  M.  P.  for  Thetford  1705,  and? 
again  1 703,  and  was  afterwards  Member  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  <>(  William  Windham,  esq.  of  Felbrigg,  by  whom  he  had  six  children:  1.  Ebza* 
beth,  baptized  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  in  London,  Nov.  1707.  2.  William,  horn  and 

baptized  at  Merton,  Sept.  4,  1710,  buried  at  Merton,  Feb.  15,  1718.  3.  Catlrerine, 
baptized  at  Merton,  April  26,  1713.  4.  Thomas,  Ivaptized  at  Merton,  Sept.  2.9,  1717. 
6.  William,  born  July  7th,  and  baptized  at  Merton,  Aug.  14,  1719-  6.  Charlotte,  buried 

at  jVlorton,  Aug.  8,  1727- 

t  He  was  educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  Office.  When  the  Norfolk  militia  was  embodied,  he  served  as  Captain  in  the 
western  battalion  ;  and  in  the  year  175.9,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  an  inva¬ 
sion,  marched  down  to  Portsmouth  with  that  corps,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  Lieufc.- 
Colouel.  He  was  elected,  without  opposition,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  1764,  in 
room  of  Lord  Viscount  Townshend  ;  and  in  the  year  1768,  he  was  elected  again,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  the  numbers  on  the  Poll  being  as  follows; — Poll  taken  at  Norwich, 
March  23,  1768,  Sir  Edward  Astley,  hart.  2977 — Thus.  De  Grey,  esq.  2754 — Sir  Armind 
Wodehouse,  bart.  2680 — Wenman  Coke,  esq.  2610.  He  was  held  in  universal  estimation 
during  his  life,  for  his  charity  and  goodness  of  heart  ;  and  his  memory  is  now  revered  by 
all  the  neighbourhood.  He  died  without  lawful  issue,  and  was  buried,  at  his  requ^t,  in 
the  Churchyaid,  under  the  East  window  of  the  chancel,  June  28,  1781,  but  “  not  a  stone 
tells  where  he  lies.”  He  was  succeeded  in  bis  estates  by  bis  younger  brother  William  de 
Grey,  who  was  born  at  Merton,  July  7,  and  baptized  Aug.  14,  1719.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  Law,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  practised  afterwards  with  great 
eminence  at  the  bar,  was  appointed  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Counsel,  Jan.  30,  1758,  was  nrjad^ 
Solicitor  General,  Dec.  16,  1764,  Attorney  General,  Aug.  6,  1766,  M.  P.  1761,  1768, 
and  1770.  He  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  constituted  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Jan.  26,  1771.  His  had  state  of  health  obliged  hirfl 
to  resign  his  office,  and  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  reward  his  great  services  by 
creating  him  Baron  Walsingham,  of  Walsingham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by  letters 
patent  bearing  date  Oct.  \T>  1780.  He  was  married  in  the  Chapel  belonging  to  Somerset 
House,  Nov.  12.  1743,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Cowper,  esq.  of  Hartingfordbury 
Park,  near  Hertford,  and  first  cousin  to  William  Cowper  the  Poet.  His  Lordship  died 
May  .9,  and  was  buried  at  Merton,  May  17,  1781,  leaving  issue  three  children,  Williarq 
who  died  ;  Charlotte,  who  married  Joseph  Windham,  esq.;  and  Thomas,  born  July  14, 
1748,  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  June  1771,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  June  1777;- 
in  Feb.  1778  he  was  Under  Secretary  to  Lord  G.  Germain,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Secretaries 
of  Statq  for  the  American  department ;  he  was  afterwards  a  Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
joint  Post-master  General,  and  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  married  Georgiana-Eli/.abeth,  daughter  of  Right  Hon.  William  Irby,  first  Lord 
Boston,  April  28,  1772,  and  was  buried  at  Merton,  Jan.  30,  1818,  leaving  issue  1. 
Georgian*  ;  2.  Charlotte;  3.  George,  the  present  noble  proprietor  of  Merton  Hall;  4. 
Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  ;  and  5,  Augusta. 

X  This  was  kindly  communicated  to  me  uy  the  late  Mr.  S.  Tabrum,  ofMertpn. 
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of  which  750  acrc3  arc  arable,  382 
pasture,  meadow,  and  heath,  68  plan¬ 
tations  and  woods,  131  common,  in¬ 
cluding  the  green,  18  acres,  2  roods, 
homesteads,  including  cottages  and 
gardens. 

In  1821  there  were  18  houses;  m. 
Merton  Hall,  1  private  house,  four 
farm  houses,  12  cottages,  containing 
22  tenements.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to 
162;  viz.  78  males,  and  84  females. 
Mary  Codling,  widow,  aged  79>  was 
tfce  oldest  person  in  the  parish. 

From  an  Overseer’s  account-book, 
beginning  “  April  the  6th  day,  1675,” 
it  appears  that  only  one  person  then 
received  parochial  relief,  “  John  Rud- 
nall,  8 d.  a  weeke  for  50  weekes,”  and 
that  the  whole  poor  rates  and  parish 
ex pences  amounted  to  1  /.  14s.  6c/.  I 
continued  my  search  through  the  hook, 
and  adding  together  the  parochial  ex- 
pences  for  33  years,  from  1675  to  1707, 
both  inclusive,  I  found  them  amount 
to  287/.  Os.  Ad.  The  Poor  Rates  of 
one  year,  1822,  were  281/.  As.  6d. 
(having  encreased  74/.  As.  6d.  in  22 
years,  from  1800). 

There  is  a  School  in  the  parish  for 
the  poor  children,  supported  entirely 
by  the  De  Grey  family. 

The  Church  of  Merton  ( see  Plate  I.) 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  stands 
in  the  park,  a  short  distance  on  the 
right  from  the  turnpike  road  leading 
from  Watton  to  Thetford.  It  was 
given  by  Jeffrey  Baniard  (Baynard), 
and  confirmed  by  Roger  Baniard  his 
son,  and  Fulk  Baniard  his  grandson, 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes, 
in  Sussex;  viz.  the  church  and  parson 
of  Merton  with  his  land,  and  also  the 
tithes  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  hall, 
and  80  acres  of  his  gift.  The  rectory, 
temp.  Edw.  I.  was  valued  at  13  marks, 
the  prior  of  Lewes’s  portion  at  10 

*  ■  .  •  t  .i  
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marks,  peter  pence  !(>»/.  The  tem*. 
porals  of  the  prior  of  LtHves  were  taxed 
at  415.  3d*.  It  stands  in  the  king^s 
books  by  the  name  of  Marlon,  alias 
Merton,  and  is  valued  at  6/.  0 s.5d.  and 
being  sworn  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  40/.  5s.  is  discharged  of  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  and  so  is  capable  of  aug¬ 
mentation.  It  is  subject  to  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Norwich. 

The  Church,  which  is  a  very  pltas- 
sing  object  from  every  side,  consists  of 
a  chancel,  South  aile,  nave,  North  and 
South  porch,  and  tower.  The  chancel 
and  South  porch  are  tiled,  the  other 
parts  are  all  leaded.  The  tower  is 
round  (a  tiling  not  uncommon  in  this 
county +),  and  has  a  small  wooden 
spire  surmounted  by  a  vane.  There 
are  three  hells,  thus  inscribed  : 

1.  ANNO  DOMINI  1564.  I.  B. 

2.  IOHN. DRAPER. MADK. ME.  l62Q. 

3.  IOHN.  DARBIE.  MADE  .  ME.  1664. 

I  AMES  DE  GRAY.  EQVES. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  lighted 
by  a  small  round-headed  window,  to 
the  West,  divided  into  two  lights  by  a 
stone  mu’lion  ;  the  upper  part  has  one 
round-headed  window  to  each  of  the 
cardinal  points.  The  date  of  the  tower 
may,  1  think,  be  safely  fixed  in  the 
12th  century. 

The  nave  is  lofty,  and  is  separated 
from  the  tower  by  a  plain  circular  arch, 
and  from  the  aile  by  four  sharp  pointed 
arches  upon  three  octagonal  pillars. 
The  entrance  through  the  porch,  on 
the  North,  is  by  a  pointed  arch.  It  is 
lighted  on  the  North  by  two  long,  nar¬ 
row,  lancet-shaped  windows,  decorated 
both  on  the  inside  and  outside  with 
slender  shafts,  and  divided  by  one  plain 
mullion,  finished  at  the  top  with  a 
quatrefoil.  On  the  South  are  three 
clerestory  windows,  each  one  divided 
into  two  lights  by  one  mullion,  form¬ 
ing  a  trefoil  at  the  top.  They  contain. 
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*  William,  son  of  John  Bacon  of  Griston,  gave  to  William,  Prior  of  Lewes,  his  right  in 
a  messuage  and  46  acres  of  land,  9s.  6d.  rent  iu  Merton,  all  which  revenues  continued  is 
tjtat  monastery  till  its  dissolution,  and  then  came  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  were 
afterwards  sold  to  the  De  Greys. 

In  1374  there  was  a  composition  made  between  the  Prior  and  Rector,  by  which  the  latter 
41  was  for  ever  to  have  all  their  portion  of  tithes  in  Merton,  with  a  toft  called  Lewes-yard  (of 
course  frefrn  the  priory  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex),  and  50  acres  called  Lewes-lond,  or  land. 

f  Mr.  Ledwich  [see  Gent.  Mag.  for  Oct.  1813,  p.  317  note§]  ascribes  the  round  towers 
of.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Churches  to  Irish  Missionaries.  And  why? — merely  from  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  those  round  towers  in  Ireland,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  disquisition  with 
antiquaries  !  It  appears  to  me  more  probable,  that  the  architects  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
(where  the  Churches  are  almost  all  built  of  small  flints),  preferred  the  round  to  the  square 
lorn,  to  save  the  expence  of  free-stone,  which  would  have  been  wanted  in  the  latter  case 
fer  the  corners  of  the  building.  ■ , 
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tering  Baynard  ;  the  3rd  bears  De 
Grey‘s  ;  the  4th,  Manning,  quarterly 
Az.  and  Gu.  over  all  a  cross  natonce 
between  three  trefoils  slipped  Or;  the 
5th  has  l)e  Grey  impaling  Manning. 
The  inscription,  which  has  been  reared 
oft,  was  as  follows: 

Crate  pro  a’i’ab’tf  IDiTT  i  be  Creg  2Cr^ 
mioeri  $  Cbrirftianae  utori£  ejus,  filiae 
^ob’is  dJteanngnge  ntiper  be  Cllingbam 
jDEtagna  gener:  $  pro  a’l’ab'e?  omtuutn 
benefactoru’  s’ucru’,  $  pro  a’i’abV  pro 
qutb'si  tenentur.  Cm  quibe’  ICillfius? 
obtic  in  fetfta  $>Vi  .SDartuu  Cp’1.  an  o 
b’tu  TliiCCCClrrili.  bicta  Christiana 
obiit  in  festo  .2j*Vi  $etn  ab  bincula... 

Another  stone,  partly  covered  by  the 
hall  pew,  had  five  shields  and  an  in¬ 
scription  on  brass,  all  gone.  It  was 
in  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  William 
de  Grey,  son  and  heir  of  William  de 
Grey,  and  sister  to  Edmond  Beding- 
field,  esq.  who  died  April  5,  1480. 
The  arms  were  Grey  impaling  Bav- 
liard;  Grey  quartering  Baynard  im¬ 
paling  Redingfield,  quartering  Tuden- 
ham. 

The  next  stone,  a  little  to  the  north, 
has  also  lost  its  brass  and  inscription. 

Against  the  north  wall,  under  the 
first  window  from  the  chancel,  there  is 
a  monument  for  William  deGrey,  esq. 
and  his  two  wives.  The  brasses  are 
all  remaining,  except  those  which  bore 
the  inscriptions.  His  effigv  in  armour, 
with  the  arms  of  De  Grey,  is  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  having  his  helm 
lying  by  him,  a  scrovvl  issuing  from 
his  mouth,  and  De  Grey’s  arms  quar¬ 
tering  Baynard  over  his  head;  behind 
him  are  his  five  sons  in  loose  gowns 
with  a  disrobed  scrowl  over  their  heads  : 


*  See  Bl.  Ask  I.  287. 

In  consequence  of  the  paternal  arms  of  De  Grey  being  borne  by  so  many  families. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Grey,  about  1300,  totally  omitted  them,  and  assumed  those  of  Cornherd, 
which  he  and  his  descendants  for  several  generations  bore  as  their  paternal  arms,  vit. 
Az.  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  Or  ;  which  arms  the  Cornherd  or  Cornerth  family  took  in 
imitation  of  the  Baiuards,  their  superior  lords,  of  whom  they  held  great  part  of  their  estate, 
whose  arms  are  the  same  exactly  as  (  ornerd’s,  only  the  field  and  chevrons  differ  in  colour. 

In  all  MSS.  Visitations,  ike.  per  Hawley  Claren.  temp.  E.  VI. ;  per  Harvey  Claren.  temp. 
Eliz. ;  per  Bishe  Claren.  1664;  the  De  Greys  have  used  the  arms  of  Cornerd,  and  in 
Bhhe’s  Visitation  the  quarterings  are  thus  entered:  1.  Grey  alias  Cornerd,  Az.  a  fess 
between  two  chevrons  Or  ;  2.  Baynard ,  Arg.  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  Az. ;  3.  Barn - 
ston  or  Bernardeston,  Az.  a  fess  dancett^  Erm.  between  six  crosslets  Arg.;  4.  Munnmgt 
quartering  Az.  and  Gu.  over  all  a  cross  patouce  between  three  trefoils  slipped  Qr.  Crest: 
on  a  torce  of  his  colours  a  dragon’s  head  erased  Or. 

+  1.  Edmund,  see  monument  in  chancel  against  the  north  wall. — 2.  William,  see  mo¬ 
nument  in  south  aisle,  south  wall. — 3.  Fulk,  was  buried  in  1560  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Carbrooke  Church  near  Watton,  in  the  grave  of  Elizabeth  Drury  his  wife,  who  was  buried 
.Nov.  8,  1555.  Their  gravestone,  stripped  of  all  its  brasses,  still  remains.  In  Blomefield’s 

time  one  shield  remained,  having  the  arras  of  Grey  impaling  Baynard. — 4.  . — 5.  ..j... 

Daughters  :  1.  “  Gabrieli  Grey,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Grey,  was  baptized  the  xxt 
.  ef  September  1551.*' — Parish  Register  of  Thompson,  Norfolk. 

•p  posit* 


as  is  usual  in  country  churches,  frag¬ 
ments  of  stained  glass.  Near  the  first 
pillar  to  the  west  stands  the  font, 
which  consists  of  an  octagonal  bason 
and  shaft,  raised  on  a  base  of  two 
steps,  all  of  stone.  The  bason  is  lined 
with  lead,  and  perforated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  eight  faces  are  ornamented 
vviih  plain  shields.  The  corners  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  bason  have  angels, 
with  expanded  wings,  hearing  shields. 
The  covering,  which  is  of  wood,  is 
lofty,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
arch  ;  it  was  formerly  gill  and  richly 
ornamented  with  tabernacle  work,  but 
is  now  going  to  decay. 

The  seats  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  are  open,  and  appear  antient. 
On  the  south  side  are  four  inclosed 
pews,  built  in  1813,  and  appropriated 
to  the  four  farms  into  which  the  parish 
is  divided.  The  hall  pew,  which  is 
of  carved  oak,  and  lined,  stands  at  the 
south-east  end.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the 
north  side,  are  fixed  the  reading-desk 
and  pulpit,  both  of  oak  ;  the  latter  is 
octagonal. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nave  there  is  a 
stone,  which  formerly  had  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

Crate  pro  a’i’a  Christianas  93ttcfcen- 
ham  *  nuper  upontf  Ceargii  ^ucfcen- 
fjam  filiae  lCill:  be  Creg  ?trmigeri, 
qtie  obiit  pill"  Die  3?unii  K°  b’ni 
.ibiCCCCltrrrn.  et  pro  a'i’a  SCgnetis 
l?eth  quonDa’  filiae  Ifrancisci  $eth  3Cr* 
ntigeri,  que  Diem  dausit  ertremum, 
bi3:  ppiii  detail  dJEtCCCClpjrnriiii. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  above  lies  a 
stone  which  had  formerly  five  shields, 
viz.  the  1st  has  De  Grey’s  arms  f ; 
gnd,  now  gone,  had  De  Grey,  quar- 
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opposite  16  him  is  Mary  Bedingfield, 
his  first  wife,  kneeling,  with  her  three 
daughters  behind  her  *  over  her  head 
also  has  been  a  scrowl,  and  the  arms 
of  De  Grey  Quartering  liaynard  im¬ 
paling  Bedingneld,  Ermine,  an  eagle 
displayed  Gu.  quartering  Tudenham, 
lozenge,  Arg.  and  Gu.  Behind  them 
is  Grace .Teye,  his  2nd  wife,  and  their 
two  daughters  with  dishevelled  hair; 
over  her  has  been  a  scrowl ;  the  arms 
of  De  Grey  quartering  Baynurd,  im¬ 
paling  Teye  of  Essex,  a  fess,  in  chief 
three  martlets,  in  base  a  chevron, 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  London,  July  14. 

I^HE  following  narrative  is  collected 
from  the  same  authority  as  that 
in  page  3 1 1  of  your  Magazine  for  May, 
which  your  Correspondent  VV.  L.  C. 
calls  “  The  Fabius-like  caution  and 
firmness  exhibited  by  a  London  citizen 
during  that  dreadful  visitation  ”  This 
may  possibly  possess  some  portion  of 
interest  to  readers  of  a  similar  tasto 
with  him,  and,  as  well  as  my  prior 
communication,  is  one  among  the 
many  traits  of  former  times  collected 
during  nay  limited  researches  into  the 
antiquities  of  this  great  city ;  as  such 
it  is  perfectly  at  your  disposal. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Hamilton  Reid. 


Account  of  a  Family  preserved  on  Ship¬ 
board  in  the  'I'kamee  during  the  Great 

Plague  in  l6fi5. 

TWO  brothers  and  a  sister,  the 
children  of  one  pious  mother,  a  widow, 
lived  together  in  one  house  in  the  city  ; 
the  sister,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
was  about  nineteen,  one  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  near  forty,  and  the  other  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  sister,  as 
well  as  the  mother,  was  pious  and 
well  instructed  ;  the  brothers  men  of 
business,  in  which  they  were  much 
taken  up  and  engaged,  but  still  sober 
and  orderly  people.  Having  been 
merchants  and  resided  abroad,  on  their 
return  to  England,  as  partners,  they 
had  large  concerns  on  their  hands, 
kept  tvvo  or  three  servants  and  book¬ 
keepers  daily  in  the  counting-house, 
and  doing  business  as  well  at  the 
water  side  as  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
As  the.  eldest  of  these  brotliers  was  a 
widower,  and  the  youngest  a  bachelor, 
the*  young  lady  ihnirt  sistfr  was  their 
housekeeper,  and  in  a  tamilia-r  way 
they  coiled  her  their  governess.  The 
old  lady,  with  §or»c  the  votinger 
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children,  lived  a  little  way  out  of  town, 
where  her  recollections  of  a  visitation 
similar  to  what  she  again  expected, 
often  gave  her  much  uneasiness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  sons  in  the  city.  This 
occasioned  her  visits  to  be  miigh  more 
frequent  than  before  ;  and  her  repeated 
admonitions  to  prepare  for  the  event 
expected,  by  repentance  and  a  change 
of  life,  at  length  were  thought  officious, 
and  in  a  great  measure  imputed  to 
imbecility.  But,  as  before  observed, 
the  old  lady  had  lived  in  London  in 
the  time  of  the  great  plague,  as  it  was 
then  called,  2Q  years  before,  viz.  in 
1624,  when  there  died  of  all  distempers 
abo\e  54,000  people,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  out-parishes.  One  of  the  last 
conferences  these  young  men  had  with 
their  mother  upon  this  subject  was  in 
February  1665,  and  then  but  one  per¬ 
son  had  died  of  the  plague  since  De¬ 
cember;  so  that  the  eldest  brother 
once  or  twice  jested  with  her  and  Lis 
sister  on  the  subject,  and,  as  the  latter 
thought,  a  little  prophanely.  It  was 
not  above  a  fortnight  after  this  dis¬ 
course  when  the  city  had  another 
alarm,  and  one  of  her  brothers  was 
the  person  that  brought  the  news, 
viz.  that  the  plague  had  broke  out  again 
in  St.  Giles’s  parish,  and  that  a  whole 
family  was  dead  of  it.  The  young  lady 
was  in  her  chamber,  when  her  brother 
coming  up  to  her  door,  “Oh,  sister," 
said  he,  “  we  are  all  undone  !”  “  Un¬ 

done,”  said  she,  “  what’s  the  matter  i'f 
He  could  nort  speak  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  continued — “  We  are  all  un¬ 
done,  sister  !  my  mother  and  you  were 
both  in  the  right,  the  Pi.ague  is  be¬ 
gun  !”  He  then  proceeded  to  give 
her  an  account  that  two  men  had  been 
buried  in  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields ; 
that  it  was  true  there  were  but  two 
persons  put  in  the  weekly  bill,  hut  lie 
was  assured  that  two  or  three  houses 
were  infected  ;  that  five  people  were 
dead  in  one,  and  seven  in  another j 
that  the  burials  in  St.  Giles's  parish, 
usually  16  or  18  a  week,  had  increased 
to  30.  Though  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  some  reasoning  on  the  com* 
mon  calamity,  many  persons,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  one  in  this  family,  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  themselves  that  the 
disorder  had  died  away ;  but  about  the 
3rd  or  4th  of  May*  the  youngest  bro¬ 
ther,  having  been  out  in  the  morning, 
came  into  the  counting-house,  when, 
having  sent  a  servant  out  of  the 
-way  and  shut  the  drtor,  the  ehfcer  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
any  bad  news — any  thing  more  of  the 
plague  :  “Any  thing  more  of  it  ?  why 
tis  come  into  the  city :  here’s  one  dead 
in  the  next  street  to  us  almost,  'tis  but 
in  Bearbinder-lane.  Indeed,  my  Lord 
Mayor  sent  two  surgeons  to  search  the 
body,  and  they  have  both  given  it  in 
that  he  died  of  the  Plague :  he  was  a 
Frenchman.’’ 

This  discourse  having  ended,  the 
elder  brother  went  out,  and  found  all 
the  other  had  said  was  true  ;  the  plague 
had  infected  five  or  six  families  in  St. 
Giles's,  near  Long  Acre,  and  had 
spread  down  Drury-fane  into  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  parish,  and  the  other  way  into 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  Still  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  many  persons,  especially 
shop-keepers,  concealed  the  distemper 
as  much  as  they  could  to  prevent  their 
customers  from  leaving  them.  The 
dead  they  pretended  died  of  the  spotted 
fever,  or  any  thing  else  they  could  get 
the  searchers  to  report  for  them. 

This  family,  like  the  other  that  re¬ 
sided  near  Wood-street,  Cripplegate, 
after  some  deliberation,  proposed  get¬ 
ting  a  stock  of  bread  and  beer  into  the 
house,  and  to  trust  to  their  mother  m 
the  country,  who  sent  them  fresh  pro¬ 
visions  every  week  ;  but  when  it  was 
considered  that  no  messenger  or  servant 
would  dare  to  bring  them  provisions 
much  longer,  this  scheme  was  given 
up  as  being  then  too  late.  At  this 
time  it  appears  the  ordinary  carriers 
hail  ceased  going;  besides,  there  was 
no  passing  the  roads;  the  towns  were 
all  guarded,  the  passages  stopped  ;  and 
though  they  had  got  certificates  of 
health  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  city 
began  now  to  be  so  infected  that  no 
one  would  receive  them — no  inn  would 
lodge  them  on  the  way.  They  had  for 
some  time  left  off  burying  the  dead  in 
the  usual  form  and  manner,  especially 
in  the  out-parts;  but  the  dreadful  cry 
of  “  Bring  out  vour  dead,”  between 
twelve  and  three  in  the  morning,  was 
not  heard  in  the  city  till  the  first  week 
in  August.  In  that  week  more  than 
4000  persons  in  the  parishes  near  the 
city  wails,  about  Bishopsgate  and  Crip¬ 
plegate,  had  died. 

This  family,  having  debated  three 
ot  four  days  respecting  their  means  of 
providing  for  themselves,  were  happily 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  captain  of 
a  ship  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  bro¬ 
thers,  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  a 
voyage  to  Genoa  and  Messina.  Having 


something  to  communicate',  he  began 
to  tell  one  of  the  owners  that  he  won¬ 
dered  he  had  not  removed  his  family 
all  this  while,  &c.  The  captain  wa* 
some  time  before  he  would  undertake 
to  explain  his  proposal  ;  but  being 
pressed  to  come  to  the  point,  he  replied, 
“  Why,  then,  Sir,  the  short  of  the 
story  is  this — Have  I  not  a  ship  here 
in  the  river?  and  is  she  not  your  own, 
excepting  a  sixteenth  which  I  have  by 
your  friendship?  Here  we  have  vic¬ 
tuals  for  her  for  four  months  for  twenty- 
two  men,  and  have  put  her  up  on  the 
Exchange  for  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Mes¬ 
sina.  We  have  taken  in  no  goods  on 
your  account  but  some  hogsheads  of 
sugar  and  about  50  fodder  of  lead  for 
ballast  ;  nor,  as  things  are  now,  will 
any  body  ship  off  any  thing;  besides, 
’tis  to  no  purpose  to  go  to  sea;  for  no 
nation  in  Europe  will  give  us  product, 
or  let  us  so  much  as  come  to  an  anchor 
in  any  of  their  ports.”  In  a  word,  the 
captain’s  proposal  being  adopted,  the 
ship  fell  down  from  Rotherhithe  to 
Deptford,  and  beds  and  bedding-linen 
of  all  sorts,  with  all  kinds  of  kitchen 
furniture,  and  other  family  necessaries, 
were  packed  up  in  cases,  boxes,  and 
bales,  as  if  for  the  use  of  passengers. 
All  the  plate  and  valuables  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  were  fetched  away  by  the  ship’s 
long-boat,  and  another  they  borrowed, 
for  three  days  together,  their  own 
servants  assisting  to  put  it  on-board. 
The  captain  was  equally  industrious, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  as  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  out  and  provisioned  as  if 
a  voyage  to  sea  had  really  been  in¬ 
tended. 

Their  dwelling-house  in  the  city,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  they 
left  fastened  up  with  no  one  in  it,  the 
care  of  it  being  consigned  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  watch  by  night,  and  two  poor 
men  who  took  their  turns  in  keeping 
the  outer  door  bv  day,  took  in  letters, 
and  attended  to  such  business  as  might 
casually  occur.  The  letters  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  sent  to  a  house  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  thence  they  were  brought  to  the 
ship’s  side,  having  been  sprinkled  with 
viwegar,  and  then  scorched  at  the  fire. 

The  ship  continued  at  anchor  a  little 
above  Deptford  about  a  fortnight; 
hut  finding  by  that  time  the  dread¬ 
ful  increase  of  the  plague*  that  came* 
on  eastward  from  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  by  the  north  side  of  ther 
city,  into  Aldgate,  Whitechapel,  and 
Stepney,  and  raged  especially  in  Wap* 

ping 
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pins  and  Ratclifle,  and  even  down 
to  Black  wall,  also  that  some  persons 
had  died  of  it  in  Ilotherhithe  and  Dept¬ 
ford,  they  expected  they  should  he,  as 
it  were,  surrounded  ;  so  the  captain,  at 
their  request,  weighed  and  fell  down 
the  river  to  Bugoy’s  Hole,  a  secure 
place  for  ships  to  ride  in. 

The  vessel  they  were  in  carried  1 6 
guns,  and  could  carry  24;  so  that  they 
lived  at  large,  and  had  room  enough. 
The  merchants  and  family  had  the 
great  cabin  and  steerage  to  themselves, 
with  some  others  built  for  his  maid¬ 
servants  and  children  in  the  gun-room. 
The  captain  had  the  round-house  and 
the  little  room  before  it,  which  they 
called  the  cuddie,  for  his  family,  and 
the  quarter  deck  was  their  parade, 
over  which  an  awning  was  thrown  ; 
and  being  closely  covered  at  the  top  and 
sides,  it  appeared  like  a  great  hall. 
Here  they  rode  with  much  satisfaction 
all  the  rest  of  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  last  weekly  bill  amounted  to 
the  frightful  number  of  74t)f),  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  who  died  in  Deptford 
and  Greenwich. 

While  they  thus  lav  in  Bugby’s 
Hole,  the  captain  and  the  merchant’s 
brother  ventured  down  to  Woolwich, 
or  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town  ;  but 
did  not  go  on  shore  ;  neither  were  the 
people  willing  at  first  that  they  should, 
not  knowing  whence  they  came,  or 
how  they  fared  on-board.  They  were 
the  more  wary,  as  they  knew  that  in 
the  parishes  of  Bromley,  Blackwall, 
Poplar,  Limehouse,  Bow,  Old  Ford, 
Bethnal  Green,  Mile  End,  &c.  there 
died  102b  that  very  week. 

However,  the  visit  to  Woolwich 
answered  the  purpose  intended.  They 
learned  that  the  town  was  not  yet  in¬ 
fected,  excepting  two  houses  at  a  little 
distance  towards  Greenwich,  where 
three  or  four  had  died  ;  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  yet  pretty  well  supplied  with 
provisions:  so  they  got  a  prior  woman 
of  that  place  to  purchase  them  fresh 
butter,  eggs,  and  a  good  deal  of  garden 
stuff.  Apples  in  particular  were  a  great 
relief  to  them,  having  been  so  long 
confined  to  salt  meats,  very  different 
from  their  former  wav  of  living.  They 
also  purchased  such  fresh  meats  as 
pork  and  veal.  But  by  the  next  mar¬ 
ket  day  the  plague  had  got  so  far  into 
the  tow  n  that  the  country  people  came 
but  very  thinly  to  market.  This  source 
being  thus  interrupted,  the  captain 
made  a  little  voyage  in  his  boat  to 


Barking  Creek  ;  but  here  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  fishing  smacks  at  the 
mouth  of  it  that  the  plague  had  got  in 
there  also.  The  truth  they  did  not  stay 
to  ascertain,  but  came  back. 

The  merchant  after  litis  growing  im¬ 
patient,  they  weighed  and  went  down 
to  Greenhithe,  where  they  heard  that 
the  plague  was  at  Gravesend,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Rochester,  but  happily  this 
news  proved  premature  ;  yet  as  the 
merchant  could  not  bear  to  be  any¬ 
where  with  the  ship,  if  the  plague  was 
beyond  him,  he  made  the  captain  fall 
down  again  to  Gravesend,  and  passing 
the  town  he  came  to  an  anchor  below 
a  place  since  called  “  The  New  Ta¬ 
vern,’’  being  as  far  as  the  custom-house 
officers  would  let  him  pass  without 
clearing. 

In  line,  they  agreed  at  last  to  come 
up  the  river  again,  not  to  Greenhithe 
where  they  lay  before,  hut  to  the  upper 
part  of  what  they  call  Long  Beach. 
Here  they  had  good  and  safe  riding, 
though  not  without  some  blustering 
weather.  Here  lay  six  other  vessels, 
two  above  them,  and  four  below  ;  and 
though  they  did  not  go  on-board  each 
other,  yet  they  soon  became  acquainted, 
and  conversed  upon  the  state  of  public 
affairs-  They  soon  found  these  were 
outward  bound  ships,  but  embargoed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  general  calamity  ; 
that  the  captains  had  ail  their  families 
on-board,  with  others,  and  had  fallen 
down  there  for  safety  from  the  plague  ; 
and  that  hitherto  there  had  not  been 
the  least  illness  among  them.  They 
had  not  been  there  above  three  davs, 
when  the  headmost  ship  made  a  signal 
to  the  rest,  which  they  found  was  to 
know  if  they  would  join  in  a  weekly 
last,  which  the  six  ships  had  observed 
ever  since  they  rode  there,  to  beg  of 
the  Almighty  to  preserve  them  from 
the  pestilence;  and  further  stated,  that 
they  should  be  glad  if  these  would  join 
them  in  it.  This  being  agreed  to,  an 
officer  in  a  boat  informed  the  single 
ship  that  they  began  at  eight  the  next 
morning,  and  resolved  not  to  eat  or 
drink  till  six  in  the  evening.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  kept  a  most  religious  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation;  the  captain 
and  his  family  remained  in  the  round¬ 
house,  &rc.  and  none  of  them  were  em¬ 
ployed  otherwise  than  in  reading  and 
acts  of  devotion  during  that  day. 

Three  days  after  this,  Sept.  6,  1 665, 
they  received  the  Weekly  Bill  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  stating  that  front  the  29th  of 

August 
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A-u&u&A  tili  the  5th  of  September,  the 
number  of  the  dead  was  8252,  and  ot 
the  plague  and  spotted  fever  7145. 
The  next  resolution  partly  agreed  to 
by  the  captains,  owners,  and  people 
on-board,  was  to  put  to  sea,  and  sail, 
if  need  were,  to  Ireland,  where  they 
might  be  furnished  with  provisions, 
and  ride  in  safety.  The  principal  mer¬ 
chant  assured  them  that  he  would 
stand  by  them  and  assist  them,  i!  they 
would  agree  to  stand  by  one  another  ; 
and  that  as  they  were  seven  sail,  all  of 
good  force,  the  people  wherever  they 
came  might  be  compelled  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  for  their  money ; 
or  they  might  go  on  shore  and  dwell  at 
large,  as  they  found  convenient,  till 
this  terrible  judgment  should  be  over¬ 
past.  After  all,  the  women  being  afraid 
of  the  sea  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
though  much  time  was  lost  in  debate, 
the  proposal  wasnever  fuliy  agreed  upon. 

Three  dismal  weeks  had  now  been 
worn  out  in  these  consultations  and 
unsteady  resolutions,  the  poor  ladies 
being  afraid  to  stay,  and  afraid  to  go 
away.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Michaelmas  day,  they  were 
surprised  early  in  the  morning  to  hear 
the  headmost  ship  fire  five  guns.  Look¬ 
ing  out,  they  found  she  had  spread  her 
ancient  and  pendants,  and  all  looked 
with  a  face  of  joy.  They  then  began 
to  call  to  one  another  with  their  speak¬ 
ing-trumpets,  when  they  discovered  a 
boat  coming  off  to  give  them  an  ac¬ 
count  of  things  ;  in  fact  the  number  of 
burials  was  decreased  near  2000.  Guns 
were  now  fired,  and  the  people  in  the 
ships  drank  to  each  other.  Boats  now 
began  to  pass  and  repass  as  usuai  to 
ant!  from  London  ;  but  none  of  these 
would  they  suffer  to  come  on-board, 
nor  any  of  their  own  people  to  go  on 
shore;  and  in  this  cautious  manner 
they  lived  out  the  whole  of  November, 
•it  which  time  the  burials  in  London 
amounted  to  no  more  than  428,  most 
of  the  parishes  being  entirely  clear  of 
the  plague.  Accordingly  they  weighed 
front  Long  Reach,  and  came  to  an  an¬ 
chor  near  Limehouse.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mutual  visits  and  congratu¬ 
lations. 

While  they  continued  here  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  fumily  sent  some  of  their  serv¬ 
ants  to  town,  to  open  and  air  the 
house,  make  fires  in  the  rooms,  air  and 
warm  the  beds, and  dry  the  linen.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  hangings  were  taken  down 
and  all  burnt,  except  the  tapestry1;  as 
Mag.  July,  1825. 
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baking,,  or  washing  them  iu  .vinegar 
and  drying  them  afterwards,  wa&  not 
deemed  sufficiently  safe. 

Thus,  after  four  months  absence,  all 
things  being  prepared  within  doors, 
they  returned  to  their  habitation  sound 
and  in  health;  their  measures  for  pre¬ 
paration  and  preservation  being  such 
as  may  be  justly  recommended  as  an 
example  to  others. 

- — — 

Mr.  Urban,  July  6. 

r|  ''HE  small  village  of  Hemington  is 
1.  seated  in  the  parish  of  Locking- 
ton,  in  the  angle  of  the  county  of  Lei¬ 
cester  South  of  the  Trent,  near  to 
Doningfon  Castle,  and  ten  miles 
North-east  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

The  population  of  the  “  parish’’  of 
Hemington  in  1801,  was,  Males  17 1, 
Females  lGY),  total  33?  ;  consisting  of 
73  families,  inhabiting  71  houses.  .  In 
1811  the  “  township’’  of  Hemington 
contained  Males  I97,  Females  187, 
total  384 ;  families  89,  inhabiting  78 
bouses;  and  in  1821,  Males  222,  Fe¬ 
males  199,  total  421  ;  families  91,  in¬ 
habiting  81  houses. 

The  families  of  de  Ouency,  Crop- 
hull,  Beaumont,  Verdon,  Langton, 
and  Devereux,  held  at  various  times 
property  here,  as  did  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  de  Pratis  at  Leicester.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Harpur  subsequently  became 
possessed  of  the  manor. 

Near  the  Church  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  mansion,  with  a  very  thick 
wall  about  it. 

Of  the  Church,  a  venerable  frag¬ 
ment,  little  remains.  ( See  Plate  II.) 
The  whole  of  the  nave  is  demolished  ; 
three  beautiful  arches  only  remaining 
to  shew  what  it  once  was.  The  pii-. 
lars  which  support  them  are  plain  and 
low  ;  from  which  the  arches  spring  to 
a  considerable  height.  The  tower  is 
tolerably  preserved,  and  has  over  it  a 
small  spire.  The.ehancel  still  remains. 
The  two  windows  on  the  South  side 
of  it  are  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments;  their  mullions  a  trefoil,  and 
over  that  a  quatrefoil.  The  roof  is 
lofty,  and  the  East  window  was  rather 
large.  The  desecration  of  the  Church 
appears  to  have  taken  place  some  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Mr.  Wyrley,  who  visited-  it 
about  1590,  says,  “  it  is  a  fair  Church, 
but  the  glass  all  ruined, and  the  Church 
not  in  use  to  the  end  it  was  budded-. 
We  suffer  propter  ?ieg  lea  turn 
Dei.'’  The  whole  is  now  a  picturesque 
ruin.  ;  •  L. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  July  5Q 

OUR  Correspondent  J.  A.  (part  i. 
L  p.  309)  having  communicated 
some  valuable  information  relative  to 
Earl  Coningsby’s  Topographical  Col¬ 
lections,  allow  me  to  otier  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  Paintings,  Por¬ 
traits,  &c.  at  Hampton  Court  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Co¬ 
ningsby  family,  being  the  result  of  a 
visit  there  a  few  years  back* * * §. 

Henry,  Baron  Abergavenny,  great 
grandfather  to  Earl  Coningsby  (ob. 
1642),  in  the  attitude  of  rising  from 
his  seat. 

Lady  Mary  Sackville,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  (ob.  1608),  wife  to 
Henry,  Lord  Abergavenny.  Three 
quarters  size. 

The  late  Earl  Coningsby,  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Essex 
(ob.  1729),  and  his  two  daughters, 

Margaret  (ob . )  and  Frances  (ob. 

1781),  whole  lengths,  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  in  the  year  1722. 
The  Earl  is  depicted  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  resting  his  right  arm  on  the  Holy 
Bible,  grasping  in  his  hand  a  roll,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  ‘  Magna  Charta. . . 
9th  of  Henry  the  Third.  This  is  my 
birthright  purchased  with  the  blood  of 
my  ancestor,’  bearing  a  strong  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  violence  of  his  opinions. 
On  the  tablet  against  which  the  Earl 
leans,  is  represented  the  arms,  quar¬ 
terly  of  12,  with  the  supporters,  and 
motto  ‘  Tacta  Libertas.'  Underneath 
is  the  following:  ‘This  first  CoatJ 
was  in  this  manner  borne  by  John 
Lord  Coningsby  Baron  of  Coningsby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  slain  in  the 
Baron’s  Warrs  in  the  Reign  of  King 
John*,  the  which  Town  and  Castle  of 
Coningsby  being  then  confiscated,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Shef¬ 


field,  and  this  is  approved  by  the  He¬ 
ralds  upon  perusal  of  the  evidence  of 
H  u m  ph  r ey  Co n  ings by  o f  N  e nd  -  Sol  lers , 
who  is  lineally  descended  from  the 
said  John.’  The  Tower  of  London  is 
in  the  distance,  to  which  the  Earl  was 
committed  for  some  offence  he  gave  in 
Parliament.  Vertue’s  large  engraving 
is  from  this  painting. 

Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  Founder 
of  the  Red  Coat  Hospital  in  the  City 
of  Hereford  (ob.  1  ()26),  great-grand¬ 
father  to  Earl  Coningsby;  with  his 
favourite  dwarf  Crickett,  and  Dog; 
whole  length. 

The  same  Sir  Thomas,  at  the  age 
of  21,  in  1572. 

Phillipa,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas,  a 
Fitzwilliam  by  her  father,  and  a  Sid¬ 
ney  by  her  mother’s  side,  1578. 

Another  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  an  excellent  piece  of  rnorai  and 
reli  gious  advice  addressed  to  his  son 
Fitzwilliam  Coningsby,  when  the  latter 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (lately  written  fair,  framed, 
and  glazed).  Dated  ‘  20 th  Dec.  l()20.’ 

An  undoubted  original  on  wood, 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  w  ho  built  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  with  the  spoils  from  Agin- 
court.  This  portrait  has  been  often 
described  and  engraved.  A  very  accu¬ 
rate  copy  of  it  on  pannel  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Harris,  printer, 
Leominster. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (ob. 
709),  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

A  View  of  Coningsby  Castle  in 
Lincolnshire,  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in 
King  John’s  reign;  having  been  in 
the  family  300  years,  which  Castle  and 
Barony  had  descended  to  them  from 
the  Saxons,  ‘  as  by  auncient  recorde 
dot  he  appeared  § 


*  The  dates  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  from  a  pedigree  of  the  family,  compiled  from 
the  Records  in  the  College  of  Arms,  bearing  date  12 th  April,  1823. 

•f  Quarterly,  1  and  4  Argent,  two  lions  passant  Gules ;  2  and  3  Gules,  three  conies 
sejant  Argent;  Coningsby.  John  Baron  Coningsby  bore  his  arms  thus,  giving  some 
other  coat  a  superiority  or  preference  to  his  own  identical  bearing.  The  first  quartering 
answers  to  the  name  of  Lvgon,  a  powerful  family  in  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire. 
The  supposition  that  it  may  be  the  Lygon  coat,  is  partly  corroborated  by  a  fragment  in 
No.  2141  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  where  these  arms  are  rudely  sketched  on  the  back  of  a 
Lygon  pedigree,  not  containing  any  descent  of  Coningsby.  All  the  pedigrees  of  the  family 
that  are  extant  commence  only  with  this  John,  Baron  Coningsby  ;  it  therefore  rem&ius 
in  doubt  how  this  coat  accrued  to  him. 

J  There  is  certainly  an  error  in  this  statement;  for  John  Baron  Coningsby  (supevst.  an. 
1200)  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  in  1266  (50  Hen.  III.) 

§  Coningsby,  or,  as  in  Domesday,  Cuningsbei,  from  whence  this  family  derived  their 
name,  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bane,  about  eight  miles  from 
Horncastle.  The  manor,  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  Marmions  of  Wintringham  (to 
whom  the  Coniagsbys  were  in  some  degree  of  affinity),  lias  for  many  years  belonged  to  the 
Heathcote  family,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  of  Normamon,  co. 
Rutland,  bart. 
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Five  large  old  paintings  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Conrt. 

The  Battle  of  Aghrim  in  Ireland, 
fought  when  Earl  Coningsby  was  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland. 

An  original  portrait  of  Henry  VII. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
and  wife  of  Henry  VII. 

Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  Preceptor  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  father  to  Phil  1  i pa 
wife  of  Sir  Thos.  Coningsby  (ob.  1599). 

Anne  (dau.  of  Sir  William,  and 
sister  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  knt.),  wife 
to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  repre¬ 
sented  with  her  right  hand  on  a  scull, 
covered  with  an  inscription  in  very 
small  characters,  probably  some  moral 
reflections  ;  her  left  caressing  a  fa¬ 
vourite  cat.  A  scull,  said  to  be  the 
original  of  the  painted  one,  is  preserved 
and  exhibited,  and  also  what  is  called 
the  helmet  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  seat,  but  from  the  style  of  its 
ornaments,  evidently  of  the  later  period 
of  James  I.  The  helmet  is  of  po¬ 
lished  steel,  inlayed  with  gold  orna¬ 
ments. 

Barbara,  daughter  of  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  of  Eye,  co.  Hereford,  esq.  first 
wife  of  Lord  Coningsby,  from  whom 
he  was  divorced.  (Of  the  Gorges,  there 
are  some  very  curious  particulars  in 
Lord  Coningsby ’s  Case  of  the  Five 
Hundreds,  &c. ;  folio.) 

Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  barb.  (ob. 
1720)  who  married  Meliora,  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Coningsby  by  his  first 
wife;  half  length. 

Meliora,  Lady  Southwell  (ob. 
1735-0');  half-length. 

A  small  coloured  figure  of  Thomas 
Coningsby,  esq.  son  of  Earl  C.  by  his 
first  wife,  modelled  in  his  lifetime  by 
his  own  order,  and  preserved  in  a  case. 
This  Thomas  is  reported  to  have  been 
deficient  in  his  intellects.  His  Lord- 
ship  had  six  children  by  his  first  Lady. 

Lady  Frances  Jones,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Richard,  Earl  of  llanelagh, 
and  second  wife  to  Earl  Coningsby  (ob. 
1714-15);  whole  length. 

The  same  lady,  by  Kneller,  at 
the  age  of  21. 

Richard  Earl  of  Cork,  great-grand¬ 
father  to  both  Lord  and  Lady  Coningsby 
(ob.  1 643). 

The  Viscountess  Ranelagh,  daugh* 
ter  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cork,  and  grand* 
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mother  to  Lady  Coningsby  (ob.  l6yi). 

Earl  Coningsby  in  his  park,  with 
Greyhounds,  and  view  of  his  mansion 
in  the  distance.  Kneller. 

Sir  Charles  Porter,  joint  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  Earl  Coningsby  in  Ireland, 
during  RiflO,  and  the  two  following 
years.  Copy  from  Kneller. 

Sir  William  Robinson,  knt.  Deputy 
to  Earl  Coningsby  when  Vice  Trea¬ 
surer  of  Ireland.  By  Kneller. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Thomas  Williams,  a  pleasant  Fool, 
belonging  to  his  Lordship,  who  died 
an.  1 6‘  8  7 . 

Elizabeth  Norbury,  cousin-german 
to  Earl  Coningsby. 

Mrs.  Harford,  cousin  ;  by  her 
father. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
K.  B.  (ob.  1759);  half  length. 

Frances  Countess  of  Essex,  mo¬ 
ther  to  the  present  Earl,  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  H.  Williams  and  Lady 
Frances  Coningsby  (ob.  1759);  half 
length. 

In  a  passage  window  are  three  coats 
of  arms  of  the  Coningsby’s  in  stained 
glass,  dated  1 6 14,  1 G 1 3,  1614,  marked 

T.  R. 

In  the  Library  is  shewn  a  bloody 
handkerchief,  which  Collins  in  his 
Peerage  thus  notices  : 

i(  Thomas  Coningsby,  esq.  (afterwards 
created  Earl)  being  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  Ireland,  was  so  near  his  Majesty 
King  William  the  Third,  that  when  the 
bullet  rising  aslant  on  the  King’s  right 
shoulder  took  out  a  piece  of  his  coat,  and 
tore  the  skin  and  flesh,  Mr.  Coningsby  im¬ 
mediately  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  clap 
his  handkerchief  on  the  place.” 

Visitors  are  likewise  shewn  a  hand¬ 
some  fowling-piece,  which  Earl  Co¬ 
ningsby  caused  to  be  made  from  the 
blades  of  swords  taken  from  the  Rebels 
at  the  same  battle;  on  the  barrel  of 
which  the  following  is  inscribed : 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  one 
I  in  the  Tower  became  a  Gun  ; 

Earl  Coningsby,  a  prisoner  there, 

Bespoke  and  took  me  to  his  care. 

And  fit  I  am  for  Loyal  Lords, 

Made  of  the  blades  of  rebels’  swords  ; 

Fit  for  the  noble  Earl  whose  crime 
Was  speaking  Truth  in  South-sea  time. 
Traitors,  beware,  when  I’m  enlarged, 
When  he  or  I  shall  be  discharg’d — 

For  this  my  first  and  true  report 
Pray  use  me  well  at  Hampton  Court. 

A  description  of  the  seat;  I  tbimk 

unueeessarv, 

J  5 
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unnecessary,  as  it  has  already  been  fre¬ 
quently  described  ;  but  was  induced  to 
send  you  the  above  lines  in  consequence 
of  their  having  been  erroneously  copied 
in  some  Topographical  Works. 

The  singular  speech,  so  profuse  in 
oaths  and  ungentlemanlike  expressions, 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  J.  A. 
is  preserved  in  Cole’s  MSS.  (Brit.  Mus. 
vol.  xli.)  ;  and  another  curious  affair 
respecting  a  Coningsby,  preserved  in  a 
letter  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  same  collection. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. 

In  addition  to  the  List  here  con¬ 
cluded,  we  annex  an  account  of  some 
paintings  which  may  have  escaped  our 
Constant  Reader’s  observations,  but 
were  preserved  in  the  curious  mansion 
of  Hampton  Court,  as  appears  from  a 
list  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Harris  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
our  correspondent  J.  A.  As  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  estate  in  Herefordshire  has 
passed  by  purchase  from  the  present 
Earl  of  Essex  (George  Capel  Co¬ 
ningsby)  to  Richard  Arkwright,  esq. 
great  changes  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  disposal  of  the  pictures,  and  the 
notice,  of  the  following  paintings  is 
therefore  given,  as  they  were  originally 
placed  there,  not  as  they  may  be  now. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  1.  Vandyke. 

The  Earl  of  Essex.  Lawrence. 

1  he  Countess  of  Essex.  Lawrence. 

Major  Basset,  father  of  the  present 
Countess  of  Essex. 

The  Countess  of  Kildare,  eldest 
daughter  to  the  Earl  ofRanelagh,  and 
sister  to  the  Lady  Coningsby. 

Edward  IV. 

William  III.  1700  ;  three  quarter 
length.  Kneller. 

William  III.;  whole  length.  Knel¬ 
ler. 

Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  III. 
Kneller. 

Fitzvvilliam  Coningsby,  grandfather 
to  Earl  Coningsby. 

Cecilia  Neville,  daughter  to  Henry 
Lord  Abergavenny,  by  Lady  Mary 
Sackville,  wife  to  Fitzwilliam  Conings¬ 
by  ;  whole  length. 

Lady  Lisburne,  second  wife  of 
Lord  Lisburne,  brother  to  Earl  Co¬ 
ni  ngsby’s  mother;  three  quarter  length. 
Kneller. 

Sir  Arthur  Loftus,  grandfather  to 
Earl  Coningsby  by  his  mother’s  side; 
thiee  quarter  length. 


Earl  Coningsby,  17<>y  ;  whole 
length.  Kneller. 

Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
cousin-german  to  Earl  Coningsby,  by 
his  mother  ;  three  quarter  length. 

Anne  Sidney,  Lady  Fitzvvilliam. 

Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  second  wife  to 
Earl  Ranelagh  (said  to  ha\e  been  the 
handsomest  woman  in  England,  of  her 
time) ;  whole  length. 

Elizabeth  Countess  of  Ranelagh, 
daughter  to  Lord  Willoughby,  and 
mother  to  Lady  Coningsbv. 

Richard  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  father 
to  the  second  wife  of  Earl  Coningsby. 

Lady  Margaret  Cecil  ;  half  length. 

Lady  Coningsby,  and  Lady  Ca¬ 
therine  Jones,  twin  daughters  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Earl  of  Ranelagh  by  his  first  wife; 
whole  length  ;  with  a  black  boy 
kneeling  and  presenting  a  basket  of 
Bowers. 

Lady  Margaret  Coningsby,  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Coningsby,  1750  ; 
half  length.  Ramsay. 

Lady  Frances  Coningsby,  youngest 
daughter  of  Earl  Coningsby. 

Lady  Coningsby,  first  wife  of  Earl 
Coningsby. 

Luke  of  Marlborough,  aetat.  bO  ; 
three  quarters  length.  Kneller. 

General  Gwinkle,  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  commanding  in  Ireland  when 
Earl  Coningsby  was  there;  three  quar¬ 
ter  length. 

Two  daughters  of  Earl  Coningsby, 
by  his  first  wife. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Felton,  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Felton,  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  Kneller. 

James  II. 

Richard  Talbot,  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

An  Old  Man,  jet.  87,  1704. 

Henry  IV.  on  horseback;  a  very 
large  picture. 

Old  Paintings  of  Wolf  and  Poultry 
—  Peacock  and  Fowls — Fruit  and 
Flowers — Bear  Hunting — Wolf  Hunt¬ 
ing — Old  unknown  Family  Portraits, 
originals  —  and  several  copies  in 
crayons,  &c. 

As  we  consider  accurate  accounts  of 
old  family  Pictures,  connected  with 
noble  houses,  interesting  matter  for 
our  pages  of  record,  we  should  be  glad 
to  receive  a  list  of  the  curious  pictures 
for  many  years  preserved  in  the  ancient 
sea  tof  the  Scudamores,  at  Home  Lacy, 
Herefordshire,  now  in  the  possession  of 
very  distant  branches  of  the  family. 

*  J 

Since 


1S25.J  Painted  Glass  at  Bar  dwell  Church;  Suffolk. 


Since  the  death  of  the  late  Charles 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  into 
the  Scudamore’s  house,  without  issue, 
the  paintings,  as  we  have  been  inform¬ 
ed,  are  dispersed.  Edit. 

' - ^ - 

lMr.  Urban,  Bury ,  July  8. 

MR.  P.  Sydney  has,  I  think,  sug¬ 
gested  the  right  answer  to  my 
query  (pt.  i.  p.  482),  respecting  the 
coat  of  arms  in  a  window  of  Bardwell 
Church,  Suffolk,  and  this  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  cross 
Tan  was  not  borne  by  all  the  branches 
of  the  Drury  family. 

The  figure  in  question  is  not  that  of 
Sir  William  de  Berdewell,  nor  has  any 
part  of  it  been  repaired  except  the 
head,  which  was  lost,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  modern  one.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  man  kneeling,  his  hands  joined 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ;  he  is  habited 
in  a  guipon  adorned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  as  stated  before,  and  richly 
diapered ;  his  arms  are  covered  by 
sleeves  of  chain  mail  with  black  guffs 
studded  with  yellow,  and  plate  gaunt¬ 
lets  upon  his  hands.  The  original  form 
of  the  helmet  was  conical,  as  appeared 
by  its  profile  remaining  in  the  antient 
lead-work  of  the  window.  A  short 
sword  or  dagger,  with  a  curiously- 
formed  hilt,  is  suspended  before  him 
from  a  broad  ornamented  belt  passing 
round  his  hips.  The  other  parts  of  the 
armour  are  similar  to  that  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed,  but  without  any  gilding;  his 
white  spurs  are  buckled  on  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  fashion.  A  triangular  shield  of 
the  arms  before  described  is  placed 
over  his  head.  This  shield  is  painted 
upon  a  single  piece  of  glass,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  confusion  of  colours  can  have 
arisen  from  the  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  workmen.  In  the  opposite 
light  of  the  window  is  the  figure  of  a 
lady  kneeling,  dressed  in  a  short  kind 
of  jacket,  with  a  train  of  dark  purple, 
and  a  very  richly -ornamented  white 
and  yellow  under-garment ;  her  head¬ 
dress  consists  of  a  coif  or  veil  of  white 
with  a  yellow  border.  Above  her  head 
is  a  helmet  supported  by  a  ragged  staff 
mantled  Or  and  Ermine,  and  hearing  for 
a  crest  a  mullet  of  six  points  Or.  These 
two  figures  are  set  in  a  very  rich 
ground-work  of  yellow  and  blue. 

The  efligy  of  Sir  William  de  Berde¬ 
well  still  remains  in  another  window 
in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  preservation, 
but  some  small  parts  having  been  lost, 
are  now  supplied  from  the  'mutilated 


remains  of  other  figures  of  the  same 
kind,  with  which  the  windows  of  this 
church  were  once  richly  ornamented.  . 
He  is  represented  kneeling  upon  a 
stool;  his  head  bare,  and  surrounded 
by  a  chaplet  of  small  circular  orna¬ 
ments;  he  wears  a  long  beard  and 
mnstachoes  ;  his  guipon  is  ornamented 
with  circles  inclosing  cinquefoils  co¬ 
loured  yellow,  and  its  skirt  is  deeply 
indented  in  the  form  of  leaves.  His 
limbs  are  completely  cased  in  plate 
armour,  except  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbows  and  knees,  the  heel,  and  lower 
part  of  the  foot,  which  parts  are  de¬ 
fended  by  mail  only ;  the  elbow  and 
knee-caps  are  of  very  simple  construe-'' 
tion,  fluted  and  gilt;  his  spurs,  which 
are  yellow,  have  the  shank  beat  at  an 
abrupt  curve,  and  inserted  into  two 
staples  or  rings  fixed  to  each  heel ;  his 
left  hand  is  elevated  and  open,  whilst 
his  right  supports  a  spear.  A  small  tri¬ 
angular  shield  hangs  from  his  neck  by 
a  narrow  strap,  bearing,  Gules,  a  goat 
salient  Arg.  armed  and  unguled  Or.  A 
very  long  and  broad  sword  depends 
from  a  highly-ornamented  girdle;  and 
his  helmet,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  now  lost,  appears  at  his  side.  Above 
this  figure  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of 
Berdewell  as  before,  surmounted  by 
the  helmet  and  crest,  viz.  on  a  wreath 
a  goat’s  head  couped  Ar.  armed  Or ; 
opposite  to  which,  in  the  other  light  of 
the  window,  is  a  similar  shield,  hel¬ 
met  and  crest  of  Pakenhum,  quarter¬ 
ing,  Or  and  Gules,  in  the  first  an 
eagle  displayed  Argent ,  [it  should  be 
Vert,  another  instance  of  the  omission 
of  that  colour.]  Sir  William  married 
Isabel  de  Pakenham,  whose  effigy  pro¬ 
bably  completed  the  paintings  in  the 
window  I  am  now  describing,  but  of 
which  no  trace  remains. 

All  the  figures  here  described  were 
originally  ornamented  by  small  pieces 
of  glass,  of  various  colours  and  forms, 
cemented  to  the  surface  of  the  plain 
glass  ;  but  the  cement  used  has  not  been 
able  to  preserve  them  to  the  present 
time.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  two  defective  shields,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  they  were  never  so  ornamented; 
and  the  only  supposition  that  remaips 
is,  that  the  artist  who  executed  these 
pictures  was  incapable  of  producing/a 
green.  - 

A  coloured  print  of  Sir  William’s 
figure  was  published  in  180-5,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Fowler,  of  Wifiterton,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

The 
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The  arms  -still  remaining  in  their 
original  state  in  the  crockets  of  the 
window  are  as  follow  ; 

1.  Brotherton  ;  2.  Azure,  an  ines¬ 
cutcheon  within  an  orle  of  martlets 
Or  ;  3.  Brotherton,  quartering  Mow¬ 
bray  ;  4.  Hastings,  quartering  de  Va¬ 
lence ;  5.  Lozengy  Arg.  and  Gules, 
probably  the  coat  of  Tuddenham. 

For  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Berdewell  see  Blomefield’s  Norfolk, 
under  West  Herling. 

Yours,  & c.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  10. 

S  I  have  amused  myself  for  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  years  in  spending 
time  and  money  at  Book  Auctions,  it 
cannot  be  doubtful  to  your  reflecting 
readers  whether  I  may  not  have  en¬ 
joyed  many  a  delightiul  opportunity 
“  to  see  and  to  be  seen,’’  to  run  up  and 
to  run  down  an  article  of  rare  or  of 
common  occurrence,  and  to  experience 
in  all  its  glory  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  occasional  resolute 
competition.  Aye,  Sir,  “When  Greek 
meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war.”  Of  course  I  cannot  but  have 
noticed  for  the  last  twelve  years  the 
Buonapartean  rapidity  of  progress  made 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  now  of  Bed  ford-street. 
Covent  Garden,  whose  bibliomaniacal 
prowess  is  recorded  in  terms  of  de¬ 
served  eulogy  in  your  excellent  publi¬ 
cation  for  May,  pp.  423,  424.  With 
your  shrewd  correspondent  Nepos  1 
willingly  join  in  bearing  witness  to 
Mr.  T.’s  ardour  of  research,  patience 
of  pursuit,  skill  of  examination,  and 
liberality  of  purchase.  By  these  arts 
men  live  and  thrive,  batten  and  fatten, 
on  the  spolia  opima  of  recondite  lite¬ 
rature.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1814, 
Mr.  T.  was  slim  and  slender;  in  the 
year  1825,  behold  the  hero  of  Waterloo 
sales  sleek,  stout,  and  solid  ;  or,  in 
classical  language,  Hor.  Sat.  n.  7. 1.  86. 

“  Fortis,  et  iu  seipso  totus  teres  atque  ro- 
tundus ; ” 

i.  e.  sans  phrase,  in  our  plain  verna¬ 
cular  idiom,  round  and  sound. 

The  hard-earned  renown  ensures  the 
general  success  of  Mr.  T.  The  feather 
which  adorns  supports  his  flight;  and 
bo'd  indeed  must  be  the  champion  who 
shall  contend  with  this  veteran  Archai- 
opolist,  when  he  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  in  act  to  buy  or  barter.  Hence 
comes  it  that  every  admired  article  of 
literary  yertu,  every  loose  fish  of  black 
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letter  notoriety,  every  sweet  and  scarce 
phenomenon — in^  short,  that  at  any 
time  appears  in  the  mighty  waters  of 
our  public  auctions,  in  the  preserves 
and  lakes  of  private  repositories,  in  the 
ponds  and  wells  of  bookish  individuals, 
or  in  the  Billingsgate  market  of  our 
grand  trade-sales — all,  all,  Mr.  Urban, 
float  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  T.’s  cog¬ 
nitive  eye,  and  the  feel  of  his  masterly 
hand,  and  sooner  or  later  get  struck  by 
his  harpoons,  inclosed  in  his  nets,  and 
touted  off  in  triumph  by  his  boats. 

Fcce  signum  !  Sir,  as  Falstuff  says. 
The  moment  I  had  read  over  the  choice 
lucubration  in  your  book,  page  424, 
signed  An  Unfledged  Biblioma¬ 
niac,  I  snatched  up  my  wig,  hat, 
gloves,  and  cane,  and  purse ,  and  started 
awray  for  Bedford-street.  “  Assure  as 
a  gun,”  I  mentally  ejaculated,  “  Mr. 
L.  knows  all  about  these  female  cu¬ 
riosities.”  And  I  was  right.  Sir.  In 
Mr.  T.’s  Catalogue  for  1820,  No.  7919, 
lay  sly  and  snug  one  of  the  resplendent 
charmers,  yclept  “  La  Nef  des  Folles 
selon  les  cinq  Sens  de  Nature,  com¬ 
poses  selon  l’Evangille  de  Monseigneur 
Saint  Mathieu  des  cinq  vierges  qui  ne 
prindent  point  d’uylle  avecques  eulx. 
pour  mettle  en  leurs  lampus.”  Alas! 
and  alack-a-day  !  friend  Svlvanus,  the 
title  was  there,  sure  enough  ;  but  the 
prize  was  sold  for  something  under  ten 
pounds  principal  money  !  Still,  oh! 
brave  ! 

“  — - Primo  ablato,  non  defuit  alter 

Aureus.” 

“ - The  Nef  was  sack’d  and  gone  : 

Still  brilliant  on  the  shelf  Jodocus  Badius 
shone  !  ” 

Yes,  my  dear  Urban,  yes!  In  this 
very  right  hand,  wherewith  I  now  ad¬ 
dress  you,  did  I  hold,  and  fondle,  and 
tickle,  and  sport  with  that  beautiful 
little  golden  fish  of  matchless  fame, 
styled  “  Jodoci  Badii  Ascensii  Stulti- 
lerae  Naviculae,  seu  Scaphae  Fatuarum 
Mulierum,  circa  sensus  quinque  ex- 
teriores  fraude  navigantium.  **  At 
length,  impatient  to  pessess  the  lovely 
paragon  of  “  daintie  device,”  I  looked 
up  wistfully  into  Mr.  T.’s  smiliug  phy¬ 
siognomy,  and  with  gentle  mien  and 
accent  bland  asked  the  good  man  a 
certain  requisite  question,  preliminary 
to  rapturous  purchase  and  undisputed 
possession.  The  work  contains  twenty- 
four  leaves,  somewhat  broader  and 
handsomer  than  the  soft  Sibylline  ei- 
fusions  in  which  Dr.  EacTyV  merits 

arc 
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are  recorded.  I  was  absolutely  amazed, 
astounded,  thunderstruck,  when  he 
sang  or  said  —  I  scarcely  recollect 
which  — “  five  guineas !  ”  Not  for¬ 
getting  the  aphorism  of  Demosthenes, 
that  gold  and  repentance  may  be  bought 
too  dear,  I  sighed  and  looked,  tied  my 
purse-strings,  pocketed  my  cash,  and 
left  Lais  and  Corinth  in  a  huff. 

Bibliotheca  oI-Thorpiana 
Mirator. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  20. 

H  E  curious  epistle,  which  I  here 
present  to  you  for  insertion  in 
your  respectable  Miscellany,  was  ac¬ 
tually  and  seriously  written  to  a  friend 
in  town,  by  the  master  of  an  Academy 
about  eight  miles  from  London.  As 
a  notable  specimen  of  pedagogic  libe¬ 
rality,  I  think  it  worth  preserving ; 
though  I  forbear  to  mention  the  writer’s 
name.  I  likewise,  for  a  very  obvious 
reason,  forbear  to  sign  my  own,  which, 
however,  as  well  as  my  hand-writing, 
is  sufficiently  known  to  you. 

“  Mr.  ****  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  **#*#  fJe  should  consider  it  as  a  great 
favour,  if  he  could  help  him  to  a  person 
perfectly  conversant  in  the  Greek  language, 
who  could  come  to  ****  for  three  hours 
either  upon  the  Thursday  or  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  to  teach  a  young  Gentleman  to  read 
Demosthenes ,  Thucydides ,  and  Herodotus ,  so 
as  he  may  obtain,  not  only  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  Authors,  but  also  a  critical 
knowledge  of  that  language.  Mr. 
will  have  no  objection  to  the  giving  a  per¬ 
son,  well  qualified,  six  shillings  each  time, 
his  dinner,  and  tea,  provided  he  can  come 
exactly  at  two  o’clock,  and  give  three  clear 
hours  for  study  after.” 

Here,  Mr.  Urban,  is  liberality  with 
a  witness!  The  “  well  -  qualified” 
scholar,  possessing  “  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge”  of  the  principal  Greek  authors, 
and  “  a  critical  knowledge”  of  their 
language,  is  to  be  generously  remune¬ 
rated  with  about  four  pence  half-penny 
a  mile  of  a  tiresome  walk  ;  coaching 
being  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  additional  “  three  clear  hours  ”  of 
study  being  given  into  the  bargain — 
gratuitously  given  —  unless  we  admit 
the  dinner  and  tea  to  be  an  equivalent ! 
From  such  liberality  good  Lord  deliver 
us!  Yours,  &c.  A.  B. 

P.  S.  Lest  conjecture  should  apply 
these  remarks  to  a  wrong  person,  I 
think  it  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
letter  was  written  several  years  since ; 


and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  writer 
be  now  alive.  A.  B. 

Mr.  U R  ban.  West  Square ,  July  6. 

IN  “  Pepys’s  Memoirs”  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  1  have  noticed  an  anecdote 
of  Charles  the  Second’s  queen,  who  is 
stated  to  have  used,  to  the  king,  the 
coarse  vulgar  phrase,  “  You  lie.” 

Now,  to  any  Englishman  who  has 
not  resided  many  years  in  France,  and 
been  in  habits  of  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  such  an 
expression  would  very  probably  appear 
an  unpardonable  instance  of  vulgarity 
and  rudeness :  whereas  a  person  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  the  phraseology 
of  familiar  French  conversation,  will 
readily  acquit  her  Majesty  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  imputation,  as  he  can  hardly 
be  ignorant,  that,  in  such  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  phrase,  <f  Lous  mentez  ”  (ac¬ 
companied  with  the  appropriate  tone 
and  look)  is  occasionally  used,  to  sig¬ 
nify  neither  more  nor  less  than,  simply, 
“  You  are  joking  :”  and  I  have  myself 
(during  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
France)  often  heard  it  used  in  that 
sense. — The  queen,  therefore,  (who  is 
represented  as  understanding  very  little 
English)  may  well  be  excused  for  her 
unlucky  literal  translation  of  “  Vous 
mentez f  wdiere  no  offence  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  none  was  taken. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  under¬ 
stood  to  assert,  that  “  Vous  mentez”  is 
not,  in  general ,  equally  offensive  as  the 
English  phrase.  I  only  mean  that  it 
is  sometimes  inoffensive  in  particular 
cases. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Caret. 


FLY  LEAVES.  No.  XXVII. 
\_From  a  Correspondent .] 

ERE  is  literally  an  article  which 
should  have  a  place  among  your 
“  Fly  Leaves  for  it  is  actually  a  por¬ 
tion  of  some  interesting  manuscript 
which  a  ruthless  bookbinder  has  con¬ 
verted  to  that  purpose,  or  rather  used 
to  line  the  inside  of  the  covers  of 
“  Howel’s  Instructions  for  Forreine 
Travell,  1642.” 

The  late  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  his  Me¬ 
moir  of  Bishop  Corbet  prefixed  to  his 
Poems,  has  guessed,  from  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  his  beloved  wife  Alicia 
in  the  prelate’s  will,  that  he  outlived 
her,  but  had  no  other  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  fact.  This  fragment  puts 
it  out  of  doubt. 

Digtiis - 
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Education  in  Greece. 


Digmssitrio  Domino  Dn  Corbet , 

Mdis  'Christi  Decano. 

CitleucJissiine  Patron^, 

"Scripsi  Epitapbimn,  meo  fortasse  ipsius 
Tftliimo,  tno  certfc  oculo'iridignum  ;  ideoque 
long&  mdignissirtunn  elt  qua  optimne  uxori 
consecrasti  memoriu.  Habes  itaque  non 
quod  merito  quidem  debeo,  sed  quod  mo¬ 
dest^  possum,  ne  laus  magua  eciainsi  vera, 
jaclntjtiae  si  mi!  is  evacieret.  Tuum  erit;  acci- 
pere,  ignoscere,  corrigere,  uti  meum  erat 
tentare.  .  Si  quid  aecuratius  mihi  subeat 
annuain,  illud  etiam  ad  te  mittam  ;  si  quid 
per  ipe  expungi  ininui  vel  augeri  velis,  illud 
simut  ac  rediero,  quod  brevi  erit,  sedulb 
enitar. 

In  Dominam  Aliciam  Corbet 
Epitaph  ia. 

Nolo  scribere,  Pictor  est  Poeta. 

**'*  animiseribit  cognata  in  corpore  forma 
*  .  .  *  *  *  *t 

Lilia  si  tumulo  crescant,  tibi  lilia  cedent 
Quantum  viventi  mortis  in  ore  color. 

Nil  seque  niveum  nisi  virtus,  sed  tua  virtus 
Qua  nec  jam  sentit  castius  urna  gelu. 

Ni  labem  mors  argueret,  sine  labe  fuir.se 
Ilia  tibi  lubes  unica  posse  mori. 

Alias. 

Horruit  Aliciae  mens  pura  et  nescla  labis 
Peccato  similes  corpore  ferre  notus, 

Seque  fuga  eripuit ;  ridet  nunc  gloria  morbus, 
Stellis  pro  maculis  membra  referta  micant. 

Alias. 

Altum  marmoreo  quiesce  lecto  ; 

Mors  tantum  ulterior  gradus  quietis, 
Quam  dum  vixeris  antea  inchoasti. 

Vicistr  vigil  innocentiorum 
Somnos  et  proba  dormiens  sepulclua. 

Sic  pacem  setheream  prceoccupasti, 

Ut  dicas,  Ego  pergo,  non  quiesco. 


Bishop  Corbet  married  about  l62 5 
to  Alicia,  only  daughter  of  his  fellow 
collegian  Dr  Leonard  Hutton.  The 
offspring  of  this  marriage  were,  a 
daughter  named  Alice,  and  a  son  born 
the  10th  November  162?.  As  Dr. 
Corbet  was  elected  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  July  1629,  and  we  find  him  only 
addressed  as  Dean  of  Christchurch  in 
the  letter  prefixed  to  these  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  his  wife,  her  death 
must  have  happened  previous  to  that 
election.  S.  W.  Singer. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  15. 

r|^HE  following  animated  Appeal 
J.  has  recently  been  addressed  to 
the  Publick,  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  on  the  subject 
of  Education  in  Greece. 


1*.  The  shears  of  the  book-binder  have 
tarried  awav  a  word  nnd  a  line  here. 
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“  Among  the  most  interesting  event* 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Philanthropist  has  been  of  laic 
directed,  those  which  have  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  Greece  hold  a  distinguished 
place.  That  country,  once  the  most 
renowned  in  the  annals  of  civilization, 
the  fountain-head  of  literature,  and 
arts,  and  science,  after  having  beeu 
completely  overwhelmed  Ly  imading 
barbarians,  and  after  ages  of  severe  suf¬ 
fering,  has  again  arisen  from  its  de¬ 
gradation,  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
That  people,  whose  ancestors  received 
the  maxims  of  our  holy  religion  from 
the  lips  of  its  earliest  Apostles.,  after 
being  oppressed  for  centuries,  has  again 
been  admitted  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  free 
and  unmolested  worship  of  the  Gbd  of 
their  fathers. 

But  whether  the  present  situation  of 
Greece  be  contrasted  with  its  former 
intellectual  glory  or  its  religious  privi¬ 
leges,  the  degradation  which  a  long- 
enduring  despotism  has  introduced  must 
awaken  tile  strongest  desire  in  every 
benevolent  heart  to  counteract  and  re¬ 
move  its  baneful  influence!  To  secure 
and  to  perpetuate  the  blessings. of  free¬ 
dom,  ignorance  and  superstition  must 
be  superseded  by  knowledge,  judi¬ 
ciously  applied,  and  by  that  education 
which  can  eradicate  the  causes  and' the 
consequences  of  a  devastating  misrule. 

To  England,  then,- — to  England, 
great  in  her  means  of  benevolence,  and 
mighty  in  her  philanthropic  influence, 
this  interesting  country  turns,  and  im¬ 
plores  assistance  to  carry  forward  the 
good  work  of  improvement.  It  is  our 
duty  to  answer  the  appeal  :  and  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  a  matter  of  high  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  reflect,  that  we  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  pay  to  the  ch  ildren  of  Greece 
some  portion  of  the  debt  we  owe’  to 
their  illustrious  progenitors. 

That,  in  order  to  act  with  effect 
upon  the  human  mind,  education  must 
combine  itself  with  the  truths  and 
with  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those' who 'have' 
watched  the  growth  and  the  aberration" 
of  the  moral  feeling  ;  and,  in  this  per¬ 
suasion,  it  is  deemed  of  the  highest  im-' 
portance  that  a  know  ledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  an  object  of  the 
most  prominent  attention. 

To  form  the  heart,  and  to  regulate 
the  life — to  fit  men  for  the  discharge 
of  their  personal  and  their  relative  du¬ 
ties — to  create  a  spirit  of  private  and 
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of  public  virtue; — in  a  word,  to  raise 
the  human  character  to  its  highest 
standard,  religious  instruction  will  be 
found  the  most  efficient,  or,  in  truth, 
the  only  instrument :  and  if  the  state 
of  barbarism,  into  which  a  great  mass 
of  the  Greek  population  has  been 
plunged,  be  contrasted  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  aptitude  which  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  exhibited  by  those  to  whom  the 
blessings  of  education  have  been  com¬ 
municated,  the  highest  possible  encou¬ 
ragement  will  be  found  for  our  exer¬ 
tions — the  most  satisfactory  security 
for  our  ultimate,  our  great  success. 

“  Though,  among  the  highest  classes 
of  Greece,  the  preliminary  forms  of 
instruction  have  been  generally  and 
widely  extended, — and  of  late  years 
men  have  appeared  to  purify  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  revive  trie  literature  of 
their  country,- — yet  the  want  of  any 
general  system  of  education,  arising 
first  from  the  intolerable  severity  of 
Turkish  oppression,  and,  secondly, 
from  the  terrors  and  anxieties  of  a  de¬ 
solating  war,  has  left  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  a  state  of  lamentable  igno¬ 
rance.  The  present  moment  appears 
peculiarly  favourable  for  attempting  to 
establish  among  them  plans  of  exten¬ 
sive  good.  Several  philanthropic  So¬ 
cieties  have  sprung  up  at  Nauplia, 
Athens,  and  Missoionghi;  and  pos¬ 
sessing  some  peculiar  facilities  for  car¬ 
rying  our  plans  into  complete  opera- 
t.ou,  we  only  look  to  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  the  British  public 
to  enable  us  to  confer  the  highest  and 
the  most  lasting  benefit  on  the  people 
of  Greece. 

“  Already  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  has  directed  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  claims  of  Greece.  Two 
Cypriot  youths,  redeemed  from  slavery, 
were  sent  to  England  in  1823,  and  at 
the  expence  of  private  benevolence 
have  beeu  educated  at  the  Central 
School  in  the  Borough  Road,  and 
trained  as  Masters :  the  elder  left  for 
Morea  a  few  months  since,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  gentleman,  who,  from 
motives  of  sincere  benevolence,  is  gone 
to  that  country  to  devote  himself  to  the 
cause  of  education  : — the  establishment 
of  a  School  on  the  British  System,  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  would  be  the 
first  object  of  their  attention. 

“  The  Society  has  since  taken  on  its 
Establishment,  to  train  as  Masters,  two 
other  Greeks,  whom  a  series  of  provi- 
Gent.  Mag.  July ,  1825. 
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vidential  circumstances  has  led  to  this 
country ;  and  has  more  recently  ad¬ 
mitted  as  Scholars,  seven  lads  brought 
over  by  Captain  Blaquiere,  together 
with  a  young  man,  their  companion, 
whom  they  contemplate  training  as  a 
Schoolmaster.  Of  these  lads  only  a 
part  are  likely  to  be  prepared  for  Teach¬ 
ers  ;  the  others  are  destined  for  various 
employments;  but  their  education  in 
England,  if  rightly  directed,  may  have 
an  important  influence  on  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  not  only  in  cementing  the 
future  friendly  alliance  of  the  two 
countries,  but  in  advancing  the  moral 
improvement  of  Greece.  The  School 
Society  have  also  printed  in  the  modern 
Greek,  both  in  the  book  and  sheet 
form,  the  Scripture  Lessons  used  in 
their  Central  Schools. 

“  In  taking  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  Schools 
in  Greece,  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
have  seen  that,  however  strongly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  object  for  which  they 
were  associated,  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  them,  with  their  present  li¬ 
mited  resources,  to  meet  the  expences 
needful  to  be  incurred  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  these  plans.  The  instruction 
of  Masters  and  Mistresses  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  their  passage  to  and  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  printing  of  elementary  spell¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  arithmetic  lessons  for 
the  schools;  and  various  articles  of 
school-furniture,  will  call  for  funds  of 
considerable  amount.  And  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  little  or  no  provision  for 
reading  in  the  vernacular  tongue  is 
already  made,  it  will  be  necessary 
immediately  to  follow  up  these  efforts 
by  a  series  of  instructive  and  improving 
reading  in  a  cheap  form,  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  children. 

“Through  theirTreasurer,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  already  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Members  of  the 
Greek  Government;  and  from  this 
source,  as  well  as  from  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Greek  Deputies  now 
in  London,  they  feel  assured  of  the 
most  cordial  co-operation. 

“  In  an  effort,  thus  made,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  promoting 
a  religious  education  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  a 
country  where  the  Christian  religion 
has  so  long  been  oppressed,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  trust  that  they  shall  be  supported 
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by  the  friends  of  religion  and  truth  ; 
and  they  cannot  believe  that  this  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  made  in  vain. 

**  Whether  we  look  backward  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  past — or  around  U3  to 
contemplate  the  vast  field  which  is 
open  to  our  present  exertions — or  be¬ 
fore  us  to  anticipate  the  regeneration 
of  a  country,  whose  mountains  and 
plains,  whose  forests  and  rivers,  whose 
towns  and  villages  are  associated  with 
the  most  interesting  and  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  recollections, — we  feel  persuaded 
that  we  shall  be  assisted  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  good  work  we  have  proposed. 
In  that  confidence  we  would  again 
urge  the  claim  upon  the  public  bene¬ 
volence;  and  we  trust  that  under  the 
Divine  blessing  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  see  in  the  moral  improvement  of 
Greece  the  noblest  return  for  generous 
assistance, — the  best  and  the  highest 
recompense  for  all  our  exertions.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Islington,  July  12. 

OR  some  years  I  have  read  with 
pleasure  your  articles  upon  anti¬ 
quarian  subjects.  Time  has  not  cooled 
attachment  to  my  favourite  pursuit, 
and  as  your  pages  are  generally  perused 
by  all  lovers  of  topography,  I  venture 
to  throw  out  a  hint  that  may  catch 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  capable 
of  acting  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of 
others  and  their  own  gratification. 

I  have  lately  returned  from  visiting 
one  of  the  most  delightful  provinces 
for  fertility  and  beautiful  scenery, — the 
county  of  Hereford, — a  county  endeared 
to  me  by  family  ties  and  early  recol¬ 
lections  ;  and  on  inquiring  there  if  the 
“  Collections  towards  the  History  and 
Antiauities  of  the  County  of  Hereford, 
by  John  Duncuinb,  M.  A.”  were  likely 
to  be  completed,  I  was  told  that  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by 
whose  patronage  the  work  was  pub¬ 
lished,  had  altogether  put  a  stop  to  its 
continuation.  Why  this  should  be 
the  case  is  not  so  apparent,  as  the 
reverend  author  is  stdl  living,  and 
there  arc  certainly  many  gentlemen  of 
the  county  who  would  gladly  support 
such  an  undertaking.  The  first  vo¬ 
lume  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1804, 
and  part  of  the  second  in  1812;  since 
that  period  nothing  has  been  done  to¬ 
wards  the  printing  ofanother  portion — 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted  by  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  purchased  the 


book  in  its  unfinished  state.  Thu  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  an  interesting 
seat  near  Hereford,  by  marriage  with 
the  h  eiress  of  the  ancient  house  of  the 
Scudamores,  and  often  made  it  his 
summer  residence.  At  Holme  Lacey 
Pope  wrote  his  celebrated  eulogy  on 
the  character  of  John  Kyrle,  “The 
Man  of  Ross.”  Since  the  decease  of 
the  Duchess,  who  was  insane,  and 
died  in  her  family  mansion.  Holme 
Lacey  has  been  occupied  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year  by  General  Burr, 
one  of  the  claimants  in  possession  of 
the  large  estates  of  that  branch  of  the 
Scudamores,  and  descended  from  the 
last  Viscount  of  the  name. 

As  I  passed  through  the  city  of  Here¬ 
ford,  after  a  long  absence  from  it,  1 
was  much  pleased  with  the  great  im¬ 
provements  made  there  within  these 
few  years,  particularly  the  new  Courts 
of  Justice,  with  their  chaste  Doric 
portico,  designed  by  Sinirke;  the 
handsome  and  commodious  covered 
Market-place  (the  market  having  been 
formerly  held  in  the  open  streets);  the 
removal  of  a  row  of  old  shops  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  occupied  by  butchers 
(not  quite  completed);  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  improved  appearance  of  the  streets 
and  houses  ;  the  County  Gaol,  its  ma¬ 
nagement,  classification  of  prisoners, 
and  working  system,  revived  with  ef¬ 
fect  after  some  years  of  discontinuance, 
speak  forcibly  of  the  excellent  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  magistracy,  and  are 
very  creditable  to  their  superintend¬ 
ance.  The  great  alterations  in  the 
Cathedral;  the  removal  of  the  un¬ 
sightly  dingy  coat  of  paint  from  the 
stalls  in  the  choir,  and  restoring  the 
fine  old  oak  to  its  natural  colour  by 
cleaning  and  varnishing;  with  the 
beautifully  painted  glass  window  (by 
Backler),  over  the  communion  table 
(recently  put  up),  equally  delighted  me. 
Mr.  Britton,  1  can  venture  to  predict, 
will  find  this  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  his  useful  labours  on  our 
Cathedral  Antiquities.  Several  new 
monuments  have  been  erected,  one 
to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend,  well 
known  to  many  of  your  Oxford 
readers : 

M.  S.  Henrici  Ford,  I.C.D.  AuIeeS.  Ma¬ 
ria;  Magdalena;  Principalis,  necnon  lingure 
Arabica;  apud  Oxonienses  Praelectoris  ;  et 
hujus  Bcclesiae  Cathedralis  Canonici  Ilesi- 
dentiarii  :  cui  literis  baud  mediocriter  im- 
buto  praecipuae  laudi  contigit,  quo  Ei'ias 
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linguas  feliciter  excoluerit.  Vir  moribus 
simplex  praeatftns  iagenii ;  mnltis  ills  cjui- 
dem  flebilis  ;  milli  quam  conjugi  et  rmtis 
flebilior.  Occiclit  Oxonhe  Juki  xxvi  anna 
Domini  mdcccxui.  rctatis  lxi. 

In  my  Hereford  tour  I  purchased  a 
little  book,  “A  Walk  through  the 
City,  by  J.  P.  Wright,”  12mo.  1819; 
in  |>.  45,  (in  a  note,)  is  this  remark, 
which  I  transfer  to  your  pages  : — “  for 
this  and  some  other  valuable  particu¬ 
lars  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  T.  Allen,  jun.  of  this  city  ;  the 
collections  of  this  gentleman  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  relics,  books,  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  and  topography 
of  this  county  have  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  ;  and  the  public  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that,  with  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages  before  him,  he  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  composition  of  a  history 
of  his  native  county.”  The  gentle¬ 
man  alluded  to,  as  I  understood,  has 
left  Hereford  some  time  ago  to  reside 
in  London,  and  nothing  further  than 
the  announcement  of  the  projected 
work  has  appeared;  but  a  literary 
friend  (whose  library  has  many  a 
tempting  black-letter  gem  and  lib. 
rariss.)  has  just  shewn  me  a  curious 
and  laborious  publication,  and  one  of 
no  inconsiderable  rarity,  illustrating 
Herefordshire,  which  proves  how  well 
qualified  the  author  is  for  the  task 
be  has  undertaken.  As  your  pages 
preserve  many  valuable  notices  of  scarce 
books,  and  from  its  being  the  first 
attempt,  on  an  extended  scale,  of  the 
kind,  hitherto  printed,  for  any  county 
in  England,  I  am  induced  to  give  you 
an  account  of  the  volume.  It  is  an 
octavo  volume  of  132  pages,  printed 
on  very  thick  writing  paper.  Only  25 
copies  were  printed,  and  none,  as  my 
friend  was  informed,  were  disposed 
of  but  by  gift.  The  title  reads  thus, 
“  Bibliotheca  Herefordiensis  ;  or  a  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Books,  Pamph¬ 
lets,  Maps,  Prints,  8cc.  &c.  relating  to 
the  County  of  Hereford  :  Compiled 
by  John  Allen,  jun.  Hereford:  Printed 
by  J.  Allen,  High  Town,  1821.” 
After  a  short  notice  that  the  titles  of 
the  principal  books  and  pamphlets 
are  correct  transcripts,  where  access 
to  the  original  work  could  be  obtained, 
p.  vi.-x.ii-  contain  “  Introductory  Re¬ 
marks,1’  in  which  all  the  known  MS. 
collections  towards  a  history  of  the 
County  are  recorded.  This  is  a  more 
perfect  and  better  arranged  analysis 


than  that  in  “ Gough’s  Topography;” 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  account  is 
given  of  the  compiler’s  men  collection, 
though  they  arc  often  referred  to  in 
the  subsequent  pages.  The  stores  in 
the  Harleian  MSS.  are  classed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  contents  by  the  numbers 
of  the  printed  catalogue,  but  the  He¬ 
refordshire  papers  in  Cole's  MSS.  in 
the  Museum,  are  not  mentioned, 
though  both  numerous  and  curious. 
The  labours  of  the  Record  Commit¬ 
tee  are  properly  appreciated  ;  for  more 
valuable  books  of  authority  to  the  an¬ 
tiquary  and  historian  than  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  order  of  Parliament  under 
this  Commission,  have  never  appeared 
in  any  country  ;  and  the  public  money 
cannot  be  applied  to  more  useful  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  preservation,  by  printing, 
of  such  authentic  documents  of  real 
history.  The  Catalogue  of  Books,  &c. 
begins  with  p.  1,  and  is  arranged  under 
the  following  heads,  which  serves  as 
an  index  to  the  work  :  “  General  His¬ 
tory  of  the  County,  1 ;  Agriculture, 
Cider,  &c.  of  the  County,  3;  Miscel¬ 
lanies  relating  to  the  County,  Q;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  City,  15;  Miscellanies  re¬ 
lating  to  \he  Cily,  17;  Additions  to 
Hereford  Miscellanies,  37  ;  History  of 
Leominster,  38;  Leominster  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  SQ  ;  Ross,  Archenfield,  Wye, 
&c,  46 ;  Ledbury  Miscellanies,  53  ; 
Miscellanies  and  History  relating  to 
the  various  parts  of  Herefordshire,  54; 
Herefordshire  Biography,  6 1  ;  Clerical 
Miscellanies  and  Herefordshire  Ser¬ 
mons,  65;  Maps  and  Plans,  73;  Prints 
illustrative  of  the  Antiquities,  Scenery, 
&c.  of  Herefordshire,  and  references 
to  Books  containing  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  County,  77 ;  engraved  Por¬ 
traits  of  Persons  connected  with  the 
County  of  Hereford,  Natives,  Resi¬ 
dents,  &c.  93  ;  Acts  of  Parliament  re¬ 
lating  to  various  parts  of  the  County  of 
Hereford,  99 ;  Addenda,  8cc.  113,  to 
118;  Index.” 

This  mass  of  references  carefully 
brought  together,  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  progress  of  a  future  writer  011  this 
county  ;  a  knowledge  of  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  being  a  material  point 
gained,  in  fact  almost  half  the  battle 
won  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
counties  may  find  persons  equally 
zealous  in  investigation  on  a  similar 
plan,  with  the  same  leisure  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  research  possessed  by  the 
indefatigable  collector  for  Hereford¬ 
shire. 
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shire.  Long  residence,  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  county  affairs,  and  a  real 
liking  for  such  pursuits,  must  concur 
in  an  individual,  before  such  a  labo¬ 
rious  task  would  be  undertaken  or 
completed.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
I  remembered  this  gentleman's  father 
(now  retired  from  business,)  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bookseller  in  the  county,  and  the 
information  thus  obtained  of  all  local 
publications,  has  evidently  not  been 
thrown  away  on  the  compiler  of  the 
“  Bibliotheca  Herefordiensis.’’  That 
the  projected  history  alluded  to  in  the 
44  Walk  through  Hereford,”  is  still  in 
progress  for  the  press,  and  that  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dun- 
comb’s  Collections  (long  a  desidera¬ 
tum,)  will  eventually  be  published,  is 
much  desired  by  your  correspondent, 
and  doubtless  by  others. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  X. 


TT  Kingston,  near  Bridge 

Mr.  Urban,  TownfBmlados<  May%, 

SUBJOINED  are  extracts  which 
will  show  the  profligate  conduct 
of  Lauder  after  he  quitted  England, 
and  also  determine  the  exact  time  of 
hi?  decease.  That  he  continued  his 
eril  ways  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  until  then  ;  though  the  report  of 
his  having  a  natural  son  by  a  negro 
woman,  upon  enquiry,  I  find  is  un¬ 
founded. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
your  last  Supplement,  and  I  am  now 
writing  entirely  from  memory,  in  order 
to  correct  some  errors  which  have 
crept  in. 

Sir  P.  Meadows  is  wrong  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  one  of  the  portraits  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  to  Richard  Graves,  who  wrote 
concerning  Egypt ;  the  learned  author 
of  the  44  Pyramidographia,’’  “Account 
of  the  Grand  Seraglio,”  8rc.  having 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  whose  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  Dr.  Birch.  This  was  long 
before  the  period  the  gentleman  to 
whom  Sir  P.  Meadows  refers  flourish¬ 
ed ;  and  besides,  the  name  is  spelt  with 
an  ey  Greaves,  who  died  in  1731,  aged 


51. 

As  to  the  communication  relative 
to  the  Rev.  John  Balguy  and  Dr.  Thos. 
Balguy,  the  latter  was,  if  I  recollect 
right,  not  the  author  of  the  44  Divine 
Benevolence  asserted,”  but  the  Rev. 
John  Balguy  3  it  is  contained  in  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  Tracts  on  similar  subjects, 


(which,  by  those  who  have  read  them, 

I  understand,  are  highly  valuable.) 
This  volume  of  Tracts  and  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Sermons,  were  all  that  he 
published  during  his  life 3  his  son, 
after  his  death,  published  an  44  Essay 
on  Redemption, ’’  written  by  his  father. 

Dr.  Thos.  Balguy  published  only 
two  volumes  of  Sermons,  which  his 
nephew.  Dr.  Drake,  Vicar  of  Roch¬ 
dale,  after  his  death  re-printed,  and 
prefixed  a  short  Memoir  of  his  uncle. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
week  in  the  summer  of  1813  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  late  Dr.  Drake  ; 
and  when  there,  he  shewed  me  a  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  from  Warburton  to  Bal¬ 
guy,  which  I  should  think  would  fill 
a  moderate  sized  octavo  3  they  gave 
strong  proofs  of  Warburton’s  powerful 
mind,  and  of  his  warm  friendship  for 
Hurd  and  Balguy.  Hurd  and  Balguy 
were  intimate  friends  at  college,  and 
Hurd  introduced  Balguy  to  Warbur¬ 
ton.  Balguy  was  of  too  meek  and 
retiring  a  mind  to  seek  preferment;  he 
refused  a  Bishopric,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  way  mentioned  in  your 
Supplement.  I  will  relate  it  as  near 
as  I  can  in  the  words  of  his  nephew. 

44  My  uncle’s  eyes  were  weak,  and 
he  had  besides  a  squabble  with  one 
Nott,  an  officer  in  the  Cathedral,  about 
the  repairs  of  it.  One  night  he  was 
awakened  by  his  servant  bringing  him 
a  note  j  looking  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
seeing,  as  he  thought,  the  word  Nott , 
he  hastily  bade  the  servant  go  away, 
and  he  would  answer  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  servant  shortly  returned  and 
informed  him  that  the  messenger  was 
sure  he  had  not  read  the  letter.  Upon 
more  attentively  looking,  he  saw  it  was 
signed  North ,  and  contained  an  offer 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Warburton.  He 
still  sent  away  the  messenger,  saying 
he  would  send  an  answer  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  answer  was  declining  the 
offer.” 

44  The  Bishopric  of  Gloucester,”  said 
my  uncle  to  me  in  relating  the  story, 
44  had  cost  me  one  night’s  rest.  I  was 
determined  it  should  not  cost  me  an¬ 
other  3”  and  upon  my  looking  a  little 
out  of  heart,  he  said,  44  Come,  come, 
my  lad,  I  considered  that,  and  there 
was  nothing  good  I  could  give  you.’’ 

Halifax  succeeded  Warburton  as 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  which 

may 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
Free  .'School,  on  the  7th  Dec.  1762. 


1825.] 

may  havfc  occasioned  your  correspond  - 
cut's  mislake.v1 

Dr.  Drake  was  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards 
Fellow,  tutor  to  Earl  Mount  Edge- 
cittnb,  with  whom,  I  believe,  he  went 
on  the  Continent,  was  the  first  do¬ 
mestic  chaplain  of  Archbishop  Moore, 
afterwards  Vicar  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  finally  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  died  Sept.  12, 
1 8 19.*  He  married  one  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  family  of  Yate,  in 
Gloucestershire.  His  only  son  died 
about  1815;  and  one  of  his  daughters 
married  a  Mr.  Niblett,  who  some  years 
ago  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  library  of  Dr.  T.  Bal- 
guy  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Drake,  and  it  was  a  most  choice  one, 
filled  with  the  best  quarto  variorum 
classics,  and  the  best  divinity.  Mrs. 
Drake  survived  the  Doctor,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  still  living.  It  certainly  would 
be  a  loss,  should  the  letters  of  YVarbur- 
ton  perish;  they  complete  and  explain 
those  from  Warhurton  to  Hurd. 

Yours,  &c.  I.  E. 


Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Free 
School  in  Bridge  Town ,  Barhados) 
relative  to  William  Lauder. 

Extract  of  a  minute  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Gentlemen  Trustees  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  Free  School, 
Aug.  3,  1754.  Present,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Bleuman,  Attorney-General, 
Benj.  Carlton,  esq.  Ch.  Warden,  and 
the  Hon.  John  Harrison,  Treasurer. 

<c  Then  the  Trustees  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  appointment  of  a  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  Mr.  William  Lauder 
being  well  recommended  to  them,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  office,  to  have  the  usual 
appointment  belonging  to  such  Master  ;  he 
is  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  renting  out 
the  house  in  Marl  Hill,  near  the  said  School, 
unless  he  choose  to  reside  in  it  himself,  which 
is  to  be  at  his  election.  Then  the  said  Mr. 
Lauder  being  called  up,  and  he  signifying 
that  he  should  rather  cnuse  to  rent  out  the 
house  at  Marl  Hill,  at  least  for  the  present, 
rovided  the  apartments  in  the  School- 
ouse  were  fitted  up  immediately  for  him  ; 
and  the  Trustees  being  willing  to  give  him 
all  the  encouragement  in  their  power,  did 
resolve,  and  it  was  accordingly  ordered,  that 
the  said  apartments  should  be  fitted  up  with 
all  convenient  speed.” 

*  See  an  account  of  him  in  vol.  jlxxxix. 
ii.  p.  378. 


Present,  the  Hon.  John  Lyte,  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Bleuman,  Attorncy-D«ii.  and  Henry 
Hasell,  Church /Warden*  -  k  i  • 

<(  Then  the  Trustees  took  into  mature 
consideration  the  ease  of  Mr.  Lauder,  the 
Latin  Master.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared, 
to  their  great  surprise  and  concern,  that  he 
had  been  appointed  to  that  office  for  above 
eight  years,  and  never  taught  a  single  scholar 
on  the  foundation,  notwithstanding  that  on 
his  appointment  four  were  ordered  for  his 
care  out  of  the  twenty-five,  which  is  the 
whole  number;  and  he  might  have  chosen 
any  four  he  thought  most  fit  for  the  purpose. 
On  said  Lauder’s  being  called  in  and  charged 
with  this  shameful  behaviour,  he  had  little 
more  to  say  than  that  he  never  refused  to 
teach  the  boys,  but  none  were  offered  him. 
This  was  the  more  astonishing  because, 
although  the  said  Lauder  had  frequently 
applied  to  some  of  the  Trustees  for  repairs 
to  be  made  to  his  apartment,  and  of  the 
house  belonging  to  the  donation,  (which 
for  his  encouragement  he  was  allowed  to 
rent  out,)  and  which  was  always  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  desire,  yet  he  never  once 
signified  to  any  of  the  gentlemen,  or  gave 
the  least  intimation  of  what  he  now;  offered 
in  his  justification,  nor  had  any  of  them 
the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  that,  however 
exceptionable  his  character  was  in  other 
respects,  lie  did  not  fail  to  answer  the  in¬ 
tention  of  his  appointment,  and  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  the  boys  it  was  supposed  had 
from  time  to  time  been  under  his  care.  The 
said  Lauder  being  therefore  asked  whether 
he  thought  it  was  intended  he  should  be  in 
that  station,  and  receive  greater  advan¬ 
tages  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  without 
doing  any  thing  at  all  for  it  ?  he  answered, 
he  would  teach  double  the  number  for  the 
future.  And  then  being  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw,  the  Trustees  came  to  a  resolution 
that  the  said  Lauder  should  be  immediately 
discharged ;  and  he  was  and  is  discharged 
accordingly.” 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Michael,  Bridge  Town, 
Barbados. 

“  Aug.  30,  1771. — Burials. — William 
Lauder.” 


Mr.  Urban,  July  22. 

HE  Obituary  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  having  been  for  n\a,ny 
years  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  re¬ 
spectable  Records  of  tfae  biographical 
anecdotes  of  deceased  persons,  whose 
characters,  whether  in  publip  or  private 
life,  have  been  distinguished  by  any 

occurrences 
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occurrences  worthy  of  being  com  me  - 
morated  for  talents  or  virtue,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  communicate  the.  following 
particulars  respecting  a  beloved  relative 
of  mine,  at  the  time  of  whose  decease, 
in  1766,  the  arrangement  of  such  com¬ 
munications  was  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  now  so  classical  a  repository 
of  departed  worth, 

“  To  honour  those  who  gave  us  birth 

Is  Heaven’s  divine  command 

That  honour,  or  rather,  I  would  say, 
that  filial  regard  and  veneration,  which 
was  never  in  any  instance  more  strictly 
deserved  or  more  deeply  impressed,  I 
have  repeatedly  paid  at  different  times 
on  thq  pages  of  your  esteemed  Publica¬ 
tion;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  long 
and  frequent  correspondence  therein 
from  youth  to  age,  have  been  favoured 
with  the  insertion  of  some  tributes  of 
affection  and  respect  to  the  merits  of 
several  departed  and  surviving  relatives 
and  friends  ;  and  also  many  occasional 
papers  on  various  subjects,  both  literary 
and  local,  with  descriptive  pieces 
scenery,  which  give  so  high  a  colour¬ 
ing  to  the  progressive  passages  of  life, 
and  to  <c  those  painted  clouds  that 
beautify  our  days*,”  until  I  am  be¬ 
come,  through  advancing  years  and  in¬ 
firmities,  nearly  unable  to  produce  any 
thing  new,  and  even  fiud  it  difficult  to 
transcribe  from  the  manuscripts  I  have 
in  my  possession,  those  correct  and 
authentic  documents  which  supply  the 
biographical  particulars  of  my  present 
subject,  and  will  probably  close  my 
correspondence  with  the  Editors;  and, 
through  their  favour,  ultimately  gratify 
my  utmost  ambition  in  point  of  any 
claims  or  pretensions  I  can  have  to  the 
estimation  or  acceptance  of  the  publick ; 
having  not  only  lived  “  one  montfi — 
one  little  month  on  Urban’s  page,” 
beyond  the  prediction  of  some  satrical 
and  defamatory  lines  pointed  at  my 
“  Rural  Sabbath,”  which  was  written 
under  the  Northiam  Oak  in  1810,  and 
published  in  1811,  but  many  successive 
months  and  years,  to  gratify,  I  trust,  a 
better  feeling’than  vanity;  viz.  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  virtues  of  the  friends  I 
love  and  esteem,  and  to  silence  the 
calumnious  censures  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  traduce  me. 

To  proceed  to  the  subject  of  my  in¬ 
tended  memoir. 

The  life  of  a  private  Clergyman, 
though  not  holding  any  Church  dig- 

*  Pope. 


niiics,  may  be  of  more  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  than  one  of  a  higher  rank ;  and 
ihe  Minister  of  a  Parish,  who  strictly 
and  conscientiously  performs  his  duty, 
though  he  may  not  come  under  the 
modern  description  of  Evangelical,  or 
be  possessed  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
the  Sectaries  admire,  may  be  of  more 
real  importance  in  his  station  than  a 
Minister  of  State  :  the  sacred  duties  of 
his  profession  being  of  a  nature  far 
superior  to  any  temporal  concerns,  yet 
inseparably  connected  therewith. 

Tile  Rev.  William  Bunce,  L.L.B. 
Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Clement’s,  Sandwich,  was  the  younger 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bunce,  A.M. 
formerly  Vicar  of  Rrenzet  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  Rector  of  Chingford 
and  Pitsey  in  Essex,  who  left  in  MS. 
an  approved  translation  from  the  Greek 
(since  published)  of  St.  Chrysostom’s 
Six  Books  on  the  Priesthood!,  which 
are  esteemed  amongst  the  best  pieces 
of  antiquity,  and  whose  death  was 
thus  noticed  in  a  Canterbury  paper  of 
the  6th  of  July,  1741  : 

“  On  Saturday  last,  died  in  this  City,  the 
Rev.  John  Bunce,  sen.;  he  had  for  many 
years  resided  on  a  Vicarage  in  Romney 
Marsh,  and  being  taken  notice  of  by  the 
present  Archdeacon,  Dr.  Samuel  Lisle,  for 
his  modest  deportment  and  pious  life,  was 
by  him  recommended  a  few  years  since  to 
more  agreeable  preferments  in  Essex,  with¬ 
out  seeking  or  even  knowing  of  the  same.” 

He  brought  up  both  his  sons  to  the 
Church,  and  sent  them,  duly  qualified 
by  his  own  tuition,  to  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  they  took  their  re¬ 
spective  degrees  in  civil  law.  The 
elder  was  presented  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Archdeacon  Lisle  to  the  Vicar¬ 
age  of  St.  Stephen’s  near  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  younger,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  by  the  same  patron,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Clement’s,  Sandwich, 
in  1742  ;  and  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Crown,  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  1744.  On  those  two  small 
benefices,  for  in  point  of  value  they 
were  then  very  inferior  to  what  they 
are  now,  he  passed  his  useful  and  ex¬ 
emplary  life  in  the  active  and  arduous 


!*  Rollin,  in  his  “  Bellos  Letters,”  vol.  ii. 
p.  301,  produces  the  earnest  dissuasion  of 
the  mother  of  St.  Chrysostom  respectiug 
his  intention  to  leave  her,  as  an  example  of 
the  most  affecting  natural  eloquence.  Her 
tender  remonstrance  prevailed.  It  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Books. 
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employment  of  liis  parochial  duties, 
and  a  deportment  equally  amiable  in 
all  his  relative  and  social  connexions. 
In  his.  person  he  was  slight  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  his  address  and  manners 
were  those  of  a  gentleman  in  the  first 
class  of  society ;  never  abject,  but 
always  respectful  to  his  superiors  ;  of 
a  cheerful  temper  and  pleasant  con¬ 
versation  with  his  equals;  and  to  his 
inferiors,  particularly  those  in  depressed 
circumstances,  benevolent  and  cha¬ 
ritable  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power 
in  principle  and  practice. 

Having  done  particular  credit  to 
himself  and  his  College  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  by  special  favourallowed 
to  take  his  degree  sooner  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  obtained  it,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  dispensation  to  Deacon’s 
Orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
to  full  orders  by  a  similar  favor  ;  but  it 
was  not  on  these  academical  advantages, 
nor  on  any  superior  talents,  that  his 
best  pretensions  to  distinction  were 
founded ;  they  were  uniformly  and 
constantly  evinced  by  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  life.  With  regard  to  his  dis¬ 
courses  from  the  pulpit,  he  never  as¬ 
pired  to  be  a  popular  preacher,  though 
in  his  younger  days  he  was  generally 
followed,  hia  voice  being  strong  and 
clear,  and  his  delivery  graceful;  but 
his  style  of  composition  admitted  no 
rhetorical  embellishments,  for  which 
he  candidly  confessed  his  inability,  and 
judiciously  made  choice  of  the  plain 
and  practical  language  of  “  Melmoth’s 
great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,” 
for  his  model ;  in  which  there  is  not  a 
sentence,  nor  perhaps  a  word,  that  is 
not  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  com¬ 
mon  capacity. 

“In  earnest  and  impressive  style 
The  truth  divine  he  taught ; 

No  other  aim  the  Preacher  had. 

No  other  praise  he  sought. 

“  But  faith  and  works  in  union  held, 
From  the  pure  sacred  text, 

And  ne’er  by  frantic  zeal  disjoin’d, 

Or  senseless  terms  perplext.” 

The  only  public  occasion  on  which 
he  was  appointed  to  preach,  was  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
held  at  New  Romney  on  the  24th  of 
.Inly  1750.  The  sermon  in  MS.  is  in 
my  possession  :  it  was  highly  approved, 
and,  as  customary  when  delivered  be¬ 
fore  any  public  assembly,  requested  to 
be  printed  ;  but  this  he  was  too  diffi¬ 
dent  to  consent  to.  The  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  that  General  Meeting,  called 


a  Brotherhood  and  Guestling,  which 
continued  several  days,  and  naS  been 
since  assembled  but  twice,  at  the  dis¬ 
tant  periods  of  twenty  and  fortyyears, 
was  published  in  the  Canterbury  paper 
of  the  28th  July  1750,  in  which 
Mr.  B.’s  sermon  was  honorably  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
Sept.  1801  is  a  correct  engraving  of 
his  residence,  the  old  parsonage- house 
of  St.  Peter’s ;  and  in  the  poetical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  same  Number  are 
some  elegiac  lines  inscribed  to  his  me¬ 
mory  by  his  only  surviving  son,  who, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three, 
has  recently  commemorated  the  fifty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  his  father’s  de¬ 
cease,  and  now  communicates  the 
above  particulars  of  his  life,  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  which,  on  the  12t’n  of  June 
1766,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  some  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  that  throw  a  lustre  on  his  last 
moments,  similar  to  that  of  a  fine  sun¬ 
set  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day.  On 
the  evening  preceding  his  departure, 
with  the  happiest  composure  he  took 
a  very  affectionate  leave  of  his  afflicted 
family,  and  separately  gave  his  chil¬ 
dren  his  last  paternal  blessing;  after 
which  he  was  attended  by  his  parti¬ 
cular  friend  the  Rev.  John  Conant 
(brother  to  the  late  Sir  Nathaniel),  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Rectory;  and  he 
also  admitted,  at  their  own  request, 
some  few  of  his  parishioners,  to  whom, 
in  the  feeble  accents  of  his  expiring 
breath,  he  gave  a  final  exhortation*  and 
solemn  benediction,  as  the  last  act  of 
their  faithful  Minister,  and  desired 
them  to  join  in  the  commendatory 
prayer  at  the  point  of  departure,  which 
they  fervently  did,  and  beheld  in  him 
the  blissful  tranquillity  in  which  a 
truly  Christian  Pastor  can  die. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  B. 


T./r  TT  Hivhgate,  near  Birrn- 

Mr.  Urban,  p  °7  ’  T 

mg  ham,  June  24. 

YOU  are  not  only  learned  yourself, 
but  the  occasion  of  learning  to 
others ;  and  your  Correspondents  may 
be  compared  to  an  agreeable,  social 
party,  assembled  to  receive  and  bestow 


*  There  being  a  full  congregation  at  liis 
funeral,  the  final  exhortation  and  blessing 
above  mentioned  are  transferred  in  the  Elegy 
to  the  solemn  period  of  interment,  when  the 
departed  spirit  is  supposed  to  address  them 
while  they  were  assembled  on  that  occasion 
at  the  grave.  (Vol.  lxxi.  pt.  ii.  p.  8B7.) 

inform- 
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information,  in  the  most  courteous 
manner. 

My  present  appearance  in  this  friendly 
circle  is  to  solicit  aid  towards  a  work 
which  I  am  now  preparing  for  the 
press,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Life, 
1  )iary,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Dugdale.”  Original  Letters  writ¬ 
ten  by,  or  addressed  to  that  distinguished 
Antiquary,  or  any  other  documents,  or 
information,  connected  with  his  lite¬ 
rary  or  personal  history,  will  be  very 
acceptable,  and  ensure  my  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

The  Life  will  be  given  in  Dugdale’s 
own  words,  from  the  Ashmolean  MS. 


with  copious  Notes.  Interleaved  Pocket 
Almanacks  supply  his  Diary  from  1643 
to  1  G8(i,  with  the  exception  of  only 
three  years ;  and  of  Letters  I  have 
already  collected  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  including  those  of  Dods- 
worth,  Somner,  Snelman,  Twysden, 
Junius,  Archer,  YVood,  and  a  long 
train  of  antiquarian  worthies. 

And  now,  after  an  intimacy  of  thirty 
years,  I  remain,  most  excellent  Syl¬ 
van  us,  not  merely  **  Yours,  &:c.”  but, 
to  use  the  expressions  of  Lightfoot  to 
Dugdale,  “  the  unfained  honourer  of 
your  worth,  and  one  ready  to  serve 
you;’*  William  IIamper. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY.— YVILTSII  IRE. 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries ,  North,  Gloucestershire:  East,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire:  Soulh, 
Hants,  and  Dorset.:  West,  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Dorsetshire. 

Greatest  length ,  54;  greatest  breadth,  34;  square  1372. 

Province.  Canterbury.  Dioceses.  Salisbury;  Kingswood,  a  peculiar  to  Glouces¬ 
ter;  and  one  parish  to  Winchester.  Circuit ,  Western. 

ANTI  ENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants,  Cangi,  a  tribe  of  the  Belgae  ;  Hsedui. 

Homan  Province ,  Britannia  Prima. 

Stations,  Cunetio,  Folly  Farm  near  Marlborough  ;  Mutuantonis,  Easton  Grey  ; 
Sorbiodunum,  Old  Sarum  ;  Yrerlucio,  near  YVans-town. 

Saxon  Octarchy,  \Yressex. 

Antiquities.  British  Earthworks,  Southley-wood,  near  Heytesbury,  (vulgarly 
called  Robin  Hood’s  Bower,  &c.)  ;  Bokerly  ditch;  Elder  Valley;  Gryms- 
ditch;  Hamshill  ditches  ;  Old  ditch  (resembling  Bokerly) ;  YVansdike  ;  Sut¬ 
ton  Common  (resembling  an  amphitheatre  in  miniature).  Druidical  or 
British  Rcmabis,  Avebury  (a  series  of  circles,  with  two  extensive  avenues  of  up. 
right  stones) ;  Brome  near  Swindon,  a  row  of  upright  stones;  Stonehenge. 
Cromlechs  at  Clatford-bottom,  Littleton-Drew  ;  Rockley,  Mountain  field  heath 
of.  Encampments* ,  Amesbury,  called  Yrespasian’s  Camp  ;  Badbury  (supposed 
by  Whitaker  to  be  the  “  Mons  Badonicus”  of  the  ancients) ;  Bagdon  ;  Barbury; 
Battlesbury ;  Beacon  Hill;  Bilbury  Rings  or  Wily  Camp;  Blunsden  Hill 
near  High  worth  ;  Bratton  (successively  occupied  by  the  British,  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  Danes)  ;  Broad  chalk,  called  Bury  Orchard  ;  Bury  wood  near 
Slaughtenford  ;  Casterly  near  Uphaven  ;  Castle  Rings  ;  Chesbtiry  near  Great 
Bedwin ;  Chidbury  near  Everley  ;  Chiselbury;  Chlorus’s  camp;  Church 
Ditches;  Clay  Hill;  Clearbury  Ring  (constructed  by  Cerdic  or  his  son 
Cynric);  Cotley  Hill  (used  as  an  exploratory  post);  Haydon ;  Hay’s 
Castle ;  Knook  (British,  but  afterwards  used  by  the  Romans  as  Castra  Sta- 
tiva)  ;  Liddington;  Martinsall  near  Marlborough;  Newton  Toney;  Old- 
borough  castle;  Old  castle  near  Mere  ;  Old  Sarum  ;  Pen-pits;  lloddenbury; 
Rolston  ;  Roundway  Hill  near  Devizes;  Scratchbury  Hill  ;  Sherston  ;  Sptls- 
bury  called  Castle  Ditches  ;  Warminster  ;  West  down  or  Hanging  Langford; 
West  Kington;  Whichbury;  Whiten-hill;  White-sheet  Hill  (occupied  by 
Britons  and  Saxons);  YVickball  ;  Winkelbury;  Woodyates  Inn  ;  Yarnbury 
(originally  British,  but  subsequently  strengthened  by  Romans  and  Saxons). 
Abbeys  of  Bradford  (founded  by  St.  Aldhelm  ante  705) ;  Kingswood  (built  in 
113g  by  William  de  Berkeley);  Malmesbury  (founded  about  630  by  Meyl- 
dulph,  a  Scot);  Stanleigh  (established  in  1151  at  Lokeswell,  removed  to 

■f  The  difficulty  of  discriminating  Roman  from  British,  &c.  being  60  great,  I  have  classed 

them  under  the  general  head  of  Encampments. 

Stanleigh 
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Stauleigh  by  Maud  the  Empress)  ;  Wilton  (Founded  in  773  by  Wulstan  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,1  converted  into  a  Nunnery).  Priories  of  Avebury  (founded 
VI 00' by  William  de  Tankerville) ;  Bradenstoke  (founded  1142  by  Walter 
de  Eureux)  y  Bradfield  ;  Brioptune  ;  Bronlhafn  (founded  by  Baldwin  de  Ripe- 
riis) ;  Charlton,  Great  (founded  in  1187  by  Reginald  de  Pavely) ;  Chissen- 
burv  p Clarendon  (founded  by  Henry  II.);  Clatford  (founded  temp.  Wm.  I. 
by  Sir  Roger  Mortimer)  fCorsham,  (founded  temp.  Wm.  I.)  another  (found¬ 
ed  temp.  Hen.  II.);  Ivychurch  (founded  temp.  Hen.  II.);  Kingswood 
(founded  in  113g)  ;  Longleat  (founded  by  Sir  John  Vernun  or  Vernon, 
temp.  Edward  I.);  Maiden  Bradley  (founded  in  1 1  C}0  by  Hubert  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  formerly  a  hospital  for  leprous  women,  founded  temp.  Stephen) ; 
Marlborough  (founded  ante  John) ;  Monkton  Deveriil  (founded  ante  1086)  ; 
Monkton  Farley  (founded  about  1125);  Okeburn  (founded  114f)  by  Maud  de 
Wallingford)  ;  Poulton  (founded  about  1337  by  Thos.  de  St.  Maur  or  Sey¬ 
mour)  ;  Ramsbury  (founded  in  Q05) ;  Stratton  (founded  temp.  Wm.  I.  or  II.) ; 
Tisselbury  (founded  ante  720);  Uphaven  (founded  temp.  Hen.  I.)  Nunneries 
of  Amesbury  (founded  by  Elfrida,  widow  of  King  Edgar,  refounded  g80)  ; 
Kington  (founded  ante  1166*);  Laycock  (founded  in  1232);  Malmesbury 
2  (one  founded  ante  603)  ;  Wilton  (founded  in  800  by  Elburga,  sister  to 
King  Egbert,  refounded  in  8/1).  Churches  of  Amesbury  (ancient  and 
curious)  ;  Ansty  (the  oldest  church  in  the  diocese)  ;  Avebury  (part  of  its 
architecture  old);  Bishop  Canning’s  (the  interior  Anglo-Norman);  Boyton 
(but  little  alteration  in  its  architecture  since  1301)  ;  Caine  (handsome  tower 
at  the  North-east  end)  ;  Castle  Combe  ;  Chippenham  (some  part  very 
ancient);  Chitterne  St.  Mary;  Codford  St.  Mary;  Crudwell  ;  Devizes  St. 
John  (most  interesting  to  the  Architectural  Antiquary);  St.  Mary  (chancel 
part  early  Norman)  ;  Draycot ;  Eddington ;  Fisherton  de  la  Mere ;  Great 
Bedwin  (partly  Norman)  ;  Great  Durnford  ;  Heytesbury ;  Holt;  Kington  St. 
Michael  (supposed  erected  temp.  Henry  III.  but  apparently  earlier);  Lay- 
cock;  Little  Bedwin;  Malmesbury,  St.  Paul  (some  remains  visible) ;  Marl¬ 
borough,  St.  Mary;  Melksham  ;  Mere  (one  of  the  best  in  South  Wiltshire 
with  regard  to  its  architectural  appearancfe) ;  Monkton  Deveriil ;  Oaksey 
(Anglo  Norman  remains)  ;  Ramsbury  (considered  the  mother  Church  to 
Salisbury)  ;  Sherston ;  Steeple  Ashton  (handsome);  Tisbury;  Westbury; 
West  Knoyle  (situate,  more  anliquo,  adjoining  to  the  Manor-house).  Chapels  of 
Fugglestone  (now  used  as  lodgings  for  the  poor)  ;  Little  Horningsham;  Salis¬ 
bury,  near  Harnham  Bridge,  to  receive  alms  of  the  passengers  for  repairs ; 
Tytherington  (founded  by  Empress  Maud,  a  mean  building  resembling  a 
barn)  ;  West  Lavington  (entirely  demolished).  Stone  Pulpit.  Codford,  St. 
Peter,  now  enclosed  in  the  wall,  the  first  step  only  visible.  Fonts.  Ashlev; 
Avebury;  Boyton  (on  a  large  circular  column,  once  surrounded  by  fo’’**' 
smaller  ones);  Bremhill;  Chitterne  All  Saints  and  St.  Mary  (both  ancient 
and  plain);  Great  Durnford  (Saxon);  Kingston  Deveriil;  Horningsham 
(old,  but  mutilated);  Longbridge  Deveriil;  Malmesbury,  St.  Mary  West- 
port;  Preshute  (very  large  and  curious);  Stanton  St.  Quintin;  Stockton. 
Castles  of  Caine;  Castle  Combe;  Devizes  (built  by  Roger  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  temp.  Henry  I.)  no  remains;  Dowmton  ;  Farley  (built  by  Robert  de 
Curcelles,  temp.  Wm.  I.);  Laycock  (ascribed  to  the  British  King,  Dun- 
wallo  Mulmutius) ;  Longford  (modern);  Ludgershall  (ascribed  to  the  British 
King  Lud,  hence  Lud-qar's  Hall );  Malmesbury  (built  by  the  heroic  Roger 
Bp.  of  Salisbury);  Marlborough  ;  Mere  (built  by  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall 
in  1253);  Old  Sarum  ;  Stourton  (built  by  Sir  John  de  Stourton,  temp. 
Henry  V.  or  VI.  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Floare,  bart.) ;  Trowbridge  (erected  temp.  Stephen);  Wardour. 
Mansions.  Chitterne  (bearing  a  monastic  appearance,  used  as  a  farm  house); 
Mere  Park  (very  ancient,  originally  moated) ;  Stanton  St.  Quintin  ;  Studley 
(formerly  of  the  Hungerfords) ;  Woodlands  at  Mere  (now  a  farm-house); 
"Zeals  Manor  House. 


*  Tanner.  Aubrey  says  by  Empress  Maud. 

Gent.  Mac.  July,  1825.  PRESENT 
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PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Hivers.  Avon,  Upper  and  Lower;  Bourne;  Brue ;  Colne;  Deverill ;  Kennet ; 
Marian;  Nodder;  Stour;  Thames;  Were;  Wily. 

Inland  Navigation.  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  ;  Thames  and  Severn  Canal ; 
Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  with  several  branches. 

Lakes.  Bo  wood  ;  Charlton  Common  (the  largest  in  the  county);  Shirewater; 
Earl  Stoke  Park,  of  considerable  dimensions  ;  Stourhead ;  Wilton  Park. 

Eminences  and  Views.  Beacon  Hill,  near  Amesbury,  69O  feet  high  ;  Bidcombe 
Hill,  from  which  the  sugar-loaf  mountain,  near  Abergavenny,  is  seen  ; 
Bovvood,  the  cascade  truly  picturesque;  Box,  a  small  village  of  great  beauty  ; 
Bradford,  very  picturesque;  Broxmore,  highly  picturesque;  Cheril  Hill; 
Clay  Hill,  surrounded  by  ditch  and  rampart;  East  Knoyle,  rich  and  beautiful 
prospects  towards  Dorsetshire;  Hermitage  Hill,  Codford  ;  New  Park,  charm¬ 
ing  and  extensive  view ;  Savernake  Forest,  peculiarly  fine  scenery;  Silbury 
Hill,  the  largest  barrow  perhaps  in  Europe;  Standlynch  House,  from  the 
high  grounds,  the  prospect  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  in  the  county; 
Earl  Stoke  Park,  pleasure  grounds,  and  fine  prospects  from  the  hills;  Swindon 
Park;  Stourhead  Topwood  Hill;  Stourton  Church-yard,  beautiful  prospect 
over  a  well-wooded  and  undulated  scene  thickly  covered  with  laurel ;  W  est- 
bury  Down,  775  feet  high. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Bowood,  many  petrifying  springs;  Chippenham  chaly¬ 
beate  springs;  Heywood  mineral  spring;  Holt  mineral  spring;  Malmesbury, 
Daniel’s  well,  where  Holy  Daniel  watched  by  night;  Holy  Well,  in  which 
St.  Aldhelm  bathed  in  all  weathers;  Melksham  chalybeate  and  saline  aperient 
springs;  Middle  Hill  Spa;  Stourhead,  Paradise  Well,  from  six  fountains 
here  the  Stour  rises  ;  Weston  Birt  floods,  called  Shireburn. 

Public  Edifices.  Bradford  Bridge  of  nine  arches,  very  ancient ;  another  of  four 
arches;  Charity  School  opened  in  1712.  Caine  Free  School,  founded  by  J. 
Bentley,  esq.  by  will  dated  1660;  Market  House  and  Town  Hall  ;  Chippen¬ 
ham  Bridge  of  21  arches;  Charity  School.  Corsham  Hospital;  Market 
House,  erected  in  1784  by  late  P.  Cobb  Methuen,  esq.  Cricklade  Free 
School,  founded  by  R.  Jenner,  esq.  of  London,  who  died  1651.  Devizes 
Free  Grammar  School;  House  of  Industry;  Market  Cross  erected  by  Lord 
Sidmouth  ;  New  Gaol  ;  Town  Hall.  Downton  Borough  Cross  ;  Free 
School,  founded  by  Giles  Eyre,  esq.  Farley  Hospital,  erected  1678  by  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  with  a  Charity  School.  Froxfield  Almshouse,  founded  by  the 
widow  of  4th  Duke  of  Somerset  (see  vol.  lxxi.  p.  306).  Heytesbury  Hos¬ 
pital,  founded  by  Robert  Lord  Hungerford  and  Margaret  his  widow,  about 
1472.  Malmesbury  Cross,  erected  temp.  Henry  VII. ;  Free  School ;  Town 
Hall,  formerly  St.  John’s  Hospital.  Marlborough  Free  Grammar  School, 
•  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1651  ;  Free  School,  founded  in  1712;  Market 
House;  Prison.  Salisbury;  Bleckyndon’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1683  ; 
Bricket’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1519;  City  School,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  Close  School,  founded  by  Bishop  Poore ;  College  of  Matrons,  erected 
by  Bishop  Ward;  Council  House,  erected  1794  by  Earl  Radnor;  County 
Gaol;  Crane  Bridge,  of  stone;  Eyre’s  Hospital,  erected  1 6l  7 ;  Fisherton 
Bridge,  of  Stone;  Free  Grammar  School;  Froud’s  Hospital,  erected  in  1750; 
Godolphin’s  Charity  School ;  Harnham  Bridge,  first  built  1244;  Infirmary, 
erected  1767;  Poultry  Cross;  Saint  Nicholas  Hospital;  Sunday  School; 
Taylor’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1698;  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  17  Ric.  II.  by 
John  Ellis.  Trowbridge  School.  Tytherton,  Calloways  School  for  Moravian 
Children.  Warminster  Assembly  Room  ;  Free  Grammar  School;  Market- 
house.  Westbury  Town  Hall.  West  Lavington  Free  School  and  Alms¬ 
house,  founded  by  Wm.  Dantsey  in  1542;  Wilton  Free  School ;  Town  Hall. 


Seats.  Wilton  House,  Earl 

Alderbury  House,  G.  Fort,  esq. 

Amesbury  House,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus, 
bart. 

Ashcombe,  William  Wyndharn,  esq. 

. - Lord  Arundel. 

Ashley  Manor  House,  T.  B.  G.  Estcourt, 
esq.  M.  P. 

Ashton  Keynes,  R.  Nicholas,  e9q. 


of  Pembroke,  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Bapton  House,  John  Davis,  sen.  esq. 
Batford,  R.  E.  D.  Shaftoe,  esq. 

Benton, - Stoaly,  esq. 

Berry  Cottage,  Bishopstrow, - Temple, 

esq. 

Biddesden  House,  J.  Everett,  esq. 
Blacklands,  late  John  Merrewether,  etq. 

Boreham  House,  Rev. - Griffith. 

Bowden 
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Bowden  Park,  Mrs.  Dickenson. 

Bowood,  Marquis  of  Lansdowue. 

Box  Hall,  W.  Northey,  esq. 

Boyton,  A.  B.  Lambert,  esq. 

Bradley  House,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Brickworth  House,  Lord  Lisle. 

— - J.  M.  Eyre,  esq. 

Britford,  P.  Jervoise.  esq.  M.P. 

Broxmore  House,  R.  Bristow,  esq. 

Bulford,  Dowager  Lady  Pollen. 

Burderop,  Thomas  Calley,  esq. 

Castle  Combe,  W.  Scrope,  esq. 

Castle  House,  Caine,  Mrs.  Bondry. 
Charlecot  House,  Samuel  Olla,  esq. 
Charleton  Park,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Chilton  Lodge,  John  Pearse,  esq.  M.P. 

- - - House,  FuTwar  Craven,  esq. 

Cliissenbury  Priory,  Edmund  Stagg,  esq. 
Church  Chatley  Lodge,  T.  Meade,  esq. 
Chute  Lodge,  near  Ludgershall,  W.  Fowle, 
esq. 

Clarendon  Lodge,  F.  H.  Bathurst,  esq. 
Clarendon  Park,  Sir  Felton  Harvey,  hart. 
Clift  Hall,  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie. 

Clouds  House,  East  Knoyle,  Jas.  Still,  esq. 
Cole  Park,  Peter  Harvey  Lovell,  esq. 
Compton  House,  Mrs.  Heneage. 

Compton  Chamberlayne,  J.  H.  Penruddock, 
esq. 

Conholt  Park,  Sir  YV.  Meadows,  hart. 
Connock  Manor  House,  ErneleWarriner,  esq. 
Corsham  House,  Paul  C.  Methuen,  esq. 
Cowfold  Park,  Peter  H.  Lovell,  esq. 
Cowsfield  House,  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  K.  B. 
Crow  wood,  J.  R.  Seymour,  esq. 

Dantsey,  Miss  Anne  Bissett. 

Dinton  House,  Wm.  Wyndham,  esq. 
Doddington  Park,  Sir  Christopher  B.  Cod- 
rington,  bart. 

Donhead  Hall,  J.  G.  Kneller,  esq. 

Down  Ampney,  Earl  of  St.  Germains. 
Draycote,  W.  P.  L.  Wellesley,  esq. 
Durnford  House,  Amesbury,  Miss  Harris. 
Earlstoke  Park,  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  esq.  M.P. 
Eastcourt,  Joseph  Pitt,  esq.  M.P. 

Eastwell,  J.  H.  Grubbe,  esq. 

Everleigh  House,  Sir  J.  D.Astley,  bart.  M.P. 
Farley  House,  Lieut.-col.  Houlron. 

Fern  House,  Thos.  Grove,  esq. 

Ponthill  Abbey,  John  Farquhar,  esq. 
Fisherton  House,  John  Davis,  jun.  esq. 
Fyfield  House,  Mrs.  Penruddocke. 
Hannington  House,  R.  Montgomery,  esq. 
Hardenhuish,  Geo.  Hawkins,  esq. 

Harnish,  Thomas  Clutterbuck,  esq. 
Hartham,  General  Kerr. 

- Park,  Michael  Joy,  esq. 

Hessek,  Sir  J.  E.  Styles,  bart. 

Heytesbury  House,  SirWm.  P.  A.  A’Court, 
bart. 

Hey  wood  House,  Westbury,  A.  Ludlow,  esq. 
Hurdcot  House,  Alexander  Powell,  esq. 

Ivy  Church  House,  H.  Henxman,  esq. 

Ivy  House,  Chippenham,  M.  Humphries,  esq. 
Kemble  House,  Robert  Gordon,  esq.  M.P. 
Knoyle,  Peter  Still,  esq. 
l^ackham  House,  James  Montagu,  esq. 


Lacock  Abbey,  John  Grossett,  esq. 

Lake  House,  Amesbury,  Rev.  Edw.  Duke. 
Landford  House,  T.  Bolton,  esq. 

- Lodge,  S.  Greatliead,  esq. 

Laverstock,  Sir  J.  Burrough. 

Liddiard  or  Lydiard  Park,  Visct.  Boling- 
broke. 

Littlecote  Park,  Major-Gen.  E.  L.  Popham. 
Little  Durnford  House,  E.  Henxman,  esq. 
Lockeridge  House,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Longford  Castle,  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Longleat,  Marquis  of  Bath. 

Lucknam, - Sawyer,  esq. 

Melchett  Park,  John  Osborne,  esq. 
Melksham,  Rev.  W.  B.  Wrey. 

Monks,  Mrs.  Dickinson. 

Monkton,  T.  Edridge,  esq. 

- Farley  H  ouse,  John  Long,  esq. 

Neston  Park,  J.  Fuller,  esq. 

Nether  Avon,  M.  Hicks  Beach,  esq. 

New  Hall  near  Salisbury,  J.  T.  Batt,  esq. 
New  House  near  Whaddon,  Mrs.  Eyre. 

New  Park,  Devizes,  T.  B.  G.  Estcourt,  esq. 
M.P. 

Norman  Court,  Charles  Baring  Wall,  esq. 
Notton,  John  Awdry,  esq. 

Oaksey  House,  Mrs.  Salisbury. 

Oare,  John  Goodman,  esq. 

Odstock,  Sir  Thos.  Webb,  bart. 

Old  Warren  Cottage,  Wanley  Sawbridge,  esq. 
Pinckney  House,  Estcourt  Creswell,  esq. 
Poulton  House,  T.  Baskerville  Mynors,  esq. 
Puck  Shipton,  Joseph  Gilbert,  esq. 

Purton  House, - Wilson,  esq. 

Pyt  House,  John  Benett,  esq.  M.P. 
Rainscombe,  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers. 

Ramsbury,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart.  M.P. 
Roche  Court,  F.  T.  Egerton,  esq. 

Rockley,  Sir  John  Smyth,  bart. 

Rowd  Ashton  Park,  R.  G.  Long,  esq. 
Rowdforde,  Wadham  Locke,  esq. 

Rushall,  Sir  Edward  Poore,  bart. 

Rushmore  Lodge,  Lord  Rivers. 

Salisbury  College,  Wadham  Wyndham,  esq. 
M.P. 

- Palace,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Salthorpe  Lodge,  Mrs.  B.  Pye  Bennet. 
Sandridge  Park,  Lord  Audley. 

Savernake  Lodge,  Lord  Bruce. 

Sedghille,  Mrs.  Helyar. 

Seend,  Ambrose  Awdry,  esq. 

- Robson  esq. 

- Lodge,  Mrs.  Schomberg. 

Shaw  Hill  House,  S.  Heathcote,  esq. 

Shaw  House,  Sir  H.  Burrard  Neale,  bart. 
Sherfield  House,  J.  J.  Lockhart,  esq. 
Shockerwick,  J.  Wiltshire,  esq. 

South  Broom  House,  W.  Salmon,  esq. 

Spy  Park,  Caine,  Rev.  Dr.  Starkie. 
Standlynch  House,  see  Trafalgar  Park. 
Stanton  Fitzwarren,  Rev.  Dr.  Ashfordby 
Trenchard. 

Stourhead,  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart. 

Stocton  House,  R.  Biggs,  esq. 

Stowell  Lodge,  Sir  George  Montagu,  bart. 

G.  C.  B.  - 

Studley  Hill,  J.  B.  Angell,  esq. 


Studley 
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Studley  House,  Edward  Hortock  Mortimer, 


esq. 


Swindon  House,  Ambrose  Goddard,  esq. 
Teffont  House,  J.  T.  Mayne,  esq. 
Tidworth  House,  T.  A.  Smith,  esq. 
Tilshead  Lodge, - Lowther,  esq. 


Warneford  Place,  Sevenhampton,  F.  Warne- 
ford,  esq. 

Westbury,  Sir  M.  M.  Lopes,  bart. 

West  Coulston  House, - Lucy,  esq. 


Tockenham  House,  John  J.  Buxton,  esq. 
Tottenham  Park,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury. 
Trafalgar  Park,  Earl  Nelson. 

Tytherley  House,  Rev. - Thistlethwayte. 


Whaddon,  W.  Bowen,  esq 
Whetliam,  Rev. - Money 


Wick-house,  Trowbridge,  T.  Bythesear,  esq. 
Wilbury  House,  Sir  A.  Warre  Malet,  bart. 
Wilcot  House,  Miss  Wroughton. 

Witch,  Brayhouse,  P.  Templeman,  esq. 
W'oolley,  - Howard,  esq. 


W  roughton,  Mrs.  Codrington. 
Zeals  Manor  House,  Mrs.  Grove. 


Wans  House,  Charles  L.  Phipps,  esq. 

Wardour  Castle,  Lord  Arundel. 

Warley  House,  Colonel  Skrine. 

Caine  and  Calstane  Viscountcv  to  Petty,  Marquis  Lansdowne. 
Charleton  Barony  to  Howard  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Clarendon  Earldom  to  Vil- 
liers.  Crudwell  Barony  to  Campbell  Countess  Grey.  Foxley  Barony  to  Fox 
Lord  Holland.  Grinstead  Barony  to  Cole  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  Hindoo 


Peerage. 


Barony  to  Villiers  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Longford  Barony  to  Bouverie  Earl  of 
Radnor.  Lydiard  Tregoze  Barony  to  St.  John  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
Malmsbury  Earldom  and  Barony  to  Harris.  Marlborough  Dukedom  and 
Earldom  to  Churchill.  Salisbury  Marquisate  and  Earldom  to  Cecil.  Stour- 
ton  Barony  to  Stourton.  Tottenham  Barony  to  Brudenel  Earl  of  Aylesbury. 
Wardour  Castle  Barony  to  Arundel.  Warminster  Barony  to  Thynne  Marquis 
of  Bath.  Willoughby  de  Broke  Barony  to  Verney.  Wiltshire  Earldom  to 
Marquis  of  Winchester. 

Members  of  Parliament  for  the  County  2;  Caine  2;  Chippenham 
2-,  Devizes  2;  Downton  2;  Great  Bedwin  2;  Heytesbury  2 
Ludgershall  2;  Marlboro’  2;  Malmsbury  2;  Old  Sarum  2; 

Westbury  2-  Wilton  2;  Wootton  Bassett  2  j  total  34. 

Produce.  Chalk;  free-stone.  Orcheston  grass,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease, 
beans,  turnips,  potatoes.  Sheep,  pigs,  &c. 

Manufactures.  Butler,  cheese.  Cutlery  and  steel  goods.  Parchment,  leather, 
glue.  Flannels,  carpets,  broad-cloths,  kerseymeres,  linen  dowlas  and  bed- 
ticks,  cotton,  gloves,  serges. 

POPULATION. 


2  ;  Cricklade 
;  Hindon  2  ; 
Salisbury  2 ; 


Hundreds  29.  Liberties  5.  Whole  Parishes  304.  Parts  of  Parishes  13.  Market 
Towns  25.  Inhabitants,  Males  108,213;  Females  1 1 3,Q44 ;  total  222,157. 
Families  employed  in  agriculture,  24,973;  in  trade  1 6,982;  in  neither  5,730 : 
total  47,684. — Baptisms.  Males  29,841;  Females  2Q,004  ;  total  58,845. — 
Marriages  15,654. — Burials.  Males  16,263;  Females,  17,726;  total  33,989. 

Places  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants. 

O 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Iuhab 

Great  Bradford2, 100 

10,231 

Ramsbury 
Tisbury  - 

451 

2,335 

Bromham 

308 

1,357 

Trowbridge  1 

,909 

9,545 

220 

2,122 

Longbridge 

269 

1 ,34f 

New  Sarum  1 

,684 

8,763 

Wilton  - 

405 

2,058 

Deverill  J 

Westbury,  T 

Malmesbury 

399 

1,976 

Pewsey  - 

251 

1,337 

(including  f  . 
the  Bo-  r 

d  1  1 

7,846 

Great  Bedwin 

349 

1,928 

Box  -  -  - 

244 

1,336 

Purton  - 

347 

1 ,766 

Heytesbury 

253 

1 ,829 

rough)  ) 

Melksham  1 

,166 

5,776 

Wootton  } 

Basset  j 

379 

1,701 

Urchfont 

Horningsham 

276 

263 

1 ,294 
1,267 

Warminster  1 

,163 

5,612 

Laycock  - 

335 

1,682 

Fisherton  Anger  216 

1 ,25c 

Calne  -  - 

902 

4,612 

Steeple  Ashton 

333 

1,632 

Brinkworth  - 

195 

1,216 

Devizes  -  - 

812 

4,208 

Corsley  - 

332 

1 ,609 

Burbage  -  - 

237 

1,19? 

Chippenham 

600 

3,506 

Potterne 

386 

1 ,609 

White  Parish 

210 

1,161 

Downton  - 

572 

3,1 14 

Swindon  - 

282 

1,580 

Ashton  Keynes 

249 

1,151 

Marlborough 

488 

3,038 

Cricklade 

329 

1,527 

Sherston  Magna  250 

1,146 

Highworth  - 

528 

3,005 

;  East  Lavington 

299 

1,438 

Aldcrbury 

188 

1,12/ 

Corsham 

524 

2,727 

Bremhill  -  - 

286 

1,443 

West  Lavington 

252 

1,12/ 

Bishop’s  Can¬ 
ning’s  J 

1*569 

2,722 

Kingswood  - 

250 

1,391 

Edington 

215 

1 ,09! 

Aldbourn 

286 

1,385 

Chisledon 

207 

1,07' 

North  Bradley 

478 

2,6  J  5 

Wroughton  - 

255 

1,381 

Westport,  St.  1 

*162 

1,02. 

Mere  -  - 

392 

2,422 

DonheadSt.Mary  24  7 

1,361 

Mary  J 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 

S.  T. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


1 .  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  ivith  Memoirs  of  Royal  and 
Distutguished  Persons,  deduced  from  Re¬ 
cords,  Slate  Papers,  and  Manuscripts, 
and  from  other  original  and  authentic 
Sources.  By  John  Bayley,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
and  F.S.A.  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Sic.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  II.  4 to.  pp.  671.  Append,  cxxviii. 

N GLAND  in  our  early  periods 
had  a  form  of  Government,  but 
not  a  Constitution.  The  Sovereign 
was  in  point,  of  fact  despotic,  provided 
he  was  popular,  or  had  the  Nobles  in 
subjection.  The  Commons  were  per¬ 
sons  merely  assembled  to  sanction  un¬ 
pleasing  necessities,  or  cruel  measures. 
No  evidence  more  illustrative  of  this 
state  of  things  exists,  than  the  subject 
of  the  first  part  of  the  present  volume, 
viz.  the  history  of  the  State  Prisoners 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
banqueting  house  of  the  Devil,  where 
he  was  gluttonously  feasted  with  mi¬ 
sery.  However,  in  so  saying,  we 
ought  not  to  particularize  this  spot 
with  pre-eminent  infamy,  the  said 
prince  of  darkness  having  various 
haunts,  where  he  has  ever  been  and 
now  is  kindly  treated  in  other  parts  of 
that  enormous  forest  of  houses,  the 
Metropolis  of  Great  Britain. 

In  our  preceding  review  of  Mr. Bay- 
ley’s  Work,  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
with  warm  approbation  his  judicious 
manner  of  treating  the  subjects  which 
came  before  him.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  opened  the  book  with  great  im¬ 
patience,  and  have  diligently  investi¬ 
gated  those  lives  which  concerned  very 
obscure  and  difficult  parts  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England.  So  plausible  does 
this  appear  in  our  popular  Historians, 
that  general  readers  conceive  that  there 
is  nothing  but  a  plain  story  to  relate. 
They  are  contented  with  superficial 
narrative.  Not  so  literary  men  and  phi¬ 
losophers.  They  see  no  accession  of 
knowledge  in  a  mere  succession  of 
events,  no  more  than  in  the  accustom¬ 
ed  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
Sun  ;  but  if  they  know  the  principles 
by  which  it  is  actuated,  they  are  able 
to  calculate  eclipses,  and  make  disco¬ 
veries  useful  to  society. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  consisted  of  traitors,  real  or  pre¬ 


tended,  martyrs,  heroes,  and  other  vic¬ 
tims  of  faction  or  cruelty.  Trial  in 
those  days  was  merely  a  form ;  and 
how  gross  were  the  proceedings,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  fact, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bailey.  Dabbling  in 
human  blood  made  human  butchers, 
and  to  keep  possession  of  power,  or  to 
obtain  it,  they  had  no  other  mode  of 
action  but  depriving  their  enemies  of 
life.  The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is 
this. 

When  Clarence  was  brought  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1478, 
Edward  [the  King]  pleaded  in  person 
against  his  unhappy  brother,  and  to 
such  an  advocate  none  dared  to  answer 
but  the  prisoner,  (p.336.)  This  mon¬ 
strous  violation  of  common  decency, 
and  the  holiness  of  natural  affection, 
was  only  equalled  by  the  extraordinary 
charges  brought  against  him,  of  which 
one  was,  that  he  had  called  the  King 
a  conjuror,  who  wrought  by  necro¬ 
mancy.  All  this  appears  odd  to  many; 
but  Antiquaries  know  that  the  Clergy 
were  in  the  habits  of  getting  rid  of 
enemies  by  charges  of  sorcery;  that 
the  Barons  seriously  believed  King 
Edward  II.  to  have  been  attached  to 
Piers  Gaveston,  through  witchcraft 
practised  by  the  latter ;  and  that  the 
age  was  taught  to  consider  it  the 
greatest  of  criminalities. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  for  us  to 
discuss  the  histories  of  all  the  mur¬ 
dered  people  who,  if  their  ghosts 
in  vindictive  resentment  haunted  the 
Tower  and  Tower-hill,  would  depo¬ 
pulate  the  whole  place  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  without  the  slightest 
possibility  of  any  human  power  effect¬ 
ing  further  habitancy.  We  shall, 
therefore,  take  such  parts  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ley’s  valuable  Work  as  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  dubious  parts  of  history, 
and  enable  us  to  do  the  Author  jus¬ 
tice. 

The  first  point  we  shall  take  is  the 
Death  of  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Bayley 
thinks  with  some  historians,  that  he 
was  not  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  but  died  naturally  of  grief. 
The  original  arguments  are  too  lengthy 
to  be  copied.  We  shall  therefore  ab¬ 
stract  them. 

“It 
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“  It  i6  certain  (says  Mr.  Bayley)  that 
Henry  was  of  a  most  weakly  constitution, 
and  had  long  suffered  under  an  ill  state  of 
health  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  reflect  on 
his  melancholy  change  of  fortune ;  the  en¬ 
tire  ruin  of  his  house  ;  the  slaughter  of  his 
friends  at  Barnet  and  at  Tewkesbury ;  the 
murder  of  his  only  child,  and  the  captivity 
of  his  queen ;  can  any  thing  appear  to  us 
more  natural  than  that  the  baneful  effects 
of  grief  should  by  course  of  nature  have  ter¬ 
minated  his  unhappy  life  ?”  P.  329. 

The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Bay- 
ley  supports  this  opinion  are,  l.The 
propensity  of  common  fame  to  attri¬ 
bute  foul  means,  in  regard  to  State 
offenders  who  die  under  imprison¬ 
ment.  (p.  329.)  2.  That  it  is  impro¬ 

bable  to  suppose  a  brother  of  the 
King,  only  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  latter  as 
an  assassin,  or  that  brother  to  have 
committed  the  murder  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  \yhen  Clarence,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  family  from  his  recent 
marriage,  barred  him  (Richard)  from 
any  prospect  of  the  Crown.  3.  That 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  not  in 
London  at  the  time  of  Henry’s  de¬ 
cease.  (pp.  330 — 334.) 

The  second  point  is  the  drowning  of 
Clarence  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  Mr. 
Bayley  says, 

“  The  Duke  was  privately  put  to  death 
in  the  Tower,  but  the  precise  manner  of  his 
end  has  never  been  satisfactorily  discovered  ; 
though  it  was  the  vulgar  report  that  he  was 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey, — a  tale 
which  in  all  probability  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Duke’s  great  partiality  for  that  liquor. 
The  historian  of  Croyland  Abbey  [a  contem¬ 
porary],  who  gives  a  circumstantial  and 
very  feeling  account  of  all  the  measures 
pursued  against  him,  only  speaks  of  his  exe¬ 
cution  having  been  private,  without  a  word 
respecting  the  malmsey.”  p.  337. 

Mr.  Bayley  observes,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  the  fashion 
to  blacken  the  house  of  York,  and  that 
SirThos.  More  imputes  this  and  other 
crimes  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (af¬ 
terwards  Richard  III.),  without  even 
a  shadow  of  reason,  (pp.  327,  338.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Henry  VII.  was  full  as  great  a  mur¬ 
derer  as  Richard  III.  Warwick,  son 
of  Clarence,  the  last  male  of  entire 
blood  of  the  Royal  line  of  Plantagenet, 
without  a  crime,  and  without  a  fault 
but  his  high  birth,  was  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood,  from  political  motives.  It 
is  stated  that  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  had  refused  his  daughter  in 


marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  on  the 
ground  of  Warwick’s  title  to  the 
Crown. 

The  third  point  is  the  identity  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  and  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  Edward  V.  and 
said  to  have  been  murdered  together 
with  him  by  Richard  III.  in  the 
Tower.  It  is  certain  that  the  story  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  told  by  Fabian,  Po- 
lydore  Vergil,  Hall,  Grafton,  and  Lord 
Bacon,  bear  every  aspect  of  a  con¬ 
certed  tale.  We  regret  that  the  length 
of  Mr.  Bayley’s  excellent  reasoning  on 
the  subject  obliges  us  again  to  abstract 
the  account,  pp.  347 — 352. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  one  at  least 
of  Edward  the  Fourth’s  sons  was  still 
alive  (p.  347) ;  that  Perkin  Warbeck 
was  acknowledged  by  all  to  bear  the 
likeness  of  the  Duke  of  York, — pos¬ 
sessing  courteous  and  princely  man¬ 
ners, — a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language, — so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  every  circumstance  and  particular 
respecting  the  person  of  the  young 
prince,  his  family,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  English  nation,  that  “  no  man,’’ 
as  admitted  by  Lord  Bacon,  “  either 
by  company  or  conversation,  was  ever 
able  to  detect  him  and,  in  fact,  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  person  by  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Rob.  Clifford  and  other  credible 
witnesses.” 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  1st.  that 
Tirrel,  the  supposed  murderer  of  the 
young  princes,  stood  high  in  Henry’s 
favour,  probably  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  confession.  2d.  That  the  story 
of  Perkin’s  imposture  was,  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Lord  Bacon,  a  story  derived 
from  the  Court.  3d.  That  Archduke 
Philip  refused  to  give  Perkin  up,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
an  impostor.  4.  That  the  pretended 
discoveries  concerning  Perkin’s  parent¬ 
age  were  unknown  in  Flanders,  and 
if  they  had  been  known,  would  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Duke.  5th.  That 
the  whole  story  is  full  of  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  absurdities.  6th.  That  the 
earlier  chronicles,  and  the  account  of 
Lord  Bacon,  are  at  variance  with  Per¬ 
kin’s  pretended  confession. 

After  these  premonitions,  we  shall 
introduce  Mr.  Bayley’s  excellent  ac¬ 
count  in  his  own  words;  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy’s 
presumed  share  in  the  plot. 

“  How  the  Duchess  could  have  selected 

this 
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tills  young  man  for  his  likeness  to  her  ne¬ 
phew  the  Duke  of  York  ;  how  she  could 
have  described  to  him  the  persons  of  his 
brother,  his  sisters,  and  others  nearest  him 
in  his  childhood  ;  how  she  could  have  given 
him  minute  details  of  the  affairs  of  England, 
and  how  she  could  have  instructed  him  in 
what  passed,  while  he  was  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  and  more  especially  of  the 
transactions  in  the  Tower,  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine ;  for  this  Princess,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  bitter  against  Henry,  was  married 
out  of  England  in  1467,  before  either  of 
Edward  the  Fourth’s  children  was  boro  ; 
and  as  she  never  returned,  she  could  never 
have  seen  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  or 
either  of  the  Princesses,  nor  could  she  have 
had  such  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary 
chain  of  events  that  had  since  occurred  in 
England,  as  would  have  made  her  a  capable 
instructress  of  a  Flemish  youth  in  the  wily 
and  difficult  course  he  would  have  to  tread. 
But  without  dwelling  longer  on  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however  material  to  the  ques¬ 
tion, — without  asking  when  or  where  this 
*  young  mercurial’  was  first  picked  up, — 
and  without  resting  on  the  moral  impossi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  perfect  polished  Prince, 
in  whom  all  things  met  as  could  be  wished, 
in  so  short  a  time  out  of  a  mere  wandering 
Flemish  Jew;  let  us  proceed  to  the  still 
more  important  features  of  the  story.” 
P.850. 

Mr.  Bayley  then  points  out  the  dis¬ 
agreement  of  the  first  story  and  the 
confession,  and  the  means  which  the 
King  had  of  undeceiving  the  world,  as 
to  the  importance  of  Warbeck,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  testimony  of  Lady  Bramp¬ 
ton,  the  pretended  agent  of  the  Du¬ 
chess,  in  the  transmission  of  Perkin 
from  Flanders  to  Portugal,  and  thence 
to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bayley  then  proceeds  : 

“When  we  see  falsehood  and  inconsis¬ 
tency  so  blended  together,  is  it  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  accounts  we  may  give 
the  most  discredit  to, — that  which  ascribes 
the  alleged  imposture  entirely  to  the  Du¬ 
chess  of  Burgundy,  or  the  other,  which 
would  have  us  believe  a  story  of  the  Irish 
taking  up  a  foreign  youth,  who  came  acci¬ 
dentally  to  their  country,  and  not  only  qua¬ 
lifying  him  to  assume  the  name  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Prince,  whom  he  could  have  never 
seen,  but  teaching  him  to  indulge  in  the 
extravagant  notion  of  supplanting  a  power¬ 
ful  and  vigilant  Monarch,  and  of  usurping 
the  throne  of  a  nation,  to  which  he  must 
have  been  an  absolute  stranger  ?  Must  we 
not  reject  the  former,  as  contradictory  and 
inconsistent  in  itself,  and  must  we  not  treat 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  most  preposterous 
fictions,  with  which  the  credulity  of  man 
was  ever  tried.” 


“  How  extraordinary  the  King’s  conduct ! 
In  the  first  place,  he  attributes  to  the  Du¬ 
chess  of  Burgundy  every  thing  connected 
with  Warbeck’s  appearance  ;  and  then,  fail¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  reports  he  had  spread  of 
her  having  trained  up  an  impostor,  he  thinks 
it  wise  to  drop  that  story  altogether ;  be¬ 
cause  to  every  considerate  person  it  must 
appear  that  her  support  of  him  was  only 
from  the  conviction  that  he  was  her  nephew. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  account  either  for 
her  conduct,  or  for  that  of  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  this 
person  was  in  truth  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
one  may  have  borne  the  most  implacable 
hatred  towards  Henry,  as  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  other  might 
have  been  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  annoy 
and  weaken  a  rival  nation  ;  but  would  either 
have  gone  so  far  ?  Henry  had  married  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth’s  daughter;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  might  have  been  Margaret’s  anti¬ 
pathy  to  him,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  she 
would  have  brought  forward  an  impostor, 
and  laboured  by  every  artifice  to  transfer 
the  diadem  from  her  own  niece,  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  York,  to  the  brow  of  that 
low-bred  wanderer,  that  Perkin  Warbeck 
has  been  described  ?  At  war  with  Henry, 
policy  might  have  induced  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  support  his  rival,  whether  true 
or  false;  but  what  motive  could  he  have 
had  for  sacrificing  to  him  a  Princess  of  his 
own  blood,  unless  he  had  been  satisfied  that 
he  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  ? 
These  circumstances  are  corroborated  by  the 
conduct  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord  Fitz- 
walter,  and  others  of  Edward  the  Fourth’s 
friends,  who  embarked  in  his  cause,  and 
who  would  hardly  have  risked  their  lives 
and  fortunes  on  the  crazy  bottom  of  a  Fle¬ 
mish  counterfeit :  they  are  likewise  sup¬ 
ported  by  Henry’s  rigid  treatment  of  the 
Queen  dowager*,  whose  conduct  manifest¬ 
ed  a  conviction  also  of  her  son’s  existence  ; 
and  if  Henry  himself  were  not  impressed 
with  the  same  idea,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  his  actions,  and  for  his  extraordinary 
saying  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.” 

After  the  death  of  the  Earl,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  person  of  the  House  of  York,  the 
King  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
Earl’s  death,  because  through  him  he 
might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his 
danger,  p.  352. 

“  Our  observations,  however,  do  not  end 
here.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that,  after 
Perkin  fell  into  the  King’s  hands,  no  means 
were  ever  resorted  to,  to  satisfy  the  world  of 
the  imposition  which  had  been  practised 
upon  it  ?  After  he  had  been  received  and 

v*  She  was  detected,  as  supposed,  in  some 
secret  correspondence  at  the  time  of  Lam¬ 
bert  Simnel’s  appearance,  p.  351. 

supported 
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supported  by  the  Courts  of  France,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  Scotland ;  after  his  alliance  had 
been  sought  by  a  marriage  with  a  Princess 
of  the  latter  nation  ;  when  Peers,  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  Privy  Counsellor^,  and  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Church  had  espoused  Ins 
cause ;  and  after  the  Lord  Fiuwalter  and 
other  great  men  had  laid  down  their  lives  in 
the  conviction  of  his  truth,  ought  not  the 
King  to  have  shown  how  all  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  ?  If  a  counterfeit,  Henry  might 
then  have  convicted  him  out  of  his  own 
mouth ;  or  he  might  have  produced  him 
before  Tirrel  and  Dighton,  the  supposed 
murderers ;  and  surely,  though  no  one  else 
in  the  whole  court  and  kingdom  of  England 
could  so  cross-examine  this  Flemish  youth, 
as  to  detect  him  in  a  single  falsehood,  their 
appearance  must  have  confounded  him. 
There  were  enough  too  in  Henry’s  court, 
who  must  well  have  remembered  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  York  :  the  famous  Dr.  Oli¬ 
ver  King,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was 
Edward’s  as  well  as  Henry’s  secretary,  was 
still  alive,  as  were  other  prelates  and  barons 
of  the  realm,  besides  servants  of  Edward’s 
household,  who  must  often  have  seen  both 
the  princes,  and  whose  evidence,  if  taken, 
would  instantly  have  decided  his  character. 
Why,  moreover,  was  he  never  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  Queen  dowager,  the  Queen  her¬ 
self,  and  the  other  sisters  of  the  Duke  of 
York  ?  Why  were  they  never  asked,  Is  this 
your  son  ?  Is  this  your  brother  ?  Their 
declarations  would  have  admitted  of  no 
doubt.  Their  denial  of  his  person  would 
have  undeceived  the  world,  and  have  silenced 
for  ever  the  voice  of  scepticism.  But  no  : 
the  King  withheld  or  avoided  this  obvious 
mode  of  detection !  He  was  never  con¬ 
fronted  with  them;  and  must  we  not  thence 
infer  that  Henry  was  afraid  to  put  their  na¬ 
tural  emotions  to  such  a  trial  ?  For,  if  he 
were  the  Duke  of  York,  no  lapse  of  time 
could  have  effaced  him  from  their  memory, 
nor  could  the  injunctions  of  a  tyrant  have 
restrained  the  impulse  of  a  mother’s  or  a 
sister’s  feelings. 

“  When  we  review  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  extraordinary  case;  the  entire  want 
of  evidence  that  the  princes  were  put  to 
death ;  the  inconsistency  of  the  King’s  con¬ 
duct;  his  avoiding  every  species  of  inquiry 
by  which  he  might  have  proved  him  an  im- 
ostor,  if  he  were  so,  and  the  mauy  shifts 
e  had  recourse  to,  to  blind  the  world  on 
the  subject ;  when  we  estimate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  historians  of  those  times,  and  re¬ 
member  that  the  only  sources  of  our  infor¬ 
mation  are  the  testimony  of  writers  swayed 
by  prejudices,  or  subservient  to  the  Lancas¬ 
trian  interest,  and  the  statements  put  forth 
by  the  King  himself, — when  we  consider 
to6  all  the  traits  in  Warbeck’s  character, — 
bis  personal  likeness  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  —  his  princely  manners,  and  his 
acknowledged  perfection  in  the  English 
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language ;  when  we  call  to  mind  that  his 
origin  and  history  were  never  traced, — that 
he  never  failed  in  his  part,  and  that  neither 
his  words  nor  actions  were  ever  said  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  imposition  ; — in  fact,  when 
we  fairly  and  deliberately  weigh  all  the  strong 
and  leading  points  of  his  story,,  we  must  be 
rooted  indeed  to  the  common  impressions 
entertained  on  this  subject,  if  we  hastily 
conclude  that  he  was  an  impostor.  At  all 
events,  we  have  shewn  that  he  could  not 
have  been  such  a  person  as  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  :  and  the  more  deeply  any  candid  in¬ 
quirer  will  search  into  the  history  and  times 
of  Richard  the  Third,  the  less  credit  he  will 
attach  to  that  common  herd  of  writers'; 
whose  venality  or  prejudices  have  led  them 
from  the  paths  of  uprightness  and  truth, 
and  made  them  indiscriminately  load  his 
memory  with  all  the  foulest  crimes  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  dark  and  troubled  aira  in  which 
lie  lived.”  pp.  350,  352. 

A  disquisition  on  this  subject  is  at¬ 
tached  to  Henry’s  History  of  England. 
We  think  that  the  case  of  Perkin  War- 
beck  being  the  Duke  of  York,  is  made 
out  up  to  strong  presumption.  But 
what  became  of  Edw.  V.?  Nobody 
says  that  he  was  Lambert  Simnel. 

(To  he  continued.) 


2.  Tales  of  the  Crusaders.  By  the  slulhar  o  f 
Waverley,  6 sc.  4  vols.  Robinson  Co. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE  in  his  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  here  another  annual 
offering  from  a  writer,  whose  title  to 
our  praise  owes  nothing  to  the  mystery 
with  which  he  seeks  to  envelope  his 
name.  Who  shall  attempt  the  ‘waste¬ 
ful  and  ridiculous  excess'  of  lauding 
him  whom  the  King  delighteth  to 
honour?  whose  fame  reacheth  from 
one  end  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
other!  and  whose  works  are  desLined 
to  that  immortality  which  appertains  to 
the  language  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
bodied  ?  Let  us  to  our  office,  and  leave 
the  delights  of  eulogy  to  the  thousands 
and  ten  of  thousands,  into  whose  hands 
the  volumes  have  /alien. 

After  a  facetious  introduction,  more 
suo ,  in  which  some  of  the  favourite 
characters  of  preceding  works  are  the 
interlocutors,  and  from  which  we 
glean  that  the  author  purposes  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Life  of  Buonaparte,  we  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  first  Tale  of  the  Crusa¬ 
ders,  entitled  “The  Betrothed,’’  a  tale 
of  the  twelfth  Century,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  If.  and  at  a  period 
when  the  violent  and  frequent  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  Welsh  and  their 
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Norman  invaders  had  yielded  to  a 
season  of  doubtful  tranquillity.  In 
this  suspicious  friendship  Raymond, 
Berenger,  and  GvvenvVyn  of  Powys- 
land  were  new  banded  ;  they  had  par¬ 
taken  with  little  satisfaction  each  of 
the  other’s  hospitality,  and  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  a  slight  breath  vras  only 
wanting  to  rekindle  the  embers  of  dis¬ 
cord  in  both  the  chiefs.  That  awaken¬ 
ing  influence  was  soon  supplied.  The 
fair  daughter  of  the  Norman  had  left 
an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
Welchman,  which  terminated  in  an 
offer  of  marriage.  His  suit  is  some¬ 
what  uncourteously  rejected;  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  insult 
is  forthwith  to  be  avenged.  Gwen- 
wyn  assembles  an  army,  and  proceeds 
to  the  attack  of  Berenger  in  his  Castle 
of  Garde  Doloureuse.  This  Chief  was 
neither  unsuspicious  nor  unprepared. 
He  conducts  a  sally;  in  compliance 
with  some  previous  pledge,  that  he 
would  meet  his  enemy  in  the  plain, 
and  not  defend  himself  in  his  fortress; 
he  is  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  he 
and  two-thirds  of  his  followers  are 
killed;  the  remainder  take  refuge  in 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  now  un¬ 
dergoes  a  regular  siege,  but  is  defended 
by  a  feeble  garrison.  In  this  fortress 
is  the  high-souled  daughter  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Berenger;  and  her  heroism, 
whether  in  sorrow  or  in  danger,  is 
very  finely  pourtrayed.  The  defence 
of  the  Castle  is  assigned  to  Wilkin 
Flammock,  a  shrewd  Fleming,  half 
soldier,  half  weaver,  imperturbable  of 
temper,  with  much  diplomatic  cun¬ 
ning,  but  of  great  integrity.  The  siege 
proceeds,  and  discontent  gathers. 

“The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to 
rouse  the  garrison  from  this  state  of  dis¬ 
couragement  ;  she  glided  from  post  to  post, 
from  tower  to  tower  of  the  old  grey  fortress 
as  a  gleam  of  light  passes  over  a  clouded 
landscape,  and  touching  its  various  points 
in  succession,  calls  them  out  into  beauty 
and  effect.  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes  make 
sufferers  eloquent.  She  addresses  the  va¬ 
rious  nations  who  composed  her  little  gar¬ 
rison,  each  in  appropriate  language;  to  the 
English  she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil ; 
to  the  Flemings  as  men  who  had  become 
denizens  by  the  rights  of  hospitality  ;  to  the 
Normans  as  descendants  of  that  victorious 
race  whose  sword  had  made  them  the  nobles 
and  sovereigns  of  every  land  where  its  edge 
had  been  tried.  To  all  she  reeormneuded 
confidence  in  God  and  our  lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  all 
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of  the  strong  and  victorious  hands  that 
were  already  in  maroh  for  their  relief. 

“Will  the  gallant  champions  of  tha 
Cross  (she  said)  think  of  leaving  their  na¬ 
tive  land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of 
orphans  is  in  their  ears ;  it  were  to  convert 
their  pious  purpose  into  mortal  sin,  and  to 
derogate  from  the  high  fame  they  have  so 
well  won  ; — yes,  fight,  hut  valiantly,  and 
perhaps  before  the  very  sun  that  is  now 
slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the  sea,  you  shall 
see  it  shining  on  the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester.  When  did  the  Welchmen 
wait  to  hear  the  clangour  of  their  trumpets, 
or  the  rustling  of  their  silken  banners  ?— » 
Fight  bravely, — fight  freely  hut  a  while  ! — 
our  castle  is  strong,  our  munition  ample  ; 
your  hearts  are  good,  your  arms  are  power¬ 
ful  :  God  is  nigh  to  us,  and  our  friends  are 
not  far  distant; — fight  then  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good  and  holy, — fight  for  your¬ 
selves,  for  your  wives,  for  your  children, 
and  for  your  property, — and,  oh  ’  fight  for 
an  orphan  maiden  who  hath  no  other  de¬ 
fenders  but  what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  father  may  raise  up 
among  you  1” 

An  active  assault  is  made  on  the 
castle,  and  as  vigorous  a  defence  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  the  expected  succour  ar¬ 
rived  ;  the  Welch  are  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Gwenwyn  is  killed. 
This  good  service  is  rendered  by  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  who 
being  under  a  vow  not  to  come  under 
a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy 
Land,  commissions  his  nephew  Da¬ 
mian  de  Lacy  to  report  the  tidings  of 
his  victory.  He  is  favourably  received, 
and  his  youthful  beauty  and  manly 
hearing  are  not  lost  upon  Eveline. — 
The  body  of  Berenger  is  recovered, 
and  interred  with  all  due  solemnities ; 
after  which  the  Constable,  about  to 
depart,  solicits  an  interview  with  the 
lady  in  a  temporary  pavilion.  The 
Constable  of  Chester  is  described  as 
possessing  no  personal  attractions,  and 
of  an  age  too  advanced  for  lady’s  love; 
but  he  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  at  a  tournament,  and  had  laid 
the  prize  at  the  feet  of  Eveline.  He 
was  a  brave  warrior,  but  a  clumsy 
lover. 

We  had  forgotten  to  notice  that  in 
the  extremity  of  the  siege,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Berenger  had,  in  her  prayers  to 
the  Virgin,  vowed  that  whatever  fa¬ 
voured  knight  our  lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  might  employ  for  her  res¬ 
cue,  should  obtain  from  her  in  guer¬ 
don  whatever  boon  she  might  ho- 
-  .  rVOurdbly 
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fteurably  grant,  were  it  that  of  her 
virgin  hand  at  the  holy  altar.  Attend¬ 
ed  now  by  the  daughter  of  the  Flem¬ 
ing,  Rose  Flatnmock,  her  bower  wo¬ 
man,  a  shrewd  clever  girl,  after  dis¬ 
missing  her  other  attendants,  she  has 
audience  of  the  Constable;  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  her  vow  pressing  some¬ 
what  heavily  on  her  heart.  The  in¬ 
terview  (which,  would  our  limits  per¬ 
mit,  we  would  willingly  extract)  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  proposal  of  marriage  by 
the  Constable,  grounded  on  the'  wish 
of  his  late  friend,  her  father,  Raymond 
Berenger.  The  lady  requests  permis¬ 
sion  to  consult  her  aunt,  abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  nunnery  at  Gloucester,  a 
request  which  is  granted  ;  and,  under 
the  escort  of  the  Constable,  with  a 
train  of  her  own  attendants,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  intended  \isit.  On  her 
journey  she  visits  an  old  relative,  the 
lady  of  Baldringham.  Here  an  adven¬ 
ture  of  powerful  interest,  and  of  su¬ 
pernatural  horror  occurs  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Redfinger.  It  is  in  this 
chamber  that  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Baldringham  are  accustomed 
to  sleep  for  a  night,  and  a  revelation 
of  their  future  life  is  made  to  them. 
Eveline  would  fain  have  excused  her¬ 
self  from  this  ordeal  ;  but  the  taunts 
of  the  old  lady  induced  her  compliance. 

“The  hour  of  parting  at  length  ap¬ 
proached,  at  half  an  hour  before  midnight, 
a  period  ascertained  by  the  consumption  of 
the  huge  waxen  torch;  the  ball,  which  was 
secured  to  it,  fell  clanging  into  the  brazen 
basin  placed  beneath,  and  announced  to  all 
the  hour  of  rest.  The  old  gluman  paused 
in  his  song  instantaneously,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  household  were  all 
upon  foot  at  the  signal,  some  retiring  to 
their  apartments,  others  lighting  torches 
or  bearing  lamps  to  conduct  the  visitors  to 
their  places  of  repose.  Among  the  last  was 
a  bevy  of  bower  women,  to  whom  the  duty 
was  assigned  of  conveying  the  lady  Eveline 
to  her  chamber  for  the  night.  Her  aunt 
took  a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her  fore¬ 
head,  kissed  it,  and  whispered  in  her  ear — 
*  Be  courageous,  and  be  fortunate’.” 

Some  smart  verbal  skirmishing  then 
ensues  between  Rose  and  the  old  dame, 
but  the  former  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  accompany  her  mistress;  it  is  again 
renewed,  but  without  success,  until 
Eveline  enters  the  apartment  alone. — 
Rose  prepares  for  watching  in  the  anti¬ 
room  adjoining,  and  having  previously 
secured  the  watchfulness  of  a  Norman 
sentinel,  to  whom  she  calls  from  the 
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window,  she  falls  asleep;  from  trot 
she  is  awakened  by  a  loud  scream 
from  the  chamber  of  Eveline.  She 
calls  loudly  for  help,  the  sentinel 
scales  the  walls,  and  deposits  the  life¬ 
less  form  of  the  Norman  maiden  into 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  Rose;  the 
whole  ad\enture  is  very  powerfully 
wrought  up.  The  lady  recovers,  and 
quits  somewhat  abruptly  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  mansion  of  her  relative,  and 
pursues  with  depressed  spirits  her 
journey  to  Gloucester.  During  their 
ride  the  Lady  Eveline  relates  to  the 
anxious  Rose  the  mysteries  of  the 
night. 


“  I  had  recited  the  prescribed  devotions 
for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  Sitting 
down  on  the  couch  which  was  assigned  me, 
had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes  ns  might 
impede  my  rest.  I  had  surmounted  in  short 
the  first  shock  which  I  experienced  on  com¬ 
mitting  myself  to  this  mysterious  chamber, 
and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in  slumber  as 
sound  as  my  thoughts  were  innocent.  I 
cannot  judge  how  long  I  had  slept  when 
my  bosom  was  oppressed  by  an  unusual 
weight,  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my 
voice,  stop  the  heating  of  my  heart,  and  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  drawing  my  breath  ;  and  when 
I  looked  up  to  discover  the  cuuse  of  this  hor¬ 
rible’  suffocation,  the  form  of  the  murdered 
British  matron  stood  over  my  couch,  taller 
than  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance 
where  traits  of  dignity  and  beauty  were 
mingled  with  a  fierce  expression  of  venge¬ 
ful  exultation.  She  held  over  me  the  hand 
which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed 
the  cross,  devoting  me  to  destruction,  while 
with  an  unearthly  tone  she  uttered  these 
words, 


‘  Widowed  wife,  and  married  maid. 
Betroth’d,  betrayer,  and  betray’d. 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke, 
and  lowered  her  gory  fingers  as  if  to  touch 
my  face,  when  terror  giving  me  the  power, 
of  which  it  had  deprived  me,  I  screamed 
aloud.” 


The  lady  Eveline  remained  four 
months  with  her  aunt  the  abbess,  and 
grows  more  and  more  reconciled  to  the 
Constable’s  proposal.  The  Constable 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  remission  of 
his  vow  of  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  day  of  the  JtanciaiUes,  or  es¬ 
pousals,  drew  near.  The  betrothing  is 
concluded,  when  Damian  de  Lacy, 
whose  long  illness  we  are  to  attribute 
to  his  love  for  the  bride,  appears,  and 
falling  from  weakness  and  exhaustion, 
the  bandages  that  covered  his  arm 
after  bleeding  are  displaced,  and  SQme 
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portion  of  his  blood  touches  the  glove 
of  the  Constable,  which  is  unknow¬ 
ingly  communicated  to  the  bride  — 
this  is  attributed  by  her  to  some  co¬ 
incidence  with  the  apparition  at  Bal- 
dringham. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  the 
espousal,  the  Constable  of  Chester  re¬ 
ceives  a  double  summons.  The  first 
announces  the  dangerous  condition  of 
his  nephew  Damian  ;  the  other  is  a 
citation  before  the  Archbishop  Bald¬ 
win.  This  prelate  had  succeeded  the 
unfortunate  Becket ;  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Crusade  was  the  chief  bu¬ 
siness  of  his  life.  Little  chance  then 
had  the  Constable  of  advancing  his 
suit  for  the  postponement  of  his  vow 
from  such  a  quarter.  The  interview 
between  them  is  a  scene  worth  ex¬ 
tracting  ;  but  we  are  reminded  of  much 
yet  to  come. 

**  Sir  Constable,”  says  the  Prelate,  “  I 
tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own  mas¬ 
ter  ;  you  are,  by  the  blessed  badge  you  have 
voluntarily  assumed,  the  soldier  of  God  him¬ 
self  ;  nor  can  you  fly  from  your  standard 
without  such  infamy  as  even  coistrels  or 
grooms  are  unwilling  to  incur.” 

The  spirit  of  De  Lacy  quails  be¬ 
neath  the  reproof  of  the  Churchman  ; 
for  even  his  nephew’s  illness  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  defection  from  his  pur- 
ose ;  he  therefore  no  longer  delays 
is  departure  to  the  Holy  Land.  Eve¬ 
line  at  her  own  request  retires  to  her 
Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Constable 
consigns  to  Damian  the  protection  of 
his  rights,  even  of  his  affianced  bride. 
In  the  most  wearisome  monotony,  the 
life  of  the  recluse  glided  away.  Da¬ 
mian  was  ever  w-ith  his  guards  round 
and  about  her  ;  but  he  communicated 
with  her  only  through  the  medium  of 
his  page.  Eveline’s  mind  mutinied 
against  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their 
intercourse.  She  falls  into  a  snare  that 
13  laid  for  her,  to  witness  the  feats  of  a 
hawking  party,  and  is  immured  in  a 
subterraneous  passage  ;  here  she  is 
condemned  to  listen  to  the  conflict 
above  her  head,  until  venturing  to  the 
aperture  now  secured  with  a  ponder¬ 
ous  stone,  her  supplications  for  re¬ 
lease  are  answered  by  the  moans  of  the 
wounded  Damian,  who,  in  pursuit 
of  her  assailants,  has  received  a  dread¬ 
ful  wound.  With  his  fainting  breath 
he  sounds  the  signal  of  recal.  The 
lady  is  rescued  from  her  situation,  and 


the  wounded  De  Lacy  is  conveyed  to 
the  Castle.  Here  the  situation  of  the 
youthful  guardian  of  Eveline  is  most 
critical,  and  hazardous  even  to  his 
fame.  An  insurrection  against  the  no¬ 
bles  had  been  joined  by  some  of  his 
soldiers,  who,  weary  of  the  inactive 
life  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  had 
deserted,  and  given  a  colour  to  the  re¬ 
presentations,  that  Damian  himself 
favoured  the  insurrection.  He  had 
been  induced  to  relieve  a  blockaded 
noble,  but  his  troop  was  engaged  in 
the  deliverance  of  Eveline,  and  he  was 
now  wounded  in  his  bed  when  his 
services  were  most  required.  These 
facts  are  extorted  from  his  Page  by 
Eveline  herself,  and  again  the  spirit 
of  her  House  is  awakened,  and  the 
soul  of  the  heroine  beats  high  ;  she 
upbraids  the  followers  of  De  Lacy  with 
cowardice  and  treason,  and  proposes 
to  put  herself  at  their  head,  but  their 
exertions  come  too  late,  and  ultimately, 
dispirited  by  the  absence  of  their  leader, 
they  break  up  and  disperse,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  Damian  wounded  as  his 
body.  The  fortunes  of  Eveline  are  soon 
implicated  in  bis  fate.  A  royal  army 
is  sent  to  occupy  her  castle,  and  is  re¬ 
fused  admission  ;  the  person  of  Da¬ 
mian  is  demanded,  but  the  demand  is 
refused,  and  the  fatal  denunciation, 
with  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high 
treason,  is  uttered  at  her  gate.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Constable  of  Chester 
returns  in  disguise  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  he  soon  learns  the  supposed  dis¬ 
honour  of  his  kinsman,  and  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  it 
is  communicated  to  him  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  aggravations.  But  Henry  him¬ 
self  marches  to  the  attack  of  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  which,  being 
in  a  state  of  insubordination,  is  pre¬ 
sently  surrendered,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  made  prisoners.  The  instigator  of 
all  this  mischief  has  been  Randal  de 
Lacy,  an  elder  nephew  of  the  Consta¬ 
ble.  It  is  he  who  has  poisoned  the  ear 
of  the  King  with  the  tales  of  treason, 
and  has  sworn  to  the  death  of  his 
uncle  that  he  may  inherit  his  estates. 
To  counteract  his  schemes,  the  Con¬ 
stable  hastens  to  the  Castle  to  declare 
himself.  Before  he  arrives,  Randal  is 
assassinated  by  Vidal,  a  disguised  min¬ 
strel,  who  accompanied  the  elder  Lacy 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  mistakes 
his  victim  for  the  Constable  himself, 
against  whom  he  had  sworn  eternal 
hatred,  for  the  destruction  of  his  prince 
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Gwenwyn  of  Powys  Land.  A  scene 
of  explanation  ensues.  Damian  is  re¬ 
stored  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereign; 
the  Constable  renounces  his  claim  to 
the  betrothed,  and  Eveline  is  made 
happy  by  an  union  with  her  younger 
lover  Damian. 

Of  some  such  materials,  diversified 
by  the  introduction  of  various  actors, 
all  connected  with  the  final  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  is  the  Tale  of  ‘  The 
Betrothed,’  bearing  in  its  general  de- 
velopement  a  strong  resemblance  to 
many  preceding  sketches  by  the  same 
masterly  hand.  We  had  marked  many 
scenes  for  extract;  but  they  multiplied 
too  fast  upon  us,  and  we  are  the  less 
concerned  at  this,  for  before  what  we 
have  written  shall  meet  the  eye  of  our 
readers,  it  is  more  than  probable  our 
notice  will  be  useless,  and  our  praise 
vain.  We  may  be  just  permitted  to 
observe,  that  among  the  more  striking 
passages,  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
incidentally  noticed,  we  may  mention 
the  assassination  of  Reginald  de  Lacy  ; 
the  subsequent  interview  between  the 
King  and  Vidal,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
cluding  chapter.  The  scenes  with 
Rose  Flamock  have  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  that  affectionate  girl  will,  we  pre¬ 
dict,  be  a  general  favourite  ;  but  we 
must  proceed  to  other  matter. 

“The  Talisman”  belongs  to  the 
**  Age  of  Chivalry,”  and  abounds  with 
scenes  of  great  beauty  ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  considered  a  more  perfect  produc¬ 
tion  than  the  former;  but  we  think 
it  less  interesting.  It  is  a  brilliant  pic¬ 
ture,  however,  of  that  romantic  pe¬ 
riod,  when  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the 
liege  Lady,  occupied  exclusively  the 
minds  of  Princes  and  Nobles.  The 
historical  portrait  of  the  Lion-hearted 
is  very  accurately  painted.  Richard 
in  his  headlong  energies;  rash,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  tyrannical  in  his  milder 
tpood ;  generous,  courteous,  and  con¬ 
fiding.  Nor  is  the  picture  of  the 
Moslem  Monarch  Saladin  less  vividly 
depicted;  but  we  are  again  reminded 
that  ere  our  observations  can  reach  our 
readers,  these  volumes  will  be  six 
weeks  old — a  period  when  their  minds 
will  be  as  much  occupied  by  the  pleas¬ 
ing  anticipations  of  the  future  Ro¬ 
mance,  as  in  the  delightful  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  past.  To  him  whose  mar¬ 
vellous  fancy  has  again  contributed  an 
intellectual  repast,  that  may  serve  for 
yet  unhorn  generations,  our  praise 
and  our  thanks  are  due.  We  know 
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no  higher  compliment  than  when  we 
say  that  we  see  no  symptom  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  He  draws  not  from  a  re¬ 
servoir  of  stagnant  purveyance,  but 
from  a  salient  living  spring,  which, 
like  his  own  diamond  fountain,  wells 
forth  in  sparkling  and  exhaustless  pro¬ 
fusion. 


3.  Ongines ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Origin 

of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities- 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Drummond. 

2  vols.  8  vo. 

THIS  is  a  book  of  very  elaborate 
construction,  and  high  erudition,  but 
relating  to  periods,  of  wrbich  much 
must  he  assumed.  The  result  of  all 
such  assumptions  is  the  conviction 
that  every  new  position  requires  a  dis¬ 
sertation,  and  that  there  do  not  exist 
sufficient  materials  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Sir  William  Drummond  first  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  a  list  of  certain  Antedi¬ 
luvian  Kings,  the  wffiole  history  ot 
which  he  says  is  nothing  else  than 
an  Astronomical  Allegory  (i.  p.  36). 
The  account  of  the  Antediluvian 
world,  as  given  by  Berosus,  he  cotv- 
siders  to  be  allegorical  (p.  42).  The 
Ararat  where  the  Ark  rested  he  states 
to  be  the  mountains  of  Kirdustan  (B. 
i.  ch.  8).  He  adds,  that  the  tower 
and  city  of  Babel,  mentioned  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  Genesis,  were  situ¬ 
ated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  subsequent  capital  of 
Chaldea  (B.  i.  c.  xii.)  viz.  at  the  city 
of  Cane,  the  K ouvau  of  Xenophon  (i. 
p.  12y);  and  that  Nineveh,  properly 
so  called,  was  not  placed  opposite  to 
Mosul,  but  that  it  occupied  the  space 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zabatus, 
or  Lycus,  for  an  extent  of  several 
miles,  immediately  above  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  those  rivers  (pp.  3 92,  193). 
The  rest  of  the  Volume  consists  of 
the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  and  other 
empires. 

The  second  Volume  relates  to  Egypt, 
and  contains  the  same  curious  research 
as  the  preceding.  Sir  William  does 
not  believe  the  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt 
to  be  an  alluvial  creation  of  the  Nile, 
but  a  country  recovered  from  the  sea. 
Cham  he  thinks  after  the  Deluge  took 
up  his  residence  in  Egypt;  that  hi? 
descendants  adopted  all  the  errors  of 
Isahaism,  which  was  the  Antedilu¬ 
vian  Religion  ;  that  Isis  in  the  boat 
alluded  to  the  Ark  and  the  Deluge  ; 
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that  the  Zodiacal  caiasterisms  were 
actually  divided  before  the  Deluge, 
and  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  other  constel¬ 
lations  (ii.  120),  but  that  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Noah  invented  new  astral  sym¬ 
bols  commemorative  of  the  universal 
deluge  (p.  121),  and  that  the  worship 
of  animals  in  Egypt  was  derived  from 
the  Zodiacal  signs  (B.  iv.  ch.  v.)  In  the 
sixth  chapter  Sir  William,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  proves  that  the  Newtonian  Phi¬ 
losophy,  attraction,  repulsion,  centripe¬ 
tal  and  centrifugal  forces,  the  Solar  Sys¬ 
tem,  &c.  was  no  more  than  an  old  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Pythogoreans,  (see  p.  241). 
In  p.  243,  he  further  shows,  that  if  the 
Ancients  had  not  the  Telescope,  they 
had  a  capital  substitute.  He  thinks 
that  the  ancient  gems  could  not  have 
been  cut  in  such  perfection  without 
the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses.  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the 
Microscope*  supposes  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  the  Telescope  (p. 
249).  Sir  William  then  proceeds  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  history,  and  then  leads 
us  to  the  Ilieroglyphicks.  Here  he 
gives  us  some  strictures  on  the  system 
of  M.  Champdllion,  to  which. are  an¬ 
nexed  curious  tables  (p.  342),  show¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  from  hieroglyphical  charac¬ 
ters. 

We  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the 
work.  Much  honour  it  confers  upon 
the  Author,  who  is  very  learned  and 
profound.  We,  however,  annex  no 
faith  whatever  to  the  modern  expla¬ 
nations  of  ancient  Mythology.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  of  Dr,  Johnson, 
concerning  superstitions,  that  what 
reason  did  not  invent,  reason  cannot 
explain.  By  referring  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  other  nations  almost 
in  a  state  of  Nature,  we  find  nothing 
but  idolatry  and  nonsense.  As  Know¬ 
ledge  and  the  Arts  increase,  supersti¬ 
tion  is  improved  by  them,  and  is  cul¬ 
tivated  and  dressed  up  in  more  rational 
and  tasteful  forms,  and  so  is  progres¬ 
sive,  till  the  knowledge  is  acquired, 
that  Deity  cannot  possibly  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  material  form.  That  Bry¬ 
ant’s  system  has  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion  in  reality,  we  do  not  believe, 
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*  Globes  full  of  water  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  substitute  for  the 
Microscope.— -Rev, 


because  no  trace  of  it  appears  in 
savage  nations,  where  of  course  can 
only  be  found  the  earliest  supersti¬ 
tion  known  ;  and  that  superstition  con¬ 
sists  of  nothing  but  fabulous  trash,  as 
childish  as  tales  of  the  Nursery,  and 
no  more  connected  with  Biblical  His¬ 
tory,  than  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  with 
Homer.  The  Helio-arkite  supersti¬ 
tion,  Sabaeism,  &c.  imply  a  state  of 
knowledge  far  subsequent  to  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  savage  life,  yet  no  reason¬ 
able  man  will  say  that  idolatry  and  re¬ 
ligious  error  never  existed  till  know¬ 
ledge  had  attained  a  certain  growth, 
or  that  the  Oriental  and  other  nations 
were  Astronomers  and  Historians  be¬ 
fore  they  were  Idolaters  and  Mytho- 
logists.  Yet  such  is  the  postulate 
which  Bryant  and  his  disciples,  or 
imitators,  assume.  The  reader  will 
see  some  very  valuable  extracts  from 
these  erudite  volumes,  in  our  Review 
of  Fosbroke’s  “  Encyclopedia  of  An¬ 
tiquities.”  (See  part  i.  p.  539-) 


4.  Otter’s  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

IT  has  been  observed,  that  the  su¬ 
perior  strictness  of  Examination  for 
Degrees  in  the  two  Universities  has 
not  had  the  intended  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  able  men,  even  not  so 
many  as  when  proficiency  in  reading 
the  great  Moralists,  Historians,  and 
Political  Philosophers,  was,  in  one 
University  at  least,  the  object  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  Tutors.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  Classics  form  ele¬ 
vation  of  sentiment,  and  correct  taste, 
and  the  Mathematics  accurate  rea- 
soners,  but  no  men  will  become  great 
by  being  forced  into  studies  which 
they  do  not  like;  and  a  compulsion 
to  attend  four  years  to  an  unpleasing 
pursuit,  in  order  to  pass  the  Exami¬ 
nation  Turnpikes,  is  deemed  a  severe 
sacrifice  by  many  a  Pupil,  who,  had 
he  been  left  to  the  choice  of  his  stu¬ 
dies,  might  have  made  a  splendid  fi¬ 
gure.  In  fact,  because  idle  men  must 
not  be  suffered  to  waste  their  time, 
and  therefore  are  very  properly  put 
into  a  mill,  the  others,  to  their  mis¬ 
fortune,  must  be  yoked  in  likewise. 
The  surest  way  to  make  eminent  men 
is  to  let  them  have  their  choice  of 
studies  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
understanding,  that  they  must  become 
complete  masters  of  their  respective 
subjects.  The  result  of  forced  studies 
is  that  of  forced  asparagus,  the  acqui¬ 
sition 
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sition  of  just  as  much  green  know¬ 
ledge  as  will  furnish  half  a  mouthful 
for  the  examiner,  the  rest  being  only 
stalk.  We  are  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  University  Discipline,  or  the  ob¬ 
vious  propriety  of  making  all  birds 
sing  that  ought  to  sing;  but  only  to 
recommend  a  discretional  power  in 
the  heads  and  tutors  of  colleges,  with 
regard  to  young  men  known  to  pos¬ 
sess  habits  of  application,  and  powers 
of  mind,  even  if  they  should  direct  them 
to  pursuits  not  strictly  academical. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  beneficial  result  attend¬ 
ing  this  wise  exercise  of  discretional 

Eower  in  the  head  of  his  college,  Dr. 

leadon,  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Clarke  came  from  school  a 
poor  Classic,  and  for  Mathematics  he 
had  no  taste  whatever.  It  is  observed 
by  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  that  to  become 
great  in  one  thing,  a  man  must  have 
an  invincible  propensity  to  that  one 
thing,  while  very  possibly  he  may  be 
a  blockhead  in  all  others.  Dr.  Clarke 
seems  in  like  manner  to  have  had  an 
overpowering  penchant  for  History 
and  Antiquities,  Medals,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  the  elegant  Arts,  and 
certain  branches  of  Natural  History. 
The  result  of  allowing  him  to  pur¬ 
sue  these  studies  has  proved  a  great 
public  good  in  a  literary  view.  It  has 

{jroduced  very  interesting  and  very 
earned  books  of  Travels,  not  only  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Scholar  and  the  Gen¬ 
tleman,  but  conferring  no  inconsider¬ 
able  benefit  on  society  by  foreign  ex¬ 
cursions,  auxiliary  to  the  learning  and 
the  arts  of  the  nation.  To  him  limi¬ 
tation  to  the  Classics  and  Mathematics 
would  have  been  a  savage  mode  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  but  for  liberality  of  sen¬ 
timent,  he  would  have  been  made  a 
mere  drudge. 

Edw.  Daniel  Clarke  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Edw.  Clarke,  son  of  “  mild 
Win. Clarke  and  Anne  his  wife.”  He 
was  born  June  5,  1  ?Gc),  and  when  a 
child,  was  not  only  amusing,  but  exhi¬ 
bited  a  talent  for  playful  conversation 
and  narrative,  and  a  decided  predilection 
for  those  objects  of  science  in  which 
he  afterwards  delighted.  The  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  were  acquired 
at  Uckfield,  under  a  Rev.  Mr.  Geri- 
son,  and  from  thence  he  was  removed 
to  Tunbridge,  where  the  famous  Vi- 
cesimus  Knox  v/as  Ludimagister  in 
chief.  His  attention  was,  however, 
more  directed  to  other  objects  than 


the  Classics.  In  178(5,  when  he  was 
only  sixteen.  Dr.  Beadon  gave  him 
the  situation  of  Chapel  Clerk  at  Jesus. 
During  his  Undergraduateship  he' pro¬ 
duced  nothing  worthy  his  subsequent 
fame.  In  fact,  he  was  only  warehous¬ 
ing  his  stock.  Sometimes  it  seems  he 
took  a  morning  ride  upon  Pegasus  to 
flirt  with  the  Muses;  for,  like  other 
young  men,  he  indulged  in  English 
Poetry.  About  the  year  1790  he  be¬ 
came  B.  A.  and  by  Dr.  Beadon’s  re¬ 
commendation  was  appointed  Tutor 
to  the  Hon.  Henry  Tufton.  With 
him  he  made  the  Tour  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  afterwards  went  to  France 
In  1792  his  fellow  -  collegian  Lord 
Berwick  invited  him  to  become  his 
companion  in  a  Tour  to  Italy;  and 
within  an  interrupted  space  of  two 
years,  he  performed  almost  as  much 
as  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  He 
made  large  and  valuable  additions  to 
his  historical  knowledge,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  acquired  French  and 
Italian  sufficient  for  fluent  conversa¬ 
tion —  he  made  such  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Classics  for  illustration  of 
the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  Italy, 
that  he  made  greater  advances  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  than  during  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  education.  He  studied  the 
Arts,  more  particularly  painting;  he 
formed  a  Cabinet  of  Marbles  and  Mi¬ 
nerals — madea  largeCollection  of  Vases 
and  Medals;  and  with  his  own  hands 
constructed  models  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  temples  and  natural  curiosities  in 
Italy,  “one  particularly,  of  Vesuvius, 
upon  a  great  scale,  of  the  materials  of 
the  mountain,  with  such  accuracy  of 
outline,  and  justness  of  proportions, 
that  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best  ever  produced  of  the 
kind,  either  by  foreigner  or  native.” 
It  is  now  at  Lord  Berwick’s  seat  at 
Attingham.  In  1794  he  became  tu¬ 
tor  to  Sir  Thos.  Mostyn,  in  which  year 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and  in  179(5 
being  then  at  Lord  Berwick’s,  success¬ 
fully  figured  away  in  an  election  squib — 
compositions  which  often  have  a  high 
literary  character  in  humour  and  ad¬ 
vocacy.  Between  1796  and  1 7Q7  he 
let  off  at  Brighton  a  periodical  work, 
“ Le  RUveur,  or  the  Walking  Visions  of 
an  Absent  Mun,r  but  it  burnt  out  very 
soon.  About  the  same  time  he  made 
a  Tour  to  Scotland  with  the  Hon. 
Berkeley  Paget.  At  this  period  he 
had  been  elected  Fellow  of  his  Col¬ 
lege,  and  in  17Q8  prepared  to  take  up 
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his  residence  there.  Mr.  Cripps,  of 
Sussex,  then  placed  himself  at  Jesus 
under  Dr.  Clarke’s  tuition,  and  in 
1799  the  tutor  and  pupil  set  out  on 
those  Continental  tours,  which  have 
since  so  gratified  the  publick.  In 
1802  he  returned  to  England.  In 
1804  was  presented  by  the  University 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1805 
took  Holv  Orders,  and  was  instituted 
to  the  Vicarage  belonging  to  Jesus 
College — in  1806  was  married  to  An¬ 
gelica,  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Kush;  in  1803  was  established  in  the 
Professorship  of  Mineralogy  ;  in  1817 
was  elected  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  9^  of 
March,  1822,  fell  a  victim  to  acute 
disease,  leaving  seven  children,  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  not 
fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  de- 

J 

cease. 

The  light  in  which  we  view  Dr. 
Clarke,  is  that  of  being  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  tasteful  traveller  ever 
known.  Faults  may  be  found  in  his 
too  sanguine  adoption  of  hypothesis, 
far  too  sanguine  for  a  philosopher  ;  but 
it  was  a  spirit  which  enabled  him  to 
make  curious  discoveries,  and  connect 
numerous  broken  links  of  history.  In 
finding  ancient  manners  and  customs 
in  modern  practices,  he  had  the  eye  of 
a  lynx;  and  he  treated  his  subjects  not 
only  like  a  profound  scholar,  but  like 
a  maa  of  taste.  Thus  he  avoided  the 
usual  heaviness  of  dissertation-builders, 
who  pile  brick  upon  brick,  arid  stone 
upon  stone,  with  no  more  regard  to 
plan  and  embellishment  than  if  they 
were  erecting  a  prison  wall.  Of  him 
it  may  be  said  that  he  has  made  of 
his  Travels  not  only  a  palace  of  superb 
literary  architecture  in  pure  and  fine 
style,  but  he  has  also  furnished  and 
fitted  it  up  in  the  very  best  taste.  With 
an  appearance  as  light  as  the  florid 
Gothic,  it  contains  the  most  solid  ma¬ 
sonry;  and  the  elegant  and  rich  taber¬ 
nacle  work,  which  looks  like  chit  chat 
or  anecdote,  conveys  deep  instruction. 
In  our  judgment,  therefore,  Dr.  Clarke 
is  the  best  exemplar  known  for  Tra¬ 
vel  writers.  Dr.  Moore  has  been  justly 
admired,  but  Ins  remarks  are  limited 
to  life  and  manners,  which  he  sketches 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Others 
are  very  able  in  particular  points,  but 
they  are  too  heavy  or  too  technical. 
Dr.  Clarke  suffers  no  details,  no  lump¬ 
ish  masses,  to  disfigure  his  work, — he 
moulds  them  into  some  interesting 
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form  or  other,  but  never  monstrous  or 
grotesque;  and  his  millinery  is  equal 
to  his  modelling.  Whether  his  sub¬ 
ject  be  young  or  old,  it  is  always  at¬ 
tired  in  graceful  drapery. 

It  is  the  province  only  of  extensive 
erudition  to  discover  important  scien¬ 
tific  facts  in  matters  which  would  es¬ 
cape  the  notice  of  uninformed  travel¬ 
lers.  Yet  these  neglected  matters  may 
furnish  the  best,  often  the  only  sound 
elucidations  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
historians.  Nothing  apparently  of  the 
most  trivial  kind  escapes  Dr.  Clarke. 
In  the  Fez  of  the  Mediterranean  sail¬ 
ors  he  sees  the  cap  of  Ulysses,  and  he 
exhibits  the  pedigree  of  the  pantomime 
and  the  dance.  The  fact  is,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  had  studied  the  Ancients  in  a 
form  the  most  interesting.  He  did 
not  study  them  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  only  their  languages  in  per¬ 
fection.  He  wished  to  acquire  the 
fullest  possible  information  of  their 
arts,  manners,  and  habits.  Now  any 
necessity  of  studying  the  Classics  for 
verbal  purposes  only,  is  purely  owing 
to  a  very  simple  desideratum.  There 
ought  to  be  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
a  standard  Thesaurus  or  glossary,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Du  Cange.  It  should  take 
every  word,  and  show7  its  various  mean¬ 
ings  in  different  authors,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  by  Johnson,  Todd, 
and  other  Lexicographers.  Abbre¬ 
viated  editions  might  he  published; 
and  the  student  who  wishes  only  to 
obtain  facility  of  construing  at  sight, 
would  find  that  he  gains  much  time 
by  such  editions.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
all  this  diudgery  ought  to  he  taken  at 
school ;  and  if  youths  were  not  entered 
at  the  University  till  nineteen,  it  might 
he  done  to  every  necessary  extent.  In 
that  curious  hook,  the  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater,  we  find  that  the 
scholar  soon  became  more  learned 
than  his  master,  by  translating  news¬ 
papers  into  Greek ;  and  though  we 
think  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
divest  English  Greek  of  the  idiom  of 
our  native  language,  yet  we  believe 
that  if  we  learned  Greek  by  translat¬ 
ing  English  into  it,  as  we  do  with  La¬ 
tin  in  the  Eton  hooks.  Lexicon  work 
might  become  rarely  necessary.  We 
have  taken  the  example  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
because,  though  we  think  that  no 
branch  of  science  is  to  be  lightly  esti¬ 
mated,  the  knowledge  of  words  only 
effects  no  intellectual  improvement. 
A  Polyglot  man  (one  merely  such) 
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becomes  not  a  good  historian,  a  power¬ 
ful  logician,  an  eloquent  advocate, 
or  a  tasteful  connoisseur ;  nor  throws 
one  widow’s  mite  into  the  treasury  of 
public  wisdom.  Roads  are  very  use¬ 
ful,  but  no  man  possessed  of  common 
sense  will  say  that  Books  of  Roads  are 
better  than  the  roads  themselves.  De¬ 
cipherers  there  ought  to  be  ;  but  it  i9 
evident  that  one  perfect  Dictionary  is 
of  itself  sufficient.  If  an  Antiquary 
meets  with  barbarous  Latinity,  he 
goes  to  Du  Cange  and  Charpentier,  and 
in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  the  word  is  explained.  He  never 
thinks  of  wasting  half  his  life  in  study¬ 
ing  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  bar¬ 
barous  Latinity. 

Now  it  is  most  essential  to  the 
formation  of  those  patriotic  habits 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  have, 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  taste;' that 
he  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
scenery,  in  order  to  exercise  that  con- 
troul  over  fashion,  which  is  essential 
to  the  glory,  the  arts,  the  commerce, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
short,  the  more  amateurs  there  are, 
the  more  pains  will  artists  take  of 
course,  because  nothing  but  excellence 
can  be  approved,  and  competition  will 
be  more  excited.  Now  the  studies 
which  Dr.  Clarke  pursued,  viz.  the 
works  of  Winckelman,  Visconti,  and 
the  other  Musea,  in  short,  all  the 
works  bearing  upon  the  arts  of  elegant 
design,  though  they  may  not  be  the 
studies  which  professional  men  ought 
to  regard  in  any  other  view  than  mere 
relaxations,  yet  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Such 
studies  dispose  them  to  patronize  the 
arts  with  judgment,  and  to  delight  in 
improvement.  If  their  minds  are  to 
be  turned  to  mere  dictionary  acquisi¬ 
tions,  the  country  sustains  proportional 
injury. 

We  cannot  dilate  further  upon  this 
topic,  and  in  what  we  have  said  we 
hope  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  our 
solemn  opinion  that  the  work  ofGreek 
and  Latin  may  be  easily  completed  by 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  that  profes¬ 
sional  or  elegant  studies,  according  to 
the  genius  or  worldly  situations  of  the 
students,  may  be  most  properly  pur¬ 
sued  between  the  periods  of  supra-boy- 
ship  and  manhood.  We  think  that 
Dr.  Clarke’s  Travels  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  effect  of 
learning  and  taste  acting  together;  and 


that  the  characters  formed  upon  such 
a  model  are  far  superior,  and  more 
useful  to  society,  than  pedantic  echoes, 
who  waste  their  lives  in  mere  learning 
by  heart,  in  mere  repetition  of  sounds. 

As  a  traveller,  we  think  that  Dr. 
Clarke,  by  his  judicious  line  of  study, 
became  facile  princeps.  Of  his  Dis¬ 
sertations  and  other  compositions  we 
cannot  speak  so  highly.  We  could 
mention  instances  where  he  formed 
his  conclusions  before  he  had  got  up 
his  premises.  But  whatever  may  be 
his  misapplication  of  learning  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  we  say  only  occasionally, 
he  always  brings  to  the  enquiry  so 
much  learning,  that  the  reader  i3  sure 
to  gain  much. 

We  might  also  dwell  upon  his  stric¬ 
tures  concerning  Russia,  as  exposures 
upon  which,  if  true,  it  does  a  man  no 
honour  to  dwell  ;  but  we  do  not  like 
the  criticism  which  consists  in  sifting 
authors,  and  exposing  the  chaff  and 
smut  of  their  grain,  as  if  we  were 
cheapening  it  for  purchase. 

- *— 

5.  Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel ,  on  Life , 
Literature,  and  Self-Knowledge.  By  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  2  vols.  post  8?>o. 
kol.  I.  pp.  303.  II.  325. 

THERE  are  many  passages  of  great 
beauty,  many  of  high  reason,  many  of 
fine  sentiment,  many  of  excellent  taste, 
in  the  work  before  us,  but  tainted  with 
a  morbid  feeling,  from  worldly  injus¬ 
tice.  Now  the  world  will  ever  be 
what  circumstances  make  it.  With 
the  division  of  labour  wealth  grows  in 
higher  estimation.  When,  as  in  the 
heroic  ages,  all  wants  were  supplied 
by  an  ample  domain,  and  domestic 
manufacture  and  the  trades  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  slaves,  then  philosophers, 
tnen  of  talents,  and  superior  warriors 
entered  the  field  with  the  eclat  of  so¬ 
ciety;  but  let  us  suppose  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
digence,  and  not  capable  of  acquiring 
maintenance,  as  retainers  of  the  great, 
the  case  is  then  altered.  Men  will  al¬ 
ways  annex  the  highest  value  to  that 
which  they  most  want,  and  indigence 
naturally  over-estimates  wealth.  Let 
us  suppose  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Croesus  to  settle  in  the  same  country 
town  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Isaac  may 
say,  that  by  his  wonderful  discoveries 
he  has  so  aided  navigation,  that  he  has 
added  beyond  calculation  to  the  means 

of  wealth,  and  the  safety  of  the  world. 
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Very  true ;  but  what  says  a  man  of 
little  or  no  mind,  a  mere  mechanic? 
I  first  cut  pens,  and  invented  ink,  and 
made  paper,  and  I  have  done  jtiit  as 
mwch  good; — Sir  Isaac  complains.  Is 
this  man  to  be  compared  to  me?  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  no  more  than  a  clever 
pioneer  is  to  be  compared  to  Hanni¬ 
bal.  Why,  then,  we  (Sir  Isaac  and 
Croesus)  are  both  settled  in  the  same 
town,  and  we  will  strive  for  influence 
at  the  next  contested  election  for  re¬ 
presentatives  in  Parliament.  The  can¬ 
vass  ensues.  My  dear  Sir  Isaac  (says  a 
voter),  no  man  respects  you  more  than 
I  do, — I  even  admire  you  ;  but  Croesus 
has  obtained  a  church  living  for  my 
son,  a  place  in  a  public  office  for  my 
nephew,  &c.  &c.  and  to  come  to  fi¬ 
gures,  wealth  supplies  my  absolute 
pressing  necessities,  and  genius  only 
my  luxuries  ;  and  such  I  own  is  the 
degraded  corruption  of  my  habits,  that 
a  newspaper  is  a  greater  luxury  than 
the  finest  efforts  of  mind  which  were 
ever  written.  I  know  what  I  ought 
to  feel ;  but  if  you  think  with  gods, 
you  must  live  with  gods,  to  have  your 
remuneration,  and  have  the  same  easy 
modes  of  subsistence,  perpetual  youth, 
no  possibility  of  disease  or  fatigue,  no 
necessity  for  sleep  or  food ;  then  we 
can  afford  to  make  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Parnassus,  say  soft  things  to 
those  pretty  spinsters  the  Muses,  and 
take  ambrosia  with  them  instead  of 
coffee.  As  things  are,  however,  we 
had  rather  draw  corks  than  inferences. 

Men  of  plain  sense,  therefore,  set 
down  with  this  humble  but  wise  reso¬ 
lution, — to  get  as  much  money  and  as 
much  virtue  as  they  can  into  their  fa¬ 
milies  ;  and  buy  books  and  give  din¬ 
ners  to  authors,  just  as  they  like  the 
things  or  the  men. 

But  we  must  come  to  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  main  feature  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mass  of  materials  for  a  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  poetry,  more  especially  that 
of  Lord  Byron.  We  allow  that  he 
wrote  very  many  exquisite  things,  but 
we  think  that  he  was  rather  a  magi¬ 
cian  than  a  deity ;  that  he  rather 
created  the  awe  arising  from  wonder, 
than  the  sublime,  according  to  na¬ 
ture.  Lord  Byron  was  a  capital  stage 
manager  and  a  first-rate  actor  ;  but  to 
say  that  his  powers  approximate  those 
of  Milton,  is  to  put  Roscius  on  a  par 
with  Hercules.  Milton  appears  to  us 
the  fine  Parnesian  figure,  full  of  the 
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majesty  of  strength  ;  Byron,  a  daemon 
of  the  storm,  enthroned  upon  a  blaz¬ 
ing  volcano,  and  hurling  beneath  him 
lightnings  and  earthquakes. 

We  are  friends  with  Sir  Egerton  to 
a  classical  taste,  and  we  think  with 
him  that  every  deviation  from  classical 
models  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  soon 
as  the  novelty  is  past.  (1.  151.) 

“The  nearer  we  come  to  nature,  the 
more  perfect  is  the  poetry,  but  then  it 
must  be  high,  dignified  and  beautiful  nature. 
It  must  be  spiritual  blended  with  material 
nature,  and  both  put  by  the  powers  of  ima¬ 
gination  into  palpable  form.  When  poetry 
of  this  sterling  kind  appears,  then  all  the 
tricks  by  which  technical  poetry  strikes  are 
blown  into  air,  as  if,  after  a  fine-dressed 
beauty  made  up  in  the  pink  of  the  fashion 
should  have  attracted  every  eye  of  an  assem¬ 
bly  by  the  elegance  of  her  person  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Venus  de  Medicis ,  endowed 
with  life,  should  rise  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle :  would  one  eye  still  be  found  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  goddess  of  millinery  charms  ?.”  I. 
195,  197. 

We  must,  however,  leave  millinery 
poetry,  and  other  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  excellent  taste,  for  want  of 
room,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book,  which  abounds  with  elegant 
grotto-work.  We  cannot,  however, 
forbear  adding  the  two  following  ex¬ 
tracts  concerning  Literature. 

“  The  cultivation  of  Literature  is  almost 
the  only  mode  by  which  a  man  can  combine 
a  life  of  retirement  with  a  life  of  usefulness 
to  others, — because  his  retirement  is  active 
in  fruits  dedicated  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
world;  and  wherever  these  fruits  are  ge¬ 
nuine  and  sound,  I  believe  that  their  effects, 
though  generally  allowed  to  be  important, 
are  vastly  more  extensive  and  deep  than  is 
supposed.  The  mind  can  only  work  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  toils  of  others  by  means  of 
written  registers  of  them,  which  it  can  di¬ 
gest  in  the  closet  in  silence,  and  without 
interruption,  where  the  reason  is  in  full 
force,  where  the  imagination  is  unrestrain¬ 
ed,  and  the  emotions  can  be  freely  indulged, 
unchecked  by  the  eye  of  ridicule  or  cu¬ 
riosity.  Nor  is  it  a  less  advantage  that 
these  are  communicable  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  command  other  society,  nor  otherwise 
enjoy  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  their 
fellow-beings.”  1. 94. 

The  next  extract  is  beautiful : 

“  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  a  strange 
thing  to  concern  myself  at  all  about  the 
trifles  of  Literature,  while  interests  and 
evils  so  much  more  intimate  and  pressing 
are  attacking  me  on  every  side.  .These  very 
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evils  are  what  make  the  relief  of  Literature 
more  urgent  and  medicinal.  I  could  no 
more  have  borne  an  hundredth  part  of  the 
woes  and  dangers  that  have  oppressed  and 
gathered  upon  me  for  thirty  years,  without 
the  inspiring  aid  of  Literature,  than  a  fea¬ 
ther  can  bear  a  heavy  stone.  Literature  to 
me  has  been  like  the  buoyant  wave,  that 
lifts  upon  its  bosom  the  terrific  vessel  of 
war,  though  loaded  with  a  weight  above 
numeration,  and  filled  with  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  slaughterous  death  and  ruin  !  The 
gigantic  combination  of  moving  destruction 
cuts  through  the  foaming  billow,  dying  its 
brilliant  colours  with  stench,  and  defiling  its 
purity  with  human  morbidness ;  but  the 
frightful  furrow  it  has  made  soon  closes 
again  ;  it  lashes  itself  into  its  former  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  it  throws  again  its  white  untainted 
spray  to  heaven,  as  if  the  demon  of  evil  had 
never  crossed  it.”  P.  149. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  The  book 
will  do  Sir  Egerton  high  credit  as  a 
man  of  mind,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  neglect  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains  must  be  owing  to  hasty  publica¬ 
tion  ;  men  who  seek  higli  respect 
should  issue  only  standard  works.  If  a 
man  writes  prosing  essays,  or  common¬ 
place  sermons,  which  neither  increase 
knowledge  nor  confer  pleasure,  his 
fate  will  be  like  that  of  an  innkeeper, 
who  should  charge  the  price  of  a  grand 
dinner  for  stale  sandwiches  and  bad 
beer.  The  finest  Greek  statues  em¬ 
ployed  the  sculptors  for  many  years; 
and  no  man  is  qualified  to  write  has¬ 
tily  who  is  not  previously  a  complete 
master  of  his  subject  by  professional 
skill  and  knowledge. 

6.  Popery  and  the  Popish  Question ,  being  an 

Exposition  of  the  Political  and  Doctrinal 

Opinions  of  Messrs.  O’Connell,  Keogh, 

Dromgole,  Gandolphy,  Sc.  By  the  Rev. 

George  Croly,  A.M.  F.R.L.S.  8 vo.  pp. 

147. 

IT  seems  to  be  the  ill-fated  office  of 
the  advocates  for  religious  innovations 
to  be  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  for  the  support  of  their  re¬ 
spective  tenets.  Harsh  as  is  the  term, 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
except  in  the  view  of  conciliating  Ire¬ 
land,  is  absolutely  nonsense.  They  de¬ 
mand  the  re-admission  of  the  Pope 
politically  in  England,  which  is  just 
as  much  nonsense  as  requesting  his 
Majesty  to  take  a  partner  in  the 
throne ;  and  they  also  call  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  position  an  indefeasible  right. 
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When  Folly  is  thus  strutting  in  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  it  ought  to  be  exposed. 
LTpon  the  same  indefeasible  right,  Car- 
lile  might  say  Paine  (vu/go  vocatus 
Tom  Paine)  is  my  Pope,  and  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  will  he  pleased  to  recognize  his 
representative’s  right  also, — the  Qua¬ 
ker  says,  George  Fox  is  my  Pope,  and 
I  petition  for  his  representation, and  so 
de  cceleris.  But  all  these  claims  are 
founded  upon  indefeasible  right.  No 
indefeasible  right  can  extend  beyond 
the  protection  of  life  and  properly.  The 
rest  is  an  affair  of  compact. 

The  next  nonsense  is,  that  the  King 
shall  not  oppose  a  veto,  nor  the  Pro¬ 
testants  make  a  defence  ;  they  shall  he 
absolutely  passive.  We  have  pulled 
the  reins  with  hard-mouthed  horses, 
and  found  it  something  like  tugging  at 
a  barge,  but  the  cart  is  not  yet  before 
the  horse,  and  we  hope  it  will  never 
be.  The  nonsense  is  this.  The  King 
lays  no  hand  upon  opinion,  nor  upon 
forms  of  worship,  but  he  objects  to 
political  rights  not  bottomed  upon  his 
constitutional  supremacy,  and  intro¬ 
ductory  of  the  claims  of  an  unknown 
person,  as  mad  (in  assuming  the  vice- 
gerency  upon  earth  of  the  Almighty ) 
as  a  March  hare.  In  short,  it  is  foolish 
to  reason  on  the  subject.  A  man  de¬ 
mands  a  right  of  visiting  me  with  a 
mad  dog  at  his  heels,  and  1  shut  my 
doors  against  him  and  his  dog  too. 

What  says  Mr.  Croly  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  fasciculus  of  the  horrid  doctrines , 
as  in  p.  81  he  justly  calls  them? 

In  a  Mr.  Gandolphy’s  View  of 
Christianity,  quoted  in  p.  81,  are  the 
following  passages:  1st.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  Bishop  of  London  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  an  emissary  of  the  Spirit  of 
Darkness ,  a  disciple  of  the  father  of 
lies.  P.  77- 

We  k  now  from  fact*  that  some  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  priests  are  excellent 
boxers,  form  rings,  are  bottle-holders, 
seconds,  &c.  There  may  be  indeco¬ 
rous  men  in  all  professions,  and  we 
should  not  mention  this,  if  we  did 
not  conceive  that  another  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Gandolphy’s  justifies  it. 

“  It  [the  ministry]  ranks  them  [the  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests]  even  above  the  angelic  spirits , 
and  clothes  them  with  the  divine  character 
of  the  Messiah  himself.  Those  distinc¬ 
tions,  however,  arising  from  the  sacerdotal 


*  An  officer  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy  wit¬ 
nessed  it. 

ministry 
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ministry  exclusively  belong  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  Catholic  Church.”  P.  82. 

What  ought  we  to  say  to  such  blas- 
hemous  flights?  One  line  only  of 
Valcot’s, — 

“  Mad,  madder  than  the  maddest  of  March 
hares.” 

We  utterly  protest  against  these  re¬ 
marks  being  attached  personally  to  any 
Romanists.  We  allude  only  to  their 
creed.  That  creed  we  think  so  irra¬ 
tional,  as  to  vindicate  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  admirable  observation,  viz.  that 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  is  really  a 
blessing  to  themselves,  as  it  saves  them 
from  becoming  mere  slavish  donkies 
for  the  rifling  of  their  priests,  men  ut¬ 
terly  lost  as  to  reason  and  patriotism. 

7.  Substance  of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Jjords ,  on  Thursday ,  May  17,  1825,  by 
William  Lord  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  on  a 
Bilt  for  the  Removal  of  certain  Disquali- 
f  cations  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  8 vo. 
pp.  32.  Rivingtons. 

IN  this  masterly  and  logical  pam¬ 
phlet,  his  Lordship  states  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  does  not  proceed  from  their 
religious  tenets  as  such,  but  from  the 
connection  of  them  with  the  Pope  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  objection  does  not 
lie  against  them  as  Roman  Catholics , 
but  as  Papists.  Some  excellent  argu¬ 
ment  then  follows,  touching  ecclesias¬ 
tical  supremacy,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that,  though  spiritual  functions  (as 
baptizing,  administering  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  &c.)  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Church,  yet  that  spiritual  jurisdiction 
belongs  to  the  State,  because  it  is  and 
must  be  in  se  a  civil  act. 

But,  asks  his  Lordship,  p.  16,  will 
the  Catholics  allow  that  the  Pope  has 
no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  these  realms? 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  very  system  of  Popery  is  not  only 
subversive  of  civil  liberty,  but  also 
may  form  in  the  State  a  body  of  secret 
conspirators  against  its  well-being  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  its  own 
(in  a  rational  view  contemptible  and 
degrading)  superstition. 

‘‘Let  it  be  remembered,  my  Lords,  that 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  extends  to  matters  of  practice  as  well 
as  of  faith.  Such  also  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism  she  cherishes,  that  her  Clergy  are 
bound  to  it  by  the  most  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  at  their  ordination  ;  an  obligation 
never  imposed  upon  our  own  Clergy.  Above 
all,  my  Lords,  look  at  the  absolute  domi- 
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nion  exercised  by  the  Romish  Bishops  and 
Pastors  over  every  individual  of  their  flocks, 
to  which  perhaps  there  is  nothing  parallel 
in  any  other  Christian  community.  To  in¬ 
stance  only  in  the  use  of  auricular  confession 
as  it  is  termed,  a  duty  exacted  from  every 
member  of  their  Church,  and  made  impera¬ 
tive,  as  to  every  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
under  penalties  the  most  appalling.  My 
Lords,  it  is  frightful  to  think  upon  the  state 
of  subjection  in  which  the  whole  body  of 
the  laity  are  thus  enthralled,  and  of  the 
unbounded  influence  thus  obtained  over 
them  by  the  priesthood ;  more  especially 
when  connected  with  the  inviolable  secrecy 
imposed  on  the  Priest  himself,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  part  of  his  duty.”  P.  25. 

His  Lordship  then  shows,  from  the 
admission  of  Dr.  Doyle  himself,  that 
notwithstanding  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  oath  of  allegiance,  which  requires 
the  subject  to  disclose  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  any  t  -easonable  designs  or  prac¬ 
tices  whicn  may  come  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  yet  if  such  knowledge  came  to 
the  Priest,  through  the  medium  of  con¬ 
fession,  that  circumstance  alone  anni¬ 
hilated  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  misprision  of  treason 
must  therefore  ensue. 

Our  readers  will  of  course  see  that 
this  and  similar  tenets  infuse  danger¬ 
ous  disease  into  the  whole  body  politic, 
merely  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  sanction  it  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  as  to  account  Guy  Fawkes 
a  martyr,  and  vote  him  a  monument 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  or  the  Abbey. 
All  countries  who  have  become  Pro¬ 
testant,  have  been  great  civil  gainers ; 
and  all  Popish  countries  have  been 
great  civil  losers. 

The  Protestants  are  roused,  but  we 
hope  with  the  determination  only  of 
supporting  their  own  ascendancy.  If 
the  legislative  power  cannot  be  safely 
conceded  to  the  feudal  vassals  of  the 
Pope,  those  vassals,  as  fellow  subjects, 
have  every  right  to  all  civil  privileges 
which  do  not  affect  the  ascendancy  in 
question.  Such  we  understand  to  be 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Peel,  and  we 
think  that  this  able  Statesman  has  here 
drawn  the  proper  line  of  demarcation. 
- - 

8.  State  of  Ireland.  Letters  from  Ireland  on 
the  present  Political,  Religious,  and  Moral 
State  of  that  Country.  Republished  from 
the  “  Courier ”  Newspaper  ;  ivith  Emend¬ 
ations  and  Notes.  <2d  Edit.  8 vo.  pp.  87. 
Hatchard. 

KISSING  the  King’s  hand  and  the 
Pope’s  toe  are  very  opposite  things ; 

and 
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and  though  the  former  is  very  desira¬ 
ble,  the  latter  to  an  Englishman  is 
much  like  taking  physic,  and  for  no 
purpose.  Every  body  knows  that  a 
Dissenter,  by  applying  to  a  Quarter- 
Sessions,  and  discarding  the  Pope, 
may  sit  in  Parliament  (if  he  can  get 
there),  or  any  where  else,  and  that  the 
Catholics  might  do  the  same  if  they 
thought  fit.  But  then  their  religion 
without  the  Pope,  is,  they  think,  a  bot- 
tife  without  a  bottom.  Now  we  do  not 
think  so.  We  cannot  see  why  they 
should  not  sail  on  a  new  tack;  why 
they  should  not  do,  as  St.  Paul  did 
with  regard  to  himself  and  Apcllos, 
acknowledge  no  head  but  Christ,  and 
get  rid  of  the  mill-stone  round  their 
necks.  But  there  is  a  part  of  unknown 
history  attached  to  this  bustle.  We 
Have  seen  continental  works  which 
Have  broadly  stated,  (hat  as  the  Bour¬ 
bons  have  been  restored,  the  Pope 
ought  to  be  restored  also:  and  be¬ 
cause  foreigners  hate  and  envy  Eng¬ 
land,  they  will  try  to  get  her  into  a  cleft- 
stick  with  her  Irish  subjects;  and  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  other  of  these  results,  de¬ 
struction  of  patriotism  or  allegiance  in 
her  Catholic  population,  or  a  present 
equality,  and  subsequent  hope  for  pa- 
ramountship. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  English 
history,  in  the  Catholic  aera,  we  find 
that  it  was  not  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  but  Pope,  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  four  estates  of  the  realm, 
and  that  the  said  fourth  estate  inter¬ 
fered  in  all  public  or  private  concerns, 
ex  arbitrio,  and  exercised  this  tyranny 
by  imposture,  by  pretending  to  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Omnipotent  and 
Christ,  w’hich  every  one  knows  must 
be  impossible.  Resistance  to  this  dupery 
is  deemed  injustice;  and  because  the 
Catholic  question  offered  a  possible 
opening  for  innovation,  the  naked 
bideousness  of  the  fiend  was  drest  up 
by  sophistication  ;  and  the  fox’s  head 
once  in,  children’s  books  will  tell  the 
rest. 

In  short,  it  is  evident,  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  that  the  Pope,  and  nothing 
but  the  Pope,  is  the  sole  obstruction  to 
the  Catholic  demands,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  more  reasonable,  as 
English  not  Italian  privileges  are  the 
objects  sought,  that  the  Pope  should 
rather  give  up  his  claims,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  than  our  King  his  ;  but 
then  it  is  utter  ruin  for  him  to  con¬ 
cede  such  a  possible  supremacy ;  and 
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so  the  Catholic  Question  is  made  up, 
like  the  quack-doctor’s  medicine,  of  a 
mixture  that  will  not  mix. 

To  make  Christians  without  the 
Bible  is  to  make  men  without  souls, 
automata  only  ;  and  we  Have  a  letter 
of  a  very  active  dignitary  in  Ireland 
which  says,  “  I  see  no  prospect  of 
civilizing  these  people  without  the  Bi¬ 
ble.5’  Now  hear  the  author  before  us. 

fe  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kil¬ 
dare  and  Leighlin  tells  us,  that  a  Protest¬ 
ant  Bible  having  been  left  at  the  dwelling  of 
a  peasant,  in  bis  diocese,  the  man  became 
dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  such  a 
dangerous  inmate,  and  when  night  came,  he 
took  it  up  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  not  wishing 
to  pollute  his  hands  with  its  touch,  and  went 
and  buried  \t  in  his  garden.  This  is  the  fact. 
Now  mark  the  Bishop’s  comment : — ‘  I 
admire  his  zeal,’  says  he,  *  nay  I  admire 
it  highly,  and  if  ever  1  meet  him,  I  icilt  re¬ 
ward  him  for  it.’  ”  P.  40. 

As  to  serving  God  and  Mammon, 
we  see  it  done  every  day  ;  but  to  in¬ 
vest  with  legislative  powers  persons 
who  claim  a  divided  allegiance — who 
claim  a  command  over  the  press  by  an 
Index  Expurgatorius — who  deny  any 
character  whatever  to  the  Bishops  or 
other  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church 
(see  our  author,  p.  25) — who  will  not 
even  give  up  the  names  of  murderers 
to  justice,  if  of  their  own  religion  (see 
p.  3i) — who  can  sanction  alterations  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture  (see  p.  38) — 
who  can  expunge  whole  command¬ 
ments  ( ibid) — who  disregard  reverent 
observation  of  the  Sabbath — and  last 
of  all,  who  prohibit  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible — to  invest  such  men  with  legis¬ 
lative  power,  in  a  free  and  Protestant 
country,  can  have  no  other  tendency 
but  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  liberty, 
reason,  and  morals. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  Ireland  ?  In  Ulster,  a  pro¬ 
vince  almost  exclusively  Protestant, 
you  may  leave  your  door  open  at  mid¬ 
night:  in  Munster,  almost  exclusively 
Catholic,  a  troop  of  dragoons  will 
hardly  preserve  your  home  or  person 
from  aggression  at  noon-day.  See  pp. 
42,  43. 


8.  The  Lay  of  Truth.  A  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Joyce,  A.  J\l.  81 >o.  pp.  97. 
Hatchard,  1825. 

AS  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
so  it  is  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Scribimu6  rudocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Our 
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Our  tables  are  groaning  under  the 
super-incumbent  weight  of  poetry. 
The  walks  of  Parnassus  are  crowded 
and  fashionable.  Wei  say  nothing 
of  its  glorious  heights,  or  of  the  few 
who  have  reached  an  eminence  ; 
which  but  the  few  can  ever  hope 
to  attain.  Among  those  few,  if  our 
feeble  voice  were  fame,  we  would 
place  the  author  of  this  poem  ;  and  if 
ne  shall  deem  that  we  have  entered 
upon  the  perusal  of  his  fine  lines  with 
a  trifling  spirit,  we  can  assure  him  that 
we  have  been  awed  and  subdued  at 
once  into  a  better  frame;  for  he  has 
wooed  ‘  to  immortal  verse’  the  holiest 
musings  and  the  sublimest  thoughts 
that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man. 

We  will  tiot  stop  to  discuss  the 
point  whether  poetry  be  the  best  mode 
of  combating  the  infidelity  of  which 
the  author  complains.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  a  legitimate  weapon. 
It  has  been  a  weapon,  in  no  unskilful 
hands,  of  great  offence  to  Christianity. 
W  e  are  glad  to  see  it  wielded  with  at 
least  not  inferior  skill  by  Mr.  Joyce,  in 
its  support. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first,  taking  too  wide  a  range  for 
our  analysis,  opens  with  the  following 
lines  of  appropriate  invocation,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  much  beauty: — 

il  Sun  of  immortal  minds,  whose  sapphire 
blaze 

Sheds  life  and  joy  on  seraphs  while  they  gaze  ; 
But  guides,  mysterious  lamp,  with  scantlier 
ray,  [cloudy  day* 

Earth’s  darkling  children  through  their 
Oh  aid  my  Song ;  and  if  my  feeble  tone 
Of  faultering  praise  may  reach  thy  dazzling 
throne, 

If  from  thy  fount  of  sacred  light,  one  gleam 
May  cheer  my  bosom  and  inspire  my  theme, 

I  ask  no  fabled  help — enough  for  me 
If  Heav’u  my  guide,  and  Truth  my  min¬ 
strelsy  j 

For  as  ’tis  feign’d  *  *  * 

The  morning  beams  of  Day’s  bright  mo¬ 
narch  won,  [stone; 

Sweet  harpings  e’en  from  Memnon’s  chisel’d 
So  heavenly  Truth’s  more  piercing  ray  may 
rest  [breast, 

With  kindling  influence  on  my  conscious 
And  from  my  strings,  else  mute,  awake  a 

strain  [Pride  disdain.” 

Which  moody  Doubt  may  hear,  nor  learned 

Of  the  general  structure  of  the  verse, 
polished  almost  to  sameness,  the  fore¬ 
going  lines  may  afford  a  specimen; 
lmt  for  the  rich  and  splendid  imagery, 
illustrating  and  adorning  religious 
truths  and  pious  feelings,  vve  must  refer 


our  readers  to  the  poem  itself.  If  the 
following  touching  lines  have  not 
power  to  excite  an  appetite  for  more, 
we  may  well  close  our  appeal  : 

“  While  soft  affection  drops  the  pious  tear, 
Wraps  the  cold  clay,  and  decks  the  sable 
bier, 

The  sainted  spirit  spurns  her  late  abode, 
Wings  her  high  way,  and  seeks  the  throne  of 
God.  [the  more. 

Oh  !  glorious  change  !  still  felt  and  priz’d 
That  languor,  pain,  and  fear  assail’d  before  ; 
No  dark  unknown  receives  her  wandering 
flight,  [blessed  light. 

She  mounts  and  shines  in  Heaven’s  own 
Nor  sullen  ghosts  aloof  look  speechless  on, 
But  kindred  Angels  greet  her  freedom  won, 
New  tune  their  harps,  and  lift  their  grateful 
song,  [countless  throng. 

That  one  bless’d  spirit  more  has  join’d  their 
Enraptur’d  in  that  holy  band,  she  hails 
The  well-known  forms  which  not  Heaven’s 
glory  veils. 

Greets  the  bright  virtues  which  on  earth 
she  knew,  [true  ; 

Each  love  made  perfect  and  each  friendship 
Perchance  a  mother’s  angel  vision  moves 
With  fond  embrace  to  clasp  the  child  she 
loves  ; 

Or  early  snatch’d  from  Earth — the  child  on 
high, 

In  cherub  splendour  greets  the  parent’s  eye.” 

But  we  might  with  pleasure  extract 
the  greater  part  of  the  poem.  We 
have  nothing  to  remark,  nothino-  to 
offer  but  unmingled  praise;  and  we 
might  hazard  our  sincerity,  our  good 
faith  with  the  reader,  if  we  pursued 
the  current  of  our  present  feelings  and 
inclinations.  We  will  only  offer  our 
unfeigned  thanks  to  Mr.  Joyce  for  his 
poem  ;  and  conclude  with  an  extract, 
which,  if  there  be  a  heart  that  can  feel 
its  pathetjc  beauty  without  sympathy, 
we  understand  not  its  construction 

“  Ah  !  tell  me  not  I  chant  a  venal  strain, 
Inflam’d  by  party  or  seduc’d  by  gain, 

Tho’  eight  full  lustrums  o’er  my  head  have 
flown,  [strown ; 

And  Time  long  since  his  earliest  snows  has 
Tho’  round  my  board  six  infant  voices 
cheer 

The  enduring  kindness  of  their  parent’s  ear  ,* 
A  Serving  Priest  ’tis  still  my  lot  to  roam, 
My  hearth-fire  kindled  in  another  s  home. 

But  shall  my  lips  complain  of  Him ,  all  kind. 
Whose  hand,  thro’  unknown  paths  conducts 
the  blind 

To  Heaven’s  bright  gate  ;  and  there  bestows 
the  ray  [clouded  day  ? 

Which  heals  their  orbs  and  shows  th’  uh- 
Ov  rich  or  poor,  in  manhood  or  in  age, 
Should  Heaven  preserve  me  to  that  latest 
stage, 
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Still  may  1  love  with  willing  feet  to  go 
Where  want  and  sickness  ask  relief  in  woe ; 
And  through  Devotion’s  roof  in  tones  of 
Heav’n, 

Proclaim  the  news  of  joy  which  God’s  own 
Son  has  giv’n.” 


9.  Lays  of  a  Stranger.  By  Louisa  Stuart 
Costello.  8 vo.  Taylor  and  liessey,  1825. 

THESE  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
lyrical  \erse.  Tender  and  delicate, 
they  breathe  a  sweetness  chaste  and 
un  oppressive  as  the  South  o’er  its 
“  bank  of  violets.”  These  Lays  are  the 
offspring  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind;  not  born  of  sickly  senti¬ 
ment,  nor  tricked  in  gaudy  colouring; 
but  proceeding  from  a  fancy,  feminine 
as  vivid  ;  subdued  by  a  refined  taste, 
and  chastened  by  virtuous  feeling.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  word 
more.  We  offer  the  following  lines  as 
a  specimen  of  a  volume  which  deserves 
encouragment  from  all  to  whom  gentle 
affections,  expressed  in  elegant  lan¬ 
guage,  are  dear. 

To  my  Mother. 

**  Yes!  I  have  sung  of  other’s  woes, 

Until  they  almost  seem’d  mine  own; 

And  Fancy  oft  will  scenes  disclose, 

Whose  Being  was  in  Thought  alone  ! 

Her  magic  power  I’ve  cherished  long, 

And  yielded  to  her  soothing  sway. 
Enchanting  is  her  Syren  song. 

And  wild  and  wondrous  is  her  wav. 

But  thou — whene’er  I  think  of  thee, 

Those  glittering  visions  fade  away  ; 

My  soul  awakes — how  tenderly  ! 

To  pleasures  that  can  ne’er  decay. 

There’s  not  an  hour  of  life  goes  by 

But  makes  thee  still  more  firmly  dear; 

My  sighs  attend  upon  thy  sigh, 

My  sorrows  wait  upon  thy  tear. 

For  Earth  has  nought  so  good,  so  pure, 

That  may  compare  with  love  like  thine; 
Long  as  existence  shall  endure, 

Thy  star  of  guiding  love  shall  shine. 

O’er  other  stars  dark  clouds  mav  low’r, 

And  from  our  path  their  light  may  sever  ; 
They  liv'd  to  bless  us  but  an  hour, 

But  thine  shall  live  to  bless  us  ever.” 


10.  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family.  In  3  vols. 

8 vo.  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1825. 

THE  author  of  these  Tales  (who,  we 
understand  to  be  Mr.  Banim)  will  not, 
we  trust,  think  our  comparison  “odi¬ 
ous,”  if  we  liken  them  to  his  admirable 
Prototype,  designated  by  an  hyperbole 
of  compliment  “  The  Great  Unknoion 
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We  do  not  affirm  that  these  writers 
are  equal  in  talents;  but  the  author  of 
the  Tales  before  us  treads  more  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Scottish  Novel¬ 
ist  than  any  other  writer  with  whom 
we  have  been  made  acquainted.  They 
are  akin  in  fertility  of  invention,  and  in 
power  of  description  ;  in  the  same 
happy  art  of  beguiling  the  reader  of 
fiction  into  a  belief  that  he  is  perusing 
a  veritable  history  ;  and  alike  in 
awakening  an  interest  which  knows 
no  intermission.  The  author  of  the 
Irish  Tales  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
country  which  he  has  chosen  for  the 
detail  of  exploits  of  lawless  violence, 
as  is  the  Author  of  Waverley  in  his 
Highland  fortresses,  beleaguered  by 
Royal  armies,  and  defended  by  Ja¬ 
cobite  adherents. 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  these  admirable  Tales,  and 
select  a  specimen  of  the  writer’s 
powers — powers  which  we  predict  re¬ 
quire  but  public  encouragement  to 
ripen  into  a  splendid  maturity,  and  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  amusement  to 
the  world,  and  of  fame  and  profit  to 
their  owner. 

The  first  in  point  of  place  is  a  tale  of 
Whiteboyism,  and. refers  to  a  period  of 
much  public  disturbance  in  the  South 
of  Ireland.  The  scene  opens  with 
the  waking  of  Tony  Dooling  and  his 
wife,  who  were  found  murdered,  and 
their  only  daughter.  Alley,  forcibly 
abstracted.  The  murderer  and  the 
ravisher  are  immediately  denounced  in 
the  person  of  Crohone  (a  man  of  mo¬ 
rose  feelings  and  elfin  appearance),  and 
the  lover  of  Alley  (Pierce  Shea),  im¬ 
mediately  starts  in  pursuit  of  him.  A 
variety  of  adventures,  which  form  the 
materials  of  the  tale,  then  ensue.  Once 
during  a  hot  pursuit  of  the  refugee. 
Pierce  Shea,  unable  to  clear  the  river 
over  which  the  other  had  bounded,  is 
rescued  from  drowning  by  the  man 
whom  he  pursues.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  is  aimed  at  by  another, 
the  assassin  receives  a  shot  in  his  arm 
from  some  unknown  hand;  and  thus 
Pierce  is  saved  a  second  time.  For 
the  better  purpose  of  securing  Cro¬ 
hone,  Shea  enters  into  a  confederacy 
with  Rhia  Doran,  a  worthless  profli¬ 
gate,  and  a  faithless  friend,  and  once 
the  rival  of  Shea  for  the  love  of  Alley. 
This  man  is  the  leader  of  a  party  of 
White  Boys  (so  termed  from  wearing 
a  white  shirt  over  their  dress),  and  in 
a  luckless  hour  Pierce  Shea  is  seduced 
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into  taking  the  oath,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  this  violent  party  :  he  joins 
them  in  a  nocturnal  attack  of  Peery 
Clancy,  a  tithe-proctor;  and  the  scene 
of  this  lawless  violence  has  all  the  ap¬ 
parent  fidelity  of  a  real  transaction. 
Clancy  in  his  vocation  has  been  a  piti¬ 
less  man,  and  his  cruelties  to  Terence 
Delany  have  inflamed  the  gang  with 
sentiments  of  revenge.  The  unhappy 
proctor  is  dragged  from  his  bed  amid 
the  merriment  and  badinage  of  his  as¬ 
sailants,  and  having  been  deprived  of 
his  ears,  is  buried  up  to  the  chin  in 
mould,  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Terence  Delany.  Pierce  Shea  has 
an  instinctive  apprehension  that  De- 
lanv  will  murder  his  victim,  and  re¬ 
turns  in  time  to  prevent  it.  The  scene 
is  so  powerful  that  we  are  induced  to 
extract  it.  The  proctor,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  is  up  to  his  chin  in  mould,  and 

**  Terence  Delany,  his  guard,  stood  over 
him  speechless  and  motionless,  even  his 
breathing  was  not  whispered  by  the  still  air  ; 
but  after  a  considerable  pause  he  walked  a 
few  paces  to  the  fence  near  which  the 
grave  had  been  dug,  and  returned  bent  and 
panting  with  some  heavy  burthen,  round 
which  his  arms  were  clasped;  it  was  a  huge 
stone  ;  he  stooped  and  laid  it  down  beside 
the  bleeding  head. 

“  Again  he  paused  and  stood  motionless; 
but  at  last  his  husky  tones  broke  suddenly 
and  ominously  upon  the  dead  calm  ;  for  the 
proctor’s  moans  had  subsided  into  the  feeble 
breathings  of  exhaustion  ;  he  spoke,  as  was 
almost  his  invariable  custom,  in  the  Irish 
laruruane,  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  the  substance  and  turn  of  speech. 

“  ‘  Know  you,  Peery  Clancy,  who  it  is 
that  stands  over  you  in  the  lonesomeness 
and  silence  of  this  night?’  The  answer 
also  came  in  Irish.  ‘  I  know  not  whom  you 
are,  but  if  you  have  a  Christian’s  soul  you 
will  release  me  from  this  misery.’  ‘  Did 
you  never  bring  it  to  your  mind,  and  did  the 
recollection  of  it  never  put  your  sleep  astray, 
when,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  comfort  after  a 
pleasant  meal,  that,  by  your  deeds  Terence 
Delany  and  his  wife,  and  his  three  poor 
little  children,  were  left  houseless  and  hun¬ 
gry?’ 

“  ‘Oh  1  I  am  lost  for  ever,’  moaped  the 
wretched  man. 

“  *  Hah.  You  know  who  stands  over  you 
now.  Yes,  you  sunk  them  and  me  in  po¬ 
verty  and  the  grave — you  made  me  mad,  and 
you  now  lie  there  sure  of  the  death-stroke 
from  the  arm  of  the  madman  you  made.’ 
The  victim  shrieked.  ‘  Waste  not  your 
breath  in  idleries  ;  I  will  turn  away,  and  give 
you  a  few  minutes  to  make  your  prayer  of 
God  !  when  you  hear  my  step  again  near 
you,  cry  mercy  on  your  own  soul.’ 


“  He  walked  aside.  By  one  of  those  sin¬ 
gular  coincidences  which  occur  oftener  than 
they  are  noticed,  the  face  of  night  sud¬ 
denly  changed.  The  stars  became  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  wind  howled  through  the 
leafless  branches;  he  turned  his  brow  up¬ 
wards,  as  if  confusedly  affected  with  the 
change  ;  paused  his  time  in  that  position  ; 
but  then  starting  wildly,  hurried  back,  and, 
heedless  of  the  frightful  scream  for  life  and 
mercy ,  felt  with  his  foot  for  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  stooped,  and,  after  many 
efforts,  raised  the  ponderous  stone,  poised 
it  for  a  moment  over  the  mark — when  Pierce 
Shea  hounded  upon  him  from  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  forced  him  from  his  stand, 
and  the  rock  fell  with  a  dull  hollow  sound 
harmless  on  the  earth.” 

A  long  and  violent  struggle  succeeds, 
but  Shea  is  victorious.  After  binding 
Delany,  he  brings  the  rescued  proctor 
home,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  is 
made  prisoner  by  a  party  of  dragoons. 
He  is  rescued  by  the  inob,  after  a 
dreadful  contest:  be  is  however  ulti¬ 
mately  taken,  and  tried  for  YVhiteboy- 
ism  at  the  Kilkenny  Assizes,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  die. 

In  the  mean  time  Crobone  is  se¬ 
cured  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny;  tried 
for  the  murder  of  the  Doolings,  and 
found  guilty  upon  the  strongest  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence.  The  Judge  is 
pronouncing  his  sentence,  when  the 
criminal  suddenly  darts  upon  a  man 
whom  he  recognises  standing  nearhim. 

“  Both  rolled  on  the  ground  within  the 
dock,  and  a  dreadful  scuffle  went  on  between 
them.  The  man  fastened  his  hands  on 
Crohone’s  throat,  and  the  dwarf  was  nearly 
suffocated.  Again  he  cried  out  for  help; 
and  ‘  Ho,  Ho,’  he  continued,  half  choak- 
ing,  ‘  My  Lord  the  Judge,  give  your  orders 
to  saze  upon  this  man.  Help,  or  he  is  gone 
— he  chokes  me  to  keep  down  my  words. — 
Saze  him,  for  this  is  the  murderer  of 
the  Doolings  !’  ” 

This  man  was  Rhia  Doran,  and 
the  denouement  is  fast  approaching. 
Crohone  proves  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Tony  and  Cauth  Dooling,  and  to 
have  rescued  Alley  from  the  forcible 
possession  of  Rhia  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  to  have  afterwards  se¬ 
creted  her  from  his  vengeance.  Pierce 
Shea  is  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  and 
justice  is  clone  to  all  panics. 

This  is  indeed  but  a  faint  sketch  of 
a  Tale  abounding  in  scenes  of  very 
powerful  interest,  and  animated  by 
many  vigorous  pictures  of  national 
manners  ;  but  it  may  serve  as  the  ex¬ 
citer  of  an  appetite  for  the  whole.  Did 
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scene  between  a  set  off“  bocchochs,’’ 
or  lame  beggannfth'e  genuine  name  of 
every  class  of  real  or  deceptive  mendi¬ 
cants),  conveying  perhaps  the  most 
genuine  characteristics  of  the  lowest 
Irish  that  is  yet  in  print. 

The  second  tale  in  the  collection  is 
ione  of  a  different  cast.  It  is  founded 
,  on  a  superstition  prevalent  in  Iretand, 
t,  gnd  called  “  The  Fetches.”  A  Fetch 
f- is  a  supernatural  fac-siruile  of  some  iti- 
,  dividual,  which  conies  to  ensure  to  its 
original  a  happy  longevity  or  an  imme¬ 
diate  dissolution.  If  seen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  one  event  is  predicted  ;  if  in 
i  the  evening,  the  other.  From  such 
superstition  the  author  has  constructed 
•  a  tale  of  melancholy  interest,  but  per- 
baps  of  too  refined  a  character  for  ge¬ 
neral  sympathy  ;  for  unless  we  cart 
surrender  our  feelings  J,o  the  illusion, 
-we  might  be  tempted  to  treat  the  story 
with  contempt  as  childish  and  absurd. 

The  last  tale  is,  in  our  opinion,  decid¬ 
edly  the  best.  It  abounds  with  na¬ 
tional  traits  very  faithfully  depicted, 
and  exhibits  the  Irish  character  in  its 
■  most  varied  and  antithetical  form,  in 
its  most  contentious  hearings,  and  in 
jits  fine  and  generous  enthusiasm  : 
.fierce  in  its  revenge,  gentle  in  its  af¬ 
fections. 

We  could  willingly  give  many  pages 
from  the  tale  of  John  Doe;  hut  must 
now  dismiss  the  O’Hara  Tales  with 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  publick, 
that  another  Master  Spirit  has  been  a- 
wabened,  who  can  array  with  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  light  of  a  creative  fancy,  the 
facts  and  experiences  of  an  acute  and 
intelligent  mind.  We  await  his  further 
productions  with  sincere  interest,  and 
offer  him  our  best  thanks  for  that  which 
is  before  us. 

■■■  —  —  '*** 

**1i;  Tremaine;  or ,  The  Man  of  Refinement. 

8  vqIs.  Colburn.  1825. 

WHETHER  the  present  fashion  of 
y  turning  novels  into  religious  hooks  may 
.  eventually  prove  beneficial,  or  whether 
,  such  a  system  deserves  praise  or  con- 
j  derauatiou,  is  uo  question  for  the  Re- 
viewer.  JHis.busiuess  is  simply  to  de- 
l^tept  bad  principle,  if  there  he  any,  and 
to  lead,  the  minds  pf  the  publick  tq  the 
Hu,,.....-.;,  .  ,.J  ami 

of  every  work  of  fiction.  We 
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-•which  is,  *hat.  an  existence.  in  a, con¬ 
stant  scene  of  dissipation,  will  paralyse 
a  mind  endowed  with  the  most  briiii- 
ant  talents.  The  opening  of  the  beak 
desorihes  Tremaine  as  a  man  of  very 
large  fortune,  great  endowments,  ipuoh 
information,  and  most  elegapt  uian- 
ners,  taking  suddenly  a  disgust  to  the 
world,  and  retiring  to  his  seat  in  tjpe 
country ;  wliere,  much  too  fastidious 
to  assort  with  couni ry squires,  he  shots 
himself  in  total  solitude.  Illness  and 
some  business  oblige  him  at  length  to 
go  to  another  of  his  seats  in  Yorkshire, 
and  there  he  finds  in  a  neighbour  an 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow  Dr.  Evelyn, 
whose  lovely  daughter  becomes  the 
heroine  of  the  novel;  the  description  of 
•her  character  is  incomparable  ;  indeed 
we  must  allow,  that  throughout  the 
first  volume,  the  scenes  are  natural, 
well  worked  up,  and  the  arguments 
between  the  worthy  divine  and  his 
daughter,  who  live  to  do  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  selfish  re¬ 
cluse,  who  only  exists  for  himself,  and 
is  the  victim  to  ennui,  are  admirably 
given.  Yet  one  circumstance  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence;  this  excel¬ 
lent  clergyman  is  made  to  utter  a  deli¬ 
berate  falsehood  ;  we  allude  to  the 
chapter  where  “  the  worthy  host  vowed 
he  had  no  claret  in  his  cellar.”  Now 
an  untruth  can  never  be  palliated,  much 
less  defended.  Tremaine  becomes  very 
seiiously  attached  to  Georgiana,  and  is 
refused  by  her  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  that  he  is  an  infidel;  that  is 
to  say,  a  deist  of  the  worst  description • 
This  scene  is  uncommonly  well  given  ; 
and  here  the  merit  of  the  bopk  ceases, 
for  the  remainder  is  all  more  &  n 
strange.  Tremaine  disappears,  dis¬ 
charges  all  his  servants,  and  is  not -.to 
he  traced  :  we  believe,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  that  Members  of  Parliament  can¬ 
not  so  easily  be  hid.  At  last  hyjs 
heard  of  at  Oxford,  living  on  his  Fel¬ 
lowship,  studying  all  the  sceptic 
writers.  A  suspicion  arising  in  .£)is 
mind  that  he  is  discovered,  nq  quits 
England,  and  is  effectually  lost  to  vie>v. 
We  do  not  feel  certain,  that  a  Wrijt  of 
Inquiry  would  not  he  issued  by  be 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  enquire  into  the 
.sanity  of  a  man  that  pursued  spen  a 
•conduct.  .  But,  be  that, ,as  U  may^  b.Qth 
Dr.  Evelyn .  aud  -his  jWgUHT  are 
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Wottglrt  to  the  gated  ot  death  irom  the 
loss  of  their  infidel  friend.  Now,  though 
a  young  woman’s  health  might  be 
injured  by  the  struggle  of  renouncing 
a  man  site  was  attached  to,  though 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  we  do 
not  see  why  the  poor  Doctor,  who  is 
not  in  love,  is  to  he  brought  to  death’s 
door.  They  set  off  to  travel,  and  when 
they  get  to  the  South  of  France,  the 
good  divine  is  described  as  very  ro¬ 
mantic,  to  account  for  his  stopping  at 
a  fishing  cottage  near  Orleans,  and 
there  he  finds  Tremaine  in  a  castle  on 
a  hill,  and  the  whole  third  volume  is 
taken  up  with  the  Doctor  arguing  for 
Christianity,  and  Tremaine  for  Infide¬ 
lity.  At  length  Tremaine  owns  him¬ 
self  somewhat  convinced,  though  still 
he  has  doubts.  No  time  is  lost  how¬ 
ever;  they  wait  not  the  result  of  these 
doubts,  but  are  so  very  happy  at  find¬ 
ing  this  (at  best)  very  eccentric  being, 
after  losing  him  for  eighteen  months, 
that  Georgiana  marries  him  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  the  reader  is  left  in  perfect 
uncertainty  whether  Tremaine  is  a 
reclaimed  Infidel  or  not.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  this  popular  book  ;  and  when 
we  have  closed  it,  we  ask  ourselves, 
what  is  the  impression  it  has  left  on 
our  minds?  and  we  are  sorry  to  admit, 
that  the  best  written  part  is  in  favour 
of  Infidelity.  We  therefore  believe  it 
to  be  a  book  capable  of  doing  much 
harm,  at  the  same  time  it  can  produce 
little  good.  The  greatest  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  religion  to  the  human  mind,  is 
the  power  it  gives  to  support  us  under 
the  greatest  calamities  ;  yet  in  Tre¬ 
maine,  both  the  Doctor  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  sink  under  the  loss  of  their  friend, 
and  Georgiana  marries  him  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  is  found,  without  waiting  to 
ascertain  thecertairity  of  his  conviction, 
which  certainly  is  not  supporting  reli¬ 
gious  principle  with  the  dignity  a  de¬ 
clared  advocate  for  it  would  wish  to 
do ;  it  is  therefore  but  natural  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  Tremaine  is  not  written  by 
one  person,  it  is  evidently  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  people.  It  may  he  added, 
that  a  pure,  lovely,  exemplary  young 
woman,  such  as  Georgiana  is  described 
to  he,  would  feel  too  much  horror  at 
...  infidelity  to  think  of  uniting  herself 
to  a  man  after  the  discovery ;  at 
least  that  she  should,  contributes  not 
a  little  to  weaken  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  story  of  Colonel  Osmond 
contributes  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
Gr.NT.  Mag.  July ,  1825. 
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book.  Lord  Bclleuden's  public  day 
extremely  well  described,  and  the  poor, 
harmless,  insane  old  Baronet,  calls 
forth  a  feeling  of  compassion. 


12.  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the 

Mitigation  and  gradual  Abolition  of  Sla¬ 
very ,  throughout  the  British  Dominions. 

8 vo.  pp.  47. 

WHEN  there  are  two  motives  for 
an  action,  the  ostensible  is  never  the 
real  one  ;  and  it  is  known,  that  certain 
persons  considered  Mr.  Bentham’s 
Political  Code,  and  newspapers  (which 
contained  tirades  against,  kings),  as 
more  essential  for  the  liberation  of 
Greece  than  powder  and  shot!  In  the 
same  manner  the  Report  before  us  is 
acrimonious,  because  the  planters 
deemed  the  propagation  of  religious 
fanaticism  to  be  a  civil  and  political 
evil,  which  might  endanger  their  lives 
and  properly.  We  are  told,  that 

“  The  Methodist  Mission  Society  proves 
the  existence  in  Barbadoes  of  a  state  of  dis¬ 
graceful  lawlessness,  and  deep  and  settled 
hostility  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Negro  and  Coloured  Population,  of  whom 
the  Methodist  congregation  was  chiefly 
composed.’'  P.11, 

Now  we  would  ask  this  question. 
Have  the  Colonists  in  their  deep  and 
settled  hostility  to  the  religious  in¬ 
struction ,  refused  the  admission  of 
Bishops  Coleridge,  Lipscombe,  &c. 
bringing  in  their  train  the  wise  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  National 
School  mode  of  instruction?  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  this  tirade  has  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Colonists  to  rational  piety  and  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  education  over  fu¬ 
rious  enthusiasm ,  which  never  did 
and  never  will  have  any  other  result 
than  faction,  &c.  If  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  is  only  a 
mask  for  a  Society  for  introducing  reli¬ 
gions  enthusiasm  (and  this  Report 
vindicates  such  a  suspicion),  or  that 
at  least  it  is  to  be  the  ulterior  measure, 
then  we  solemnly  protest  against  it. 
For  is  it  right  that  the  publick  should 
be  called  upon  to  take  up  a  justifiable 
cause  merely  to  make  it  instrumental 
in  advancing  the  tenets  of  a  party  in 
religion  and  politicks!  Slavery  is  both 
abominable  and  unwise,  and  all  ener¬ 
getic,  if  safe ,  means  should  be  adopted 
to  extirpate  it  ,•  but  we  cannot  see  any 

necessary 
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necessary?  "cmmection  of:  44  religious 
tfifthftwnwtf”  wVth  the  effectuation  of 
thfc' abolition.  Anarchy  and  insubor¬ 
dination  are,  in  our  jvufiment,  conse¬ 
quent  upoji  such  impolicy  ;  and  in¬ 
surrection  and  civil  war  the  final  re¬ 
sults. 


J3,  Sermons  cm  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  A.M. 

OF  late  years  so  many  publications 
of  Sermons  have  taken  place,  that  one 
is  apt  to  pass  over  works  of  this  de¬ 
scription  without  much  notice.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  we  are  iti- 
iikiced  to  occupy  a  short  space  in  our 
Review,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
originality  of  thought  anti  extent  of 
reading  di played  in  the  above. 

The  volume  before  us  contains 
twenty  original  sermons,  and  is  the 
production  of  a  Gentleman  who  has 
already  appeared  as  the  author  of  the 
“  Passover,”  and  some  other  works. 
Considering  the  short  time  since  ihe 
Passover  made  its  appearance,  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  the  Reverend  Gentle¬ 
man  has  been  rather  in  a  hurry  in 
ushering  this  volume  into  the  world  ; 
this  opinion  of  our’s  is  confirmed  by 
observing  occasional  passages  in  the 
construction  of  sentences  to  which  the 
“  limae  labor”  might  he  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  These,  however,  are  very  rare 
and  very  trifling,  and  detract  not  from 
the  general  merit  of  the  work,  which 
evinces  extensive  theological  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  powerful,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  original  way  of  thinking.  The 
Author  is  fond  of  exemplifying  the 
observation  of  Tiilotson,  “  That  the 
Christian  religion  is  in  truth  and  sub¬ 
stance  what  the  Jewish  was  only  in 
tvpe  and  shadow  his  endeavours  are 
for  the  most  part  happy,  and  evince 
considerable  ingenuity.  It  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  extract  from  a  volume 
particular  passages,  where  others  may 
be  found  of  a  superior  description  ;  we 
cannot,  however,  resist  the  pleasure  of 
gi\ ing  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the 
author’s  style  and  manner.  In  his 
-  11th  Sermon,  on  the  5th  Sunday  in 
I^ent,  alluding  to  the  Jewish  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  the  High  Priest  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  he  observes, 

tf  But  how  is  the  whole  character  and 
complexion  of  these  things  changed,  w  hen 
in  the  person  of  the  High  Priest  passing 

through  the  outer  part  of  the  Tabernacle  to 
Holy  «f  Holies,  we  diaoover  the  repre- 
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sent&tive  of  our  perfect  High  Priest  peeing 

through  all  the  Courts  of  this  world  below, 
to  enter  into  the  true  holy  place,  into  hear 
ven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us  :  and  when  in  the  blood  witjji 
which  the  High  Priest  appeared  before  the 
mercy-seat,  we  perceive  typified  that  pteci- 
cious  blood  by  which  a  greater  atonement 
was  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ! 
How,  when  seen  in  this  point  of  view,  doth 
the  law  and  the  gospel  exhibit  one  coniist- 
ent  and  harmonious  scheme  !”  &c. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole 

fiassage,  which  does  equal  credit  to  the 
lead  and  heart  of  the  writer.  In  the 
20th  Sermon,  on  the  education  of  the 
Poor,  which  is  well  handled,  vve  will 
just  give  the  following:  — 

“  First  then  let  me  ask,  where  and  whenca 
there  is  any  necessary  or  even  general  con¬ 
nection  between  wickedness  and  knowledge  ? 
There  does  not  appear  in  knowledge  itself 
any  property  from  which  we  can  deduce  the 
inference,  that  as  persons  acquire  greater 
knowledge  they  are  likely  to  become  morn 
wicked  or  mischievous.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  therefore,  I  maintain  that  no  such 
connection  exists.  Nay  more,  I  maintain, 
that  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  no 
settled  conviction  prevails,  that  knowledge 
and  evil  are  necessarily  or  even  generally 
connected,”  &c. 

The  metaphor  in  the  same  sermon, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  improvement  so 
prevalent  in  the  present  age  is  likened 
to  the  accumulation  of  water  in  a  nar¬ 
row  valley  of  the  Alps,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  securely  to  dam  up,  but  which 
proper  engineers  can  securely  let  out 
and  decrease,  so  as  to  irrigate  and  ame¬ 
liorate  instead  of  overflowing  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  plains  underneath,  is  re¬ 
markably  happy,  and  illustrates  forci¬ 
bly  the  importance  of  inculcating 
moral  and  religious  habits  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  society. 

Taken  together  this  volume  has 
great  merit,  and  we  doubt  not  that  its 
Author,  having  acquired  a  certain  rank 
amongst  the  theological  writers  of  the 
day,  will  not  desert,  but  follow  the 
tract  of  Tiilotson,  Majee,  and  others, 
in  whose  steps  he  seems  already  to 
have  gained  a  fooling. 


14.  Animadversions  on  Cruelty  to  the  Brute 
Creation.  By  Henry  Crowe,  M.  A.  late 
Fallow  of  C'are  Hall ,  Cambridge,  and 
Vicar  of  Buckingham.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

Browne.  ,  , ■,  j. 

GREAT  credit  is  jqsdydue  to  the 
humane  author  of  this  little  work,  for 

haring 
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having  reduced  his  former  publication 
to  this  size  and  price,  so  as  to  render  it 
more  readily  capable  of  circulation. 
He  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  strong 
mind,  give;*  to  deep  but  practical  re¬ 
flection,,  and  his  remarks  are  generally 
acme,  a-fwl  appear  to  be  result  of  a  pure 
wod  benevolent  spirit.  He  says, 

“  Rv  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the 
Mag  istmtes  in  enforcing  the  statute,  the  de- 
slreu 'effects  have  already  appeared;  and  we 
roav  reasonably  hope  for  their  continuance, 
8till  penal  laws  alone,  however  judicious, 
must  always  be  very  feeble  in  their  opera¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  minds  and  principles  of  the 
people  remain  unaltered  ;  for  vain  is  it  that 
rulers  enact  salutary  statutes,  if  the  subjects 
are  disinclined  to  oliey  them;  and  till  this 
evil  be  removed,  pains  and  penalties  will 
rather  serve  to  irritate  and  harden  offenders 
than  to  reform  them.” 

This  is  pectdiarly  the  case  respect¬ 
ing  animals.  “  We  seem,”  he  adds, 
,V‘  almost  as  regardless  of  their  feelings  as 
if  they  were  destitute  of  any,  and  our¬ 
selves  accountable  to  no  one  for  our 
charge  of  them.  ‘  The  righteous  man 
VegardetH  the  life  of  his  beast;’  there¬ 
fore  we  may  infer,  that  without  such 
regard  a  hum  is  not  righteous.’’ 

A mong  the  instances  of  cruelty  aris¬ 
ing  from  ignorance  in  Farriery,  the 
author  states  one  not  much  observed: 
“  The  skin  of  a  hide-bound  horse 
pulled  with  pincers  to  loosen  it;  and 
very  frequently  his  chest  tormented 
with  hot  irons,  rowells,  and  blisters,  to 
cure  an  imaginary  disorder,  called  the 
chest-founder,  the  real  seat  of  which  Is 
in  the  feet.” 

The  common  practices  of  inhuma¬ 
nity  to  animals  is  exposed  not  more  by 
sentiment  and  principle  than  by  in¬ 
stances,  which  everyone  acknowledges 
without  taking  the  least  pains  to  re¬ 
medy  ;  it  has,  however,  at  last  obtained 
in  this  writer  what  it  has  long  though 
in  vain  required,  a  master’s  hand  to 
enumerate  and  place  them  in  a  clear 
view  together,  that  their  disgusting 
deformity  may  be  seen.  Among  these 
is  a  fact  which  shows  trow  much 
Bull-baiting  tends  to  brutalize  man. 

“  A  butcher  brought  with  him  a  bitch 
and  her  puppies  to  a  bull- baiting,  observ¬ 
ing  to  the  spectators,  that  he  should  say 
■nbching  about  the  goodness  of  the  breed, 

“hut "leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Accordingly  he  set  her  at  the  bull,  which 
'she  immediately  pinned  to  the  ground.  He 
then  with  a  hed^e-bill  cut  her  limb  from 
limb  till  she  expired,  quitting  her  hold  only 
w . Jo  ■  ffiiifi 
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with  her  breath  !  This  expedient  to  rai»# 
the  vjdue  of  the  puppies  succeeded  fully  { 
the  admiration  of  the  bitch’s  fierceness  and 
courage  was  unbounded,  and  her  litter  sold 
at  considerable  prices  Such  are  (or  were) 
the  amusements  of  a  Christian  country  !” 

It  vvtll  readily  be  conceived  to  what 
a  pitch  of  ferocity  the  spectators  of 
such  a  sight  must  have  been  excited, 
and  how;  totally  unfit  it  must  have 
rendered  them  for  the  common  exer¬ 
cises  of  all  their  social  duties. 

The  treatment  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  the  cruel  inodes  of  killing  animals 
for  food,  are  treated  with  great  clear¬ 
ness ;  and  particularly  in  the  latter  it  is 
shewn,  that  4<  by  dividing  the  spinal- 
marrow  between  the  skull  and  the  first 
joint  of  the  neck,”  instantaneous  death 
is  effected.  Boiling  lobsters  gradually* 
crimping  cod,  burning  bees,  flaying 
eels,  & c.  are  mentioned,  with  a  view 
to  bring  a  different  method  into  prac¬ 
tice,  and  to  teach  those  who  are  guilty 
of  such  acts,  that  they  are  degrading 
themselves  from  their  just  rank  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  Christians. 

“  It  is  usual  to  bleed  calves  repeatedly  for 
many  days  or  perhaps  weeks  before  they  are 
killed,  in  order  to  whiten  the  meat;  arid 
sometimes  to  suspend  them  all  the  n'ght 
preceding  with  their  heads  downwards,  after 
having  opened  the  veins  of  their  necks,  that 
the  blood  may  he  discharged  as  effectually  as 
possible.  The  veal  thus  becomes  whiter  and 
more  saleable,  but  loses  much  of  its  flavour 
and  nutriment.” 

In  the  Appendix  an  extract  is  given 
of  Mr.  Martin’s  Act,  which  lias  al¬ 
ready  effected  much  good  in  reforming 
the  cruelties  of  the  drovers  of  cattle  at 
Smithfield  Market;  and  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  been  engaged  in  this  and  some 
other  measures  for  eradicating,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  too  prevalent  spirit  of  evil,  not 
only  among  the  lower  classes,  hut  also 
among  others  with  whom  persuasion 
will  assuredly  have  its  due  effect.  We 
cannot  be  truly  Christian,  while  there 
remains  anyone  humane  principle  un¬ 
employed. 

15.  The  Star  in  the  East,  shelving  the  Ana¬ 
logy  which  exists  between  the  Lectures  of 
Freemasonry,  the  Mechanism  of  Initiation 
into  its  Mysteries,  and  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion.  lJy  George  Oliver,  dear  of  Cloe, 
ttfe.  8 vo.  pp.  172.  Whittaker. 

FEAR  is  attached  to  darkness,  and 
suspicion  to  secresy.  Mr.  Oliver,  how¬ 
ever,  very  truly  states  that  Freemasonry 
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is  a  r^Ugvpiw  jami,  boaeroJent  institu¬ 
tion  cannot  have  any  concern  but 
with  that  which  is  good.  Mr.  Oliver 
is  its  warm  and  its  just  advocate,  and 
however  honest  in  his  zeal,  we  warn 
him  in  future  against  such  extravagant 
encomiums,  as  n  that  Masonry  was 
formed  as  an  exclusive  companion  to 
Christianity”  (p.  9),  i.  c.  a  human  be¬ 
ing  formed  to  be  a  companion  to  God. 


16.  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on  the 
Humanity  and  Policy  of  forming  a  Na¬ 
tional  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of 
Lives  and  Property  from  Shipwreck.  By 
Sir  William  Hillary,  Bart.  L2d  Edit.  8 vo. 
pp.  S3. 

THE  honourable  Baronet  proposes 
a  large  establishment,  consisting  of  the 
most  suitable  persons  in  this  and  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  who  may  direct  their 
attention  to  the  most  efficient  modes  of 
preserving  life  and  property  in  ship¬ 
wreck,  administering  medical  aid  and 
sustenance  to  sufferers,  pensioning  wi¬ 
dows,  &c.  &c.  Most  desirable  indeed 
would  be  such  an  institution  ;  and  we 
recommend  to  Sir  William  a  mature 
digestion  of  his  plan,  and  a  subsequent 
communication  of  it  to  the  Magistrates 
and  Corporations  of  sea-port  towns  for 
their  zealous  co-operation.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  experiments  talked  of  in 
America  succeed  (we  do  not  say  that 
they  will),  the  chances  and  evils  of 
shipwreck  may  be  two-thirds  less  than 
they  now  are. 


letters  h  Martaiihe.  [.MV?' 

to  have  been  .  The  follbV^ffg'iilif^e 
is  striking.  Evfcry  body 
Clergymen  are  in  geti^far 
philanthropic  metuxlrough  artfully  14#© 
belled,  because,  as  brim--  gendeMeti/^ 
they  are  not  so  formal  aiffK  Hhdtleol  ’ 
vulgar  judgments  desire, — buslte,iiblfcte;r 
anil  stiffness,  being  thought  by!manv 
to  he  of  benefit  to  society.  Dr.  Syntax 
is  an  admirable  picture  of  Clergymen 
without  number;  scholars,  phifanthMi- 
pists,  eccentric,  artless,  forgiving,  open- 
hearted,  and  accomplished.  Novelists 
display  their  virtues,  and  party  news¬ 
papers  slander  them.  Mr.  Combe 
amiably  says, 


“  When  I  began  mv  Doctor  Syntax,  I 
had  the  designs  of  the  artist  laid  l/efpre  the* 
and  the  task  prescribed  to  me  was  to  write 
up  to  them  :  these  designs  might  have  been 
applied  to  a  satire  upon  the  national  Clergy  ; 
but  if  ridicule  was  the  intention  to  such  a 
plan,  I  resolved  not  to  lend  my  pen.  I  re¬ 
spect  the  Clergy  ;  and  I  determined  to  turn 
the  edge  of  the  weapon  which  I  thought 
was  levelled  against  them.”  Pref.  vi. 

The  following  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  Charity  of  St.  Paul  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  properly  appreciated  by 
our  readers : 


17-  Letters  to  Marianne,  By  William 
Combe,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Tour  of  Hr. 
Syntax  in  search  of  the  Picturesque ;  the 
Diaboliad ;  History  of  the  Thames;  All 
the  Talents ;  The  Devil  upon  Tu  o  Sticks 
’  in  London,  &c.  &fc.  12/no.  pp.  85. 

WE  are  told  no  more  in  the  Preface 
concerning  Mr.  Combe *  *,  than  that  in 
earlier  life  Fortune  spread  her  gayest 
lures  around  him  ;  that  afterwards  she 
pursued  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  malice,  hut 
in  all  situations  his  well-consti- 
I tiled  mind  retained  its  superiority. 
We  know  that  in  its  day,' M  AH.  the 
Talents”  was  ascribed  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  ’(no  smallv  compliment  to  Mr. 
mjiej,  and  it  is  certainly  singular 
f  a  satirist  should  have  been  a  man 
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so  overflowing  with' the  milk  of' hu- 
npn  kindness  rfs  Mr.  Combe  appears 

.'.-r—M  ■  ...  . 


*  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Combe  fis  given  in 

e  vo\ .  xcitl.  ii.  p.  185;  and  a'  list,  of  his 


writings  in  vol.  xciv.  ii.  p.  G'4o; 


“  I  made  a  very  early  observation,  which 
all  my  subsequent  experience  lias  confirmed, 
— that  the  real,  lasting,  solid  bliss  of  hu¬ 
man  life  is  affection.  Without  it  love  is  a 
mere  passion,  friendship  is  a  mere  principle, 
and  honour  a  mere  accomplishment;  with¬ 
out  it,  patriotism  is  a  mere  interested  dat^1, 
virtue  a  mere  stoical,  philosophical  regula¬ 
tion,  and  religion  a  mere  formality  ;  with¬ 
out  it,  marriage  is  an  iron  chain  or  a  band 
of  straw,  and  domestic  life  a  continual  feud. 
It  is  this  sensibility  which  warms  the  heart, 
dilates  all  its  vessels;  fills  them  with  loving 
kindness,  and  instils  an  animated  philan¬ 
thropy  into  every  part  of  our  intellectual 
system.  It  gives  a  heightened  colour  to  all 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  in  a  just  proportion  to  all  the 
respective  classes  of  kindred,  friends,  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  incidental  connexions',  al 
length  embraces  nil  human  kind.  iSairitPaul 
describes  it  most  beautifully  iriicjeir  tlrd1  title 
of  Charily ,  or  Christian  love,  which  h’nflftc  - 
tioi).  Nay,  the  Scriptures  till  us  tb-t 
God  .is  love,  which  ought  to  have;  been 
translated  affection.  The  affectionate^  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  said  to  be  divinefy.inflated  by 
an  immediate  emanatipn  from  Hipa,-;.  v^ile 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  distinguish^  '.all 
those  who  possess  the  feelings  of  bfptfyqrly 
love,  which  is  also  affection,  hy.tTje  title  of 
his  brethren;  those,  therefore,  in  whose 
heart*  affctuiu  reigns,  a;e  .in. the  first  rank 
of -celestial  contemplation;  tfief  aft 'of  the 
uohilitv  of  heaven.”  P.  28. 


Amiable 


1826,1 


Review, — Dacie  on  Sail.  d*.  Manure,  S/c. 


Amiable  fellow  !  as  he  says,  “  JVhc- 
tkiffe  t her#  mill  fa  any  desire  or  rather 
means  of  suspending  a  piece  of  marble 
ouft  my  graiiCy  I  have  my  doubts 
\\;^.>^iji,givc  It,  in  return  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  .yvihkfih  Wft  have  derived  from  Dr. 
Sv nt.c-v  : — j 

“  Virfnit  nec  siue  ductrinA., 

Nec  sine  serraonum  ac  inorura  suavitate  ; 

Visit  "nec  sine  pietate  erga  deum, 

I^ec  sine  honestA  de  numine  ejus  oj)iriione  ; 

Nec  vero  sine  peccatis  multis, 

Nec  tawien  sine  spe  salutis, 

A  Domino  ciementissimo  impetrandae.” 


0 

18.  A  Reply  to  the  Second  Postscript  in  the 

Supplement  to  PaUeo-Romaica.  By  W.  G. 

Broughton,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Hartley 

VVespall  in  Hampshire.  8t'o.  pp.  84. 

WE  have  had  occasion  before  to 
show  from  Cicero,  that  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  were  languages  used  indifferently 
in  the  Roman  empire;  and  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cicero,  the  Greek  was  more 
understood  than  the  Latin  in  the  greater 
part  of  that  extensive  dominion.  It  is 
admitted  by  Beausobre  and  L’ Enfant, 
and  we  believe  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s,  that. there  were  Latin  versions  of 
the  New  Testament  older  than  any 
one  of  the  existing  Greek  manuscripts. 
In  our  judgment  the  palpable  Hellen¬ 
isms  of  both  versions  sufficiently 
show  the  language  of  the  original  ; 
nor  are  we  alarmed  at  the  use  of 
Greek  words  in  a  sense  not  to  he 
found  in  other  authors  (see  pp.  8,  9), 
because  we  are  sure  that  no  man  ever 
did  live,  or  will  live,  who  is  capable  of 
understanding  the  full  meaning  of  nu¬ 
merous  Greek  words.  The  style  of 
the  New  Testament,  whatever  may  be 
the  language,  is  evidently  not  Roman. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Broughton  observes  (p.37), 
“Greek  in  the  main,  hut  tinged  with 
Hebrew  idioms.’’  As  to  the  remark 
in  p.  38,  of  St.  Mark’s  using  a  Latin 
word  in  Greek  characters,  we  have  in¬ 
scriptions  existing  where  Greek  is 
written  in  Latin  characters,  and  r ice 
vtnd.  In  short,  as  Antiquaries  we 
affirm,  that  the  author  of  Palaeo-Ro- 
rnaica  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
me  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
in  the  ages  to  which  his  enquiry  ap¬ 
pertains.  See  a  preceding  Review, 
vol.  xciti.  i.  p.  531.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  sound  and  able  wri¬ 
ters,  like  Mr.  Broughton  and  others, 
should  he  obliged  to  waste  their  efforts 
in  proving  that  white  could  never  hdve 
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been  black.  But  people  will  maintain 
things  in  print,  which  if  they  attempt¬ 
ed  in  ^fating  to  private difigpJJ 

would  draw  upon  them  imputations  of/r 

insanity.  e{1  off/;  am w  eti  a j 

- -  .  ■  v  v  /6  ff 

Te/iiiTs  Vv>,/»  ni  mid 

19.  Testimonies  in  favour  of  Salt  as  a  Ma~  , 
nure,  and  a  Condiment  for  Horse,  Cote,  \ 
and  Sheep,  with  Testimonies  of  its  vast 
Importance  in  the  Arts,  eye.  By  the  Rev. 

B.  Dacre,  A.L.S.  8 vo.  pp.  288. 

ACCORDING  to  Kirwan,  in  his 
Essay  on  Manure,  the  benefit  of  dung' 
in  vegetation  arises  from  its  being  so¬ 
luble  earbone,  which,  to  have  that 
property,  must  pass  through  the  labo¬ 
ratory  of  an  animal  stomach.  Dung 
we  believe  to  he  of  universal  benefit 
in  every  species  of  soil,  but  do  not 
think  that  this  can  be  said  of  any  othetj 
manure  whatever.  Salt  may  be  of  emi- 
nent  utility  in  some  soils,  especially 
with  regard  to  grass  lands,  for  it  may 
give  a  flavour  to  the  vegetation  highly 
acceptable  to  cattle.  To  the  testimo¬ 
nies  adduced  by  Mr.  Dacre,  we  add 
the  following.  In  Mr.  Hughes’s  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Albania  (ii.  353),  is  this  pas¬ 
sage,  “In  our  ramble  ~[at  Paxo]  we 
observed  some  sheep  and  goats  on  the 
sea  shore  sipping  the  salt  water.  We 
were  informed  that  the  few  covys 
which  are  kept  in  this  island  do  the 
same,  and  that  the  milk  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  is  particularly  good.’’  We  there¬ 
fore  think  that  salt  may  be  a  valuable 
manure  for  meadows.  Mr.  Dacre  says, 
p.  80,  that  salt  will  prevent  the  rot  in 
sheep.  We  have  a  marshy  meadow 
upon  which  we  have  fed  sheep  with¬ 
out  damage,  by  the  following  prepara¬ 
tory  medicine.  A  tea-spoonful  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  given  to  each  sheep  at  the 
time  of  turning  in,  and  continued  for 
three  weeks  afterwards.  It  certainly 
did  prevent  rot. 

We  consider  Mr.  Dacre  to  nhjvc 
compiled  a  very  useful  book  fpgv  agriT 
culturists,  because  artificial  manures 
can  never  be  raised  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  and  every  accession  is  of  val^c. 
Concerning  salt,  Mr.  Dacre  has,  col¬ 
lected  all  the  evidences  existing.  ■» 

o-'G  3/i hi 


20.  Guy’s  Translation  in  Verse  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  from  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Kc. 
4 to.  pp.  80. 

WE  have-hoard  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  Laodamia’s  Epistle, 
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Review. — Character  of  Dr.  Parr,  $e.  [July, 

feofte&iltatnL  tpxnx ; i ji  .  ?v»- 

“  N°*  grata  pucms  the  effect  were  we  to  make  any  partial 

Qwnm  supjntitus soli#  lacprtus  kaLet,”  extracts;  we  shall  therefore  nnfy  %]&* 


translated  by  **  a  shirt-sleeve  with  an 
arm  in  it,”  and  recommended,  vid  ma¬ 
trimonii,  by  young  medical  men  to 
praitling  spinsters  who  have  begged 
prescriptions  in  jest  for  their  com¬ 
plaints.  There  is  a  profusion  of  tinsel 
in  Ovid  ;  much  of  the  arts  and  costume 
of  a  showman.  The  fidelity  of  woman, 
so  necessary  to  conjugal  happiness  and 
rearing  a  family,  is  a  benevolent  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence,  and  the  only 
pleasing  view  with  which  we  regard 
the  modern  novel-like  effusions  of  Ovid ; 
but  it  is  odd  that  these  should  have 
been  selected  by  a  grave  “master  of  an 
academy,’’  for  the  expatiations  of  his 
Mnse.  The  only  explanation  we  can 
give  is,  that  the  translation  is  the  work 
of  Joseph  Guy,  junior,  and,  if  he  is 
courting,  we  can  only  say  that  he  does 
it  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  hope 
that  the  fair  one  will  reply  in  his  own 
words  (p.  IQ), 

'*  I,  at  your  call,  your  destiny  will  join, 
Whether  to  die  or  live  for  ever  thine.” 


21.  A  Skeleh  of  the  Character  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.  has  been 

Jirinted,  copied  from  the  Classical 
fournal.  It  is  an  elegant  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  good  and 
benevolent  man,  a  learned  divine,  and 
an  illustrious  scholar.  It  would  weaken 


in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Wr 
writer : 

I  V.  «)  **,i  r  yd  batRiiitnin 

“  From  the  failings  of  humanity  be  was 
undoubtedly  not  free ;  he  had  many  e&en- 
tricities,  and  some  weaknesses :  but  they 
may  truly  he  said  to  have  l>een  lost  in  the 
radiance  of  his  virtues;  and  surely  whoever 
shall  hereafter  attain  the  deepest  classical 
erudition,  and  the  most  comprehensive  pra<*« 
tical  excellence,  need  not  think  his  learning 
or  his  piety  undervalued  or  laid  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  with,  and  compared  to,  that  of  Dr. 
Parr.” 


22.  The  Tale  of  Massenlurg  Is  the  first 
production,  in  this  6peeies  of  literature,  of 
a  young  lady,  who,  we  understand,  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  in  the  field  of  poesy. 
The  chief  moral  of  the  story  is  to  pourtray 
the  evils  attending  the  vice  of  gaming  and 
its  pernicious  consequences.  The  daughter 
of  Massenburg,  a  professed  gambler,  is  the 
heroine  of  the  piece  ;  and  the  vexations  and 
disappointments  she  experiences  chiefly  fill 
up  the  narrative.  It  is  written  in  a  familiar 
and  easy  style;  but  the  denouement  is 
enough  to  give  the  fair  reader  the  horrors. 
It  has  been  defined  that  tragedies  end  in  the 
church-yard,  and  comedies  in  the  church. 
So  we  consider  that  romances  of  horror 
should  terminate  like  the  former,  and  novels 
and  tales  like  the  latter ;  but  our  authoress 
has  made  her  hero  a  suicide,  and  her  heroine 
a  maniac  !  without  one  redeeming  or  plea¬ 
surable  emotion  to  relieve  our  sorrow  at  tha 
fatal  catastrophe. 


LITERARY  IN 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  just  issued,  we  extract  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  Papers 
read  during  the  last  year  : 

I.  A  fourth  Paper,  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  Royal  Associate,  R.  S.  L.  “  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Affin  ties  and  Discord¬ 
ancies  of  Languages.”  If  the  adoption 
of  the  same  elementary  sound,  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  d;sconnected  nations,  to  express 
the  same  idea,  cannot  be  considered  as 
accidental,  still  less  can  this  be  the  case 
in-  terms  compounded  of  simpler  ele¬ 
ments.  This  principle  Mr.  Turner  illus¬ 
trates  in  the  present  paper,  by  examples 
selected  dnotfk  various  languages,  of 
words  made  use  of  10  express  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Father  i  and  concludes,  that  such 
wwxfr  mult  have  descended  toeachtribe 
«f  in ooki in Mrom  seme  common  nrtyi.u. 
witiser  Ils  V)  trnjunrfo&t  <s  auoS*&»  *di  '<* 


TELLIGEN  CE. 

The  languages  of  the  world  present 
three  inseparable  phenomena,  viz.  ). 
Various  identities  and  resemblances.  ?. 
The  fact  that  these  identified  and  re- 
semblance5:  are  tint  those  of  one  uniform 
element,  but  of  several  distinct  elements. 
3.  A  vast  general  diversity,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  those  partial  identities.  Of  these 
phenomena,  the  only  sat isfactnry  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Genesis;  who  informs  us,  that  the 
language  of  the  primitive  families  was 
made  miraculously  unintelligible  to  teach 
oilier,  and  that  they  themselves  were 
scattered  abroad  ami  disunited.  The 
previous  identity  of  language  explains  it* 
present  resemblances  5  in  the  “contu¬ 
sion  of  the  lipe,”  we  discover  the  origin 
of  the  variety  in  those  resembling  ele¬ 
ments  ;  anti  for  the  multifarious  drvH*-,? 
s.Uv  of  words,  a  mffieitem  cause  Appears, 
in  the  variety  of  habits  and  eiecum- 


tit 


viuf  1  a  h  1 

ifas.) 

laimq  odfcoi  o i  ovj  3 

»Uiu*eif  consequent  up<m;< he  dispersion.) 
—ReatUUy  1 824.1 .  -coo  " 

II.  The  second  Paper  read,  was  «*om- 
monicated  by  t  lie  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber, 
E.  R.t£  L.  M  Respect  ing  t  he  Theology  and 
the  Gridin  of  the  Mexicans.”  Mr.  Fa¬ 
ber  commences  hrs  observations  with 
some  arguments  in  defence  of  the  vera¬ 
city  of  the  EedtS'as  ical  Writers  of  Spain, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  only 
existing  records  of  this  extinct  theology. 
After  adducing  several  proofs  from  the 
Mexican  traditions,  as  narrated  hy  them, 
he  coin  hides  his  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  honesty  of  those  writers,  by  stating 
that  they  themselves  did  not  consider 
the  traditions  to  have  been  handed  down 


V. 
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Literary  Jntnlligenc*, 

■  *ru  irnt/q  #jsig 

and  Sir  Thotffa*15  Mcnre^ '  The  present 
communication  is  chiefly  devoted  tom 
detail  of  the  life,  studies,  and  personal) 
character,  of  ih-  first  of  these  scholars;' 
whose  master  was  the  famous  P»Jitian, 
and  who  numbered  among  his  pupils,! 
Era«mus  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

M  r.  Tytler  has  extracted  testimonies 
to  Linaere’s  taste  and  learning  from 
Buchanan  and  Erasnnis,  and  added  a 
list  of  his  works.  Linacre  died  in  1524. 
—  Read  December  1st,  1824. 

IV.  This  Paper  was  entitled  “  Obser¬ 
vations,  elucidatory  anti  emendatory,  on 
the  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Torquaius.” 
By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  L.  Mr. 
Penn  explains  or  corrects  four  different 


from  the  early  ages,  but  as  the  remains  passages  in  this  little  poem,  and  for  each 


of  a  supposed  introduction  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  previous  to  the  known  discovery  of 
America. 

From  the  similarity,  in  history  and  in 
attributes,  of  the  Gods  of  Mexico  to 
those  of  the  Old  World,  and  from  the 
mutual  resemblance  of  their  rites,  Mr. 
Faber  infers,  that  the  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Paean  Theologies  both  sprang  from 
the  same  source.  The  same  inference 
be  draws  from  the  existence  of  various 
pyramidal  edifices,  called  Teocallis 
(House  of  God),  erected  by  the  tribes 
which  peopled  Mexico,  in  imitation  of 


change  and  explanation  suggested  by 
him,  he  gives  his  arguments  at  length. 
—  Read  December  15th,  1824. 

V.  Another  Paper,  by  the  same  writer, 
on  the  Ode  of  Horace,  “  Petsicos  odi, 
Puer,  apparatus,”  &c.  to  which  Mr. 
P.-nn  giv<  s  i  he  name  of  “  Carmen  Brun- 
du-unum  ”  The  appropriateness  of  this 
title  he  defends,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that  this 
Ode  was  composed  upon  occasion  of  the 
festivities  which  took  place  at  Bruntlu- 
sium,  in  the  year  of  Rome  714,  upon  the 
ratification  of  'he  treaty  between  Octa- 
that  raised  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  vius  and  Antony;  and  that  the  “  Persic! 


in  the  Piain  of  Shinar,  to  represent  at 
once  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and  the 
peak  upon  which  the  ark  rested  after  the 
Deluge.  These  edifices  are  all  imme¬ 
diately  connected  wnh  holy  lakes  ;  which 
Mr.  Faber  regards  as  consecrated  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  prototypes 
of  which  existed  in  the  Old  World.  The 
paper  concludes  with  various  additional 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Mexicans,  all  tending  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  opinion,  that  the  ancestors  of 
that  nation  were  emigrants  from  Asia, — 
probably  “  a  Japhetic  people,  under  the 
government  of  an  “  Indo-Seythic,  or 
Cut  hie  race  of  priests  and  nobles.” — 
Read  .lune  2nd,  June  16’th,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  27th,  1824. 

III.  The  third  Paper  was  “On  the 
Introduction  of  Greek  Literature  into 


Apparatus”  and  “  Simplex  Myrtus,” 
contrasted  by  the  poet,  are  descriptive 
of  the  respective  entertainments  given 
by  the  Triumvirs  j  that  of  Octavius  be¬ 
ing  distinguished,  according  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  usages,  bv  a  martial  simplicity,  and 
that  of  Antony  by  the  assumption  of 
Oriental  luxury  and  ostentation. — Read 
January  5th,  1825. 

VI.  The  sixth  Paper  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  Royal 
Associate  R.  S.  L.  It  contained  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  Cathedral, 
entitled,  “A  Collection  of  Passages  of 
State  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James.”  No  writer’s  name  is  prefixed  ; 
but,  throughout,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
author  of  this  manuscript  is  Sir  Johrv 
Harington.  Mr.  Todd’s  paper  consists 


England,  after  the  dark  ages.”  By  P.  F.  chiefly  of  quotations,  viz.  1st.  An  ana** 


Tytler,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  E.  and  Hon.  Assoc. 
R.  S.  L.  Greek  learning  was  revived  in 
Italy,  by  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  about 
the  middle,  hut  more  effectually  under 
Chrysoloras,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  honour  of  its 
revival  in  this  country,  which  did  not 
take  place  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  century,  is  divided  among 
several  learned  individuals ;  of  whom, 
the  most  eminent  are  Linacre,  Grocyn, 


lysis  of  the  vol.  hy  a  later  hand.  2d.  A 
letter  from  the  work  itself,  written  by 
King  James  I.  to  Sir  James  Harington, 
in  return  for  the  present  of  tns  trar.sla-u 
tion  of  Ariosto.  3d.  A  defence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reputation  for  chastity.  4tb. 
A  characier  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart. 
5th.  An  apology  for  Queen  Elizabeth’# 
conduct  towards  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
6ih.  A  statement  of  the  imprisonment 
of  th§  Author’s  father.  7th.  An  account* 


Latimer*  Lilye,  Tunstal,  Pace,  Colet,  of  the  zealous  attachment  of  all  parties 

to 


(M  Lterffw  ktHfemcf*  ( [Mr, 


to  Queen  Eli«ab<lh  at  her  accession. — 
Rend  January  l9ih,  1825- 

VII.  t(  A  short  Treatise  on  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  PersepdlD',’*  by  W.  Price,  Esq. 

F.  R.  S.  L.  The  writer  gives  an  account 
of  an  attempt  made  by  him,  in  1811,  to 
decipher  the  arrow-headed  characters 
upon  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city;  in 
the  expectation  that  the  language  of 
these  inscriptions  would  prove  to  be  the 
same  as  that  now  used  by  the  Guebres. 
He  exemplifies  the  affinity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Guebres  to  the  modern 
Persian,  by  a  table  of  words  and  phrases; 
and  subjoins  extracts,  with  a  translation, 
from  one  of  several  manuscripts,  ob¬ 
tained  upon  the  spot. — Read  February 
2nd,  1825. 

VIII.  “An  account  of  a  Coin  of  Meta- 
pontum,”  communicated  by  James  Mil- 
litigen,  Esq.  Royal  Assoc.  R.  S.  L.  This 
coin  bears  on  its  reverse  the  figure  of 
an  aged  person,  with  a  long  thick  beard, 
and  having  the  horns  of  a  bull,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  inscription  <x0Aov  A^eXojo. 
It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Millingen,  to  have 
been  struck  at  some  very  remote  period, 
to  serve  as  a  prize  in  public  Games,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  honour  of  the  Achelous.  The 
paper  consists  chiefly  of  an  inquiry  re¬ 
specting  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  Metapontines  for  this  river; 
and  with  a  defence  of  the  opinion,  that 
those  coins  of  Naples  and  other  cities  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  common  type  of 
which  is  a  similar  figure,  represent  not, 
as  some  think,  Bacchus  Hebon,  but  the 
Achelous. — Read  February  16th,  1825. 

IX.  The  ninth  Paper,  by  YV.  M.  Leake, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  L.  was  “  On  some  Ancient 
Coins  of  Cieriutn  in  Thessaly.”  Cierium 
was  the  same  as  the  Thessalian  Arne. 
From  the  Coins,  eight  in  number,  found 
by  the  writer  at  or  near  Mataranga,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  Cierium,  it  appears,  that  Nep¬ 
tune  was  the  Deity  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  An  ancient  inscription  discovered 
upon  the  spot,  shews  him  to  have  been 
worshipped  there,  under  the  name  of 
Cuarius,  from  that  of  the  river  which 
flows  by  the  site  of  Arne.  Mr.  Leake 
has  collected  and  compared  the  various 
notices  left  by  ancient  historians,  geo¬ 
graphers,  arid  antiquaries,  respecting 
this  city. — Read  March  2nd,  1825. 

X.  “An  account  of  a  Codex  contain¬ 
ing  several  Greek  Manuscripts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.” 
’Communicated  by  Mr.  Todd.  This  com- 

munitaticn  is  principally  taken  up  with 
a  copy  of  an  accurate  account,  by  Dr. 
Burney,  of  one  of  many  volumes  of 
Greek  Manuscripts,  brought  from  the 
East  by  Professor  Carlvle  and  Dr.  flun- 


ter;  of  which  Codec©*,  lour,  ntotadwig 
that  here  described,  wore  subsequently 
returned  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  volume  consists  of  2618  page*,  con¬ 
taining  works  partly  entire,  partly  muti¬ 
lated,  of  the  following  authors,  vie. 
Anonymus,  Rhetor  Anonyraus,  Apbtho- 
nius,  Demosthenes,  Heraclides,  Hero¬ 
dotus,  Libanius,  Simplicius.  Some  of 
w  hich  are  iuediud.- — Read  March  16th, 
1825. 

XI.  A  fifth  Paper,  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  V  On  the  Origin  of  the  Affinities 
and  Diversities  of  Languages/.'  lit  has 
been  the  writer’s  object,  in  this  series  of 
Disquisitions,  to  prove  that  there  exists 
every  where  among  the  languages  of  the 
world,  parial  resemblances,  sufficient 
to  evince  an  unity  of  origin;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  there  appears  such  a 
general  dissimilarity,  as  indicates,  not  a 
gradual  departure,  but  a  violent  dis¬ 
memberment  and  abruption,  from  an 
original  common  stock. 

These  positions  are  lurther  illustrated 
and  established  in  the  present  paper ; 
first,  in  the  elements  of  the  word  inquio, 
secondly,  in  the  pronoun  l,  in  its  differ¬ 
ent  numbers,  persons,  and  derivatives, 
which  are  proved  to  he  the  same  in  a 
vast  variety  of  languages  $  and  thirdly, 
in  a  derivation  of  the  word  nature ,  from 
nascor,  from  no,  which  in  many  lan¬ 
guages  meansmol/ier,  and  ie%u,  to  hove  ; 
and  of  (pvan ,  from  J'u ,  which  is  the  word 
in  several  languages  for  father. — Read 
April  20th,  1825. 


Royal  Society. 

April  28.  The  reading  of  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville’s  “  Monograph  on  Egyptian  Mum¬ 
mies,  with  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Embalming  among  the  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,"  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  w  as 
to  describe  a  Mummy  purchased  at 
Gournou,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  author  by  Sir  A.  Edmou- 
stone,  bart.  It  was  in  a  single  case,  of 
the  usual  form,  and  covered  with  cere¬ 
cloth  and  bandages  very  neatly  and  dex¬ 
terously  applied,  exhibiting  almost  every 
bandage  and  compress  employed  in  mo¬ 
dern  surgery,  and  among  which  bqtb 
cotton  and  linen  were  recognized:-— 
these,  to  the  amount  of  28lb*.  avoirdu¬ 
pois  in  weight,  having  been  removed, 
the  body  proved  to  be  that  of  a  femaje. 
The  abdominal  integuments  were  re¬ 
markably  wrinkled,  and  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour  aud  dry, 
but  in  many  places  soft  to  the  touch, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  parts, 
entirely  deprived  of  cuticle.  The  height 
of  the  Mummy,. frt»ru  the  vertex  of  the 
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*f'iv**j*l  p*r<«  •eorri'flpmtd  Mlh  fRmfr 
#HWh ij&+ % tftHIfr "  <H>n«fd«fdH  ?i?  gtyriig 
H#e  ut  rH*'  in  wmn  perfection  of  the  fe- 
w»*l*  fnrm  in  the  ‘European  H*re ;  thou 
ch«4*  riimeimioiri*  are  pre<ri«cty  those  ifv- 
*tgw*d  by  hamper  and  VVitikelman  to 
r>uM  ce'ebrated  status  the  Medicean 
Venn*  j  and  no  fr«ir  of  Ethiopian  cha- 
r«M«r  win  dricernlbfe  in  tin*  form  of  the 
4«rtortf4irtt  t  all  which,  Dr.  Granville  ob 
served,  supports  Govler's  opinion  rc- 
*;«ec**teg  the  Circassian  origin  of  the 
Bgvptrxu*. 

Dr.  Granville  then  proceeded  to  a 
brief  an  mm  ary  Of  the  prerent  state  of 
«ur  information  f**peeli»g>  Egyptian 
Mummies,  attributing  it?  scant irtess  and 
imperfection  to  the  rarity  of  perfect  spe¬ 
cimens,  nearly  ali  the  tni/mtnie>,  hitherto 
tJe-rnt»ed  pretentiirg  little  elm* < han  im¬ 
perfect  skeletons,  aortic*  imps  covered  by 
cite  dry  ikin;  enveloped  in  bandages. 

In  proceedin''  to  examine  and  dissect 
the  pr'-aetit  ‘■pecimen,  which  was  effected 
in  the  presence  of  Several  medical  and 
scientific  friend*  of  the  author,  the  inte¬ 
guments  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
were  flrtu  removed,  and  the  contents  of 
tint  cavity  earefuily  inspected:  ihey 
f**m»isieil  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach, 
adhering  to  the  diaphragm  ;  the  spleen, 
afar-lied  to  trie  super-renal  capsule  of 
bite  left  kidney;  and  the  left  kidney  it¬ 
self  with  the  nreter  descending  into  the 
bladder,  which,  with  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  were  otoerved  in  situ ,  the 
latter  exhibiting  marks  of  disease.  F'rag- 
rtfenfs  only  of  the  intestinal  canal  were 
di'Coverahle,  and  there  w  ere  a  few  lumps 
of  ft  sin,  and  of  a  mixture  of  clay  at  <i 
bitumen,  and  a  few  pieces  of  myrrh. 
The  right  kidney,  the  liver,  and  the  mi¬ 
nor  'glands  were  missing;  but  the  gall¬ 
bladder  was  detected  among  the  loose 
fragments  of  membranes  and  other  soft 
parts,  together  with  remains  of  its  own 
d  iets.  The  soft  parts  of  the  pelvis  were 
then  particularly  examined,  and  the 
per'ect.  condition  of  the  muscles,  mem¬ 
branes,  and  ligaments,  particularly  not¬ 
ed;  The  cavtly  of  the  thorax  was  next 
examined,  by  detaching  the  diaphragm, 
lit  Mitch  part  of  the  pericardium  ad¬ 
hered  ;  and  the  heart  in  a  very  con- 
WfWfi  state  was  afterwards  found  sus- 
pendcU  byit*  vessel*  and  attached  to  the 
bin?s,  which  adheredto  the  ribs. 

TJputi  fh£  t*x  imrtiation  of  the  cranium, 
it  ^rws  evident  rhat  thb  brain  had  been 
tVifmvrd  through’  the  nostrils,  from  the 
ftUerabed  Condition  of  the  inner  nasal 
eyes  appeared  not  to  have 
HT?Wn*.  'M*o.  Stiltf  1  «?$. 
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»nil  tbv  teeth  wfc're  twine  ituj  perfect’ 
t> r.  Gtafuiite  rWt  pCbcefc&jti  to  dra-v* 
<WiPfe  conclusions  at  lb  the  age  at  which 

this.  mummied  fenjaTe  dj**</A  and  respect¬ 
ing  the  disease  which  d'Strrryed  her.  Tfie 
bones  of  the  ifium  exhibit  that  peculiar 
fhntne&s  of  their  osseous  plates,  w'Wh 
shew  the  Individual  to  have  exceeded 
her  fortieth  year,  and  to  have  home 
children  ;  ami  as  there  are  no  charac¬ 
ters  of  age  or  of  decrepitude  about  the 
skeleton,  the  author  considers  Fier  to 
have  been  about  fifty.  The  ovarium  and 
broad  ligament  of  the  right  sftle  wer£ 
enveloped  in  a  mass  of  diseased  struc¬ 
ture,  while  the  fallopian  tube  of  the 
same  side  was  sound,  but  the  uterus  it¬ 
self  was  larger  than  natural,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  sac  were  found  connected 
with  the  left  ovarium,  aft  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  appearance  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  integuments,  leave  no  doubt  u/ 
ovarian  dropsy  havit  g  been  the  disease 
under  which  the  individual  suffered.— - 
Judginglroni  theexcavatiou  out  of  which 
the  mummy  w  as  taken,  and  according 
to  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day 
on  Egyptian  A ntkpimes,  the  period  at 
which  the  woman  lived  must  have  been 
about  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  at  thor  Concludes  this  communi¬ 
cation  with  some  observations  respect¬ 
ing  the  method  of  embalming  practised 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  substances  employed  in  the 
process;  from  the  details  of  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  results  of  his  own 
researches  and  experiments,  as  well  syn¬ 
thetical  as  analytical,  he  draws  the  con¬ 
clusions  following  : 

That  the  abdominal  viscera  were  more 
or  less  perfectly  abstracted,  either 
through  an  itn-ision  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  or,  as  in  the  present  mummy, 
through  the  auus.  The  thoracic  cavity 
was  not  disturbed.  That  the  contents 
of  i  he  cranium  were  removed,  sometimes 
through  the  nostrils,  and  in  others 
through  one  of  the  orbits.  The  body 
was  then  probably  covered  wi’h  quick 
lime  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  the  scalp  and  nails  being  however 
left  untouched;  after  which  it  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  melted  mixture  of  bees¬ 
wax,  resin,  and  bitumen,  until  thorough¬ 
ly  penetrated;  and,  nliimatily,  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  tanning  liquor,  probably 
made  with  the  saline  water  of  the  ne  igl,- 
bouring  natron  lakes  j  the  bandages 
were  then  applied,  with  the  occasional 
interposition  <>l  melted  res  n,  or  wax  and 
resm,  the  lumps  of  resin,  mvrrh,  Sui. 
having  been  previously  placed  iu  the 
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In  order  fully  to  establish  these  ton  - 

sions  respecting  the  mummifying  pro¬ 
cess,  Dr.  Granville  had  prepared  several 
imitative  mummies  by  its  means;  some 
of  muc  h  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to 
the  Egyptian,  and  had  withstood  putre¬ 
faction  lor  upwards  of  three  years, though 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  variable 
climate  without  any  covering,  or  other 
precautionary  measure.  None  of  the 
substances  used  appear  to  be  sufficient, 
either  singly  or  conjointly,  without  the 
wax,  to  preserve  the  body,  or  convert  it 
into  a  perfect  mummy  :  and  one  of  the 
nates  of  the  Egyptian  Mummy  having 
been  wholly  deprived  of  the  wax  by  ebul¬ 
lition  and  maceration,  looked  no  longer 
like  its  mummified  fellow,  but  resem¬ 
bled  a  preparation  of  a  recent  specimen 
of  that  part,  and  soon  began  to  putrefy. 

Alter  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Dr. 
Granville  exhibited  thedissected  mummy 
and  its  various  parts,  together  with  the 
bandages  with  which  it  had  been  invest¬ 
ed,  drawings  of  its  outer  case,  &c.  and 
his  own  imitative  preparations,  in  the 
Society’s  Library  ;  thus  illustrating  the 
details  of  his  communication. 

Mr.  Bruce’s  Oriental  MSS. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  Manu¬ 
scripts  formed  at  considerable  expence, 
and  with  laborious  research,  in  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  other  countries, 
by  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  in 
number  of  volumes  amounts  to  nearly 
one  hundred,  of  which  twenly-four  are 
;£( hiopic,  one  Coptic,  one  Persian,  and 
the  remainder  Arabic.  Among  the  7E- 
tb  iopic  are  five  large  volumes,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Old  Testament  (except  the 
Psalms,  which  have  been  published  by 
the  learned  Ludolf  in  1701):  there  is 
also  the  New  Testament  in  jEthiopic 
(two  large  volumes),  and  the  cclebra'ed 
“  Chronicle  of  Axum,’  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Bruce  by  Ras  Michael, 
Governor  of  Tigre  :  it  contains  the  tra¬ 
ditional  history  of  Abyssinia,  and  many 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  city 
and  church  of  Axum,  &c.  Another  7Ei  hi¬ 
opic  manuscript  is  the  history  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  in  five  large  volumes,  a  work 
equally  rare  as  important.  Among  the 
Arabic  MSS.  is  a  complete  history  of  the 
Conquest,  topography,  literature,  and 
the  remarkable  personages  of  Andalus 
or  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  by 
Sheikh  Alitn'-d  al  Monkeri,  a  native  of 
Andalusia,  mi  three  large  volumes  j  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Enti  Kbalcan,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes;  Al  Masaoudi’s  excellent  liLtoti 
cal,  geographicaj,  and  philosophical 
work,  entitled,  the  °  Meadows  of  Gold," 


in  two  large  volumes  $  the  11  Star  of  the 
Garden,"  a  MS.  treating  of  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Nile ;  Assiouti’* 
topography,  antiquities,  and  *  natural 
history  of  Egypt ;  also  Macrtxi’s  topo¬ 
graphical  history  of  Egypt,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  with  many  tit  her  very  rare  and 
valuable  works,  illustrating  the  history, 
geography,  and  natural  production*  of 
Egypt,  Syria.  Arabia,  dec.  besides  some 
curious  tracts  in  medicine,  the  Romance 
of  Autar,  poetical  collections,  &c.  But 
we  must  particularly  notice  the  Coptic 
MS.  found  among  the  ruins  ofThbbes, 
in  the  ancient  residence  of  some  Egyp¬ 
tian  monks;  it  is  written  on  papyrus, 
in  a  small  folio  6ize,  and  comprises 
twenty-six  leaves;  the  characters  all 
capitals,  of  the  uncial  kitid  ;  and  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  second,  or  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century.  This  most 
precious  MS.  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
VVoicle,  itt  the  introduction  to  the  Salu- 
dic  New  Testament  (139,  230).  See  also 
the  third  plate  of  that  work. 

The  entire  collection  of  Mr.  Bruce’s 
MSS. at  present  belongs  to  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  that  distinguished  traveller, 
and  is  deposited  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  Colonel  Spicer.  Of  the 
value  attached  to  this  collection  some 
notion  may  be  formed,  when  we  acquaint 
the  reader,  that  for  two  or  three  article* 
among  the  yEihiopic  MS>.  one  thousand 
guineas  have  been  offered,  and  refused. 

We  must  express  our  hopes  that  Eng¬ 
land  may  long  retain  them,  and  that 
they  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  to  which  the  Rich  Col¬ 
lection  was  lately  consigned. 


Zodiac  of  Dendara. 

This  remarkable  sculpture,  executed 
in  Carrara  marble  by  order  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  is  now  exhibited  in  Leicester- 
square  ;  and  from  the  powerful  interest 
which  the  subject  has  excited  in  the 
literary  world,  particularly  among  the 
French  Savaus,  the  following  abstract, 
from  an  illustrative  pamphlet  published 
by  the  proprietor,  will  tie  interesting: 

In  1799,  when  the  French  proceed¬ 
ed  up  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  pene¬ 
trating  into  Upper  Egypt,  under  the 
command  of  General  Desaix,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ruins  of  Dendera,  on 
which  occasion,  says  that  General,  the 
emotion  produced  throughout  the  army 
under  my  command  was  so  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  the  whole  force  stood  speech¬ 
less.  penetrated  by  one  pervading  senti- 
nV'tit  of  a*e  and  admiration.  It  was 
during  the  Fxatumat ion  of  those  stupeu  - 
dous  ruins  that  the 'virtuous  and  gRllant 
Desaix  discovered  the  eiredlat  Zodiac, 

which 
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-which,  iwfrw forms  s<MK»n«picuous  a  figure 
in  the  cabinet  of  antiques  in  the  lloyal 
iLihrary.at  Patfs.  As  from  the  period  of 
the  first  discovery  t>f  the  Planisphere, 
»h>  idea  existed  of  its  removal  to  Europe, 
-Buonaparte,  on  ref  timing  t-oFrauce,  from 
Egrpt,  lelt  vile-  irons  that  a  iac  S’inile  of 
tllHt-atmumeiii  -diiKilil  l»e  preserved,  for 
w  fitch  purpose  M.  J.  J  Ca-tex,  of  Top  - 
•  louse,  who  had  accompanied  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition,  and  procured  a  model 
o»  the  spot,  executed  this  beautiful  work 
iu  Carrara  marble,  which  was  completed 

in  1819*. 

After  passing  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  Dendera,  which  is  impos¬ 
ing  beyond  description,  appears  the 
great  portico,  presenting  an  entablature 
elevated  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
supported  by  six  colossal  statues,  repre- 
♦enting  the  divinity  Isis,  The  ex'erior 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  walls  are 
ornamented  bv  sculptures  of  their  full 
heiglrs,  and  all  the  pillars  preseni  simi¬ 
lar  carvings,  that  were  originally  co¬ 
loured,  as  numerous  specimens  still  re¬ 
main,  the  painting  of  which  has  not  been 
obliterated  l»y  the  lapse  of  revolving 
ages.  One  of  the  Zodiacs  is  placed  he 
neatb  the  portico,  and  sculptured  on  the 
lateral  side,  six  of  the  signs  appearing  on 
a  fillet  that  projects  from  the  temple, 
headed  by  the  sign  of  the  lion,  while  the 
remaining  six  are  sculptured  on  a  pa¬ 
rallel  fillet  entering  the  temple;  so  that 
the  twelve  signs,  as  delineated  on  that 
Zodiac,  together  wi'h  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  emblt  matieal  figures,  form  a  long 
procession  of  variegaied  objects.  On 
the  terrace  of  the  temple  is  a  pavillion, 
consisting  of  three  small  chambers,  in 
one  of  which  was  placed  the  original 
Zodiac,  from  whence  the  present  sculp¬ 
ture  was  executed,  forming  part  of  the 
ceiling. 

Few  monuments  of  antiquity  have 
created  so  much  noise  in  the  scientific 
world  as  the  circular  Zodiac  of  Dendara; 
volumes,  pamphlets,  and  countless  me¬ 
moirs,  have  issued  from  the  French  press 
on  that  interesting  subject,  of  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  quote  some  of  the  most 
promment. 

M.  Dupuis,  in  a  memoir  that  appear¬ 
ed  hi  1806,  pretends  that  the  Planis¬ 
phere  was  coeval  with  the  date  of  the 
3 renewal  of  the  solstitial  period ,  making 
its  antiquity  refer  nack  to  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand yeetrs  anterior  to  the  present  time. 

»f  OlO&l  j  j [4 — ’Ji’Yy  !  *  j 

.  *  The  original  Planisphere  was  sub¬ 
sequently  conveyed  lr<>m  Egypt  to  France 
.  by  Saqlnier  and  Lelorrain,  and 

purchased  by  Louis  XVI II.  lor  6,500/. 
and  is  ip»w  depus;tcd  in  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  at  Paris.  .  .. 

laid* 


M.  Visconti,  in  opposition  to  the  last- 
mentioned  writer,  conceives  that  the 
Zodiac  was  a  work  of  the  jfijreclss,  aifd 
that  i'  represents  he  sphere  as  laid  down 
bv  Eudoxus  and  Aratns,  only  thirteen 
^hundred years  prior  to  the  vulgar  era. 

M.  Biol,  another  literary  gentleman 
who. entered  the  jis  s,  'concluded,  from 

his  onserv.atii.ns  pn  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing objects  delineated  oil  the  Z  -diac, 
that  ti  referred  to  the  year  7  Id  before 
Christ. 

M.  Champollion,  the  younger,  asserts 
that  the  PUuispnere  is  not  a  monument 
jof  Astronomy,  but  refers  to  judicial  as¬ 
trology,  and  that  an  object  of  Egyptian 
worship  has,  therefore,  been  miscon- 
st rued  as  an  astro?iomical  sign. 

Iu  the  arguments  of  M.  Franc®  nr, 
who  supports  the  antiquity  of  thfc  Zo¬ 
diac,  he  arraigns  the  opinions  p  uMi-hed 
by  M.  Visconti,  stating  that  the  Greek* 
were  unacquainted  with  hieroglyphic 
symbols,  and  that  consequently  |t  was 
impossible  they  should  have  covered 
thousands  of  $  juare  feet  with  sculptured 
characters  of  ihat  description.  He  more¬ 
over  states,  that  (he  Zodiacs  of  Dendara 
bear  no  similitude  to  th  >Se'  of  the  HVo- 
dertis,  and  that  the  Greek  Sagi- tanus, 
as  in  the  Planisphere,  is  neither  winged, 
nor  does  it  display  two  faces ,  &<\  y 

M.  Alexander  Lenoir  considers  the 
monument  of  Dendera  a  calendar, 
wherein  are  traced  the  solar,  rural,  and 
civil  or  religious  years,  and  ascribes  to 
it  no  greater  antiquity  ‘ban  the  age  of 
Bocehorus,  who  reigned  over  Egypt 
about  770  years  previous  to  our  era. 

After  the  numerous  disquisitions  that 
have  appeared,  the  general  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  Savans  of  Pans  con¬ 
cerning  the  circular  Zodiac  of  Dendera, 
is,  that  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
Egypt  present  three  stages  of  architec¬ 
ture.  The  first,  and  most  ancient,  being 
apparent  in  the  ruins  t.f  the  palaces  of 
Kamac,  Luxor,  Medinet-Abuu,  and 
Thebes,  with  the  temple3  of  Earn  hoy  I, 
Derhi,  Amada,  and  Girsghi,  iu  Nubia, 
wherein  are  sculptures  which,  by  means 
of  the  Phonetic  Alphabet  of  Hierogly¬ 
phics,  are  found  to  contain  the  names 
of  the  earliest  kings  of  Egypt.  The  next 
remains  are  those  of  Dakin,  Calahschi, 
Om bos,  and  Et  fit,  belonging  to  the  se¬ 
cond  period  of  Egyptian  art,  which  dis¬ 
play  names  of  the  Grecian  Kings  and 
Queens  who  reig  ed  while  Egypt  con¬ 
tinued  underthe  dominion  o'  the  Greeks; 
and  'astly,  the  ruins  of  edifices  erected 
during  the  sovereignly  of  the  Rianau 
Emperors,  among  which  is  ranked  the 
Temple  of  Dendera.  supposed  to  have 
b  en  built  underthe  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Claucjius,  Nerq^  and  Pomiuafb  .  t 
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Literary  Intelligence, 


Cambridge,  July  1. 

The  Poison  prize  Lit  tbs  belt  tAnilatirm 
of  a  passage  from  Shakspeare  into  Greek 
verse,  was'otf Sirtttfffay  last  adjudged  to  John 
Hodgson,  of  Trinity  trollege.— Subject,  King 
John,  Act  iv.  Scenes.  Beginning  with  “  K. 
John.  Wow  oft  the  sight  of  means/’  And 
ending  with  “  Huliert.  An  innocent  child.” 

The  Member’s  prize  for  the  best  disserta¬ 
tion  in  Latin  prose,  was  on  Wednesday  last 
adjudged  to  John  Buckle,  of  Trinity  college, 
Senior  Bachelor. — Subject.  “  De  statu  fu¬ 
ture  qua?nam  fuere  veterum  inter  Gnecos 
et  Romanos  Pltilosophorum  dogmata  ? 


Ready  for  Publication. 

The  Third  Portion  of  the  “  Progresses  ” 
of  King  James  the  First. 

Two  Parts  of  Mr.  Flower’s  Twenty  Li¬ 
thographic  Views  of  Castles,  Abbeys,  and 
other  Ancient  Buildings,  in  the  1  own  and 
County  of  Leicester.  Two  more  Parts  will 
complete  the  work.  We  can  safely  recom¬ 
mend  these  well-executed  plates  to  all  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  County,  and  to  all  lovers  of 
Topography. 

Stirling’s  Juvenal,  with  the  original  text 
reduced  to  the  natural  order  of  construction, 
an  English  Translation,  literal  and  interli¬ 
neal  :  and  an  Index,  historical,  geographi¬ 
cal,  and  poetical.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D. 

The  Holy  War  ;  with  Infidels,  Papists, 
and  Socinians.  Or  Visions  of  Earth,  Hea¬ 
ven  and  Hell  ;  and  of  the  contending  pow¬ 
ers  of  Light  and  Darkness,  in  the  1.9th  cen¬ 
tury.  Bv  John  Runyan,  redivivuS. 

The  forest  Sanctuary;  with  Lays  of 
other  Lands.  By  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Lady  Morgan's  vol.  entitled  Absenteeism. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography;  com* 
prizing  a  copious  detail  of  the  various  edi- 

Mr  o  r  #  . 

tions,  translations  into  the  English,  french, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  other  languages;  Commentaries,  and 
Works,  critical  and  illustrative,  of  the 
Greek  aud  Latin  Classics.  By  Joseth  W,\i. 
Mtojs. 

Watts’s  Poetical  Album,  pr  Register 
modern  Fugitive  Poetry. 

The  Poetical  and  Dramatic  works  of 
Christopher  Marlow. 

The  Letters  of  Marshal  Conway,  from 
1744  to  f?84,  embracing  the  period  when 
he  was  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  Se- 

*  Ttfe'df  ij’s^ory  of  the  principal  Transactions 
ift  ^Bi'Tffah  India,' 'doting  the,  dflriiinistratipn 
of  is' ’of  Hastings. :  By  Hrr^nvT. 

IhuvrUi'.  of  the  Me  ngal  Civil  Service. 
iTOSbKnets,  Roddlletftlims  of  Scotland,  and 
othe*  Poems.  By  a  Resident  of  Sherwood 
Ftxest. 

The  Cheltenham  Anthologv  ;  consisting 
of  Translations  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  ;  and  Original 
r#vr»B.  Edited  by  VV.  IL*Halmn<  > 

itft 


The  Reminiscences  of  Michael  Kelly, 
of  the' King’s  Theatre  and  Theatre  Royal 
Drury-lane. 

Legends  of  the  North,  or.  the  Feudal 
Christmas ;  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  H.  Rolls, 
authoress  of  “  Sacred  Sketches,”  &c.  *  « 

The  Pcpysian  Diary  and  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  The  Diary 
commences  immediately  before  the  Restorar 
tion,  when  Mr.  Pepys  sailed  with  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  to  bring  over  the  King  from 
Breda,  and  is  continued  almost  uninterruptr 
edly  for  ten  years. 

Vol.  I.  of  The  Cottage  Bible.  By  T. 
Williams.  To  be  continued  in  Monthly 
Parts,  and  completed  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Volcanoes,  and  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  History  of  the  Globe.  By 
G.  P.  Scrope. 

Harding  and  Blair’s  Short  Hand. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

Ar.  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Survey  of  the  City  of  Westminster; 
with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Eminent 
Persons  connected  with  this  City. 

Metrical  Romances,  with  other  pieces  of 
early  English  poetry,  printed  from  manu¬ 
scripts  hitherto  unpublished;  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  Edited  by 
C.  H.  Hartshorne,  B.A.  of  St.John’s  col. 
Camb.  in  2  vols.  They  consist  of  the 
Romances  of  King  Edward  And  the  Shep¬ 
herd ;  King  Athelstan  and  his  three  sworn 
brothers;  King  Arthur;  Florice  and  Blanch- 
fleur;  Sir  Harrow  the  Gode;  the  unpublish¬ 
ed  Emperor  Oetavian  ;  Sir  Dogarnaunt  and 
Sir  Perceval ;  a  specimen  of  William  and  the 
Werwolf;  the  Cokwold’s  Daunce  ;  the  un¬ 
natural  Daughter,  &c.  See. 

Voyage  Bibliographique,  Archdologique, 
et  Pictoresque,  en  France,  par  le  Rev.  Tho. 
Frognall  Dibdjn  ;  traduit  de  1'Anglais, 
avec  des  notes,  par  Thdod.  Liequet,  Conser- 
vateur  de  la  Bibliotlu'que  publique  de  Roqen, 
et  de  la  Socicte  des  Antiquaires  de  Norman¬ 
die  ;  et  G.  A.  Crapelet,  Imprimeur.  4  vol.  in 
8vo.  avec  figures  et  fac-simile  gravds  par 
Thomson.  Dddid  a  la  Socldtd  des  Biblio¬ 
philes  Frangais. 

A  volume  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  D rv 
Gordon,  of  Hope-park  Chapel, parish  of 
Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh.  ,fi 

Sketches,  Political,  GcpgrfphicfJ,  j  ^ 
Statistical,  of.  the  United  Prqyiqcea  yf -jRi& 
de  laTlata,  to  which  are  added  a  dg^cripuhw 

of  the  Mines.  .  :  iwBr'dLeiA 

A  Series  of  Sixty  Engravings  df  Hanove¬ 
rian  and  Saxon  -Scenery,  from  Drawings  by 
Cant.  Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 

The  German  Novelists,  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  present  time  ;  acemnpa 
nied  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Not  cei, 
aud  an  Historical  View  of  the  traditionary 
and  romantic  literature  of  Germany.  Kv  T. 
Roscoe,  erq.  f 
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PRF-AM  of  the  morn. 

REAM ofthe  Morn!  whose  cooling  wing 
Ov’r  my  eyelids  used  to  fling 
The  fragrance  of  the  rosy  dew  ; 

Ere  (seal’d  in  slumbers  soft  and  light) 

They  open’d  to  the  ethereal-blue, 

Where,  thro’  his  cloud  of  crimson  bright, 
The  Sun  arose, — and  mead  and  fold 
And  wood  and  wave  were  streak’d  with  gold. 
—Dream  ofthe  Mom! — ah,  whither  fled  ? 
Why  fan  not  still  my  fever’d  head 
To  lively  fancies  well-nigh  dead  ? 

The  same  green  mead,  as  whilom  gay, 
Courts  the  first  blush  of  balmy  day  : 

Iu  that  brown  upland  more  remote 
Kindles  the  Shepherd’s  wattled  cote  : 

Yon  oakwood  loves,  as  erst,  to  spread 
Its  boughs  with  earliest  radiance  red  : 

And,  dancing  to  the  orient  rays, 

Tile  distant  billow  seem’d  a  blaze  ! 

But  I  start  from  troubled  sleep, 

And  tears  my  scalding  eyelids  steep  1 
Ah  !  the  sweet  morning  Dream  no  more 
Shall  freshness  to  my  soul  restore  ; 

Nor  bid  the  scene  that  charm’d  my  sight 
Once — once  again,  breathe  young  delight ! 
’Tis  not  in  Sun,  or  Wood,  or  Sea — 

Alas  !  the  change  is  all  in  me  ! 

July  16,  1825,  P. 


MORNA. 


By  the  Author  of  Ma3senburg . 

gAY,  why  does  Morna  bind  her  hair 
With  such  a  long  unwonted  care  ? 

Why  cull  the  buds  of  fairest  glow 
To  wreathe  around  her  polished  brow  ? 

The  jasmine,  with  its  silver  light, 

Mingling  among  her  jet-black  hair. 

Like  stars  upon  the  brow  of  night, 
la  all  their  simple  grace  are  there; 

And  violets,  that  match  her  eyes, 

Unmarked  but  for  thei.*  odorous  sighs. 

Why  study  o’er  her  mantle’s  fold  ? 

Why  round  those  arms  of  fairest  mould 
Circle  the  bands  of  pearl  and  gold  ? 

Why  tor  confine  the  flowing  vest 
That  brijliant  zone  around  the  waist  ? 

Apd  Why,1  irti  imire,  why  throbs  the  heart 
Within  ther  boundary  wildly  beating  ? 
Why  h'ehhdg  each  an  equal  part 

Are, hopes  and  fears  in  conflict  meeting  ? 

T^he  expected  hour  at  length  is  come, 

Her  lover  seeks  again  his  home  ; 

For  him  .the  slighted  task  is  plied. 

For  him  awakes  her  beauty’s  pride. 

The  task  is  done,  the  roses  now 
That  bloom  above  the  arching  brow, 

And  mingle  with  her  flawing  hair, 

Diffusing  all  their  perfume  there; 


Are  dyiijg  ’neath  the  lustrous  flush 
That  mantles  in  that  maiden’s  blush; 

For  expectation  lights  her  eye, 

And  steeps  her  cheek  with  deeper  dye; 

Till  eve  and  cheek  are  both  on  fire 
With  anxious,  hoping,  fond  desire. 

The  hour  is  come — the  hour  is  past. 

And  Morna’s  eye  with  dread  o’erflows, 
But  still  her  anxious  gaze  is  cast, 

Till  4  hope  delayed  ’  its  sickness  throws. 
Hark  !  sure  they  come  1  she  strained  her  eye  ; 
’Tis  but  the  wind  that  passes  by ; 

No  speck  is  on  the  clear  blue  sky — 

Or  now  !  no,  no  ;  some  stranger  foot, 

Slow,  loitering,  and  irresolute — 

No,  no  ;  yes,  yes  ;  ’tis  he  !  see!  see! — 
He  turned  in  careless  courtesy, 

And  gaily  bowed,  and  kissed  his  hand, 

And  gave  his  page  some  light  command  ; 
And  stooped  to  mark  an  opening  flower, 
And  entered  into  Morna’s  bower, 

Careless,  elate,  and  free. 

She  saw  it  all — how  soon  the  eye 
Of  love  can  traitorous  thoughts  espy. 

One  only  glance — it  stood  confess’d. 

Love  was  an  alien  to  his  breast — 

One  moment — ’twas  enough  to  show 
Her  present  and  her  future  woe  ; 

The  very  moment  that  her  heart 
Had  imaged  in  its  secresy, 

As  that  from  whence  its  years  of  rest 
Should  all  be  dated — could  this  be 
The  happy  particle  of  space  ! 

The  vested  moment’s  term  of  grace  ! 

That  moment’s  space  did  Morna  stand 
With  rooted  feet  and  glazed  eyes, 

As  one  hurl’d  from  some  mountain's  height 
Stunned  for  awhile  in  torpor  lies. 

Quick  round  her  heart  the  eddies  whirl, 
Root  up  the  best  affections  there  ; 

Then  suddenly  transfixed  and  chilled 
Into  the  image  of  despair. 

At  morn  the  flowers  that  bound  her  hair 
Were,  like  her  hopes,  all  bright  and  fair; 
Withered  like  them  at  evening  hour? 

Lies  the  torn  wreath  in  Morna’s  bower. 


THE  WARRIOR’S  RETURN. 

soldier  returns  from  the  land  where 
he  wandered  [ring  strife ; 

’Midst  harassing  warfare  and  death-stir- 
Where  heroes  had  fallen  in  battle — unnu rub¬ 
bered,  [tals  and  lifib 

And  fate  sought  commandment  o’er  mor- 

He  returns  to  his  home,  with  laurels  they’ve 
crowned  him,  [solace. 

To  meet  once  again  his  heart’s  pride  and 
And  friends- — who  eagerly  j>res6  now  around 
him  '  [embrace. 

In  love’s  fond  •ndearrnent  and  friendship’s 

Fh« 
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pW  3  M  A I  J  Tt  A  c; 

But  where  is  the  youth  who  stood  by  his 

•  1M  side* *  5  •>  *  [sire? 

Who  bravely  to  battle  had  followed  his 

He  has  fallen,  alas  1  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
died, 

Yet  for  his  country  did  nobly  expire. 

Vain  was  the  hope  that  he  once  might  return, 

[once  again ! 

That  his  country  might  smile  on  him  yet 
Dull  grief  shall  look  pale  and  sorrow  shall 
mourn,  [vain. 

Yet  fate  hath  decreed  it,  and  weeping  is 

Still  is  there  one  who  deeply  will  feel — 

The  loss  of  this  youth  she  long  will 
deplore —  [reveal 

.’Tis  a  mother  will  mourn  him,  her  sighs  will 
Her  love  for  a  son  she  ne’er  will  see  more. 

But  not  so  the  father  who  fought  where  he 

•  '  ■  •  fell, 

And  saw  him  expire  in  life’s  latest  breath  ; 
TW  his  death  may  appal  him,  yet  will  he  tell 
He  died  for  his  country,  a  patriot’s  death. 

J.  H.  B. 

•  - 
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Written  after  visiting  the  Church  and  Tomb 
of  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Welwyn,  Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

’VE  seen  the  solemn  consecrated  spot, 
Where  rests  immortal  Young  from 
worldly  strife  ! 

Where  he  enjoy’d  the  humble  Pastor’s  lot, 
And  led  his  flock  to  streams  of  endless 
life! 

And  o’er  his  tomb  I  dropt  the  secret  tear, 
(For  worth  like  his  must  sure  the  tribute 
claim,) 

And  as  I  read  the  filial  record  there, 

My  bosom  glow’d  with  reverential  flame  ! 

I.  saw  where  oft,  ere  morn  had  streak’d  the 
o  r  East, 

Which  night  had  shaded  o’er  with  sombre 
m-  o  glooms ; 

Where  lonely  he  enjoy’d  a  mental  feast, 

{  And  strong  his  Heavenly  lyre  among  the 
'•solo '•  tombs  ! 

With  Christian  zeal  the  sacred  Truth  he 
oJtanght,  [mend  ; 

'  And  lab’ring  strove  the  sinner’s  ways  to 
With  Muse  inspir’d  he  sang  his  last  Night 
Thought 

Then  died  the  Christian- — Poet — -and  the 
o.t  *9i  Triend  I9™3  1  ^  1  * ' •*»;  -  ?  ' 

tidy  io  mq 
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and  heqringlhe.  Chu  rxh  ^Service  in  the 
^  o(h&F)  June  bgj'roiA  * 

By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bqwuss. 

Q.LORY  and  boast  of  dvalon's  f&tf  vale,  • 
How  beautiful  thy  ancient  turrets  rose  !  r 
Fancy  yet  sees  them,  in  the  sunshine  pale 
Gleaming,  or  more  majestic  in  repose,— 
When  west-away,  the  crimson  landscape 
glows,— 

Casting  their  shadowson  the  waters d*  wide, 
How  sweet  the  sounds,  that,  at  still  day-light’s 
close, 

Came  blended  with  the  airs  of  eventide. 
When  thro’  the  glimmering  aisle  faint 
“  misereres  ”  died  ! 

But  all  is  silent  now  ! — silent  the  hell, 

That,  heard  from  yonder  ivy  turret  high, 
Warn’d  the  cowl’d  brother  from  his  mid¬ 
night  cell ; — 

Silent  the  vesper-chaunt — the  Litany 
Responsive  to  the  organ  ! — scatter’d  lie 
The  wrecks  of  the  proud  Pile  ’mid  arches 
grey,—  [sigh, 

Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  ivy 
And  e’en  the  mould’ring  shrine  is  rent 
away,  [Arthur  lay. 

Where,  in  his  warrior  weeds,  the  British 

Now  look  upon  the  sister  Fane  of  Wells  ! — 
It  lifts  its  forehead  in  the  lucid  air, — 
Sweet  o’er  the  champaign  sound  its  Sabbath 
bells, —  *  £pVAyfeV£ 

Its  roof  rolls  back  the  chaunt,  or  voice  of 
Anxious  we  ask,  “  Will  heav’n  that  temple 
spare  ? 

“Or  mortal  tempest  sweep  it  from  its  state  ? 
“  Oil  !  say,  shall  Time  revere  that  fabric  fair, 
“  Or  shall  it  meet,  in  distant  years,  thy 
fate,  [as  desolate  ?  * 

“  Shatter’d,  Proud  Pile,  like  thee,  and  left 

NO  !  to  subdue  or  elevate  the  soul, 

Our  best,  our  purest,  feelings  to  refine. 
Still,  shall  the  solemn  Diapasons  roll 

Through  that  high  Fane  !  still  hues  re¬ 
flected  shine,  [shrine, 

From  the  tall  windows,  on  the  sculptur'd 
Tinging  thepavement !  for  He  shall  afford — 
He  who  directs  the  storm — his  aid  divine. 
Because  its  Sio/i  has  not  left  thy  ward. 

Nor  sought  for  other  guide  than  Thee,  Al¬ 
mighty  Lord!  -  - 

■  -  . - . . 

*  Glastonbury  Ahl>ey.  vL 

T  The  Vale  of  Avalon  was  surrounded  by 
waters  at  the  time.  King  Arthur  is  describod 
as  buried  in  the  Island  of  Avolott.  Part  of.  a 
sculptured  Lion  remains;  and  it  mofv-bp  ebs 
served,  that  Leland,  in  bis  Itinerary,  speaks 
of  >*  DuO  Leones  Jteb  peiibuf  Arihutu"  Titer 
masonry  overalls  sacred  Well,  discovered  by 
Dr.  W*mer,  it  eminently  beautiful*)  •}  sjntfly 

HIS- 


The  camp  and  the  bivouack,  where  dwell  his 
reprisal,-  y  r»  Y 'yf  CT  I.J  H 

His  casque  antFhis  sword  are  nbw  set  aside ; 


GLASTONBURY  .ABBEY,  &  WELLS 
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Hoo«  op  Lords,  July  1. 

% 

*Tltt!  Earl  of  Liverpool  gave  a  state- 
ro#ftt  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
present  Session  in  disposing of  the  heavy 
arrears  Appeal  Causes  j  of  222  rases 
<fi|f  the  list  at  the  commencement  of  t lie 
Session,  126  had  been  disposed  of,  while 
1^’  unrulier  of  new  cases  entered  was 
fclu  59,  being  IHless  than  last  year,  and 
30  less  than  the  year  before.  Thus  it 
might  be  seen,  he  said,  that  not  only  was 
the  arrear  rapidly  diminishing,  but  the 
disposition  to  enter  appeals  was  ahating 
in  proportion,  doubtless  because  there 
was  no  longer  a  prospect  of  their  afford¬ 
ing  any  opportunity  for  delay.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  paying  a  hand¬ 
some  compliment  to  the  Deputy  Speaker 
(Lord  Gifford). 

July  4. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  go¬ 
ing  into  Committee  upon  the  Combina¬ 
tion  Laws. —  The  Marquis  of  Lunsdowne, 
while  he  admitted  the  urgent  necessity 
for  some  strong  measures  to  repress  the 
tyrannical  assumptions  of  the  combined 
manufacturers,  complained  of  (he  late 
period  of  the  Session  at  which  it  was  in¬ 
troduced — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  necessity  for  introduc¬ 
ing  the  Bill  at  all  had  arisen  out  of  the 
wild  aud  mischievous  Law  of  last  Ses¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  forced  furtively 
through  their  Lordships’  House;  and 
that  the  late  period  was  the  consequence 
of  the  length  to  which  the  Commons’ 
Committee  protracted  its  inquiry. — The 
House  then  went  into  the  Committee, 
the  Bill  was  reported,  and  (the  Standing 
Order  being  suspended)  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Prorogation  of  Parliament,  July  6. 

Parliament  was  this  day  prorogued  by 
commission  to  the  25th  August,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  being,  from  indisposition,  inca¬ 
pable  of  attending.  The  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  read  the  following  speech  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 

“  The  business  of  the  Session  being 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  are 
commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  express 
the  great  satisfaction  which  he  feels  in 
releasing  you  from  your  laborious  at¬ 
tendance  in  Parliament.  His  Majesty 
returns  you  his  warmest  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
•?IH 
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which  you  have  prosecuted  the  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  re¬ 
commended  to  you  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session.  It  is  a  particular  gratification 
to  his  Majesty,  that  the  tranquillity  and 
improved  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  rendered  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  wi  b  which  you  had 
invested  his  Majesty  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  public  safely.  His  Majesty 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  -to  you, 
that  he  receives  from  all  Foreign  Powers 
the  strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly 
disposition  towards  this  Country;  and 
of  their  desire  to  maintain  the  general 
peace.  While  his  Majesty  regrets  the 
continuance  of  the  war  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies  with  the  Burmese  Government,  he 
trusts  that  the  gallant  exertions  of  the 
British  and  Native  Forces,  employed  in 
operations  in  the  Enemy's  territory, 
may  lead  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  contest. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
“We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
Majesty  to  thank  you  for  the  Supplies 
which  you  have  granted  to  him  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  the  satisfaction 
which  he  derives  from  the  reduction  you 
have  found  it  practicable  to  make  in  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

“  My  Lords ,  and  Gentlemen , 

**  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
assure  you,  that  he  is  highly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
the  measures  you  have  adopted,  in  the 
course  of  this  Session,  for  extending  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  by  < he  re¬ 
moval  of  unnecessary  and  inconvenient 
rest rictions,  and  from  the  beneficial  re¬ 
laxations  which  you  have  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  introduce  into  the  Colonial 
system  of  this  Country.  These  measures, 
his  Majesty  is  persuaded,  will  evince  to 
his  subjects  in  those  distant  Possessions 
the  solicitude  with  which  Parliament 
watches  over  their  welfare.  They  teM 
to  cement  and  consolidate  the  interests 
of  the  Colonies  with  those  of  the  Mother 
Country;  and  his  Majesty  confidently 
trusts  that  they  will  contribute  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  general  aud  increasing  pro¬ 
sperity,  on  which  his  Majesty  had  tl?je 
happiness  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
opening  of  this  Ses&jon,  aqd  whiqjj^by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  continues  to 
pervade  every  part  of  this  Kingdom.” 

FOREIGN 
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FRANCE. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  commer¬ 
cial  undertakings  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of  is  just  organized  in  France;  it 
»«,  indeed,  rather  an  European  than  a 
French  concern,  as  there  are  French, 
English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Russian, 
among  the  founders.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  employing  capital  to  advantage,  whe¬ 
ther  for  agriculture,  canals,  bridges,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  or  commerce,  in  all  its 
branches.  The  Society  is  to  receive  pro¬ 
jects  of  all  kinds.  Now  in  France,  it 
seems,  there  are  nearly  as  many  projec¬ 
tors  as  noses,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for 
a  Committee  of  half  a  dozen  persons, 
sitting  six  hours  a  day,  to  read,  <mly 
read ,  the  whole  of  the  projects  and  pro¬ 
spectuses  which  will  be  presented  to 
them. 

SPAIN. 

A  letter  from  Algeairas,  dated  the  1st 
of  July,  says  :  ‘*  The  Colombian  corsairs 
are  continually  multiplying  on  the  coasts 
of  Andalusia  ;  they  burn  ail  the  vessels 
which  fall  into  their  hands.  They  have 
even  burnt  vessels  in  front  of  Gibraltar, 
because  these  pirates  could  not  find  any 
one  to  buy  them.  S:x  sailors,  who 
formed  part  of  the  crew  of  one  of  these 
privateers,  have  been  taken  prisoners  on 
a  point  of  land,  where  they  had  dared 
to  debark.  Gen.  O’Donnell  would  have 
shot  them  upon  the  spot,  but  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  the  ma  ter  to  Government.” 

Madrid,  July  7.  Some  troubles,  seri¬ 
ous  in  their  consequences,  have  taken 
place  at  Seville.  In  (he  bull-fights  there 
are  three  sorts  of  actors  :  the  first,  those 
that  combat  with  the  animal  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  the  second,  succeeding  them, 
stick  darts,  surmounted  with  little  ban¬ 
ners,  in  his  back  ;  and  the  last  kill  him, 
by  driving  a  sword  down  between  his 
Shoulders.  Oi  the  latter  there  are  but 
two  persons;  and,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  one  of  them  was  a  liberal  and  the 
other  a  royalist.  The  liberal  took  his 
turn  first,  and,  as  he  was  very  expert, 
he  killed  his  hull  with  the  first  blow; 
the  royalist,  less  successful,  dealt  five 
blows  against  his  poor  victim,  with¬ 
out  succeeding  in  depriving  it  of  life  $ 
on  the  contrary,  the  furious  creature 
caught  him  after  his  last  attempt,  and 
tossed  him  high  in  air.  He  fell,  how¬ 
ever,  without  receiving  any  injury,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  again.  Now  the 
bull  h*p^»encd  to  be  of  a  black  colour, 


and,  when  his  assailant  was  renewing 
his  attack,  one  of  the  spectators  cried 
with  a  Stentorian  voice,  “Take  good 
care,  Sombrero"  (this  was  a  nick-name 
of  the  bull-tighter,)  ‘‘for  there  is  sutne 
difficulty  in  killing  the  AFegrot,u  (a  name 
given  to  the  Constitutioiialis' <*),  **  and 
people  can't  do  it  as  they  wish/*  There 
was  nothing  more  wanting  to  excite  dis¬ 
order  among  all  present  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  which  terminated  only  after  several 
stabs  had  been  given  by  both  parlies 
present. 

ITALY. 

All  Nap'ec,  and  its  environs,  have  been 
for  some  time  in  an  entraordinarv  state 
of  agitation,  on  account  of  sundry  pic¬ 
tures  of  Madonnas  opening  their  eyes, 
or  weeping,  or  shedding  blood,  or,  from 
black  and  time-worn  as  they  were,  be¬ 
coming  bright  and  fresh  as  if  they  had 
just  been  painted.  This  influenza  arose 
from  the  miraculous  tales  related  of  the 
Caserta  Madonna,  which  had  caused 
such  a  sensation  in  every  part  of  Naples 
as  to  call  for  the  interference  u!  Govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  the  disturbances,  and 
apprehend  the  supposed  promoters  of 
the  plot.  —  On  the  14th  of  July,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  first  starting  of  the  Ca¬ 
serta  Madonna,  all  the  low  orders  of  the 
city  of  Naples  were  put  in  motion  by  a 
report  that  a  Madonna,  painted  at  the 
corner  of  a  dirty  lane,  just  above  the 
principal  street  ol  Toledo,  had  been  seen 
to  open  her  eyes,  and  to  smile  pityingly. 
Towards  noon  the  rush  of  mad  fanatics 
was  really  alarming;  and  the  police 
found  itself  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Austrian  Governor  for  troops  io  place 
about  the  spot.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  another  miraculous  Madonna 
was  discovered  at  the  street  of  Penning 
(a  Saint  Giles’s  like  part  of  Naples)  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  two  or  three 
other  awkward  creations  of  some  miser¬ 
able  wall-dauber  were  said  to  have  given 
signs  of  life  and  commiseration  ;  and  a 
respectable  old  priest  was  nearly  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  mob,  before  the  altar,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  give  an  attes'ation 
in  writing  that  lie  had  seen  a  wooden 
crucifix  sweat  blood. 

The  reign  of  Leo  the  Twelfth  over  fhe 
Papal  Srates  is  already  marked  with  bi¬ 
gotry  and  ultraism.  He  has  instituted 
an  asylum  for  assassins  in  Ostia  and 
three  other  unhealthy  towns.  The  Pa¬ 
pal  Edict  states,  that  it  is  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  re  jicoplmg  these  places.  Every 
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assassin  who  flies  for  refuge  to  one  of 
these  towns,  which  are  about  ten  leagues 
from  the  spot  where  the' greater  number 
of  travellers  are  murdered,  is  to  be  free 
from  further  pursuit  ! 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Vesta’s 
Temple  at  Rome,  was  lately  heard  a  sub¬ 
terranean  noise,  which  foretold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  superstitious  people,  a  great  cala¬ 
mity.  The  Roman  police  went  to  the 
place  ;  they  dug,  and  discovered  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  passage,  and  seized  upon  a 
man  who  was  forging  pieces  of  money 
stamped  with  the  effigies  of  Caesar,  Max¬ 
imilian,  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  &c. 
This  novel  sort  of  coiner  owned  that  he 
had  been  carrying  on  this  trade  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  that,  thanks  to  his 
industry,  the  antique  cabinets  of  many 
English ,  German,  and  French  antiqua¬ 
ries,  had  been  enriched.  As  the  laws 
did  not  provide  against  so  extraordinary 
a  case,  this  manufacturer  of  antiquities 
has  been  released,  upon  promising  to 
sell  no  more  oboli  for  piastres,  or  talents 
for  louis  d’ors. 

GREECE. 

Accounts  from  the  Morea  state  that 
Navarino  surrendered  by  capitulation  on 
the  1 8th  of  May,  after  a  defence  of  nearly 
two  months,  on  the  condition  that  the 
garrison,  having  surrendered  its  arms 
and  ammunition,  should  be  conveyed, 
with  its  private  baggage,  in  Austrian  and 
English  ships,  to  Calamata.  Previous 
to  this  event,  the  Greek  Admiral  Miau- 
lis  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
Egyptian  armament  in  the  harbour  of 
Modon,  on  the  night  of  May  12th,  and 
burned  the  Asia,  a  frigate  of  44  guns, 
three  brigs,  and  three  corvettes,  all  ves¬ 
sels  of  war,  and  some  transports.  Short¬ 
ly  after  these  events  in  the  South-West 
of  the  Morea,  the  other  Turkish  fleet, 
that  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  which  was 
approaching  the  Western  coast,  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  its  force,  between  Andros 
and  Syr  a,  by  the  Greek  fleet  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Sactouris. 

AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

By  advices  from  Panama,  dated  early 
in  May,  we  learn  that  intelligence  had 
reached  Lima  of  an  engagement  in  Up¬ 
per  Peru  having  taken  place  between 
Olaneta  and  Gen.  Sucre,  in  which  Ola- 
neta  sustained  a  total  defeat,  followed 
hy  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  forces 
under  his  command.  Olaneta  himself  is 
said  to  have  escaped,  but  was  wander¬ 
ing  as  a  fugitive,  accompanied  only  by  a 
handful  of  his  followers.  The  surrender 
of  Callao  had  not  actually  taken  place, 
but  could  not  be  long  delayed,  as  the 
besieging  force  on  the  land  side  bad  suc- 
Gmw.  Mao.  July,  1823. 
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ceeded  in  entirely  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  fresh  water. 

Barbadoes  Papers  are  principally  fllled 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Clergy,  and  the  people,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  diffusion  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge  after  the  forms  of  the  Established 
Church,  by  erecting  a  new  church.  So 
strong  is  this  feeling,  that  the  Wesleyan 
Clergyman,  sent  out  to  replace  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  declined  to  land,  and  had 
proceeded  to  St.  Vincent’s,  intending 
from  thence  to  return  to  England. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  Burmalis  (says  the  Bengal  Hur- 
karu)  are  in  general  men  of  low  statdre, 
but  stout,  muscular,  and  capable  of 
enduring  great  privation.  They  all  wear  ’ 
long  hair,  which  they  tie  in  a  knot  op 
the  forehead,  and  are  generally  clad  in  a 
silk  resembling  plaid,  which  they  fasten 
round  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  a  large 
lump  iu  front  of  them.  They  are  al¬ 
most  all  more  or  less  tattooed  ;  some 
from  the  navel  down  to  about  a  span 
below  the  knee,  and  others  on  one  leg 
only.  They  are  possessed  of  amazing 
activity  and  strength,  and  the  postures 
in  which  a  Burmah  throws  himself, 
while  engaged  in  pugilistic  and  other 
athletic  games,  are  scarcely  to  be  cre¬ 
dited.  Iu  what  we  call  bottom,  they 
are  not  inferior  to  Englishmen ;  and 
they  resemble  us,  likewise,  in  their  love 
of  boxing,  and  similar  amusements.  In 
true  bravery  they  take  the  lead  of  all 
other  Asiatics ;  as  no  one,  who  has  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  at 
Rangoon,  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 
Touching  their  peculiar  mode  of  war¬ 
fare,  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  learn 
but  little,  though  we  are  in  hopes  of 
acquiring  more  interesting  and  useful 
knowledge  on  that  point  ere  very  long; 
but  we  know  that  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  compelled  to  do  so, 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require 
his  assistance.  This,  however,  is  a  re¬ 
gulation  which,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  has  been  common  to  almost  every 
nation  where  the  art  of  war  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  regular  armies  unknown ; 
so  that  it  cannot  be  mentioned  as  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Burmese.  Every  Eu¬ 
ropean  w  ho  may  be  married  to  a  native 
Christian  is  compelled  to  serve  in  per¬ 
son,  on  like  occasions,  or  to  provide  a 
substitute;  and,  in  prosecuting  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  these  rules  will  doubtless  be 
rigidly  enforced.  We  are  informed,  and 
we  believe  truly,  that  the  Burmalis  are 
famous  for  stratagems,  and  that  in  the 
execution  of  them  they  display  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  d(  patience,  coolness,  and 
intrepidity.  Hence  an  ambushed  Bufft-,/* 
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m ah  will  not  move,  though  the  enemy's 
foot  should  be  within  an  inch  of  his 
person ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  FnaC, 
there  are  few  who,  at  such  a  moment, 
would  be  equally  still  and  collected.  We 
think  this  a  species  of  information  by 
which  our  troops  may  eventually  benefit, 
as,  by  small  detachments  in  particular, 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  used,  how¬ 
ever  quiet,  and  apparently  free  from 
enemies,  the  part  in  which  they  operate 
may  be.  One  ruse  was  practised  with 
success  at  Doodpatlie,  as  appears  by  the 
detail  which  a  correspondent  enabled  us 
lately  to  give  of  that  affair:  and,  where 
a  war  is  likely  to  be  protracted,  and  simi¬ 
lar  stratagems  employed  in  the  course 
of  it,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  slight  check 
of  the  nature  alluded  to,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  may  not  prove  in  the  end 
more  advantageous  than  otherwise,  by 
the  necessity  which  it  inculcates,  of 
mingling  discretion  in  a  due  proportion 
with  chivalrous  intrepidity.  The  bow 
and  arrow,  and  a  short  sword  called  dah , 
having  a  blade  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  are  weapons  with  the  use 
of  which  the  Burmese  are  said  to  be 
very  perfectly  acquainted  ;  and  they  pos¬ 
sess  abundant  courage  to  use  them 
either  in  close  or  distant  combat.  Their 
war-boats  are  generally  from  60  to  120 
feet  in  length,  but  very  narrow,  and 
rowed,  or  rather  paddled,  by  men  who 
sit  two  abreast  the  whole  length.  They 
are  quick  and  dextrous  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  and  to  any  other  than 
British  enemies  must  be  exceedingly  for¬ 
midable,  either  on  land  or  water.  In¬ 
deed,  we  believe  it  is  owing  to  their  for¬ 
mer  successes  in  war  that  they  at  pre¬ 
sent  have  so  high,  and,  in  our  eyes,  so 
ridiculous  a  notion  of  their  own  bell i- 
potence,  as  was  evinced  by  their  reply  to 
our  late  Proclamation  j  but  we  conjec¬ 
ture  that  their  ideas  on  that  subject  will 
be  exceedingly  qualified  before  the  ap¬ 
proaching  campaign  shall  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 

An  Ourang-Outang,  or  man-like  ape, 
of  the  unprecedented  height  of  seven 
feet,  and  of  proportionate  bulk,  has 
lately  been  described  by  Dr.  Abel,  to 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.  It  was, 
after  many  attempts,  killed  under  a  tree, 
from  which  it  had  fallen  in  consequence 
of  several  bullet-wounds,  at  Ramboon, 
on  the  Western  coast  of  Sumatra;  hav¬ 
ing,  as  is  supposed,  wandered  from  the 
large  and  almost  impenetrable  forest 
situated  about  two  days’ journey  inland. 
The  skin  of  this  extraordinary  creature 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  :  it  is  of  a  dark  leaden  colour, 
covered,  uuequally,  with  brownish  red, 
ihaggy,  and  glossy  hair,  which  is  long 


on  the  flanks  and  shoulifcrs.  The  bead 
was  well  proportioned  tb  the  bodv,  the 
nose  prominent,  the  eyes  large,  and  the 
mouth  rather  larger  in  proportion  than 
that  of  man  ;  the  chin  was  fringed  with 
a  curling  beard,  reaching  from  ear^  to 
ear,  and  the  visage  by  no  means  dis¬ 
gusting.  His  chest  was  wide  and  ex¬ 
panding,  and  waist  rather  slender;  his 
legs  rather  short,  as  compared  with  his 
arms  ;  the  feet  and  hands  had  very  nearly 
the  human  form,  except  that  the  thumbs 
were  smaller,  and  situated  higher  to¬ 
wards  the  wrists,  than  in  man.  His 
walk  was  erect,  but  waddling  and  not 
quick,  unless  when  bis  bands  were  used 
to  assist,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree,  to  push 
himself  along  —  his  chief  agility  being 
shown  in  climbing  trees,  and  springing 
from  branch  to  branch,  when  pursued. 
The  perfect  state  of  his  teeth  shewed 
that  he  was  young,  and  in  full  vigour. 
He  was  without  any  vestiges  of  a  tail. 

ASIA. 

A  Survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Maude,  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  on  which  two  vessels,  the  Disco¬ 
very  and  the  Psyche,  are  employed.  Al¬ 
ready,  about  1,000  miles  of  a  very  in¬ 
dented  coast  have  been  surveyed,  from 
Ras-Moosendem,  at  the  entrance,  of  the 
Gulf,  to  the  island  of  Bahrein.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  here  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  basaltic,  and  thence  are  in¬ 
ferred  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  In  the 
high  and  rugged  cape,  which  the  Ancients 
denominated  the  Black  Mountains,  there 
are  two  deep  estuaries,  which  have  been 
named  Elphinston’s  Inlet  and  Colville’s 
Cove.  Several  of  the  smaller  valleys  on 
this  coast  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  by  a  mixed  race  of  Bedouins  and 
Muscat  Arabs. — The  survey  is  expected 
to  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  during  the  present  year. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Capt.  Hunter,  of  the  Donna  Carme- 
lita,  has  discovered  an  island  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  situated  lat.  15°  3, l'S. 
and  Ion.  176°  1 V  E.  from  Greenwich, 
named  Onacuse,  or  Hunter’s  Isle.  The 
complexion  of  the  inhabitants  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  the  Malayan,  but  their  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance  approaches  more  to 
European.  Both  men  and  women  have 
the  little  finger  of  the  left-hand  cut 
down  to  the  first  joint.  Most  of  them 
are  tattooed  with  red,  and  wear  armlets. 
The  women  have  their  faces  cut,  and 
daubed  with  blood.  They  are  excellent 
swimmers.  In  their  traffic  they  shew 
great  probity,  and  a  politeness  very  un¬ 
common.  The  island  is,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  lava,  which,  in  some 
places,  resembles  metal. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

An  aggregate  meeting  of  Catholics 
was  recently  held  in  Dublin ,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  form  a  new  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion-  Lord  Gormanston  was  in  the  chair, 
and  the  meeting  was  very  numerous. 
The  new  Association  is  to  be  formed  un¬ 
der  the  advice  of  a  Committee  composed 
of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Catholic  body.  The  Catholics  disclaim 
the  intention  of  doing  any  thing  which 
can  be  supposed  an  infringement  of  the 
Law,  and  they  therefore  propose  that 
the  new  Association  shall  confine  itself 
to  objects  vihich  are  specially  or  virtu¬ 
ally  iegalized  in  the  late  Act,  viz.  the 
construction  of  chapels,  the  diffusion  of 
education,  and  the  promotion  of  Irish 
agriculture;  the  encouragement  of  the 
consumption  of  Irish  manufactures,  and 
the  extension  of  Irish  commerce;  the 
refutation  of  charges  made  against  the 
Catholics,  and  the  promotion  of  mutual 
toleration  and  kindness,  through  the 
press.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  ascertainfthe  population  of 
the  several  religions  in  Ireland,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  numbers  of  youth  of  each 
persuasion  in  a  course  of  education.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  petition  for  a  repeal 
of  the  late  Statute  against  the  Catholic 
Association  ;  and  a  subscription  was  im¬ 
mediately  entered  into,  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  some  workmen  were  lately  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  a  drain  near  Foss- 
bridge,  in  York ,  they  discovered  three 
distinct  pavements,  at  various  distances 
below  the  surface  of  the  street,  the 
lower  one,  at  the  depth  of  about  twelve 
feet,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
formed  upon  a  swampy  ground,  which 
In  all  probability  bad  formerly  been  the 
bed  of  the  river;  a  conjecture  which  is 
farther  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
some  planks,  evidently  the  sides  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel,  were  found  amongst 
<he  rubbish.  Several  clippings  of  leather 
were  also  found,  and  amongst  them 
some  shoe-soles,  which  prove  to  be 
-formed  of  untanned  hides,  and  what  is 
most  singular  they  are  made  rights  and 
Icjls,  an  invention  which  we  believe  has 
been  considered  by  “  the  craft”  as  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  present  century. 

In  the  woollen  manufactories  in  the 
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West  of  England,  the  following  is  the 
average  rate  of  earnings: — Pickers  3s.  6rf. 
a  week  ;  spinners  from  6s.  to  8s.  a  week; 
weavers  from  8s.  to  lfty.  a  week:  shear¬ 
men  from  105.  6d.  to  If.  15.  a  week; 
burlers  10 d.  a  day;  billyboys  from  2 s.  to 
35.  a  week  ;  feeders  from  35.  6d.  to  45. 
a  week;  sloobers  from  105.  6d.  to  155.  a 
week  ;  millmen  and  gigmen,  who  have 
much  night-work,  earn  about  a  guinea 
a  week.  In  some  branches  of  this  trade 
extraordinary  good  workmen  may  get 
considerably  more  than  is  here  stated  ; 
but  a  respectable  manufacturer  says 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  preceding 
statement  is  rather  above  than  below 
the  average.  There  was  lately  established 
at  Sheptou  Mallet  a  lace  manufactory, 
but  the  earnings  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it  are  not  more  than  one-third  of 
those  paid  in  Nottingham  about  last 
March.  The  lace- machines  have  lately 
experienced  a  great  depression  in  price  ; 
they  have  fallen  more  than  one  half* 
The  crape-weavers  at  Shepton  Mallet 
have  lately  struck.  According  to  their 
masters’  statements,  they  earned  about 
105.  a  week,  but  the  men  say  not  more 
than  from  6s.  to  8s.  Two  hundred  hands 
are  now  wanted  in  this  trade  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Sheptxm  Mallet  alone. 

There  are  still  many  disciples  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  Southcott  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and  one  of  them,  John  Wroe,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and 
in  a  published  rhapsody  calls  upon  his 
fellows  to  assume  the  name  of  “True 
Israelites,”  to  abandon  such  of  their 
garments  as  contain  a  mixture  of  linen 
and  wool,  and  to  put  away  all  pictorial 
representations.  Five  respectable  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  actually  signed  their  names 
to  a  paper  recommending  this  rhapsody 
to  the  obedient  attention  of  mankind. 

The  Church  built  by  the  National 
Commissioners  at  Tildesley ,  Lancashire, 
(see  vol.  xcn.  i.  p.  461,)  has  been  re¬ 
cently  completed,  and  during  the  last 
month  has  been  enriched  with  three 
painted  windows,  executed  by  Wille- 
ment,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ormerod, 
the  proprietor  of  the  surrounding  estate. 
In  the  centra!  window  is  a  copy  of  the 
altar-piece  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
(with  some  slight  variations  introduced, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  general  style 
of  architecture,)  and  the  others  are  com¬ 
posed  of  tracery  in  imitation  of  ant  lent 
painted  glass  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  on 
which  are  ranged  shields  and  RCroils 
with  brief  inscriptions,  forming  a  series 
ml  41  dud*  tiiMf  y’fcofe  bns  d«  of 
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of  monumental  memorial*.  To  this  do¬ 
nation  Mr.  Ormerod  has  added  the  in¬ 
closure  of  the  Church-yard  at  his  own 
expence  with  a  stone  wall  and  iron  rail¬ 
ing,  and  contributed  also  a  peal  of  six 
Bells,  an  Organ,  the  Communion  Plate, 
Books,  and  Pulpit  furniture.  The  en¬ 
tire  donation  exceeds  two  thousand 
pounds,  exclusive  of  the  original  grant 
of  the  land  to  the  Commissioners. 

June  13.  The  first  stone  was  laid, 
with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicings,  of 
the  intended  enlargement  of  Mirfield 
Church,  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of  the 
alterations,  though  very  extensive,  and 
amounting  nearly  to  the  re-building,  is 
to  be  effected  by  the  inhabitants,  with¬ 
out  any  aid  either  from  Government  or 
any  other  quarter.  Besides  the  large 
sum  thus  actually  advanced  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  Parish  Church,  several  hundred 
pounds  were  put  down  in  the  room 
where  the  Committee  had  dined,  towards 
meeting  a  grant  which  hi9  Majesty's 
Commissioners  have  made  to  Mirfield, 
for  building  a  new  Church  in  a  distant 
part  of  that  populous  Parish. 

July  11.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  in  St.  Clement's ,  Oxford, 
was  la  d,  and  excited  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  from  its  being  the  first  Church 
in  that  City  on  a  new  site  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  It  is  in  an  open  field,  com¬ 
manding  a  delightful  view  of  Oxford  and 
the  surrounding  country. 

July  20.  A  distressing  fire,  of  a  most 
extensive  nature,  broke  out  at  Christ¬ 
church, ,  Hants.  It  spread  with  such 
alarming  rapidity,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  weather,  and  the  houses  being 
chiefly  thatched,  that  upwards  of  fifty 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  distressed 
inmates  rendered  homeless. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  Quarter  just  closed  furnishes  a 
proof  that  the  improvement  in  the  last 
year  is  not  evanescent  in  its  character. 
On  the  Customs  and  Excise,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  an  increase  over  the 
produce  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year  of  225,078/.  Some  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Revenue  are  still  more 
favourable;  and  the  total  increase,  in 
the  quarter  ending  July  5,  1825,  exceeds 
that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year  by  504,041/. 

June  2 1.  In  the  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
some  time  s'mce,  an  injunction  was  moved 
for,  to  restrain  the  publishers  of  the  Lancet 
from  promulgating  the  lectures  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  the  surgeon,  such  lectures  hav¬ 
ing  been  delivered  solely  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  his  pupils  ;  the  injunction 
was  moved  for  on  the  grounds  of  a  violation 
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of  literary  property,  a  breach  of  trust,  and 
of  implied  contract.  Mr.  Brougham  had 
argued  that  there  were  no  grounds  whatever 
for  the  motion,  and  that  the  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  had  not  been  proved;  but  the  Lord 
Chancellor  this  day  decided  to  the  contrary  ; 
his  Lordship  said  he  had  advised  with,  the 
Common  Law  Judges  on  the  subject,  who 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
publication  were  by  a  pupil,  an  action  for 
damages  would  lie  against  him,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  law  would  assume  an  implied  contract, 
or  that  if  the  publication  were  by  a  person 
who  received  his  information  through  a 
pupil,  a  similar  action  would  lie  against  the 
person  thus  publishing,  for  the  law  would 
not  permit  that  which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  fraud  to  be  employed  by  a  third  party  to 
the  injury  of  the  person  in  whom  the  pro¬ 
perty  existed.  In  this  view  of  the  law,  he 
perfectly  concurred;  and  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  had  been  made  satisfactorily  to  ap¬ 
pear,  that  this  publication  was  effected  by 
either  a  breach  of  implied  contract  or  of 
trust,  and  on  either  of  these  grounds,  Mr. 
Abernethy  was  entitled  to  the  injunction 
prayed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  confirmed 
the  injunction,  and  ordered  it  to  be  issued. 

June  21.  Tins  afternoou,  a  fire  broke 
out  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Cruzett,  carver 
and  gilder,  in  Great  Titchfield-street,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  destructive  con¬ 
sequences.  It  communicated  to  the  stables 
and  hay- loft  of  Mr.  Woolley,  livery-stable 
keeper,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  completed,  the  flames  spreading 
over  the  houses  of  Margaret-street,  Morti- 
mer-street,  Titchfield-street,  und  Great 
Portland-street.  In  the  rear  of  the  houses 
the  fire  raged  with  tremendous  fury,  and  did 
considerable  damage.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  buildings  were  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins. 

June  25.  That  splendid  building  re¬ 
cently  erected  (at  accost  of  30,000/.)  in 
Pall  Mall  East,  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  was  opened  with  great  pomp, 
in  the  presence  of  their  R-  H.  the  Dukes 
of  York,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Prince  Leopold,  several  Cabinet  Mi¬ 
nisters,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
Soon  after  three  o’clock,  the  President, 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  dressed  in  his  full 
robes,  entered  the  room,  attended  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Corporation,  and  delivered 
an  oration  in  Latin.  His  Majesty,  on 
the  same  morning,  had  bestowed  on  Sir 
H.  Halford  the  Guelphic  Order,  which 
was  worn  by  him  at  the  ceremony. 

June  25.  The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Greenwich ,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  Lord  Bexley,  the  rest  of 
the  Committee/  and  about  2,0ti0  per¬ 
sons,  many  of  the  first  distinction.  Mr. 
Basevi  is  the  architect. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

IVar  Office,  July  1. — Unattached — Maj. 
Fitzgerald,  95th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  In¬ 
fantry,  vice  Pratt. — Capt.  Churchill,  75th 
Foot,  to  be  Major  of  Infantry. 

July  2. — Maj.  Genls.  Sir  J.  Campbell, 
Sir  E.  Blakeney,  Sir  J.  Maclean,  Sir  R.  D. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  F.  Bouverie,  Lord  H. 
Somerset,  and  Rear  Adm.  Sir  T.  M.  Hardy, 
to  be  Knights  Comm,  of  the  Bath. — Maj.- 
gen.  SirT.  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
be  a  Bart,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

July  4. — Maj. -gen.  Bourk  to  be  Lieut. - 
gov.  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

War  Offi.ce,  July  9. — Unattached — Maj. 
Drummond,  72d  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col. — 
Capt.  Fitzroy,  Royal  Pceg.  of  Horse  Guards, 
to  be  Major. — Capt.  Bingham,  1st  Reg.  of 
Life  Guards,  to  be  Major  oflnfantry, 

July  16'. — Coldst.  Reg.  of  Foot  Guards, 
Col.  J.  Macdonnell  tobe  Lieut.-col. ;  Lieut.- 
col.  J.  Hamilton  to  be  Major,  with  the  rank 
of  Col. ;  Lieut.-col.  W.  H.  Raikes  to  be 
Major,  with  the  rank  of  Col.  vice  Macdonnell.; 
Brevet  Lieut.-col.  G.  Bowles,  and  Brevet 
Major  Sir  C.  A.  F.  Bentinck  ;  Lieut.-col.  G. 
Fitz-CIarence,  vice  Hamilton. ;  Lieut.-col. 
F.  Russell,  vice  Raikes,  to  be  Capts.  and 
Lieut. -cols. — 95th Ditto,  Maj.  W.  G.  Came¬ 
ron,  1st  or  Gren.  Reg.  to  be  Lieut.-col.  vice 
Brown;  Lieut.-col.  A.  C.  Wylly,  to  be 
Lieut.-col.  rzceCameron.  Unattached:  Capt. 
J.  H.  J.  Stapleton,  3d  Reg-  Foot  Guards, 
to  be  Lieut.-Col.  ;  Capt.  J.  A.  Schreiber, 
6th  Drag.  Guards,  to  be  Major.  Brevet : 
To  be  Aides-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty,  with 
the  rank  of  Col.  in  the  Army  ;  Lieut.-col.  R. 
C.  St.  John  Lord  Clinton;  and  Lieut.-col. 
C.  Morland,  9th  Light  Dragoons.  To  be 
Major— Capt.  D.  Urquhart,  39th  Reg. 

July  16.— Sir  Philip  Egerton,  of  Egerton 
and  Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  to  be  a  Bart,  to 
use  the  surname  of  Grey,  in  addition  to,  and 
before,  that  of  Egerton,  and  bear  the  arms 
of  Grey  de  Wilton,  quarterly  with  those  of 
Egerton  ;  as  his  late  brother  did,  see  p.  8. 
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Member  retuened  to  Parliament. 
Tyrone. — The  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowry 
Corry,  ofAhenis,co.  Tyrone,  and  of  Castle - 
coole,  Fermanagh,  vice  Stewart, 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Walter  Fletcher,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall 
in  York  Cathedral. 

Rev.  James  Johnson  to  the  Prebendal  Stall 
of  Hampton,  in  Hereford  Cathedral. 

Rev.  C.  Nixon,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in 
Southwell  Collegiate  Church,  Notts. 

Rev.  J.  Cross,  to  be  Precentor,  and  Rev.  W. 

Miller  a  Minor  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 
Rev.  J.  Brown,  Bottisham  V.  co.  Camb. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner,  St.  Sepulchre’s  P.  C. 
Cambridge. 

Rev.  R.  Edmonds,  Woodleigh  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  Morgan  Evans,  to  the  Benefice  of 
Builth,  and  Llanddewir  cwm,  co.  Brecon. 
Rev.  J.  Tapp  Griffith,  Great  Elme  R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Head,  Bromfield  P.  C.  Kent. 
Rev.  H.  Jones,  Northop  V.  Flintshire. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Leach,  Sutton  Montague  R. ; 

with  Lovington  P.  C.  Somerset. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Legge,  Bray  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  T.  Musgrave,  St.  Mary  the  Great  P.  G. 
Cambridge. 

Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  Mary-le- bonne  R.  Middx. 
Rev.  J.  Stratton,  Halston  V.  Kent ;  also  a 
Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Rev.  H.  Tripp,  Blackborough  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  V.  F.  Vyvyan,  Withell  R.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  C.  Ward,  Moulden  R.  co,  Bedford. 
Rev.  John  West,  Evercreech  V.  Somerset, 
with  Chesterblade  Chapelry  annexed. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead,  Chard  V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Whyley,  Eaton  Bray  V.  Beds. 
Rev.  T.  Wynter,  Daylesford  R.  co.  Wore, 
Rev.  R.  Richards,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  York. 

Rev.  John  Langley,  of  Worcester,  Domes¬ 
tic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 


dispensation. 

Rev-  A.  Stapleton,  to  hold  Halwill  R.  with 
that  of  East  Budleigh,  Devon. 


BIRTHS. 


May  11.  At  Upper  Kennington  Green, 
the  wife  of  John  McDermott,  esq.  a  dau. 

JuneZG.  At  Woburn  Vicarage,  Bucks, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Alexander  Dallas,  a  son. 
— 28.  at  the  Residentiary  House,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Wm.  V.  Vernon,  Canon  Residenti¬ 
ary  of  York  Cathedral,  and  son  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop,  a  son  and  heir. — At  Over- 
legh  Hall,  near  Chester,  the  wife  of  Captain 


J.  Patterson,  a  son. — 29.  At  Eccleshall  Cas¬ 
tle,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ryder,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lich¬ 
field  and  Coventry,  a  son. — 30.  the  wife  of 
Adolphus  Meetkerke,  esq.  of  Julians,  Herts, 
a  dau. 

Lately.  In  Stratton-st.  Piccadilly,  Lady 
Jane  Peel,  a  dau. 

July  2.  At  lioldernesse-house,  Park- lane, 

the 
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the  March,  of  Londonderry,  a  son. — 5.  At  17.  At  Burroughs  Hill,  Hendon,  the  Right 
Alderton-hall,  Suffolk,  Mrs.  Rodwe^l,  a  son.  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Isabella  Willis,  of  Red- 
13.  At  Combe,  Herefordshire,  the  wife  of  burn,  a  dan. 1 — 18.  At  Elton,  co.  Durham, 
T.  B.  Ricketts,  esq.  a  son. — 15.  The  wife  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sutton,  a  son. — 20.  At  Rush- 
Rev.  R.  Clowes,  Vicar  of  Knutsford,  a  dau.  den-hall,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Williams,  esq. 
. — 17.  At  New  North-st.  Red  Lion  sq.  the  High  Sheriff  of  Northamptpnshire,  a  son. 
wife  of  James  Barton  Hill,  esq.  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


May  26.  At  Mary-le-bonnc  church,  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Best,  to  Mary  dau.  of  Ear d- 
ley  Wilmot  Michell,  esq.  of  Wargroves, 
Sussex. 

Lately.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Cur- 
zon,  son  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  to  Sophia,  2d 
dau.  of  Robert  Holden,  esq.  of  Nuttall-tem- 

ple,  Notts. - jW.  C.  Hamilton,  esq.  of 

Craighlaw,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Kirkcowan,  Wigtonshire. - At.  St. 

Clement  Danes,  Thomas  Price  Wynne,  esq. 
East  India  Co’s  Bengal  Med.  Service,  to 
Anne  Maria  dau.  of  the  late  R.  H.  Cox,  esq. 
of  Christchurch,  Hants. 

June  28.  At  Broxborne  church,  Herts, 
Donat.  Henehy  O’Brien,  esq.  Capt.  R.N.  to 
Hannah,  dau.  of  late  John  Walmsley,  esq. 

of  Castlemeer,  co.  Lancaster. - At  Thor- 

ney  Abbey,  Rev.  Harry  Smith,  to  Ann,  dau. 

of  late  J.  Wing,  esq. - 29.  At  St.  George’s, 

Hanover-sq.  John  Fountaine,  esq.  to  Marian 
Catherine,  dau.  of  late  W.  Hodges,  esq.  R.A. 

. - 30.  At  Sherborne,  George  Rider,  esq. 

of  Grenno-house,  near  Sheffield,  to  Matilda, 

dau.  of  late  Mr.  J.Thirkell. - G.  W.  C. 

Stapylton,  esq.  son  of  Major-gen.  the  Hon. 
G.  A.  C.  Stapylton,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of 
John  Butteel,  esq.  of  Fleet,  Devonshire. 

- - At  Saling-grove,  Essex,  Thos.  Barrett 

Lennard,  esq.  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  T.  B. 
Lennard,  hart,  of  Belhus,  to  Mary,  dau.  of 
lateBartlet  Bridger  Shedden,  esq.  ofGower- 
«treet,  London. 

July  2.  At  Croydon  church,  Capt.  John 
Siracoe  Macauly,  R.Eng.  to  Anne  Gee,  dau. 
of  late  John  Elmsley,  esq.  Chief  Justice  of 

Lower  Canada. - 4.  At  St.  George’s,  Han- 

over-square  Capt.  Price  Blackwood,  R.  N.  to 
Helen  Selina,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  She¬ 
ridan,  esq. - At  George’s,  Hanover-square, 

6.  Waymouth,  esq.  to  Eliz.  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  late  Hugo  Meynell,  esq.  of  Quorn- 

don-hall, co, Leicester. - At  St.  Margaret’s, 

Westminster,  Charles  Greenwood,  esq.  of 
Great  Queen-street,  to  Ann  Louisa  Adriana, 
dau.  of  Rev.  Alex.  Sterky,  of  James-street, 

Buckingham-gate. - 5.  At  Ribbesford 

church,  James  Taylor,  esq.  of  Moore-green, 
Worcestershire,  to  Anne  Eliz.  dau.  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Michael  Moseley,  esq.  of  Wintcrdyne. — 
At  Dinton,  Wilts,  Rev.  Wadham  Knateh- 
bull,  son  of  Wymiliam  Knatchbull,  e3q,  of 
Russell-place,  to  Louisa  Eli/,.  third  dau.  of 
Wra-  Wyndham,  esq.  of  Dinton.— — At 
Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  Rev.  Jojm  Ayre,  to 
HenntdUb  dau.  ytf  Rgt>  Leigh  Riel  imotvl, 
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Rector  of  Turvey. - At  Woodford,  Essex, 

Richard  Benuett,  esq.  of  Spital-square,  to 
Ann  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  Rupert  Kink, 

esq.  of  Grove-lodge,  Woodford.' - 6.  At 

St.  Peter’s,  Leeds,  the  Rev.  J.  Achworth, 
to  Sarah,  dau.  of  M.  Thackrey,  esq.  St. 
Ann’s-hill,  Burley. — — At  Christchurch, 
Hants,  Hector  B.  Monro,  esq.  son  of  the 
late  lieut.-gen.  Monro,  to  Lewina,  dau.  of 
L.  D.  G.  Tregonwell,  esq.  of  Cranbourne- 

lodge. - At  St.  George’s,  Lieut.  Charles 

W.  Ross,  R.  N.  to  Sophia  dau.  of  David 

Richardson,  esq.  of  Wellelose-square. - 7. 

At  Great  Stambridge,  Essex,  the  Rev.  W. 
Worsley,  to  Louisa  Ann,  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

Wm.  Benson  Ramsden. - At  Seal,  near 

Sevenoaks,  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  bart. 
of  Broomham,  Sussex,  to  Juliana,  dau.  of 

late  Rev.  Wm.  Humphry. - At  Milford, 

Hants,  Rev.  Henry  Cookeram,  of  Becken¬ 
ham,  Kent,  to  Mary  Octavia,  dau.  of  late 

Sir  W.  Fraser,  bart. - 8.  At  Ilfracombe, 

Devon,  Capt.  Alder,  R.  N.  of  Southampton, 

to  Miss  Isabella  Mary  Forrest. - 9.  At  St. 

George’s,  Hanover-square,  Henry  Sbiffner, 
esq.  Capt.  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  Sir  George 
Sbiffner  of  Coombe-place,  Sussex,  to  Emily, 
dau.  of  late  Thomas  Brooke,  esq.  of  Church 

Minshull,  Cheshire. - AtFelbrigg,  Henry 

Baring,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Somerley,  Hants,  to 
Cecilia  Anne,  eld.  dau.  of  Rear  Adm.  Wind¬ 
ham. - 11.  At  the  house  of  the  British 

Consul  at  Dunkerque,  in  France,  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Hobart  Fitzgibbon,  M»  P.  2d 
son  of  the  late  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clare,  to 
Diana,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Chas.  Woodcock, 

esq. - 12.  At  Islington  church,  and  at 

the  French  Ambassador’s  chapel,  Mons.  P. 
E.  Alletz,  to  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  late  J. 

Green,  esq.  of  Highbury-park. - 13.  At 

Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  Col.  James  Ha¬ 
milton,  from  Columbia,  to  Marian  Eliz.  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Anderson,  esq.  of  Winter- 

field. - At  Inch-house,  Edinburgh,  Major 

Robert  Gordon,  of  Hillhead,  to  Jane,  dan. 
of  the  late  Walter  Little  Gilmour,  esq.- — . — 
At  Walcot  church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  J.  King, 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  Maria, 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  Lieut. -col.  George  Carlton. 

- 14.  At  St.  James’s  Church,  Arthur 

Capel,  Esq.  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Janetta 
Beauclerk,  third  dau.  of  late  Duke  of  St. 

Alban’s. - -15.  At  Seaton,  m  Devonshire, 

the  Rev.  Cecil  Robert  Smith,  to  Mary  Jam*, 
eldest  dau.  of  late  Cob  Warreny  3d  Goarrtj . 
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Karl  Whitworth. 

May  13.  At  Knowle,  Kent,  after  three 
days  illness,  aged  71,  the  Right  Hon.  I 
Charles  Whitworth,  first  Earl  Whitworth 
of  Adbaston,  co.  Stafford,  Barou  Adbaston, 
Lord  Whitworth  of  Newport  Pratt,  co.  Gal¬ 
way.  G.  C.  B.  a  Privy  Councillor,  Lord  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Planta¬ 
tions,  High  Steward  of  Stafford-upon- 
Avon,  and  D.C.L. 

The  Whitworths  are  an  ancient  Stafford¬ 
shire  family;  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lai-t  century,  produced  a  nobleman 
between  whose  character  and  that  of  the 
late  Earl  there  are  many  points  of  simila¬ 
rity.  Like  him  he  was  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  embassies, 
like  him  created  Baron  Whitworth  of  Gal¬ 
way,  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  resemb¬ 
lance,  died  in  the  year  1725,  leaving  no 
heir  to  his  title. 

The  deceased  Earl  was  grandson  of  a 
younger  brother  of  this  nobleman,  which 
younger  brother,  who  was  M.  P.  for  Mine- 
head,  Surveyor-General  of  his  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  Secretary  of 
Barbadoes,  settled  at  Leybourne,  in  Kent. 
His  son,  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  Knt.  also 
M.  P.  for  Minehead,  married  (June  1, 
1749)  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Snel- 
ley,  esq.  Commissioner  of  the  Stamp 
Office,  and  had  issue  by  her  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

He  was  born  at  Leybourne  Grange,  but 
in  1776  removed  with  his  father  to  Stan- 
more,  Sir  Charles  having,  with  his  eldest 
son’s  consent,  obtained  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  enabled  him  to  sell  Leybourne 
to  James  Hawley,  esq.  M.B.  and  F.R.S. 
whose  son,  Sir  Henry  Hawley,  Bart,  now 
resides  at  that  beautiful  seat.  Earl  Whit¬ 
worth  was  educated  at  Tunbridge  school, 
under  Mr.  Cawthorne  the  poet,  and  Mr. 
Towers,  the  translator  of  Caesar  and  other 
Latin  classics.  Among  his  school-fellows 
were  Colonel  James,  of  Tytham  Lodge, 
Kent,  Christopher  Hull,  esq.  of  Sidcup, 
and  the  late  Lord  Eardley.  To  the  second 
of  these  he  was  fag;  and,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  third  was  created  a 
baronet  whilst  at  school,  which  occasioned 
a  holiday  and  treat,  &c.  Soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  this  academy,  Mr.  Whitworth  became 
an  officer  in  the  Guards. 

His  fust  diplomatic  mission  was  to  the 
Court  of  Poland,  whither  he  was  sent  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  1786.  War¬ 
saw  was  then  the  centre  of  intrigues  ;  for 
a  new  partition  of  Poland  happened  to 
be  meditating  at  that  moment,  and  the 
generous  attempt  at  national  independ¬ 


ence  proved  but  the  signal  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  that  ancitent  state.  Even 
then  the  King,  an  accomplished  but  weak 
prince,  was  dictated  to  in  his  own  capital 
by  the  Ambassador  of  St.  Petersburg; 
and  the  successor  of  John  Sobieski  who 
saved  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and  of  those 
powerful  princes  who  held  Prussia  in  vas¬ 
salage,  and  considered  the  Russians  as  a 
wild  Tartarian  horde,  was  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  cruel  mandates  of  Frederick,  Leopold, 
and  Catharine. 

After  residing  two  years  in  Poland,  Mr. 
Whitworth  was  recalled,  and  in  Sept.  1788 
nominated  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mi¬ 
nister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Russia.  Warsaw  had  presented  the  sin¬ 
gular  spectacle  of  a  King  retained  a  kind 
of  state  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  while 
a  foreign  Ambassador  assumed  all  the 
functions  of  royalty ;  but  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  a  heroine 
possessed  of  a  masculine  mind,  adored 
by  her  own  subjects,  holding  Polaud  in 
chains,  and  threatening  to  render  the 
Greek  cross  triumphant  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont.  But  Catharine  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  French  philosophers  and 
statesmen  j  and  this  circumstance,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  recent  events  of  a  disagree¬ 
able  nature,  had  created  somewhat  of  an 
aversion  in  the  bosom  of  this  princess  to 
the  British  Cabinet,  if  not  to  the  Nation. 
From  this  feeling  consequences  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  commerce  of  England  might 
have  been  anticipated,  but  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  forewarned  her  of  her  own  danger. 

In  1793,  when  the  English  ministers 
determined  to  take  part  in  the  confederacy 
against  France,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
invest  the  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  add  dignity 
to  his  mission  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Whitworth 
from  this  moment  began  to  act  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  part  on  this,  now  become  the  great 
theatre  of  European  politics.  A  more 
intimate  connexion  than  had  hitherto 
subsisted  became  an  object  of  mutual 
desire;  a  subsidiary  treaty  began  to  be 
hinted,  and  the  death  of  the  Empress 
alone  prevented  its  completion.  The  zeal 
of  her  son  and  successor,  Peter  111.,  re¬ 
quired  but  little  stimulus  to  induce  him 
to  make  a  common  cause  with  the  chief 
potentates  of  Europe.  He  entered  into 
the  contest  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry  ;  while  his 
General,  Suwarrow,  at  the  head  of  a  cho¬ 
sen  body  of  troops,  conferred  new  lustre 
on  the  Russian  arms.  But  the  sudden 
reverse  that  occurred  in  Switzerland,  add¬ 
ed  to  some  misunderstanding  relative  to 
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Holland,  and  a  coolness  that  to^k  place 
between  Hit*  two  Imperial  Courts,  were 
calculated  tj  effect  an  alteration  in  tlie 
aspect  of  public  affairs.  This  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  domestic  incident,  for  the 
introduction  of  an  obscure  actress  pro¬ 
duced  a  complete  change  in  the  politics 
of  Russia,  and  all  that  had  been  achieved 
by  the  talents  of  our  minister  there  was 
overturned  by  the  arts  of  a  cuuning  and 
intriguing  female. 

On  the  return  of  the  Ambassador  he 
was  created,  March  21,  1800,  an  Irish 
Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Whitworth  of 
Newport  Pratt,  co.  Galway,  and  soon  after 
the  critical  situation  of  this  country  in 
respect  to  the  northern  states,  all  of  whom 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  England, 
.required  the  intervention  of  an  able  di¬ 
plomatist  j  and  Lord  Whitworth  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  this  office.  Having  made 
the  necessary  dispositions,  he  repaired  to 
Copenhagen,  in  the  character  of  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  Extraordinary.  While  his  Lord¬ 
ship  commenced  a  treaty  with  the  Count 
de  Bernstorff,  a  nobleman  of  great  talents 
and  influence,  his  mission  was  backed, 
and  his  arguments  supported,  by  a  strong 
squadron,  consisting  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line,  four  bomb-ketches,  and  five  gun¬ 
boats,  which  entered  the  Sound  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Dickson.  As  such 
guests,  however  disagreeable,  were  not  to 
be  slighted,  the  Prince  Royal,  who  had 
for  some  years  taken  upon  himself  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  immedi¬ 
ately  signified  his  wishes,  in  form  of  an 
.invitation,  that  they  should  anchor  in  El- 
sineur  roads.  As  the  Court  of  Denmark 
was  at  that  period  assured  of  support  from 
the  neighbouring  states,  her  ministers 
held  a  high  language,  and,  considering 
England  as  the  aggressor,  affected  rather 
to  demand  than  to  yield  submission. 
However,  after  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed  in  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  our  Plenipotentiary,  an 
adjustment  at  last  took  place,  Aug.  29, 
1800. 

Lord  Whitworth,  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  found  some  relaxation  necessary 
after  the  hurry  of  two  long  journies,  and 
the  labour  and  fatigue  incident  to  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  intricate  negociatiou.  He  also 
coutrived  to  twine  the  roses  of  Venus 
around  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  by  an 
union  peculiarly  auspicious  in  every  point 
of  view.  This  marnage  took  place,  April 
1,  1801,  with  Arabella  Diana,  widow  of 
John  Frederick,  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  and 
eldest  daughter  aud  coheir  of  Sir  Charles 
Cope,  second  Baronet  of  Brewern,  co. 
Oxford,  by  Catharine,  youngest  dan.  of 
Sir  Cecil  Bishop,  fifth  Baionei  of  Parham, 
Sussex  (apd  afterwards  second  wife  of  the 
firscEarl  of  Liverpool).  * 

In  the  mean  tune  new  and  unforeseen 


occurrences  had  taken  plage  France 
loudly  threatened  u s  with  all  the  terrors 
of  «n  invasion;  aud  our  fleets,  on  the 
other  hand,  soured  the  narrow  seas,  in¬ 
tercepted  her  shipping,  and  blockaded  her 
harbours.  Noi withstanding  Lhese  marked 
appearances  of  a  violent  and  lasting  ani¬ 
mosity,  a  negociation,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  depending,  was  accelerated  at 
this  critical  period  with  all  the  subtitty  of 
diplomatic  refinement.  For  some  tune 
past  an  active  intercourse  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  Gov<  ruinenis  ;  flags  of 
truce  and  defiance  were  actually  display¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
strait;  so  that  while  Boulogne  and  Dun¬ 
kirk  were  bombarded  and  blockaded  by 
hostile  squadrons,  the  ports  of  Dover  and 
Calais  were  frequently  visited  by  the 
packet-boats  and  the  messengers  of  the 
Courts  of  St.  James’s  and  the  Thuilleries. 
At  length  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  alter  a  long  but  secret 
negociation  with  M.  Otto,  duiing  which 
the  humiliating  intervention  of  a  third 
person  was  not  recurred  to,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  suddenly  announced  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
England  on  the  one  part,  and  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  the  other.  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  six  months,  during 
which  the  public  expectation  was  amaz¬ 
ingly  excited  by  alternate  hopes  and 
fears,  the  long-expected  treaty  was  signed, 
ratified,  and  promulged  according  to  the 
established  forms.  9 

The  treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  March 
27,  1802,  was  considered  by  some  poli¬ 
ticians  rather  as  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  than  a  definitive  pacification;  and 
the  event  proved  that  too  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  importance  were  left  open  for 
future  discussion.  Lord  Cornwallis,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  returned  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  welcomed  by  the  well-merited  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  first  by  Mr.  Jackson,  then  by  Mr. 
Merry,  and  finally  by  Loid  Whitworth, 
who,  having  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor, 
was  sent  to  Paris  towaids  the  latter  end  of 
1802,  as  Ambassador  Extraordiuaiy  and 
Plenipotemiary.  (see  vol.i.xxii.  1148.)  On 
his  Lordship’s  arrival  at  Paris  he  found 
himself,  like  his  predecessors,  surrounded 
by  difficulties.  The  war  had  indeed 
ceased,  but  the  hostility  of  the  mind  was 
not  yet  ended.  A  rivalship  in  commerce 
had  succeeded  to  a  livabhtp  in  aims,  and 
the  Custom  Houses  ot  the  respective  na¬ 
tions  were  in  a  state  of  direct  hostility. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  tended  to,  len¬ 
der  this  negociation  delicate  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  such  as  the  renunciation  o/  Par¬ 
ma  ;  the  mission  of  Sgbasuani*  the  occur 
patlon  of  Holland  by  a  cousiduiabfe  anuy* 
iHf*  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons;  and,  above  all,  tfie  aggrandize- 
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Jtnent  of  France  by  means  of  fresh  acqui¬ 
sition*.  These,  and  a  variety  of  other 
objects  of  equal  importance,  seemed  to 
embitter  this  embassy,  and  to  render  it 
disagreeable  to  all  engaged  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  First  Consul  complained 
of  the  personalities  with  which  the  news¬ 
papers  in  London  were  filled,  particularly 
one  published  in  French  bv  the  emigrant 
de  Peltier  (lately  deceased,  see  Part  i. 
p.  647.) ;  of  the  countenance  given  to  the 
ex-bishops  and  refugees,  particularly 
Georges,  afterwards  executed  at  Paris  ;  of 
the  book  published  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  a  variety  of  other  real  or  supposed 
injuries.  But  it  was  the  retention  of 
Maita  that  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  dispute,  and  the  ostensible  cause 
of  the  war  that  ensued. 

‘  After  a  number  of  previous  conferences 
with  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Buonaparte  at  length  sent  for  the 
English  Ambassador,  in  the  beginning  of 
1803,  and  a  long  and  important  interview 
took  place.  The  English  Ministry,  how¬ 
ever,  persisted  in  the  resolution  of  not 
evacuating  Malta,  although  a  categorical 
answer  was  in  the  mean  time  demanded 
by  General  Andreossy,  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  at  London.  On  this  a  rupture 
appearing  to  be  inevitable,  his  Majesty, 
in  March,  1803,  sent  a  message  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  stating  the  pre¬ 
parations  making  in  the  ports  of  France 
and  Holland,  and  recommending  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  measures  as  might  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  honour  of  his  crown  and 
the  security  of  his  dominions.  A  subse¬ 
quent  interview  between  Lord  Whitworth 
and  Buonaparte,  instead  of  healing  appears 
to  have  widened  the  breach,  and  his  Lord- 
ship’s  prompt  and  dignified  repression  of 
the  Usurper’s  intemperate  address, before 
a  full  court  and  all  the  foreign  ministers 
(a  relation  of  which  was  printed  in  vol. 
i.xxnr.  270),  is  celebrated  throughout 
Europe.  Lord  Whitworth,  on  his  first 
interview  with  Mons.  Talleyrand,  remon¬ 
strated  against  the  insult  offered  to  him,  as 
alike  offensive  “  to  his  public  and  private 
feelings.”  He  added,  that  he  had  repaired 
to  the  levee  “  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  present  his  countrymen, 
but  not  to  treat  of  political  subjects ;  and 
that  unless  he  had  an  assurance  from  him 
that  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  disagreeable  occur¬ 
rences,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  discontinuing  his  visits  to  the  Thuil- 
leries.”  Similar  remonstrances  were  also 
made  in  the  King’s  name,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  but 
Malta  again  became  the  bone  of  contention, 
an  i  projets  innumerable  were  formed,  pre¬ 
sented,  and  debated,  relative  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  important  island.  At  length 
Gert.  Mag.  July ,  1825. 
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the  English  Minister,  in  consequence  of 
positive  orders  from  his  Court,  delivered 
in  h«  vfltmatsm,  aud  declared  that  if  no 
convention  on  this  basis  was  signed  within 
a  week,  he  had  received  instructions  to 
terminate  his  mission,  and  return  to  Lon¬ 
don.  As  the  Court  of  the  Thuillertes 
would  not  accede  to  this,  it  was  proposed 
by  Talleyrand,  as  a  mezzotermino,  to  re¬ 
linquish  Malta  to  Russia  ;  but  difficulties 
occurred  in  respect  to  this  plan,  and  Lord 
Whitworth  demanded  the  necessary  pass¬ 
ports  for  his  departure.  These  were  at 
length  obtained,  although  not  without 
great  difficulty,  and  after  three  successive 
messages,  on  which  his  Lordship  left  Paris 
May  13,  1  803.  From  this  moment  every 
idea  of  peace  vanished,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  days  an  order  of  Council  was 
issued  for  reprisals,  which,  of  course,  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  war. 

Thus  the  embassy  of  Lord  Whitworth 
was  suddenly  terminated  ;  and  whoever 
considers  the  peremptory  instructions  from 
his  Court  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resolute 
determination  of  the  First  Consul  on  the 
other,  will  allow  that  the  ablest  nego- 
ciator  could  not  have  prolonged  the 
armed  truce  (for  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  peace),  which  had  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  from  March  27, 

1 802,  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  sign¬ 
ed,  to  May  10,  1803,  when  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  ensued. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Cabinet  Mi¬ 
nisters  in  London,  Lord  Whitworth  repair¬ 
ed  to  Knowle,  where  for  some  years  his 
Lordship  chiefly  resided,  rendering  him¬ 
self' exceedingly  popular  by  his  attention 
and  politeness  to  all  descriptions  of  per¬ 
sons.  Mis  native  county,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  furnished  large  bodies  of  volun¬ 
teers  and  yeomanry,  and  he  himself  was 
not  wanting  in  his  exertions  to  en¬ 
courage  their  patriotic  efforts.  No 
sooner  was  the  country  menaced  with  a 
descent,  than  he  raised  and  clothed  at  his 
own  expence  the  Holmesdale  battalion 
of  infantry,  composed  of  600  men,  and  he 
frequently  repaired  to  their  head-quarters 
at  Maidstone,  to  inspect  their  condition. 

On  March  2,  1813,  Lord  Whitworth  was 
made  a  Lord  of  the  King’s  Bed-chamber; 
on  the  1 4th  of  Jane  following  he  was 
created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  Viscount  Whitworth  of  Adbastou, 
co.  Stafford,  and  in  August  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
(see  an  account  of  his  entry  into  Dublin, 
vol.  lxxxiii.  ii.  285.)  At  the  enlargement 
of  the  Order  of  the  bath  in  Jan.  1815,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  twelve  Civil  Knights 
Grand  Crosses ;  and  Nov.  25  that  year  was 
advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Baron  Ad- 
bastbn  and  Earl  Whitworth.  He  resigned 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  Sept.  18 17, 
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*  Ob^itua n't,— Dt^  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ^  £July, 


\Vale«.  In  1805  he  published  *  A  Change 
to  the  Clergy  of  hi<  D  bcese  at'hls  prinitfi^r 
Vixira.fofts  it.’  f8flf'2rid  \$nru  *h».9r'TVHt 
following  y^ar1  was  printed  h tS  *'*  3~WnOif 
preached  at  St.  Pa  tit’s  at  ?h«*  v^ttVK  mdeL 
mg  of  the  Children  ediic  »'*■*?  Vn  'hr  Ch  >f>Y 
S  'bool*  of  Loudon  and  We>tmin'!bef Am/ 
and  in  1807  “  A  Serrft  m  predusWd'lffefOrfc 
the  Loids  Spiritual  and  lYmp  'ral  t%r  the 
A''bt*y  Ch-iiVh,  Westminster.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  >eb.  25.  1S07,  belAg  Mie  <1iy 
pointed  for  a  General  Fa-t,*’  4to.  T'i€ 
latter  excellent  discourse  IS  reviewed  *fil 
vo'.  LxxVtn.  i-  80+.  It  con:aiii!f  adntife 
earnest  «it>  efva  ions  on  the  there  ekisi n  g 
defect  of  accommodations  for  pub  io  »m* 
ship.  In  the  same  ye»r  Bishop  Fisher 
was  translated  to  Salisbury.  !'•  18  8  wig 
P'm'ed  at  Guernsey,  a  Sermon*  he  bAl 
preach d  from  C-  I.  '.  24.  at  t tie  cmw'Cra* 
tion  of  St.  Jam  sS  Cuurch  to  'hat  tslaiU. 

Sincere  and  unostentatious  to  hi*  piety, 
he  was  at  all  times  de>irm«  t>  pi o  note, 
to  the  be>t  of  bis  judgment  and  the  inmost 
Ff-hei,  !).{)•  Lori  Bishop  of  SalLbmy,  of  his  abdhv,  the  cause  of  true  religion 
Cnamellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  Po-  and  practical  benev  lence.  Ever  the  fi  •  rn 
Vfuciai  Precentor  of  Canterbury,  and  F.S. A,  and  steady  fi  tend  of  all  that  was  valuable 
This  exemplary  prelate  was  bom  in  in  m>C:ety,  h'9  anxious  wishes  amt  active 
1748.  the  driest  of  the  ten  sons  (eight  of  services  were  unceasingly  d  voted  to  the 
whom  grew  to  man’s  estate)  of  the  Rev.  secori'y  and  p  oiperity  of  our  E  tab  islud 
John  Fisher  Prebendary  of  Pieston  io  Church.  He  was  an  accomplished  scnnlar 


when  Lord  Talbot  was  appoin'ed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  As  bef-re  Observed,  he  never 
ti&vln'^had  ilsUe,  all  his  titles  have  died 
with  hurt. 

His  LVrfdiVip’s  loss  is  univcrSa'ly  ta- 
fbented  by  ht<  neghbours,  and  equcially 
by  the  poor,  t »  wh.Tn  he  was  a  sincere, 
active,  and  judicious  friend.  It.  »a<  his 
habit  and  delight  to  employ,  in  oceu- 
p  iti  un  suited  to  iheir  >trength  poor  old 
men  anrl  women  about  hi-*  Hon  e,  ga-dcn, 
park,  and  farm.  In  this  Useful  charity 
he  sp.mt  some  thousand  pound-  a  vear  ; 
and  the  aid  privately  rendered  to  objects 
of  compassion  in  other  wavs  by  the  Earl 
and  his  Consult  were  extmdve.  He  was 
&  amiable  and  kind-heai  ted  man  in  all 
the  relation's  of  p'ivate  life,  and  cm- 
sideied  by  all  who  knew  hun.  one  of  ibe 
hetX  examples  of  un  English  Nobleman. 

John  Fisher.  I)  D  Bi-h  p  of  Salisbury. 

ATay  8,  At  his  hou«e  in  Sei  moor  st  eet, 
Loudon,  aged  76,  the  High*  Rev.  John 


the  church  of  Salt' bu i y.  Rector  of  Cal- 
bourn,  iti  the  Lie  of  Wight,  and  Chaplain 
to  Bishop  Thomas,  the  preceptor  of 
George  the  Third.  He  received  the  earlier 
part  of  his  education  at  P- terhoiongh, 
where  his  father  was  then  Vicar;  and  was 
thence  removed  to  St.  Paul’s  School, 
L  mdon.  In  1766  he  was  admitted  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  1770  In  1773  he  was 
elected  a  Felb»w  of  S'.  John’-  College, 
and  in  the  same  year  p.oceeded  M.A.  In 
1780  he  proceeded  B.D..  and  in  that  year 
was  appointed  tutor  to  his  Royal  Highness 


and  a  sound  diVme  ;  but  the  ordinary 
laborious  duties  of  an  extensive  diocese, 
and  the  extraordinary  and  important  avo. 
cations  to  which  his  attention  was  im,  e- 
rativelv  call  d  for  a  considerable  peiiod, 
left  him  little  lei-ure  to  employ  Ins  pen 
in  literacy  pursuits.  But  his  superior 
merit,  both  as  to  ability  and  integrity,  was 
admitted  and  proclaimed  by  the  flattering 
attention  he  at  all  times  ri-ceived  troui  bis 
Majesty  King  GeO'ge  the  Third,  than 
whom  n  >  one  was  better  able  to  di>ceiu, 
or  more  willing  to  appreciate,  what  was 
truly  and  intrinsically  valuab'e.  Of  the 


Prince  F.dwaid,  af  erwards  Duke  nf  Kent,  good  opinion  his  M*je*ty  enteitained  of 
In  1781  he  was  nominated  Chaplain  to  the  B  shop,  no  stronger  pro -f  cou’d  be 


the  King,  and  appointed  one  of  the  De¬ 
puty  Clerks  of  the  Closet.  In  1783  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
An’iquaiies.  In  1785  his  attendance 
upon  Piince  Edward  ceasing  upon  his 
Royal  Highness  going  to  Germany  to 


given  than  that  he  was  selected  to  super¬ 
intend  the  educati<  n  of  the  PrmcesS  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Wales,  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  throne  of  ihese  realms.  With  how 
much  credit  he  conducted  himself  in  that 
arduous  and  important  office,  and  how 


finish  h  s  ediicati  >n  there,  he  went  to  Italy  deeply  the  country  was  mdeb'ed  to  him 
for  his  hea'th  j  and  was  recalled  Irotn  for  t lie  promising  prospect  of  future  puti- 
N’lprb't  in  1786, on  being  appointed  by  tlis  lie  b-n^fits,  which  the  acqu'HerHeitf>  of 
Majesty  a  Canon  of* Windsor.  that  amiable  and  i  lustrious  Prib^e'-S  held 

September  5,  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  forth  to  the  nation  (although  it  plea>ed 
^  FiShCr  married  Dorothea,  only  dan.  of  Providence  to  withdraw  her  froth  us  pi*e- 
Johrt  Fiestim  Scrivenor,  esq.  of  Sibion  maturely),  is  already  sufficiently  knoWn, 
’Abbey,  Suff  nk  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  will  ever  be  gratefu  !v  remembered.'" 
•find  two  daughters.  Jn  the  peculiar  duties  if  hid  dlo^c-e. 

Having  proceeded  D.D  in  1789,  he  the  Bishop  was  most  exemplary  and  at- 
*tfesigned  hi s  eanonry  in  1803,  on  being  tentive.  Anxious  not  only  to  OorEdfct 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter.  In  the  abuses,  but  to  promote  what  was  behefi- 
eud  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  cial  to  the  general  and  lo&al  interests  6f 
preceptor  to  the  Princest  Charlotte  of  the  church*  he  was  at  all  times  most 
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feadily  accessible,  to  his  clergy.  He  was 
flat  merely  their  Diocesan,. but  their  father 
and  friend.  To  every  thing  suggested  to 
him  he  give  a  rn  »>t  willing  aitention  and 
aerrpqs  coM'ideration ;  ami  his  warmest 
support  and  co-opera?  ion  io  all  >h»t  was 
praiseworthy,  and  tendeJ  to  a  laudable 
ubjret.  M;  .  j 

Ip  the  rela'ims  of  private  life,  they 
F&p  experienced  his  excellent  qualities 
win  bear  testimony  in  the  poignancy  of 
thei/  feelings,  to  what,  in  language,  thry 
will  6nl  it  impossible  to  express.  With 
all  toe  cheerful  vivacity  and  engaging 
urbaniiy  of  mmners,  the  overflow  of  a 
tru  y  amiable  and  well  orde/e  I  mind, 
he  was  invariably  modest,  humble,  kind, 
benevolent,  aud  charitable,  even  to  an 
extreme. 

Tbe  principal  feature  in  the  Bishop’s 
character  was  the  command  of  h  s  t-  nicer. 
Suffering  during  life  under  buddy  mdis- 
position,  be  was  seldom  h  ard  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  but  bme  pam  with  a  patient  smile, 
Well  known  to  those  ah  <ut  h<m.  He  seem- 
e  I  to  make  it  his  first  study  that  >h^  mind 
Should  nut  partake  of  the  i>riiabiliiy  of 
the  body.  It  an  expression  of  impatience 
escaped  him,  it  was  followed  by  instant 
placability  ;  and  a  restiesMiess  d  scovered 
i' self  m  his  manner,  until  by  some  act  of 
kindness  every  unpleasant  impre-sion 
was  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  offen  led 
paity.  His  anger  was  never  provoked  on 
his  own  account:  seldom  stirred,  except 
when  he  heard  the  absent  a  tacked, —  a 
practice  in  which  tie  never  indulged  him¬ 
self,  nor  wa<  able  silently  to  endtue  in 
Others  It  roused  him  in  his  ino^t  placid 
moods.  From  pride  of  place  and  person 
he  was  entirely  free.  And  ahh  mgb  he 
pa  sed  ihe  la»ger  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
lilt 'xicatmg  air  of  a  Court,  was  dis  in- 
guisdied  by  i he  personal  friendship  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  elevated  to  'he  highest 
rank  of  his  profession,  he  preserved  uni¬ 
formly  his  natural  character.  Mild,  quiet, 
humble,  and  nna-sumtng,  he  was  ready 
al  'ays  to  attribute  his  rise  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence  o!  his  R  yal  Ration,  lather  than  to 
hi*  own  deserts.  IfvauUy  ever  discovered 
Used,  it  was  when  he  ielated  woh  honest 
pride  the  act  of  self-denial  and  integrity 
to  which  lie  owed  his  advancement.  And 
this,  he  used  io  thank  Hod,  he  had  had 
fhe  grace  to  practise,  and  the  King  the 
goodness  to  appreciate.  Of  his  piety  a-  d 
charity  it  is  not  meet  to  speak,  •  xceptmg 
Olliv  Ibis,  that  his  unbounded  benevolence 
at  once  the  ornament  and  fault  of  his 
character.  He  wished  ooul  ge  and  serve 
every  man  that  app<  cached  h  ill ;  and  by 
his  urbanity  and  accesgibilit  v,  led  the  over 
aaugu  ne  to  entertain  hopes  he  never  in  - 
tended  to  iase,  and  which  n»  human 
BJeans  could  reajjse.  Such  a  disposition 
7w^%  iqcompatihle  with  ibe  vice  of  avaiicc. 


>  |  £  Q  j  10  qqc  ^  g  g  -Of,')  |  j  p  A  p  rK 

He  expended  a  large  portion  of  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  see  in  acts  of  berievqlence, 
and  left  his  bishoprick  as  he  came  to  itf 
master  only  of  hfs  piivate  fortune. 

Oo  the,  10’h  liig  lemains  weie  interred 
with  appropriate cerem  nv  in  S  ,Qeq  gr*S 
Coaoel.  at  Wmd-or.  I’tie  body  waj.euk* 
veved  in  a  hea>>,e  drawn  bv  vx/'Orsu-j 
Caparisoned  with  purple  velvet  <o*ermg 
aud  rich  plumes  of  osirich  feathers  with 
escutcheons  an<l  ai morial  beatings.  Thd 
hearse  was  followed  by  five  oarages  of 
the  Royal  Family,  one  of  which  be'onged 
to  Prince  Leopold;  al-o  by  three  mourn¬ 
ing  coaches  with  four  horses  each;  the 
family  carriages;  the  carriages  of  ihp 
Biehop  of  Rath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of 
S’.  Divid’s,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Bishop  of  Asiph;  the  car-iages 
of  ttie  F.ail  of  Pembr  ke.  Kiri  Nelson, 
Lord  Brid  »ort,  Wa  Itiam  Wyndham,  estj. 
and  several  others.  Tne  boity  on  entering 
St.  George’s  Chapel  was  met  by  die  Rev. 
Dem  and  Cations,  together  with  'h-1  Rev. 
Mr.  Gossett,  die  Rector  of  Windsor,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Sumner,  and  the  surrounding 
clergy.  Tne  wtiple  were  dressed  in  their 
full  canonicals.  The  burial  set  vice  wa* 
read  by  the  Dean  ;  and  the  bo  ly  was  tie- 
poshed  in  a  vault  in  the  Chapel  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

A  portrait  of  his  Lordship,  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  (iacer.  adorns  the  Gieat  Roam 
in  Salisbury  Palace. 

Lord  Kumaine. 

May  2 3.  A>  hi-  iiouse  in  Puheney  street, 
Bath,  aged  60,  the  Right  Han.  James 
Caulfiel  i  Browne,  21  Baron  Kiimame 
of  the  N'eile,  co  Mayo.  8th  Baronet,  and 
a  Governor  of  the  county,  of  Mayo. 

He  was  ‘he  eldest  goo  of  John  the  firgt 
Baron,  by  Alice  Caulfi'  Id,  2d  dan.  of 
Jame*.  3d  Vise.  Charletriont,  an  I  sis'er  of 
the  first  and  celebrated  Et'l  of  that  name. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father’s  titles  June  7, 
1793.  having  married,  on  the  25  h  of  July 
preceding,  Anne,  4'h  dan.  of  the  la  e 
Right  Hon.  Sir  H-mry  Cavendish,  of  Dove- 
r  dge  Hall,  Derby,  Bart.  *>V  Sarah  B  r rones g 
Waterpaik.  By  tins  Inly  Lord  Kilmame 
had  issue  four  sons  aud  one  daughter;; 
the  eldest,  John  Cavend  sh.  now  Lo  d,  Kd- 
maine,  married  J  tn.  A,  1822,  El  za9  dau, 
of  David  Lyon,  esq.  of  Poti  an  i-place,  «■ 

Sib  John  Grey  Egerton.  Bart. 

May  24.  At  RirUunoiul,  whther  he  had 
repat. ed  for  the  improvement  of  his  health, 
aged  58,  sir  John  G<ey  Egerion,  eighth 
Baronet  of  Eger  ton  and  Outtou  Paik,  op. 

Che.  ter.  D  G  li  a  rmI’ 

He  was  burn  at  Btoxt>n,  Cheshire, 
July  11,  1766,  the  el  le-t  son  of  Pojhp 
Egertpn,  of  Egeitim  and  Dolton,  esq.  by 
his  first  enu sip  Marys  dau.  ot  Sir.  iwpcis 
Llaskius  Eyles,"  third  baronet  oiT  Mimr 

Park, 
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Park,'  ifeftft.  life  wasrfiarnfcd  at  Bitelc- 

fQvjr&M&l  mv  to;>Matiay 

dau.'of  Ti  S cbtV  Jackson,  6T  Lonifdu,  esq. 
am]  remarried  in’ June  following  b^‘  special 
license,  at  Serjeant  Adair's  chambers  in 
Lidcolu’s  Inn,  she  being  under  age  and 
her  mother  re-married.  This  lady  died 
s.  p.  and  Sir  John  remained  a  widower  till 
his  death. 

From  1812  to  1819  he  sat  in  Parliament 
for  the  city  of  Chester  j  and  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Egerton  Earl  of  Wilton,  and 
seventh  Baronet*,  Sept.  23,  1814,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Baronetcy,  as  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Egerton,  second  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Borringdnn,  whose  tutor  he  had 
John,  second  son  and  heir  of  Dr.  Philip,  been,  to  the  Rectory  of  Zeal  Monacho- 

fourth  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  rutn,  in  Devonshire.  On  the  1st  Dec. 

Kpight}  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Rowland  the  in  the  same  year,  he  was  united  to  Eliza- 
first  Baronet,  whose  first  and  third  sons  beth  Maria,  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Ball, 


and  whence  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
'i  rmity  Collie,’  Cambridge,  in  1769.  Rl  * 
proceeded  B.A.  1773,  M.A.  1779,  S.T.P. 
1807.  In  1  77‘2  he  returned  to  West min'^A. 
ster  as  an  Assistant  Ma3ter,  ami  such  tapm 
continued  till  1784.  One  of  his  first  clfefr^D 
rical  duties  was  that  of  an  oQc'tifciooal 
Assistant  Preacher  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet- 
street  ;  he  was  afterwards  edgaged  at  St. 
James’s  Chapel,  in  the  Hampstead  Road. 

In  1780,  when  his  friend  Sir  Edroi  Cra^A 
dock  Hartopp  served  High  Sheriff  of  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  Air.  Andrewes  acted  as  his 
Chaplain.  In  1788  he  was  presented  by 


died  s.  p.,  and  whose  second  son,  Sir  John 
the  second  Baronet,  was  the  direct  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Earl  ofWil- 
tOD,  whose  male  line  had  become  extinct 
on  his  death. 

Sir  John  Grey  having  died  issueless,  he 
is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Egerton,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Tarporley  and  the  Higher  Mediety 
of  Malpas. 

Da.  Andrewes,  Dean  of  Canterbury . 

June  2.  At  the  Rectory  House,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  aged  75,  Gerrard  Andrewes,  D.  D. 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St. 
James’s,  Westminster. 

This  distinguished  divine  was  born  at 
Leicester,  April  3,  1750,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Gerrard  Andrewes,  Vicar  of  Syston 
and  of  St.  Nicholas,  Leicester,  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  that 
town.  His  mother  was  Isabella,  dau.  of 
John  Ludlam,  esq.  of  Leicester,  whose 
uncle,  Sir  George  Ludlam,  was  Chamber- 
lain  of  London  from  1718  to  1727.  Under 
Syston,  in  Nichols’s  History  of  the  County, 
is  given  a  pedigree  of  the  family,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  name  of  Thomas 
Andrewes,  of  Weston  Baggard,  co.  Here¬ 
ford,  who  died  in  1615,  at  the  age  of  114, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  beau  among 
the  six  Herefordshire  couples,  who  enter¬ 
tained  King  James  the  First  with  a  Morris- 
dance,  when  one  with  another  they  averaged 
a  hundred  years  in  age. — It  is  remarkable 
that  Dr.  Audrewes’s  father  was  one  of 
c*  fifteen  children  and  his  mother  one  of 
-V9*feventeen  ;  yet  he  was  the  only  remaining 
lo  male  of  either  grandfather. 

«ii«tjDr.  Andrewes,  as  his  father  had  been, 
'Oi St m  *  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
«fbt*re  he  was  elected  a  scholar  in  1764, 

*  Of  whom  ee  a  short  memoir  in  vol. 
',B¥x^tV.  iP.  402.  The  earldom  was  en- 
the  ^etidnd  <and  third  suns  of  Earl 
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Rector  of  Wymondham,  Leic.;  by  this 
marriage  he  had  three  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  a  son  of 
John  Baker,  esq.  formerly  M.  P.  for  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  second  died  an  infant,  and 
the  third  died  unmarried  ;  his  youngest 
child  and  only  son  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Heberden. 

In  1791  he  was  chosen  alternate  Even¬ 
ing  Preacher  at  the  Magdalen ;  and  in 
1799  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  In  the 
latter  year  he  preached  in  St.  Paul’s,  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  a  sermon  which  he  afterwards 
published  (see  vol.  lxxiii.  p.  255).  His 
efforts  in  the  pulpit  having  excited  the 
admiration  of  Lady  Talbot,  and  obtained 
her  esteem,  she  presented  him,  in  1800, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Mickleham,  in  Surrey. 
He  was  offered  the  Rectory  of  Wormley, 
Herts,  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart,  hut  the 
kind  proffer  was  declined.  He  was  most 
unexpectedly  collated  to  St.  James’s  Aug. 
10,  1802,  by  Bishop  Porteus,  who,  though 
personally  unacquainted  with  Air.  An¬ 
drewes,  had  the  uncommon  fortitude  to 
advance  merit  in  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
certed  intrigues  of  interest,  and  the  formi¬ 
dable  dpinands  of  power.  His  Rectory  of 
Mickleham  having  become  vacant  on  his 
preferment,  he  was  again  presented  to  it, 
and  instituted  Sept.  7,  1802. 

In  1804  he  published  a  plain,  energetic 
“Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Nicholas,  Dept¬ 
ford,  June  6,  1803,  before  the  Trihity 
Brethren.”  The  substance  of  seven  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Liturgy,  which  he  delivered 
at  St.  James’s,  in  February  and  March, 
1809,  occupies  thirty-four  pages  of  “The 
Pulpit,  by  Onesimus,”  vol.  i.  8vo.  1809. 
In  that  year,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  then  Prime  Alinisier,  he  was 
elected  De.au  of  Canterbury  ;  and  he 
thereupon  finally  left  Mickteharo#'  In  1812, 
on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Spat  he,  he 
was  offered,  by  Lord  Liverpool^.)  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Chester,  but  de<jlt<ved  oh  the 
‘  plea  of  hi-  advancing  v<  art-. 

Enjoying 
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Enjoying  vigour  of  talent  and  maturity 
of  experience,  alike  estimable  for  sound¬ 
ness  Of  doctrine  and  purity  of  living,  Dean 
Andrewes  was  justly  considered  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  esfa  W  isbment. 

“  fa  the  pulpit  he  was  argumentative  but 
not  impassioned,  conclusive  but  not  elo¬ 
quent,  a  good  rather  than  a  great  preacher. 
Hef  was i  often  striking,  but  seldom  moving. 
All  that  human  information  suggests  or 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  in  aid  of 
truth  elucidatory,  or  confirmatory,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  readily  to  his  mind,  and  was 
impressed  by  him  on  the  minds,  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  therefore  fond  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  evidences  of  religion;  and  of 
enforcing,  from  motives  of  propriety  or 
expedieacy,  the  practice  of  the  moral 
duties.  Sometimes  he  rose  into  consi¬ 
derable  animation;  and  he  uniformly  se¬ 
cured  attention.”  In  all  the  relations 
of  society  he  practised  in  their  purest 
sense  the  doctrines  it  was  his  anxious 
endeavour  to  instil;  while  the  closing 
scene  was  one  which  best  evinced  the 
excellence  and  sincerity  of  his  life  and 
manners,  and  his  firm  reliance  on  a  future 
state  of  never-ending  reward.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  a  vault  he  had  prepared 
at  Great  Bookham,  in  Surrey  ;  those  of  bis 
wife,  daughter,  and  granddaughter  were 
removed  thither  from  St.  James’s  early  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  hearse  with 
his  own  corps  followed  about  eight  o’clock. 
The  principal  shops  in  the  parish  were 
closed,  from  respect  to  his  memory. 


Vice-Admiral  R.  I.  Bury. 

Lately.  At  Deniton,  near  Swimbridge, 
Devon,  aged  70,  Richard  Incledou  Bury, 
esq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  and  a 
magistrate  for  the  county.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Devonshire  family  of  the 
name  of  Incledon,  and  assumed  that  of 
Bury  some  years  since. 

Mr.  Incledon  entered  the  navy  about 
1772;  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in 
1778,  and  he  served  as  second  of  the 
Agamemnon,  commanded  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Benjamin)  Caldwell,  in  Sir 
George  B.  Rodney’s  memorable  action 
with  the  Count  de  Grasse,  April  12,  1782. 
In  that  engagement  the  Agamemnon  suf¬ 
fered  severely,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  14 
mad  killed  and  24  wounded.  Among  the 
d  latter  were. Lieuts.  Incledon  and  Brice. 

Our  officer  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  in  1789,  in  consequence  of 
being.  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Magnificent, 
of  74  gons, ,  Capt.  Rich.  Onslow,  then  in 
attendance  on  his  late  Majesty  at  Wey¬ 
mouth;  he  was  at  the  same  time  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Cbiider  sloop,  stationed  in  the 
Channels,  i  He  obtained  post  rank  .Nov. 
22,  A3 9&1  and  at  the  capture  of  the 
French  West  India  Islands  in  1794,  com¬ 


manded  the  Ceres,  of  32  gups,  from  which 
ship  he  was  removed  into  the  Vengeance, 
74,  and  returned  to  England  with  the 
homeward-bound  trade.  On  his  arrival, 
the  Vengeance  was  paid  off,  and  Captain 
Incledon  remained  unemployed  till  i 800, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Texet,  of 
64  guns,  one  of  the  ships  engaged  in 
watching  the  Dutch  squadron  in  Hefvoet- 
sluys.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral  July  31,  1803,  and  to  that 
of  Vice-Admiral  June  4,  1814. 


Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart. 

Lately.  In  Gloucester-place,  aged  86j 
Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart. 

He  was  descended  from  Sit  Richard 
Pepys,  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  in  Ireland,  in  1664.  Sa¬ 
muel  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
whose  lively  Memoirs  are  now  entertaining 
the  public,  was  also  of  this  family.  The 
deceased  was  son  of  William  Pepys,  esq. 
(sixth  in  descent  from  William  Pepys  of 
Cottenham,  Cambridgesh.),  by  Hannah, 
relict  of  A.  Weller,  esq.;  and  brother  to 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  the  King’s  physician; 
who  married  in  1772  the  late  Countdss  of 
Rothes,  and  who  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1783. 

Sir  William  was  a  Grand  Compounder 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Christ  Church 
College, Oxford,  Dec.  17, 1766;  he  was  for¬ 
merly  a  Master  in  Chancery,  was  created  a 
Baronet  of  London  June  23,  1801,  and  was 
a  Vice  President  of  the  incorporated  Li¬ 
terary  Fund  Society.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Wm.  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  had  issue  by  her,  three  sons, 
William  Weller,  A.  M.  of  Trinity  College;, 
Cambridge,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  title; 
Christopher  Charles,  of  the  same  College, 
married  June  30,  1821,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Wm.  Wingfield,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inu  > 
Henry,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  now  Rector  of  As- 
peden,  Herts,  married,  Jan.  27,  1824, 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sul¬ 
livan;  and  three  daughters,  Maria  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  Sophia  Isabella,  wife  of  Rev.  Thos. 
Whateley,  Vicar  of  Cookham,  Berks;  aud 
Louisa  Anne. 

Rev.  Mr.  Professor  MartYn. 

June  3.  At  Pertenhall  Rectory,  Beds, 
aged  89  years  and  eight  months,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Martyn,  B.D.  F.R.S.  Rector  of 
that  place,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Edgware, 
Middlesex,  and  for  sixty-four  years. Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  - r-' - 

This  venerable  and  learned  man  was 
„  the.eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  John  Mar¬ 
tyn,  M,D«  also  Processor  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge,  and  a  Physician  resident  at 

Chelsea, 
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Chelsea,  by  fiqtalia,  ybnnggst  dau.  of  Joho 
King.  D.D.  Rector  of  that  place,  and  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  York.  He  was  educated  under 
the  Rer.  MV.  Rothery,  at  Chelsea,  and 
thence  admitted  a  pensioner,  or  in  the 
second  rank  of  und-*r  graduates,  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  his 
tutor  was  the  celeb'ated  Mr.  Henry  Hub- 
batd  ;  but  after  taking  'he  tleg.ee  of  B.A. 
in  1756,  he  removed  to  S  dney  Sussex 
College,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  The  buildings  of  that  insntu  ion 
hav  ng  become  cons  derab  v  dilapidated, 
some  extensive  repairs  were  requited; 
but  the  finances  so  necessary  for  their 
completion  being  dilapidated  also.  Or, 
Pairi-,  the  Master,  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  sequestration  of  >everal 
fel!uw>hips.  When  the  evil  wa<  removed, 
a  new  society  was  10  be  formed,  and,  ag 
young  m-m  properly  qualifier!  weie  not  to 
be  louod  in  the  college,  aliens  of  the  most 
rb'tinguished  merit  were  sought  from  other 
foundation*.  Mr.  Maityn  was  accord¬ 
ingly  invited  to  S  dney,  and  elected  a 
F  How  thereof,  about  the  same  time  a*  the 
late  Master,  l)r.  Elli-t  in.  and  the  vener 
able  Dr.  H^y.  Mr.  Mar  yn  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1759;  in  1761  hi*  father,  after 
having  mostab  y  filled  ihe  Botanical  chair 
for  thirty  years,  resigned  it.  and  the  son 
was  ch'sen  to  succeed  him;  and  on  the 
election  of  Dr.  El  Its ;  on  to  the  Mastership, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  TntO'S  of  the 
College.  In  both  offices  he  exerted  h is 
taleqts  with  assiduity;  as  Professor  he 
read  lectures  in  English  in  tend  of  Latin, 
and  subsequently  voluntarily  extended  his 
duties  to  the  illustration  of  the  Animal 
and  Mineral  Kingdoms  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  Botany. 

In  1763.  he  published  his  first  Works: 
"  Plan  a  Can' abngienses,  or  a  Catalogue 
ol  the  Plants  which  grow  wild  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge,  disposed  according 
to  the  System  of  Linnaeus;  Herba’iones 
Camabrijiienses,  or  direction#  to  the  place* 
where  they  may  be  found,  comprehended 
in  three  botanical  excursions;  to  wnich 
are  added.  Lists  of  the  more  rare  PI  nits 
glowing  in  many  part*  of  England  and 
Wale*,”  8vo. ;  anil  “  A  short  Account  of 
the  D  otation  of  a  Botanic  Garden  to  the 
University  by  Dr.  Walker.  Vice  Mas'er 
of  Trmi  y  College,  with  ru'es  and  order* 
for  the  government  of  it,”  4, to.  In  1764 
he  served  Proctor  for  the  University  ;  and 
in  H66  he  proceeded  B.I).  In  the  la  ter 
year  he  published  The  English  Connois¬ 
seur,”  2  vo Is.  Hmo.,  and  in  1768  a  Ser¬ 
mon  for  the  benefit  of  Ad  lenbruoke’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  the  same  year  he  lost  h  s  father, 
and  the  two  following  were  spent  on  a  work 
which  should  perpetuate  that  fathers 
memory ,  This  was  editing  the  Doctor's 
bamed  **  Dissertations  and  Critical  Re- 
BMyk*'  on  the  £ueid*  of  Virgil,  containing 
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among  other  interesting  particulars,  a  full 
▼indication  of  the  poet  from  the  chage  of 
an  anachronism  wi'h  regard  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Carthage,”  To  this  work,  wmch 
was  publisheJ  in  l‘2mo.  1770,  he  prefixed 
a  life  of  the  author,  and  a  complete  catar 
logue  of  his  works*,  accomp uiied  by 
notices  of  other  branches  of  tus  tamily, 
ami  numerous  literary  characters,  as  spe- 
cifi-d  in  Nichols’*  L  terarv  Anecdotes,  voL 
III.  p  137.  In  1771  he  is-u  d  a  **  Cata¬ 
logue  H  rti  Cantabr'giensis,”  8v<>.,  and  in 
following  year  a  second  «duu»n,  accuin- 
panied  t>y  his  Botanical  L-ctu.es,  aud  a 
plan  of  'he  Garden. 

In  1771  he  wa«  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Lmlgershall.  B  'Cks,  a  living  m 
the  patronage  of  h  s  own  family,  which  he 
retained  till  1 T 83  ;  and  soon  af  er  he  ma  • 
ried  Mis*  Ellistun,  sister  to  his  friend  the 
Master  of  Sidney,  and  aunt  to  'he  Ma¬ 
nager  i.f  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  I’hi*  lady 
survives  li  m  with  one  s  »n,  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  Moravian  minister.  The  latter 
has,  h  twevt-r,  a  large  family,  one  of  whom, 
regularly  educated  for  ihe  Church.  «Ul 
probably  be  hereafter  presented  to  Per- 
teqhali. 

In  1773  appeared  in  4to.  ”  The  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Herculaneum,  translated  from 
the  Italian,  by  Thomas  Martyn  and  John 
Lettice,  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  Sidney  College,  Camhrujge.  Vol, 
I.  containing  the  Pictures.”  On  this  la¬ 
ir. rious  work  Mr.  Martyn  and  hisc»adjutor 
(now  I)  I),  aud  Vicar  of  Peas*  marsn,  m 
Su-sex  )  had  been  emp'oyed  f  r  five  years. 
Its  original  had  been  printed  at  t he  ex¬ 
pence  of  hi- Neapolitan  Majesty,  and  his 
royal  j*-aIou*y  was  unaccountably  excited 
by  the  K  >ghsh  translation,  which  v,e  ima¬ 
gined  was  the  production  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  as  a  body,  and  considered 
it  would  injure  the  *ale  of  his  own  work. 
His  Majesty  accordingly  wa*  pleased  to 
order,  that,  instead  of  the  high  price  it 
was  before  sold  at,  for  fear  of  it  lo-ing  its 
value,  the  origin  >  1 ,  in  ord*  r  to  under>fU 
the  Translators,  sh  >ufd  be  sold  consider¬ 
ably  under  its  prime  cost.  Nor  did  the 
Translators  meut  with  the  encouragement 
they  expected  in  their  own  country;  s> 
the  work  was  d'scon'inned,  though  il  was 
announced  in  the  preface  to  'he  first  vo¬ 
lume,  that  the  tran*lat  on«,  anil  the  en¬ 
graving*,  were  at  length  finished. 

Mr.  Maityn’s  next  worn  was  “  Elements 
of  Natural  Hi-tory,  1775,”  Svo.  On  the 
23  f  Dec.  J776,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
vicarage  of  Little  Mat  low.  Bucks,  by 
his  pupil,  Adm  ral  S  r  John  Rorlase  War¬ 
ren,  Bart.  At  this,  or  probably  an  earlier 
period,  Mr.  Martyn  resided  at  Ttiplow, 
near  Cambridge,  engaged  as  puvate  tutor 


•  He  also  furnished  an  abridgement  of 
tbi>  Life  to  Faulkner’s  History  of  Chelsea. 

to 
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to  four  or  five  younx  men  of  fortune.  On 
Aug  6,  •i4IH‘lVhitk  Rev.  Mr.  l'vsou  wrote 
to  1  M7*/ G«>rtgh  r  — Martyri  is  about  a 
Fldr<P  CaPtabr  g-ensis,  to  be  publisher! 
nekt  sprung.  I  have  the  shoe's  to  make 
ad'Jfrf  AYs  tti  unTlo  corredf.”  (Niehoh’s 
In*.  An*-c4.  Vfit.  628  )  Whether  ibis 
wt/rk  was  'actually  published,  or  th^  rna* 
terials  ioe'orpor ited  >n  another  woik.  does 
nrY  appear.  In  1 783  he  published  tn 
8vn.  a  tan-laiioi  of  Rousseau  s  Letters 
cm  tire  Rirmetits  of  Boiany,  accompanied 
by  additional  Letters ;  a  second  ed  tion 
appeared  in  1787.  In  the  latter  year  lie 
wss  pfe-ented  bv  the  Karl  of  Coventry  to 
th-*  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Kdgwaie,  which  he 
re  aiued  ti  I  his  d^a’h.  In  1778  he  edited 
“Thi  tv  eight  P!at>-s,  d<awn  and  eng  aVed 
by  F.  Nodd^r,  B  uanicai  Painter  to  his 
M  jesty.  with  exp'anatiuns  to  illustrate 
tile  Ltniisean  Sysom  of  Vegetables,  and 
fia't"  ulariy  adapted  <o  the  L*t'er-  on  the 
Kleniems  of  B  Oany,”  8vo,  The  PtoKs- 
sor  occasionally  attended  on  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  in  the  gardens  at  Kew. 

About  this  'i'tne  Mr.  Mar'yn  acoompa- 
nied  ihioui'h  France,  >wi  z-ilan  I,  and 
Italy,  Mr.  Hart  ipp  WigKy,  of  Ddtiy  Hall, 
Leicesteiehoe,  who  was  an  ther  of  his 
pupils.'  These  trav-  Is  produced  fio-n  the 
Pi  fessor  three  puhlicatons:  “  A  Sk  och 
of  a  Tour  through  Swi'zvrlatid,  &••.  1787,’* 
8vo.  •  a  new  edition  (the  ni  ith)  -.f  •  Tne 
Grntleinan’s  Guide  in  his  Tour  through 
France,  &c.  1707,”  8vo.  ;  and  a  m  »t 
us  fol  “  Tour  through  Laly,  1791,*’ 8vo. 
The  latter  contains  *•  full  directions  tor 
travelling  in  that  interesting  country, 
ample  catalogues  of  every  thing  curious 
in  Architecture,  Painting  Seulp'tire,  &c.; 
some  observations  on  the  Natural  History, 
and  very  particular  descriptions  of  the 
four  principd  Cuies,  Rune,  FI  »rence, 
Nipl'es.  and  Venice,  wi'h  tneir  environ,  j 
and  a  coloured  Chart.”  (See  vol.  lxi. 
p.  742  ) 

After  his  return  Mr.  Martyn  resided 
ah  >ut  three  years  on  h  s  liv.ng  at  Little 
Marlow,  a  id  during  that  time  issued  h's 
“  Flora  Ru'tica,”  2  vols.  1792  4;  and  first 
published  his  “  Language  of  Boauy, 
tiring  a  Dictnnary  of  the  terms  made  u-e 
of  in  t  hat  Sci-mce,  prim  ipa  ly  t»y  Lmi  feus, 
with  faim  liar  explanations,  and  an  attain  >t 
td  e-tab’i-h  significant  fiug'i-li  terms,” 
1793,  8vo  (reviewed  in  vol.  lxiii.  650  ) 
2d  edit.  J796  3d  edit.  1807.  A  "  L)esc>ip- 
tio  i  of  ftasm  inthus  Multifluus,  with  an 
engraving.”  appeared  as  a  separate  8vo. 
pamphlet/  From  Lit'le  Marlow  the  Pro- 
fdssof  removed  to  London,  on  accepting 
the  honorary  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Society  fdr  the  Improvement  of  Naval 
Architecture. 

Rut  Mr.  Miftyn’s  grand  labour  was  a 
much  ICflproVedtdiLiou  of  Tt  Miller’s  Gar¬ 


dener’s  arid  Botanist’s  Dictionary,”  1  in 
vols.  fulip,  1803  7,  dedicated  tp  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  To  this  fie  for  t tie  fir>t  time  add¬ 
ed  *  A  cum  dele  Bmiinerati  m  and  De¬ 
scription  of  all  Plants  hitherto  known,, 
with  their  generic  and  specific  charact*  r<,  * 
places  of  growth  times  of  flowering,  anrl 
uses,  both  medicinal  and  eco  min  cal  ; 
with  the  addition  of  all  the  m  idem  im- 
provfeineii’s  in  L  i  netscape  Gardening,  and 
in  the  culture  of  trees,  plants,  and  tril  ts, 
part icu ' a « I v  m  the  various  kinds  of  h  t- 
liouses  and  foiciug  frame-.”  His  plan  for 
this  woik  he  had  communicated  to  ibis 
Magazine  as  long  before  ris  1788.  (See 
vol.  t,vi{[.  p.  867.) 

At  one  time  Mr.  Martyn  intended  to 
repent  *  Stilhugfleet’s  Misc  edaneous 
Tracts”  (see  Nicholas  Li'.  Auecd.  vol, 

V i u.  p.  409  );  htu  this  was  I'feveiited  by 
more  important  avocations.  Tue  task  nas, 
however,  afterwaids  ably  performed  by 
M  .  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

In  1818  he  removed  to  Perteuhall,  the 
place  of  his  decease,  being  fir  sen'ed  to 
that  rectory,  (a  family  living,)  by  the 
Rev.  John  King  Manyn. 

As  a  preacher  ot  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  he  adorned  by  his  life  and  doctrines, 
he  was  distinguished  by  strong  Sr n-e,  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  and 
comprehensive  scriptural  learning.  Can-, 
did.  Couiti-ous,  and  affable,  he  conciliated 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  m-my  emir 
nent  m*m  of  all  patties.  Practical  bene¬ 
volence  and  charity  were  conspicuous 
traits  in  his  character,  and  the  exercise  of 
them  was  confined  neither  to  place  or 
party. 

Brico  Fountaine  Fsq. 

April  20.  AtSvaffnam,  Norfolk,  in  his 
82  I  year.  Brigg  Fountaine.  esq.  (nephew 
of  Sir  Andrew  Fountaipe,  Knt.  who  died 
un  narried.) 

In  dome-iic  life  this  amiable  gent'eman 
displayed  all  the  excellences  that  could 
endear  a  man  io  his  I'aini  y  and  servants. 
To  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  aged, 
and  the  infirm,  his  bounty  was  ever 
disiribu  ing  su-tenance  and  comfort  ;  and 
many  are  the  objects  of  his  beneficence, 
who  knew  not  the  hand  that  relieved  th*-  ni 
till  unrelenting  death  deprived  them  of  its 
aid.  In  social  life  lie  was  most  hosovfahle  j, , 
his  gep’lemanly  deportment,  p  >b£hci4 
manners,  habitual  uibanity,  and.  culiiei 
vaied  mind, ;  secured  to  him  the  est^ni,  i 
and  respeci  of  his  numerous  fyjeucLj ;  h,i$ 
w«  Il-sioied  miiid  replete  with  gpljrl .  kn0>v-6 
led^e  and  a  need,  >te,  qualified  htfp  fpt  t,he,_, 
society  of  the  great  and  i,he  good  ;  and#®; 
excellent  mcuioiy,  by  helpi  of  yfiiLch  he, 
could,  ijraw  U'gejy  aqii  apposiielv  frofPi^,' 
rich  stock  of  .classic  lpre,  (and  haling  jjVeU 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years, 

«ould> 
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could  refer  to  various  periods  of  their 
history,)  made  him  a  most  instructive  and 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  ancient  classics,  and  was  conversant 
with  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German  languages.  He  published  in  1805 
a  translation  from  the  original  Spanish  of 
Avellaneda’9  Don  Quixote;  which  had  a 
very  limited  sale,  and  its  distribution  ex¬ 
tended  little  beyond  a  large  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  circumstance  attributable 
only  to  its  being  a  too  literal  translation, 
not  conveying  to  the  reader  all  the  spirit 
of  the  original;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  translator  had  never  visited  the 
country  of  the  author,  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and 
award  due  credit  to  the  perseverance  that 
enabled  him  to  complete  the  undertaking. 
It  is  a  work  still  considered  valuable  for 
the  purity  of  its  language,  and  now  be¬ 
coming  very  scarce.  It  was  reviewed  in 
our  vol.  Lxxvii.  i.  p.  146. 

Passionately  fond  of  music,  and  an  ama¬ 
teur  performer,  Mr.  Fountaine  ever  pa¬ 
tronized  the  emulous  and  obscure  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
more  than  one  become  eminently  success¬ 
ful  and  grateful.  At  Bath,  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  gratified  his  friends  with  fre¬ 
quent  concerts,  engaging  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  professors  to  conduct  them. 
At  home  he  would  muster  a  domestic 
orchestra,  labour  hard  at  Pick!,  Corelli, 
Haydn,  and  other  celebrated  composers; 
and  occasionally  afford  to  his  less  criti¬ 
cizing  country  neighbours  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  treat. 

For  many  years  he  amused  himself  with 
astronomy,  having  built  an  observatory 
near  his  mansion  (Narford  Hall);  and  he 
corresponded  with  the  late  Sir  William 
Herschell  and  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  latter 
of  whom  visited  him.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  race  of  old  English  gentlemen  who 
preserve  the  ancient  sport  of  hawking. 

His  love  of  literature  and  music  made 
him  regardless  of  launching  into  public 
life,  particularly  of  aspiring  to  a  seat  in 
the  senate,  although  he  was  persuaded  at 
the  general  election  in  1784  to  offer  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  King’s  Lynn; — he 
was  not  returned.  He  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  for  Norfolk  in  1775,  and  was 
for  many  years  an  active  magistrate,  dis¬ 
pensing  justice  with  an  impartial  and 
merciful  hand,;  his  friendly  admonitions, 
proffered  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  mediator, 
often  appeased  the  dissensions  of  those 
who  appeared  before  him  ;  and  before  the 
iron  band  of  time  had  crippled  bis  acti¬ 
vity,  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  shield  the 
oppressed. 

His  remains  were  inferred  in  the  family 
v*ylt  at  Narford.  He  hag  left  one  son, 
hi^  only  surviving  child. 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Co  a  rsis. 

May  15.  At  Lime  House,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Carolioe  Sarah,  wife  of  Herbert 
B.  Curteis,  esq.  (son  of  E.  J.  Cnrteis, 
esq.  of  Windmill  Hill,  Warding,  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  one  of  the  members  of  that 
county.)  She  was  the  second  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  the  late  Robert  Mascall, 
esq.  of  Peasmarsh  Place,  Sussex,  and 
Ashford,  Kent,  at  which  latter  place  she 
was  born  May  16,  1802  ;  had  she  lived 
another  day  she  would  have  completed 
her  twenty-third  year.  Shortly  after  her 
marriage,  June  29,  1821,  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  husband  to  the  Continent,  and 
spent  two  years  in  travelling  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Since  her  return  to 
England  she  had  resided  chiefly  at  Totigs 
Hawkhurst,  Kent;  from  theuce  she  went 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  rather  more  than  a 
fortnight,  before  her  death,  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  advice;  and  from  this  place 
her  mortal  remains  were  removed  to  the 
family  vault  in  Wartling  church,  May 
21.  She  has  left  to  deplore  her  death  a 
fondly  attached  husband  and  an  only 
child,  Herbert  Mascail,  born  at  Florence, 
Jan.  8,  1823.  The  writer  of  this  article 
esteeming  all  panegyric  inadequate  to  ex¬ 
press  the  many  vutues  and  excellencies 
of  this  lady,  universally  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her,  will  only  add,  as  a  fond 
tribute  to  her  memory,  the  following  ver¬ 
ses,  as  truly  applicable,  though  some¬ 
what  transposed,  perhaps  distorted,  from 
Ovid,  de  Trisiibus,  6  Eleg. 

Tu  si  Moeonium  vatem  sortita  fuisses, 

Penelopes  esset  fama  secunda  tuse  ; 

Non  probitate  tu&  prior  est  aut  Hectoris 
uxor, 

Aut  comes  extincto  Laodamia  viro. 

Hei  mihi!  non  magnas  quod  habeut  mea 
carmina  vires, 

Nostraque  sunt  mentis  ora  minora  tuis; 
Prima  locum  sanctas  uxores  inter  haberes, 

Prima  bonis  animi  conspicu£re  tui, 
Quantumcunque  tamen  praeconia  nostra 
valebunt, 

Tu  vives  scriptis  semper  et  ore  roeo ! 


Mr.  Dominico  Corri. 

May  22.  In  the  Hampstead  Road, 
aged  88,  Mr.  Dominico  Corri,  the  cele¬ 
brated  musical  composer.  During  the 
last  six  years  a  rapid  decay  of  nature 
had  been  visible,  and  within  the  last  six 
months  fits  of  insanity  had  frequently 
occurred.  He  was  to  have  been  removed 
the  following  week  to  the  care  of  a  doctor 
experienced  in  similar  cases,  when  death 
removed  him  from  the  world.  He  expired 
suddenly,  when  apparently  in  the  beat 
health  and  spirits,  and  after  eating 
heartily,  it  is  supposed  in  an  apoplectic 
fit.  He  had  been  a  remarkably  abite- 

r«  i  mious 
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mious  rpan,  and  had  no  dines*  except  the 
&out,  during  his  long  life. 

He  was  a  pupil  t*f  Purpora,  at  Naples, 
fpom  1,763  till  his  preceptor’s  death  in 
1 767.  He  came  to  Londou  in  1.774,  and 
in,  the  same  ,  year  produced  an  opera 
enCilk'd  V  A  essandronell’  Indie  ;’’  but  bis 
nainy  was  not  sufficiently  blazoned  to  give 
h:s:pcrformance  much  eclat,  or  indeed  to 
.excite  the  attention  it  deserved.  He 

..settled  in  Edinburgh,  but  returned  to 
^Londou  iu  1788.  in  that  year  be  pub¬ 
lished  three  volumes  of  English  Songs, 
with  original  accompaniments,  a  work 
which  was  moderately  successful.  In 

]79v  he  entered  into  partnershin  with  Mr. 
John  Louis  Dussek,  in  the  Hay  market, 
apd  they  were  appointed  music-sellers  to 
the  Royal  Family.  Mr.  Coiri  published 
a  great  deal  of  his  own  music ;  but  the 
woiks  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  in 
England,  are  his  opera  of  “  The  Travel¬ 
lers,"  the  Bird  Song  in  “  The  Cabinet,” 
and  a  treatise  on  singing,  in  two  vols. 
called  "  The  Si  uger’s  Preceptor.” 

He  was  brother  to  Natale  Corri,  a 
singing-master  of  reputation  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  uncle  of  Mad.  Frances  and  Ro¬ 
salie  Corri,  songstresses,  and  father  of 
Haydn  Corri,  pianist  and  singing-master 
of  Dublin,  Montague  Corri  of  Manchester, 
performer  at  several  theatres,  and  a 
fencing-master,  and  of  Mrs.  Moralt,  late 
Mrs.  Dussek,  late  of  the  Opera  House. 

Snowdon  Barne,  Esq. 

July  3.  At  Dunwieh,  aged  68,  Snowdon 
Barne,  e?q.  L  L.1I,  Lord  Treasurer’s  Re¬ 
membrancer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a 
Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Miles  Barne, 
eVq.  of  Sdtterby  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Westminster  School,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  thence  to  Trinity  Hall  in  1774, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in 
1781’,  and  in  1786  was  elected  Fellow. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1781,  and  for 
some  years  went  the  Western  Circuit; 
but  not  making  that  progress  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  which,  from  his  abilities  and  in¬ 
formation,  might  have  been  expected,  he 
virtually  relinquished  it  in  1798.  At  the 
g^Pefardlection  in  1796,  he  was  returned 
to1  Parliament  by  the  family  borough  of 
Dunwrch,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
during  five  Parliaments,  till  the  dissolution 
tti  1812.'  On  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
in  1807,  which  succeeded  that  of  which 
Lard  6'reiiVille  was  the  head,  he  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Perceval  the  place  of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury;  but  not  con- 
srdofhrg  himself  as  equal  to  the  exertion 
which  that  situation  required,  after  a  few 
hours  deliberation  he  declined  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  Hhf  it. f  In  1809,  however,  on  Mr. 
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Perceval’s  becoming  Pritpe  Minister,  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  held  that  office  till  1812,  when,  on 
the  ever-to-be-lamented  assassination  of 
that  gentleman,  who  had  a  high  esteem 
for  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  very  much 
attached,  he  was  moved  theuce  to  the 
Board  of  Customs,  of  which  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  Deputy  Chairman  in  1819,  on  the 
retirement  of  Messrs.  Roe  and  Luttrell. 
In  the  beginning  of  1822,  lie  had  a  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  from  which  lie  in  a  great 
degree,  but  by  no  means  completely  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  effects  of  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  situation 
at  the  Custom  House  in  1823.  His  death, 
though  his  frieuds  must  have  been  in  a 
degree  prepared  for  it,  was  sudden,  as  two 
days  before  it  took  place  he  was  singularly 
well  ;  it  was  occasioned  not  by  disease, 
but  by  a  general  decay  of  nature. 

Without  possessing  any  very  splendid 
talents  or  very  extensive  learning,  Mr. 
Snowdon  Barne  was  universally  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  extremely  sensible  and  right- 
minded  man,  a  most  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion,  full  of  anecdote,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  passing 
in  the  world  during  the  eventful  times  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
h  ghest  honour  and  integrity,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  his  family,  was  peculiarly  kind 
and  obliging  to  servants  and  dependents. 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  at 
the  Treasury  and  in  the  Custom  House 
he  was  steady,  diligent,  and  attentive, 
and  at  both  places  was  universally  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  by  those  who  filled 
inferior  stations,  for  his  condescending 
behaviour,  aud  complete  exemption  from 
every  thing  like  arrogance  and  assump¬ 
tion.  His  remains  were  privately  interred 
on  the  11th,  in  the  family  vault  at  Sot- 
terby. 

Mr.  T.  Walters. 

To  the  brief  notice  of  this  gentleman  in 
p.  371,  we  are  enabled  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  memoir,  as  a  companion  to  those  of 
his  two  brothers,  which  appeared  in  our 
numbers  for  March  1811,  and  Aug.  1812. 

Mr.  Walter’s  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
Dock-yard  at  Portsmouth;  respectable  in 
station,  and  still  more  respectable  in  cha¬ 
racter,  as  a  man  of  general  worth,  atid  of 
the  strictest  integrity  in  his  office.  He 
died  in  early  life  (while  bis  eldest  son,  the 
late  lamented  Curate  of  Waltham,  was  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester 
College),  leaving  his  three  sons  to  the 
care  of  his  widow.  By  her,  and  his  eldest 
brother  (who,  after  his  father’s  death, 
became  a  father  to  his  younger  brothers^ 
Mr.  T.  Walters  was  brought  up.  He  was 
introduced  into  fife  *t  an  early  age,  ahd 
settled  in  Lohddri,  where  tie  presided,  eft- 
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gaged  in  the  daily  concerns  of  business, 
till  within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death. 
His  commercial  transactions  brought  him 
acquainted  with  many  person?  of  respect¬ 
ability  and  influence  in  the  metropolis, 
especially  in  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  be  was  for  many  years  a 
member,  and  once  Warden,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  which  be  formerly  took  an 
active  part.  Educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  strictest  loyalty,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  an  early  period  of  the  late  war, 
by  strenuous  exertions  in  the  formation  of 
a  Volunteer  corps  ;  retaining  for  himself, 
however,  only  the  unobtrusive  rank  of  a 
private.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  is  in 
possession  of  a  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  late  h>gbl v-respected  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  on  the  subject  of  th>s  act  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Thus,  employed 
in  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  daily  business,  life  passed  away. 

At  length,  his  constitution  being  broken 
by  acute  disease,  and  his  spirits  wasted  by 
the  toils  of  an  active  life,  he  retired  to 
that  quiet  for  which  he  had  long  sighed, 
and  to  the  country,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  passionately  fond.  But  his  retire¬ 
ment  afforded  him  not  that  relief  and  com¬ 
fort  which  he  flattered  himself  would  have 
cheered  his  declining  years.  Bodily  suf¬ 
fering  and  mental  anxiety  pursued  him 
into  his  retreat,  and  destroyed  much  of  its 
anticipated  enjoyment.  Still  his  in‘el- 
lectual  vigour  and  his  colloquial  powers 
were  unimpaired  ;  and  among  his  friends 
his  spirits  seemed  yet  buoyant;  f >r  he 
had  ever  been  a  cheerful,  as  well  as  in¬ 
telligent  companion.  He  had  travelled 
much  in  various  parts  of  England;  and 
always  returned  from  his  tours  gratified 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  replete  with  fiesh  observa¬ 
tions  on  men  and  manners,  on  the  wo  ks 
of  art,  and  the  venerable  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Of  the  latter  he  was  particularly 
fond  ;  the  sight  of  a  castle,  an  abbey,  or 
a  cathedral,  often  drew  him  aside  from  his 
straight  course,  while  the  interest  with 
which  he  viewed  it  was  heightened  by  the 
remembrance  of  its  former  history,  and 
the  remarkable  incidents  connected  with 
it,  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  past 
times,  and  a  retentive  memory,  readily 
suggested.  This  was  particularly  the 
£ase  with  regard  to  London;  there  he  was 
indeed  at  home,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  general  history  and  local  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  vast  city.  Often  has  the 
writer  of  this  Memoir  enjoyed  his  society 
there  ;  often  has  he  been  conducted,  by 
his  intelligent  companion,  to  objects  of 
historical  interest,  (some,  from  their  se¬ 
cluded  situation,  known  perhaps  but  to 
few,)  and  has  listened  to  the  animated  de¬ 
tail  of  scenes  long  sinpe  gone  by,  and 


transactions  for  the  most  part  forgotten. 
On  these  subjects  Mr.  Walters’  feelings 
were  those  of  a  true  Englishman,  well 
read  in  the  history  of  his  native  and 
much  loved  country. 

But  these  intellectual  qualifies  of  Mr, 
Walters  were  secondary  to  those  social, 
relative,  and  religious  principles  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  He  was  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  sincere  friend,  a  kind  hus¬ 
band,  an  affectionate  father,  whose  chief 
earthly  thoughts  and  affections  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
children,  to  promote  which  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  at  any  sacrifices.  The  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  (the  “  rising  architect,”  men¬ 
tioned  in  p.  571,)  was  a  severe  blow  ;  but 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  ChrUtian  enabled 
Mr.  Walters  to  meet  it  with  becoming 
resignation,  for  he  had  been  early  trained 
in  Christian  principles.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  cf  strong  spnse  and  exemplary 
piety;  and  by  her  he  and  his  brothers 
were  led  in  the  right  way,  and  exhibited 
in  their  subsequent  conduct, 

“  Quid  mens  rith,  quid  indoles, 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus, 

Posset.” 

These  principles  accompanied  him  through 
hfe,  supported  him  under  its  trials,  (from 
which  he  was  by  no  means  exempt,)  and 
enabh  d  him  to  look  forward  to  its  close 
with  the  humble  hope  of  a  Christian.  His 
end  was  peace;  that  end  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  itself,  so  consolatory  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  true  believer, 
the  writer  of  this  imperfect  Memoir  was 
prevented,  by  unexpected  circumstances, 
from  witnessing.  The  same  circum-tances 
also  precluded  him  from  attending  the 
obsequies  of  his  departed  relative, — the 
last  of  the  triumvirate  who  were  the  pro¬ 
tectors,  the  guides,  and  the  companions  of 
bis  earlier  years  ;  they  cannot,  however, 
prevent  his  paying  the  last  testimony  to 
departed  worth,  and  offering  the  last  t»i- 
buie  of  affectionate  attachment. 

“  His  saltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar 
inaoi 

Munere.” 

C.  W. 


Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  M.A. 

March  3.  Between  Mount  Sinai  and 
Tor,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  younger  son  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  of  New  ton  Hall,  Northum¬ 
berland. 

After  spending  some  years  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  the  highest  credit  and  honour 
to  himself,  and  having  proceeded  1LA. 
1813,  M.A.  1816,  he  went  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  in  18‘20.  lie  visited  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  .  and  resided 
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four  years  in  Italy,  devoting  hi*  time  to  thp 
public  performance  of  his  clerical  duties  at 
the  English  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  that  of 
the  Ambassador  at  Naples,  and  to  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  the  interesting  objects 
with  which  those  classical  shores  abound  j 
and  having  qualified  himself  for  a  full  and 
minute  examination  of  those  regions,  doubly 
interesting  as  being  the  sources  of  both 
sacred  and  profane  history,  he  set  out  from 
Malta  in  August  last,  on  a  tour  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Brorahead,  of  Cambiidge,  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  the  Navy.  Having  penetrated  beyond 
the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  party 
returned  to  Cairo,  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mount  Sinai.  The  fatigue  of  this 
journey,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  privations  inseparable  from  travelling  in 
those  countries,  so  weakened  him  (although 
he  left  Cairo  apparently  in  perfect  health), 
that  after  stopping  a  few  days  at  Mount 
Sinai  to  recruit  his  strength,  he  was  unable 
to  reach  Tor,  and,  under  circumstances 
fraught  with  the  most  deep  and  awful  in¬ 
terest,  expired  on  his  camel  in  the  Pass 
Wady  Hebram,  near  Mount  Serbal.  His 
remains  were  deposited  by  his  companions  in 
the  burying-ground  of  a  Greek  church, 
near  the  Wells  of  Elim,  a  spot  which  he 
had  expressed  the  most  anxious  wish  to 
visit,  and  which,  to  use  the  words  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Drumhead,  “  Could  he  hare 
foreseen  his  fate,  he  would  probably  have 
selected  as  his  last  earthly  abode.” 

Rev.  James  Burton,  D  D. 

June  30.  At  his  chambers,  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  James 
Burton,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
King,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Rector  of 
Over-Warton,  co.  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Little 
Berkhampstead,  Herts,  Incumbent  of  the 
first  portion  of  Waddcsdon  Rectory,  Bucks, 
and  for  many  years  a  magistrate  for  Oxford¬ 
shire. 

This  venerable  and  well-known  divine 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  where 
he  proceeded  M.A.  1768,  B.D.  1788,  D.D. 
1789,  and  became  a  Fellow.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Over-VVarton, 
with  the  annexed  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Ne¬ 
ther  Warton,  by  VV.  Wilson,  esq.  and  T, 
Cartwright,  esq.  of  Aynho,  in  1771;  to 
Berkhampstead  iu  1789,  by  tire  Marquess 
of  Salisbury ;  and  to  the  first  portion  of 
W’addesdon  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  179-2  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Hemingtoo  as  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Jenner, 
D.C.L.  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  ; 
by  which  lady,  whom  he  survived  many 
years,  he  had  several  children  ;  all  of  whom 
are  dead,  except  two  daughters ;  one  of 
whom  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Mar¬ 
shall,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 


and  now  Incumbent  of  Iffiey,  near  Oxford  ; 
tire  other  is  still  unmarried.  A  brother  of 
Dr.  Burton,  who  is  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  Ireland,  and  a 
sister  residing  in  Oxford,  still  survive  him. 
Ilis  urbane,  kind,  and  hospitable  disposition 
rendered  him  beloved  and  respected  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  His  faculties  were 
unimpaired  to  the  last ;  and  lie  was  remark¬ 
able  for  a  most  retentive  memory,  which 
enabled  him  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
anecdotes  of  the  wits  and  eccentric  charac¬ 
ters  of  years  long  past ;  and  the  anecdotist 
is  indebted  to  the  Doctor  for  many  tales  of 
Oxford  men,  which,  hut  for  him,  would  long 
since  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  His 
remains  were  deposited,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
in  the  family  vault  at  Fetcham,  near  Leather- 
head. 


CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

At  Northop,  Flintshire,  aged  75,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Jones ,  M.A.  Vicar  of  that 
parish,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1785, 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Mackinnon , 
Rector  of  Bloxham  and  Vicar  of  Digby, 
Line,  to  which  united  parishes  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1787,  by  R.  Manners,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Case  More  wood,  of  Al- 
freton  Park,  Derbyshire. 

At  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Nankivell ,  Vicar  of  that  place,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1814,  by  the  King. 

1'he  Rev.  H.  Pou-ys,  3d  son  of  the  Rev. 
E  Powys,  of  Westwood. 

At  Kempeairn,  near  Keith,  co.  Banff, 
the  Rev.  TH.  Reid. 

At  Woodnorton,  Norfolk,  Rev.  Mat.  Skin¬ 
ner,  F.S.A.  Rector  of  Swanton  Novers  cum 
Woodnorton.  He  was  a  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  ALA.  1792,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Rectories  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Cathedral  in  1803.  Iu 
1804  he  published  “  A  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Nor¬ 
wich  at  Walsingham.” 

May  7 .  At  Marymount,  near  Antrim, 
the  Rev.  JVin.  StaveLy ,  in  the  8 2d  year  of 
hi3  age,  and  55th  of  his  ministry.  At  the 
particular  request  of  the  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Congregation  of  Kellswater,  to  which 
he  had  been  minister  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  his  remains  were  interred  at  their 
place  of  worship,  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  testifying,  on  the  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion,  their  esteem  for  the  memory  of  a  mad, 
venerable  from  his  years,  and  respectable 
from  bis  unbending  integrity. 

June  1 2.  Aged  38,  the  I  lev.  Thos.  fPright, 
LL.B.  Rector  of  Greetham,  Line,  and  of 
Kilverstone,  Norfolk,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
and  Lecturer  of  St.  Alary,  Thetford.  To 
the  latter  church  he  was  presented  in  1812, 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  to  Greetham  Ja 
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1818,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  to 
Kilverston  recently. 

June  15.  At  Thorp  Arch,  Yorkshire, 
aged  73,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wilkinson ,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Bardsey,  in  that  county,  and  of 
Paxton,  Hunts.  He  was  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  A.B.  1775  ;  was  presented 
to  Bardsey  in  1792,  by  James  Fox,  esq.  and 
to  Paxton  in  1796,  by  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Lincoln.  He  possessed  the  useful 
acquirements  of  the  scholar,  the  amiable 
and  endearing  qualities  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  friend,  and  a  truly  charitable  heart. 

June  15.  At  his  house  at  Woodthorpe, 
near  Wakefield,  aged  6‘3,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Hood ,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  in  that  town, 
to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  in  1805,  and  for  many  years  a 
very  active  magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieuten¬ 
ant  for  the  West  Riding. 

June  17.  At  Hanwell-paddock,  the  Rev. 
John  Bond ,  D.  D.  Curate  of  that  parish,  a 
Magistrate  for  Middlesex,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
M.  A.  1802,  B.  arid  D.  D.  1812.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1807,  “  The  Sennacherib  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Times,  or  Bonaparte  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,”  8vo. ;  and  in 
1815  preached  the  Anniversary  Sermon  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

June  26.  At  North  Curry,  Som.  aged  60, 
the  Rev.  William  Yonge  Coker ,  Vicar  of 
that  place,  to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1820,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells ; 
a  Deputy-lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  the 
county,  in  which  characters  his  generous 
disposition  and  integrity  obtained  universal 
respect. 

June  29.  At  Penderton,  Lancaster,  aged 
79,  the  Rev.  James  Pedley ,  Perpetual  Cu¬ 
rate  of  that  Chapelry  for  49  years.  He  was 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  M.  A.  1  795  ; 
and  had  been  for  upwards  of  40  years  an  As¬ 
sistant  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Manchester.  As  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  was 
industrious,  vigilant,  and  useful ;  and  as  the 
Christian  Pastor,  he  was  devout,  candid, 
and  unassuming.  Until  declining  years  had 
incapacitated  him  for  exertion,  he  was  most 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  several  duties. 
No  man  could  exceed  him  in  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  as  established  in  Church 
and  State. 

July  6.  Very  suddenly,  at  Chorley,  Lane, 
aged  84,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Cooper ,  for  sixty- 
two  years  Curate  of  that  parish,  and  Rector 
of  Otterden,  Kent,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Bridges  in  1811.  He  was 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  B. A.  1763.  His 
affability,  iuoffeusiveness  of  manners,  up¬ 
rightness  of  principle,  and  extraordinary 
humility,  had  rendered  him  through  life  the 
object  of  universal  respect  and  esteem. 

July  10.  Aged  81,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stockwclly  Rector  of  Stratford  Tony,  and 
Minuiier  of  Burford,  Wilts.  He  was  for- 
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merlv  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox¬ 
ford, 'M.  A.  1767,  B.  D.  1776,  and  by  that 
Society  he  was  presented  to  Stratford  Tony 
in  1798.  Burford  is  a  donation  in  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Master  of  St.  John’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Wilton. 
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London  and  its  Vicinity. 

June  24.  Aged  66,  Katharine,  wife  of 
John  Grant,  esq.  of  York-build.  New-road. 

June  25.  Aged  63,  H.  F.  Peterin,  esq. 
of  New  North-street,  Red  Lion-square. 

July  1.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Camberwell, 
Isaac  Buxton,  M.  D.  formerly  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital,  and  to  the  Surrey 
Dispensary,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine.  He  was  originally  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  Clergyman.  He  published,  in  1809,  an 
“  Fissay  on  the  Use  of  a  regulated  Tempera¬ 
ture  in  Winter  Cough  and  Consumption.” 

July  5.  Edward  Mevrick,  esq.  thirty 
years  Apothecary  to  the  Westminster  Hos¬ 
pital. 

July  6.  In  Stockwell-place,  aged  72,  the 
wife  of  John  Hodgson,  esq. 

July  7.  At  Stratford-green,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Edm.  Fry,  letter-founder,  Type-street. 

In  Stafford-place,  Pimlico,  aged  76,  G. 
White,  esq. 

July  8.  Aged  74,  Miriam,  widow  of  G. 
Levien.esq  of  Great  Prescott-street,  Good- 
man’s-fields. 

July  9-  In  George-street,  Hanover-sq. 
William  Wingfield,  esq. 

July  10.  At  Cupola-house,  Newington, 
Joshua  Lomas,  Esq.  of  Queen’s  Farm, 
Shorne,  Kent. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  George  Penfold,  late  of  the 
Custom-house. 

July  11.  At  Prospect-place,  Kentish- 
town,  aged  82,  Philip  Thompson,  esq. 

Aged  43,  Timothy  Ravenhill,  esq.  of 
Mansion-house-street,  2d  sou  of  W.  Ra¬ 
venhill,  esq.  of  Down,  Kent. 

Aged  69,  W.  Thompson,  esq.  of  Bruns- 
wick-square. 

T.  Jones,  esq.  of  Nottingham-placc. 

July  12.  Aged  78,  Andrew  Robson,  esq. 
of  Kingsland -crescent. 

In  Upper  Wimpole-street,  the  relict  of 
R.  Colville,  esq.  of  Newton-hall,  Cambridge, 
and  Hemingstone-hall,  Stafford;  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  the  1st  bart.  and  sister 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Asgili,  2d  and  last  bt. 

July  13.  Aged  28,  Mr.  Wm.  Rudge,  of 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 

July  13.  Aged  74,  Samuel  Hoare,  Esq.  of 
Hampstead,  and  Lombard-street,  banker. 

July  14.  Thomas  Sanders,  esq, of  Water- 
lane,  Tower-street. 

In  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  aged  30,  G. 
Calvert,  c?6q.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

July  16.  Aged  57,  Rich.  Perkin,  esq.  of 
Kino-aland-place,  Kiugsland-road. 

July 
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July  19.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Gra¬ 
ham,  esq.  of  Waterloo-place. 

At  Nine  Kims,  Vauxhall,  aged  73,  Win. 
Hollingsworth,  esq. 

Berks. — June  28.  Frances,  wife  of  Edw. 
Golding,  esq.  of  Malden  Erlegh. 

Derbyshire. — July  2.  At  Chesterfield, 
aged  84,  Anthony  Lax  Maynard,  esq. 

Devon. — June  2 6.  At  Plymouth,  aged 
22,  Win.  Patrick  Baird,  esq.  Lieut.  24th 
Foot,  eldest  son  of  late  Major-Gen.  Joseph 
Baird,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Riversdale,  and 
Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Baird,  hart. 

July  2.  In  Colleton-crescent,  Exeter, 
aged  6“  1,  George  Galloway,  esq. 

Dorsetshire. — June  28.  In  Pulteney- 
buildings,  Weymouth,  aged  47,  Bayles 
Waudell,  esq. 

July  4.  At  the  Grove,  Stratford,  aged  84, 
Ann,  relict  of  Rev.  Peter  Thomas  Burford, 
of  Chigweli. 

Essex. — July  4.  At  St.  Leonard’s,  Na¬ 
ming,  aged  61 ,  Jas.  Bury,  esq.  of  Guildford-st. 

Gloucestershire. — July.  6.  At  Cled- 
worth,  Ann  Eliza,  wife  of  Rev.  Corn.  Pitt. 

July  11.  At  the  Hermitage,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Frances,  wife  of  John  Ferryman,  esq. 

Hants. — June  30.  At  Alverstoke,  near 
Gosport,  Leonora  Maria,  wife  of  Captain 
Peake,  R.  N. 

July  3.  At  Spring-hill,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Catharine,  wife  of  Wm.  Goodrich,  esq. 

July  3.  At  Winchester,  Captain  James 
Mackay,  70th  Reg.  A  brave  soldier,  who 
died  a  victim  to  fraternal  affection.  His 
brother,  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Marine 
Corps,  died  about  two  years  ago,  upon  half¬ 
pay,  leaving  his  widow  (who  soon  afterwards 
died  of  a  broken  heart)  and  family  totally 
unprovided  for  ;  he  immediately  took  the 
widow  and  seven  children  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  worn  out  with  disappointment, 
anxiety,  and  grief,  his  heart  at  length  was 
broken.  His  father,  with  five  other  sons, 
have  all  died,  holding  commissions  in  his 
Majesty’s  service,  two  of  whom  were  killed 
in  action. 

July  15.  At  Milbrook,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton,  aged  23,  Edw.  Majendie,  esq.  youngest 
sou  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Herts  — July  3.  Aged  84,  Susan,  widow 
of  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  Rector  of  Azoth 
St.  Peter’s. 

Kent. — June  8.  At  Woolwich,  Sophia 
Mary,  wife  of  R.  W.  Roberts,  esq.  Surgeon 
General  R.  A.  and  dau.  of  late  Sir  G.  Bol¬ 
ton,  ofTutshill,  Gloucestershire. 

June  16.  At  Erith,  aged  62,  C.  Garstin, 
esq.  many  years  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

June  27-  At  Ramsgate,  aged  22,  Katha¬ 
rine,  wife  of  Henry  John  Adeane,  esq.  of 
Babraham,  Camb. 

June  28.  At  Greenwich  Hospital,  aged 
88,  the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Cooke,  First 
Chaplain. 
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July  5.  At  Chislehurst,  agtd  69,  F. 
Shackleton,  esq. 

Lancashire  — June  1G.  Aged  74,  Alice, 
relict  of  S.  Patten,  sen.  esq.  of  Cornbrook, 
near  Manchester. 

June  29.  At  Blackburn,  Mr.  CunlifFe, 
father  of  Mr.  James  CunlifFe,  partner  in  the 
bank  of  CunlifFe,  Brooks,  and  Co. 

July  9.  At  Crosby,  Charles  Grant,  esq. 
of  Barwood-house. 

Lincolnshire. — June  22.  Aged  78,  Ara¬ 
bella,  relict  of  Charles  Roberts,  esq.  of 
Thornby,  co.Northampt.  and  Stamford,  Line, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  1784.  She  was 
the  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge, 
7th  bart.  of  Noseley-hall,  co.  Leicester  (who 
died  in  1763),  by  Hannah,  daughter  of  — 
Sturges,  esq.;  and  was  sister  to  the  eighth 
and  tenth,  aunt  to  the  ninth  and  eleventh, 
and  great  aunt  to  twelfth  and  present  bart. 

July  17.  At  Careby,  near  Stamford, 
aged  71  j  Henry  Hopkinson,  esq.  of  Castle 
Bytham,  a  truly  benevolent  and  good  man; 
he  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  in  1799. 

Norfolk. — June  2.  At  Theswick,  the 
widow  of  Rich.  Gurney,  esq. 

July  3.  At  Kettering-hall,  Harriet,  wife 
of  N.  W.  Peach,  esq.  of  Saville-row,  and 
Hyde,  co.  Dorset. 

July  1 5.  At  Gorgate-hall,  near  East  Dere¬ 
ham,  Margaret,  wife  of  Rev.  Thos.  Crowe 
Munnings. 

Northampton. — June  5.  At  Towcester, 
aged  63,  Catherine,  widow  of  J.  M.  Kirby, 
esq.  solicitor. 

Northumberland. — June  3.  At  New¬ 
castle,  advanced  in  years,  Mary,  dau.  of  J. 
Cook,  esq.  of  Togston,  and  widow  of  Henry 
Scott,  esq.  merchant,  brother  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Stowell,  who  died  Dea 
8,  1779,  aged  51.  They  had  an  only  dau. 
married,  July  8,  1794,  to  Joseph  Forster, 
esq.  of  Seaton  Burn. 

Notts. — July  5.  At  Nottingham,  aged 
85,  Edw.  Towndrow,  esq. 

Salop. — May  24.  In  Quarry-pl.  Shrews¬ 
bury,  aged  84,  Anne,  widow  of  Col.  Cecil 
Forester,  of  Ross-hall,  and  mother  of  Cecil 
Wild,  first  and  present  Baron.  She  was  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  Robt.  Townsend,  esq, 

Somersetshire. — July  6.  At  Edgar- 
house,  Bath,  aged  75,  Benj.  Terry,  esq. 
formerly  Cornet  22d  Light  Drag. 

Suffolk. — May  27.  At  Ubberton,  aged 
82,  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  late  of  Newell-hall 
in  Huntingfield.  ", 

May  28.  Charlotte,  fourth  dau.  of  late 
James  Lynn,  of  Woodbridge,  esq. 

May  29-  At  Eye,  in  her  60th  year,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Thurlow. 

May  31.  In  his  71st  year,  Mr.  James 
Devereux,  principal  in  the  alms-house  of 
Seckford’s  Charity,  at  Woodbridge.  Previ¬ 
ously  to  his  appointment  to  this  situation, 
he  had  filled  the  situation  of  parish  clerk 
for  seventeen  years. 


Obituary. 


June 


04 


Obituary. 


JuncS.  At  the  Glebe-house,  Thurlow- 
parva,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  late  Hev.  1  homos 
Crick,  Rector. 

June  4.  At  Eye,  aged  89,  the  relict  of 
James  Pressi,  esq. 

June  5.  At  Cliff-house,  Dumvich,  Mrs. 
Rachael  Robinson. 

June  20.  At  Ipswich,  aged  7G,  George 
Stebbing,  gent,  an  eminent  surgeon.  To 
the  period  of  his  final  illness,  which  conti¬ 
nued  nearly  a  year,  no  man  of  his  age  was 
more  active  in  person  or  buoyant  in  spirit. 
Ardently  attached  to  his  gun,  his  ruling 
passion  lasted  till  he  Cuuld  carry  one  no 
longer ;  and  his  love  of  flowers,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  which  he  excelled,  was  a  passion 
which  he  cherished  to  his  end.  But  some 
of  these  innoceut  pursuits  withdrew  his  at¬ 
tention  from  his  numerous  patients,  when¬ 
ever  his  presence  was  required.  In  a  con¬ 
vivial  party  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest ; 
and  in  proof  of  professional  skill,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  no  medical  man  ever  obtain¬ 
ed,  from  all  ranks,  a  higher  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

Surrey. — July  8.  At  Thames  Ditton, 
Anne  Gertrude,  wife  of  John  Sudlow,  esq. 
formerly  of  Monument-yard,  solicitor. 

July  17.  AtRevensbury-house,  Mitcham, 
aged  88,  Frances,  widow  of  W.  Barnard,  esq. 

July  19.  At  Mortlake,  aged  79,  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Christian,  of  the 
Strand. 

Sussex. — June  24.  At  Hastings,  Sarah 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  ofMaj.  Richard  Bennett, 
formerly  of  13th  Light  Drag. 

June  29.  At  Brighton,  Mina  Frederica 
Philippina,  infant  dau.  of  Baron  de  Rutzen. 

Wa  rwickshire. — June  24.  Aged  26’,  at 
Cliff  Hall,  Mary,  wife  ofS.  Pole  Shawe,  esq. 

Worcestershire. — July  5.  At  the 
house  of  her  brother,  Wra.  Bricknell,  esq. 
of  Evenlode,  Joanna,  dau.  of  late  W.  B.  esq. 

Yorkshire. —  June  3.  At  Doncaster,  in 
her  70th  year,  Mary,  only  dau.  ofSir  Bryan 
Cooke,  sixth  bart.  of  Wheatley,  by  Mary, 
dau.  of  col.  Foley  ;  sister  of  the  late  and  aunt 
of  the  present  bart. 

June  29.  In  his  79th  year,  Geo.  Lem- 
priere,  esq.  of Masbro,  near  Rotheram. 

July  1 1.  At  Hull,  Christ.  Hebblethwaite, 
esq.  of  the  firm  of  Hebblethwaite,  Walker, 
and  Co.  of  Leeds,  merchants. 

In  George-st.  Hull,  advanced  in  years,  the 
widow  of  Rev.  Francis  Tong,  vicar  of  Mor- 
toq  and  Halconby,  and  Rector  of  Aisthorp, 
Lincolnshire. 

July  13.  At  Handsworth  Rectory,  aged 
77»  Mrs.  Freer,  mother  of  Rev.  T.  Lane 
Freer,  the  Rector. 


[July, 

Waues. —  June  11.  After  giving  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who  survived  but  a  short  times 
Anne  Arabella,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  Parkins,  of 
Gresford,  Denbighshire.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  late  Wm.  Boscawen,  egq.  and 
niece  of  G.  Boscawen,  esq.  of  Trevallyn  Hall, 
Denbighshire. 

Ireland. — April  ...  At  Kilkenny,  Capt. 
J.  McNiell,  79th  reg. 

May  8.  At  Trellaghallan,  co.  Louth, 
aged  85,  the  Hon.  Mary  Elphiustone,  fifth 
child  and  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  tenth 
Baron  Elphinstone,  by  Clementina-Fleming, 
dau.  and  sole  heir  of  John  Earl  of  Wigtoun  ; 
and  great-aunt  of  John,  the  present  and 
13th  Lord. 

June  26.  Jane,  third  dau.  of  Right  Hon. 
Denis  Browne,  M.  P. 

Abroad. — Dec. 7,1 824.  Atthehouse  of  Dr. 
Smytton,  Bombay,' in  his  20th  year,  Lieut. 
Thus.  Hamilton  Heathcote,  E  I.  C.  service, 
third  son  ofllear-Adm.  Sir  Henry  Heathcote, 
To  memory  of  his  talents  and  virtues  his 
brother  Officers  have  erected  a  monument 
in  the  church-yard  at  Matoongha,  the  place 
of  his  interment.  * 

May  3.  Ac  Sierra  Leone,  Capt.  Charles 
M ‘Gregor,  of  the  ship  Corpernieus,  of 
London. 

May  19.  At  Montreal,  aged  106’  years 
and  7  months,  Chas.  Lusiniani,  esq.  a  native 
of  Florence.  He  married  when  70,  and  had 
6  children. 

June  18.  At  Posen,  in  Poland,  aged  28, 
Peter  Tuchan,  a  man  of  remarkable  gigantic 
stature,  and  a  native  of  Tula.  He  measured 
eight  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  so  that 
the  hands  of  the  tallest  man  hardly  reached 
his  breast.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  had  no 
beard,  that  his  voice  was  soft,  and  his  feet 
weak  ;  he  was  a  very  moderate  eater,  and  it 
is  said  he  was  seven  years  old  before  he  began 
to  grow  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner. 

June  28.  At  Stockholm,  aged  6’5,  Baron 
de  Kantzow,  his  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
Majesty’s  late  Minister  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
North  Star,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour. 

Lately.  Drowned,  with  six  sailors,  by  the 
swamping  of  a  boat  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  aged  18,  Chas.  Dudley  Ryder,  Mid¬ 
shipman  of  H.M.  S.  Naiad,  and  second  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  by 
Sophia,  dau.  of  Thos.  March  Phillipps,  esq. 

At  Aix,  les  Bains,  in  Savoy,  in  her  10th 
year,  Charlotte  Augusta  Caroline,  only  dau. 
of  Sir  Chas.  Lemon,  2nd  bart.  of  Carelew 
Carnwall,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Strangwaj*, 
youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Thomas,  2nd  Earl 
of  Ilchester. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  June  22,  to  July  19,  1S25. 


Christened, 
dale*  -  1061 
•emales  -  1 008 


Buried. 

lon-o  Ma,es  •'  794  1 
j  '  ‘  Females  -  71 8  / 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  vears  ekl 


1512 
42  6 


Salt  55.  per  bushel ;  1  $d.  per  pound. 
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193 
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60 

109 
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73 
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70 
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20 

56 
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80 
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106 
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90 
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40 

136 

90 

and 
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6 

^40 

and 

50 

121 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  July  10. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

68  3 

36  6 

24  6 

41  7 

40  5 

Peas, 
s.  d. 
39  3 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  July  25,  55 s.  to  65s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  July  20,  38s.  9$d.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  July  18. 


Old  ditto .  01. 


St.  James’s,  Hay  5 /.  0s. 


61. 

Os. 

to 

61. 

10s. 

Farnham  Pockets,... 

7/. 

Os. 

to 

12/. 

Os. 

0 1. 

Os. 

to 

01. 

Os. 

Kent . . 

41. 

15s. 

to 

8/. 

Os. 

01. 

Os. 

to 

41. 

15s. 

Sussex . 

0 /. 

Os. 

to 

0/. 

Os. 

0 /. 

Os. 

to 

0/. 

Os. 

Yearling . 

3/. 

15s. 

to 

51. 

5  s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Straw  2 /.  10s.  Clover  5 1.  13s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  4 /.  15s. 

Straw  2 /.  8s.  Clover  5/.  15s. 


SMITHFIELD,  July  25.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef . 4s.  4 d.  to  5s.  Oi. 

Mutton . 4s.  4 d.  to  5s.  0 d. 

Veal . 4s.  6d.  to  6s.  0 d. 

Pork .  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  4 d. 


Lamb .  5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  0 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  July  20  : 

J 

Beasts .  2,277  Calves  305 

Sheep  . 21,640  Pigs  120 


COAL  MARKET,  Juiy  25,  28s.  0 d.  to  39s.  Od. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  39s.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  38s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow72s.  Mottled  SOs.  Od.  Curd  84s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s. 6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Insurance,  and  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
panies  (between  the  25th  of  June  and  25th  of  July,  1825),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M!. 
Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate 
Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — Canals.  Trent  and 
Mersey,  75/.;  price  2,100/. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  15/.;  price  520/. — Coventry,  44/. 
and  bonus;  price  1,200/. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32/.  and  bonus;  price  780/. — Grand 
Junction,  10/.  and  bonus;  price  328/. — Old  Union,  4/.;  price  100/.  —  Swansea,  14/.; 
price  300/. — Birmingham,  12/.  1 0s. ;  price  335/. — Monmouth,  10/.;  price  230/. — Neath, 
15/.;  price  375/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  1/.  10s.;  price  50/. — Rochdale,  4 /.  ;  price 
130/. — Huddersfield,  1/.;  price  35/.  —  Lancaster,  1/.  10s.  ;  price  44/.  —  Ellesmere, 
il.  10s. ;  price  120/. — Kennet  and  Avon,  1/.;  price  27 /• — Grand  Surrey,  2/. ;  price  53/. 
■— Croyden,  price  3/.  10s.  —  Regent’s,  price  53 1.  —  Wilts  and  Berks,  price  ll. — Docks. 
West  India,  10/.;  price  214/. — London,  4/.  10s.;  price  102/. — Water  W’orks.  East 
London,  5/.  10s. ;  price  140/. — Grand  Junction,  3/. ;  price  80/. — West  Middlesex,  2 /.  10s. ;“ 
price  767. — Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Globe,  7/.;  price  175/. — Imperial, 
hi. ;  price  128/. — British  Fire,  3/. ;  price  50/. — Atlas,  9s. ;  price  9/. — Hope,  6*s. ;  price  6/. 
— Rock,  2s. ;  price  4/. — Gas  Light  Companies.  Westminster,  8/.  10s.;  price  65/. — Im¬ 
perial,  40/.  paid,  Div.  2/.  8s.;  price  50/. — Phoenix,  27 /.  paid;  price  39/. — Waterloo  Bridge 
shares,  price  9/. — Ditto  Annuities,  (1st  class);  price  42/. — Ditto,  (2d  class)  ;  price  38/. 
— Highgate  Archway,  price  12/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  Bt  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  Jane  26,  to  July  26,  1826,  both  inclusive . 
Fahrenheit’s  Therm-  Fahrenheit's  Therm. 


Day  of 
Mouth. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

■ 

7 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8  o’clock 

Morning, 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

L 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

June 

O 

O 

0 

July 

O 

0 

O 

26 

54 

65 

55 

29,  85 

showery 

12 

66 

77 

67 

30,  04 

fair 

27 

55 

60 

54 

,  88  showery 

13 

66 

77 

67 

,  22 ‘fair 

28 

54 

60 

55 

,  74  showery 

14 

60 

79 

70 

,  16ifair 

29 

55 

67 

57 

,  79lcloudy 

15 

81 

84 

72 

>  05 

fair 

30 

56 

65 

56 

,  76  cloudy 

16 

70 

83 

68 

,  25!fair 

Jy.\ 

56 

67 

52 

,  86  cloudy 

17 

70 

83 

70 

,  2  8  fair 

2 

55 

66 

58 

30,  20  fair 

18 

70 

86 

72 

,  25 [fair 

3 

57 

74 

66 

,  2 1 [fair 

19 

72 

8.9 

69 

,  23:fair 

4 

64 

71 

63 

,  22  fair 

20 

67 

80 

64  ! 

,  32  fair 

5 

60 

67 

62 

,  33  cloudy 

21 

62 

69 

55 

,  26!fair 

6 

60 

62 

50 

,  14.cloudy 

22 

55 

69 

60 

,  14;fair 

7 

51 

61 

54 

,  06  cloudy 

23 

55 

65 

56 

,  03  fair 

8 

55 

64 

56 

,  07 [cloudy 

24 

56 

68 

57  | 

,  14 

fair 

.9 

54 

67 

57 

,  05(fair 

25 

57 

66 

60 

,  31 

fair 

10 

60 

68 

61 

,  01  cloudy 

26 

60 

66 

62 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some  strange  revolutions  are  now  trans¬ 
piring  among  the  Reviews  and.  Magazines. 
The  British  Critic  has  ceased  as  a  Monthly, 
und  is  proposed  to  be  continued  as  a  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  Knight’s  Quarterly  Maga¬ 
zine  appears  this  month  as  the  first  number 
of  a  New  Series.  The  European  Magazine, 
which,  since  the  death  or  Mr.  Asperne, 
has  been  sadly  thrown  from  pillar  to  post, 
(no  publisher  apparently  succeeding  in 
realizing  any  profit  from  it,)  last  month, 
as  a  sequel  to  its  recent  boastings,  ap¬ 
peared  not  in  the  land  of  the  living.  It 
now  comes  forth  also  as  the  first  of  a  New 
Series,  promising,  as  an  excuse  for  its 
late  remissness,  to  favour  the  public  with 
a  double  number  (a  thing  never  before  heard 
of)  on  some  future  calends.  This  trifling 
with  customers  never  succeeds; — tlio  So¬ 
merset  House  Gazette,  in  which  the  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Literary  Register  had  merged, 
stopped  at  the  leaf-falling  period  of  last 
year,  promising  to  shoot  forth  with  fresh 
vigour  in  the  Spring — we  need  scarcely  add 
that  it  never  did.  1 1  amuses  us  in  our  old 
age  to  watch  the  gambols  of  our  remotest 
descendants  ! 

J.  D.  remarks,  “in  the  Appendix  to  the 
2d  vol.  of  Banks’s  Dormant  and  Extinct 
Baronage,  attached  to  the  Stemmata  An- 
glicana,  recently  published  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  I  perceive  mention  made  (at  p.  15) 
that  the  ancient  Barony  of  Lisle  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  under  claim ;  on  which  he  remarks  (at 
p.  1 8)  that  the  Claimant  has  not  noticed 
Robert,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  by  his  wife  the  Lady 
Douglas  Howard,  which  Robert  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  Duke  in  Italy,  and  married  Alice  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  and  had 
issue  several  daughters,  who  upon  tlieir  mo¬ 
ther  being  created  Duchess  Dudley,  liad 
precedence  granted  tliem,  of  the  children 
of  a  Duke.  The  legitimacy  of  this  Rotart, 
which  was  so  strongly  contended  against  by 
interested  parties,  was  afterwards  allowed 
by  King  James  the  First,  to  be  manifest, 
as  well  as  tlie  injustice  done  to  him. — In 
Nichols’s  Leicestershire  there  is  mention  of 
a  3d  sister  to  the  last  Sydney  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester  married  to  a  Foreigner.  Provided 
she  had  issue,  would  not  her  representatives 
be  eo-heirs  to  the  Barony  with  Sir  John 
Shelley  Sydney?” 

A  Genealogist  says,  “your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Yates  of  Birmingham,  is  incorrect 
in  his  statement,  part  i.  p.482,  *  that  YVm. 
Dyer,  who  married  Anne,  the  youngest  dau. 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hooke,  Bart,  was  not  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Sir  John  Swinnerton  Dyer,  Bart,  but 
his  Great  Uncle ' — Collins,  in  his  Baronet¬ 
age,  states  that  Sir  John  Swinnerton  Dyer, 
eldest  3on  of  the  l§t  Baronet  (Sir  William) 


succeeded  him  in  1  f»SO,  and  tlmt  his  brother 
William  had  the  estate  of  Ncwuham  In  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  He  had  two  wives,  the  1st  Mary, 
dau.  of —  Howard,  Esq.  with  whom  he  had 
a  considerable  fortune,  ike.  And  2dly,  Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Hooke  of  Tan¬ 
gier  Bark  House,  Hants.  Bart,  and  had  issue. 
— Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  in  his  Hertfordshire, 
also  says,  that  the  Manor  of  Newnhara  was 
given  by  Sir  VVm.  Dyer  to  his  2nd  son,  who 
married  Mary  Howard,  and  after  her  decease, 
Anne,  sister  of  Sir  Hele  Hooke,  Bart,  son 
of  Sir  Thomas.” 

In  reply  to  “An  Old  Subscriber,”  the 
same  Correspondent  observes,  “  Sir  Thos. 
Hooke  was  of  a  very  ancient  family,  for¬ 
merly  seated  at  Bramshot,  co.  Hants,  and 
the  son  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  same  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  who  married  Mary,  a  dau.  of 
Nicholas  Hele,  of  Easton  in  Gordon,  alias 
St.  G  eorge,  co.  of  Somerset,  Esq.  He  (Sir 
ri  hos.)  married  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  Sir 
Wm.  Thomson,  Knt.  and  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  by  her  had  the  Baro¬ 
net  who  succeeded  him,  and  three  daus. 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Anne.  Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  Thos.  Grove  of  Fern,  co.  Wilts,  Esq.; 
Mary  married  Wm.  Hammond  of  Whitton, 
co.  Suffolk,  and  Anne,  as  above,  all  leaving 
issue.  Sir  Hele,  the  second  and  last  Baro¬ 
net,  married  Hester,  dau.  of — Underhill, 
Citizen  and  Grocer  of  London,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  two  sons,  Hele  and  Thomas, 
who  both  died  young,  and  one  dau.  Eliza¬ 
beth.  He  aiso  dying  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  his  widow  married  a  Mr.  Richard  Lilly 
of  Kensington.  Her  death  is  recorded  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Mag.  for  1733.  There  is 
a  very  curious  Latin  epitaph  inscribed  on 
the  tornb  of  Sir  Thomas  Hooke,  Bart,  in 
Woolton  Church,  Hants,  in  which  Parish 
Tangier  Park  House  is  situated. 

S.  R.  M.  feels  inueli  obliged  to  D.  A.  Y. 
and  E.D.  H.  (see  part  i.  pp.  <>08,  432)  for 
their  communications  relative  to  the  family 
of  Bloundevil).  Tlie  issue  of  Rowland  Mey- 
ricke  and  Elizabeth  Bloundeville  were  Bloun- 
deville  Meyrieke,  Geliy  Meyricke,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Meyrick.  The  second  left  issue  an 
only  daughter  married  to  one  of  the  Norris 
family  related  to  the  Eavl  of  Abingdon.  Can 
either  of  these  Correspondents  state  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Bloundevill  Meyricke,  and  whe¬ 
ther  he  or  they  resided  in  Norfolk,  and  un¬ 
til  how  late  a  period  ?  S.  R.  JVI.  would  be 
much  obliged  for  such  information,  and  for 
where  the  proofs  of  what  is  already  commu¬ 
nicated  are  to  be  found. 


Errata. — P.  ii.  p.  94,  1.  17,  for  some, 
read  none;  3  from  bottom,  Handsworth  is 
in  Staffordshire. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 


n  f  TT  IlosarilL  West  more - 

Mr.  Urban.  ,a°d>’Attg.  12. 

HAVING  just  returned  from  a 
Tour  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  I 
herewith  send  you  a  brief  account  of 
this  interesting  Island,  to  make  such 
use  of  as  you  may  think  it  worthy. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  12  broad  at  the  widest  part; 
but  diminishes  almost  to  a  point  at 
both  extremities.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  130,000  square  acres, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  It  contains  17  pa¬ 
rishes,  three  of  which  are  rectories, 
and  five  chapels  of  ease.  The  Bishop 
is  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Grown,  and, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  York.  The  Duke  of  Athol  is 
the  patron  of  all  the  livings,  with  the 
exception  of  about  three,  that  are  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Bishop. 

The  island  in  1821,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  40,081  inhabitants.  Castletown, 
Douglas,  Peel,  and  Ramsay,  are  the 
four  principal  towns  on  the  Island. 
In  1821  Castletown  contained  308 
houses,  and  203()  inhabitants ;  Doug¬ 
las  73()  houses,  and  6054  inhabitants  ; 
Peel  300  houses,  and  1<J0()  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  Ramsay  262  houses,  and 
1523  inhabitants. 

Castletown,  formerly  called  Rushen, 
being  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  place  where  the 
Courts  of  Law  arc  usually  held,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  Metropolis  of  the  Island. 
It  has  an  indifferent  Harbour,  Pier, 
and  Lighthouse.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  stands  Castle  Rushen,  the 
prison  of  the  Island ;  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
The  Deemster’s  Courts  are  held  here 
weekly,  and  those  of  Chancery  the 
first  Thursday  in  every  month. 

Douglas,  from  its  excellent  harbour, 
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trade,  and  population,  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  first  town  in  importance  on 
the  Island.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
town  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Brad- 
don,  and  contains  two  Chapels  of  Ease 
under  it  ;  viz.  St.  Matthew’s,  conse¬ 
crated  by  Bp.  Wilson  in  1708,  and 
St.  George’s,  which  is  spacious  and 
elegant,  consecrated  by  Bp.  Mason  in 
1776.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  a  little  011  the  East 
side,  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Onchan. 
All  colonial  and  foreign  goods  for  the 
Island,  must,  by  law,  be  landed  here. 
All  Letters  and  Newspapers  between 
England  and  the  Island  must  pass 
through  the  post  offices  of  Liverpool 
and  Douglas.  The  Mail,  by  the  Steam- 
jacket  from  Liverpool,  arrives  in  Doug- 
as  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  evenings ;  and  departs  for  Li¬ 
verpool  on  the  mornings  following. 
Douglas  lies  72  miles  N.E.  from  Li¬ 
verpool,  40  S.  W.  from  Whitehaven, 
75  N.E.  by  L.  from  Dublin,  and  144 
nearly  due  S.  from  Greenock.  The 
Steam-packets  make  the  passage  be¬ 
tween  Douglas  and  Liverpool  in  be¬ 
tween  6  and  10  hours ;  and  between 
Douglas  and  Greenock  in  between  12 
and  17  hours.  A  Company  is  now 
forming  for  a  Steam-boat  to  ply  be¬ 
tween  Whitehaven  and  Liverpool', 
and  to  touch  on  its  passage  at  Douglas. 
When  this  is  carried  into  execution, 
which  will  be  a  voyage  of  about  four 
hours  between  Douglas  and  White¬ 
haven,  it  must  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Island,  and 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  Douglas 
as  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  In¬ 
deed,  for  the  lounger  to  enjoy  at  once 
the  pleasures  of  society,  and  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life  cheaply,  or  for  the  inva¬ 
lid,  to  whom  sea-air  and  bathing  may 
be  thought  beneficial,  few  places  can 
equal  Douglas. 

The  town  of  Douglas  is  in  the  form 

of 
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of  a  triangle ;  the  houses  are  crowded 
together  without  regard  to  conveni¬ 
ence  or  uniformity,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular.  The  principal 
promenade  of  the  place  is  on  the  Pier, 
which,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Steam¬ 
boats  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  pre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  view  of  characters 
to  the  mind.  The  Pier  was  built  in 
1801  by  the  British  Government,  and 
cost  25,000/.  It  is  520  feet  long,  and 
40  broad.  At  the  extremity  rises  the 
Lighthouse.  Three  different  News¬ 
papers  are  published  in  a  week  in 
Douglas.  About  a  mile  North  from 
Douglas,  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay, 
stands  Castle  Mona,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  built  in  1803.  It 
is  a  square  heavy -looking  building, 
in  a  pleasant  situation.  The  young 
woods  on  the  brow  behind  it,  will, 
when  grown  up,  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place. 

Peel  is  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  West  coast  of  the  Island.  It  is 
12  miles  from  Douglas,  and  the  road 
which  leads  between  these  towns  di¬ 
vides  the  Island  into  the  northern  and 
southern  districts.  It  is  a  fishing- 
town,  irregularly  built,  with  a  good 
Pier  and  Lighthouse.  The  fish  caught 
here  are  principally  herrings.  At 
about  100  yards  West  of  the  town,  and 
about  20  from  the  pier,  on  a  small 
rocky  island,  containing  an  area  of 
about  two  acres,  stand  the  remains  of 
an  old  castle,  and  also  the  ruins  of  two 
churches,  the  one  dedicated  to  St.  Pa¬ 
trick,  and  the 'other  to  St.  Germain 
(formerly  a  cathedral).  A  few  years 
ago  a  rampart,  or  broad  strong  wall, 
was  built  across  from  the  mainland  to 
this  Island,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tide  from  washing  round  into  the  har¬ 
bour.  This  wall  is  a  yard  broad  at  the 
top,  and  renders  it  a  safe  and  easy  foot 
passage  to  the  Isle.  This  small  Isle, 
with  the  ruins  thereon,  is  interesting 
from  its  remarkable  situation,  the  le¬ 
gendary  stories  connected  with  it,  and 
from  its  being  noticed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel/’  and  in  the  Romance  of  “  Pe- 
veril  of  the  Peak/’ 

Ramsey  is  an  irregular  built  town, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  derives  a 
slight  degree  of  importance  from  its 
being  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  north¬ 
ern  district.  There  is  a  Pier,  which 
runs  out  a  few  hundred  feet  to  sea, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  Lighthouse. 
The  Harbour  is  choakcd  up  with 
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sand,  and  admits  only  vessels  of  about 
100  tons  burden.  A  number  of  her¬ 
ring  boats  belong  to  this  town. 

In  Kirk  Michael  Church-yard,  at 
the  East  end,  near  the  chancel,  is  an 
oblong  tombstone,  painted  white,  and 
surrounded  with  iron  rails,  covering 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  pious  Bi¬ 
shop  Wilson.  On  the  stone  is  the 
following  inscription  : 

c<  Sleeping  in  Jesus,  here  lieth  the  body 
of  Thomas  Wilson,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
this  Isle,  who  died  March  7,  1755,  aged 
93,  and  in  the  58th  year  of  his  consecra¬ 
tion.  This  monument  was  erected  by  his 
son  Thomas  Wilson,  a  native  of  this  pa¬ 
rish,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  express  com¬ 
mands  of  his  father,  declines  giving  him 
the  character  he  justly  deserved.  Let  this 
Island  speak  the  rest.” 

Mark  Hiddesley,  D.D.  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man,  April 
25,  1755.  He  died  Dec.  7,  177~>  aged 
74,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  consecra¬ 
tion.  His  remains  are  covered  with  a 
plain  tombstone,  near  to  that  of  Bp. 
Wilson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richmond  was  consecrated 
Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1773,  died 
and  was  buried  in  England  in  1775. 

George  Mason,  D.D.  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  177^; 
died  in  1785,  and  was  buried  in  Kirk 
Michael  Church-yard  ;  but  no  monu¬ 
ment  or  tombstone  records  his  me¬ 
mory,  or  points  out  where  he  lies. 

Claudius  Crigan,  D.D.  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1?85, 
died  April  5,  1813,  aged  7 1 ,  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  consecration.  He 
was  buried  in  this  Church-yard,  near 
to  the  other  Bishops,  and  a  plain 
tombstone,  with  a  modest  inscription, 
covers  his  remains. 

George  Murray,  D.D.  the  present 
Bishop,  was  consecrated  Bp.  of  Sodor 
and  Man  in  1814.  The  See  having 
been  held  vacant  a  year,  till  he  was  of 
age  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  to 
fill  the  situation. 

A  mile  North  from  Kirk  Michael, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  West  sea  shore,  is  the  Bishop’s 
Palace,  a  respectable  looking  build¬ 
ing,  with  the  appearance  of  alterations 
and  additions  having  been  made.  The 
aged  trees  that  surround  it  were  plant¬ 
ed  by  Bp.  Wilson.  The  gardens, 
shrubberies,  anti  walks,  are  extensive, 
and  of  more  modern  date,  are  taste¬ 
fully  laid  out,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  Bishop’s  domain  is 
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between  3  and  400  hundred  acres. 
The  grounds  are  well  wooded,  and  the 
situationaltogetheris  delightful.  Plants 
and  shrubs  grow  here  most  luxuriantly. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  is 
hilly,  though  the  hills  are  tame  and 
rounded,  and  their  altitude  low.  Sna- 
field  is  the  highest,  and  is 8004  feetabove 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  light  sand,  and  shallow,  in 
6ome  places  are  peat  mosses.  But  the 
island  principally  relies  for  its  fuel  on 
the  Whitehaven  coal.  The  stone  most 
abundant  on  the  isle  is  a  blue  schis- 
tus ;  at  Castletown  and  neighbourhood 
is  excellent  lime -stone,  whence  the 
island  is  supplied  with  lime.  There 
are  three  lead  mines  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  viz.  at  Brada,  Foxdale,  and 
Laxey.  At  Brada  also  copper  ore  is 
found.  The  horses,  cows,  and  sheep, 
are  all  small,  and  shew  that  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
breeds.  In  1823,  it  was  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  Island  exported 
wheat,  7,549  quarters  ;  barley,  254 ; 
oats,  1,256'. 

There  are  no  poor  rates  on  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Paupers  are  maintained,  as  in 
Scotland,  by  collections  in  theChurcbes. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Der¬ 
by;  but  by  the  death  of  James  10th 
Earl  ofDerby  in  1736,  he  dying  with¬ 
out  issue,  the  Estate  and  Lordship  of 
Man  devolved  to  James  Murray,  2d 
Duke  of  Athol,  as  sole  heir  of  James 
7th  Earl  of  Derby;  whilst  the  title 
and  earldom  passed  in  the  male  line 
to  Sir  Edward  Stanley. 

In  1765  the  3d  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Athol  finding  the  English  Government 
resolved  to  obtain  authority  and  right 
on  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  sake  of 
piftting  a  check  to  smuggling,  and 
preventing  it  being  a  place  of  refuge 
for  debtors,  reluctantly  complied  to 
accept  (being  afraid  of  losing  the 
whole)  70,000/.  in  lieu  of  their  right 
to  the  custom  and  herring  dues; 
which  were  then  said  to  amount  to 
6,547/.  a  year.  The  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess  also  received  2,000/.  per  ann.  dur¬ 
ing  their  natural  lives,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  arising  from  the 
English  Government  claiming  more 
than  the  Duke  asserted  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  grant. 

In  making  a  sale  of  the  Island,  the 
Duke  reserved  all  his  feudal  rights  as 
lord  of  the  soil,  with  certain  other  pro¬ 
fits  coming  under  the  same  descrip¬ 


tion.  These  complicated  claims  led 
to  disputes,  and  tne  4th  and  present 
Duke  resorted  to  Parliament  to  esta¬ 
blish  his  mutilated  rights,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  sum  given  to  his  an¬ 
cestor  was  greatly  beneath  the  value 
of  the  revenue  ceded  to  the  crown, 
and  prayed  for  additional  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  which  complaint,  upon  enquiry, 
seemed  to  be  well-founded :  and  in 
1802  Parliament  voted  that  one-fourth 
of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  of  late  years  has  varied 
from  12  to  20,000/.  a  year,  should  be 
allowed  to  the  Duke  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.-  In  the  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  just  now  closed  (June  1825j  a 
Bill  was  passed  granting  the  Duke 
280,000/.  l’or  all  his  remaining  rights 
and  dues  on  the  Island,  for  the  mines 
and  minerals, — for  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishoprick  and  the  Churches,  and 
the  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  as  grant¬ 
ed  to  him  in  1805  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  he  only  to  reserve  Castle  Mona 
and  his  lands,  and  hereafter  to  stand  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  gentleman. 

The  Island  is  ruled  by  a  Governor, 
which  is  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  in 
his  absence  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  is  then  invested  with  all  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  performs  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  that  office.  He  can  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  two  Deemsters 
or  Judges,  (called  Deemsters,  or 
Doomsters,  from  the  word  doom,  to 
judge);  and  also  his  council,  which 
consists  of  the  following  persons.  The 
Bishop,  the  Receivers  General,  the 
Water  Bailiff,  Attorney  General,  Clerk 
of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Archdeacon. 
And  on  affairs  of  polity  and  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  House  of  Keys,  so  called,  as 
is  supposed,  from  their  being  the  per¬ 
sons  that  unlock  the  difficulties  and 
mysteries  of  the  law.  The  House  of 
Keys  consists  of  24  of  the  chief  land¬ 
holders  of  the  Isle.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  cri¬ 
minal  conduct,  resignation,  or  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  any  place  that  entitles  him 
to  a  seat  in  the  Council.  When  a  va¬ 
cancy  occurs,  the  others  present  the 
names  of  two  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  to  the  Governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  nominates  one  of  them  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  These  two,  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  the  House  of  Keys,  con¬ 
stitute  the  Legislature,  and  the  laws 
they  enact  having  received  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  King,  aynd  having  been 
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published  by  proclamation  on  the  Tyn¬ 
wald  Hill,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
become  statutes  of  the  land.  The 
House  of  Keys  have  no  fixed  time  for 
their  sittings,  but  meet  as  business  re¬ 
quires. 

Tynwald  Hill  is  in  the  village  of 
St.  John’s,  three  miles  from  Peel, 
near  the  centre  of  the  Island,  and 
where  the  roads  from  Castletown  to 
Ramsey,  and  that  from  Douglas  to 
Peel  meet.  It  is  a  green,  circular, 
artificial  mound,  about  three  yards  in 
height.  The  diameter  of  the  top  is 
seven  feet.  About  a  yard  below,  and 
round  this,  is  a  step  or  resting  place, 
four  feet  wide.  Below  this  is  ano¬ 
ther  step  or  resting-place  six  feet 
wide;  and  below  this,  another  still 
wider.  The  circumference  of  the  outer 
circle  is  nearly  80  yards.  Laws  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Island 
are  called  Acts  of  Tynwald.  Before 
they  become  binding  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  must  be  read  from  this  place, 
which  is  generally  done  on  St.John 
the  Baptist’s  day.  Some  think  the 
word  Tynwald  is  taken  from  the  Da¬ 
nish  word  “Tin,  or  Ting,”  a  Court 
of  Justice,  and  “  wald,”  a  field,  or 
place  fenced.  Others  derive  it  from 
the  old  British  words  Tyng  and  val, 
signifying  the  juridical  hill. 

The  two  Deemsters,  that  is  the 
Judges  for  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  the  Island,  arc  appointed 
by  the  Crown  of  England,  with  a  sa¬ 
lary  of  800/.  a  year  each,  and  preclud¬ 
ed  from  taking  fees.  They  hold  singly 
their  Courts  once  a  week,  at  some 
Court-house  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
trict.  They  have  full  power  to  de¬ 
termine  all  claims  for  debts  to  any 
amount,  and  decide  all  disputes  re¬ 
specting  lands,  contracts,  and  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  also  respecting  defama¬ 
tion,  slander,  or  simple  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  frequency  of  these  Courts, 
and  the  petty  offences  they  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of,  create  continual  litigation 
and  bad  neighbourhood.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  Attorney  and  of  Counsellor 
are  here  vested  in  the  same  person. 
There  appears  a  great  want  of  order 
and  decorum  at  the  Manx  bar.  Three 
or  four  of  these  Attorneys,  or  Coun¬ 
sellors,  may  be  seen  standing  up  to¬ 
gether,  arguing  and  contradicting  one 
another  in  the  most  rude  and  inde¬ 
corous  manner.  The  parties  at  issue, 
and  their  witnesses,  will  also  exclaim 
and  contradict  one  another  without 


any  ceremony  while  Hndcr  examina¬ 
tion.  The  Deemsters,  or  Judges,  wear 
neither  wigs  nor  gowns,  and  every 
way  seem  to  want  that  commanding 
dignity  which  is  so  essentially  requi¬ 
site  on  the  Bench.  The  Court  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Gaol  Delivery  is  held  at  Castle¬ 
town  twice  a  year.  All  felons  are 
here  tried  by  a  Jury.  The  Governor, 
Council,  Deemsters,  and  the  24  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Keys,  sit  as 
Judges;  but  their  judgment  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  Royal  confirmation. 

The  revenue  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
that  which  arises  from  the  duties  on 
Imports  and  Exports,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  from  12  to  20,000/. 
a  year.  After  paying  therefrom 
the  Custom-house  Officers,  and  the 
Duke  of  Athol  one  fourth  of  the  net 
revenue,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
sale  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island, 
as  agreed  in  Parliament  in  1 80a,  the 
remainder  is  remitted  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  in  London. 

The  second  kind  is  what  is  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Manks  Legislature  on 
wheeled  carriages,  dogs,  and  public 
houses ;  this  amounts  to  something 
more  than  2,000/.  a  year,  and  is 
solely  expended  in  keeping  the  turn¬ 
pike-roads  and  bridges  in  repair. 
Here  are  no  toll-bars,  and  the  roads, 
generally  speaking,  are  good. 

A  person  may  live  as  well  on  the 
Isle  of  Man  with  200/.  a  year,  as  he 
could  with  300/.  in  England.  White¬ 
haven  coals  are  from  20  to  22s.  a  ton. 
Butchers  meat  and  flour  arc  about  the 
same  as  in  any  country  village  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  variety  of  fish  cheap.  Port 
wine  from  18s.  to  24s.  a  dozen.  The 
duty  on  brandy  is  4s.  6cl.  a  gallon,  a  tut 
is  here  sold  at  10s.  a  gallon.  The  duty 
on  rum  is  3s.  a  gallon,  and  is  here  sold 
at  (is.  a  gallon.  The  duty  on  black 
tea  is  6d.  a  lb.  and  is  here  sold  from 
3s.  y d.  to  Os.  a  lb.  The  duty  on  green 
tea  is  Is.  a  lb.  and  is  here  sold  from 
Os.  to  9s.  a  lb.  Every  description  of 
groceries  are  at  the  like  reduced  scale 
of  prices. 

The  name  of  “  Man,”  as  given  to 
the  Island,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  “  mang 
or  “ among,''  and  was  used  in  reference 
to  its  situation  among  surrounding 
kingdoms.  But  Bp.  Wilson  supposed 
it  to  be  an  abreviation  of  tile  Mariks 
word  “  manning,”  which  signifies 
among,  i.e.  among  other  nations. 

The  aims  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are 
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three  legs,  uniting  at  rite  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  clothed  and  spurred, 
•with  the  motto,  “  Stabit  quocurique 
jcccris/’  i,  c.  whifch  ever  way  you 
throw  it,  it  will  stand.  The  three 
legs  refer  to  the  relative  situation  of 
the  Island  with  respect  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  previous  to  their 
union.  The  legs  are  armed ,  which 
denotes  self-defence.  The  spurs  de¬ 
note  speed;  and  while  in  whatever 
position  they  are  placed,  two  of  them 
fall  into  the  attitude  of  supplication, 
the  third,  which  will  he  upward  and 
behind,  appears  to  be  kicking  at  the 
assailant,  against  whom  the  other  two 
are  imploring  protection.  The  vis  of 
the  symbol  is,  that  if  England  should 
seek  to  oppress  it,  it  would  soon  en¬ 
gage  Ireland  or  Scotland  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection;  and  if  either  of  these  should 
assail  it,  that  it  would  hasten  to  call 
England  to  its  defence.  G.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  3. 

N  referring  to  the  “History  of  Eng¬ 
land/’  at  the  period  usually  desig¬ 
nated  the  ‘  Norman  Conquest/ we  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  there  represented  that  this 
Country  became  entirely  subjugated, 
and  ‘  laid  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  Con- 


ueror*/  On  the  subject  in  question, 
propose  to  advance  two  seemingly  de¬ 
cisive  arguments,  (at  least,  as  1  con¬ 
ceive,)  till  invalidated  by  more  subtle 
disputants  than  myself,  against  Eng¬ 
land’s  having  been  totally  overcome 
and  subdued  by  the  Normans ;  f  and 
to  which,  without  further  comment, 
I  request  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  your  interesting  Journal. 

To  proceed  then,  in  the  first  place 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  *  Battle  of  Hastings,’ 
“  he  marched  directly  to  London  :  hut 
on  the  way  was  met  by  a  large  body  of 
Kentish  men  ;  each  with  a  hough,  or 
branch  of  a  tree  in  his  hand.  This  army 
was  headed  by  Stigand,  the  Archbi¬ 
shop,  who  made  a  speech  to  the  Con¬ 
queror,  in  which  he  boldly  demanded 
tne  preservation  of  their  liberties  ;  and 
let  him  know  that  they  were  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  to  part  with  their 
laws,  and  live  in  bondage.  William 
thought  proper  to  grant  their  demands  ; 
he  agreed  to  govern  them  by  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  retain  their  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  J.” — All  this  took  place,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  previous  to  the  ceremony 
of  Coronation,  and  upon  these  condi¬ 
tions  only,  was  he  acknowledged  King : 
indeed,  Stigand  §,  the  Primate,  upon 


#  Shakspeare,  King  John,  Act  5th,  Scene  the  last,  says, 

“  This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  Conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself.” 

•f*  ££  The  Ecclesiastics  in  particular,”  says  Hume,  “  whose  influence  was  great  over  the 
•people,  began  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  and  as  most  of  the  Bishops  and  dignified  Clergy¬ 
men  were  even  then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  the  Pope's  hull ,  by  which  his  enterprise  was 
avowed  and  hallowed,  was  now  openly  insisted  on  as  a  reason  for  general  submission.  The 
superior  learning  of  those  Prelates,  which,  during  the  Confessor’s  reign,  had  raised  them 
above  the  ignorant  Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be  received  with  implicit  faith ;  and  a 
young  prince  like  Edgar,  whose  capacity  was  deemed  so  mean,  was  but  ill-qualified  to  re¬ 
sist  tile  impression  which  they  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people.”  P.  230. — From  the 
above  passage,  cited  at  length,  it  must  be  incontrovertibly  apparent,  that  the  people  were 
ao  much  under  priest-government,  or  to  use  our  more  modernized  phrase,  “  priest-ridden,” 
as  well  as  overawed  by  popish  superstition  arid  artifice,  as  to  be  utterly  incapacitated  from 
taking  up  arms,  at  least  for  any  lengthened  period,  and  consequently  of  regaining,  or  en¬ 
deavouring  to  regain,  tlie  ancient  rites  and  privileges  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  under 
Saxon  Mon&rclis  ;  that  much  of  the  arbitrary  power  exercised  by  these  ruthless  and  inhuman 
spoilers,  over  this  favoured  land,  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  attributed  to  the 
awe  in  which  they  held  the  absurdities  of  relics,  and  supposed  preternatural  interpositions. 
Any  person,  therefore,  who  surveys  the  above  passage  with  the  most  moderate  attention, 
must  perceive  that,  (should  they  allege  that  he  carried,  and  surmounted  all  obstacles  to  the 
Throne  by  force  of  arms,)  the  present  argument  entirely  overthrows  that  opinion,  and 
causes  us  consequently  to  infer  that  this  kingdom  was  obtained  far  more  by  artifice  than 
conquest. 

X  Vide  Cooper’s  “History  of  England,”  12mo,  pp.  14,  15.  C.  1. 

§  He  was  in  fact  crowned  by  AUdred,  Archbishop  of  York ;  Stigand,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refusing  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Harleian  Miscellany.  Moss’s  Hastings. 
C.  2.  pp,  5 1 ,  &c.  Some,  however,  say  he  did,  which  was  most  probably  the  case. 
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a»y others,  refused  peremptorily  to  per¬ 
form  the  office.  Now,  oue  cannot  well 
attribute  his  concession  of  the  above- 
mentioned  privileges  tq  any  other  mo¬ 
tives  than  those  of  fear,  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  here  assigned.  Had  he  proceeded 
as  a  direct  and  determined  Conqueror, 
would  he  not,  to  complete  his  victory, 
have  negatived  privileges  and  rights  (of 
the  nature  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
and  which  might,  for  ought  he  could 
tell,  be  utterly  inimical  to  the. system 
of  government  he  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce,)  wrested  from  him,  as  it  were, 
by  actual  compulsion,  and  have  push¬ 
ed  forward  his  title,  as  a  ‘  Conqueror,’ 
by  the  sword  ?  1  deduce  the  inference 
from  his  being  (as  History  relates)  a 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  rapacious  tyrant. 
This,  1  conceive,  to  be  one  argument 
exceedingly  derogatory  to  the  misap¬ 
plied  epithet  of  ‘  Conqueror:’  and  in 
the  next  and  last  place,  I  will  observe, 
that  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  part  of 
Kent,  to  this  very  day,  bears  for  its 
arms,  a  rampant  white  horse,  the  moito 
“  Iiivicta  subscribed.  1  proceed, 
then  to  propose  the  following  import¬ 
ant  question  in  relation  to  William’s 
being  strictly  and  appropriately  endowed 
with  the  appellation  of  *  Conqueror  f,’ 
and  would  state  my  arguments  thus : 
If  part  of  Kent,  being  part  of  England, 
remain  unconquered,  how  is  it  possible 
that  England,  in  a  distributed  sense, 
can  be  said  to  have  been  conquered  ? 
or  perhaps  the  question  might  be  more 
syllogistically  stated  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  For  England  to  be  sub¬ 
dued,  the  whole  must  be  conquered. 
Part  of  England  was  unsubdued  ;  there¬ 
fore  England  was  not  conquered. 

I  have  troubled  you  by  inserting  the 
foregoing  remarks,  in  hopes  that  they 
may  attract  the  attention  of  some  in¬ 
genious  reader  or  readers,  and  beg  to 
close  them  by  subscribing  myself, 

Yours,  &c.  J.  L).  Oxon. 


Mr.  Urban,  Chchca ,  -Aug.  1 1, 
fJT'HE  remarks  of  your  intelligent 
li  Correspondent  “  J.  S.  II.”  Sup¬ 
plement,  First  part,  1826,  p.583,  ap¬ 
pear  to  my  mind  most  acute,  mas¬ 
terly,  and  conclusive.  They  evince 
soundness  of  judgment  with  delicacy 
of  critical  taste,  and  certainly  require 
not  the  authority  of  an  ao-ros 
“  the  master  said  it,’’  to  confirm  their 
validity.  But,  Mr.  Urban,  should 
that  be  deemed  important  ;  should 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar 
be  sought  for  on  the  coin  before  its 
general  currency  be  allowed,  I  am 
happy  in  the  power  of  satisfying  your 
readers  with  reference  to  Samuel  John¬ 
son  himself.  In  his  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  quarto,  179L  vol.  n.  p.  17 L  Mr. 
Boswell  writes  thus  :  “  I  perceived 
that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard , 
as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e ,  heerd , 
instead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is  most 
usually  done.  He  said,  his  reason  was, 
that  if  it  were  pronounced  herd,  there 
would  be  a  single  exception  from  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
have  that  exception.”  Conceiving  it 
the  duty  of  every  one  who  is  improved 
by  your  work,  to  aid  your  views,  I 
have  made  this  extract:  and  remain, 
your  obliged  humble  servant.  *  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Salop,  Aug.  13. 

HE  following  inscription  on  an 
urn  in  a  garden  at  Edgbaston, 
co.  Warwick,  may  be  acceptable  (at 
least)  to  your  Shenstonian  friends. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  IT. 

“  Ah,  Musae  perfidee  !  i  < 
Ah,  Naiades,  Dryadesque  ! 
mate  tenuistis 
nostrum  praedilecturu 
,  G.  Shenstone.” 


*  “  Invicta.”  If  this  motto  be  considered  as  no  proof  of  England’s  not  having  been 
absolutely  conquered ;  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  Correspondents  to  prove 
in  what  sense  it  may  properly  be  applied  ?  and  consequently  to  overthrow  the  syllogism 
subscribed. 

■f'  “  Some  writers,”  says  the  above-mentioned  Historian,  “have  heen*desirous  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Conqueror  in  the  sense  which  that  term  commonly  hears  ; 
and,  on  pretence  that  the  word  is  sometimes  in  old  books  applied  to  such  as  make  an  ac¬ 
quisition  of  territory  by  any  means,  they  are  willing  to  reject  William’s  title  by  right  of 
war  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  is  needless,  he  further  adds,  to  enter  into  a  controversy, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  it,  roust  necessarily  degenerate  into  a  form  of  words.”  This  His¬ 
torian  is  far  from  being  a  ft  impartial  one,  and  the  arguments  before  submitted,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  are  far,  very  for,  from  “degenerating  into  a  form  of  words.” 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Bath,  Aug.  15. 

{HAVE  much  pleasure  in  commu¬ 
nicating  to  you  Governor  Pitt’s 
own  account  of  his  purchase  of  the 
celebrated  Diamond,  both  from  the 
personal  interest  1  feel  in  vindicating 
his  character,  and  as  1  shall  be  glad  to 
see  his  candid  and  plain  statement  of 
the  fact  recorded  in  your  valuable  Ma¬ 
gazine.  It  is  dated  July  2Q,  1710, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

“  Since  my  coming  into  this  me¬ 
lancholy  place  of  Bergeu,  I  have  been 
often  thinking  of  the  most  unparalleled 
villainy  of  William  Fraser,  Thomas 
Frederick,  and  Smapa,  a  black  mer¬ 
chant,  who  brought  a  paper  before 
Governor  Addison  in  Council,  insi¬ 
nuating  that  I  had  unfairly  got  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  Diamond,  which 
tended  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
reputation  and  the  ruin  of  my  estate, 
that  1  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  by 
me  the  true  relation  how  I  purchased 
it  in  all  respects,  that  so,  in  case  of 
sudden  mortality,  my  children  and 
friends  may  be  apprised  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  so  be  enabled  thereby  to 
put  to  silence,  and  confound  those, 
and  all  other  villains  in  their  base  at¬ 
tempts  against  either.  Not  having 
got  my  books  by  me  at  present,  I  can¬ 
not  be  positive  as  to  the  time,  but  for 
the  manner  of  purchasing  it  I  do  here 
declare  and  assert,  under  my  hand,  in 
the  presence  of  G^d  Almighty,  as  I 
hope  for  salvation  through  the  merits 
and  intercession  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  that  this  is  the  truth,  and  if  it 
be  not,  let  God  deny  it  to  me  and  my 
children  for  ever,  which  I  would  be 
so  far  from  saying,  much  less  leave  it 
under  my  hand,  that  I  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  least  untruth  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  it  for  the  riches  and  honour  of 
the  whole  world. 

“About  two  or  three  years  after  my 
arrival  at  Madras,  which  was  in  July 
1698, 1  heard  there  were  large  Diamonds 
in  the  country  to  be  sold,  which  I  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  brought  down,  pro¬ 
mising  to  be  their  chapman,  if  they 
would  be  reasonable  therein  ;  upon 
which  Jaurchund,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  diamond  merchants  in  those 
parts,  came  down  about  December 
1701,  and  brought  with  him  a  large 
rough  stone,  about  305  mangelius, 
and  some  small  ones,  which  myself 
and  others  bought;  but  he  asking  a 
very  extravagant  price  for  the  great 
Glnt.  Mag.  August,  1825. 


one,  1  did  not  think  of  meddling  with 
it,  when  he  left  it  with  me  for  some 
days,  and  then  came  and  took  it  away 
again  ;  and  did  so  several  times,  not 
insisting  upon  less  than  200,000  pa¬ 
godas  ;  and,  as  I  bestremember,  I  did 
not  bid  him  above  30,000,  and  had 
little  thoughts  of  buying  it  for  that.  I 
considered  there  w'ere  many  and  great 
risques  to  be  run,  not  only  in  cutting 
it,  but  also  whether  it  would  prove 
foul  or  clear,  or  the  water  good  ;  be¬ 
sides,  I  thought  it  too  great  an  amount 
to  be  adventured  home  on  one  bottom. 
But  Jaurchund  resolved  to  return 
speedily  to  his  own  country;  so  that  I 
best  remember  it  was  in  February  fol¬ 
lowing  he  came  again  to  me  (with 
Vincatce  Chittee,  who  was  always 
with  him,)  w’hen  I  discoursed  with  him 
about  it,  and  pressed  me  to  know, 
whether  I  resolved  to  buy  it,  when  he 
came  down  to  100,000  pagodas,  and 
something  under  before  we  parted, 
when  we  agreed  upon  a  day  to  meet, 
and  make  a  final  end  thereof  one  way 
or  other,  which  I  believe  was  the  latter 
end  of  the  aforesaid  month,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  ;  when  we  accord¬ 
ingly  met  in  the  Consultation  Room, 
where,  after  a  great  deal  of  talk  I 
brought  him  down  to  55,000  pagodas, 
and  advanced  to  45,000,  resolving  to 
give  no  more,  and  he  likewise  resolv¬ 
ing  not  to  abate,  I  delivered  him  up 
the  stone,  and  we  took  a  friendly  leave 
of  one  another.  Mr.  Benyon  was  then 
writing  in  my  closet,  with  whom  I 
discoursed  on  what  had  passed,  and  told 
him  now  I  was  clear  of  it ;  when  about 
an  hour  after,  my  servant  brought  me 
word  that  Jaurchund  and  Vincatee 
Chittee  were  at  the  door,  who  being 
called  in,  they  used  a  great  many  ex¬ 
pressions  in  praise  of  the  stone,  and 
told  me  he  had  rather  I  should  buy  it 
than  any  body,  and  to  give  an  instance 
thereof,  offered  it  for  50,000;  so  be- 
believing  it  must  be  a  pennyworth,  if 
it  proved  good,  I  offered  to  part  the 
5000  pagodas  that  was  then  between 
us,  which  he  would  not  hearken  to, 
and  was  going  out  of  the  room  again, 
when  he  turned  back  and  told  me 
that  I  should  have  it  for  49,000,  but  I 
still  adhered  to  what  I  had  before 
offered  him,  when  presently  he  came 
to  48,000,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  he 
would  not  part  with  it  a  pagoda  under, 
when  I  went  again  into  the  closet  to 
Mr.  Benyon,  and  told  him  what  had 
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passed,  saying,  that  if  it  was  worth 
47,500,  it  was  worth  48,000*;  so  I 
closed  with  him  for  that  sum,  when 
he  delivered  me  the  stone,  for  which  I 
aid  him  very  honourably,  as  by  my 
ooks  appear.  And  I  here  farther  call 
God  to  witness,  that  I  never  used  the 
least  threatening  word  at  any  of  our 
meetings  to  induce  him  to  sell  it  me; 
and  God  himself  knows  it  was  never 
so  much  as  in  my  thoughts  so  to  do. 
Since  which,  I  have  had  frequent  and 
considerable  dealings  with  this  man, 
and  trusted  him  with  several  sums  of 
money,  and  balanced  several  accounts 
with  him,  and  left  upwards  of  2000 
pagodas  in  his  hands  at  my  coming 
away.  So  had  I  used  the  least  indirect 
means  to  have  got  it  from  him,  would 
not  he  have  made  himself  satisfaction 
when  he  has  had  money  so  often  in 
his  hands  ?  Or  would  1  have  trusted 
him  afterwards,  as  1  did,  preferable  to 
all  other  diamond  merchants  ?  As 
this  i9  the  truth,  so  I  hope  for  God’s 
blessing  upon  this  and  all  my  other 
affairs  in  this  world,  and  eternal  hap- 
iness  hereafter.  Written  and  signed 
y  me,  in  Bergeu,  July  2Qth,  1710, 

Thomas  Pitt.” 

The  Diamond  was  sold  to  the  King 
of  France  for  200,000/.  and  the  crown 
jewels  of  France,  in  sealed  packets, 
numbered,  were  pledged  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  it.  My  great-grandfather,  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  of  Vale  Royal,  who  was 
for  42  years  M.P.  for  the  County  Pala¬ 
tine  of  Chester,  at  stated  periods  took 
one  of  these  packets  to  Dover,  which 
he  delivered  to  a  messenger  of  the 
King,  and  received  from  him  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  money.  This 
descended  principally  in  the  other 
branches  of  Governor  Pitt's  family  ; 
but  the  estates  I  possess  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  Devon,  and  Wilts,  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  a  part  of  this  money  on 
the  marriage  of  his  2d  son.  Colonel 
Thomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  with  Lady  Frances,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Ridgeway,  Earl  of  Lon¬ 
donderry.  The  ancient  house  at  Wood¬ 
lands,  in  the  parish  of  Mere,  Wilts,  is 
a  part  of  this  property,  which  you  will 
find  amply  described  by  our  learned 
and  indefatigable  friend  Sir  R.  Colt 
Iloare,  in  his  elaborate  and  splendid 
History  of  the  Hundred  of  Mere;  and 
as,  with  his  usual  kindness,  he  has 

*  20,400 /.  sterling,  at  8 s.  6 d.  per  pagoda. 


given  me  the  plate,  from  which  the 
print  of  Woodlands  House,  in  that 
work,  is  taken,  1  have  sent  it  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  your  Magazine,  if  you  think 
er.  (See  Plate  I.) 
s  I  do  not  understand  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  the  Pitt  Diamond,  perhaps 
some  one  of  your  Correspondents  may 
be  able  to  inform  you,  together  with 
its  history  during  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Ridgeway,  the  last  Earl  of  London¬ 
derry  of  the  Pitt  family,  having  broken 
his  leg  in  shooting,  died  at  Wood- 
yates  Manor,  a  part  also  of  this  pro¬ 
perty,  11  miles  from  Blandford. 

Yours,  &c.  Wm.  Meyrick. 

***  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.*  was  born  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Blandford,  1653,  He  was 
in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  gained  an  immense  fortune. 
In  1716  he  was  made  Governor  of  Ja¬ 
maica;  but  resigned  that  post  1717- 
He  was  M.  P.  in  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  parliaments  of  Great  Britain, 
for  Old  Sarum  and  Thirsk.  He  re¬ 
paired  and  beautified  the  churches  of 
Blandfoid  St.  Mary,  Dorsetshire, 
Stratford  in  Wiltshire,  and  Abbot  Inn, 
Hampshire.  It  having  been  reported 
that  he  gained  his  famous  diamond  by 
a  stretch  of  power,  he  made  the  above 
solemn  declaration  that  he  purchased 
it  fairly  for  48,000  pagodas,  or  20,400/. 
A  further  vindication  was  thought  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  his 
funeral  by  Mr.  Richard  Eyre,  Canon 
of  Sarum.  It  was  at  the  time  reckoned 
the  largest  jewel  in  Europe,  and 
weighed  127  carats.  When  polished 
it  was  as  big  as  a  pullet’s  egg.  The 
cuttings  amounted  to  8  or  10,000/. 
Governor  Pitt  sold  it  to  the  King  of 
France,  as  our  Correspondent  above 
states,  for  200,000/.  Other  accounts 
say,  for  120,000/.  125,000/.  or  135,000/. 
See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  105  ; 
lxxxv.  i.  p.  593,  in  which  volumes 
an  account  of  several  rare  Diamonds  will 
be  found.  Query,  what  was  the  precise 
sum  obtained  by  Governor  Pitt? 

The  Pitt  Diamond,  or  as  it  was 
called  in  France,  the  Regency  Dia¬ 
mond,  formed  the  principal  ornament 
in  the  French  Crown  before  the  Re- 

*  A  full  pedigree  of  the  Pitt  family  is 
given  in  the  new  edition  of  Hutchins’s  Dor¬ 
set,  vol.  ill.  p.  861 . 
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volution ;  and  the  form  of  it  is  shewn 
in  the  annexed  representation  :  i 


We  understand  from  Messrs.  Run- 
dell  and  Bridge,  that  the  Pitt  Diamond 
is  now  among  the  King  of  France’s 
jewels.  There  was  a  portrait  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Pitt  at  Boconnoc,  by  Kneller, 
with  this  diamond  in  his  hat.  See 
Camden,  Brit.  i.  2 6,  2d  edit. 

Governor  Pitt  died  1726;  and  in 
Blandford  St.  Mary  Church,  Dorset, 
is  the  following  handsome  memorial : 


“  To  the  Glory  of  God.  Thomas  Pitt, 
esq.  of  this  place,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
171 1>  very  much  repaired  and  beautified 
this  Church ;  dedicating  his  substance  to 
his  Maker,  in  that  place  where  he  himself 
was  first  dedicated  to  his  service.  In  this 
pious  action  he  is  alone  his  own  example 
and  copy,  this  being  but  one  specimen  of 
many  of  the  like  nature.  Thus  by  building 
God’s  houses,  he  has  wisely  laid  a  most 
sure  foundation  for  his  own,  and  by  honour¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  has  trans¬ 
mitted  himself  to  posterity  by  such  actions. 
He  deserves  not  only  this  perishing  register, 
but  also  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance.” 


On  the  North  side  is  also  a  mural 
monument  thus  inscribed,  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  father,  by  Governor  Pitt: 

“  H.  S.  E.  Vir  reverendus  Johannes 
Pitt,  hujus  ecclesiae  per  anuos  viginti  octo 
Pastor  fidelis,  Vitae  integritate,  morum  pro- 
bitate,  et  doctrinae  puritate  spectabilis. 
Duxit  uxorem  Saram,  Johannis  Jay,  gene- 
rosi,  filiam,  ex  e'tque,  Dei  dono,  suscepit 
liberos  novem.  E  quibus  Johannes,  Sara, 
Thomas,  Georgius,  et  Dorothea  ipsi  super- 
stites. 


Obiit  S5»  Aprilis,  anno|^t:s‘ 


1 672°. 
sue  6*2°. 

Hanc  inscriptionem,  postquam  hanc  sa- 
cram  .dEdem  instauraverat,  ornavit  honoratus 
Thomas  Pitt,  armiger,  defuncti  filius  natu 
secundus,  qui  post  varias  utriusque  fortunae 
vices,  et  multis  terri  marique  exantlatos 
labores,  demum  opibus  ct  honoribus  auctus, 


et  in  hanc  sedem  natalem  redux,  erga  Pa- 
trem  coelestem  et  terrestrem,  Pietatis  suae 
duplex  erexit  monumentuin,  anno  Domini 
1712.” 

The  eldest  son  of  Governor  Pitt, 
Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  who  died 
1727,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
liarl  of  Chatham.  The  2d  son  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Pitt  was  created  baron  Lon¬ 
donderry  1719,  and  Earl  of  London¬ 
derry  1726.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons  Thomas  and  Ridgeway,  succes¬ 
sively  Earls  of  Londonderry.  These 
dying  without  issue,  the  title  became 
extinct  in  176b.  But  the  property  de¬ 
scended  to  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Londonderry,  Lady  Lucy,  mar¬ 
ried  to  P.  Meyrick,  of  Anglesea,  esq. 

The  tithing  of  Mere  Woodlands 
is  described  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in 
his  History  of  Mere.  It  adjoins  to 
the  town  of  Mere  on  the  South,  and 
consistschiefly  of  pasture  lands,  watered 
by  a  copious  stream.  The  whole  tith¬ 
ing  consists  of  2801  acres. 

The  earliest  possessors  of  the  Wood¬ 
lands  estate,  of  whom  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
could  procure  certain  intelligence, 
were  the  Dodingtons,  whose  armorial 
bearings  on  the  outside  of  the  present 
farm-house,  of  which  our  Correspond¬ 
ent  has  sent  us  a  view  ( see  Plate  I.),  as 
well  as  over  a  chimney-piece  in  one  of 
the  apartments  below  stairs,  attest  their 
former  residence  on  this  spot. 

In  1672  Woodlands  was  mortgaged 
to  Matthew  Andrews,  esq.  afterwards 
knighted,  who  appears  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  estate  in  1705,  and  died 
1709. 

In  1753  Woodlands  was  purchased 
of  Henry  Andrews,  esq.  by  Richard 
Wotton  and  William  Kay,  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover- square  ;  and  by 
them  sold  in  1756,  to  Thomas  Pitt, 
first  Earl  of  Londonderry.  Elis  son, 
Ridgeway,  3d  Earl,  bequeathed  it  to 
his  sister  Lady  Lucy,  who  married 
P.  Meyrick,  esq.  and  had  issue  Ridge¬ 
way  Owen  Meyrick,  who  married 
Diana  Wynne,  and  had  one  son, 
Henry,  who  died  an  infant.  Lady 
Lucy  Meyrick  died  in  1 802,  and  Wood¬ 
lands  descended  to  her  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  died  18 16  unmarried  ;  upon 
whose  decease  the  estate  devolved,  by 
entail,  on  her  cousin,  Owen  Lewis 
Meyrick,  who  died  in  1819,  when 
Woodlands  descended  to  his  son,  the 
Rev.  William  Meyrick,  the  present 
possessor.  The  estate  is  estimated  at 
232  acres.  Edit. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Melksham. 

rJ"'HE  day  had  long  been  on  the 
A  wane,  and  the  mild  aspect  of 
an  autumnal  sky  portended  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night,  as  I  was  travelling 
through  a  romantic  district  of  one  of 
the  western  counties  of  England.  The 
orb  of  day  had  sunk  beneath  our  he¬ 
misphere,  and  the  dusky  mantle  of 
evening  had  already  begun  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  prospect  around  me  to  very 
inconsiderable  limits,  when  I  threw 
my  eyes  somewhat  anxiously  over  the 
waste  which  opened  to  a  considerable 
extent  before  me,  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
cognize  some  friendly  place  of  shelter 
where  I  might  domiciliate  for  the 
night.  A  light  which  streamed  across 
the  moor  presently  announced  to  me 
the  object  I  sought;  and  I  hastened 
to  a  fiord  to  the  animal  which  had  for 
many  hours  been  the  companion  of 
my  solitude,  that  rest  of  which  he 
stood  in  need.  As  wont,  the  beauty 
of  the  evening  lured  me  from  repose, 
and  guided  my  vagrant  footsteps  to  a 
spot  where  I  might,  alone,  resume 
that  train  of  reverie  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  elicited  from  circumstances, 
and  a  kindred  association  of  objects. 

An  admirer  of  beauty,  the  checquer- 
ed  scenery  of  a  wild  and  romantic  dis¬ 
trict,  sequestered  far  from  the  social 
haunts  of  busy  mankind,  opened  an 
enthusiasm  of  soul  in  unison  with  that 
which  had  very  recently  filled  and  ani¬ 
mated  it,  while  wandering  on  the  beet¬ 
ling  eminences  which  crown  the  se¬ 
questered  summits  of  the  Wye.  “  IIow 
exhaustless  is  the  field, ’’  (was  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  involuntarily  escaped  me, 
as  visions  of  the  illimitable  grandeur 
and  extent  of  Nature’s  operations  rose 
on  my  fancy),  “  How  exhaustless  is 
the  field,  which  Nature,  exuberant 
in  all  her  departments,  opens  to 
the  intelligent  mind  ! — What  worlds, 
teeming  with  unbounded  variety,  ex¬ 
quisite  proportion,  and  matchless  con¬ 
trivance,  rise  before  the  philosophic 
eye,  accustomed  to  mark  her  wide 
economy!  To  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the 
million  she  occasionally  addresses  her¬ 
self  with  resistless  appeal,  as  she  strikes 
in  her  grander  features,  but  she  will 
habitually  enchain  the  energies  and 
provoke  the  enquiries  of  him  who, 
from  his  retirement,  watches  her  mul¬ 
tiform  operations.  “  Wheel  within 
wheel,’’  in  one  grand  concatenated  se¬ 
ries  of  cause  and  effect,  emerge  on 
every  hand  to  his  view  ; — discoveries, 
formerly  impervious  to  the  human 
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sense,  while  they  stimulate  his  curi¬ 
osity  to  fresh  efforts,  flatter  his  am¬ 
bition  with  the  consciousness  of  poj»- 
sessing  the  knowledge  of  truths  hid¬ 
den  to  the  bulk  of  mankind;  —  thus 
the  native  ardour  of  curiosity  presses 
forwards  the  votary  of  research,  while 
wonder  and  admiration  is  wontoftener 
to  attend  his  march  through  the  devi¬ 
ous  recesses  of  her  innumerable  grada¬ 
tions  !” 

The  landscape  which  rose  on  every 
side,  and  checquered  my  path,  did  not, 
indeed,  combine  those  grander  charoc- 
terestics,  amidst  which  Rousseau  de¬ 
lighted  to  give  utterance  to  the  images 
of  his  soul.  Rocks,  and  cataracts, 
and  snow-capped  mountains,  which 
wrought  up  the  imagination  of  the 
citizen  of  Geneva  to  tenderness  and 
sublimity,  had  here  no  reality  to  assist 
the  visions  of  the  traveller.  The  un¬ 
dulating  copse,  the  verdant  pastures, 
the  gentle  declivities,  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  rising  into  precipitous  steeps,  em¬ 
browned  with  the  tints  of  foliage,  and 
the  faded  hue  of  the  wild  flower  and 
the  mountainous  heather,  rather  deli¬ 
neated  scenery  in  which  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  our  countrymen  Thomson 
and  Covvper  would  have  opened  to  a 
congeniality  of  sentiment,  and  afforded 
in  rich  abundance  those  archetypes  of 
Nature,  in  which  the  minds  of  our 
amiable  Poets — the  faithful,  yet  sub¬ 
lime  chroniclers  of  Nature,  as  she  ex¬ 
ists  in  her  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
forms,  would  hare  responded  with  a 
generous  reciprocity  of  feeling. 

The  moon,  sole  arbitress  of  night’s 
dominion,  from  whose  rnild  radiance 
so  many  hearts  have  been  led  to  con¬ 
templation,  when  the  shadows  of  even¬ 
ing  have  closed  around  terrestrial  ob¬ 
jects,  and  calmed  the  active  passions 
of  the  breast,  shot  the  mirror  of  her 
light  into  the  clear  expanse  of  a  neigh 
bouring  river,  which,  in  hoarse  mur¬ 
murs,  rolled  its  deep  waters  beneath 
the  spot  where  I  stood.  The  oak, 
whose  broad  and  umbrageous  armp, 
flung  in  many  a  gnarled  direction, 
canopied  my  retreat,  exhibited,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  other  tenants  of  the 
thicket,  which  rose  on  the  opposite 
bank,  partially,  the  sad  remnants  of 
former  verdure,  and  indicated  the  ra¬ 
vages  which  the  recent  storms  of  an 
autumnal  equinox  had  impressed  upon 
them. 

Although,  in  certain  places,  the 
amalgamated  tints  of  summer  still  re¬ 
tained  a  vestige  of  their  former  exu¬ 
berance, 
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berance,  the  tremendous  gales  which 
had  so  lately  agitated  the  atmosphere, 
had  swept  the  leafy  honours  of  the 
grove  with  ruthless  hand.  Now  hush¬ 
ed  to  silence,  the  breeze  scarce  ruffled 
the  unbroken  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  foliage,  which  thinly  hung  in  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  on  the  majestic  pine, 
which  proudly  towered  above  his  fel¬ 
lows,  formed  the  sure  presages  of  ap¬ 
proaching  change  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  season. 

I  involuntarily  sunk  into  reverie, 
connected  with  the  economy  which 
fructifies  and  corrects  the  phenomena 
of  our  atmosphere.  How  complicated 
and  grand,  yet  how  simple  and  har¬ 
monious  are  the  principles  upon  which 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  support¬ 
ed  and  renovated  on  our  terrestrial 
globe!  While  we  admire  the  incal¬ 
culable  uses  which  are  attendant  upon 
the  tempestuous  eddies  which  visit, 
at  certain  intervals,  the  atmosphere 
we  inhale,  we  are  no  less  constrained 
to  speculate  upon  the  wisdom  and  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  they  are  philosophi¬ 
cally  educed.  That  refulgent  orb, 
the  prodigious  source  of  life  to  un¬ 
numbered  myriads  of  creatures, — the 
mighty  image  of  an  all-creative  and 
all-vivifying  power, — is  ordained  to 
operate  in  a  twofold  manner  upon 
our  globe  and  its  atmosphere. 

While  its  light  irradiates,  and  its 
heat  engenders  vitality,  it  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  regulating  the  winds ;  and 
to  its  sole  instrumentality  Naturalists 
have  ascribed  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  excessive  storms  when  the  sun  (to 
us)  enters  certain  constellations  of  the 
Zodiac.  Particular  tracks  in  our  at¬ 
mosphere  experience  an  excessive  ra¬ 
tification  from  the  sun’s  continued  ac¬ 
tion  ;  —  these  rarefactions  immediately 
produce  currents,  which  rush  through 
the  fields  of  ether  in  various  directions, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  impetu¬ 
osity,  in  proportion  to  the  force  with 
which  the  rarefying  or  compressing 
power  acts, 

,  Hence  the  acceleration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  aerial  fluid,  which, 
whether  in  its  effect  it  refresh  and  in¬ 
vigorate  our  bodies  in  the  summer’s 
breeze,  or  tear  up  the  oak  of  the  fo¬ 
rest  with  its  impetuous  gusts,  is  only 
so  many  modified  effects  resulting 
from  the  same  cause. 

This  fluid,  which  we  call  atmo¬ 
sphere,  not  only  subserves  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  existence  in  innumerable 


ways,  but  is  ordained  to  form  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  high  and  varied  enjoyments  in 
our  intellectual  life.  Its  chemical 
uses  in  sustaining  vitality  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its 
share  in  the  decomposition  and  re- 
composftion,  and  mutual  action  on 
each  othVr,  of  all  material  bodies,  have 
ever  formed  a  source  of  interesting 
study  since  intelligent  mankind  have 
learned  to  investigate  the  treasures  of 
that  ample  cabinet  upon  which  they 
vegetate.  But  the  phenomena  with 
which  it  stands  connected  with  the 
science  of  Optics,  and  through  which 
it  has  relation  to  our  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  nature,  forms  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
quisition  not  always,  perhaps,  duly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Atmosphere,  in  its  various 
forms  of  tenuity,  is  supposed  to  ex¬ 
tend  around  our  planet  about  thirty 
or  forty  miles  more  or  less  from  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  the  other  planets  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  found  from  experiments 
to  possess,  several  of  them  at  least,  this 
phenomenon  in  the  economy  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  preserving  life  and  height¬ 
ening  enjoyment.  Unlike  the  vorti¬ 
ces  of  Des  Cartes,  however,  this  elas¬ 
tic  fluid  accompanies,  instead  of  di¬ 
recting,  the  motions  of  the  planets  in 
their  respective  orbits.  The  ingenuity 
and  research  of  the  renowned  founder 
of  the  Cartesian  school  (who  taught 
that  all  bodies  in  space  did,  in  truth, 
perform  their  revolutions  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  fluid,)  only  led 
him  in  pursuit  of  an  ignis  fatuus , 
which  had  proved  the  source  of  fatal 
errors  to  mankind,  had  not  the  supe¬ 
rior  sun  of  Newton’s  intellect  quickly 
afterwards  arisen  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
His  infinitely  more  beautiful  theory  of 
a  gravitating  principle,  which  mutually 
imparts  and  receives  motion  and  re¬ 
gularity  to  the  great  bodies  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  dispelled  the  fallacy,  and  assigned 
to  atmosphere  its  proper  office  in  the 
spheres.  The  fluid  which  constitutes 
atmosphere  is  now  known  to  fulfil  its 
proper  offices  in  the  universe,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  constituting  a  propelling 
power,  as  taught  by  Des  Cartes,  at¬ 
tends  them  in  their  revolutionary 
course  as  a  genial  satellite — a  provi¬ 
sion  at  once  simple,  and  admirably 
happy  in  fulfilling  its  diversified  pur¬ 
poses. 

We  3ee  that  vitality  in  animals  and 
vegetables  is  presently  extinct  when 
deprived  of  the  sustaining  and  vivify¬ 
ing  principle  of  air,— -it  is  no  les3  cer- 
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tain  that  sounds  in  all  their  innumer¬ 
able  modifications,  must  be  also  ex¬ 
tinct,  if  a  perfect  vacuum  prevailed  on 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  theory 
of  intelligible  language  which,  per* 
haps,  imparts  to  life  its  highest  plea¬ 
sures,  could  not,  under  our  present 
economy,  exist  but  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  fluid  in  which  we 
move  and  breathe.  The  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  (no  longer  agitated  by  the  con¬ 
cussions  impressed  upon  the  floating 
particles  of  air,  and  which  by  re-con¬ 
veying  certain  infinitismal  vibrations 
to  the  brain,  produces  the  sensation  of 
hearing,)  would,  as  an  organ  of  sense, 
for  ever  remain  useless ;  while  in  ano¬ 
ther  important  sense,  by  which  we  in¬ 
hale  a  thousand  odoriferous  scents, 
wafted  upon  the  summer’s  breeze,  we 
should  be  equally  destitute  of  impres¬ 
sions,  as  without  the  assistance  of  the 
fluid,  called  atmosphere,  to  serve  as  the 
medium  of  conveying  the  impression, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Absolute  nihility  can  form 
the  basis  of  conveyance  to  no  impres¬ 
sion. 

But  in  another  of  the  faculties  of 
sensation,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
useful,  which  stands  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties, — that  of  vision,  the  effect  would 
be  as  signally  striking.  The  sublimest 
phenomena,  perhaps,  connected  with 
our  atmosphere,  is  the  universal  dif¬ 
fusion  of  light,  and  the  equalized  and 
soft  radiance  which  pervades  every 
space  throughout  our  globe,  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  sun’s  light.  These  ef¬ 
fects  are  very  well  known  to  Natura¬ 
lists,  but  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
common  observers.  Were  it  not,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  rare  and  subtle  fluid  which 
encompasses  and  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  above  us,  light,  as  emanating 
from  the  resplendent  luminary  which 
forms  the  centre  of  our  system,  as  it 
could  never  answer  the  purposes  of  ve¬ 
getable  life,  so  would  form  an  incom¬ 
parably  less  cheerful  and  perfect  me¬ 
dium  of  invigoration  to  the  myriads 
of  creatures  which  move  on  the  surface 
of  our  planet.  All  would  be  contrast 
in  the  expanse  above  us.  The  mild 
diffusion  of  his  splendour,  the  radiant 
glories  with  which  the  beams  of  the 
sun  are  reflected  to  human  optics,  would 
no  longer  exist ;  a  continued  blaze  of 
ineffable  effulgence  would  mark  his 
path  in  the  ecliptic,  while  through  all 
surrounding  space,  at  a  trifling  dis¬ 
tance,  would  reign  the  blackness  of 
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universal  midnight.  Doleful  shades 
would,  to  the  appearance  of  every  spec¬ 
tator  dwelling  upon  the  earth,  environ 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  engender¬ 
ing  gloomy  horror  on  each  side  of  us, 
which,  to  each  individual,  as  it  affect¬ 
ed  all  around  him,  would  sit  enthroned 
in  grim  desolation  over  the  habitations 
of  men. 

In  the  language  of  a  somewhat  fan¬ 
ciful  writer*,  “the  sun  would  appear 
like  a  fire  in  the  night,  glaring  and  fierce, 
strongly  contrasted  upon  a  back  ground 
of  intense  black,  overpowering  indeed 
the  stars  close  to  him,  and  those  only  ; 
no  others  would  ‘hide  their  diminish’d 
heads/  but  ever  accompany  him  in  his 
daily  course  ;  such  would  be  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  heavens  !  On  earth  we 
should  be  constantly  overwhelmed  with 
that  diminutive  portion  of  the  earth 
immediately  adjacent  to  us,  while  on 
either  hand  reigned  obscurity  and 
night.  The  infinite  variety  of  com¬ 
pounded  tints  would  immediately  va¬ 
nish,  and  in  its  stead  be  substituted 
light  insupportably  brilliant,  contrasted 
with  darkness,  the  shadow  of  death.” 

The  crepuscule  which,  in  many  of 
the  latitudes  of  our  earth,  particularly 
in  the  temperate  zones,  stands  con¬ 
nected,  not  only  with  our  comfort, 
but  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  faculties,  has  been  long 
ascertained  to  be  wholly  dependant 
upon  the  atmosphere.  Did  we  exist 
in  vacuo,  nothing  of  the  kind  could, 
upon  any  principle  of  physiology,  re¬ 
create  our  senses.  The  moment  the 
sun  descended  beneath  the  plane  of 
our  horizon,  would  prove  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  period  of  deepest 
shades,  —  almost  immediate  darkness 
would  wrap  her  gloomy  mantle  over 
terrestrial  objects, — a  contrast  which, 
besides  the  injury  accruing  to  our  op¬ 
tics,  as  at  present  constituted,  would, 
in  many  moral  points  of  view,  deprive 
us  of  incalculable  advantages.  If  im¬ 
mediate  and  total  darkness,  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  spread  her  veil 
around  us,  as  the  sun  left  our  hemis¬ 
phere,  except  when  irradiated  from 
the  borrowed  splendour  of  the  moon, 
or  the  faint  twinkling  of  the  stellar 
fires,  the  interesting  spectacle,  which, 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  our  globe,  of¬ 
fers  to  the  mind  of  man  so  fine  a  me¬ 
dium  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 


*  See  Keith,  and  other  astronomical  au¬ 
thorities. 
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would  be  at  once  withdrawn.  The 
invigorating  and  balmy  coolness  which 
refreshes  the  student  in  his  walk,  after 
the  resplendent  orb  of  day  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  beams,  together  with  the 
delightful  contemplations  which  it  is 
wont  to  open  in  the  soul  attuned  to 
beauty,  would  be  extinct  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  human  enjoyments,  and  the 
soft  whisperings  of  poetic  imagery 
would  often  lose  their  most  kindred 
and  delightful  season  of  inspiration. 

The  glories  which  often  accompany 
a  setting  sun,  or  his  declination  in  the 
heavens,  likewise  could  clearly  never 
re-create  the  sense,  were  atmosphere 
denied  to  us.  The  glowing  beauties 
and  rich  fantastic  shading  of  an  even¬ 
ing  sky,  the  light  fast  dwindling  in  the 
western  horizon, — the  dusky  hue  of 
night  gathering  thick  in  the  azure 
fields  of  ether,  which,  to  the  gaze  of 
mortals,  bounds  the  vault  of  heaven, 
and  gradually  shrouds  the  face  of  Na¬ 
ture  from  the  view,  would  at  once  va¬ 
nish  from  human  optics. 

Some  considerable  time  after  the 
disc  of  the  sun  has  receded  from  the 
gaze  of  those  who  inhabit  the  level  of 
plains,  we  see  its  departing  rays  still 
lingering  on  the  tops  of  the  distant 
mountains;  these  rays,  it  is  known, 
are  not  all  reflected  immediately  from 
the  orb,  of  whose  splendour  they  af¬ 
ford  a  last  remembrance,  but  reach 
these  eminences  through  an  angle  of 
inflection. 

By  impinging  against  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  our  atmosphere,  where  the 
aerial  fluid  is  far  more  rare  and  subtle, 
those  particles  of  light,  which  would 
otherwise  have  glided  into  the  empty 
spaces  of  our  system,  are  arrested  in 
their  course,  and  converge  to  the  pro¬ 
jecting  excrescences  of  our  globe,  from 
whence  they  are  again  transmitted  to 


us. 


In  like  manner  does  the  day  break 
on  our  senses, — not  through  the  broad 
effulgence  pouring  light  insupportable 
upon  our  benighted  hemisphere, — but 
by  a  gentle  diffusion  of  its  various  mo¬ 
dified  degrees.  The  upper  stratum  of 
atmospherical  fluid,  by  inflecting  his 
earliest  beams  while  the  sun  is  yet 
many  degrees  beneath  the  horizon, 
are  instrumental  in  illuminating,  in 
their  turn,  the  grosser  particles  which 
form  all  the  intermediate  strata,  until 
at  length  they  reach  the  lowest  re¬ 
gions,  and  refresh  our  senses, — thus 
the  first  dawn  breaks  upon  us,  which 


ripens,  through  all  its  stages  of  light, 
until  the  broad  red  disc  of  this  lumi¬ 
nary  gleams  upon  our  world  in  all  the 
majesty  of  surpassing  splendour. 

Atmosphere  is  ordained  to  fulfil 
other  purposes  connected  with  physi¬ 
ology, — blessings  incalculable,  and  not 
so  immediately  obvious  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  observers,  much  less  to  the 
“mute  unconscious  gaze”  of  vulgar 
mankind,  follow  in  the  train  of  this 
admirable  provision  in  the  economy 
of  Nature.  Subservient  to  high  moral 
ends,  in  the  varied  order  of  life  and 
happiness,  the  sublime  phenomena  in 
Meteorology  prove  that,  without  the 
medium  which  is,  hence,  presented 
for  those  vapours  which  float  aloft, 
destined  to  irrigate  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  wisdom  ineffable  could  scarcely 
have  contrived  a  more  perfect  system 
for  supplying  our  physical  exigencies. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  1. 


THE  importance  of  Chronology  is 
undeniable,  and  never  has  been 
denied  ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  add  a 
single  word  in  its  favour  ;  but  I  must 
express  my  regret  at  the  confusion 
which  prevails  in  this  department  of 
literature.  Many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  talents  have  preceded  me  in 
this  line  ;  every  one  has  a  system 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  to  this  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  adapt  the  texts  of  ancient 
historians.  An  early  partiality  to  His¬ 
tory,  and  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge,  have  caused  my  application 
to  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  numerous  systems 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  world 
in  different  ages,  that  of  the  illustrious 
Newton  has  the  most  claim  to  our  re¬ 
gard.  He  has  thrown  great  light  on 
the  subject,  and  has  corrected  many 
absurdities  in  the  common  chrono¬ 
logy  ;  but,  although  he  has  been  now 
dead  100  years,  he  is  still,  undeserved¬ 
ly,  neglected  by  modern  writers.  Mr. 
Mitford  is,  I  think,  the  only  historian 
who  has  adopted  it ;  if  we  except  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  has  an  essay  on  it,  in 
which  he  adopts  part,  and  rejects  some. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
learned  to  the  consideration  of  this 
system.  When  I  said  that  Newton 
has  corrected  several  absurdities  in  an¬ 
cient  history,  I  alluded  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the 
monarcns  they  mention. 


For 
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For  instance,  Chronologists  assign 
to  the  first  21  Kings  of  Sicyon,  830 
years;  or  40  each:  to  the  15  Kings 
of  Argos,  509;  or  nearly  34  :  to  the 
six  of  Troy,  297 ;  or  nearly  50,  &c. 
&c.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  reigns,  as  given  in  authentic 
memoirs  of  other  kings,  we  shall  find 
that  13  Persians  reigned  but  229  years. 


31  Parthians  .  . .  479 

70  French . 1404 

32  English  (to  George  III.) .. .  754 
1 1  Predecessors  of  Alexander  the 

Great .  l6l 

19  Samarians  or  Israelites .  264 

19  Jewish  monarchs .  376 

15  Ptolemies  in  Egypt .  296 

22  Goths  and  Lombards .  263 

16' of  Wessex  .  304 

20  Egbert  to  Harold .  267 

56  Emperors  of  Germany .  99O 

13 - Russia .  188 

13 - Danes .  317 


Added  together,  these  amount  to  350 
monarchs,  and  6292  years,  or  on  an 
average  of  nearly  18  each. 

I  wish  here  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  date  of  904  for  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Velleius  says  that  Caranus 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
about  the  time  of  Sardanapalus  ;  but  if 
the  date  of  that  event  in  his  text  be 
correct,  he  is  mistaken  here.  He  says 
Alexander  was  the  17th  from  Caranus, 
who  was  an  Argive,  and  1 6th  from 
Hercules.  There  are  19  monarchs 
between  Caranus  and  Alexander,  who 
ascended  the  throne  B.C.  337.  His 
11  predecessors  reigned  l6i  years;  ad¬ 
mitting  his  nine  predecessors  to  have 
reigned  l6£  each  (the  medium  be¬ 
tween  18  and  15)  their  united  reigns 
wiil  amount  to  148,  therefore  Cara¬ 
nus  must  be  dated  B.C.  646  instead 
of  8O7.  Again,  supposing  that  the  16 
predecessors  lived  as  long  as  the  20 
monarchs,  and  16  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  Hercules  will  fall  about  956. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Velle¬ 
ius  (I.)  Hercules  died  40  years  before 
the  Trojan  War.  It  is  then  proba¬ 
ble  he  died  g44,  or  12  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  son,  wdience  Caranus  de¬ 
scended  ;  and  the  destruction  of  Troy 
falls  in  the  year  904.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  esta¬ 
blished  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  called 
before  his  time  Maeonia. 

Homer  mentions  the  Maeonians,  II. 
11.  864,  among  the  Trojan  allies,  un¬ 
der  Mesthles  and  Antiphus,  sons  of 
Pylaemon. 
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If  then  Moeonia  was  called  Lydia 
at  this  time,  Homer  would  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  by  that  name;  but  as  he 
does  not,  I  must  place  Lydus  poste¬ 
rior  to  Homer,  or  at  least  to  the  time 
when  the  Iliad  was  coni|>osed.  Vel¬ 
leius  affirms,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Orestes,  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenus  by 
lot  emigrated  to  Etruria,  on  account 
of  a  famine.  Herodotus  (Clio,  94) 
mentions  also  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Atys,  son  of  Manes;  and  says  it 
lasted  18  years;  and  says  that  Tyrrhe¬ 
nus,  son  of  Atys,  emigrated  to  Um¬ 
bria,  thence  called  Etruria.  They 
must  allude  to  the  same  event.  This 
Lydus,  therefore,  I  suppose,  if  he  did 
emigrate,  returned  again  to  Lydia  on 
his  father’s  death,  and  gave  it  his 
name.  Orestes  died  77  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy  (Velleius)  after  a 
reign  of  70  years.  If  then  we  place 
the  Lydian  emigration  in  his  40th 
year  ;  according  to  our  date  of  the  war 
it  happened  B.C.  857- 
To  this  conjecture  it  may  be  re¬ 
plied,  that  Herodotus  (Clio,  7.)  ex¬ 
pressly  says  that  the  Atyadas  first  go¬ 
verned  Lydia;  and  then  the  Herac- 
lidoe  for  22  generations  and  505  years. 
Now  as  the  last  died  B.C.  716,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  when  the  first  com¬ 
menced  to  reign,  i.e.  1220;  and  so 
says  Larcher.  But  I  have  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  calling  the  passage  corrupted.  I 
conjecture  that  Itci  $vo  x.ou  tWo<n  ym 
uvSguv  is  the  addition  of  some  inex¬ 
perienced  copyist,  who  saw  in  some 
other  author  a  catalogue  of  22  ino- 
narchs ;  reckoned  from  the  original 
founder.  To  the  same  skilful  hand  I 
also  attribute  the  number  m  ?t£vt£ 
kou  7r£yTn^;o»Ta,  for  ttevts  kou  Ikoctov, 
or  105  years.  The  mistake  wjas  easily 
made.  What  strengthens  my  conjec¬ 
ture  is,  the  fact  that  no  historian  men¬ 
tions  more  than  five  of  these  princes, 
i.e.  Agron,  Ardysus,  Ahattes,  Mys- 
silus,  and  Candaules,  the  four  last  of 
whom  Lavoisne  dates  797  —  76 1  — 
747  —  and  735  to  7 1 8  ;  so  also  Usher. 
How  does  it  happen  that  these  five 
only  should  be  mentioned?  or  why 
should  we  believe  that  there  were 
kings  (between  the  two)  whose  names 
no  one  could  learn  ?  According  then  to 
this,  Agron,  (or  Argon)  began  to  reign 
823  (or  820).  824  is  the  date  assigned 

by  Newton  to  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidae  ;  at  which  time  also  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Argon  was  restored.  Ar¬ 
gon  w’as  son  of  Bel  us,  son  of  Ninus, 

son 
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son  of  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules,  and  a 
slave  of  Jardnnus,  King  of  Lydia. 
This  places  Hercules  as  before,  about 

9*0. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Homer 
and  Hesiod  lived  about  40()  years  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  (i.  e.  455)  ;  but  whether 
he  alludes  to  the  births  or  deaths  of 
these  poets,  is  uncertain.  I  prefer  the 
latter;  for  1  believe  that  Homer  was 
living  at  the  very  time  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  that  in  the  Odyssey  where 
he  describes  the  blind  Bard,  who,  at 
the  Court  of  Phocoea,  sung  to  Ulysses, 
and  celebrated  his  exploits.  The  Arun¬ 
del  i  an  marbles  place  him  B.  C.  907, 
Velleius  920,  (Lempriere  says  968; 
but  has  misunderstood  the  author.) 
These  are  neither  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  nor  with  Herodotus  if  he 
refers  to  his  death. 

How  could  Homer  have  been  able 
to  describe  the  war,  the  Trojan  and 
Grecian  chiefs  so  elegantly,  so  con¬ 
sistently?  and  what  could  have  in¬ 
duced  a  poet  to  signalise  an  event 
which  took  place  280  years  before, 
and  the  memory  of  which  could  only 
have  been  preserved  by  tradition  ;  as 
Cicero  denies  that  even  Homer  could 
w’rite  ?  If  too  be  lived  so  long  after 
the  war,  why  did  he  not  mention  the 
returns  of  the  Heraclidae,  which  oc¬ 
curred  but  80  years  after?  for  if  he 
had  heard  of  it  he  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  it.  There  is  a  pas¬ 
sage,  11.  20.  v.  307, 

Nor  ori  Alvsioao  (3i> j  TfWccrcnv  dvcc^si, 
Kat  7T<xta;g  vcciXuv,  r 01  kev  psroTTi'jQi 
yZVWVTCLl. 

In  my  opinion,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  grandson  of  JEneas  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Homer,  or  about  50  years 
after  Troy  was  taken. 

Other  critics  explain  this  away,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Trojans  were  not 
entirely  subdued  till  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
Velle  ius  Paterculus  says  that  Homer 
lived  longer  after  the  war  than  was 
generally  supposed ;  we  may  on  that 
account  be  the  more  bold  in  opposing 
that  author’s  opinion.  Velleius  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  what  be  advances 
by  the  expression  in  Homer,  otoi  rev 
fi?oro i  (Ptl.  But  for  a  refutation  of 
this,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Milford’s 
Greece.  Septemdkcimus. 

Gent.  Mao.  August, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Kilw^jh  Rectory , 

r|  H  IE  awful  event  which  has  recently 
&  taken  place  at  Kib worth,  co. 
Leicester,  together  with  the  causes  that 
led  to  it,  having  been  variously  repre¬ 
sented,  I  deem  it  proper  to  request 
your  insertion  of  the  following  parti¬ 
culars,  authenticated  by  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  observation. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
Saturday  last,  the  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable  tower  and  spire  of  Kibworth 
Church  fell  to  the  ground.  Various 
symptoms  of  decay,  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  South- west  angle,  had  been 
discovered,  and  partially  remedied, 
above  two  years  ago.  The  originally 
defective  materials  having,  since  that 
period,  more  visibly  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass, 
Mr.  Wm.  Parsons,  of  Leicester,  was 
called  in  about  a  month  ago,  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  tower;  and,  under  his 
direction,  the  masons  had  made  consi¬ 
derable  progress  in  the  wrork  of  repara¬ 
tion.  On  Thursday  last,  however,-  the 
fissures  and  bnlgings  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  places,  were  found 
to  have  increased  in  so  alarming  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  Mr.  Parsons  was  again  sum¬ 
moned  without  loss  of  time.  On  his 
arrival  on  Friday  morning,  he  ordered 
that  the  tower  should  be  propped 
with  inclined  beams,  till  permanent 
support  could  be  given,  by  removing  all 
the  decayed  parts,  and  supplying  their 
place  with  strong  masonry.  The  car-  * 
penters  began  their  operations  on  Sa¬ 
turday  morning,  but  were  almost  im¬ 
mediately  compelled  to  desist.  Violent 
disruptions  in  various  places,  accom¬ 
panied  by  threatening  sounds,  were 
now  incessantly  going  on,  and  the  pile 
was  left  to  its  inevitable  fate. 

A  short  time  before  the  final  event, 

I  had  been  informed  at  the  Rectory 
that  Mr.  Oldfield,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Leicester  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  paint  the  pews,  desired  to 
see  me  at  the  Church.  Unacquainted 
as  yet  with  the  imminent  danger,  of 
which  Mr.  Oldfield  had  been  equally 
ignorant,  I  immediately  went  to  the 
Church,  entered  at  the  chancel  door, 
advanced  toward  the  West  end  where 
the  mischief  was  gathering,  heard  the 
noises  before  mentioned,  suddenly  re¬ 
tired  by  the  same  door,  proceeded 
round  the  East  end  toward  the  North 

gate 
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gate  of  the  Church-yard,  and  there 
found  the  different  workmen  with  a 
few  other  persons  intensely  watching 
the  steeple,  and,  as  they  told  me,  every 
moment  expecting  its  tall.  I  took  my 
station  among  them,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  after  several  premonitory 
crashings,  the  whole  fabric  bowed 
from  the  summit  over  the  base,  paused 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  as  with 
one  collective  effort,  came  down  in  a 
thundering  cataract  of  ruins.  A  thou¬ 
sand  years  could  not  efface  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  my  soul  and  my  senses 
by  thegrand,theastoundingcatastrophe. 

Through  the  immediate  and  most 
merciful  interposition  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  not  a  life  was  lost,  not  the 
slightest  bodily  injury  sustained  by  a 
human  being.  Praise  be  to  II is  Holy 
Naniel  J.  Beresford. 

* **  As  the  singular  and  much-to-be 
lamented  catastrophe  detailed  by  our 
Correspondent,  will  naturally  create  a 
considerable  interest,  we  have  annexed 
to  his  Letter  some  account  of  the 
Church  of  Kibworth,  accompanied  by 
a  view  of  it.  (See  Plate  II.) 

The  Church,  which  is  seated  on  an 
eminence,  amidst  a  group  of  trees,  is 
dedicated  to  Saint  Wilfred.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two 
lateral  ailes;  a  steeple  at  the  West  end, 
and  two  large  porches.  The  steeple 
was  lofty  and  taper,  measuring  53 
yards  in  height,  and  rising  from  a  sex- 
angular  basement  without  battlements 
or  pinnacles.  It  was  probably  erected 
posterior  to  the  Church.  The  steeple 
was  repaired,  the  Church  new  floored, 
and  some  other  improvements  took 
place  in  1 778  at  an  expence  of  80/. 
Over  both  of  the  porches  there  are 
niches;  the  windows  of  the  nave  are 
lofty,  and  the  Church  is  flanked  by 
buttresses.  The  buttresses  which  flank 
the  chancel  window  at  the  East  end, 
are  very  obtuse,  and  the  apex  of  the 
roof  is  ornam.ented  by  a  quatrefoil. 
The  East  window  is  divided  by  mul- 
lions  into  five  bays,  with' quatrefoil 
lights  above.  The  architecture  of  the 
chancel  differs  in  general  appearance 
from  that  of  the  ailes,  the  arches  being 
more  obtuse  in  the  former.  The  ex¬ 
treme  length  of  the  Church  from  the 
altar  to  the  steeple  is  120  feet,  and  the 
breadth  54  feet.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  ailes  by  four  pointed  arches, 
springing  from  light  and  airy  pillars. 
The  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  and  the 
font,  which  is  octagonal  and  plain, 
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has  a  corresponding  cover.  On  the 
South  side  of  the  chancel  are  three 
handsome  stone  seats  and  a  small 
piscina.  The  galleries  are  of  modern 
construction,  and  very  neat. 

Kibworth  is  situated  nine  miles  from 
Leicester,  in  the  great  turnpike  mad 
from  London.  The  parish  is  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  contains 
nearly  4000  acres  of  land. 

Near  the  Ilamlet  of  Kibworth  Har- 
court,  is  an  encampment,  consisting 
of  a  large  mount,  encompassed  with  a 
single  ditch,  the  circumference  of 
which,  at  the  bottom,  is  122  yards. 
The  height  of  the  slope  of  the  mount 
is  18  yards,  and  its  diameter  at  top  is 
]6  yards.  About  200  yards  from  the 
meeting-house,  is  a  large  barrow  on 
elevated  ground. 

TheFreeGrammarSchool  wasfound- 
ed  and  supported  upon  a  liberal  plan;  but 
the  founder,  and  the  precise  period  of  the 
foundation,  can  not  be  easily  ascer¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Nichols  thinks  it  was 
originally  founded  near  the  close  of 
the  15th  century.  A  new  School- 
house  was  built  in  1725  by  Francis 
Edwards,  esq.  a  gentleman  eminent 
for  liberality  and  munificence.  The 
Trusteeship  for  the  School  was  about 
expiring,  when  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  one  of  the  last  remaining  Trus¬ 
tees,  called  a  Public  Meeting  at  the 
Church,  and  the  number  required  was 
then  filled  up,  and  a  new  deed,  which 
was  judged  necessary,  was  supplied 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr. 
Cradock  was  unanimously  thanked  by 
the  gentlemen  assembled,  and  his  con¬ 
duct  has  since  been  approved  by  the 
Court  appealed  to. — Edit. 


Merton  Church,  Norfolk., 
pDescrip/ion  continued  from  p.  14.) 

HE  South  aile  is  lighted  to  the 
West  by  one  window,  and  to 
the  South  by  two  windows,  all  point¬ 
ed,  and  divided  into  cinquefoil-headed 
lights,  with  a  quatrefoil  above;  the 
mouldings  are  ornamented  on  the  In¬ 
side  by  small  heads  and  grotesque  fi¬ 
gures.  The  East  window  in  this  aile 
is  pointed  and  divided  into  cinquefoil¬ 
headed  lights  by  two  stone  mullions, 
which  form  trefoil  and  other  lights 
above.  There  are  many  fragments  of 
painted  glass.  The  South  doorway  is 
pointed,  the  moulding  terminated  with 
small  heads.  The  seats  are  open  ;  one 
of  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  aile, 

has 
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has  the  figure  of  a  man,  decapitated, 
kneeling  before  a  desk,  his  hands,  now 
gone,  appear  to  have  been  clasped  in 
the  posture  of  devotion  ;  the  other  end 
of  the  seat  bears  a  shield  cut  with  the 
De  Grey’s  arms. 

On  the  floor  a  stone  plated  with 
brass,  formerly  having  two  hands  hold¬ 
ing  a  heart,  on  which  was  the  word 
Crebo,  and  from  the  heart  two  scrolls; 
on  the  first : 

<£reba  quob  Cfebemptor  metis'  bihit. 

On  the  second : 

<St  in  nobissimo  bie  surrect . 

Aalbatnrem  meum. 

The  hands  and  heart  are  gone,  but 
the  scrolls,  and  the  inscription  remain: 

$ie  iacet  3Cflcia  q’nb’m  ujcor  3fo 
ffpncffm  fifii  Senior#  3lobi^  ifpncfi’m 
|  * * * §<Quc  quib’m  ?CKiciafuit  film  (Cfiome 
^Sebpngffclb  armigeri  £oroi*  .HBauie  j 
<Sreg  que  qbm  ?Cfiria  ofiiit  j:jru  bie 
.lillaii  b’m.  cuiu£ 

aie  ppieiet’*  be’.  | 

The  arms  were  Fincham,  three  bars 
and  bend  Erm.  impaling  Bedingfield, 
but  are  now  lost. 

Another  stone,  shield  and  inscrip¬ 
tion  gone. 

On  a  brass  plate  against  the  South 
wall.  Arms:  De  Grey,  impaling Fitz- 
Lewes,  a  chevron  between  3  trefoils. 

3!n  Tfe  fpetb  burpb  unber  one 

,§>tone  d)oma£+  be  4&rep  Squire  anb 
'tBfijjabctlje  fjid  JDife,  ©ought’  of  &pi* 
Hjicfarbe  Fit^lz'mes  Dtnigbt,  anb  after 
bcr  beceas'e  mabe  figmseffe  breast  anb 
?q  fibcb  pii  §|ere£  anb  bep’tcb  ouf  of 
this  pe  fprgt  of  .^eptembre  155 6. 

At  the  East  end  of  the  aile  lies  a 
fair  marble,  having,  on  a  brass  plate, 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  with 
clasped  hands ;  the  lower  part  of  the 


effigy  is  gone,  but  the  inscription  re¬ 
mains  : 

$ere  fpetfi  intoumbeb  tfjc  9Bobie  of 
<2Tbo  be  45rept  *i£0quior  .^onne  anb 
bepre  of  42bm’nb  |  be  ^Srep  etfqbiortobo 
beceas'eb  tbe  12  of  IBap  1562.  Stub 
bab  to  biff  firgt  JE>ife  '^Cnne  <£brobc  | 
^Daughter  of  dentin  ^betobe  of  %\\\- 
0‘teb  in  &uffofte  ^qbior.  ?tnb  to  bis1 
£cconb  IDpffe  |  (Cemp’ance  tbe  daugh¬ 
ter  of  &fr  JDpmonbe  Careme  of  ?tn- 
tbonpe  in  4TornetaeH  |  Ittnigbte  b?bo?e 
t^oule  43ob  parbon. 

There  were  formerly  three  shields, 
viz.  two  at  the  head,  having  his  own 
arms,  impaled  with  his  two  wives:  1. 
Everard,  on  a  fess  between  three  mul¬ 
lets  ;  2.  Carewe,  three  lions  passant; 
and  one  under  the  inscription.  Grey 
and  Baynard  quartered  ;  the  last  is  gone. 

The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  under 
which  is  an  open  wooden  screen  carved. 
This  part  of  the  Church  is  lighted  by 
five  windows,  two  to  the  South,  two 
to  the  North,  and  one  to  the  East; 
they  are  all  pointed  ;  those  to  the  North 
and  South  are  divided  each  into  three 
pointed  lights  by  two  stone  mullions, 
which  form  ramifications  above.  The 
East  window  consists,  at  present,  of 
four  plain  lights ;  the  upper  part  was 
once  ramified,  but  is  now  blocked  up. 

“  It  appears  by  a  MS.”  says  Blomefield  §, 
ic  that  formerly  in  the  North  and  South 
windows  opposite  to  one  another,  in  the 
entering  into  the  chancel,  stood  the  coat 
of  De  Gray  or  Cornerth  quartered  with  Ba¬ 
rnard,  erected  in  1403.  And  in  a  South 
window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Church  were 
the  effigies  of  St.  Edmund,  in  his  princely 
robes,  holding  in  his  left  hand  au  arrow, 
and  lower  in  the  same  window  was  depicted 
the  portraiture  of  Sir  Robert  Clifton,  knt. 


*  The  mark  thus  [  denotes  the  end  of  the  line  on  the  brass  plate. 

f  He  was  eldest  son  of  Wm.  de  Grey  (by  Mary  Bedingfield,  his  first  wife.  See 
account  of  monument  against  the  North  wall  of  the  nave),  but  did  not  inherit  bis 
father’s  estate  ;  he  died  s.  p. 

+  He  had  no  issue  by  his  second  wife,  who  outlived  him,  and  married  Sir  Christopher 
Hcydon  of  Beaconsthorp,  Knt.  He  died  seised  of  Hadston  or  Baynard’s  manor  in  Bun- 
well,  held  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  at  one  fee ;  Berry-hall  manor  in  Ellingham,  late  Man¬ 
ning’s,  held  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  as  of  his  manor  of  Attleburgh’;  the  advowson  of  Bun- 
well,  held  of  Sir  Tlios.  Lovel  by  fealty,  and  13s.  4 d.  rent ;  the  manor  of  Mertou,  held  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  as  of  his  manor  of  Woodham- Walter,  in  Essex  ;  parcel  of  Fitz- Walter’s, 
alias  Baynard’s  Barony,  390  acres  of  land,  100  acres  of  pasture,  20  acres  of  wood,  1000 
acres  of  marsh,  and  300  acres  of  bruery,  a  fold  course  and  commonage  for  100  cows  in 
Tompson,  Griston,  Wat*. on,  Tottington,  and  Merton,  held  of  the  Queen  in  capite,  by  the 
20th  part  of  a  fee.  Robert  Kemp,  of  Gissing,  esq.  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
above  Thos.  De  Grey. 

Tlios.  De  Grey,  his  son  and  heir,  was  only  seven  years  old  at  his  father’s  death,  and  so 
became  ward  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  died  a  minor  in  1556“ ;  his  estate  weut  to  his  uncle 
RoLt.  Do  Grey,  esq.  See  Monuments  in  Cbancel. 

§  See  “  History  of  Norfolk,”  fol.  ed.  vol.  1.  582,  583. 
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kneeling,  with  his  hands  held  up,  in  armour, 
with  his  mantle  and  coat  of  arms  thereon, 
quartered  with  Cady’s,  with  a  book  before 
him,  and  in  a  scrowl  from  his  mouth  : 

Janets  4Bfcttttmfce  ora  pro  nobis?. 

In  the  same  window,  was  an  effi¬ 
gies  of  a  De  Grey  kneeling  on  his 
mantle,  his  coat  armour  impaled  with 
Barnard,  and  this; 

Orate  pro  ammabu£  Jlobmi  Oiifton 
mititis  ac  [IDiit.]  be  Orcp  Krmiffcri, 
$  pro  bono  statu  9lticic  nuper  bjroris? 
eorunbem  $  pro  quorum . 

By  which  it  appears,  that  she  put  it 
up  after  the  death  of  both  her  hus¬ 
bands,  their  souls  being  prayed  for  in 
it.  This  is  now  gone.” 

There  were  formerly  also  the  arms 
of  De  Grey  impaling  Baynard. 

Burnardaston,  Azure,  a  fesse  dan- 
cettd Ermine, between  six  crosslets  Arg. 

Baynard ,  Manning,  Be  ding  field , 
Spelman,  Everard ,  Carew,  Lovell,  and 
Teye  of  Essex,  Clifton  and  Cailey 
quartered,  quartering  Albany. 

Burnell,  Arg.  a  lion  rampant,  in  a 
bordure  engrailed. 

De  Grey,  impaling  a  chevron  be¬ 
tween  three  trefoils  slipped. 

In  one  of  the  North  windows,  three 
whole-length  figures,  in  painted  glass, 
without  heads. 

In  the  South  wall,  three  stone  stalls, 
and  a  double  piscina,  pointed,  now 
walled  up. 

The  Decalogue,  Creed,  and  Lord’s 
Prayer,  against  the  East  wall,  dated 
1 73 1 . 

At  the  entrance  into  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  a  small  stone  thus  in¬ 
scribed,  in  capitals: 

“  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  War¬ 
ren  *,  who  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better, 
Decemb.  8,  16*61.  To  whom  God  grant  a 
ioyfvll  Resurrection.” 

On  a  tablet  against  the  South  wall 
over  the  chancel  door : 

“To  the  memory  of  Robert  Arnold,  of 
this  parish,  who  during  the  space  of  forty 
years  in  one  family  maintained  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  active,  useful,  and  honest  servant. 
He  died  at  Cornerd  in  Suffolk,  July  9tli, 
1755,  aged  58  years.” 

Against  the  North  wall,  towards  the 
East  of  the  chancel,  a  brass  plate  with 
the  following  inscription,  and  the  De 


[Aug. 

Grey’s  arms  quartering  Baynard,  im¬ 
paling  Spelman  : 

“  fi?crc  bja  bnbcrmnth  (petb  <£bmtinb 
be  vJ5rep  +,  Squire, mho  marneb 
betb  p*  JDouqhtr  of  5Eotm  spelman, 
knight  $  beceatfcb  this?  present  3tife  pc 
2qJ‘  ©ape  of  &u0u£te  1548.” 

On  a  monument  of  white  marble: 

“  Near  this  place  are  interred  the  remains 
of  Hardwick  Sewell,  Esquire,  of  Henny,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  whose  easy  temper  and 
modest  disposition  agreed  not  with  the  tu¬ 
mults  of  a  public  life,  nor  courted  the  empty 
honours  of  popular  applause  ;  the  influence 
of  his  virtues  was  confined  to  a  more  con¬ 
tracted,  tho’  not  less  noble  sphere.  He 
wish't  not  to  he  great,  hut  good.  By  prin¬ 
ciple  religious,  tender  to  relations,  con¬ 
stant  in  his  friendships,  humane,  generous, 
and  benevolent ;  after  having  suffer’d  the 
severest  torment3  that  the  cruellest  dis¬ 
temper  could  inflict,  he  dyed  of  the  Small 
Pox,  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1742, 
in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.” 

Near  the  chancel  door  lies  a  mar¬ 
ble,  having  the  De  Grey’s  arms,  and 
this  inscription  : 

“  Under  this  stone  lyeth  ye  body  of  Su¬ 
san  de  Grey,  second  daughter  of  James  de 
Grey,  late  of  this  place,  esq.  by  Elizabeth 
de  Stutvillee,  daughter  of  Sir  Martin  de 
Stutvillee,  of  Dalham,  in  the  county  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  knt.  She  departed  this  life  the  30tlx 
day  of  Dec.  16’97,  in  the  47tli  year  of  her 
age.  In  affection  of  who8  memory  her  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  Sr  Will.  Rant,  of  Thorp  Market 
in  this  county,  knt.  hath,  at  his  own  charge, 
caused  this  marble  to  he  laid.” 

Close  by  the  above,  another  marble, 
with  the  De  Grey’s  arms  in  a  lozenge, 
and  this  inscription : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Anne,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  de  Grey,  esq.  late  of  this  pa¬ 
rish,  she  died  Feb.  4,  1702,  in  the  50th 
year  of  her  age.” 

Against  the  South  wall,  towards  the 
East  end  of  the  chancel,  a  marble  mo¬ 
nument  with  the  figure  of  Time,  at  the 
top,  decapitated.  The  crest  and  arms 
of  De  Grey,  impaling  Lovell,  Arg.  a 
chev.  Az.  between  three  squirrells  se¬ 
jant  Gules.  A  compartment,  support¬ 
ed  by  Corinthian  pillars  of  veined  mar¬ 
ble,  has  this  inscription  in  capitals: 

“  Hie  reqviescvnt  Robertvs  de  Grey  Ar- 
migr.  qvi  obijt  28  Die  FehrY.  Ano.  d’ni  16*00 
et  7Ftats.  svae  70.  Ac  Anna  Vxor  eius,  Fi- 
lia  Thome  Lovell  de  Harlimre  Milit :  Ex 

O 


*  “  1661.  M',s.  Mary  W  arren,  once  espoused  to  Samuel  Warren,  Rector  of  Merton, 

departed  this  life  Decemb.  8th,  and  was  buried  Decemb.  10th.” — Parish  Register. 

“  16'76*.  Samuel  Warren,  Rector  of  Merton,  a  pious,  learned,  and  orthodox  man,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  the  last  day  of  May,  and  was  huryed  the  first  duy  of  June,  Anno  praxticto, 

/Etatis  suai  77.” — Parish  Register. 

t  “  Edward  Kemp,  of  Gissing,  esq.  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  De  Grey,  esq.” 
— BL'Nfk.  i.  117,  .. 
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quoru’  D*io  unico  &  Harrede,  Gvlielmo  do 
Grey  milite  per  Do’am  :  Annum  Lxore’  eivs, 
Filia'  Jacobi  Calthorpe  de  Cockthorpe  mi- 
lit:  Conivgio  jam  per  triginta  Annos  beatb 
continvat :  prodijt  ha;c  chara  Soboles. 

Filij. 

Robertvs,  eorvm  tilivs  primo-genitvs, 
.Etate  sva  sex  Mensiu’,  ex  liac  Vita  migra- 
vit  An0  Dni.  160(1.  Robertvs,  modo  Hse- 
res  apparens.  Jacobvs.  Edmondvs.  Gvliel- 
mvs,  defvnct :  Pliillippvs,  defvnct :  Gvliel- 
mvs  Svperstes. 

Filiae. 

Elizabetha,  defvncta.  Barbara,  nvpta 
Tho.  Gvibon,  Armigero.  Anna,  nupt  :  Cot- 
torn)  Gascoigne  Gen.  defunct.  Ellena,  nvp¬ 
ta  Talmach  Castle,  Armigero.  Dorothea, 
nupt:  Jacobo  Reinold.  Armigero.  Maria.  Pe¬ 
nelope.  Elizabetha,  defvncta.  Catliarina,  de¬ 
fvncta.  Jana. 

Antecessoru’  Memoria,  Honore  magis 
&.  longivs  viget,  qvando  eorv’  Pietas  &  Pro- 
videntia,  in  Posteris  svis  relvcent.  An’o 
D’ni :  1652.” 

Within  the  altar  rails,  a  large  grave¬ 
stone  having  a  brass  shield  at  each 
corner:  —  1.  De  Grey,  or  Cornerd,  im¬ 
paling  Calthorpe.  2.  De  Grey,  harry 
of  six,  with  an  annulet  for  difference, 
impaling  Bridon,  a  bend  engrailed. 
3.  De  Grey  with  an  annulet.  4.  Bri¬ 
don.  In  the  middle  is  a  brass  escut¬ 
cheon,  with  a  mantle  and  crest,  viz . 
1.  De  Grey,  with  an  annulet.  2.  Cor- 
nerd.  3.  Baynard.  4.  Manning,  and 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Bridon. 

“  Here  vnder  lyeth  the  body  of  Sr.  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Grey,  Knight  ( soune  and  lieyre  of 
Sc  William  de  Grey*,  Knight,  late  of  Mer¬ 
ton,  deceased)  who  married  Elizabeth,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  coheyres  of  William 
Bridon,  late  of  Ipswich,  Gentleman,  and 
had  issue  by  her,  William,  late  deceased, 
Barbara  and  Anne  f,  now  liveing,  and  de¬ 
parted  this  life  the  20th  day  of  October, 
Anno  Domini,  1644.” 

On  a  black  marble  adjoining  the 
last.  Arms:  1.  De  Grey,  Barry  of  six, 
with  an  annulet.  2.  Cornerd.  3.  Bay¬ 
nard.  4 . A  bend.  5.  ....  A 

less,  indented  Erm.  between  six  cross- 
lets.  6. Manning.  All  impaling  Stute- 
ville,  of  Dalham,  Suff.  a  saltier  engrail¬ 
ed  Ermine. 


M  Exuviae  Viri  Honorabilis  Jacobi  de  Grey 
Armigeri,  Filij  seevndi  Gvlielmi  do  Grey 
militia,  et  Dominae  Annaa  Uxoris  svae,  qvi 
ex  Elizabetha,  Filia  Martini  Stutfeild  de 
Dalham  in  Agro  SufFolciensi  militis,  cha- 
rissima  Sponsa  prolem  reliquit,  Gvlielmvm 
de  Grey  Armigervm,  filium  unievm,  Eliza¬ 
bethan),  Susannam,  et  Annam,  Filias,  et  ter- 
tioDie  mensis  Junij,  Anno  Domini  mdclxv. 
Spiritual  Deo  reddidit,  et  in  Pace  hie  requi- 
escit,  Carnis  Resvrrectionem  expectaus  glo- 
riosam,  in  Adventu  Sal vatoris  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi. 

“  In  raemoriam  Conjugis  clarissimi,  et 
moerentissimi,Mannor  hocReponendvm  cu- 
ravit,  Elizabeth  de  Grey. 

Also  vnder  this  stone  lyeth  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  de  Grey,  daughter  of  Sr.  Martin 
de  Stutteville,  of  Dalham,  in  ye  county  of 
Suffolk,  Knt.  She  departed  this  life  upon 
the  15th  day  of  September,  J696,  in  ye 
80th  year  of  her  age,  her  wholl  life  have- 
ing  bene  a  continued  example  of  great  vertu 
and  prudence.” 

Hatchments  against  the  South  wall. 
1.  De  Grey,  on  a  coat  of  pretence, 
Arg.  on  a  chef  Gu.  a  dolphin  embow- 
ed  Arg.  2.  De  Grey,  impaling  Arg. 
frettee  Sab.  on  a  canton  Gu.  a  chap¬ 
let  Or,  Irby.  Against  the  North  wall : 
3.  Same  as  No.  2.  4.  De  Grey,  im¬ 

paling  Arg.  three  martletts  Gu. ;  on  a 
chief,  ingrailed  of  the  second,  three 
annulets  Or.  Cowper. 

The  oldest  Register  now  remaining, 
which  is  a  transcript  for  34  years  from 
the  original  Book,  commences  thus  : 

“Merton.  A  true  and  p’fect  register  of 
all  the  christenings,  marriages,  and  buriaUs 
whch  have  happened  wtllin  the  towne  above- 
sayd  An’o  D’ni  1564,  and  so  vntill  this  pre¬ 
sent  yere  of  our  Lord  1598  as  ensuethe.” 

As  Blomefield,  in  his  “History  of 
Norfolk/’  has  given  several  extracts 
from  the  Registers,  I  shall  merely 
give  a  few  unnoticed  by  him,  and 
which  appear  remarkable. 

The  second  entry  is  : 

“  Jobane  Salter,  the  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
m’s  Salter  thelder  of  Tottington,  being 
an  infant,  was  baptized  the  ximth  day  of 
the  moneth  of  January,  and  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  Merton,  for 
that  the  p’ishe  Cbuvclie  of  Tottington  was 
denied  it  the  xvth  of  the  same  moneth 


*  “  William  de  Grey,  the  sonne  of  S*.  William  de  Grey,  knt.  and  ye  lady  Anne  his  wife, 
was  baptized  the  seventh  day  of  August  1613.” — Parish  Register  of  Thompson,  Norf. 

f  Anne  married  Sr.  John  Gawdie,  hart,  of  West  Marling,  Norfolk.  He  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  an  admirable  painter,  and  a  most  ingeuious  man.  They  had  issue  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

J  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  Parish  Church  of  Tottington  was 
denied.  The  Salters,  a  family  of  great  respectability,  resided  at  Tottington  for  upwards  of 
500  years,  and  were  lords  of  Bokeuham’s  manor  in  that  parish..  fSce  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
lxxxix.  p.  26.  1  13,  114.) 


From 
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From  tli is  time  the  family  of  Salters 
appear  to  have  been  baptized  and  bu¬ 
ried  at  Merton. 

“  Rob’tus  Bockenham  filius  cuiusdam 

Thome  Bockenham  qui  quid’  Tho . furti 

damnatus  fuit  Norwici  loco  executionis  ib’m 
collo  suspensus,  et  quaed’  Margareta  Boken- 
ham  vxor  sua  Baptizat’  fuit  9°  die  mensis 
Septembris  An’o  vt  supra.”  [1565.] 

The  first  page  concludes  thus : 

“  Deo  ubique  gloria.” 

The  earliest  entries  relating  to  the 
De  Grey  family  are, 

“  A°.  d’ni  1598.  Elizabeth,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sr.  Will’m  De  Grey,  Knyght,  was 
bap1,  the  vijth  of  August  Anno  dni. 

“  Barbary  Grey,  the  daughter  of  Sr. 
Will’m  de  Grey,  Knight,  was  bapt.  the 
xxth  of  July  Ao.  dni  [1599.]  ” 

The  two  next  entries  have  been  co¬ 
pied  by  Blomfield  with  wrong  dates  : 

“Anne  Gray,  ye  wife  of  Mr.  Robt.  Gray, 
Esquer  was  buryed  the  xvjth  of  May  1600. 

“  Robert  de  Graye,  Esquier,  was  buryed 
the  vijth  of  March  1600. 

“Anno  d’ni  1620.  John  Crosse,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Martin,  was  buryed  the  last  day  of 
Maye  A0,  p’dicto. 

“  Margaret,  the  wyfe  of  Thomas  Crosse, 
p’son  of  Threxton,  was  buried  the  same  daye 
Ao.  p’dicto. 

“  Briget  Crosse  vidua  was  buryed  the 
xviij  day  of  August  Ao.  p’dicto  [1625.] 

“  [1640.]  Thomas  Crosse,  Clerke,  Rector 
of  Marton,  was  buried  the  28o.  day  of  Au¬ 
gust.” 

From  the  writing,  1  conclude  that 
Samuel  Warren  became  Rector  in 
1(3.54. 

One  page  is  occupied  with  memo¬ 
randa,  from  which  I  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“To  the  Releefe  off  Poor  Protestants  in 
Lituania  Novemb.  17.  1661,  eighteen 

pence. 

“  To  a  Burning  at  Shipdam,  a  neighbour 
town,  4s.  3d.  the  inhabitants  there  promising 
a  requitall  on  the  like  occasion,  flfebr.  16. 
1661. 

“To  y°  rebuilding  of  St. Paul’s,  Lond. 
three  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence. 

“  To  y e  neighbouring  Town  of  Dereham, 
five  pounds  seuen  shillings  and  ten  pence. 

“  Memorandum,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
Lent  last  past  there  was  a  license  granted 
for  eating  flesh  to  James  de  Grey,  Esquire, 
in  respect  of  his  indisposition,  infirmity,  and 
want  of  health,  by  Samuel  Warren,  Minister 
of  Merton,  according  to  the  statute  to  that 
purpose,  and  another  was  granted  to  Mary 


[Aug. 

Warren  upon  such  an  account.  So  we  tes¬ 
tify  this  xiiijth  of  April  1661, 

Samuel  Warren, 

Robert  Seenser, 
Churchwarden,  his  ><  mark." 

“  Memorandu’,  that  Joshuah  Chadwicke 
being  inducted  into  the  Rectory  of  Merton, 
October  the  xxxith,  Anno  Dom.  1676,  did 
upou  the  xijth  day  of  November  next  fol- 
lowinge,  being  Sunday  in  the  forenoon,  in 
the  time  of  Common-prayer,  reade  in  the 
stl  Parish  Church  the  xxxix  Articles  agreed 
upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
both  provinces,  and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the 
Convocation  holden  at  London  in  the  yeare 
1562,  with  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  as¬ 
sent  thereunto.  Soe  we  testifye, 

Will,  de  Grey, 

Edward  Turner. 
Robt.  his  R  marke ,  Mins. 
Rich,  his  marke ,  Smith.” 

“  January  31th,  1688. 

“Mertou,  Norfolk.  These  are  to  certi¬ 
fy,  that  in  the  vere  1666  there  was  collected 
in  our  p’ish  of  Merton  towards  the  releefe  of 
the  sufferers  by  the  casualty  of  that  sad  fire 
in  London,  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  five 
pence,  wch  was  safely  sent  up,  and  delivered 
to  one  Owen  Hughes,  from  whom  we  have 
a  receipt.  So  we  testify, 

Samuel  Warren, 

Rectour  of  Merton. 

Edward  Turner,  J  Church- 

Robert  {hisKmarke)  Hushin,  /wardens.” 

“Joshuah  Chadwick  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Rector  of  this  Parish,  dyed  November  23d, 
and  was  buryed  Nov.  25th,  1695. 

Alex.  Croshold  next  signs  Rector. 

The  last  entry  in  this  Book  is  dated 
Dec.  17,  1722/ 

The  second  Register  begins  Dec.  27, 
1722,  and  ends  May  2,  178.5. 

The  next  Register  commences  in 
178.5,  and  continues  till  1812,  when 
the  new  Registers  begin.  There  is  also 
a  Marriage  Register  from  May  G,  1 7-5 6, 
to  1812. 

List  of  Rectors  and  Curates  conti¬ 
nued  from  the  time  that  lUomcficld 
wrote  his  “  History  of  Norfolk.'' 
Alexander  Croshold,  A.M.  died  Dec. 

12,  and  was  buried  Dec.  14,  1731. 
John  Borrett,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Gristou  *. 
Joseph  Forby. 

Thomas  Scott,  instituted  May  4,  1780. 
Richard  Black,  resigned,  and  after¬ 
wards  appointed  Rector  of  Copdock, 

Suffolk. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  de  Grey, 

A.M.  second  sou  of  the  late  Lord 

Walsingham,  was  instituted  March 

24,  1803,  and  is  the  present  Rector. 

*  See  Geut.  Mag.  for  May  1 8 1 7,  p .  396. 

He 
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He  is  also  Archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
Prebendary  of  Winchester,  Rector 
of  Pawley,  Hampshire,  and  Cal- 
bourne.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Curates. 

William  Clough,  died  Aug.  20,  1778, 
and  was  buried  at  Sahan  Toney. 
Thos.  Scott. 
p\  Francklin. 

J.  Francklin,  1803. 

Wm.  Grigson,  1804. 

Win.  Pearse,  licensed  Jan.  20,  1814  * * * * §. 
Wm.  Grigson. 

Matthew  Dawson  Duflield,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
F.  S.A.  was  appointed  to  the  Cu¬ 
racy  Oct.  10,  1821  ;  and  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  Curate  of  Merton,  as  well  as  of 
the  adjoining  Parish  of  Tottington. 
Will  iam  Dalton,  Parish  Clerk. 

Divine  service  is  performed  regularly 
once  every  Sunday,  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  alternately. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  D.  Duffield. 


Mr.  Urban,  10. 

N  vol.  xci.  i.  583,  are  some  en¬ 
quiries  relative  to  Alderman  Pe¬ 
nington,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Quaker.  The  following  memoir,  ori¬ 
ginally  compiled  for  private  use,  is 
offered  to  your  Correspondent. 

Isaac  Penington  was  son  to  Robert 
Penington,  merchant,  and  a  native  of 
the  city  of  London  f.  His  family 
were  seated  at  the  Grange,  in  the 
parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  which  estate  came  into 
the  possession  of  his  son.  In  1638  he 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  incessant  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Crown,  with  more  zeal 
than  reason,  as  he  possessed  no  talents 
whereby  to  compose  differences,  or  re¬ 
form  abuses  ;  and,  in  lf)40,  being 
elected  member  for  the  City,  rendered 
himself  notorious  for  his  seditious 
speeches.  On  December  11th,  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House, 
alleging  it  to  be  signed  by  twenty 
thousand  persons,  inhabitants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  required  nothing  less  than 
‘  the  total  abolition  of  Episcopacy,’ 
and  prayed  that  as  *  the  government 
of  Archbishops  and  Lord-bishops, 
Deans  and  Archdeacons,  &c.  with 
their  courts  and  ministrations/  had 
proved  dangerous  to  the  Church  and 

*  Now  Rector  of  Hamvel)  Drayton,  Oxon. 

1'  Strype’s  Stow. 


State,  ‘  (he  said  Government,  with  all 
its  dependancies,  roots  and  branches, 
may  be  abolished.’  This  paper  pro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  that  the  late  Canons, 
made  in  Convocation,  were  illegal,  and 
a  vote  to  fine  all  that  were  concerned 
in  their  making;  an  order  being  passed 
that  no  copy  of  it  should  be  given  to 
any  person,  the  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  excepted  *. 

In  K341  he  was  nominated  by  the 
House,  one  of  the  Committee  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  Delinquents,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  information  or  offers  of  disco¬ 
very;  to  repress  tumults  and  riots,  to 
take  an  account  of  his  Majesty’s  re¬ 
venue,  to  consider  of  framing  a  West- 
India  Company,  and  to  propose  a 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland;  together  with  many 
other  apparently  beneficial  particulars, 
which  served  to  raise  the  authority  of 
that  Committee,  but  were  never  per¬ 
formed  or  brought  forward  j\  At  the 
same  time  he  joined  in  the  opposition 
against  the  Established  Clergy,  against 
whom  he  laid  various  informations, 
particularly  against  the  Minister  of 
Grace-church,  which  appears  to  have 
totally  failed  ;  and  appeared  against 
Mr.  Robert  Chestlin,  of  St.  Mathew’s, 
in  Friday-street.  Though  not  at  all 
concerned  in  that  gentleman’s  case, 
he  made  his  appearance  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  to  countenance  the  fac¬ 
tious  parishioners  ;  openly  reviling  Mr. 
Chestlin,  and  calling  him  ‘  Saucy  Jack, 
brazen-faced  fellow,’  &c.  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  abuse  the  Magistrate  him¬ 
self,  who  with  just  indignation  asked, 
‘  What,  shall  I  be  afraid  to  dojustice?’ 
and  gave  sentence  in  the  Clergyman’s 
favour  J. 

From  this  and  other  circumstances, 
he  obtained  a  wonderful  consequence 
among  his  party,  and  when  the  City 
petitioned  the  King,  e  professing  their 
grief  for  his  distrust  of  them,’  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  told  them  *  that  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  many  of  them,  and  would 
willingly  pardon  all,  except  Penington, 
Venn,  Fowk,  and  Manwaring§.’  This 
open  answer  served  but  to  inflame  the 
disaffected,  who  appointed  him  Mayor 
in  1642,  Sir  Richard  Gurney  being 
deprived,  and  gave  him  the  Lieutenancy 

*  Nelson’s  Collection  of  State  Papers, 
1682,  where  a  copy  of  it  is  to  he  found. 

•f  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

X  Merc.  Rust.  p.  170.  Walker’s  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Clergy. 

§  Noble’s  Lives  of  the  Regicides,  vol.  ii. 

p.  121. 
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of  the  Tower,  which  was  taken  from 
Sir  Edward  Comers* * * * §.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  he  was  active  and  diligent,  advanc¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  fortifications 
thrown  up  around  London,  and  pro¬ 
curing  supplies  of  money  on  the  public 
faith,  which  were  never  repaid.  In 
1645,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
post,  in  consequence  of  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  ordinance;  after  which,  possessing 
no  military  qualification,  he  sunk  into 
discredit,  and  in  l6’47  was  turned  out 
of  the  city  militia.  This  cloud  was 
soon  dissipated  ;  for,  the  Army  having 
acquired  the  ascendency,  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  a  part  which  has  preserved 
his  name  in  infamy,  being  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  high  court  of  justice;  where 
he  sat  in  judgment  the  20th,  22d, 
23d,  24th,  and  27th  days,  on  the  last 
of  which  sentence  was  passed  on  the 
King,  but  he  did  not  sign  the  warrant. 
Nor  did  his  activity  cease  here ;  he 
assisted  in  proclaiming  the  abolition  of 
kingly  power;  and  received  the  honour 
of  krughthood  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  Andrewes 
and  Atkins,  two  of  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  f.  In  1649  and  1 650,  he  occurs 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
from  which  time  he  became  ‘  an  in¬ 
significant  cipher  in  the  kingdom}.’ 

The  Restoration  brought  him  to  jus¬ 
tice  ;  he  was  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  bill  of  indemnity,  but  surrendered 
himself,  and  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  October  16,  ]6()0.  His  de¬ 
fence  was  as  false  as  it  was  pusilla¬ 
nimous:  *  My  sitting  amongst  them/ 
said  he,  4  was  out  of  ignorance ;  I 
knew  not  what  I  did  ;  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  believe  there  was  nothing  of 
malice  in  anything  I  did  ;  I  was  mis¬ 
led  in  it.’  This  he  spoke  in  a  tre¬ 
mulous  voice,  and  alleged  that  he 
never  plotted  or  contrived  malicious 
practices  against  his  Majesty,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  signed  the 
warrant.  The  judge  mentioned  his 

Eenitence  to  the  jury,  who  brought 
im  in  guilty,  but  the  King  spared  his 
forfeited  life,  condemning  him  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  He  died  Dec.  17,  1661, 
in  the  Tower:  his  own  estates,  it  should 
seem,  not  being  confiscated,  as  his  son 
Isaac  possessed  the  family  property  of 
Chalfont. 


*  Lives  of  the  Regicides.  Clarendon, 
•f  Noble’s  Life  of  Cromwell. 

X  Lives  of  the  Regicides. 


He  purchased  some  episcopal  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  embezzled,  through  |>cr- 
mission  of  the  Parliament,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds,  belonging  to 
the  brave  and  loyal  admiral,  Sir  John 
Penington,  who  had  deposited  it  in 
his  hands.  At  other  times  he  obtained 
grants  of  various  sums,  amounting  to 
4,000/.  and  by  these  means  was  enabled 
to  purchase  lands;  but  extravagance 
and  dishonesty  brought  him  to  ruin, 
and  he  twice  became  a  bankrupt, 
without  any  visible  misfortune*. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  be 
was  the  keeper  of  Archbishop  Laud  in 
1644  ;  he  desired  him,  while  a  pri¬ 
soner,  to  go  to  Church  and  hear  ‘  an 
honest,  godly,  able  man/  as  he  termed 
him,  which  his  Grace  declinedf. 
Heylin  mentions  that  he  was  the  officer 
appointed  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  that  prelate  }. 

In  the  life  of  Penington,  there  is 
scarcely  a  circumstance  to  which  the 
reader  can  turn  with  pleasure :  it  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  but  sedition,  dishonesty, 
and  perverted  energies;  and  the  share 
he  had  in  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
must  sink  him  in  the  esteem  of  all. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
he  was  so  nearly  related  to  loyalty  and 
piety.  His  cousin.  Sir  John,  was  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  parties;  and  his  son, 
Isaac,  possessed  the  admiration  of  at 
least  one — yet  we  cannot  say 

“  The  virtuous  son  preserves  the  guilty 
father  §.” 

Mr.  Noble  presumes  that  Sir  Isaac 
Pennington,  knt.  M.D.  late  Master  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  was 
descended  from  this  family. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  A.  S. 


Mtt  Summerlands,  Exeter, 

r.  Urban,  .  \  * 

Aug.  1 . 

THOUGH  vour  interesting  and 
long:- established  Magazine  is  es- 
sentially  antiquarian,  it  also  includes 
scientific  and  other  subjects  of  general 
utility.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  an 
experiment  as  the  following  has  been 
made,  under  all  the  specified  condi¬ 
tions;  and  it  may  he  serviceable  to 
refer  to  it  in  such  public  institutions  as 
that  of  the  excellent  General  Hospital 
here,  for  whose  use  it  was  hv  me  re¬ 
peatedly  made.  The  Committee  of  Go- 

*  I  hid. 

Occurrences,  &.c. Friday,  Feb.2,  16'43-4. 

X  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

§  Hoole’s  Meta  Casio,  Artaxerxes. 
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vernors  who  indefatigably  conduct  th is 
line  charity,  deeply  lament  a  deficiency 
of  funds  preventing  them  from  admit¬ 
ting  unfortunateapplicants  unavoidably 
excluded,  where  near  two  hundred  are 
in-patients.  I  trust,  that  the  wealthy 
ana  beneficent,  who  liberally  support 


our  many  public  charities,  may  extend 
their  farther  aid,  to  enable  the  ma¬ 
nagers  to  receive  twenty-four  additional 
poor  sufferers  into  as  many  beds,  which 
could  be  immediately  added,  under  the 
usual  expenditure  of  eighteen  pounds 
sterling,  per  bed,  annually. 


An  Experiment  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  Bread  produced  hy  a  Sack,  or 
280  pounds  of  good  Flour  ;  deducting  4  pounds  used  in  dusting ,  and  included 
in  the  process.  lb.  C2. 

Large  Loaves,  254,  weighed  when  hot,  242  8 


Small  Loaves,  17 1,  do.  do.  do.  123  0 


36o  8 
365  8 


lb.  oz. 

and  when  nearly  cold,  234  0 
do.  do.  do.  do.  1  19  0 

353  0 

Loss  in  cold  weight  12  8 


3f)5  8 


The  evaporation  in  cooling  appears 
to  be  nearly  uniform  in  both  descrip¬ 
tions  of  loaves  ;  but  in  the  oven,  the 
evaporation  is  about  6k  per  cent  less  on 
the  small  loaves. 

As  the  large  loaves  are  supposed  to 
weigh  15  ounces,  the  234  pounds  of 
cold  weight  ought  to  give  249.6  loaves 
of  15  ounces  each,  but  in  point  of  fact, 
each  large  loaf  weighed  only  14. 74 
ounces  and  hundred  parts. 

As  the  small  loaves.are  supposed  to 
weigh  11  ounces,  the  119  pounds  of 
cold  weight  ought  to  give  1 73  loaves 
of  1 1  ounces  each  ;  but  there  proves  to 
be  here  a  small  excess  of  13  hundred 
parts  of  an  ounce  on  each  loaf ;  but  in 
general  there  is  rather  a  want  of  due 
weight.  In  a  former  experiment,  the 
large  loaves,  from  manifest  careless 
weighing  in  the  scales,  exceeded  the 
due  weight  ;  so  that  on  an  average,  the 
allowed  relative  weights  may,  with  a 
small  modification  as  below,  be  made 
sufficiently  accurate  ;  and  the  produce 
must  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  hot  bread,  and  not  by  the 
number  of  loaves.  It  is  preferable  in 
making  a  comparative  experiment,  to 
weigh  hot,  because  the  weight  de¬ 


creases  in  cooling,  during  more  than 
24  hours;  and  the  bread  is  served  out 
in  16  hours  after  it  is  baked.  No  two 
experiments  are  found  to  agree,  as  a 
difference  [amounting  to  nearly  three 
pounds  in  two  experiments  made]  will 
arise  from  a  different  degree  of  heat  of 
the  oven  ;  from  the  quantity  of  bread 
baked;  from  a  difference  of  time  in 
the  oven;  and, from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  in  reference  to  summer  or 
winter.  According  to  the  above  ex¬ 
periment,  the  quantity  of  cold  bread 
furnished  by  a  certain  quantity  of  flour, 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
pounds  by  353,  and  dividing  by  276, 
the  flour  actually  baked  ;  or  in  the  case 
of  hot  bread,  by  multiplying  by  3 65.5. 
This  rule  will  apply  only  where  the 
quantities  of  flour  are  nearly  similar ; 
as  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  will 
yield  more  weight  of  bread  ;  because, 
from  obvious  reasons,  the  heat  and 
steam  generated  in  the  oven,  act  less, 
in  the  same  oven,  on  a  smaller  than 
on  a  larger  quantity  of  bread.  For  in¬ 
stance,  240  pounds  of  flour  will  give 
3§  per  cent,  more  of  weight,  than  276, 
or  280,  including  the  dusting  flour. 


Remarks  on  Evaporation. 

lb. 


OZ. 


Flour  made  into  dough  276  0 
Waterand  Yeast(5  pints)  132  12 
Salt  -  3  8 


Weight  of  dough 
Lost  b 
viously 


lb. 

407 


cz. 

8 


iy  evaporation  pre- 
fy  to  Scaling 


4  12 


•—  .  .  .  0  .  412  4  412  4  lb.  cz. 

Lost  by  evaporation^  Scaling,  3  pounds;  leaving  dough  made  into  loaves  404  8 
Weight  of  bread  in  the  hot  state  -  --  --  --  -  365  8 

Lost  by  evaporation  in  the  Oven 

'  lb.  oz. 

Loss  of  weight  of  dough  by  evaporation  7  12 
Do.  do.  in  cooling  16  hours  12  8 

Do.  do.  in  the  Oven  -  39  0 

Remaining  in  353  lbs.  of  cold  bread  73  8 


. 39  0 

lb.  oz. 

Water,  Yeast,  and  Salt, 
or  16  gallons,  4$  pints  132  12 


Gent.  Mag.  Avgust ,  1825. 


132  12 


132  J  2 
A  pint 
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A  pint  being  equal  to  a  pound,  the 
73  pounds  8  ounces  will  make  9  gal¬ 
lons,  1  pint  and  a  half  of  water  re¬ 
maining  in  353  pounds  of  bread  ;  being 
nearly  one  fifth  of  a  pint  to  each  pound 
of  bread. 

On  reference  to  Bakers  of  repute, 
they  said,  that  a  sack  of  the  best  flour, 
without  such  mixtures  as  they  use, 
ought  to  yield  360  pounds  of  bread, 
when  hot;  and  one  experiment  gave 
a  few  ounces  more.  They  said  the 
best  flour  might  sometimes  give  above 
3C0  pounds,  it  was  intended  to  form 
a  gage  of  measure,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  operation  of  weighing,  or  scaling 
the  dough  into  loaves ;  and  though 
this  would  have  such  effect,  the  flour 
used  in  dusting  the  frame,  would  be 
more  in  value,  than  the  time  to  be 
saved  in  scaling.  To  furnish  loaves  of 
15  ounces,  the  weight  in  dough  of  half 
the  number  of  loaves  of  the  large  sort, 
should  be  17  ounces  and  three  quarters 
of  scrunp  weight  for  each  loaf;  and  for 
each  of  the  small  loaves,  12  and  three 
quarters  of  scrimp  weight ,  to  yield 
loaves  of  11  ounces.  The  other  half 
of  the  number  of  loaves  respectively, 
being  scaled,  or  weighed  to  1?£  fully, 
and  12£  ounces  fully.  The  heavier 
half  will  he  first  ovened,  and  will  lose 
the  small  excess  of  weight,  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  before  the  other  half  is  put  in, 
and  during  the  time  of  its  being  taken 
out  of  the  oven.  Bakers’  bread  is  ren¬ 
dered  of  standard  weight  by  giving 
sufficient  weight  in  dough,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  evaporation.  By  the  above 
expedient  of  equalizing,  the  interior 
half  will  contain  a  trifle  more  of  flour, 
or  crust,  and  less  of  water,  than  the 
external  half  of  the  whole  of  the  bread 
baked.  The  apparent  advantage  pro¬ 
bably  vanishes,  on  account  of  heating 
the  oven  more  frequently,  and  of  addi¬ 
tional  labour  in  baking  less  quantities 
of  flour. 

The  bread  in  the  Hospital  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  flour  unmixed  with  other 
substances;  and  if  it  were  required  to 
ascertain  the  price,  or  expense  of  a  loaf 
of  each  description,  such  a  calculation 
could  be  effected  by  having  as  data, 
the  cost  of  the  flour,  salt,  yeast  and 
furz;  the  supposed  rent  of  the  bake¬ 
house  ;  the  baker’s  wages  proportioned 
to  time;  the  expense  of  an  assistant 
for  a  known  time;  and  a  fraction  for 
tear  and  wear  of  materials. 

N.  B.  During  the  above  experiment, 
terminated  the  third  day,  the  baker 


had  not  possession  of  the  key  of  the 
door.  John  Macdonald. 

Mr.  U  rban,  Summexlamh  Exeter, 
’  Aug.  3. 

IN  several  papers  printed  in  your 
valuable  work,  a  grand  National 
project,  now  likely  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  was  strongly  recommended  to 
public  notice:  being  the  establishment 
ofTelegraphic  communication  ramify¬ 
ing  from  London  to  the  principal 
Towns  and  great  Sea  Ports.  In  my 
'Treatise  on  Telegraphic  Communica¬ 
tion,  published  in  1808,  I  gave  a  spe- 
cimenof  such  aTelegraphic  Dictionary 
as  ought  to  be  constructed.  Nine 
years  afterwards,  I  published  this  labo¬ 
rious  work,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Mr.  Barrow 
said  it  was  precisely  what  was  wanting 
in  the  Navy;  and  recommended  it  for 
Land  Service  in  India. 

At  the  present  moment,  an  explana¬ 
tory  Letter  in  your  extensive  work  will 
be  conducive  to  purposes  of  public  utili¬ 
ty,  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  constituting  the  Chartered  Te¬ 
legraphic  Company,  to  quarters  where 
information  and  assistance  may  be  ac¬ 
quired.  On  this  account,  it  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  a  subject,  now  of  vast 
interest,  not  to  speak  out  clearly,  though 
it  may  unavoidably  be  with  some  im¬ 
putation  of  vanity.  This,  however,  I 
must  encounter,  rather  than  be  silent 
where  utility  is  the  object  in  view. 
The  Dictionary  was  transmitted  to 
India,  along  with  models  of  full-pow¬ 
ered  Telegraphs  of  various  descriptions, 
and  was  submitted  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  scientific  men  from  the  Staft 
of  the  Army.  The  following  is  one 
extract  from  their  proceedings: 

“  Having  thus  secured  so  great  a  number 
of  signals,  the  more  arduous  task  of  forming 
a  Telegraphic  Dictionary  '  remaiued.  For 
this  purpose  the  author  [Colonel  Macdon¬ 
ald]  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  every 
form  of  speech  that  industry  could  oollect, 
or  ingenuity  devise,  as  useful  in  rendering 
this  mode  of  correspondence  at  once  clear 
and  comprehensive.  The  labour,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  ability  required  to  select  and 
arrange  this  vast  mass  of  materials,  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  On  inspection, 
the  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain 
150,000  words,  phrases,  and  sentences.” 

This  report  farther  says,  that  the 
science  “  is  brought  to  a  maximum ,  by 
telegraphing  in  two  movements,  one 

for 
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for  the  clas3,  and  another  for  the  mar¬ 
ginal  number  of  the  word  or  phrase 
and  it  also  appeared,  that  the  small  or 
auxiliary  words,  forming  near  the  half 
of  all  sentences,  are  given  by  one  signal 
in  figures.  In  comparing  this  Dic¬ 
tionary  with  others,  as  has  been  done, 
the  Gentlemen  concerned  can  judge 
for  themselves,  by  converting  a  page  of 
a  book  into  telegraphic  signals,  by 
each  Dictionary.  This  is  the  only  test 
by  which  a  Telegraphic  Dictionary 
can  stand  or  fall;  and  this,  with  other 
departments  of  an  interesting  science, 
in  its  infancy,  I  have  fully  stated  in  an 
Appendix  to  a  work  on  Fuzes  and 
Projectiles,  published  in  18 IQ.  I  am 
induced  to  mention  these  books,  be¬ 
cause  in  all  of  them  I  ventured  to  pre¬ 
dict,  from  my  long  and  continued 
study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches, 
that  general  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  by  land,  must  be  ere  long  esta¬ 
blished.  Beyond  a  brochure,  or  a  few 
pages,  there  are  no  works  on  the 
science  in  this  country,  except  those 
mentioned,  and  a  few  Dictionaries. 

The  French  originated  the  Sema¬ 
phore,  and  modern  telegraphing;  but 
they  have  no  Dictionary.  Monsieur 
Chappe  l’aind  published,  last  year, 
t(  Histoire  de  la  Telegraphie,”  in  two 
volumes,  with  numerous  plates.  Find- 
ng,  from  my  Treatise,  that  near  one 
hundred  plans  had  been  given  in,  in 
-his  country,  he  reckons  it  surprising 
hat  none  of  them  had  been  found 
superior  to  the  present,  which  he  has 
io  hesitation  in  condemning.  This  is 
lot  surprising,  seeing  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  placed  on  very  short  lines;  that 
t  expresses  but  one  figure  at  a  time; 
md  that  from  the  weakness  of  the 
ystem  used,  almost  every  thing  is  done 
iy  the  tedious  process  of  spelling. 

In  polite  intercourse  with  Lord  Mel- 
'ille,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced 
>y  Lord  Liverpool,  I  ascertained,  that 
he  whole  of  the  hundred  plans  had 
>een  duly  examined  ;  and  of  course, 
vithout  discovering  any  one  more 
ligible  than  the  present,  so  loudly 
ondemned  by  Monsieur  Chappe. 

When,  during  Lord  Mulgrave’s  ad- 
ninistration,  I,  after  a  similar  intro- 
luction,  offered  my  three-figured  Tele- 
raph, and.  made. experiments  evincing 
ts  power,  his  Lordship  remarked,  that 

only  remained  to  calculate  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  constructing  it  along  the  s, to¬ 
ons.  This  expense  only  prevented 
ic  adoption  of  what  was  otherwise 
ighly  desirable. 


If  the  Chartered  Company  resolve 
to  erect  a  Telegraph  that  can  convey 
but  one  figure  at  a  time ,  their  commu¬ 
nications  in  such  a  climate  as  ours  will 
be  interrupted,  even  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  dictionary,  three  days  out  of 
five  :  but  the  case  will  be  far  different, 
if  they  provide  a  Telegraph  capable  of 
expressing  any  three  figures  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  system  will  be  com¬ 
plete,  if  two  pairs  of  semaphoric  arms 
or  wings  are  placed  over  the  lower  Te¬ 
legraph,  by  which  means,  the  utmost 
celerity  of  effect  will  be  produced,  by 
expressing  the  class  and  marginal  num  - 
her  of  the  word,  phrase,  or  sentence, 
contemporaneously.  To  express  any 
three  figures  at  once,  six  semaphoric 
wings,  or  six  shutters  out  of  twelve, 
must  be  in  action  ;  and  if  the  shutters 
were  somewhat  insulated,  they  might 
be  probably  better  seen,  on  account  of 
their  greater  area.  But  as  shutters  are 
expensive,  I  prefer  a  telegraph  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  balls  moving  up  and  down, 
on  iron  rods,  as  they  are  better  seen, 
are  more  durable,  appear  of  the  same 
size  in  every  direction,  and  are  much 
cheaper  than  shutters ;  because  six  do 
the  service  of  twelve  of  the  latter.  In 
the  above-mentioned  Appendix,  there 
is  a  plate  and  description  of  this  Ball- 
Telegraph,  which  I  deem  the  best  of 
the  six  kinds  of  my  invention. 

When  I  invented  my  Semaphore, 
with  three  pairs  of  arms,  expressive  of 
units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  an  officer  of 
rank,  in  no  measured  terms,  claimed  it 
as  his  own  ;  and  persevered  in  his 
error  subsequently,  in  a  Pamphlet  re¬ 
commending  a  single-figured  Tele¬ 
graph.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  replying 
to  this  gentleman,  with  more  urbanity 
than  he  merited.  The  letters  appear 
in  the  Appendix  alluded  to.  I  also 
wrote  to  himself ;  sending  a  copy  to 
thelndiaHouseand  Admiralty,  whither 
the  Pamphlet  had  been  forwarded.  I 
proved  that  my  Semaphore  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  thejOther,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  machinery,  power,  mode  of 
working,  and  application  to  practice. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Chartered 
Company  the  union  of  the  Semaphore 
and  Ball-Telegraph,  as  the  cheapest 
and  most  durable,  and  efficient  plan. 
That  is,  over  the  two  balls  expressing 
tens,  let  there  be  two  Semaphoric 
wings  on  my  simple  construction,  to 
express  the  place  of  units;  and  over 
the  two  balls  expressing  hundreds,  let' 
there  be  two  pairs  of  my  wings,  to 

express 
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express  the  class  containing  the  word 
or  phrase  indicated. 

It  may  not,  Mr.  Urban,  be  saying 
too  much,  that  the  insertion  of  this 
Letter  in  your  valuable  publication, 
cannot  but  be  subservient  to  promote 
the  interests  of  a  science  of  great  pro¬ 
minence  and  importance,  at  the  present 
moment.  Monsieur  Chappe’s  volumes 
treat  the  Telegraphic  plan  of  this 
country  with  a  criticism  bordering  on 
contempt.  I  sent  Lord  Melville  a 
sketch  of  the  contents,  in  case  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  might  deem  it  expedient  to 
reply  through  some  eligible  medium  : 
and  a  retort  on  the  imperfection  of  the 
French  system,  would,  to  any  one  un¬ 
derstanding  the  subject,  be  a  facile 
task.  John-  Macdonald. 

- <$> - 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  4. 

S  the  early  annals  of  Typography 
have  of  late  years  so  much  en¬ 
grossed  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
and  as  every  information  connected 
with  that  subject  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  daily  more  interesting,  you  may 
perhaps  render  an  agreeable  amuse¬ 
ment  to  many  of  your  readers,  by  in¬ 
serting  a  brief  notice  of  a  recently  dis¬ 
covered  volume,  not  onlv  in  itself  tin- 
known,  but  by  a  printer  of  whom  no 
notice  appears  in  any  bibliographical 
work  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 

This  volume  contains  the  seven 
Comedies  of  Terence,  with  the  four 
commentaries  of  Donatus,  Guido,  Cal- 
phurnius,  and  Ascensius,  and  was 
printed,  according  to  the  Colophon, 
in  the  year  149Q,  at  Venice,  by  La¬ 
zarus  de  Soardis,  who  subjoins  an  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  granted  him  by  the 
Senate  for  issuing  the  works  of  that 
writer,  and  which  is  dated  November 
the  7th,  of  the  above  year. 

Prefixed  to  the  Comedies,  is  a  life  of 
Terence,  accompanied  by  two  engrav¬ 
ings  in  outline;  the  former  of  which 
represents  the  Poet  himself  mounted 
on  a  rostrum  or  pulpit,  reading  his 
Comedies  aloud,  whilst  his  commen¬ 
tators  are  seated  below,  in  the  act,  as 
it  appears,  of  noting  down  the  text 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  adding  their 
own  observations.  The  second  en¬ 
graving  presents  us  with  the  interior  of 
a  Roman  Theatre ;  the  audience  are 
seated,  and  one  of  the  performers  is 
addressing  them,  whilst  a  second  ap- 

iiears  on  the  point  of  entering  from 
>ehind  a  curtain  or  tent-door  on  one 
side  of  the  stage.  These  engravings 
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have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  cop¬ 
per-plate  impressions;  and  the  latter 
one  may  be  considered  as  highly  va¬ 
luable,  on  account  of  the  scanty  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  hitherto  received  re¬ 
specting  the  interior  architecture  and 
arrangement  of  a  Roman  Theatre;  and 
still  more  so,  as  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  antiquarian  remains  of 
this  nature  did  actually  exist  in  Italy 
up  to  the  period  in  question,  which 
have  since  been  destroyed,  or  suffered 
to  fall  into  total  decay. 

Rut  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
this  curious  volume  still  remains  to  be 
noticed.  I  allude  to  a  vast  number  of 
small  engravings,  probably  from  wooden 
blocks,  one  or  more  of  which  accom¬ 
panies  almost  every  scene  of  every  play. 
Although  in  point  of  elaborate  finish¬ 
ing  and  detail,  as  well  as  in  actual 
size,  they  are  not  to  be  equally  esteem¬ 
ed  with  those  in  the  celebrated  Stras- 
burg  Terence  and  Horace,  put  forth  by 
Griininger  some  years  earlier,  yet  in 
spirit  and  expression  I  doubt  if  they 
rank  in  any  degree  below  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  productions.  The  names  of 
the  characters  are  engraved  over  the 
figures  themselves;  and  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  the  curtain  introduced  in  the 
back  ground,  through  which  faces  are 
seen  to  peep,  with  an  effect  remarkably 
striking  and  expressive  ;  as  is  the  case 
in  “  Le  Grant  Therece  en  Francoys ,” 
printed  at  Paris,  in  153Q*  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  add,  that  the  volume  is  on  a 
folio  size,  containing  23b  leaves,  and 
that  the  printer’s  device  is  subjoined. 
The  whole  is  arranged  in  the  square 
Roman  type,  and  with  an  accuracy  and 
distinctness  very  unusual  at  this  early 
period  of  the  art. 

After  all  the  pains  I  have  in  vain 
taken  to  discover  another  copy  of  this 
edition,  or  some}  other  work  from  the 
same  press,  still  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  either  that  the  present  copy  is 
unique  (since  it  is  scarcely  of  antiquity 
enough  to  become  so  from  that  cause, 
and  I  know  not  what  olher  reason 
could  be  assigned),  nor  can  I  readily 
imagine  that  any  printer  who  had  the 
means  of  publishing  so  expensive  a 
work  would  be  content  with  having 
only  once  distinguished  himself.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  I  can  gain  no  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  either  from  the 
books  I  have  referred  to,  or  from  my 
own  immediate  acquaintance.  If  any 
of  your  Correspondents  can  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  the  investigation,  l 

trust. 
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trust,  will  not  prove  unacceptable  to 
your  Readers  in  general,  and  will  be 
attended  to  with  particular  satisfaction, 
by  R.  I. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that 
the  copy  here  described  (which  is 
tolerably  fine  as  well  as  perfect)  was 
lately  procured  from  Germany  at  a 
price  proportionate  to  its  rarity  and 
curiosity. 

Mr.  U  KB  AN,  ^-Ug.  1 2. 

S  I  look  to  you  more  than  to  all 
other  literary  men  for  sympathy, 
I  cannot  forbear  communicating  the 
following  facts. 

Having  very  lately  completed  some 
repairs  of  my  Parsonage-house,  and 
reduced  its  contiguous  grounds  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  garden  fit  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  myself  and  my  family,  I  found 
rather  more  room  in  my  study  for  all 
my  books  that  used  to  fill  it  in  the  old 
house  ;  this  room  adjoins  the  vestry  of 
the  Church,  to  which  my  parish  offi¬ 
cers  are  admitted  on  Sunday  morning  ; 
at  all  other  times  it  serves  as  a  room 
in  the  house,  and  sometimes  we  break¬ 
fast  there  en  famille. 

After  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  I 
returned  home  late  on  Saturday  evening 
last;  my  son  came  in  from  All  Souls 
but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  where 
he  greeted  me  with  the  news  that  he 
had  gone  out  first  wrangler ;  we  sat 
down  together  to  supper,  and  I  enjoy¬ 
ed  peculiar  gratification  in  seeing  upon 
thecountenancesof  my  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  very  agreeable  smiles,  which  I  as¬ 
cribed  wholly  to  their  kind  affections 
on  seeing  us  both  at  home,  and  in  good 
health  and  spirits  ;  and  as  I  had  tra¬ 
velled  with  somediligence,  that  I  might 
be  ready  for  my  duty  in  the  morning, 
we  all  separated  for  the  night,  and  I 
was  better  disposed  for  rest  than  for  any 
preparations,  which  I  therefore  deferred 
until  next  morning  at  an  early  hour. 

As  I  went  up  stairs  I  perceived  the 
girls  whispering  something  with  great 
earnestness  to  their  brother,  but  it  ne¬ 
ver  occurred  to  me  to  take  any  notice 
of  it  at  that  time. 

I  counted  upon  two  hours  at  least 
before  the  service  to  turn  over  my  stock, 
and  to  select  my  sermon.  I  had  no 
sooner  crossed  the  hall  to  the  study- 
door,  than  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  all  the  party ;  and  my  wife  put  a 
new  key  into  my  hands,  and  the  girls 
waited  to  see  my  surprise  with  no  small 
expectation.  When  I  entered  the  room. 


I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  see  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  in  my  short 
absence.  A  Brussels  carpet  had  been 
laid  down  instead  of  the  old  floorcloth, 
which  I  do  confess  had  been  worn  out 
long  since  ;  the  old  rectorial  chair,  the 
venerable  gift  of  its  more  venerable 
donor  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  which 
many  an  abstruse  text  had  been  deeply 
studied,  and  many  an  unruly  youth  of 
either  sex  had  been  reproved,  had  given 
place  to  a  square-armed  red  leather  seat 
and  back  lounge,  moving  me  away  upon 
brazen  castors.  Theold  inkstand,  which 
had  served  the  vestry-room  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  round  heads,  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  a  handsome  silver  stand- 
dish,  with  cut  glasses,  and  wax  taper;  a 
small  mahogany  stand  for  my  watch, 
and  a  letter  bracket  for  “  post  and  de¬ 
livery,”  had  insensibly  found  their  way 
upon  a  single-claw  mahogany  writing 
table,  too  narrow  to  hold  any  other 
books  than  a  red  morocco  cover  for  a 
quire  of  gilt-edged  paper.  I  sighed  to 
think  that  I  could  never  study  at  such 
a  table,  or  with  such  apparatus  ;  but 
on  lifting  up  my  eyes  in  this  ejacula¬ 
tion,  I  beheld  all  the  old  shelves  re¬ 
moved  that  had  held  the  whole  body 
of  divinity  from  the  Reformation  ;  and 
above  them,  alas,  instead  of  the  vener¬ 
able  Bezas  and  the  Melancthons;  the 
rectors  of  the  parish  in  their  almost  sa¬ 
ble  grizzels  and  stiff'  bands;  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  orthodoxy  down  to  the  Hors¬ 
leys  and  the  Marshs ;  all  these  had 
given  place  to  the  more  modern  wor¬ 
thies  of  our  Episcopal  Bench  in  glazed 
mezzotinto — Moore,  Horne,  Vernon, 
Sutton,  Barrington,  Howley,  Luxmore, 
Van  Mildert,  Andrewes,  and  Kay. 

But  when  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  book-shelves,  the  strength  of  di¬ 
vinity  which  they  had  supported  for 
centuries  presented  something  very 
alarming  to  my  distressed  anticipations ! 
for  be  it  known  and  acknowledged, 
that,  by  force  of  time  and  diligent  ser¬ 
vice,  all  the  collection  had  well  done 
their  duty,  and  their  covers  were  not 
only  become  dark  brown,  but  many 
had  lost  their  ancient  red  leather  let¬ 
tering.  All  the  copies  of  Mosheim 
Du  Pin,  and  Warner,  could  well  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  date  of  the  remotest 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Josephus,  Atha¬ 
nasius,  Theodoret,  and  a  train  of  care¬ 
fully  collected  copies  of  the  Fathers — 
the  Homilies  of  the  Church,  and  a 
grave  set  of  Commentaries  from  Ful¬ 
ler  to  Hewlett,  were  all  removed  to 
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the  dark  shades  of  the  room,  because 
they  did  not  correspond  with  the  table, 
the  chair,  and  the  carpet;  and  in  their 
places  I  discovered  in  gorgeous  bind¬ 
ings  iheTravels  into  all  Nations,  Maun- 
drel.  Cook,  Clarke,  Acerbi,  Weld,  and 
of  every  country  except  our  own  ! 

My  old  Collection  of  Sermons,  than 
which  no  other  Clergyman  could  boast 
of  so  valuable  an  assortment,  and  from 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  serve 
myself  most  liberally  without  any  fear 
of  detection,  (for  there  is  no  gallery  in 
my  church,)  had  all  taken  their  flight 
to  the  upper  shelves,  quite  out  of  my 
occasional  reach,  and  which  will  oblige 
me  to  order  from  London  a  mahogany 
set  of  library  steps ;  and  their  places 
were  filled  up  with  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Drake’s  Essayists,  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s  well-selected  novels,  with 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dryden ;  Johnson,  Steevens, 
and  Malone’s  Shakspeare;  and  Bell’s 
Poets;  Hume  and  Smollett  in  morocco 
with  gilt  leaves ;  Robertson  and  Laing 
to  correspond ;  and  these  being  of  the 
same  size,  superseded  a  course  of  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Holy  Living  of  Jer.  Collier, 
Wm.  Sherlock,  and  his  son  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  Ogden,  Balguy,  Barrow,  and 
Clarke.  Indeed  I  found  the  Parish 
Register  re-bound  in  purple  Russia, 
with  silver  clasps.  I  did  confess  this 
marvellous  change,  and  just  as  I  had 


begun  my  lamentations  at  seeing  so 
many  old  friends  with  new  faces,  my 
Churchwardens  entered  to  congratulate 
my  return,  and  my  family  hastily  fled, 
clapping  their  hands,  that  I  had  not 
turned  them  out  of  doors. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  assure 
you,  that  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
closed,  I  betook  myself  most  seriously  to 
consider  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
acquit  myself  next  month,  when  I  am 
appointed  to  preach  the  Visitation  Ser¬ 
mon  ;  for  all  my  customary  materials 
are  so  far  out  of  my  reach,  that  I  must 
suffer  great  fatigue  in  resorting  to  my 
venerable  assistants,  and  my  mind  is 
now  too  much  engaged  with  my  new 
associates  to  prepare  any  thing  suit¬ 
able  to  my  purpose  ;  I  am  now  con¬ 
tinually  afraid  that  I  am  quoting  Clarke 
and  Weld,  instead  of  Paul  and  Ste¬ 
phen  !  The  new  system  of  chemistry, 
steam,  gas,  and  phlogiston,  have  al¬ 
ready  seized  upon  my  brain,  and  ut¬ 
terly  exterminated  Hooker  and  Pear¬ 
son  !  I  shall  think  myself  very  fortu¬ 
nate  if  my  Sermon  should  pass  unno¬ 
ticed,  and  the  Visitation  close  without 
-  any  censure  of  it  from  my  Diocesan  ; 
for  I  am  certain  that  the  rage  for  im¬ 
provements,  or  the  new  mania  which 
has  seized  all  my  family,  has  nearly 
conquered  myself,  and  for  ever  shut 
the  door  to  all  my  former  ambition  of 
obtaining  an  Episcopal  Chair!  A.  H, 
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(t  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ?”  Gray. 

520.  Cerdic  laid  siege  to  Banbury  Castle,  but  was  so  completely  defeated  by 
Arthur,  as  not  to  be  able  again  to  take  the  field  for  seven  years. 

552.  Kenric  routed  the  Britons,  and  established  himself  at  Old  Sarum. 

556.  Kenric  again  defeated  the  Britons  at  Banbury,  in  consequence  of  which 
Wiltshire  became  incorporated  with  Wessex. 

5fl0.  Ceolric  rebelling  against  his  uncle  Ceaulin,  completely  defeated  him  at 
Wednesbury. 

652.  A  severe  battle  fought  at  Bradford  between  Kenwalph,  King  of  Wessex, 
and  his  kinsman  Cuthred,  in  which  the  King  was  successful. 

658.  Cenwellus,  King  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Britons  at  Pen. 

6g5*.  A  bloody  battle  fought  at  Great  Bedwin  between  Wulfhere,  King  of 
Mercia,  and  Escuin,  Governor  of  Wessex,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated: 

821  or  823.  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  fought  a  successful  battle  against  Beorn- 
wulf  the  Mercian,  at  Wilton.' 

853'.  Ethelwulf,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Welsh,  resided  at 
Chippenham,  where  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  were  celebrated.  )  ■  >  1 

■  -  -  .  .mill  y.ill  1'.  4 

,  *  Some  Historiaus  write  675. 


854.  Ethel- 
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854.  Ethel  waif  executed  at  Wilton  the  charter  by  which  he  conveyed  the 
whole  tythes  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Clergy. 

871.  A  bloody  battle  fought  at  Marden  between  King  Ethelred  and  the  Danes, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  and  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  In 
this  or  the  succeeding  year,  Alfred  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Wil¬ 
ton,  after  a  sanguinary  contest. 

875.  Castle  Combe  Castle,  said  to  be  demolished  by  the  Danes.  [This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  doubtful.] 

878.  The  Danes  entered  the  county,  plundering  and  destroying  wherever  they 
came,  at  which  time  Malmsbury  was  assaulted  and  burnt.  When  Alfred  en¬ 
gaged  the  Danes  by  treaty  to  quit  the  Kingdom,  they  treacherously  possessed 
Chippenham,  and  being  strengthened  by  arrivals,  at  last  compelled  Alfred  to 
go  into  retirement.  Alfred  having  afterwards  collected  a  considerable  force 
in  the  vicinity  of  Selwood,  sallied  upon  the  unsuspecting  Danes  at  Eddington, 
who  fled  to  Bratton  Castle,  which  they  were  forced  to  surrender  after  a  siege 
of  14  days.  In  memory  of  this  it  is  said  a  white  horse  was  cut  by  the  Saxons 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  by  paring  off  the  surface  turf  in  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

Q05.  Ethel  wald  entered  Wiltshire  with  an  army  of  Danes  to  assert  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  throne  of  Wessex.  He  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tract  of  Braden  Forest ;  but  did  not  advance  farther  than  Cricklade. 

Q3g.  Athelstan  defeated  the  Danes  at  Sodbury  * * * §.  The  men  of  Malmsbury 
displayed  great  courage. 

954.  A  synod  held  at  Bradford,  in  which  the  treacherous  St.  Dunstan  wa3 
elected  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

960.  Edgar  held  a  great  council  at  Old  Sarum,  when  several  laws  were  enacted. 

977*  A  synod  held  at  Caine,  at  which  a  most  diabolical  act  was  effected  by  St. 
I)  unstan.  In  consequence  another  was  held  at  AmesburyF-  Stephen  went 
to  Wilton  with  the  intention  of  fortifying  the  nunnery,  but  the  EarlofGlou- 
cester  unexpectedly  set  the  town  on  fire. 

1001.  A  bloody  battle  fought  at  Pen,  in  which  the  Danes  overthrew  the  Saxons 
under  Cola  and  Eadsigus. 

1002.  The  Danes  barbarously  murdered  by  King  Ethelred. 

1003.  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  pillaged  and  burnt  Old  Sarum  and  Wilton, 
returning  to  his  ships  laden  with  wealth. 

100b.  The  Danes  defeated  by  the  men  of  Wiltshire,  near  Kennet. 

1011.  Sweyn  once  more  passed  through  Wiltshire,  imposing  very  heavy  con¬ 
tributions.  King  Ethelred  lay  sick  at  Corshatn,  but  his  son  Edmund  obliged 
them  to  fly  to  their  ships. 

10l6‘.  Canute,  with  an  army  of  Danes,  plundered  Cricklade.  They  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  army  under  King  Edmund  Ironside  at  Pen,  and  at  Great  Shers- 
ton  +  ;  in  the  latter  engagement  he  with  difficulty  gained  the  victory. 

10GG.  William  I.  after  the  victory  at  Battle,  came  to  Stourton  House,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  grandees  of  the  western 
parts.  Attended  by  his  nobles,  he  went  to  Old  Sarum,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  principal  landholders,  who  then  became  his  vassals  §. 

IO95.  A  great  council  held  at  Old  Sarum  by  William  II.;  which  impeached 
Wm.  Earl  de  Owe,  or  de  Ou,  of  high  treason,  for  conspiring  to  raise  Stephen 
Earl  of  Albemarle  to  the  throne.  His  cruel  punishment  shews  the  barbarity 
of  the  age. 

1 100.  Henry  I.  held  his  Court  at  Old  Sarum  for  some  months;  and  again  in 
110G. 

UlG.  Henry  I.  held  a  council  at  Old  Sarum  of  all  the  nobles  and  barons  of 
the  realm,  to  do  homage  to  his  son  William,  as  his  successor  to  the  English 
throne.  This  council  is  considered  the  origin  of  English  Parliaments. 

1139.  Stephen  seized  the  castles  of  Salisbury,  Devizes,  and  Malmesbury,  from 


*  Leland,  Itin.  vn.  p.  96.  Mr.  Hobbes,  Malmes.  Vit.  Author.  Seip.  p.  1,  considers  the 
engagement  to  have  occurred  near  the  town. 

F  See  Britton’s  “Beauties  of  Wiltshire,”  vol.  n.  p.  229-30.  See  however  Li ngard’s 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  on  this  subject. 

J  Some  place  it  at  Shire-stones,  Worcestershire. 

§  Some  place  this  under  1086. 
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again  seized  and  re- 
The  guards  who  took  him  were  excommunicated  ; 


Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  his  nephew  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
another  nephew,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 

1140.  Stephen  besieged  Malmsbury. 

1141.  April  25,  Devizes  Castle  besieged  by  Robert  Fitzherbert,  who  boasted 

’  he  would  be  master  of  all  the  country  from  Wiltshire  to  London,  but  John 

the  Governor  of  Marlborough  took  him,  and  had  him  hung. — The  Empress 
Maud  took  up  her  abode  in  Ludgershall  Castle  in  her  flight  from  Winchester 
to  Devizes. 

1142.  Old  Sarum  taken  possession  of  by  the  Empress. 

1150.  Trowbridge  Castle  besieged  and  taken  by  Stephen. 

1152.  Henry  of  Anjou,  son  of  Maud,  entered  England  to  support  his  claim  to 
the  crown.  Soon  after  his  landing  he  laid  siege  to  Malmsbury,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Castle,  he  took  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Jordan’s  Tower,  which  had  held  out,  surrendered.  Stephen  proceeded  to 
Malmsbury  to  offer  him  battle,  but  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  compelled 
him  to  retire  to  London. 

1164.  Henry  II.  held  a  council  at  Clarendon  Palace,  in  which  were  past  the 
‘‘Constitutions  of  Clarendon.’’ 

1193.  During  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  I.  John  his  brother,  afterwards 
King,  seized  many  towns  and  castles,  and  among  them  Marlborough. 

1 194.  Soon  after  Richard’s  return  from  captivity,  Marlborough  Castle  was  re¬ 
duced  by  Archbishop  Hubert. 

1225.  Henry  III.  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  arrived  at  Salisbury,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  which  they  performed  their  offerings. 

1233.  Hubert  de  Burgh  confined  at  Devizes  Castle,  whence  he  escaped  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  Parish  Church,  from  which  he  was 
conducted  to  the  Castle, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  released 

1258.  Henry  III.  and  his  Court  attended  the  dedication  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
He  came  from  Clarendon. 

12f)7.  A  Parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Marlborough. 

1297.  A  Parliament  held  at  Salisbury  to  consult  on  the  best  mode  of  opposing 
Philip  of  France,  who  had  seized  Guienne.  The  E>arls  of  Norfolk  and 
Hereford  would  not  assist  him,  but  retired,  with  thirty  others,  from  Salisbury, 
in  open  rebellion. 

1317.  Edward  II.  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Clarendon,  but  the  Ba¬ 
rons,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  neglected  to  attend. 

1328.  A  Parliament  held  at  Salisbury,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  intended 
to  impeach  the  odious  Mortimer.'  The  latter  procured  an  order  that  none 
should  appear  armed  in  the  assembly.  The  nobles  being  suspicious  of  his 
design,  retired  to  Winchester,  leaving  the  C-iergy  wholly  to  deliberate.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  upon  the  dispatch  of  business,  when  Mortimer  broke  into 
the  hall  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  threatening  them  with  death  it  they  pre¬ 
sumed  to  speak  or  enact  any  resolution  contrary  to  his  pleasure. 

1357.  During  the  ravages  of  the  Plague,  Edward  III.  John,  King  of  France, 
and  David,  King  of  Scotland,  spent  the  summer  at  Clarendon. 

1358.  Edward  and  his  Queen  spent  the  summer  at  Marlborough  and  Corshnm. 

1450.  On  the  breaking  out  of  Jack  Cade’s  rebellion,  the  tenants  of  the  Bishop 

of  Salisbury  joined  in  the  insurrection.  On  June  29  they  seized  the  Bishop 
in  his  palace  at  Eddington  while  celebrating  mass,  and  dragging  him  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  barbarously  stoned  him  to  death. 

1457.  Henry  VI.  visited  Salisbury,  and  lodged  at  the  deanery.  He  sat  with  his 
lords  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  to  pass  judgment  on  some  traitors. 

1471.  Edward  IV.  passed  through  Malmsbury  as  he  advanced  to  meet  Queen 
Margaret  at  Tewkesbury. 

1473.  Edward  IV.  visited  Salisbury. 

1483.  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whose  influence  and  exer¬ 
tions  Richard  III.  was  advanced  to  the  Throne,  was  execoted  at  Salisbury.  1 

1480.'  Henry  VII.  visited  Salisbury,  and  was  met  by  the  Corporation  on  Al¬ 
der  bury  Common. 

15 16.  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine  visited  Salisbury. 

1535.  Henry  VIII.  escorted  his  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  timber. 

1536  On  March  20,  JJeiirv  VII L  married  Lady  Jane  Seymour  at  \\  oil-hall. 

1.  Ed- 
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1,7/4.  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Clarendon. 
She  also  visited  Salisbury. 

J579.  In  September  Elizabeth  at  Wilton  received  the  French  Ambassadors. 
lG03.  King  James  I.  visited  Salisbury,  where  he  was  royally  entertained.  He, 
together  with  his  Queen  and  Prince  Henry,  spent  some  weeks  at  Wilton-house. 
He  also  visited  other  mansions  in  Wiltshire,  as  he  did  again  in  the  years  IG07, 
1GO9,  l6l3,  1615,  1618,  1620,  and  1623  ;  each  time  passing  a  day  or  two  at 
Salisbury. 

1625.  Charles  I.  was  at  Salisbury  ;  and  again  in  lG35. 

lb'32.  When  Charles  I.  was  at  Salisbury,  a  boy  aged  15  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  for  saying  he  would  buy  a  pistol  to  kill  the  King. 
lG43.  In  May  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  besieged  Wardour  Castle,  but  was 
boldly  withstood  by  twenty-five  fighting  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lady  Arundel,  for  a  considerable  time;  till  at  last  they  surrendered.  The 
learned  and  illustrious  Mr.  Chillingworth  was  here  when  it  was  taken. — 
A  severe  battle  between  the  two  parties  at  Albourne,  in  September. — The 
royalists,  under  the  King  and  Rupert  beat  the  enemy  under  Essex. — Charles 
I.  lodged  at  Malmesbury,  in  his  way  to  Cirencester. — Waller  after  he  had  taken 
Chichester  moved  quick  through  Wiltshire,  with  near  2000  light  horse  and 
dragoons,  and  took  Malmesbury;  which  was  retaken  the  same  year.  Prince 
Maurice  took  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury  prisoner  for  not  assisting  the  King. 

1644.  Woodhouse  garrisoned  by  a  party  of  the  Parliament  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Wansey,  and  closely  pressed  in  siege  by  Lord  Inchiquin 
with  his  Irish  forces.  Ludlow  advanced  to  Warminster,  intending  to  raise 
the  siege,  but  not  being  strong  enough,  retreated,  after  a  short  skirmish,  to¬ 
wards  Salisbury.  He  lost  all  but  30  out  of  his  200  horse. — After  the  battle 
of  Lansdown  the  royalists  retreated  to  Chippenham,  where  they  offered  bat¬ 
tle  to  Waller;  but  being  refused,  marched  to  Devizes,  where  they  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  Waller,  who  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  re-inforcing  troops 
of  Lord  Wilmot,  at  Roundaway-hill. 

1645.  Cromwell  took  the  Castle  of  Devizes,  and  assaulted  Malmesbury. 

1648.  In  July,  Devizes  besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Waller,  but 

some  royal  troops  coming  to  its  assistance.  Waller  was  completely  routed, 
600  being  killed  on  the  spot,  and  QOO  taken  prisoners. 
lG55.  Penruddock,  Groves,  Jones,  &c.  with  200  horse,  marched  to  Salisbury, 
seized  the  Sheriffs  and  Judges,  then  present  at  the  assizes,  and  proclaimed 
Charles  1 1.  King.  If  this  troop  had  been  supported  by  their  associates  in  other 
parts,  the  Restoration  would  at  that  time  have  been  effected  by  force  of  arms. 
iGG3.  Charles  II.  magnificently  entertained  at  Longleat  by  Sir  James  Thynne. 
lGGo.  Charles  II.  went  to  Salisbury  on  account  of  the  plague  in  London. 
l07l-  Charles  II.  slept  at  Wilton  House  on  his  way  to  Plymouth.  The  next 
day  he  breakfasted  at  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Salisbury. 

1683.  Several  members  of  the  royal  family  entertained  by  the  city  of  Salisbury 
at  an  ex  pence  of  1,500/. 

1688.  James  II.  went  to  Sarum  with  his  army  to  oppose  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  soon  returned  to  London.  The  Crown  on  the  top  of  the  Council  House , 
Salisbury,  fell  down! 

1722.  August  29  George  I.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  reviewed  the  forces  en¬ 
camped  within  two  miles  of  Salisbury. 

1778.  George  III.  and  his  Queen  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
H  is  Majesty  reviewed  the  dragoons  on  Comb  Down,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  W  ilton. 

1789.  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  visited  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  at  Longleat. 
***  The  following  events  deserve  to  be  noticed,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  precise  years  in  which  they  occurred. 

A  sanguinary  battle  fought  at  Commerford  *  between  the  Mercians  under 
Earl  .Ethelmund,  and  Wurstan,  Earl  of  Wiltshire. — King  Stephen  went  to 
W  ilton,  with  the  intent  of  fortifying  the  nunnery,  but  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
unexpectedly  set  the  town  on  fire.  (To  be  continued.)  S.  T. 

Errata.  P.  126,  1.  1,4,  read.  Barbury  ;  1.  10,  read  Cenwnulls.— P.  127, 1.  20,  read  Bradon  ;  t.  27, 
dele  from  “  Stephen  went”  to  “  town  on  fire,”  1.  29.— P.  120,  1.8,  from  bottom, for  1473,  read  1478, 

*  Some  have  fixed  the  scene  of  action  erroneously  at  Kempaford,  co.  Gloucester. 
Gwrr.  Ma«.  August,  1825.  SlNGU* 
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Singularities  from  Boyhood  to 
Age.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Cor¬ 
respondent,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

No.  I. 

Y  father  and  mother  were  mar¬ 
ried  when  neither  was  older 
than  IQ,  at  the  parish  church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  near  Portsmouth-  Some  property 
possessed  by  my  mother  made  their 
circumstances,  from  the  first,  comfort¬ 
able.  They  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters;  the  latter  died  in  infancy; 
the  sons  were  all  designed  by  my  fa¬ 
ther  to  be  brought  up  to  the  church. 
The  reason  of  this  plan  1  never  was 
able  to  determine ;  he  had  not  the 
least  interest ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  the  most  virtuous  integrity,  1  have 
supposed  that  he  considered  the  cleri¬ 
cal  profession  as  the  best  passage  through 
this  life  to  a  better. 

For  himself,  he  declined  an  offer  of 
the  office  of  Naval  Storekeeper  at  An¬ 
tigua.  His  death  was  sudden,  at  the 
early ageof40.  Agentleman  (to  whom 
I  afterwards  served  my  apprenticeship) 
and  his  two  nieces  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  our  house ;  and  on  the  third  day  af¬ 
ter  their  return  home  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  my  father’s  decease.  There 
were  four  persons  on  the  Dock-yard 
establishment  at  that  period,  who  have 
never  been  surpassed  for  integrity,  ap¬ 
plication,  and  neat  penmanship.  My 
father,  one  of  these  four,  for  three 
years  had  not  a  Sunday  to  himself. 
Another  was  Mr.  Russel,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Rope-yard,  who  prevented  the  fa¬ 
tal  effects  threatened  by  the  fire  which 
originated  with  the  incendiary  Jack 
the  Painter,  and  for  which  that  cul- 
rit  suffered.  Russel  was  introduced  to 
is  Majesty  at  a  levee  held  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  House,  and  received  the 
Royal  thanks  for  his  attention.  Many 
years  after  he  carried  his  grandson  to 
Titon  College,  and  went  on  the  Ter¬ 
race  of  Windsor  Castle  when  the  K  ing 
was  there  on  a  Sundry  evening;  his 
Majesty  recognized  him  in  the  crowd, 
stopt  and  spoke  to  him,  asked  his  bu¬ 
siness  from  home,  and  wished  his 
grandson  might  become  a  good  man. 

At  the  time  of  my  father  s  death 
my  elder  brother  was  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  at  Winchester.  As  soon  as  the 
messenger  of  evil  tidings  entered  his 
chamber,  he  said,  “  Charles,  my  far 
ther  is  dead  ;  he  died  at  four  this  morn¬ 
ing. ”  He  afterwards  used  to  say  that 
he  awoke  with  this  remarkable,  though 
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not  unexampled,  impression.  Dr.  War- 
ton  shook  my  brother’s  hand  with  af¬ 
fection  as  he  departed  for  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford  ;  for  he  lost  his  election 
to  New  College.  My  younger  brother 
was  also  a  faithful  priest;  so  that  two 
out  of  three  became  what  their  good 
father  wished, — 1  should  think  in  every 
respect. 

Left  orphans  at  an  early  age,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mother  redoubled  her  attention 
to  us.  She  taught  me  to  write,  and 
her  “copies”  were  all  aphorisms.  One 
under  the  letter  B  was:  “Be  timely 
wise  rather  than  wise  in  time.”  How 
often  have  I  had  to  regret  want  of  at¬ 
tention  to  this ! 

M  v  mother’s  character  possessed  some 
singularities.  On  the  30th  of  January 
she  would  come  down  to  breakfast 
dressed  in  a  black  sack  with  long  ruf¬ 
fles  broadly  hemmed  at  the  elbows, 
black  gloves,  and  black  fan  ;  she  al¬ 
lowed  us  but  a  single  cup  of  tea  and 
a  single  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
when  a  little  murmuring  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  took  place  with  myself  and  younger 
brother,  said  :  “  Children,  do  you  know 
what  day  it  is? — when  you- come  from 
church  you  shall  have  more  to  eat. 
You  will  thank  me  when  you  become 
men  for  forming  this  impression  on 
your  minds.  Your  family  has  been 
reduced,  and  your  country  placed  un¬ 
der  great  sufferings  by  the  events  of 
this  day.” — Again,  when  speaking  of 
the  Revolution,  she  would  say,  “Ah! 
William  was  only  a  Dutch  Presbyte¬ 
rian  !”  Time  has  since  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  dispensed  with  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  these  events.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  now  adjourn  to  avoid  keep¬ 
ing  the  30th  of  January; — and  black 
sacks  are  forgotten  to  be  worn  by  gen¬ 
tlewomen  ! 

I  wassent  to  Ruben  Burrow’s  school, 
where  Ware  the  oculist  (the  elder  of 
that  name)  was  my  schoolfellow ;  he 
was  a  clever  fellow  at  Algebra. 

1  plaved  at  Portsmouth  on  the  poop- 
royal  of  the  old  Royal  Ann,  a  first 
rate  ;  and  when  she  was  broken  up, 
collected  a  phial  of  quicksilver  from 
her  keels.  Query.  How  came  it  there? 

1  went  into  the  head  of  the  old  Bri¬ 
tannia,  a  group  or  complication  of  fi¬ 
gures,  and  large  enough  inside  for  a 
table  to  stand,  at  which  six  persons 
might  sit.  — What  a  difference  has 
since  taken  place  in  the  construction 
of  ships  !  Heads  are  now  only  busts. 
The  Guadaloupe  Frigate,  Capt.  (after¬ 
wards 
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wards  Admiral)  Cornwallis,  was  the 
first  that  had  a  painted  side,  and  the  fi¬ 
gure  head  of  various  colours.  We  called 
her  the  Nancy  Dawson.  Turpentine 
sides  and  yellow  heads  were  the  ge¬ 
neral  costume. 

I  saw  the  Princess  Dowager  ofWales 
walking  through  Portsmouth,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Commissioner  Hughes  ; 
she,  in  a  close  black  hood,  as  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head,  like  a  modern  qua- 
keress ;  he  in  full  uniform,  and  a  Ra¬ 
mifies  wig,  covering  his  shoulder  with 
abundance  of  flowing  curls  ;  her  head 
the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  his  like  an  owl 
in  an  ivy-bush.  At  an  early  age  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  impression  of  the  absurdity 
of  fashions,  and  considered  the  best 
covering  for  the  human  body  was,  that 
which  was  most  easy, — a  jacket  and 
trowsers.  I  would  not  use  pantaloons, 
thinking  they  were  a  French  fashion, 
till,  at  the  repairs  of  Worcester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  body  of  King  John  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  pair,  and  then  I  adopted 
them  as  an  old  English  fashion. 

The  chimes  of  Portsmouth  Church 
used  to  play:  “The  world,  my  dear 
Mira,  is  full  of  deceit !” — a  truism  I 
experienced  many  years  afterwards. 

The  coach  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon¬ 
don  carried  26  sailors  “on  the  deck” 
and  in  the  large  square  basket  behind  ; 
it  started  4  a.  m.  and  arrived  at  8  p.  m. 
Fifty  times  since  I  have  travelled  the 
distance  by  the  coach  between  8  A.  m. 
and  5  p.  m. 

At  14  I  was  offered  to  the  Store¬ 
keeper  of  the  Dockyard  with  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  150/.  for  a  Clerkship  of  30/. 
per  ann.  That  place  I  could  have  well 
filled,  having  been  for  some  months  in 
the  office  during  the  day,  and  to  school 
at  night  (for  I  ever  kept  close  to  work)  ; 
but  I  was  rejected  as  too  young.  Two 
lads  of  bad  character  were,  however, 
about  the  same  time  admitted;  and  it 
was  for  want  of  proper  attention  to 
this  that  the  Navy  Board  ultimately 
took  from  the  Storekeeper  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  filling  the  vacancies,  and  re¬ 
tained  it  under  its  own  control. 

But  what  was  to  become  of  me  ? 
The  London  friend  was  to  be  my  pa¬ 
tron,  and  to  London  I  went.  He  came 
down  to  Portsmouth  on  business,  and 
I  returned  with  him.  The  Thames 
and  shipping  did  not  astonish  me,  as 
they  might  an  inland  country  boy;  on 
the  contrary,  the  river  appeared  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  shipping  small  and  dirty. 
Comparisons  are  early  formed. 


The  junior  clerk,  whom  I  accom¬ 
panied  to  learn  my  w^ay  about  town, 
was  a  long-legged  thoughtful  Scotch¬ 
man  ;  he  walked  as  Londoners  do — 
quick, — the  head  a  spur  to  the  heels. 
One  thing  he  did  tell  me,  and  only 
one:  “that’s  the  Monument ;v  and 
he  was  oft'  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
whilst  I  had  to  twist  through  twenty 
persons  to  overtake  him.  These  per¬ 
ambulations  often  repeated  soon  taught 
me  to  take  my  bearings  and  distances; 
and  a  few  weeks  enabled  me  to  be  de¬ 
spatched  alone  with  the  banker’s  book 
and  other  papers.  I  bought  a  map, 
and  occupied  a  post  at  the  corner  of 
•some  lane  to  acquire  information  by 
examining  it.  And  now  no  twopenny 
postman  knows  the  town  better,  or 
where  to  cross  with  more  advantage 
to  save  two  yards  of  ground.  Satur¬ 
day  at  last  became  heavy  days  for 
these  undertakings  ;  I  used  to  be  out 
from  10  to  3,  and  had  upwards  of  20 
places  to  call  at;  nor  did  I  quit  letter¬ 
copying  till  10  at  night,  at  which  hour 
the  post  used  in  those  days  to  call  for 
inland  letters. 

A  youth,  and  a  stranger,  when  the 
Counting  House  business  was  over,  I 
found  my  best  companions  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Lane’s  Circulating  Library, 
and  never  had  a  lonely  hour.  I  ne¬ 
ver  broke  the  Sabbath  but  once,  when 
I  went  to  Kensington  Gardens  with 
my  Master’s  footman  out  of  livery. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  decent  trades¬ 
man  of  Sudbury,  and  in  1815  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  serious  poetry.  He 
also  played  admirably  on  the  flute,  and 
composed  some  duets  that  1  might  join 
him.  Flis  family  were  weavers,  all 
musical,  and  a  band  of  themselves. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  I 
was  destined  to  be  placed  in  an  of¬ 
fice  of  trust.  At  19  I  was  despatched 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Supercargo.  The  confidence  thus  re¬ 
posed,  drew  from  me  a  letter  to  my 
good  old  master,  declaring  my  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  worthily  of  it.  This 
letter  was  shewn  by  him  to  my  friends, 
accompanied  with  the  kindest  remarks. 
A  party  was  formed  by  my  master  to  take 
me  in  his  sailing-boat,  and  put  me  on 
board  the  ship  in  the  Lower  Hope, 
and  then  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  Margate.  I  bid  him  farewell, 
— jumped  on  board,  summoned  the 
crew,  and,  as  he  sailed  away,  gave  him 
three  cheers. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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On  Anglo-Saxon 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  1. 

AVING  very  lately  bad  occasion 
to  peruse  the  very  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
by  Sharon  Turner,  I  was  pleased  to 
find,  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
subsequent  years,  and  commercial  and 
political  connexions  which  have  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  Country  with  all  others, 
yet  how  numerous  are  the  institutions, 
and  far  greater  the  original  terms  in 
our  modern  language,  which  retain, 
through  every  part  of  our  improve¬ 
ments,  a  strict  assimilation  and  iden¬ 
tity  with  those  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
This  research  has  carried  me  back 
more  than  a  1000  years,  and  traced  the 
original  footsteps  of  a  race  whom  we 
cannot  venerate  for  their  virtues,  but 
to  whom  we  owe  many  obligations  for 
their  valour;  who  form  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  destiny,  and 
wove  the  banners  of  our  maritime 
glory.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  few 
selections  from  their  language  will  ex¬ 
cite  an  agreeable  surprise  to  see  how 
closely  united  we  are  with  those  of  our 
ancestors,  and  that  neither  the  Ro¬ 
man  dominion  of  476  previous  years, 
nor  the  subsequent  Danish  irruptions, 
nor  the  Norman  invasion,  nor  all  the 
foreign  influence  which  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  54  monarchs,  have 
been  able  to  eradicate  the  language  of 
the  Saxons,  who  were  governed  by  a  dis¬ 
united  octarchy  during  620  years,  from 
Vortigern  to  William  of  Normandy. 

It  does  nowhere  appear  why  the 
Romans  thought  fit  to  improve  Bri¬ 
tain  so  little,  and  to  relinquish  their 
long  dominion  over  it;  nor  how  blind¬ 
ed  their  quick-sighted  policy  and  poW  er 
of  arms  was  to  succeed  so  ill  in  this 
island.  As  their  government  of  it 
-weakened,  they  yielded  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  sway  of  Saxon  pirates,  who 
found  it  well  worth  their  while  to  fix 
themselves  in  the  establishments  which 
they  had  formed  ;  to  adopt,  even  in 
their  rudeness,  many  of  their  useful 
arts  and  enjoyments  ;  and  to  become, 
in  their  stead,  the  founders  of  a  rival 
greatness,  far  surpassing  them  in  dig¬ 
nity,  in  dominion,  and  in  power! 

The  simplicity' of  Saxon  times  was 
coeval  with  the  customs  of  barter,  and 
the  little  value  set  upon  money,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  estimation ;  thus  at  Do¬ 
ver,  when  the  King’s  messenger  arriv¬ 
ed,  the  burghers  had  to  pay  threepence 
for  transporting  hifc  horse  in  winter. 
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and  twopence  in  summer;  and  they 
also  provided  a  steersman  and  helper. 
— 2  Turner,  p.  108.  } 

The  Gilds  and  Burghers  contributed 
to  the  King’s,  or  to  the  Lord’s  revenue, 
sometimes  in  systers  of  honey,  and 
sometimes  in  money.  Ninety  of  them 
at  Bath  yielded  60  shillings,  and  per¬ 
sonal  services,  by  which  they  held 
rights  which  have  been  since  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  posterity. 

When  the  Saxons  settled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  ceased  to  be  pirates;  higher 
prospects  opened  before  them ;  fertile 
lands,  flowing  rivers,  woods  peopled 
with  cattle,  and  all  the  beneficial  arts 
of  the  spindle,  the  distaff,  the  plough¬ 
share,  and  the  progress  to  habitation, 
possession,  and  property,  rendered  ma¬ 
ritime  robbery  needless  ;  and  the  rights 
of  social  life  exalted  their  nature. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  derivations  se¬ 
lected. 

Bride  and  Bride-groom. — From 
Bryd-guma.  Guma  means  a  man, 
which  word  we  have  perverted  into 
groom.  Bryd  implies  marriage;  hence 
also  the  bride. 

The  Welsh  for  marriage  is  priodas  ; 
and  priodvab  is  a  bridegroom  ;  priodi, 
to  marry ;  all  these  in  composition 
change  into  the  initial  B. 

The  Deuce. — The  venerable  Bede, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  men¬ 
tions  demons  appearing  to  men  as  fe¬ 
males,  and  to  women  as  men,  whom 
he  says  the  Gauls  call  Dusii,  the  pre¬ 
sumed  origin  of  our  word  Deuce.— 
Turner,  p.  17. 

The  deuce  is  in  him,  means  the  de¬ 
mon  or  devil  is  in  him. 

The  name  of  idol  was  wig ;  and  the 
altar  was  wighed,  a  table  or  bed  for  the 
idol. 

Freemen,  as  well  as  Serving-men, 
were  in  the  employment  or  service  of 
superiors.  Among  their  laws  it  is  pre¬ 
scribed  that,  “  if  any  give  flesh  to  his 
servants  on  fast-days,  whether  they  be 
free  or  servile,  he  must  compensate  for 
the  pillory.’’ — So  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
“  if  a  Freeman  work  on  a  Sunday  with¬ 
out  his  Lord’s  orders,  he  shall  lose  his 
liberty,  or  pay  sixty  shillings.  —  Leg. 
Inoe.  15.  2  Turn.  95. 

A  Freeman  was  respected  as  well  in 
his  station  as  in  punishments  for  of¬ 
fences  committed  by  or  against  him  : 
and  if  reduced  to  slavery,  he  was  called 
a  white  theow,  or  penal  slave. 

“  Tfieow  or  esue,  or  slave,  l)ad  no 
political  existence  or  social  considera¬ 
tion.’* 
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tion.”  P.  96*  They  were  bought,  sold, 
ahd  conveyed  and  bequeathed,  and  are 
often  enumerated  by  name  with  their 
posterity;  and  a  late  law  enjoined  that 
no  Christian,  or  innocent  man  should 
be  sold  from  them. — Laud.  Wilk.  Leg. 
Sax.  p.  107.  Malms.  1.  3.  Personal 
slavery  at  Bristol  abolished  by  the 
preaching  of  YVuItstan.  Ibid.  99.  Ma¬ 
numission,  both  by  gift  and  by  will,  to 
slaves,  was  frequent,  and  is  traced  up 
to  Edgar’s  time.  Sometimes  absolutely, 
sometimes  on  a  condition  annexed. 
Documents  of  this  kind  are  in  preser¬ 
vation,  where  the  freedom  was  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  charitable  act  by  some  pa¬ 
tron  for  five  shillings,  or  two  shillings, 
signed  and  duly  attested  (p.  101),  and 
sometimes  the  slaves  purchased  their 
freedom  with  their  own  savings.  They 
were  sometimes  declared  free  at  the 
altar;  and  the  synod  in  81  O'  enjoined 
that  at  the  death  of  a  Bishop  his  Eng¬ 
lish  slaves,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  in  his  life-time,  should  be  freed. 
Spel.  Cone.  330. 

Without  the  possession  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  landed  property,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  sitting  in  the  wittena-gemot 
could  not  be  enjoyed,  not  even  by  a 
person  who  was  of  distinguished  or 
noble  birth,  p.  92.  Honour  might  be 
acquired  by  descent,  by  property,  by 
office,  by  freedom  ;  but  the  distinction 
of  property  was  a  still  higher  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  gemot.  This  is  a  very 
high  authority  against  the  arguments 
for  universal  suffrage. 

Hyde  of  Land. — Hynde  of  Land 
gave  distinction  to  their  owners  as 
Twyhyndum,  Syxhyndum,  andTwelf- 
hyndum.  This  also  shews  that  not 
only  the  Hyde  of  Land,  but  the  num¬ 
bers  in  common  use  at  this  time  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Saxon  sera. 

Hocus-pocus.  —  There  were  two 
personages  feared  in  the  North  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  Saxon  times  ;  from  whose 
names  words  have  become  very  fami¬ 
liar  to  ourselves!  one  was  Ochus- 
Bochus,  a  magician  and  demon ;  the 
other  was  Neccus,  a  malign  deity,  who 
frequented  the  waters.  If  any  perish¬ 
ed  in  whirlpools,  or  by  cramp,  or  by 
bad  swimming,  he  was  thought  to  be 
seized  by  Neccus.  Steel  was  supposed 
to  expel  him,  and  therefore  all  who 
bathed  threw  some  little  pieces  of  steel 
into  the  water  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  probable  that  we  See  here  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Hocus-pocus  and  Old  Nick. — 
2  Turned,  17- 


Knight. — The  Anglo-Saxons  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  period  between  child¬ 
hood  and  manhood  by  the  term  cuith- 
ade,  knighthood.  It  is  stated  in  Ina’s 
Laws,  that  a  cniht  of  ten  winters  old 
might  give  evidence ;  and  Bede’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  boyabout  eight  years  old, 
is  translated  by  Alfred,  “  waes  eahta 
wintra  cnight.” 

Lu  CKY  Days  may  be  traced  to  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  who,  says  Turner,  2. 
23,  adopted  irom  Chaldea  the  notion 
that  the  celestial  luminaries  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  operated 
powerfully  on  the  Saxon  mind.  Af¬ 
fairs  were  thought  to  be  undertaken 
with  better  chance  on  peculiar  days, 
and  the  full  or  new  moon  was  the  in¬ 
dication  of  the  auspicious  season. 

The  sun  was  addressed  as  a  female, 
and  the  moon  as  a  male. 

Milk. — Tri-milchi,  the  month  of 
May ;  so  called,  because  their  cattle 
were  then  milked  three  times  a  day; 
which  also  proves  the  Saxon  origin  of 
the  word. 

Book  —  Boc. — Beech,  bark  wood; 
on  which  letters  were  either  cut  or 
impressed.  So  the  same  word  in  Welch, 
gwydd,  is  a  tree  or  wood,  used  to 
denote  a  book  for  the  same  reason. 
P.  30. 

Morgen,  or  Marriage-gift,  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Bride  by  the  Husband  on 
the  day  after  their  marriage;  intended, 
says  Mr.  Turner,  2.  83,  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  ladies  for  honouring  a  sui¬ 
tor  with  their  preference,  and  for  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  duties  of  wedlock.  If 
she  survived  him,  having  children,  she 
had  half  his  property  if  she  chose  to 
live  with  them  ;  but  if  she  was  child¬ 
less,  his  paternal  relations  took  his  pos¬ 
sessions  and  the  morgen  gift  ;  also  if 
she  chose  another  husband.  This  mor¬ 
gen  gift  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
settlements  and  trusts.  Wilk.  Leg. 
Sax.  p.  7* 

Stool.  —  On  the  death  of  the  fa¬ 
ther,  the  child  (cild)  was  ordered  to 
remain  under  the  mother’s  care,  who 
was  to  provide  it  with  sustenance  ; 
for  this  she  was  to  be  allowed  six  shil¬ 
lings,  a  cow  in  summer,  and  an  ox  in 
winter  ;  but  his  relations  were  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  frum-stol,  the  head  seat, 
until  the  boy  came  of  age.  Wilk.  20. 

Tumble. — Tumbling  and  dancing 
seem  to  have  been  synonimous,  as 
they  are  both  represented  by  the  verb 
tumbian.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
the  Gospel  mentions  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter 
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ter  of  Herodias  tumbude  before  Herod ; 
and  the  word  for  dancing  is  tumbere. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mode  of  danc¬ 
ing  included  much  tumbling.  2  Turn. 
7(3.  Probably  the  morris-dancing,  and 
those  on  the  summer  theatres,  used 
in  pantomimes,  and  in  the  thealrical 
booths  at  fairs,  take  their  origin  from 
this  ancient  date  of  more  than  1000 
years. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  re¬ 
mind  the  inquirer  of  the  object  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter;  many 
more  selections  might  of  course  have 
been  made,  but  these  will  excite  his 
interest,  and,  without  fatiguing  his  at¬ 
tention,  afford  him  some  amusement 
in  his  present  recreation.  A.H. 

List  of  Pictures  at  Holme  Lacy,  co. 
Hereford,  taken  by  Joseph  Gul- 
ston,  Lsq.  in  1795. 

Lobby  Room. 

LADY  NOEL,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

Two  French.  Ladies,  unknown,  both 
in  ovals. 

Digby,  an  Irish  Bishop,  black,  wig 
and  gown. 

Two  black  portraits  over  the  door,  un¬ 
known  ;  one  like  Kenelm  Digby. 

A  man  unknown. 

Small  Eating  Room. 
Partridges,  and  other  ornaments,  carv¬ 
ed  by  Gibbons ;  very  fine. 

Great  Room. 

Charles  the  First,  over  the  Chimney, 
whole-length,  in  white  Sattin,  very 
fine,  by  Vandyke.  (The  same  as 
Strange’s  print.) 

Sir  James,  father  of  Viscount  Scuda¬ 
more,  whole-length,  in  black  and 
gold  armour;  very  large,  tilting  spear 
in  his  right  hand;  white  laced  apron, 
flying  sash  over  his  shoulder,  black 
boots 

Lady  Digby,  whole-length,  leaning  on 
a  pedesial ;  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
very  fine. 

Sir  John  Packington,  whole-length, 
with  an  immense  ruff’;  white  and 
black  dress  reaching  half-way  down 
his  thighs;  white  breeches  and  stock¬ 
ings  in  one. 

Unknown  whole-length,  full  front; 
small  falling  ruff,  red  sash  and  gloves, 
staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  buttons 
all  down  the  front  of  his  black  doub¬ 
let. 

Lady  Packington,  whole-length,  red 
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hair,  rufl’and  farthingale,  white  dress, 
embroidered  with  flowers,  and  puffed 
arms. 

The  Duchess  of  Norfolk’s  mother  when 
young,  and  herGrandmother,  whole- 
length,  in  green  blue  mantle;  her 
mother  is  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  font. 

Three  figures,  whole-length,  in  Van¬ 
dyke  dresses,  called  the  three  Pende- 
rils.  By  the  style  of  the  picture,  I 
should  think  it  foreign  ;  one  of  them 
is  playing  on  a  Spanish  guitar. 
“Lewis  XIII.  aged  38,  1 639,  Beau- 
bours  fecit;”  whole-length;  pearl 
and  white  slashed  dress;  trunk  hose, 
breeches  and  stockings;  staff'  in  his 
right  hand  ;  robe  of  France. 

Anne  of  Austria,  grosse  de  huit  mois, 
lf)38,  aged  27,  “  Beaubrun  fecit,’’  in 
black  dress,  with  lace. 

Drawing  Room. 

Charles  II.  when  a  boy,  a  long  green 
robe,  capped  red  table,  over  the  door. 

Earl  and  Countess  of  Southampton,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  a  fine  double-portrait ; 
the  Earl  sitting;  black  cloak,  with  a 
very  large  star  on  it ;  while  sleeves  ; 
white  staff  in  his  hand  ;  blue  rib¬ 
bon  ;  and  long  hair;  his  lady  is  in 
yellow,  standing. 

Charles  I.  in  black  and  white  slashed; 
ribbon  round  his  neck  ;  taggs  ;  ruff'; 
left  hand  negligently  holding  the 
handle  of  his  sword ;  star  on  his 
cloak. 

Henrietta-Maria,  in  black,  hands  across 

James  II.  in  armour,  with  long  wig, 
laced  cravat,  and  ribbon  across ;  an 
oval  painting. 

Anne  of  Austria,  in  yellow,  sitting 
with  Lewis  XIV.  when  a  baby, 
swaddled  up,  a  blue  ribbon  on  her 
lap  ;  a  curious  picture. 

A  most  elegant  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
lady  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  brown  and  flowered 
robe  loose,  which  her  arms  pass 
through  ;  a  red  and  black  flowered 
etiicoat ;  the  cap,  &c.  like  those  of 
_  lary  Oueen  of  Scots;  she  has  a 
ruff ;  her  right  hand  with  a  glove 
on,  and  a  glove  belonging  to  the 
other  hand  in  it,  negligently  falls 
over  the  corner  of  a  table  by  her  ; 
her  left  is  in  her  dress  ;  red  chair, 
table,  and  curtain,  within  a  garland 
of  flowers,  is  inscribed  12  March, 
lf)14,’’  under  it  “  nospring  till  now;” 
she  has  a  bracelet  of  pearl  on  her  left 
wrist. 

This  lady  can  be  no  other  than  the  no¬ 
torious 
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torious  Countess  of  Essex,  who  was 
divorced,  and  married  Car,  Earl  of 
Somerset  in  December  l6l3.  The 
Spring  of  l6l4  was  the  first  she  ever 
had  6een  according  to  her  wishes*. 

A  man  and  woman  in  black,  both  un¬ 
known  ;  he  with  a  ruft,  cloak,  hand 
on  his  sword,  and  black  bonnet ;  she 
with  a  row'  of  pearls  in  her  hand, 
and  an  anchor  round  her  neck. 

Three  portraits;  two  gentlemen  and 
one  lady,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  un¬ 
known  ;  the  lady  in  an  oval. 

Next  Room. 

Man  over  the  door,  in  gilt  armour, 
red  sash,  &:c.  ruff;  oval. 

Two  ladies  over  the  other  two  doors, 
both  unknown  ;  one  in  white  sat- 
tin,  the  other  in  red. 

Staircase. 

Here  are  several  French  portraits,  See. 
unknown. 

Prince  de  Conde,  in  black  and  gold 
armour,  with  ribbon  across. 

James  I.  when  a  bov,  15?4,  with  a 
cap,  ruff,  green  breeches,  pink  stock¬ 
ings,  and  a  hawk  in  his  left  hand;  a 
curious  whole-length. 

Cardinal  Mazarine. 

Lewis  XIII.  a  boy  in  black  armour, 
and  white  sash. 

Anne  of  Austria,  a  head,  black  veil, 
and  plain  band. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  a  white 
and  gold  ribbed  waistcoat,  a  brown 
cloak  with  gold  buttons  dependant 
from  the  shoulder,  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  little  ruffles,  feather,  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  collar  of  the  garter. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  black,  with 
white  sash,  a  ruff,  with  a  beard  and 
white  hair. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  head  only. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  small. 

Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Ernest,  Count  of  Mansfield. 

Christian,  Prince  of  Brunswick. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  1628. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  full  front,  very  finely 
dressed  in  pompadour  and  gold,  irn- 
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mense  ruff,  very  yellow,  or  red  hair, 

and  a  fan  in  her  right  hand. 

A  long  passage  gallery  is  hung  with 
prints,  but  none  are  curious. 

The  table  in  the  Servants’  Hall  is 
twenty-four  feet  long,  and  three  wide, 
of  one  plank  of  oak;  on  the  South  side 
of  the  house  is  a  noble  gravel  walk, 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  nearly  half 
a  mile  long. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  5. 

T  is  with  great  pleasure  I  see  it  an¬ 
nounced  that  Chantrey’s  large  sta¬ 
tue  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  was  last  month 
placed  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  and 
that  it  is  generally  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  the 
University  can  boast.  The  resemblance 
has  been  taken  from  the  Doctor’s  por¬ 
trait  by  Owen. 

The  Cathedral  of  Winchester  has 
just  received  a  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  venerable  Prelate,  Dr. 
Brownlow  North.  It  is  erected  at  the 
East  end  of  the  church. 

A  handsome  monument  is  also  just 
raised,  in  the  Church  of  Can  ford  Mag¬ 
na,  co.  Dorset,  to  the  memory  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Russell,  of  whom  you  gave  so 
long  and  interesting  a  Memoir  in  voL 
xciv.  ii.  p.  369.  It  consists  of  a  large 
tablet  of  statuary  marble,  raised  on  a 
dove-coloured  ground,  surmounted  by 
appropriate  naval  trophies,  and  with 
the  Admiral’s  arms,  and  motto  “Che 
sara  sara,”  below\  It  was  executed  hy 
Mr.  H.  Harris,  of  Poole,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  abilities. 

The  tablet  contains  the  following 
inscription, — a  just  statement  of  the 
gallant  officer’s  naval  career  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Mac- 
namara  Russel,  esq.  Admiral  of  the  White, 
late  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  North  Seas. 
He  actively  served  his  country  seventy  years, 
with  ardour,  bravery,  and  ability,  and  com¬ 
bated  her  enemies  in  thirty-six  engagements. 
His  most  undaunted  spirit  of  enterprise  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  revolutionary  wars  of  America 
and  France  was  unrivalled.  In  1784  he  was 
offered  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  at  the 


*  It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  are  not  entirely  convinced.  According  to  the  old  manner  of 
dating,  the  12th  of  March,  1614,  was  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1614-15,  whilst  the 
Spring  of  1613  (that  is  1613-14)  was  the  first  after  the  Countess’s  shameless  marriage. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  motto  “  No  Spring  till  now !”  rather  as  a  compliment,  (not 
extravagant  in  those  times,)  paid  to  the  lady’s  beauty  by  the  painter  or  some  other  admirer, 
than  as  having  any  particular  allusion.  Still  the  portrait  may  very  probably  be  the  beau¬ 
tiful  but  “  rotten  branch  of  the  Howards,”  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  termed  her.  If  the  pic¬ 
ture  be  still  at  Hohpe  Lacy,  the  question  may  be  decided  by  reference  to  her  engraved  por¬ 
traits.  Edit. 


close 
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close  of  his  brilliant  career  he  received  the 
warmest  acknowledgments  from  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  for  his  superior  conduct  as  a  Naval 
Chief.  His  successful  blockade  of  the  Texel 
during  the  threatened  invasion  of  our  shores, 
was  conducted  on  a  new  and  admirable  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  own.  He  was  the  first  who  had 
ever  dared  to  anchor  a  fleet  there,  in  the 
strongest  gales  of  a  northern  winter,  and  on 
an  enemy’s  lee  shore  !  Heligoland  surren¬ 
dered  to  him,  by  which  he  secured  invalu¬ 
able  advantages  to  his  country.  The  mag¬ 
nanimous,  intrepid,  and  generous  heart  of  a 
British  seaman  was  united  in  him  with  the 
urbanity  of  a  courtier.  He  departed  this  life 
on  the  2 2d  day  of  July  1824,  in  his  85th 
year.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  on  the  2d 
day  of  March,  1818,  in  her  6“6th  year. 
This  tribute  to  departed  inestimable  worth 
is  affectionately  inscribed  by  his  son-in-law, 
George  Edward  Paley.” 

Still  more  recently  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  an  elegant  Grecian  tablet  of 
white  marble  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  Church 
of  Hucknal  Torcard,  about  four  miles 
from  Newstead  Abbey.  It  bears  the 
following  judicious  inscription  : 

“  In  the  vault  beneath,  where  many  of 
the  ancestors  of  his  mother  are  buried,  lie 
the  remains  of  George  Gordon  Noel  By¬ 
ron,  Lord  Byron  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  the  Author  of  ‘  Childe  Ha¬ 
rold’s  Pilgrimage.’  He  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  22d  of  January,  1788  ;  he  died 
at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the 
19th  April,  1824,  engaged  in  the  glorious 
attempt  to  restore  that  country  to  her  an¬ 
cient  freedom  and  renown.  His  sister,  the 
Honourable  Augusta  Maria  Leigh,  placed 
this  tablet  to  his  memory.” 


tt  Lea  Hall,  near  Bir- 

Mr.  Urban,  ,  A 

mvngham ,  Aug.  12. 

YOUR  Correspondent,  “  R.  I.’’ 

Gent.  Mag.  xciv.  ii.  p.  290,  who 
is  in  want  of  information  respecting 
the  family  of  Baskervifl ,  will  find  in 
Nash’s  “  History  of  Worcestershire,’’ 
vol.  I.  p.  15(3,  a  pedigree  of  that  fa¬ 
mily,  beginning  with  Nic.  Basquer- 
vile,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Iler- 
J'ast,  who  was  brother  to  Gonore,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  grandfather  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  twenty-two  ge¬ 
nerations  recorded,  terminating  in  co¬ 
heirs,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of 
the  first  Lord  Chcdworth. 

In  answer  to  “A.Z.’’  for  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Dineley  and  Good¬ 
ere  families.  I  would  refer  him  also 


to  Nash’s  “  Worcestershire,’’  vol.  i. 
p.  272,  where  he  wilDfind  that  Sir 
Edward  Dineley  left  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir,  who  carried  the  estate  of 
Charlton  to  her  husband,  Edward 
Goodere ,  who  was  created  a  Baronet. 
Sir  Edward  Goodere  died  March  29, 

1 739-  As  he  lived  at  Burghope,  he  pro¬ 
bably  was  buried  at  Wellington  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  in  which  parish 
Burghope  is  situated.  The  Baronetage 
did  not  become  extinct  upon  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Sir  John,  and  the  execution  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Goodere  for  that  mur¬ 
der  ;  but  descended,  first  to  Edward, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Captain,  who 
died  unmarried  March  1 76 1  ;  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir 
John  Dyneley  Goodere ,  who  died  in 
1 8O9  a  poor  Knight  of  Windsor, 
where  he  was  well-known  for  his  ec¬ 
centricities ;  upon  his  death  the  title 
became  extinct  (see  voI.lxxix.  1171). 
This  last  Baronet  many  years  before 
his  death  sold  the  Burghope  estate 
to  Lord  Selsea,  which  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  purchased  of  the  heirs 
of  William  More ,  a  descendant  of 
the  Mores  of  More  Hall.  —  “The 
late  Earl  Coningsby,  of  Hampton 
Court,  was  used  to  fancy  in  his  later 
years  that  all  the  most  valuable  es¬ 
tates  in  his  neighbourhood  belonged 
to  him  ;  and  one  day,  full  of  this  ima¬ 
gination,  personally  demanded  posses¬ 
sion  of  Burghope  House,  with  sword 
in  hand;  Sir  John  Goodere,  who  was 
as  mad  as  his  Lordship,  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  this  strange  and  unexpected  re¬ 
quisition,  immediately  sallied  from  his 
house,  inflamed  with  fury,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  drawing  his  sword,  with 
a  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  challenged  his 
Lordship  to  decide  the  matter  by  single 
combat.  The  latter  perceiving  the 
resolute  countenance  of  the  knight, 
turned  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  clap¬ 
ping  spurs,  valiantly  rode  away  with 
the  utmost  speed,  pursued  with  venge¬ 
ful  ire  by  Sir  John,  and  but  just  able 
to  shelter  himself  under  his  own  roof 
from  the  stroke  of  his  infuriated  oppo¬ 
nent.’’  Leominster  Guide ,  1 808,  p.  275. 

The  Brass  Mortar  mentioned  by 
vour  Correspondent  Mr.  Yates,  which 
I  rescued  from  the  melting-pot  of  a 
Brass-founder  in  Birmingham,  is  still 
in  my  possession,  where  it  shall  be 
preserved,  with  as  much  care  as  so 
ancient  and  curious  a  relic  deserves. 
Yours,  8cc.  John  Blount. 
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23.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay.  With  Engravings.  Vol.  Ill, 
4 to.  pp.  554. 

IF  India  be  intended  to  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
no  documents  can  be  more  important 
than  those  of  the  kind  now  before  us. 
Indeed,  nothing' is  a  more  plain  want 
of  policy,  than  the  neglect  of  having 
any  country  intended  for  a  permanent 
possession  regularly  mapped,  and  sta¬ 
tistically  investigated.  A  General  or 
Commander-in-chief  then  knows  what 
are  the  proper  spots  for  cantonments 
of  cavalry,  what  for  infantry,  where 
arc  the  prospects  of  the  enemy’s  re¬ 
cruiting,  and  so  forth.  When  Piche- 
gru  commanded  the  troops  in  Flanders, 
paper  placards,  like  those  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  street  hawkers,  were  posted  in 
different  parts  of  the  line  of  encamp¬ 
ment,  even  so  simple  as  observations 
of  the  barometer,  “  It  will  freeze  to¬ 
morrow,  It  will  thaw  to-morrow and 
so  forth.  Fas  est  el  ab  hoste  cloceri. 
And  we  are  solemnly  of  opinion,  that 
if  a  statistical  survey  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  made,  where  the  nature  of  the 
conquest  renders  it  practicable,  an 
omission  ensues  of  serious  moment  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  garrisons, 
settlers,  merchants,  &c.  Indeed,  a 
General,  by  false  or  defective  informa¬ 
tion,  may  be  led  into  measures  which 
absolutely  insure  defeat.  He  may  be 
carried  into  swamps  and  woods,  de¬ 
files,  mountainous  countries,  in  short, 
into  situations  where,  for  want  of  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge,  he  is  not  provided 
with  the  proper  tactical  application  of 
his  forces.  The  absurdity  is  evident. 
He  is  required  to  march  into  a  country 
of  which  he  has  no  geographical  de¬ 
tails  ;  perhaps  to  march  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  as  the  crow  flies,  as  if 
his  passage  was  through  the  air.  In 
India  in  particular,  where  troops  are 
precious,  maps  and  statistical  investi¬ 
gations  are  imperiously  necessary,  as 
to  the  line  at  least  of  military  roads 
(in  India  we  believe  there  are  none), 
the  practicability  of  passage,  and  the 
possibility  of  provision.  Street  roads 
should  be  cut  from  one  end  of  British 
India  to  the  other,  with  vicinal 
Gent.  Mag.  August,  1825. 
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branches,  and  every  thing  possible 
should  be  known  of  the  state,  and 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country. 
It  is  evident  that  wisdom  which  sup¬ 
poses  superior  reason,  points  out  all 
these  things  with  regard  to  every  fo¬ 
reign  possession  whatever,  annexed  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  we  would  call  Governmental ; 
and  as  there  are  two  dissertations  in 
this  volume,  viz.  the  account  of  the 
Township  of  Lony  (p.  172  seq.)  and 
the  statistical  account  of  the  Pergunna 
of  Jumbousar,  (p.  331  seq.)  which 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary,  by  Governmental  publications 
tinder  authority,  like  the  Ordnance 
Surveys.  We  have  thus  spoken  out, 
with  the  pure  intention  of  doing  good, 
that  of  enabling  St.  George  ever  to 
overcome  dragons,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  party  snakes  to  coil  around 
him  in  his  sleep,  and  poison  him. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  the 
present  volume  has  suggested  to  us  in 
particular,  over  and  above  the  usual  in¬ 
terest  which  the  publications  of  learned 
Societies  ought  to  excite  in  the  friends 
of  Literature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
tents. 

I.  Remarks  on  the  state  of  Persia, 
from  the  Battle  cf  Arbela  in  A.  C. 
331,  to  the  Rise  of  Ardashir  Babegan 
in  A.D.  226.  By  Major  Vans  Kenne  ly. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  Parthians  were  not  a  distinct  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Persians,  and  that  the 
former  had  not  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster;  that  Alexan¬ 
der’s  conquest  of  Persia  was  only  at¬ 
tended  by  a  change  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  the  lands  of  the 
vanquished  were  not  divided  amongst 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  victorious 
army,  nor  was  even  the  country  occu¬ 
pied,  and  its  possession  maintained,  by 
large  bodies  of  troops;  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Parthian  warrior  taking  his 
unerring  aim,  while  his  horse  was  car¬ 
rying  him  from  his  enemy,  is  an  usage 
which  has  always  been  as  common  to 
Persian  as  to  Tartar  tribes  (p.  22); 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
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supposing  that  the  Parthians  ever  were 
a  Scythian  people  (p.  23) ;  that  no  in¬ 
formation  is  to  he  got  from  Muhame- 
dan  writers,  because  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  any  ancient  histo¬ 
rian  was  ever  translated  into  either 
Arabic  or  Persic,  and  such  writers  are 
therefore  extremely  ignorant  of  all 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  (p.  25);  that  the  two 
ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  viz.  the  Bar- 
sam,  or  holding  small  rods  of  the  ta¬ 
marisk  in  their  hands,  while  sacrific¬ 
ing  or  reciting  prayers,  and  their  co¬ 
vering  their  mouths  while  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  sacred  fire,  were  never  prac¬ 
tised  in  any  other  religion  than  that  of 
Zoroaster  (pp.  35,  51);  and  in  sum, 
that  Arsaces  or  Arshak,  who  founded 
the  Monarchy  known  by  the  name  of 
Parthian,  seventy  years  after  the  Mace¬ 
donian  occupation,  was  a  Persian,  and 
that  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  country  were  Persian 
also.  P.  44. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  object  of 
the  paper  is  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  Parthians  and  Persians.  The  au¬ 
thors  used  are  Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  Justin,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Poly¬ 
bius. 

Concerning  this  position  we  have 
only  to  observe,  that  Parthia  was  never 
considered  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  have  been  any  other  than  a  province 
of  Iran  (Persia)  proper,  which  pro¬ 
vince  was  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Hyriania,  on  the  W.  by  Media,  on 
the  S.  by  Carmania,  and  on  the  K.  by 
Aria;  but  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  of  an  Aboriginal  race,  but  Scythian 
emigrants.  (See  Sir  Will.  Drummond’s 
Origines,  i.  301.)  Sir  William  further 
observes,  that  Parthia  was  the  present 
Erak  Agent ,  a  name  signifying  a  coun¬ 
try  of  barbarians,  which  appellation 
was  not  only  due  to  the  ancient  Par¬ 
thians,  but  is  now  in  a  greater  degree 
to  their  modern  descendants.  (Id.  334 
— 336.  He  further  thinks,  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  Iran  and  India 
formed  only  one  nation,  (p.  3(5 1 .) — 
Major  Vans  Kennedy  will  not  admit 
that  the  Parthians  were  Scythians, 
(see  the  Memoir,  p.  18  seq.)  and  very 
justly  complains  that  the  term  Scythian 
is  the  opprobrium  of  antient  writers, 
as  from  its  vagueness  and  latitude  of 
application,  it  never  conveys  any  dis¬ 
tinct  information.”  (p.  18.)  Sir  Will. 
Drummond  lays  to  the  charge  of  Isi¬ 
dore  (Orig.  9.  2)  the  Scythian  origin 


of  the  Parthians  (p.  301)  ;  but  Isidore 
is  plainly  supported  by  Strabo  and  Jus¬ 
tin  :  nor  do  we  think  that  Major  Vans 
Kennedy  has  made  out  his  conclu- 
sion  in  this  point, — “  that  there  are 
no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that 
the  Parthians  ever  were  a  Scythian 
people’’  (p.  23);  because  we  think 
that  the  ancients  only  meant  that  they 
were  not  aboriginal,  but  were  of  that 
country  which  they  called  Scythia, 
and  which  perhaps  we  should  with 
the  same  licentiousness  call  Russia, 
though  the  nations  composing  that 
immense  empire  are  evidently  distinct 
tribes. 

II.  Account  of  a  bed  of  native  sub- 
carbonate  of  Soda  found  in  Mulwa. 
By  Copt.  John  Steumrt. 

III.  Notes  respecting  the  principal 
remains  in  the  ruined  City  of  Bejapoor, 
with  traditional  accounts  of  their  Ori¬ 
gin ,  fyc.  By  Capt.  IV.  JL  Sykes. 

These  ruins  take  date  between  the 
years  1500  and  1(372  of  our  aera.  The 
kingdom  terminated  in  l()85,  A.  D. 
Arungzebe  taking  prisoner  the  last  of 
its  Kings,  Secunder  Add  Shah.  The 
ruins  consist  of  innumerable  domes, 
spires,  and  buildings.  The  dome  of 
the  Sooltan  Mahomed  Shah’s  tomb 
transmits  sound  like  that  of  St.  Paul’s. 

(P.  57.) 

“  Over  the  South  door  of  the  tomb,  and 
suspended  by  a  long  chain,  is  one  of  those 
meteoric  stones,  the  occasional  fall  of  which 
has  produced  so  much  surprise  and  discus¬ 
sion  ;  the  natives  call  it  vijlee  puttur  (light¬ 
ning  stone),  and  suppose  it  possesses  the 
property  of  preserving  the  building  from 
being  struck  by  lightning.  It  hangs  too 
high  to  be  distinctly  examined  ;  but  viewed 
with  a  glass,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  grey 
metallic  stone.”  P.  58. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  aerolites  may  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Pad  Shah, 

“The  windows,  instead  of  lattice  or  fret¬ 
work,  are  composed  of  Arabic  sentences, 
cut  out  of  stone  tables,  the  space  between 
each  letter  perforating  the  stone,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  light . What  is  very  curious 

in  this  tomb  is,  that  the  ceiling  is  quite  flat, 
made  of  square  slabs  of  stone  without  appa¬ 
rent  support  :  over  this  is  a  room  with  a 
convex  ceiling,  but  the  curvature  so  slight 
as  to  render  it  almost  flat ;  upon  this  is 
raised  the  admirably  proportioned  dome.” 
P.  58. 

“From  the  angles  of  the  Maitree  Kujoof 
[a  gateway  and  mosque]  hang  massy  stone 
chains,  which  must  have  been  cut  out  of 
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solid  blocks,  as  there  are  no  joinings  in  the 
links.”  P.  59. 

On  one  lower  is  a  gun  of  iron  bars 
thirty  feet  long.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
winding  rampoutside  the  tower.  P.6l. 

At  the  tomb  of  Buree  Ali,  “  the  ris¬ 
ing  Sun  and  Moon  are  badly  painted 
on  the  walls  amidst  clouds ;  doubtless 
being  typical  of  some  event  in  the 
King’s  life. 

Aurungzebe’s  brass  gun,  mounted 
on  a  tower  near  the  Mecca  gate,  is  a 
great  curiosity.  Four  men  were  put 
into  it,  and  made  to  sit  bending  their 
heads.  It  would  require  an  iron  ball 
weighing  upwards  of  2500  pounds. 
Some  stone  shot  were  lying  near,  and 
they  reach  higher  than  the  knee  of  a 
tall  man.  It  is  called  Malik-i-meiden 
(the  King  of  the  Plain).  Although 
nearly  fifteen  feet  long,  its  diameter  is 
such  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  howitzer.  The  gun  was  once 
fired ;  but  it  threw  down  so  many 
buildings,  and  frightened  so  many 
pregnant  ladies  into  premature  labour, 
that  the  use  of  it.  was  interdicted  for 
the  future.  It  was  cast  by  order  of 
Aurungzebe,  in  commemoration  of 
his  conquest  of  Bejapoor,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  with  Arabic  sentences  in  relief, 
explanatory  of  that  event.  P.  62. 

The  Caravanseras  are  of  curious  con¬ 
struction,  consisting  of  long  lines  of 
lateral  arches  “  placed  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  arches  of  a  bridge  are, 
built  up  at  one  end,  but  open  at  the 
other  to  the  street.”  P.  62. 

IV.  An  Account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Living  Gocl  at  the  village  of  Chincpore 
near  Poona.  By  Capt.  W.  II.  Sykes. 

This  is  a  legend  of  miraculous  non¬ 
sense,  evidently  fabricated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recommending  senseless  super¬ 
stition,  without  even  the  interest  which 
a  writer  for  the  nursery  would  think 
necessary  to  introduce  into  legends. 
Offended  gods,  it  seems,  punished  the 
contumacious,  by  giving  them  the 
belly-ache  (sic)  (p.  67),  a  sort  of  un- 
picturesque  revenge,  which  has  not 
the  poetical  merit  of  our  fairies  in  their 
Cinderillas  and  other  wonderful  things 
which  the  laughing  eyes  of  the  pretty 
prattlers  on  our  knees  relate  with  so 
much  glee.  What  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Bathos!  Papa,  the  fairy  turned  Tom 
Thumb  into  the  Monument,  King  Ar¬ 
thur  into  St.  Paul’s,  and  his  Queen 
into  Westminster  Abbey !  But  this 
story  ends  in  their  all  having  the  sto¬ 
mach-ache.  Some  pearls,  nowever. 


perhaps  mock  ones,  may  be  scratched 
out  o(  this  mere  heap  of  rubbish.  It 
seems  that  the  sanction  of  the  god  was 
shewn  “  by  a  conical  stone  arising  out 
of  the  earth,  and  that  people  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  sanctity  buried  themselves 
alive  in  a  sitting  position.”  (p.  67,) 
That  our  Druids  were  modified  Bud- 
hists,  has  been  often  asserted,  and  we 
catch  like  drowning  men  at  straws,  at 
any  assimilation  of  stone  worship,  and 
the  frequent  sitting  posture  of  skeletons 
in  barrows,  though  we  admit  that  the 
instances  quoted  are  very  little  to  the 
purpose. 

V.  On  the  institution  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Hindoo  Festival  of  the  Dus- 
rah,  with  a  short  account  of  the  Kur- 
radec  Brahmins.  By  Major-general 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.  C.B.  and  K.L.S. 

This  paper  gives  us  an  insight  into 
what  might  have  been  the  real  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  aeras  of  the  Tower  of  Ba¬ 
bel,  and  may  serve  to  convince  us  that 
Bryant’s  system,  which  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  school  of  mytho¬ 
logy,  has  no  archetype  in  history.  It 
appears  that  the  Sami  tree  was  endow¬ 
ed  with  miraculous  properties.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  says,  “  The  Sami  re¬ 
lieves  from  sin;  the  Sami  destroys  foes. 
It  is  the  bearer  of  the  vow  of  Arjoon, 
the  beloved  object  received  by  Roma.” 

“  In  one  of  the  learned  Wifford’s 
papers  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the 
name  of  Semiramis  is  stated  to  be 
partly  derived  from  this  tree.  It  is 
conjectured  to  be  a  compound  of  Sami 
and  Rama,  or  “  be  who  sports  in  the 
Sami  tree,’’  and  he  adduces  indeed 
from  the  Pooranas  authority  for  the 
etymology.  P.  75. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  various 
oriental  writers  concerning  the  mira¬ 
culous  properties  ascribed  to  trees.  It 
is  too  trite  to  require  further  observa¬ 
tion. 

The  Dusra,  says  Sir  John  (a  writer 
whom  we  hold  in  high  respect  for 
judgment  and  strength  of  mind). 


“  Appears  to  me  an  allegory,  represent¬ 
ing  the  triumph  of  Virtue  over  Vice  ;  but, 
like  all  stories  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  is 
so  crowded  with  gods  and  goddesses  under 
various  shapes  and  names,  with  a  multitude 
of  rakush  or  demons,  giants,  or  monsters  of 
every  description,  as  to  be  rendered  almost 
unintelligible.”  P.  75. 

Sir  John  then  gives  us  an  abstract 
of  the  legend  w’hich  contains  a  history 
of  the  metamorphoses  of  Doorgah, 
which,  it  seems,  like  our  mysteries 
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and  Coventry  plays,  were  sometimes 
dramatically  represented  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  days  of  his  festival.  P.  75. 

The  benefit  of  discussing  Hindoo 
Mythology  is,  that  we  thus  get  at  the 
real  superstitions  of  antiquity,  not 
Bryant’s  inventions,  attributing  to  the 
creation  of  reason  what  that  faculty 
would  certainly  explode.  Among  bar¬ 
barians  nothing  but  superstition  makes 
an  impression,  and  they  who  had  to 
profit  by  superstition,  invented  idle 
tales,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with 
Noah  and  the  ark,  than  the  dreams  of 
our  own  Golden  Legend.  They  were 
mere  stories  made  up  for  occasions. 
In  the  legend  before  us,  we  find  India 
the  Hindoo  Jupiter,  Soorayer  Phoebus 
or  the  Sun,  Chandra  the  Moon  or  Luna, 
Agnee  the  god  of  fire,  Vulcan  Vayoo 
the  god  of  air,  Varoona  Neptune ,  Pa- 
vona,  JEolus,  Kooverah  Plutus  or  the 
god  of  riches,  Yama  Minos  or  the 
judge  of  the  infernal  regions.  The 
war  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans,  ap¬ 
parently  symbolical  of  the  difficulty  of 
renovating  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
after  the  flood,  an  acknowledged  fact 
(for  the  air  really  exists,  and  the  only 
absurdity  is  Mr.  Bryant’s  building  a 
castle  in  it), — the  third  eye  of  the  Cy¬ 
clops, — the  trident  of  Neptune, — the 
armour  and  warlike  character  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,— the  magical  transformations  of 
the  Arabian  genii,  —  the  celebration 
of  festivals  by  prayer,  festivities,  gym¬ 
nastic  exercise,  and  every  kind  of  war¬ 
like  sports, — the  martial  qualities  of 
the  Amazons, — the  veneration  of  the 
serpent,  from  the  great  serpent  A ndi- 
Shashah,  or  Ananta, — the  Muses,  from 
the  Gopeias  or  mistresses  of  Kristna, 
the  Hindoo  Apollo, — the  parasol  or 
umbrella,  the  emblem  of  royalty  (as 
on  the  Hamilton  Vases) — the  Centaurs 
from  the  Cinnaras, — the  Fauns  from 
the  Gahyaca, — the  winged  Genii  from 
the  ganderioas,  flying  youths  of  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  and  fair  complexion, — the 
apotheosis  of  weapons, — sacred  vessels 
and  caldrons,  —  drinking  blood,  as 
among  our  witchcraft  practices, — cakes 
ornamented  with  flowers,  accompany¬ 
ing  festivals, — serpents,  scorpions,  ti¬ 
gers,  and  other  noxious  reptiles  and 
animals,  formed  by  incantations  into 
guards,  whence  Cerberus, — dragons  vo¬ 
miting  fire,— human  sacrifices;— all  these 
things  are  shown  to  us  as  original  Hin¬ 
doo  superstitions  in  the  valuable  paper 
before  us.  It  may  be  relied  upon,  that 
contemporary  ideas  can  alone  explain 


contemporary  circumstances;  that  rea¬ 
son  cannot  explain,  as  Johnson  says, 
what  reason  never  invented, — and  that 
the  attempt  of  men  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  Mythology,  must  come 
under  the  denomination  of  romance, 
not  of  science  ;  for,  at  the  best,  the 
most  plausible  theory  can  be  but  opi- 
nionative,  and  opinions  can  never  con¬ 
stitute  knowledge.  Mythological  fa¬ 
bles,  when  traced  to  their  source,  are 
pure  inventions,  taught  purposely  to 
foster  superstition,  which  alone  is  che¬ 
rished  by  ignorance;  learning  is  thrown 
away  in  attempting  to  illustrate  them. 

The  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  ido¬ 
latry  are  marked  by  monstrous  figures. 
They  occur  among  the  Australasians, 
are  partially  seen  in  Egypt,  and  were 
discarded  by  the  Greeks,  except  in  Ja¬ 
nus,  Cerberus,  and  a  very  few  instances. 
In  India  they  still  remain,  and  there  is 
a  great  similarity  between  their  idols 
and  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
also  in  their  mythology  and  that  of  the 
Eddas.  '  a 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


24.  Topographical  Sketches  of  Brighthelm- 
ston  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  E.  W. 
Brayley,  F.S.  A.  Illustrated  u  ith  Twelve 
Engravings,  by  R.  Havell,  jun.  1 2 wo. 
pp.  82. 

THE  questions  concerning  a  Bath¬ 
ing-place  are,  1.  What  is  the  class  of 
company  usually  resorting  to  it?  2. 
What  is  the  extent  of  beach  ?  3.  What 
rides  and  walks  are  they  ?  and,  4. 
What  are  the  accommodations?  In 
answer  to  the  first  question,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  situation  and  size.  If  near 
London,  and  large,  the  company  will 
be  motley;  if  distant,  chiefly  composed 
of  the  opulent  persons  in  the  vicinity. 
As  to  the  second  question,  a  good 
beach  is  the  grand  temptation  to  pro¬ 
menades  and  rides,  and  where  this  is 
wanting,  invalids  only  will  be  the 
chief  visitants.  In  regard  to  the  rides 
and  walks,  towns  on  sea-coasts  have 
seldom  any  rural  scenery ;  what  trees 
there  are,  are  deformed  by  the  winds, 
and  if  there  are  good  sea-views,  they 
are  all  alike,  but  there  may  be  good 
excursions  to  villages.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  of  course  depend  upon  the  resort. 
Taking  all  the  good  characteristics  of 
bathing- places  together,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  exceeds  all.  Brighton,  from 
its  contiguity  to  town,  and  late  resort 
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of  the  Court,  has  had  London  down 
by  the  coach  to  fit  it  up;  and  though 
it  has  distant  good  things,  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  “  few  trees  grow  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  very  little  scenery  of  a  picturesque 
description. ’’  p.  13.  Still  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  novelty  in  the  bustle  of  a 
sea-port  town.  The  resort  of  \essels 
to  and  fro,  the  business  movements, 
the  idle  loungers,  old,  young,  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  waters,  the  various  nau¬ 
tical  apparatus,  the  fantastic  positions 
of  the  boats,  all  together  make  a  good 
picture.  And  as  people  who  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  live  the  same  every  where, 
and  miss  nothing  but  society  and  their 
comforts,  Brighton  is  better  suited  to 
answer  their  views,  than  places  of  more 
natural  attractions. 

Brighton  has  only  two  striking  ob¬ 
jects,  the  Pavilion  and  the  Chain  Pier. 
As  to  the  former,  whether  it  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  imitation  or  not  of  the  oriental 
style  (which  Mr.  Daniell  says  it  is  not), 
it  is  certainly  an  exquisite  thing. 
What  feelings  attest,  it  is  vain  to  dis¬ 
pute.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  may 
be  justly  called  a  capital  fairy  or  gar¬ 
den-palace,  or  summer  retreat,  not  be¬ 
neath  a  powerful  Sovereign.  The 
Chain-Pier  is  a  national  monument, 
and  to  the  philosopher  presents  the 
most  gratifying  reflections.  Except  a 
curious  ancient  circular  font,  and  Hol- 
lingbury  Hill  and  Camp  (which  ap- 
ear  to  have  been  Danish),  Brighton 
as  no  memorable  antiquities;  nor  is 
it  worth  while  for  us  to  expatiate  upon 
theatres,  elegant  houses,  good  hotels, 
and  libraries.  He  who  has  money  to 
spend,  finds  out  all  these  things  blind¬ 
folded  . 

We  shall  therefore  only  say,  that 
the  work  does  credit  to  the  well-known 
Topographical  ability  of  Mr.  Brayley, 
and  the  skill  of  his  artist.  The  luxury 
and  elegance  of  British  bathing  and 
watering  places,  show  off  the  wealth 
and  taste  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  more  patriotic  to  behold  our 
lions  in  their  menageries  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Plymouth,  yet  it  is  inte¬ 
resting  to  see  birds  of  gaudy  plumage 
enlivening  our  white  cliffs. 


25.  A  Description  of  three  ancient  orna¬ 
mented  Bricks ,  found  at  different  Periods 
in  London  and  Gravesend,  with  Observa¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Date  of  their  Produc - 
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don  and  the  Appropriation  of  them  in 

Buildings.  8 vo.  pp.  32. 

THE  bricks  of  the  middle  age,  as 
to  their  external  decorations,  consist  of 
two  kinds,  those  painted,  as  we  should 
call  them,  i.  e.  with  colours  burnt  in, 
for  floors,  and  bricks  moulded  in  re¬ 
lief.  Nothing  is  more  evident  and 
better  known,  than  the  ancient  history 
of  these  bricks.  One  impressed  with 
a  lion  in  bas  relief,  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  is  en¬ 
graved  in  the  Archaeologia  (vol.  xiv. 
pi.  10,  p.  56),  and  being  an  oriental 
custom,  it  was  used  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Age.  Ducange  tells  us  so, 
and  quotes  the  following  authorities: 
1st,  Pliny  (vii.  56),  who  says,  “  Epi- 
genes  apud  Babylonios  deexxx  anno- 
rum  observationes  siderum  coctilibus 
laterculis  inscriptas  docet.’’  2d.  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  in  Cleanthes,  who, 
however,  says  not  a  word  about  Iricks, 
only  about  shells  and  bones,  thus  in¬ 
scribed.  (See  p.  54 6,  ed.  Hen.  Steph. 
8vo,  1594.)  Ducange  also  quotes  a 
passage  from  Marten’s  Anecdota,  in 
which  magical  characters  written  on 
bricks  are  forbidden  by  Lewis,  King 
of  France,  anno  1154,  and  are  called 
a  Jewish  practice,  “  Judasi  cessent  ab 
usuris  et  blasphemiis,  sortiiegiis  Late- 
ribus.,,  Thus  Ducange,  v.  Lateres. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  reference  to 
Mr.  Fosbroke’s  Encyclopedia  of  Anti¬ 
quities,  who  (p.  110)  has  anticipated 
the  appropriation  of  Bagford  and 
Ilearne’s  brick  to  Samson,  upon  which 
four  or  five  pages  have  been  here  spent 
in  supererogation.  —  Great  mistakes 
exist  upon  the  subject  of  bricks.  In 
the  Roman  fashion,  as  wall-tiies,  i.  e. 
flat  and  equilateral,  they  appear  mixed 
with  stone-work,  in  the  keep  of  Chep¬ 
stow  Castle,  and  many  other  buildings. 
This  was  called  Tigel-geweorc.  As  to 
bricks  of  the  modern  oblong  form  and 
moulded,  they  were  introduced  from 
France  and  Flanders  temp.  Edw.  I. 
and  II.  (See  Mr.  Fosbroke,  ubi  su¬ 
pra);  and  the  subject  being  thus  well 
known,  we  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  our  author  has  taken  much  pains 
with  his  subject,  and  written  his  Es¬ 
say  elaborately.  The  account  of  Pan¬ 
tiles  is  also  anticipated  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  p.  116;  and  we  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  accused  of  ill-nature,  if  we 
express  a  wish  that  authors  who  can 
write  well,  and  in  a  tasteful  and  judi¬ 
cious  form,  will,  for  their  own  sake, 

examine 
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examine  previous  writers,  and  not  di¬ 
late  upon  subjects  already  pre-occupied, 
unless  in  the  way  of  addition  or  illus¬ 
tration.  The  other  Brick  refers  to  tiie 
Legend  of  St.  Hubert,  and  is  very  hap¬ 
pily  explained.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  an  amuletical  protective  property 
was  annexed  to  these  bricks. 


26.  Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recrea¬ 
tions.  By  John  Howison,  Esq.  2  vols. 

8  vo.  Whittaker. 

MR.  HOWISON  is  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company’s  Service,  a  most  agreea¬ 
ble  traveller,  and  an  observing  and  in¬ 
telligent  gentleman.  He  has  produced, 
and  apparently  without  effort,  two  very 
entertaining  volumes,  combining  the 
attractions  of  travel  and  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  essay.  The  volumes 
begin  with  a  description  of  life  at  sea, 
and  we  accompany  a  lively  and  not  ill- 
natured  satirist,  from  our  first  enqui¬ 
ries  for  a  cabin  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee 
House  to  a  landing  in  the  harbour  of 
Havanna.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
delay  an  introduction. — Reader  !  Mr. 
Howison !  Scene,  the  cabin  of  an  In- 
diaman. 

“  In  large  ships  an  abundant  and  even 
elegant  table  is  kept ;  but  its  comforts  are 
not  available,  except  during  moderate  wea¬ 
ther.  When  there  is  a  high  sea,  meals  be¬ 
come  an  annoyance  rather  than  a  pleasure ; 
for  all  the  plans  that  have  yet  been  invented 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  rolling 
of  a  vessel,  prove  of  little  actual  utility.  A 
party  at  dinner  in  a  gale  of  wind,  is  a  scene 
as  illustrative  of  the  miseries  of  a  sea  life  as 
any  that  can  be  chosen  :  on  such  occasions 
the  more  experienced  passengers  know  when 
the  ship  is  on  the  point  of  making  a  violent 
lurch,  and  prepare  for  it  accordingly  ;  but 
the  novices  are  usually  taken  unawares,  and 
their  plates,  knives,  forks,  glasses,  chairs, 
and  their  own  persons,  perhaps,  are  sud¬ 
denly  hurled  to  the  lee-side  of  the  cabin. 
However,  those  who  retain  their  places  are 
probably  in  a  situation  not  less  ludicrous  ; 
a  delicate  young  lady  just  recovered  from 
sea-sickness,  will  have  a  large  bam  precipi¬ 
tated  into  her  lap  ;  all  the  wine-bottles  on 
the  table  may  collect  round  a  determined 
water  drinker;  the  epicure  of  the  party  may 
lose  sight  of  his  plate  of  dainties,  and  find  a 
dish  of  boiled  rice  in  its  place;  an  old  In¬ 
dian  may  have  a  quantity  of  grilled  liver 
forced  upon  him ;  and  a  roast  pig  will  per¬ 
haps  be  seen  going  full  speed  towards  a  man 
■who  detests  pork.  When  quietness  is  re¬ 
stored,  and  when  every  one  has  extricated 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  a  great  deal  of 
merriment  may  probably  ensue ;  but  the  ac¬ 
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cident,  if  two  or  three  times  repeated,  ceases 
to  be  an  entertaining  one,  and  eventually 
causes  irritation  among  the  sufferers.” 

Mr.  Howison  asserts,  and  we  think 
correctly,  that  intellectual  operations 
are  suspended  on  board  ship;  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  decided  antipathy  to  a 
sea  voyage,  which  we  suspect  may  be 
referred  in  some  degree  to  the  activity 
of  his  nature;  for,  if  we  rightly  under¬ 
stand  him,  he  is  a  person  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  temperament,  and  the  irksome¬ 
ness  of  confinement  would  weigh  with 
heavier  pressure  on  a  mind  constituted 
as  his, — of  course  a  calm  is  his  abhor¬ 
rence. 

The  following  is  a  splendid  picture. 
Speaking  of  the  modifications  of  ocean 
scenery,  and  depicting  very  beautifully 
the  varieties  of  sun-rise  and  sun-set  in 
different  latitudes,  he  says  : 

“The  most  lovely  and  impressive  sun¬ 
set  I  ever  witnessed  took  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  river  is  30 
miles  wide.  I  was  on  board  ship,  and  we 
lay  on  the  middle  of  the  majestic  stream, 
the  surface  of  which  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
apparently  without  current.  A  number  of 
belugas  or  white  whales  sported  silently  on 
the  still  expanse  around  us,  raising  their 
backs  gradually  above  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
sunny  crescent,  and  then  gliding  downwards 
with  graceful  smoothness  and  elegance. — 
On  one  side  the  dreary  coast  of  Labrador, 
lightened  by  the  glow  of  sunset  into  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  richness  and  verdure,  occupied 
the  horizon  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  American  coast  were  dimly 
visible.  Before  us  we  traced  the  windings 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  saw  them  studded 
with  islands,  and  narrowing  into  a  more  in¬ 
tense  beauty,  until  they  were  lost  amid  the 
recesses  of  accumulated  Hills  aud  forests. 
The  Sun  was  setting  serenely  on  a  land  of 
peace,  a  land  which  was  calling  the  children 
of  misery  to  her  bosom,  and  offering  them 
the  laughing  joys  of  ease  and  plenty.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  Nature’s  works  ;  these  appearing  still 
more  magnificent,  from  our  having  seen  no¬ 
thing  but  ocean  and  sky  for  many  preceding 
weeks.  We  had  just  entered  the  gates  of  a 
new  world,  and  it  was  impossible  to  view  the 
glorious  sunset  that  illumined  its  skies  with¬ 
out  mingled  emotions  of  awe,  gratitude,  and 
exultation.” 

Life  at  Sea  is  followed  by  Boarding¬ 
house  recollections,  and  the  same  keen¬ 
ness  of  observation,  and  the  same  deli¬ 
cate  strokes  of  satire,  are  perceptible. 
The  intrigues,  the  shifts  and  expe¬ 
dients  of  the  conductors  of  these  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  the  homeless,  are  well 
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told,  and  the  habits  of  those  who  te¬ 
nant  them  laughably  discussed.  We 
have  then  a  good  description  of  the 
City  of  Havanna. 

Mr.  Howison’s  forte  is  an  almost 
intuitive  perception  of  character, — no 
disguise  can  hide,  no  artifice  can  es¬ 
cape  from  his  scrutinizing  eye;  and 
the  principal  Boarding-house  of  Ha¬ 
vanna  is  described  with  a  vraisemhlance 
really  excellent.  We  would  willingly 
crowd  our  notice  with  extracts,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  pirate 
his  beauties,  and  to  the  reader  to  anti¬ 
cipate  his  pleasure. 

We  pass  over  an  interesting  Journey 
in  the  Deckan,  abounding  with  vivid 
pictures  of  Asiatic  scenery,  and  of 
Asiatic  morals  and  manners.  The 
short  residence  of  two  days  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  turns  to  the 
best  account,  and  his  description  of  a 
scene  from  the  Sable  Mountain  is 
given  in  Mr.  Howison’s  best  style. — 
Of  the  journey  from  Havanna  to  New 
Providence,  we  can  speak  in  the  same 
terms  of  praise,  abounding  with  anec¬ 
dote  of  interest;  but  we  must  hasten 
on  to  the  second  volume,  containing 
his  account  of  “  Life  in  India,”  from 
which  we  propose  to  give  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts.  And  first  of  manners : 

“  The  only  thing  that  a  stranger  in  Bom¬ 
bay  will  find  to  coincide  with  his  previous 
impressions  respecting  Asiatic  manners,  is 
the  bodily  indolence  of  Europeans  of  all 
classes,  and  the  undisturbed  and  unanxious 
routine  of  life  which  they  enjoy.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  have  men  so  little  to  do 
as  in  India  ;  yet  but  a  small  proportion  of 
that  little  is  done  by  those  to  whom  the 
performance  of  it  belongs.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  things  that  strikes  a  new  comer. 
He  sees  that  existence  is  made  as  easy  to  all 
ranks  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it,  and 
that  no  one  requires  to  pay  any  attention  to 
those  economical  or  domestic  arrangements 
that  would  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable 
art  of  his  time  and  attention,  were  he  at 
ome.  All  little  duties  that  create  annoy¬ 
ance  and  personal  fatigue,  devolve  upon 
servants  and  dependants,  and  gentlemen  of 
every  grade,  from  the  Ensign  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Officer,  seem  to  think  and  feel  that  the 
exertion  of  sleeping,  eating,  and  amusing 
themselves,  is  as  great  a  one  as  they  can 
safely  subject  themselves  to.” 

Of  meals,  it  is  said ; 

“  People  usually  get  up  at  six  in  the 
morning,  or  even  earlier,  and  take  exercise 
of  some  kind,  or  perhaps  transact  business 
before  breakfast.  The  forenoon  is  spent  in 
visiting,  or  in  professional  duties;  and  at 


one  o’clock  a  meal  called  tiffin  is  put  upon 
the  table.  Tiffin  corresponds  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  luncheon,  but  is  infinitely  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  substantial,  consisting  sometimes 
of  beef-steaks  fricaseed,  curries,  hams,  &c. 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  beer  and  wine. 
The  partakers  of  this  unnatural  repast  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  siesta  after  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  going  to  sleep  for  two  hours, 
which  is  a  rational  enough  plan,  the  giddi¬ 
ness  occasioned  by  the  malt  liquor  they 
have  drank  often  rendering  them  unfit  for 
any  thing  else ;  on  awakening  from  their 
afternoon’s  slumber,  people  prepare  for  an 
evening  drive  on  the  Esplanade,  from  which, 
after  viewing  the  same  circle  of  faces,  the 
same  carriages,  and  the  same  uniforms, 
that  they  have  daily  seen  for  many  months 
past,  they  return  soon  after  sunset,  and 
dress  for  dinner.  This  meal  Is  served  up 
about  seven,  and  is  little  more  than  a  pas¬ 
time  and  a  matter  of  ceremony ;  for  in  gene¬ 
ral  most  of  the  dishes  are  sent  from  the  ta¬ 
ble  nearly  untouched, — the  heat,  the  tropi¬ 
cal  languor,  and  the  meridian  tiffin,  all  com¬ 
bining  to  drive  away  appetite.  Coffee  and 
tea  succeed  the  dinner  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  the  party  in  general  separates 
long  before  midnight. 

“  A  large  dinner  party  in  the  East  gene¬ 
rally  proves  a  heavy  and  fatiguing  affair.  It 
consists  of  an  abundant  repast,  of  which  no 
one  cares  to  partake, — of  obsequious  attend¬ 
ance,  useless  as  Inconvenient, — of  people 
who  are  too  indolent  to  endeavour  to  amuse 
each  other,  and  too  weary  to  be  disposed  to 
feel  amused  themselves.” 

Alas  for  Asiatic  morals!  In  one 
passage  we  are  told,  “Were  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Scandal  at  a  loss  where  to  es¬ 
tablish  her  head-quarters,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  their  site  should  be 
Bombay,  and  that  she  should  select 
her  personal  staff  from  the  resident  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  island.’’  And  worse  than 
this,  it  is  added  in  another  page;  “the 
disgusting  licentiousness  with  which 
women  of  the  best  reputation  are  talk¬ 
ed  of,  forms  the  chief  defilement  of 
Indian  society,  and  the  only  base  and 
vile  feature  in  its  composition.  No 
female,  however  correct  or  modest,  is 
safe  from  this  kind  of  profanation.” 
After  discussing  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  setting  forth  in  no  partial  manner 
the  advantage  and  discomforts  of  a  life 
in  India, — after  contrasting  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and 
intermixing  some  very  sensible  re¬ 
marks,  and  administering  some  very 
wholesome  advice,  he  concludes  a 
sketch,  which  is  as  animated  and  in¬ 
terested  a  performance  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive. 


We 
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We  have  no  space  to  enter  on  the 
details  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
volume,  which  is  occupied  with  an 
interesting  paper  on  Foreign  Adven¬ 
ture,  a  chapter  on  the  “  Cantonment 
of  Seroor,”  abounding  with  piquant 
sallies  and  interesting  anecdote,  and 
concluding  with  a  tale,  which  we  dis¬ 
like  almost  as  much  as  we  were  pre¬ 
viously  pleased.  It  is  a  disfiguring 
appendage,  and  we  would  fain  blot  it 
out  for  ever,  as  a  reflection  upon  that 
good  taste  and  that  sound  sense,  which 
are  otherwise  Mr.  Howison’s  charac¬ 
teristics. 

After  all  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Howison,  he  must  forgive  us  if  we 
say,  that  we  cannot  but  recognize  a 
tone  of  high  colouring  (dare  we  call  it 
a  spirit  of  exaggeration)  in  his  volumes, 
which,  though  it  does  not  affect  his 
reputation  as  an  entertaining  Essayist, 
may  in  some  degree  weaken  our  faith 
in  his  fidelity  as  an  Historian.  But 
we  will  not  dismiss  him  with  the 
semblance  of  censure,  much  less  will 
we  “damn  with  faint  praise.’’  It  is 
long  since  we  perused  two  volumes  of 
similar  interest,  written  in  so  agreea¬ 
ble  a  vein.  There  are  few  who  look 
around  them  to  such  purpose, — fewer 
still  who  express  so  ably,  so  wittily, 
and  so  sensibly,  what  they  see  as  Mr. 
Howison.  We  could  travel  with  him 
“from  Dan  to  Beersheba,’’  and  find 
nothing  barren,  for  the  magic  of  such 
a  mind  even  placed — 

Sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 

Solis  in  terrk — 

would,  like  the  fabled  devotion  of  the 
Poet,  but  increase  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  and  enable  him  to  extract 
intellectual  pleasure,  even  in  situations 
the  most  unpromising. 


27*  U  Pastore  Incantalo  ;  or  the  Enchanted 

Shepherd ,  a  Drama  ;  Pompeii ,  and  other 

Poems.  By  a  Student  of  the  Temple ,  &c. 

12mo,  pp.  136.  Hurst  and  Co. 

THERE  is  a  melancholy  foreboding 
in  the  introduction  to  this  little  vo¬ 
lume,  which  disarms  all  criticism,  and 
puts  to  silence  the  voice  either  of 
censure  or  of  praise ; — for  to  him  whose 
spirit  is  hovering  on  the  brink  of  eter¬ 
nity,  “  success  or  miscarriage  are  but 
empty  sounds.’’ 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  that  ac¬ 
complished  scholar  and  elegant  poet 
Wiffen,  and  is  full  of  those  early  indi¬ 
cations  of  poetical  talent,  which  some 
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unnamed  calamity  seems  fatally  to  have 
interrupted. 

We  have  not  witnessed  unmoved 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  youthful 
genius  erecting  its  own  funeral  pile — 
nor  have  we  been  unmindful  of  the 
spirit  which  resignedly  submits  to  so 
afflictive  a  dispensation. 

28.  The  Aral's,  a  Tate  in  four  Cantos.  By 

Henry  Austen  Driver.  8w.  pp.  99. 

Longman  and  Co. 

THIS  is  a  graceful  addition  to  the 
poetry  of  this  most  poetical  age.  Its 
beauties  are  manifold,  and  if,  without 
trespassing  on  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
we  might  use  a  compliment  hitherto 
exclusively  feminine,  we  would  say 
“grace  is  in  all  its  steps.”  It  is  an  af¬ 
fecting  tale,  chaste  enough  for  the 
most  fastidious  delicacy,  poetical 
enough  for  the  most  refined  ear.  We 
will  leave  the  pleasant  task  of  praise, 
and  enter  upon  the  no  less  agreeable 
office  of  analysis. 

The  Poem  opens  on  the  arid  waste 
of  Ichama.  A  lonely  wanderer  is  pur¬ 
suing  his  journey  at  speed,  mocked 
with  the  false  hope  of  the  Mirage,  yet 
urging  his  way  in  spite  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  around  him.  He  encounters  a 
Bedouin  horde  bent  on  plunder;  he 
draws  the  Koran  from  his  garb,  and 
greets  them  with  the  solemn  “  Bis- 
millah;”  they  reply  from  the  same 
source  ;  and  in  an  instant,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  leader,  every  sword  is 
sheathed.  To  him  the  traveller  was 
not  unknown,  and  he  promises  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Arabs  journey  on  by  the 
light  of  a  glorious  evening  (beautifully 
described),  until  they  reach  their  tents. 
Their  carousals  are  characteristically 
related ;  and  then  follows  a  sketen 
that  would  justify  any  praise  we  could 
bestow : 

“  The  last  faint  vestige  of  the  day  was  gone. 
And  deeper  yet  not  dark,  the  ethereal  blue 
O’er-arch’d  the  valley,  round  whose  bosom 
soon 

Repose  with  silent  hand  her  mantle  drew. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  its  stillness  even 
Had  something  social  in  its  power,  all  Hea¬ 
ven 

Was  full  of  beauty ;  and  the  cloudless  Moon 
In  orient  splendour  from  her  starry  throne 
Watch’d  o’er  the  sleep  of  Nature,  as  she  lay 
Curtain’d  in  silver  light  beneath  her  ray, — 
How  mild,  how  renovating  was  that  sleep  ! 
Not  like  the  Desert’s  slumber,  dull  as  deep. 
There  was  a  pulse,  a  breath  in  every  thing 
Betokening  life ;  the  light  wind’s  noiseless 
wing 
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Stirr  d  midst  the  leaves  ;  each  floweret  that 
unfurls  [pearls, 

Its  blossoms  to  the  stars,  now  gemm’d  with 
Gave  forth  its  sweets,  and  mirror’d  on  its 
breast 

The  twinkling  lights  bywhich  it  was  caress’d ; 
And  many  a  waving  bough  in  silence  fann’d 
The  rich  aroma  of  the  shrubs  that  grew 
Profusely  sweet  beneath,  and  softly  threw 
To  Heaven  the  grateful  incense  of  the  land.” 

In  an  hour  like  this  the  aged  wan¬ 
derer  is  invited  by  his  robber  host  to 
relate  the  cause  of  his  rapid  journey 
and  of  his  altered  appearance,  and 
forthwith  the  sage  begins  his  tale.  He 
recites  the  devastation  of  his  country 
by  the  Turks,  and  laments  in  a  high 
tone  the  ineffectual  courage  that  op¬ 
posed  them, — he  tells  how*  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  conflagration  of  his  own  pa¬ 
lace,  and  had  fled  to  the  camp  of  his 
brother,  the  last  fortress  of  freedom ; 
and  here  closed  the  fortunes  of  his 
race  ; — he  retired  to  wear  out  life  as 
an  anchorite ;  the  hope  of  vengeance 
tire  only  feeling  that  remained.  Pie 
goes  on  to  describe  the  cruelties  of  the 
Pasha  Mo  rad,  who  assuming  with  his 
troop  the  character  of  Bedouins,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  predatory  warfare  of  pillage 
and  devastation.  In  this  pursuit  he 
encounters  a  troop,  headed  by  a  Frank 
(a  Christian)  of  noble  lineage,  named 
Otho,  and  the  Pasha’s  only  son  is 
killed  in  single  conflict  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  but  not  until  a  cowardly  assail¬ 
ant  had  wounded  the  latter  in  the 
back.  The  Pasha  smothers  his  ven¬ 
geance  under  the  mask  of  forgiveness 
and  friendship.  He  commands  the 
stranger  to  be  brought  in  safety,  and 
he  is  nursed  with  tenderness. 

“They  met,  and  not  a  trace  remain’d  to 
show 

That  either  e’er  had  deem’d  the  other  foe.” 

The  stranger  is  beguiled  into  unsus¬ 
pecting  confidence, and  surrenders  him¬ 
self  to  an  illusion,  half  real,  half  ideal, 
which  had  haunted  him  in  his  illness ; 
“a  lovely  earthly  shape”  had  kept  vi¬ 
gil  over  his  rest,  hut  vanished  as  he 
awoke.  It  was  no  vision;  he  encoun¬ 
ters  the  same  form  at  twilight  in  the 
garden.  They  meet  again  and  again, 
and  exchange  vows.  This  has  been 
all  effected  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Pasha.  Zobeide,  though  she  called 
the  Pasha  Sire,  was  in  fact  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  brother  with  whom  the 
wanderer  had  fought.  Her  mother 
was  a  Greek  Christian,  and  the  child 
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was  reared  in  that  faith.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fatal  rencontre,  when  her 
foster  brother  was  slain,  she  had  seen 
the  wounded  stranger  conveyed  to  his 
room.  She  had  watched  him  there, 
and  from  pity  she  had  learned  to  love: 

“  When  stretch’d  upon  his  field  the  war¬ 
rior  lies, 

Silent  and  cold  in  Death’s  unconscious  sleep, 
Pile  glistening  night-stars  from  the  pitying 
skies 

Look  down,  and  seem  in  dewy  light  to  weep  ; 
So  whilst  he  slumber’d,  mildly  beam’d  above 
Her  orbs  of  beauty,  dewy  bright  with  love, 
Yet  not  more  modestly  the  star’s  pure  ray 
Withdraws  before  the  unfolding  beams  of 
day, 

Than  did  those  eyes  avoid  his  kindling  gaze, 
When  he  awoke  and  glanc’d  upon  her  face.” 

But  it  was  to  serve  the  Pasha’s  vin¬ 
dictive  purpose  that  this  had  been  per¬ 
mitted.  From  the  “gallery’s  screen 
of  curtain’d  silk”  he  had  witnessed 
these  gentle  ministrations  of  her  pity, 
and  he  had  resolved  she  should  but  in¬ 
crease  the  bitterness  of  the  death  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  Frank.  But 
an  Arab,  faithless  to  his  master,  yet 
true  to  the  wanderer,  whose  slave  he 
had  been,  communicates  the  Pasha’s 
design,  and  it  is  to  circumvent  this 
that  the  narrator  was  hurrying  with 
speed  for  assistance.  Among  the  Be¬ 
douin  Chiefs, 

“  The  Emir  ceas’d,  and  every  scimitar 
Flash’d  forth  as  eager  for  the  common  war.” 

The  third  Canto  begins  the  action 
of  the  Poem,  and  we  will  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  Emir’s  history;  —  fain 
would  we  tarry  among  scenes  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  sublimity  finely  pourtraycd, 
but  space  forbids  ;  nor  can  we  give  the 
description  of  the  Pasha,  that  com¬ 
pound  of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty:  hut. 
to  omit  the  description  of  Zobeide  is 
impossible : 

“He  who  beheld  her  dropp’d  his  dazzled  eyes, 
As  if  some  being  of  celestial  birth 
Had  pass’d  the  golden  threshold  of  the  skies. 
To  wander  plumeless  ’midst  the  scenes  of 
earth. 

From  the  deep  darkness  of  her  glance  there 
beam’d  [dream’d ; 

That  heavenly  light  by  Painims  fondly 
Such  as  ’tis  said  the  Houris’  orbs  possess. 
Fire  temper’d  by  the  dews  of  tenderness. 

On  her  small  lips  a  silent  sweetness  hung, 
Like  ambient  perfume  on  th’  unshaken  rose; 
And  ere  ye  listen’d  to  her  dulcet  tongue, 

Ye  knew  each  sound  which  broke  their  soft 
repose 
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Must  he  all  music ;  as  ye  know,  tho’  mute, 
jH  ow  sweet  would  be  the  accents  of  the  lute. 
If  her  fair  hand  a  flowery  garland  wreath’d, 
In  rival  sweetness  o’er  the  rose  she  breath’d; 
Dim  on  such  skin  were  Oman’s  purest  pearls. 
As  cloudy  streaks  upon  the  virgin  Moon, 
And  not  a  gem  that  lit  her  night-dark  curls, 
Not  all  tire  lustres  of  her  starry  zone, 

Gave  forth  one  ray  to  equal  that  soft  charm, 
That  native  elegance,  which,  like  the  beam 
That  glances  o’er  the  surface  of  a  stream, 
Play’d  round  her  at  each  movement  of  her 
form." 

The  mind  which  so  beauteous  a 
form  enshrines  is  equal  to  her  person, 
and  above  all,  her  innocent  playful¬ 
ness  and  her  gentle  piety  are  very 
soothingly  and  touchingly  described  ; 
and  strong  in  her  Christian  faith,  she 
pours  outlier  prayers  to  the  Redeeming 
God. 

The  fourth  Canto  is  all  bustle  and 
activity  to  its  close.  It  is  ushered  in 
with  a  species  of  Turkish  tournament. 
Glho,  the  warrior  of  the  West,  the 
Christian  lover,  shines  among  the 
flowers  of  Asian  chivalry,  and  rides 
side  by  side  with  the  Pasha  to  the 
field.  But  the  dreams  of  Zobeide  had 
been  troubled,  and  a  pre-sentiment  of 
evil,  which  is  as  finely  as  poetically 
illustrated,  clings  to  her  through  the 
day.  The  pastimes  and  the  different 
sports  are  very  elegantly  given  ;  but 
the  day  closes  on  the  splendid  festival, 
and  the  cavalcade  retrace  their  steps. 
Suddenly  they  diverge  towards  a  cy¬ 
press  grove,  where  Malee,  the  Pasha’s 
son,  lies  buried. 

<(  the  Pasha’s  eyes  now  roll’d 
Portentous,  and  his  victim’s  fate  was  told.’’ 

With  the  bitterest  invective  he  upbraids 
the  Christian  for  the  murder  of  his 
son,  and  taunts  him  with  the  pity 
which  Zobeide  will  feel  for  him.  But 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  Bedouin 
hordes  have  crossed  the  desert,  and  in¬ 
terrupt  the  sacrifice.  The  Pasha’s 
troops  are  surprised  and  fly  ;  they  rally ; 
the  rescued  Frank  fights  at  the  head  of 
the  Arabs,  arud  the  conflict  is  hot  and 
terrible.  Vengeance  and  retribution 
are  sated  with  the  slaughter.  Pale 
beauties  rush  from  bower  and  gallery. 

11  And  where  is  she  the  loveliest  of  them 
all?’* 

She  had  been  conveyed  by  the  demon 
Pasha’s  orders  to  a  rock,  where  the 
tide  was  already  swelling  to  overwhelm 
her.  Her  lover  dashes  down  the  steep, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  boat  which  had 


been  left,  rescues  her  from  a  watery 
grave.  She  is  safe  in  his  arms,  when 
a  shaft,  sent  by  the  Pasha’s  arm,  pierces 
his  breast;  at  that  moment  the  javetin 
of  the  Emir  is  in  the  Pasha’s  heart,  and 
he  falls  toppling  from  the  height  into 
the  sea. 


“  Otho  still  liv’d  to  breathe  a  farewell  sigh, 
And  once  again  he  turn’d  his  fading  eye 
On  Bis  Zobeide,  but  that  lonely  ray 
Hath  told  at  once  all  life  had  left  to  say,— 
That  last  sad  look  hath  centred  in  one  spark 
The  parting  spirit’s  light,  and  all  is  dark ! 
They  sunk  together,  for  their  lives  were  one. 
His  heart  was  still, — hers  could  not  beat 
alone  ; 

Hope  left  the  helm,  to  join  their  lips  in 
death,  [breath ; 

The  passing  wind  receiv’d  their  mingling 
And  by  the  mutterings  of  the  tempest  wed, 
The  billows  form’d  for  them  a  bridal  l>ed  1" 


We  could  have  wished  indeed  that 
the  Author  might  have  told  his  tale 
without  any  aid  of  ours;  but  we  shall 
have  failed  in  our  design  if  the  reader 
be  not  impressed  with  the  power  and 
beauty  of  ‘The  Arabs,’  a  lale  which 
reminds  us  of  some  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  the  deceased  Byron,  and  of 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  living 
Moore.  Perhaps  a  happy  thought  is 
not  always  original  ;  perhaps  an  ori¬ 
ginal  thought  is  not  always  happily  ex¬ 
pressed;  but  there  breathes  through  the 
whole  Poem  so  much  of  tenderness  and 
beauty,  so  much  of  vivid  colouring  and 
powerful  description, — so  much,  if  we 
may  term  it,  of  indigenous  virtue,  that 
embalmed  in  its  own  Arabian  fra¬ 
grance,  it  cannot  but  obtain  the  most 
deserved  popularity. 


29.  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  ;  an  Allegorical 
Poem,  in  four  Cantos.  By  J.  Payne 
Collier.  Small  4 to.  pp.  120.  Septimus 
Prowett. 

ALAS,  for  Allegory  !  Without  pre¬ 
tending  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  its 
expulsion,  or  attempting  to  settle  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  it  be  not  yet  tolerated  in  the 
pages  of  Spenser,  or  of  its  great  pro¬ 
fessor  Bunyan,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  modern  attempt  to  illustrate  Reli¬ 
gion  or  Morals  by  personifying  quali¬ 
ties  and  attributes,  has  been  successful. 
We  dare  not  venture  to  promise  Mr. 
Collier  that  he  is  born  to  restore  an 
obsolete  taste,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  they  who  will  peruse  his  Poem 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  sweetness  of  his  numbers,  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  masters, 

and 
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and  will  feel  no  slight  desire  that  he 
who  can  so  purely  feel  and  so  elegantly 
express  poetical  ideas,  should  never  be 
destined  to  feel  alone,  nor  to  sing  in 
vain. 

The  opening  stanza  is  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture;  we  recommend  it  to  Mr. Glover: 

“  High  in  the  East  the  Sun  of  July  shone, 
Upland  and  valley  streaming  with  the  heat ; 
On  a  hill’s  grassy  side  1  lay  alone, 
O’ercanopied  by  elms,  while  at  my  feet 
Well’d  ever  forth  a  brooklet,  noisy,  fleet, 
That  from  a  fissure  in  the  hill  did  play, 

And  joy’d  from  its  dark  deep  the  light  to 
greet. 

Dancing  and  laughing  all  its  merry  way, 

Like  a  glad  prisoner  ’scaped  to  freedom  and 
to  day.” 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  analyze  a 
Poem  which,  though  sufficiently  simple 
in  its  construction,  would  yet  compel 
us  to  tread  the  Pilgrimage  step  by  step, 
until  we  were  left  in  the  ‘  Poet's  pur¬ 
gatory.’  It  is  avowedly  written  on 
the  model  of  the  “  antique  school 
and  though  the  phraseology  be  occa¬ 
sionally  somewhat  remoter  than  the 
antique,  yet  is  it  a  very  clever  perform¬ 
ance;  and  though  not  immediately  po¬ 
pular,  nor  written  “  ad  captandum,” 
we  dare  predict  for  it  an  abiding  re¬ 
putation,  when  more  noisy  and  more 
talked-of  productions  are  forgotten. 
Like  the  immortal  Milton,  our  poet 
may  not  find  “  fit  hearers”  in  his  own 
generation ;  but,  if  we  mistake  him 
not,  he  is  of  a  temperament  that  can 
commit  the  claims  of  genius  to  pos¬ 
terity,  in  proud  anticipation  of  his 
reward. 

30.  Or  alio  in  CoUegii  Regalis  Medicorum 
Londinensis  /E  dibus  novis  habita.  die  dedi¬ 
cations ,  Junii  xxv.  M.D  CCCX XV.  ab 
Henrico  Halford,  Baronetto ,  Medico  Re¬ 
gis  Ordinario ,  Preside.  4 to.  pp.  16. 

THOUGH  it  is  not  fitting  that 
scientific  works  should  be  written  in 
Latin,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  to 
which  they  are  thus  subject,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  avoiding  which  ambiguity 
has  occasioned  the  barbarism  of  monk¬ 
ish  Latin ;  yet  these  objections  cannot 
attach  to  orations  or  many  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  learned  bodies,  who  ought 
ot  course  to  adopt  forms  suited  £o  their 
(Hguity.  Besides,  every  scholar  is  fond 
of  fine  JLatinity,  and  considers  the  com¬ 
position  of  it  to  be  a  very  elegant  ac- 
cpmplishment.  Such  scholars  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  the  inaugural  Ora- 
440 n  of  the  honourable  and  .grninent 
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Baronet*.  It  is  very  elegant ;  and  the 
only  disappointment  is,  that  it  was 
not  of  course  practicable  to  include  in 
it  the  high  character  of  medical  science 
in  Great  Britain,  not  surpassed,  per¬ 
haps  not  equalled,  in  any  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  : 

“  Quodcunque  Antecessoribus  nostris  vi¬ 
sum  fuerit  in  aedificanda  Domo  su&  moliri 
id  omne  nos  sedulb  conati  sumus  in  reficien- 
da.  Habueruntne  igitur  illi  conclave,  ubi 
Censores  pro  auctoritate  et  dignitate  sua 
congredi  possent  ?  Habemus.  Num  Thea- 
trum  extrui  voluerunt,  in  quo  solennes  eo- 
rum,  qui  merendo  nos  memores  sui  fecerint, 
laudationes  instaurare  possent ;  aut  in  quo, 
si  placuisset,  medicinae  studiosos  instituerent 
docendo?  Nos  etiam  extruximus:  quanquam 
nostrum  est  potihs  de  doctis  judicium  facere, 
quam  indoctos  docere.  An  Coenaculum  ad- 
paraverunt,  ubi  corpus  commode  et jucundb 
reficerent  Socii ;  et  Bibliothecam  aptam  et 
concinnam,  ubi,  negotiis  atque  urbano  oyere 
defessi,  vacui  cur&  ac  labore,  liberae  animi 
remissioni  indulgerent  ?  Adparavimus  nos 
quoque.  Quin  vos  dicite,  illustrissimi  Au¬ 
ditors  (vos  etenim  perspexistis),  annon 
libri,  imagines,  quodcunque  denique  sit  Atti- 
cum,  apud  nos  etiam  Attice  sint  adservata. — 
Provisum  est  porrb  nobis,  quod  Antecessori¬ 
bus  nostris  admodum  deerat,  Museum  ;  in 
quo  reponamus,  quicquid,  ex  Anatomic  pe- 
titum,  humanae  fabricationis  structuram, 
morbo  laesam  vitiatamque,  explicet.”  P.  13. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  in  perfect 
taste ;  and  though  we  felt  rather  dis¬ 
turbed  that  persons  who  are  so  stingy 
in  allowing  the  delights  of  the  Coena¬ 
culum  to  others,  should  say  that  they 
had  made  proper  provision  of  it  for 
themselves,  yet  the  Anglicism  is  a  fine 
trait  of  the  national  character.  No 
public  business  is  done  in  England 
without  a  dinner;  and  we  recollect 
that  when  a  new  county  hall  was 
building,  there  was  great  importunity 
for  a  good  dining  and  ball  room,  sub 
obtentu  of  a  grand  jury  room. 


31.  Bayley’s  Towei'  of  London.  Part  II. 

(  Continued  from  p.  40.) 

SO  great  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Bayley 
in  biography,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
name  in  the  title-page,  we  might  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  volume  was  the  work  of 
Southey.  This  is  no  inconsiderable 
praise  ;  for  in  poetical  display  of  inci¬ 
dent  and  characteristic  features,  in  ju¬ 
dicious  reflection,  and  well-jointed  con¬ 
catenation  of  narrative,  we  know  of  no 

*  Of  the  ceremonies  of  thp  occasion,  see 
p.  7.6. 
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rival,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  Lnu- 
reat.  His  biographical  productions 
resemble  fine  pieces  of  music  ;  con¬ 
trast,  harmony,  and  all  the  respective 
parts  join  in  producing  one  grand  and 
lmjjosing  effect. 

From  Mr.  Bay  ley  we  gather  in  par¬ 
ticular  new  lights  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Constitution,  and  important  eluci¬ 
dations  of  history.  The  first  which  we 
shall  here  notice  is,  that  the  trial  and 
execution  of  State  criminals,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty,  were  merely  fic¬ 
tions  of  law,  by  which  the  Jiat  of  the 
Sovereign  was  put  in  execution,  or  the 
obloquy  of  popular  dislike  removed 
from  his  own  person  to  the  sufferers- 
Charles  the  First  has  been  severely 
blamed,  and  justly  so,  for  sacrificing 
Strafford,  but  he  only  complied  with 
precedent. 

An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Ernp- 
son  and  Dudley.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  were  mere  tools  of  Henry 
VII.  —  common  informers,  with  the 
rank  of  Judges,  who  made  up  a  for¬ 
tune  for  the  Sovereign  and  themselves, 
by  levying  penalties  of  all  sorts.  To 
such  nuisances  popular  hatred  attaches 
of  course.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  public  indignation  de¬ 
manded  punishment  of  them;  but 
they .  had  not  violated  the  law;  they 
had  only  converted  it  to  an  instrument 
of  torture,  a  rack  applied  ad  crumcnam , 
a  part  of  the  human  person  unnoticed 
by  physiologists,  but  possessed  of  most 
surprising  effects  upon  the  nerves  and 
passions,  and  mental  and  muscular  ac¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  no  law  of  course 
prohibiting  this  mode  of  picking  poc¬ 
kets,  this  galvanic  effect  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  constitution;  and  because  the 
Royal  physician  who  administered 
these  unwelcome  medicines  to  cure 
his  subjects  of  repletion  and  dropsy, 
as  to  riches,  was  inaccessible  in  the 
way  of  punishment,  therefore  the 
chemists  who  furnished  the  drugs  were 
the  proper  objects  of  vicarious  suffer¬ 
ing.  Upon  their  pleading,  however, 
that  all  their  acts  had  been  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  Sovereign’s  orders,  the 
Council  found  it  imprudent  to  take 
such  ground  ;  but  on  being  driven  to 
extremities  in  point  of  law  for  their 
jKoceedings,  absolutely  made  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  defendants,  their  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  law,  the  means  of  their  re¬ 
tributive  punishment;  we  say  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  law,  because,  now  at  least, 
it  allows  no  constructive  interpretation 
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of  treason.  It  can  be  proved  only  by 
overt  acts. 

Upon  this  decision  of  Conner!,  that 
they  could  not  be  ccmvictcd  by  the 
means  first  proposed, 

“  They  were  returned  to  the  Tower,  and 
it  being  found  impossible  to  proceed  against 
them  on  these  charges,  without-  entailing 
infamy  on  the  memory  of  the  late  King; 
and  as  the  public  clamor  became  still  more 
loud  for  tlieir  punishment,  means  were  found 
to  accuse  them  of  high  treason,  for  having, 
as  was  pretended,  during  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
illness,  engaged  certain  of  their  friends  to 
be  ready  to  take  arms  at  an  hour’s  warning; 
whence  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  medi¬ 
tated  seizing  the  King’s  person,  and  possess¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  administration.  On 
this  improbable  and  almost  ataurd  charge, 
they  were  both  tried  and  declared  guilty, 
and  the  verdict  against  them  being  followed 
by  a  bill  of  attainder  in  Parliament,  they 
were  sacrificed  to  the  violent  clamours  of  the 
people.  After  a  suspension  of  several 
months,  Henry  was  reluctantly  brought  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  their  execution,  and  they 
were  accordingly  led  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
beheaded  on  the  adjoining  Hill.”  P.  354. 

Now  mark  the  consequence  of  a 
change  of  things*  The  Sovereign  is 
not  now  reduced  to  such  violent  modes 
of  administration,  and  treasonable  acts 
are  only  committed  by  low  people  act¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  faction,  not 
of  the  Sovereign,  but  of  a  party  directly 
hostile  personally  and  politically. 

Mr.  Bayley  next  proceeds  with  the 
trial  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  punished  with  death  because 
a  Monk  had  prophesied  that  he  should 
he  King  of  England,  and  he  had  spoken 
unwisely  on  the  occasion.  Here  en¬ 
sued  another  violation  of  the  law. 
“The  witnesses  were  not  examined  in 
court  before  him,”  hut  he  was  con¬ 
demned  upon  the  depositions  given  for 
his  apprehension,  &c.  (p.  335.)  How- 
ever,  “  he  died  calmly  ;  acknowledged 
that  he  had  offended  against  the  King, 
and  desired  all  other  noblemen  to  take 
warning  from  his  fate  (p.357)  just 
as  a  school-boy,  humiliated  by  a  flog¬ 
ging,  begs  pardon  for  fear  of  another. 
So  different  is  now  the  predominance 
of  intellectual  power  and  high  personal 
character,  that  the  very  lowest  crimi¬ 
nals  only  are  capable  of  suoh  abject 
behaviour. 

The  next  sufferers  were  Bishop 
Fisher,  an  honest  martyr  to  principle 
(understanding  by  the  word  martyr  a 
sufferer  from  principle)  ;  Sir  Thomas 
More  (an  odd  man,  much  extolled 

beyond 
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bcyoncl  his  merits) ;  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  misfortune  of  Henry’s  female  fa¬ 
vourites  was,  that  they  were  of  too 
high  rank  to  be  his  mistresses;  and 
that  as  to  him  the  trammels  of  matri¬ 
monial  law  were  too  irksome  for  his1 
patient  endurance,  after  extinction  of 
affection,  murder,  if  legalized,  was 
in  the  common  course  of  things;  and 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  Clergy  at 
Paul’s  Cross  indirectly  recommended 
the  assassination  of  Mary,  Oueen  of 
Scots.  The  “  Edwardum  nolite  deci¬ 
der?  ,v  &e.  the  famous  equivoque  of 
Adam  Torleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
relative  to  Edw.  II.  is  another  and 
better  known  proof. 

Passing  by  less  important  victims, 
we  come  to  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  never  brought  to 
trial,  and  coolly  murdered,  through  her 
connection  with  the  Royal  line  of 
England.  Not  even  a  suggestion  of 
common  sense  or  decency  was  regard¬ 
ed  in  her  execution,  by  tying  her  arms 
and  legs. 

“  A  scaffold  was  erected  for  her  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  green  within  the  Tower ;  hut 
when  conducted  thither,  and  required  to 
lay  her  neck  upon  the  block,  she  stedfastly 
refused  to  do  so,  declaring  she  was  no  trai¬ 
tor;  ami  the  executioner  followed  her  round 
the  platform,  striking  at  her  hoary  head, 
and  in  this  shocking  manner,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  the  last  of  whole  blood  of  the 
royal  line  of  Plantagenet  was  literally  maul¬ 
ed  to  death!”  P.378. 

With  regard  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  means  utterly  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  were  adopted. 
Articles  of  accusation  were  secretly 
preferred  against  him,  upon  which  he 
was  arrested  ;  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
carried  through  the  Plouse  without  a 
hearing  of  the  prisoner,  or  a  witness 
being  called  to  substantiate  the  charges 
against  him.  P.  382. 

In  p.  387,  Mr.  Bayley  informs  us 
from  Burnet,  that  the  term  Catholic 
Faith  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  applied  to  the  Lutherans, 
“in  its  true  sense,  in  opposition  to  the 
novelties  of  the  See  of  Rome.” 

Such  was  the  barbarism  of  the  age, 
that  when  poor  Anne  Askew  was 
stretched  upon  the  rack,  Sir  Richard 
Rich  and  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley  the 
Chancellor  were  not  only  present,  but 
assisted  in  increasing  her  tortures.  P. 
39 3. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  was  even 
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obliged  to  beg  of  the  Council  sheets 
to  lie  upon.  P.  397. 

We  find  another  instance  of  very 
unjust  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  Seymour : 

“  On  the  27th,  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
sent  by  the  Lords  to  the  Commons  with  a 
message,  that  if  they  desired  to  proceed  as 
the  Lords  had  done,  those  Peers  who  had 
given  evidence  in  their  own  House  should 
come  and  declare  it  to  the  Commons.  But 
the  unpopular  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  Lords  met  with  a  spirited  opposition 
in  the  lower  House ;  many  of  its  members 
argued  forcibly  against  the  injustice  of  at¬ 
tainders  in  absence ;  they  thought  it  strange 
that  some  Peers  should  rise  up  in  their 
places  in  their  own  House  to  relate  matters 
to  the  slander  of  another,  and  that  he  should 
be  thereupon  attainted  ;  and  they  pressed 
that  the  Lord  Admiral  should  be  brought 
to  trial  at  the  bar,  and  be  heard  to  plead  for 
himself.  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  secret  reasons  for  this  not  being  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  sent  from  the  King,  that  he  thought 
it  was  not  necessary  to  send  for  the  Admiral, 
and  that  the  Lords  should  come  down  and 
repeat  before  them  the  evidence  which  they 
had  given  in  their  own  House.”  P.  309. 

Mr.  Bayley  observes  that  this  was  a' 
little  more  regular  than  Parliamentary 
attainders  had  been  in  the  last  reign, 
for  here  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  founded  was  given  before  both 
Houses.  P.310. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  witnesses  against  him 
were  not  examined  in  court,  but  only 
their  depositions  read.  P.  311. 

The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  re¬ 
sembled  the  proscriptions  under  the 
triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Lepidus,  and 
Antony;  situations  in  which  the 
greatest  rogue  has  the  best  chance  of 
safety.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  ventured  so  far  as  they  did  in  the 
matter  of  Lord  Seymour’s  attainder. 

Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  a  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  was  attainted  with 
the  latter,  and  it  seems  that  after  lock¬ 
ing  up  the  Jury  for  part  of  that  day 
and  all  the  following  night,  they  who 
thought  him  innocent  only  yield ed^or 
fear  of  their,  own  lives.  (P.417.)  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  Statesman,  who 
in  our  own  days  held  out  such  a  me¬ 
nace  to  a  Juryman  ? 

As  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Italy  are  studies  for  artists,  go' 
do  we  think  that  State  imprisonments 
in  the  Tower  are  studies  lor  pupils  in 
English  history.  From  the  reign  of 
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Mary,  however,  there  is  no  important 
instruction  to  be  derived.  The  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  butcher’s  shop,  by  Caracci,  is 
only  interesting  from  its  connection 
with  portrait  family-history,  and  fine 
execution.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
any  merit  or  agreeableness  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Mary’s  Slaughter-house, 
or  her  Butcher-bishops.  rl  here  is  only 
disgusting  caricature  in  a  masquerade 
of  mitres  and  blue  aprons,  Bibles  in 
one  hand,  and  hatchets  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Bayley  only  calls  Mary  “  a  stern 
bigot for  our  parts  we  can  form  no 
other  opinion  of  her  than  that  she  con¬ 
strued  the  prophecy  of  turning  the 
Sun  and  Moon  into  blood  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  hoped  that  she  was  the  spi¬ 
rit  appointed  to  execute  it.  She  longed 
for  a  child  ;  but  Providence  possibly 
revented  it,  because  nothing  but 
lood  would  have  issued  from  her 
breasts.  She  had  her  father’s  vices, 
in  spirit  above  proof.  She  was  Maria 
Henry  -  Eightissima  ;  a  daughter 
whose  soul,  body,  bones,  and  nerves, 
were  made  out  of  the  Six  Bloody  Ar¬ 
ticles.  This  is  a  flight  a  la  Burke; 
but  really  we  cannot  think  of  Mary 
without  falling  into  a  violent  passion. 

But  Providence  may  convert  evil 
into  good.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  that  the  disposition  of  her  father 
prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  as  well  as  in  Mary  ;  and  yet  that 
spirit  was  in  the  former  made  the  in¬ 
strument  of  carrying  her  through  her 
perilous  reign,  and  finally  establishing 
the  Reformation.  Hume  says  that  he 
does  not  like  so  many  masculine  qua¬ 
lities  in  her  character  ;  but  more  femi¬ 
nities  would  have  ruined  her.  It  was 
very  properly  said  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  that  the  one  was  a  Oueen  in 
breeches,  and  the  other  a  King  in  pet¬ 
ticoats.  The  perpetual  conspiracies 
against  the  person  of  Elizabeth  justly 
vindicated  the  vigilance  of  her  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  nothing  can  extenuate 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  prisoners.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  our  ancestors  were  savages  ;  and 
it  was  a  rule  of  Government  in  this 
and  the  preceding  reigns,  that  none 
should  meddle  with  State  affairs  but 
the  members  of  the  Administration. 
If  they  did,  they  were  first  warned, 
and  then  surrounded  with  spies,  and 
entrapped  into  imprudent  language  or 
actions,  until  they  had  gone  far  enough 
to  give  a  plausible  face  to  accusation. 
Then  they  were  apprehended  upon  as¬ 


sumed  treason,  and  in  most  instance# 
punished  with  death.  Elizabeth  more 
than  once  complained  of  the  free  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  the  Commons,  notwith¬ 
standing  privilege,  and  always  gave 
them  to  understand  that  to  concern 
themselves  with  her  or  her  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  great  presumption. 

The  custom  of  making  rings  favou¬ 
rite  articles  for  presents  is  well  known  ; 
but  by  no  means  the  reasons  why  they 
in  particular  were  thus  selected  : 

“  Sir  John  Perrot  sent  one  of  his  gen¬ 
tlemen  ashore  with  a  diamond,  as  a  token, 
unto  his  mistress  Blanch  Parry,  willing  hym 
to  tell  hir,  that  a  diamond  coming  unlooked 
for  did  always  bring  good  lookc  (luck)  with 
it ;  which  the  Queene  hearing  of,  sent  Sir 
John  Perrot  a  fair  jewel  hanged  by  a  white 
cypresse,  signifying  withal,  that  so  long  as 
he  wore  that  fur  hir  sake ,  she  did  beleve,  uith 
God’s  hclpe ,  he  should  have  no  harme  .** 
P.  504. 

The  last  incident  lends  further  pro¬ 
bability  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ring 
story  about  Essex. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  igno¬ 
rant  our  ancestors  were  of  the  natural 
properties  of  matter.  We  have  read 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  of  cannon 
having  been  rendered  useless  by  merely 
pouring  poison  into  them  ;  and  we  find 
that  a  fellow  was  hanged  for  treason, 
because  he  had  vowed  to  take  away 
the  Queen’s  life  by  rubbing  poison  on 
the  pommel  of  her  saddle,  and  actually 
made  the  experiment,  but  without  ef¬ 
fect.  He  had  also  anointed  the  Earl 
of  Essex’s  chair,  and  there  it  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  (p.  0O9.)  It  is 
well  known  that  the  supposed  pro¬ 
perty  of  flying,  conferred  upon  the 
broomsticks  of  witches,  was  bestowed 
by  means  of  smearing  them  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  ointment.  See  Fosbroke’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  ii.  527. 

(  To  he  continued.  ) 

32.  The  Life  of  Frederick  Schiller,  compre¬ 
hending  an  Examination  of  his  Works. 

8i’o.  pp.  352.  Taylor  aiul  Hessey. 

THIS  is  an  exceedingly  well  writ¬ 
ten  Life  of  the  German  Shakspeare, 
and  a  most  skilful  analysis  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  extraordinary  genius.  It 
is  a  work  far  exceeding  in  execution 
all  that  it  pretends  to  or  promises,  and 
in  a  style  of  elegance  and  of  occasional 
loftiness  worthy  of  its  subject. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  delighted 
by  a  perusal  of  this  noble  specimen  of 
critical  Biography,  ahd  we  regret  that 

our 
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our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  vindi¬ 
cate  our  praise  by  copious  extracts. 
We  select,  however,  the  following,  as 
an  able  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
literary  character  of  Schiller;  and  as  it 
is  of  this  that  the  volume  principally 
treats,  our  readers  will  perceive  how 
masterly  is  the  hand  which  has  given 
to  us  in  an  English  dress,  not  a  trans¬ 
lation,  but  an  imperishable  and  origi¬ 
nal  record  of  the  finest  genius  which 
Germany,  prolific  of  genius,  has 
brought  forth  ;  in  another  age  to 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  master  spirits  of  his  century,  and 
be  admitted  to  a  place  among  the 
chosen  of  all  centuries. 

“  No  man  (says  his  biographer)  ever  wore 
his  faculties  more  meekly,  or  performed 
great  works  with  less  consciousness  of  their 
greatness.  Abstracted  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  himself,  his  eye  was  turned  upon  the 
objects  of  his  labour,  and  he  pursued  them 
with  the  eagerness,  the  entireness,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  sincerity  of  a  boy  pursuing  sport. 
Hence  his  ‘  childlike  simplicity,’  the  last 
perfection  of  his  other  excellencies.  His 
was  a  mighty  spirit,  unmindful  of  its  might. 
He  walked  the  earth  in  calm  power ;  ‘  the 
staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver’s  beam 
but  he  wielded  it  like  a  wand. 

“  Literature  was  his  creed, — the  dictate 
of  his  conscience.  He  was  an  apostle  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  this  his  call¬ 
ing  made  a  hero  of  him ;  for  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  man  that  he  viewed  it,  and 
undertook  to  cultivate  it,  and  its  inspira¬ 
tions  constantly  maintained  the  noblest  tem¬ 
per  in  his  soul.  The  end  of  Literature  was 
not  in  Schiller’s  judgment  to  amuse  the 
idle,  or  to  recreate  the  busy,  by  showy 
spectacles  for  the  imagination;  least  of  all 
was  it  to  gratify  in  any  shape  the  selfishness 
of  its  professors,  to  minister  to  their  malig¬ 
nity,  their  love  of  money,  or  even  of  fame. 
For  persons  who  degrade  it  to  such  pur¬ 
poses,  the  deepest  contempt  of  which  his 
kindly  nature  could  admit  was  at  all  times 
in  store.  ‘Unhappy  mortal  1’  says  he  to 
the  literary  tradesman,  the  man  who  writes 
for  gain  ;  *  unhappy  mortal !  that  with  science 
and  art,  the  noblest  of  all  instruments,  ef- 
fectest  and  attemptest  nothing  more  than 
the  day  drudge  with  the  meanest, — that  in 
the  domain  of  perfect  freedom,  bearest  about 
in  thee  the  spirit  of  a  slave.’  As  Schiller 
viewed  it,  genuine  Literature  includes  the 
essence  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  what¬ 
ever  speaks  to  the  immortal  part  of  man.” 

Again  ; 

“On  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  him 
happy.  His  days  passed  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  ideal  grandeur ;  he  lived  among  the 
glories  and  solemnities  of  universal  Nature  ; 
his  thoughts  were  of  Sages.,  and  Heroes,  and 
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scenes  of  Elysian  beauty.  It  is  true  he  had 
no  rest,  no  peace,  but  he  enjoyed  tire  fiery 
consciousness  of  his  own  activity,  which 
stands  in  place  of  it  for  men  like  him.  It  is 
true  he  was  long  sickly,  but  did  he  not  even 
then  conceive  and  body  forth  ‘  Max  Picco- 
lomini,’  and  ‘Thekla,’  and  the  ‘Maid  of 
Orleans,’  and  the  ‘Scenes  of  William  Tell?’ 
It  is  true  he  died  early,  but  the  Student  will 
exclaim  with  Charles  XII.  in  another  case, 
‘  Was  it  not  enough  of  life,  when  he  had 
conquered  kingdoms?’  Those  kingdoms 
which  Schiller  conquered  were  not  for  one 
nation,  at  the  expense  of  suffering  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  they  were  soiled  by  no  patriot’s  blood, 
no  widow’s,  no  orphan’s  tear, — they  are 
kingdoms  conquered  from  the  barren  realms 
of  darkness,  to  increase  the  happiness,  and 
dignity,  and  power  of  all  men, — new  forms  of 
truth,  new  maxims  of  wisdom,  new  images 
and  scenes  of  beauty,  won  from  the  ‘  void 
and  formless  infinite,’  a  h  ala, — ‘a 

possession  for  ever,’  to  all  the  generations 
of  the  earth.” 

Now  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
beautiful,  and  we  are  unwilling  to 
weaken  its  effect,  by  adding  a  syllable 
of  our  own ;  but  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that,  after  all,  “  the  highest 
style  of  man’’  is  that  of  “Christian.’’ 
To  assert,  therefore,  that  the  ‘‘fiery 
consciousness  of  activity ”  was  in  “the 
place  of  rest”  to  Schiller,  seems  to  us 
to  argue  a  frame  of  mind  far  from  the 
influence  of  that  wisdom,  compared 
with  which  the  sublimest  speculations 
of  the  philosopher  are  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance,  and  the  proudest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  human  intellect  altoge¬ 
ther  lighter  than  vanity.  We  will  not 
pursue  the  subject.  We  can  only  re¬ 
peat  our  general  praise  of  this  able  vo¬ 
lume,  which  exhibits,  in  no  ordinary 
manner,  both  elegance  of  style  and 
acuteness  of  analytical  criticism. 


33.  Antiquities  in  Westminster  Abbey.  An¬ 
cient  Oil  Paintings  and  Sepulchral  Brasses 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter ,  West¬ 
minster  ;  engraved  from  Drawings  by 
G.  P.  Harding,  with  an  Historical ,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  and  Heraldic  Description,  by 
Thomas  Moule,  Author  of  Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,  fyc.  4 to.  pp.  48. 

OF  Westminster  Abbey  and  its 
glorious  contents  we  are  professed  de¬ 
votees,  and  we  ever  welcome  with  un¬ 
feigned  satisfaction  any  publication 
tending  to  illustrate  its  history  or  dis¬ 
play  its  beauties.  Actuated  by  these 
feelings,  we  dilated  at  some  length  on 
Messrs.  Neale  and  Brayley’s  excellent 
History  (see  voL  xcm.  pp.  137,  23(5). 

What 
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What  Mr.  Smith  some  years  since 
performed  for  the  relics  of  early  paint¬ 
ing,  at  that  time  discovered  in  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Westminster,  is 
here  performed  for  some  similar  spe¬ 
cimens  of  painting  and  engraving  in 
the  ancient  Church.  Mr.  Harding, 
with  whom  this  Work  has  origi¬ 
nated,  is  well  known  as  the  artist, 
to  whose  industry  and  research  the 
public  are  indebted  for  that  complete 
series  of  Portraits  of  the  Deans  of 
Westminster,  which  is  an  almost  ne¬ 
cessary  accompaniment  to  Mr.  Neale’s 
History.  Of  the  present  publication  a 
similar  opinion  may  be  given  ;  —  it 
should  at  least  stand  on  the  same 
shelf. 

The  plates  are  in  the  best  style  of 
line-engraving,  and  in  number  twelve; 
three  represent  Paintings  on  an  an¬ 
cient  wooden  enclosure  near  the  altar, 
and  each  of  the  others  some  remark¬ 
able  monumental  Brass. 

On  the  former  subject  an  interesting 
discussion  is  introduced,  on  which  we 
hope  to  enter  more  fully  another  month. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here,  that 
Mr.  Harding’s  drawings  excel  in  accu¬ 
racy  all  former  representations  of  the 
same  subjects ;  and  that,  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  some  old  boarding,  whilst  he 
was  making  his  drawings,  he  has  at¬ 
tained  a  more  perfect,  and  indeed  com¬ 
plete,  view  of  the  paintings. 

The  Brasses  engraved  are  those  of 
John  Waltham,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
ob.  1395  ;  Robert  Waldeby,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  ob.  1397;  Eleanor 
Bohun,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  ob. 
1399;  Sir  John  Ilerpeden,  knt.  fifth 
husband  of  Joan  de  la  Pole,  grand¬ 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John 
Lord  Cobham,  ob.  1457 ;  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Bourchier,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Berners,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
1471  ;  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  knt. 
Chamberlain  to  Prince  Edward,  ob. 
temp.  Edw.  IV.;  John  Esteney,  Ab¬ 
bot  of  Westminster,  ob.  1498;  Sir 
Humphrey  Stanley,  knt.  ob.  1505; 
and  John  Bill,  D.  D.  the  first  Dean 
of  Westminster,  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
foundation,  ob.  15bl.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  which  accompany  these  minutely 
accurate  plates  seem  very  complete, 
each  containing  a  short  memoir  of  the 
person  represented.  In  some  observe 
tious  on  the  armour.  Dr.  Meyrick, 
with  his  accustomed  liberality,  has 
rendered  much  assistance. 


We  have  here,  says  Mr,  Motile, 
“  cverv  sepulchral  in  Ugh  a  ted  brass 
plate  within  the  Abbey,  in  which  the 
portrait  remains.”  'That  the  brasses 
remaining  in  Westminster  Abbey 
should  be  so  few,  is  to  us  surprising, 
since  there  are  some  hundred  Parish 
Churches  which  contain  more,  though 
they  be  not  of  such  importance.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  the  spoliators 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  were  more 
than  usually  active. 

84.  Hints  on  Rural.  Residences.  By  Nicho¬ 
las  Carlisle,  Esq.  Sec.  Soc.  Antiq.  fyc.  £fc. 

4/o.  pp.  107. 

THE  modern  enlarged  and  philoso¬ 
phical  modes  of  treating  Archaeology 
connect  it  with  science,  taste,  high 
reason,  and  philosophy;  and  the  union 
of  the  picturesque  with  it,  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  its  members,  may  be  attended 
with  much  utility.  It  inculcates  a 
good  taste  in  the  decoration  of  ruins, 
and  the  preservation  of  old  buildings  ; 
and  it  suggests  the  useful  rple,  that  old 
houses,  w'hich  it  is  inconvenient  or 
wasteful  to  destroy,  may  be  successfully 
Gothicized,  though  they  baffle  every 
attempt  at  being  conformed  to  the 
Grecian  style  ;  and  that  the  irregula¬ 
rities,  which  are  ruinous  to  the  latter, 
are  ornamental  in  the  former.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  other  important  rea¬ 
sons.  Men  of  investigation  and  men 
of  taste  ought  always  to  be  one  and  the 
same.  Investigation  united  with  taste, 
forms  the  same  leading  character  in 
arts  and  elegant  pursuits,  as  the  former 
quality  united  with  judgment  does  on 
the  Bench  and  in  the  Senate;  and 
what  the  one  does  for  grand  constitu¬ 
tional  purposes,  the  other  does  for  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Improvement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  ought  also  to  be  the  object  of  every 
man  of  learning  who  is  not  a  pedant, 
and  to  he  consequent  upon  even  asso¬ 
ciating  with  him. 

Landscape  gardening  is  peculiarly  a 
gentleman’s  study.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  pre-eminently  excels  in 
it.  Much  discussion  might  be  indulg¬ 
ed  on  the  subject,  but  in  questions  of 
feeling,  that  is  unnecessary,  for  to 
what  purpose  is  explanation  why  a 
person  is  hot  or  cold,  or  hungry  or 
thirsty,  where  the  knowledge  is  not 
connected  with  a  philosophical  object? 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  home  is  al¬ 
ways  dear,  and  that  improvements 
tending  to  the  greater  felicity  of  that 
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sensation,  of  course  augment  happi¬ 
ness.  A  man  cannot  live  in  a  bad 
house,  or  one  unornamented,  unless 
he  be  a  man  without  taste,  an  unedu¬ 
cated  man,  or  one  with  money,  who 
looks  for  his  comforts  only  in  starving 
avarice,  or  sotting. 

Turn,  however,  where  we  will,  em¬ 
bellished  residences  gratify  the  eye,  and 
the  fashion  is  growing.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  very  useful  to  concentrate 
such  knowledge  as  may  not  only  tend 
to  the  production  of  taste  of  the  first 
character,  but  of  wisdom,  in  the  choice 
of  situation  and  modes  of  arrangement. 

With  these  valuable  objects  in  view, 
Mr.  Carlisle  has  collected  with  taste 
and  judgment  the  best  parts  of  the  re¬ 
quisite  knowledge  into  a  short  com¬ 
pass  ;  and  we  affirm,  without  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contradiction,  that  any  man  who 
builds  or  improves  without  first  perus¬ 
ing  this  book,  is  to  blame,  because 
he  then  undertakes  to  write  a  letter, 
without  knowing  how  to  use  a  pen. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  not  men 
who  are  so  silly,  but  they  and  others 
may  be  persons  who,  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  professional,  may  not  be  so  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  it  as  is  neces¬ 
sary,  when  that  subject,  from  becoming 
fashionable  and  general,  requires  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  it  in  all  persons. 
Such  a  knowledge  is  indispensable,  to 
prevent  error  and  imposition.  Leaving, 
therefore,  our  readers  to  consult  the 
work  for  principles  of  high  taste,  upon 
all  the  points  to  which  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  refers,  we  shall  give  extracts, 
which  show  the  utility  of  the  book,  in 
regard  to  information  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable  character. 

We  allude  to  the  preparatory  pro¬ 
cesses  before  building, — voyages,  for 
which  this  work  furnishes  a  proper 
compass  and  charts,  and  without 
which  it  is  very  common  to  set  sail, 
to  the  frequent  shipwrecking  of  a 
cargo  of  money,  pleasure,  and  comfort. 

The  first  things  to  be  consulted  are, 
aspect  and  situation,  the  effects  of 
which  are  shown  in  various  forms,  by 
letter-press  and  diagrams.  The  next 
point  is  not  to  attend  to  designs  and 
drawings,  because  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  the  artist,  difference  be¬ 
tween  geometrical  and  perspective  de¬ 
lineation,  and  the  drawings  beino-  only 
miniatures,  the  effect  of  the  building 
may  be  disappointing.  Instead  of 
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these  drawings,  Mr.  Carlisle  recom¬ 
mends  models^  of  which  he  speaks 
thus  (pp.  33—36): 

“The  gentleman  who  would  proceed 
with  confidence  in  a  journey  through  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  enjoy  a  clear  view  of  the 
termination  of  his  labours,  with  all  the  bye 
and  crooked  ways  which  lead  thereto, — to¬ 
gether  with  the  pitfalls  of  the  unrighteous 
mammon  which  intervene,  so  as  to  secure 
the  one  and  escape  the  others,  will  perhaps 
pursue  the  following  steps  :  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  he  do  cause  a  complete 
though  plain  Model  of  the  Design  he  has 
fixed  upon  to  be  made  very  accurately,  to 
a  scale  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot ;  the  several  stories  to  be  contrived  so 
as  to  lift  on  and  off  at  pleasure,  that  every 
part  may  be  easily  and  minutely  scrutinized 
and  measured.  Gentlemen  who  have  not 
been  so  far  conversant  in  plans,  as  to  judge 
therefrom  with  certainty,  ought  not  to 
grudge  the  trifling  charge  of  three,  four,  or 
five  guineas  for  a  toy  of  this  kind, — the  in¬ 
formation  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  may  prevent  much  of  the  opprobrious 
work  of  alteration,  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

“  Being  possessed  of  such  a  Model,  and 
having  obtained  thereby  a  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory  idea  of  the  forms,  situations,  con¬ 
nections,  and  dependencies  of  the  several 
apartments,  his  next  step  will  be  to  minute 
down  the  general  dimensions  of  such  of 
them  at  least  as  are  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  competency  of  their  magnitudes,  let 
him  try  the  dimensions  of  several  rooms  of 
similar  descriptions  in  the  houses  of  his 
friends,  until  he  meets  with  such  as  shall 
agree  so  nearly  with  his  minutes,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  the  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency  of  the  capacities  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  Model.  This  should  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  a  useless  trouble, — 
the  ideas  which  we  form  of  magnitudes  are 
often  exceedingly  deceptions,  and  therefore 
the  best  and  most  certain  means  should  be 
used  to  regulate  and  correct  them,  which 
undoubtedly  are  those  that  are  now  recom¬ 
mended.  As  to  the  common  method  of 
measuring  out  the  lengths  and  breadths  of 
the  intended  apartments  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  some  very  large  room,  and  setting  chairs, 
tables,  or  screens,  to  confine  their  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  shape  their  forms, — this  method 
will  by  no  means  answer  the  purpose  so  well, 
— a  tolerable  good  room  tried  in  this  way, 
will  appear  confined  and  trifling.” 

“  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  procure  a  few  blocks  of  wood, 
cut  out  by  the  scale  of  the  Model,  to  the 
proper  general  dimensions,  the  shapes  of 
bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  and  other  common 
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pieces  of  furniture,  the  placing  of  which  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Model,  will  be  of 
considerable  use  in  judging  of  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  the  design.  He  will  now  of 
course  be  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  me¬ 
rits  of  his  Model, —  and  if  he  can  discover* 
no  material  defects,  may  call  in  his  friends 
and  his  foes  too,  if  he  pleases,  and  submit 
the  whole  to  their  criticism, — there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  will  be  well  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  3uch  advice  as  shall  be 
really  sensible  and  proper,  and  will  easily 
distinguish  it  from  such  as  may  be  dictated 
by  mere  whim  or  caprice,  and  the  result 
will  determine  him  whether  he  shall  adopt 
the  Model  as  it  stands,  or  with  any  prac¬ 
ticable  improvements;  or,  whether  he  shall 
throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  procure  another 
formed  upon  better  principles,  and  repeat 
his  whole  operation  over  again.  It  will  be 
exceedingly  well  worth  Ids  while,  if  he  can¬ 
not  fix  for  himself,  to  let  Ins  friends  alter, 
mangle,  and  burn,  three  or  four  Models, 
one  after  another,  till  he  has  at  length  satis¬ 
fied  them  all,  and  himself  too,  if  possible, — 
but  let  him  be  resolute  in  this  one  single 
point,  which  is,  that  he  does  not  by  any 
means  suffer  a  stick  or  a  stone  of  his  building 
to  be  altered  after  it  is  once  begun,  let  friends 
or  foes  say  what  they  will. 

“To  examine  the  proportions  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  a  design,  and  form  a  competent 
judgment  of  its  effects,  supposing  an  exact 
Model  has  been  made  of  it,  let  a  board  or 
table  (covered  with  green  cloth  if  you  please) 
be  raised  to  such  a  height,  as  that  the  top 
thereof  may  be  just  so  many  feet  and  inches 
by  the  scale  of  the  model  below  your  eye, 
as  your  eye  really  is  above  the  ground  on 
which  you  stand, — the  Model  being  placed 
upon  this  board  or  table  in  the  open  air, 
clear  of  the  view  of  other  objects,  will  then 
produce  the  same  effect  in  every  respect  as 
the  building  would  do  if  it  was  actually  com¬ 
pleted.  This  must  certainly  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  ideas  that  perspective  drawings 
can  furnish,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  the  exterior  of  a  Model,  to 
examine  it  in  any  other  situation  with  a  view 
to  judge  of  its  merits  or  effects.” 


36.  Fosbroke’s  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities. 

CCcmtinued  from  Part  J.  p.  54. J 
HAVING,  in  our  last  Part,  gone 
through  the  first  volume  of  this  im¬ 
portant  Work,  we  think  it  fit  that  we 
should  now  give  some  extracts. 

“  Stalking-Horse  and  Bull. — The  Alba¬ 
nian  sportsmen  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  practise 
the  old  method  of  shooting  with  a  stalking- 
lvorse  ;  i.  e.  by  carrying  the  picture  of  a 
horse,  or  a  cow,  behind  which  they  conceal 
themselves,  and  take  their  aim  through  a 
hole  in  the  picture,  Among  us,  the  stalk¬ 


ing-horse  was  either  a  real  horse,  i  an  old 
jade  (says  the  Gentleman’s  Recreation) 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  water,  which  way  the  sports¬ 
man  pleased;’  or  a  piece  of  old  canvas, 
shaped  like  a  horse  grazing,  stuffed,  painted 
brown,  and  fixed  to  a  staff,  with  a  sharp 
iron  at  the  end,  to  stick  into  the  ground  ; 
when  the  fowl  became  familiar  with  the 
horse,  they  made  a  stalking  ox  or  cow, 
and  stalking  stags  or  deer,  especially  for 
fenny  grounds,  and  even  trees,  shrubs,  and 
bushes,  all  of  painted  canvas.” 

“  Stocks. — The  ancients  hud  the  vippui, 
a  kind  of  wooden  fetters,  with  which  they 
punished  criminals  and  slaves ;  and  nervus , 
a  frame  of  wood  with  five  holes,  two  each 
for  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  other  for  the 
neck.  At  Pompeii  were  found  stocks,  pro¬ 
bably  about  four  ells  long,  and  so  contrived, 
that  ten  prisoners  might  be  chained  by  the 
leg,  each  leg  separately,  by  the  sliding  of  a 
bar.  The  Barnacles  of  the  Middle  Age 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  stocks,  but  ex¬ 
tended  the  legs,  by  distances  of  the  holes, 
according  to  the  offence.  Stocks  were  an¬ 
ciently  moveable,  and  kept  in  castles,  being 
an  appendage  to  the  inner  gate,  even  for  the 
detention  of  prisoners,  till  they  could  be 
conveniently  taken  to  prison.” 

“  Table-Cloth. — The  Romans  began  to 
cover  the  table  with  cloths  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperors.  Seme  were  striped  with 
gold  and  purple.  Montfaucon  adds,  that 
they  were  of  linen,  sometimes  painted  or 
worked  with  gold.  D’Arnay  says  also,  that 
table  linen  was  very  rare  in  England  about 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
was  certainly  not  unusual.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  dined  with  a  clean  cloth ;  and  they 
called  it  reod-sceat  ;  their  successors  drapet. 
We  find  in  the  Life  of  St.  Ives,  even  a  cloth 
laid  for  a  poor  man.  A  singular  feudal  pri¬ 
vilege  appears  in  Du  Cange,  that  of  the 
Lord  being  entitled  to  the  table-cloth, 
towel,  &c.  of  the  house,  where  lie  dined.  A 
father  giving  advice  to  his  son,  particularly 
recommends  him,  as  one  means  of  success 
in  life,  to  have  bis  table  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth  :  and  there  is  a  complaint  made  against 
the  monks  for  putting  before  their  visitors 
a  dirty  one.  It  seems  that  table-cloths  were 
made  for  the  U3e  of  the  nobility  and  opulent 
gentry,  of  great  value.  One  would  cost  18/. 
Damask  table-cloths  are  ancient.  La  Broc- 
quiere  thus  describes  some  used  abroad. 
They  are  (he  says)  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  round,  having  strings  attached  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  drawn  up  like  a  purse. 
When  they  are  used  they  are  spread  out, 
and  when  the  meal  is  over  they  are  drawn 
up,  so  that  all  which  remains,  even  to  a 
crumb  is  preserved.” 

“  Tmcel. — The  Labamim,  one  kind  ol 
Towel,  consisted  of  white  and  nappy  linen. 
It  was  used  to  receive  the  infant  from  the 
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baptismal  font,  to  wipe  the  body  after  bath¬ 
ing,  and  to  wrap  up  corpses.  The  Towel 
was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hand-cloth  ;  and  the 
Kitchen-towel  the  Torsonum  Culincs  of  the 
Middle  Age.  In  1444  we  find  napkins  with 
stripes  of  another  stuff.  Some  Towels  were 
put  round  the  neck  while  chipping  bread, 
&c.” 

“  Vignette. — In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  term  was  applied  to  ornaments  upon 
silver,  &c.  in  the  manner  of  Vines,  whence 
the  term.  Marchand  says,  that  Rastoldt 
was  the  first  printer,  or  artist,  who  intro¬ 
duced  ornaments,  capital  initials,  flowers, 
and  vignettes.  He  lived  in  147b'-  Pyuson 
is  probably  the  first  printer  in  England,  who 
introduced  borders  and  vignettes  in  his  books. 
Vignettes  with  human  figures  are  probably 
of  the  date  of  1527.” 

“ Bankers .  —  The  Encyclopedists  say, 
that  the  Trapezitcs  of  the  Greeks,  and  Ar- 
gentarii  or  Nummularii  of  the  Romans, 
were  persons  who  lent  money  upon  usury, 
kept  the  accounts  of  other  usurers,  and  ex¬ 
changed  worn  for  new  money ,  for  a  profit, 
but  did  not  deal  in  cheques ,  drafts ,  &c. 
Beckman,  however,  says,  that  they  did  pay 
money  by  a  bill,  which  process  was  termed 
perscril'ere  and  rescrihere,  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  or  draft  attributio,  and  dealt  besides 
in  exchanges  and  discounts.  Philip  the 
Fair,  in  1304,  ordered  a  bank  to  be  held 
upon  the  great  bridge  of  Paris  ;  and  they 
had  booths  and  tables  before  church-doors, 
&c.  called  ‘  Menses  Cambiatorum. ,’  (our 
Scriptural  ‘  tables  of  the  Money-changers') 
stands  at  fairs  for  changing  money,  &c. 
They  were  obliged  to  give  security  in  pro¬ 
perty,  and  were  formed  into  Gilds.  We  had 
a  set  of  them  called  Caursini ,  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  Caursina  at  Florence  ;  it  being  agreed, 
that  however  divided,  thev  should  take  the 
name  of  that  family,  penes  quarn  summa 
mercaturce  erat.  All  the  Italian  merchants 
who  practised  usury  were  called  Lombards  ; 
hence  our  Lombard  Street.  The  draft  of 
one  Banker  upon  another,  and  the  check, 
occur  in  Rymer.  The  deposit  of  money  to 
be  let  out  at  interest  is  a  practice  of  the 
Roman  Argentarii,  who  exercised  their 
trade  in  the  Forum,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  town  Magistrate  ;  and  when  they  ceased 
to  show  themselves,  their  bankruptcy  was 
declared  by  these  words,  foro  cessit.” 

“  Barber,  Barber-Surgeon. — The  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  is  scanty.  In  Greece  there  were 
both  Barbers  and  Barber-surgeons  ;  but 
the  shop  of  the  latter  was  deemed  a  more 
genteel  lounge  for  the  news.  Ticinius  Mena 
introduced  them  into  Rome  from  Sicily, 
A.U.C.  454.  They  not  only  dressed  the 
hair  and  beard,  but  cut  nails.  The  bason 
is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel.  It  is  the  Cautha- 
rus  of  the  Middle  Age,  of  bright  copper. 
Juvenal  speaks  of  the  snapping  of  the  scis- 
sars,  transferred  in  the  Middle  Agee  to  the 


snapping  of  the  fingers.  Plutarch  mention* 
the  cloth,  the  tousorium  of  Du  Cange,  the 
mirror,  now  a  looking-glass,  the  chair,  and 
their  loquacity.  Our  barbers  were  not  only 
musicians,  but  kept  some  musical  instru¬ 
ment  for  their  customers  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  while  waiting,  which  practice 
newspapers  have  superseded.  The  privilege 
of  making  and  selling  aqua  vitce  remained 
after  their  eternal  separation  from  surgery, 
in  some  places,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  In  Brand’s  Newcastle,  we 
find  it  ordered,  December  11,  1711,  that 
perriwig-making  be  considered  part  and 
branch  of  the  Company  of  Barber -Chirur- 
geons.  A  staff,  bound  by  a  ribbon,  was 
held  by  persens  being  bled,  and  the  pole 
was  intended  to  denote  the  practice  of  phle¬ 
botomy.” 

“ Auction ,  Auctioneer. — 1.  In  the  Ro¬ 
man  sales,  a  spear  was  fixed  in  the  Forum, 
by  which  stood  a  Cryer,  who  proclaimed 
the  articles.  A  catalogue  was  made  in  ta¬ 
bles,  called  Auctionaries.  The  seller  was 
called  Auctor ,  and  the  bidders  Sedores. 
They  signified  their  bidding  by  lifting  up 
their  fingers,  and  the  highest  bidder  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  Magistrate’s  permission  was 
necessary  for  a  sale.  About  the  Forum, 
were  a  number  of  silversmiths’,  or  rather 
bankers’  shops,  where  things  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  were  registered  and  sealed.  At  their 
shops,  the  auctions  were  in  general  made, 
in  order  that  these  Argentarii  might  note 
on  the  tables  the  names  of  the  buyers  ;  and 
the  goods  were  delivered  under  the  Magis¬ 
trate’s  authority.  Buying  in,  or  redemp¬ 
tion,  was  made  by  giving  security  through  a 
friend,  which  was  termed  Dejicere  libellos. 
Petronius  gives  a  hand-bijl  of  an  auction, 
literally  thus :  ‘  Julius  Proculus  will  make 
an  auction  of  his  superfluous  goods  to  pay  his 
debts’  Estates,  pictures,  &c.  were  sold  by 
the  Romans  in  this  way,  as  now,  and  sales 
sometimes  lasted  two  months. 

“  In  the  Middle  Age  the  goods  were 
cried  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  added,  with  a  very 
loud  noise.  The  use  of  the  spear  was  re¬ 
tained,  the  'auctions  being  called  Sublxasta- 
tiones  ;  and  the  Subhastator,  or  auctioneer, 
was  sworn  to  sell  the  goods  faithfully.  In 
Nares  we  have,  sold  at  a  pike  or  spear,  i.  e. 
by  public  auction  or  outcry ;  and  auctions, 
called  port-sales,  because  originally,  per¬ 
haps,  sales  made  in  ports.  The  cryer  stood 
under  the  spear,  as  in  the  Roman  sera,  and 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century  called  cursor. 
In  London,  sales  by  auction  were  held  at 
Mercers’  Hall,  and  other  public  places.  2. 
The  barbarous  Latin  Auctionarius  signified 
a  tradesman  who  augmented  his  property, — 
properly  speaking,  one  who  bought  old, 
worn,  and  damaged  goods,  to  sell  them 
dearer  afterwards, — a  regrator,” 
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36.  Reine  Canziani ;  a  Tale  of  Modern 

Greece.  In  two  volumes.  Hurst,  Robin¬ 
son,  &c. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  imagination  of  Milton 
must  have  been  to  him  a  source  oi 
great  happiness,  and  we  think  that  ab¬ 
stract  feelings  maybe  sensualized,  may 
be  as  it  were  manufactured  into  nerves, 
and  become  capable  of  physical  mate¬ 
rial  enjoyment.  A  cold-blooded  vil¬ 
lain  of  high  intellectual  qualifications 
may  thus  invest  his  imagination  with 
passions,  and  revel  in  a  voluptuousness 
unknown  to  others.  The  endearments 
of  a  fond  female,  who  deeply  loves  the 
object,  may  furnish  an  exquisite  treat 
to  the  additional  susceptibility  of  such 
a  refined  libertine;  and  he  may  seek 
for  the  same  gratifications  by  seduc¬ 
tion  as  an  epicure  does  by  French 
cookery.  An  illustration  of  these  opi¬ 
nions  is  afforded  by  the  Novel  before 
us,  which  is  all  through  well  written. 
Lord  Byron,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Avlone,  is  made  to  corrupt  a  charming 
Greek  girl,  whom,  by  consummate  art, 
he  inveigles  into  the  most  passionate 
love.  He  deserts  her;  comes  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  marries  a  beautiful  and  bril¬ 
liant  woman.  The  poor  girl  mourns 
like  Sappho,  and  withers  away  into 
death. 

Now  really  Lord  Byron  has  no  good 
qualities  to  spare  ;  and  it  is  rather  cruel 
to  over-blacken  his  memory.  Sir  Eger¬ 
ton  Brydges  says  (i.  263),  in  his  Re¬ 
flections,  “It  is  unpardonable  to  load 
him  with  reproaches,  while  men  who 
have  passed  their  days  in  sleep,  and 
their  nights  at  the  gambling  house, 
reckless  of  fortune,  and  of  all  that  is 
estimable  in  life,  live  on  without  in¬ 
dignation  or  painful  notice.” 

We  shall  not,  however,  detail  the 
contents  of  this  Novel  (because  the 
plot  is  an  everyday  case),  but  proceed 
to  notice  an  elegant  specimen  of  Taste, 
tending  to  improve  tne  barbarism  and 
vulgarity  of  our  funereal  emblems. 

“There  is  a  simple  tomb  in  Athens, 
composed  of  one  single  slab  of  white  mar¬ 
ble  ;  a  stripling  palm  tree  waves  over  it  its 
light  graceful  foliage.  The  epitaph  that  is 
carved  on  the  naaible  is  one  that  she  loved, 
—it  i6  one  that  he  whose  falseness  had  laid 
her  there,  had  fixed  in  her  memory ;  it  is — 
‘  Farewell  !’  A  white  rose  has  been  placed 
above  that  motto  ;  ’tis  said  there  was  on  it 
a  blemish  inflicted  by  some  profaning  touch  ; 
but  that  spot  on  its  delicate  texture  seemed 


[Aug. 

only  to  enhance  the  dazzling  white  of  the 
surrounding  petals, — meet  emblem  of  her 
whose  grave  it  perfumes.  On  her  name 
alone  rests  one  detracting  shade, — her  soul 
is  all  pure  and  spotless.”  P.  2yi. 

Now  what  are  our  emblems  ?  An 
infant’s  head  with  wings, — a  mon¬ 
strous  conception  which  Belzoni  saw 
in  Egypt;  a  scull  with  a  laurel  crown 
around  it, — tasteless  allegories  !  Can 
any  man  suppose  that  Heaven  is  peo¬ 
pled  with  winged  heads  flying  about, 
or  that  skeletons  crowned  with  laurels 
sing  rapturous  hallelujahs  around  the 
throne  of  Him  whose  vision  is  bea¬ 
tific?  Is  there  any  suggestion  favour¬ 
able  to  the  “  beauty  of  holiness,”  to  its 
influence  over  the  mind,  its  recom¬ 
mendation  of  piety  in  such  more  than 
contemptible,  such  mischievous  trash? 
By  what  authority  does  a  low,  vulgar 
mechanic  disgrace  our  consecrated  ce¬ 
meteries  with  things  which  excite  a 
laugh  ?  The  moral  injury  is  not  tri¬ 
fling,  in  the  view  of  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  doctrine  of  “  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas.”  The  Clergyman  should 
be  legally  empowered  to  refuse  admis¬ 
sion  of  incongruous  symbols  and  epi¬ 
taphs.  There  exist  too  such  beautiful 
hieroglyphics,  the  sprig  of  a  flower, 
the  broken  column  for  a  public  cha¬ 
racter;  the  ruined  Gothic  arch  for  an 
Antiquary;  the  figure  on  the  ground, 
like  the  dying  gladiator,  with  the  up¬ 
lifted  arm,  and  raised  head  to  Heaven, 
— and  many  other  fine  emblems  to  be 
derived  from  Scripture. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  this  ele¬ 
gant  Novel  will  gratify  them  in  the 
perusal,  and  convince  our  fair  readers 
that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  Devil,  when  he  assumes  the  form 
of  an  angel  of  light;  and  that,  in  the 
language  of  Miss  Bowdler,  the  mur¬ 
derer  and  the  seducer  are  similar  cri¬ 
minals  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that 
the  latter  affixes  infamy  to  the  name 
of  h  is  victim, — brands  even  her  me¬ 
mory, — executes  her,  and  then  hangs 
her  in  chains  on  a  gibbet,  to  be  point¬ 
ed  at  as  a  warning,  though  her  very 
error  originated  in  a  virtue,  the  parent 
ot  all  connubial  fidelity  and  happiness, 
— invincible  attachment  and  single- 
hearted  devotedness. 

But  Providence  makes  guilty  and 
unwise  men  ruin  themselves,  or  know 
no  happiness,  the  sole  object  of  ra¬ 
tional  desire;  for  without  it,  life  is 
only  disease.  Thus  it  happened  to 
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Caesar,  Buonaparte,  Byron.  The  lat¬ 
ter  lived  like  a  fool,  and  died  like  a 
fool,  as  to  conduct.  Me  gave  up  a  be¬ 
loved  wife  and  daughter  from  foolish 
pride,  and  he  would  not  leave  Misso- 
longhi  for  Zante,  as  if  it  was  any  part 
of  heroism  to  defy  the  plague  and  pes¬ 
tilential  climate.  The  legacy  which 
he  left  to  an  unknown  female,  laid 
the  groundwork  of  this  Novel.  That 
female  died,  and,  says  our  author, 

“  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  fate  of 
him,  whose  heart,  insensible  to  so  much 
gentleness,  such  unvarying  devotion,  be¬ 
trayed  the  fond  trust  reposed  in  him  ?  Did 
not  his  cruelty  meet  its  reward  ?  Did  af¬ 
fluence,  did  literary  fame,  did  the  world’s 
splendour  lull  to  sleep  the  voice  of  Con¬ 
science  ?  Did  domestic  peace  dwell  with 
him, — did  the  society  of  his  brilliant  beau¬ 
tiful  bride  banish  from  his  recollection  the 
wrongs  he  had  inflicted  on  Heine  Canziani  ? 
Or  did  her  image  present  itself  to  him, 
bowed  down  with  suffering,  her  melancholy 
but  unrepining  countenance  looking  just  as 
when  they  parted  for  ever?”  P.  292. 


37.  Journal  of  the  principal  Occurrences 
during  the  Siege  of  Quebec,  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Revolutionists,  under  Generals  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Arnold,  in  1775-6,  contain¬ 
ing  many  Anecdotes  of  moment ,  never  yet 
published.  Collected  from  some  old  Manu¬ 
scripts ,  originally  written  by  an  Officer, 
during  the  Period  of  the  gallant  Defence 
made  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards 
Lord  Dorchester.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Preface  aivd  illustrative  Notes ,  by  W.  T.  P. 
Shortt.  8uo.  pp.  111. 

THE  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760 
by  the  embattled  forces  of  Britain, 
“  far  more  merciful  than  wise,’’  while 
she  exhausted  her  treasure  to  guard  her 
offspring,  and  extend  their  trade,  cer¬ 
tainly  weakened  the  bond  of  allegiance 
among  the  Colonists,  and  made  them 
feel  less  indebted  to  the  military  power 
of  Great  Britain,  since  they  had  no 
longer  any  fear  from  the  savages  of 
that  quarter,  or  of  aggression  from  the 
chain  of  French  forts  which  had  been 
planned  and  constructed  by  able  offi¬ 
cers,  to  unite  their  vast  colony  with 
Louisiana,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Sieurs  de  la  Jonquier  and  La  Galis- 
soniere,  who  claimed  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  North  and  West  of  a  line  they 
had  drawn,  from  Cape  Canso  to  the 
river  Penobso,  and  from  thence  nearly 
as  far  as  New  Orleans  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  deprived  Great  Bri¬ 


tain  of  her  most  valuable  settlements, 
and  the  fur  trade  on  Lakes  Erie,  On¬ 
tario,  and  Champlain  ;  circumscribing 
her  within  a  track  of  land  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  sea  and  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  It  was  never,  perhaps, 
foreseen  by  our  Ministers,  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  it,  although  attended  with 
so  much  glory,  would  materially 
weaken  the  dependence  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  States  on  England  ;  or  that5  it 
would  have  hastened  that  disunion 
which  sooner  or  later  takes  place, 
whenever  the  offspring  of  the  parent 
State  consider  themselves  capable  of 
being  supported  by  their  own  re¬ 
sources  alone. 

Thus  Mr.  Shortt,  Pref.  p.  vii.  The 


Journal  consists  of  course  of  a 


T  very 

valuable  document,  but  one  which 
from  its  very  nature,  consists  of  the 
same  thing  over  again,— attacks  and 
repulses.  Such  details,  however,  are 
of  high  national  import.  They  show 
future  Generals  what  may  be  done, 
and  such  documents  ought  to  be  print¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  War  Office,  and 
distributed  among  the  military  depots 
and  the  public  libraries.  Why  are 
there  not  garrison  libraries? 

Mr.  Shortt  annexes  a  valuable  Ap¬ 
pendix,  in  which  he  illustrates  the 
clumsiness  of  ancient  warfare  till  the 
late  revolutionary  contest ;  and  ridi¬ 
cules  the  ancient  politesse  of  our  regi¬ 
ment  of  Guards,  in  taking  off'  their 
hats  to  their  opponents,  and  asking 
them  to  pay  them  the  compliment  of 
giving  them  the  first  fire.  P.  no. 

We  quote  for  warning  sake  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  in  p.  105: 


<c  A  French  military  writer  (the  Count  de 
Stendhal)  says  with  exultation,  that  we  have 
rendered  ourselves  particularly  odious  to 
most  of  the  continental  nations,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  detested  by  the  Americans, 
who  in  twenty  years  will  swarm  upon  our 
trade  with  five  hundred  privateers.” 


38.  A  Discourse  concerning  Transubstantia - 
tion,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  at 
Salters'  Hall,  on  the  \‘3th  of  February , 
1734-5,  now  reprinted  by  Rear-Admiral 
Bullen.  8 vo.  Lond.  pp.  43. 

INTERESTED  and  private  mo¬ 
tives  occasioned  nonsense  to  be  propa¬ 
gated,  because  a  barbarous  age  pre¬ 
sented  no  check  to  credulity.  This  is 
the  whole  history  of  Popery  in  general, 
and  Transubstantiation  in  particular. 

If 
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If  Christ  be  God,  it  is  blasphemous 
to  think  that  he  made  himself  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  or  a  quack  medicine  for 
creating  religion,  by  mastication  or 
deglutition,  and  making  mind  of  the 
stomach.  If  so,  man  is  no  longer  an 
accountable  agent,  because  his  use  or 
abuse  of  the  Sacrament  is  merely  an 
affair  of  physical  action. 

39.  Practical  Sermons ,  by  the  late  .Joseph 

Milner,  M.A.  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

Church ,  Kingston-upon-Hull.  Vol.  III. 

8 vo.  pp.  407-  Seeley. 

THESE  Sermons  were  written  by  a 
brother  of  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  are  dedicated  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  the 
editor,  to  the  Rev.  James  Stillingfleet, 
Rector  of  Hotham  in  Yorkshire,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  we  mention  on  the 
following  account.  Everybody  knows 
that  no  specimen  of  a  British  car  has 
been  thought  to  exist;  but  we  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  one  in 
the  sepulchre  of  a  warrior,  and  that 
he  has  had  a  model  made  of  it.  But 
to  the  work  before  us.  The  Sermons 
are  written  in  a  style  highly  original 
and  eloquent,  savouring  of  obsolete 
plainness,  and,  except  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  figure  and  metaphor,  so 
sparkling  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  very  much 
in  his  manner.  The  matter  is  chiefly 
persuasive  and  exhortatory,  and  well 
fitted  to  make  a  deep  impression.  In 
his  Theology  he  affects  no  argument 
or  ratiocination,  and  therefore  we  have 
nothing  of  high  reason  or  novelty  to 
offer  to  our  readers.  But,  however 
this  may  prevent  our  giving  extracts, 
it  ought  not  to  impede  our  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  work.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  author  had  an  editor  so  friendly, 
pious,  and  capable,  and  without  flat¬ 
tery  of  his  subject,  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  just  and  apposite  account  of  the 
author’s  style : 

“  In  the  negligence  of  Milner,  combined 
with  his  strong  sense  and  deep  piety,  there 
is  a  dignity  which  more  laboured  composi¬ 
tions  do  not  often  reach.  His  appeals  to 
the  conscience,  though  rough,  are  in  a 
high  degree  forcible  ;  and  there  is  often  an 
exquisite  tenderness,  with  a  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  which  at  once  makes  its  way  to  the 
heart.”  Pref.  ix. 

These  Sermons  will  much  gratify 
those  who  admire  what  is  called  the 
Evangelical  form  of  exhibiting  Chris¬ 
tianity, 
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40.  Proofs  that  the  Holy  Communion  in 
both  kinds  uas  administered  to  the  Laity 
within  the  Parish  q/'  Nor  ham  and  Diocese 
of  Durham  before  the  Reformation.  A 
Letter  to  the  Honourable  and  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  James 
Raine,  Rector  of  Meldon.  8no.  pp.  16*. 

Mr.  Raine  having  met  with  sun¬ 
dry  items  in  certain  Account  Rolls 
preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  purporting 
that  various  flagons  of  wine  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  Easter  pro  purochianis  com- 
municandis,  or  communione  parochia - 
norum ,  deduces  from  hence  that  the 
cup  was  not  withheld  from  the  laity 
in  the  Romish  aera,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  the  parish  of  Norham.  With¬ 
out  the  slightest  disrespect  to  Mr.Raine, 
we  conceive  that  the  words  communio 
and  communicare  have  misled  him. 
By  referring  to  Ducange,  he  will  see 
that  communio  implied  community  or 
public  body,  and  by  reference  to  the 
parish  books  of  Darlington,  as  quoted 
in  Mr.  Surtees’s  Durham,  he  will  see 
that  wine  was  laid  in  for  festivities  and 
treats,  when  strange  ministers  preach¬ 
ed.  In  our  volume  xciv.  i.  p.  148, 
the  reader  will  see  that  quarts  of  sack 
were  purchased  for  ministers  who 
preached,  and  that  “  when  the  Dean  of 
Durham  preached,  3s.  6d.  was  spent 
in  a  treat  with  him.”  We  are  of 
opinion  that  these  treats  were  con¬ 
fined  to  ministers  who  preached. — 
'I  hat  the  Eucharist  would  not  be  given 
to  laymen  in  both  kinds,  and  that  such 
a  reception  of  it  was  limited  to  priests 
alone,  Mr.  Raine  will  see  in  Lynd- 
wood’s  Provincial,  Oxf.  edit.  1679, 
p.  () ;  and  in  the  notes  h.  v.  vinum  pu - 
rum,  k.  solis  celehranlibus,  and  /.  mi- 
norihus  ecclesiis ;  he  will  further  see  a 
curious  collection  of  cobweb  scholas¬ 
ticisms  on  the  subject. — Easter  was 
the  great  aera  of  parochial  festivities, 
and  we  doubt  not  but  the  wine  given 
pro  communione,  i.e.  community  of  the 
parishioners,  had  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  holy  Sacrament.  In  Bp. 
Jewel’s  Reply  to  Harding,  fol.  1609, 
are  three  pages  (20 — 23)~  written  to 
show  the  sense  of  communio  ns  fellow¬ 
ship,  brotherhood,  &c.  unconnected 
with  the  Eucharist. 

41.  The  Gil  Bias  of  the  Revolution.  By 

B.  Picard.  3  vols.  12mo.  Saunders  and 
Otley. 

1  HE  French  Revolution  is  an  event 
of  such  overwhelming  interest,  and  in 

its 
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its  consequences  continues  to  excite  so 
important  an  influence  upon  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  civilized  world,  that  we 
welcome  every  attempt,  however  faint, 
to  throw  some  new  light  upon  this 
topic.  Histories  and  memoirs  without 
end  encumber  our  reading  tables, 
without  exhausting  our  patience  ;  and 
here  we  are  treated  with  a  Novel, 
founded  upon  this  endless  theme.  The 
author,  M.  Picard,  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  is  a  very  successful  dramatic 
writer ;  and  the  work  is  altogether 
such  an  one  as  might  be  expected  to 
emanate  from  an  intellect  rich  in  the 
experience  of  many-coloured  life, 
acutely  susceptible  to  the  ridiculous, 
and  thoroughly  master  of  the  sophis¬ 
tries  which  influence  the  conduct  of 
what  are  emphatically  called  men  of 
the  world. 

The  story,  from  its  nature,  defies 
analysis,  being  a  tissue  of  adventures, 
a  narrative  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
hero  Lawrence  Giffard,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  mere  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances,  a  moral  camelion,  assuming 
simultaneously  the  hue  of  proximate 
objects  ;  a  man  devoid  of  fixed  princi¬ 
ple,  vain,  frivolous,  selfish,  but  rather 
weak  than  wicked  ;  a  complete  time¬ 
server  and  sycophant.  Our  hero  com¬ 
mences  his  career  as  a  barber  appren¬ 
tice  ;  and  passing  during  the  memora¬ 
ble  period  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
through  the  various  grades  of  society, 
sometimes  at  the  summit  of  fortune’s 
wheel,  and  finally,  as  consummation  of 
poetical  justice,  ends  his  days  as  a  pau¬ 
per  in  a  “  Maison  de  Charitd.” 

Commencing  in  1 789,  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  animated  and  piquant 
sketch  of  society  in  its  various  phases, 
during  a  remarkable  epoch,  up  to  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
darker  aspects  of  these  disastrous 
times  are  cautiously  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  for  the  author  is  apparently 
conscious  of  his  want  of  power  to  de¬ 
scribe  passion  or  profound  emotion. 
His  forte  is  the  gay,  elegant,  satirical 
delineation  of  common  every-day  life  ; 
his  portraits  are  replete  with  character, 
and  show  a  most  amusing,  and  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  accurate  picture  of  French 
manners. 

M.  Picard  does  not  assume  a  very 
lofty  moral  standard,  but  his  satire  is 
always  good-humoured,  and  his  reflec¬ 
tions  just;  he  generally  leaves  his 
readers,  which  is  perhaj>s  more  judi¬ 
cious,  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 
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In  fine,  there  is  in  these  volumes  much 
to  delight,  and  nothing  to  offend,  and 
we  are  occasionally  dazzled  with  the 
rapid  succession  of  incidents,  which, 
like  the  brilliant  but  evanescent  images 
of  a  phantasmagoria, 

“  Come  like  shadows, 

So  departed.” 


42.  A  respectful  Address  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  respecting  the  necessity  of 
Morning  and  After? toon  Service  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  every  Parish  Church  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Dominions,  with  a  few  Thoughts 
concerning  the  Residence  of  the  Clergy. 
By  a  Churchman.  8 vo.  pp.  32.  Riving- 
tons. 

OF  the  propriety  of  the  measure  re¬ 
commended,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  of  its  adoption,  where  there  is  an 
adequate  value  in  the  benefice.  The 
advowsons  of  the  Church  of  England 
are,  however,  private  not  national  pro¬ 
perty,  no  more  than  are  the  funds  of 
charitable  institutions.  The  tithes, 
&c.  were  given  by  our  ancestors,  not 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  praying  their 
souls  out  of  purgatory,  but  for  that  of 
bringing  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  posterity.  Henry  the  Eighth 
thought  proper,  however,  to  convert 
a  portion  of  these  sacred  funds  into 
lay  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  of  livery  servants, 
hunters,  and  foxhounds,  in  the  esta¬ 
blishments  of  usurpers.  A  poor  meek 
Apostle,  who  went  about  doing  good, 
preaching  up  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
and  peace  and  good  will  towards  men, 
might  turn  out  a  St.  John,  who  inter¬ 
fered  with  royal  marriages,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  had  not 
even  the  qualms  of  conscience  upon 
these  subjects  which  Herod  felt.  But 
to  the  purpose.  A  man  who  cares  not 
for  murder,  cares  less  for  theft;  and  if 
the  nation  in  the  name  of  King  and 
Parliament,  thought  fit  to  appropriate 
private  property  to  their  own  disposal, 
they  ought  to  make  up  the  damages  by 
taking  steps  to  supply  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  supporting  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  ecclesiastical  duty.  Be  it  re¬ 
collected  that  our  ancestors  amply  en¬ 
dowed  the  Church ;  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  sacrilege  have  been 
Poor  Rates;  that  Providence  has  there¬ 
fore  punished  the  spoliators  with  a 
permanent  curse  ;  and  (as  we  solemnly 
believe)  if  the  Church  was  utterly  ex¬ 
tinguished  to-morrow,  that  the  squab¬ 
bles  of  the  sects  would  destroy  the 
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Review. — Dr.  Kitchener’s  Economy  of  the  Eyes.  [Aag. 


Constitution  ;  for  Southey’s  Book  of 
the  Church  plainly  shows,  that  to  our 
religious  establishment  we  owe  the 
preservation  both  of  the  Constitution 
and  liberty. 

The  Pamphlet  is  cautious,  modest, 
and  prudent ;  and  we  think  that  its 
object  is  an  important  national  good. 
A  resident  Clergyman  is  a  resident 
counsellor.  Ignorant  country  people 
are  perpetually  flying  to  petty  lawyers 
upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and 
thus  either  pay  much  unnecessary  mo¬ 
ney  to  get  into  scrapes,  or  get  out  of 
them ;  nor  do  they  understand  the 
proper  management  of  families,  the 
preservation  of  peace,  the  advantages 
of  temperance,  the  consolations  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  or  the  comfort  of  having  a 
friend  in  superior  life,  upon  whom 
they  can  rely,  from  his  independence 
and  professional  philanthropic  bias. 
With  regard  to  worldly  conduct,  the 
road  to  happiness,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  must  be  founded  upon  pru¬ 
dence;  and  we  therefore  trust  that  no 
person,  by  our  speaking,  will  presume 
that  we  mean  to  depreciate  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.  God  forbid  ! 
We  only  mean  healing  diseases  by  me¬ 
dicines. 

43.  Elements  of  Thought.  By  Isaac  Taylor, 

Jun.  12mo.  Holdsworth. 

THIS  is  by  far  the  best  elementary 
treatise  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
developement  of  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; — 
of  sufficient  length  for  the  demands  of 
perspicuity, — short  enough  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  weariness  and  exhaustion. 
To  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  first  principles  of 
mental  exertion, — to  those  who  would 
emerge  from  the  indolence  of  reposing 
on  the  opinions  of  others,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  think  for  themselves,  this  little 
volume  will  be  an  invaluable  treasure. 

44.  The  Economy  of  the  Eyes  ;  Precepts  for 

the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of  the 
Sight.  Plain  Rules  which  will  enable  all 
to  judge  exactly  when  and  what  Spectacles 
are  best  calculated  for  their  Eyes  ;  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Opera  Glasses  and  Theatres; 
and  an  Account  of  the  Pancratic  Magni¬ 
fier,  for  Double  Stars,  and  Day  Telescopes. 
By  William  Kitchener,  M.I).  Author  qf 
the  Cook's  Oracle,  &c.  12 mo.  pp.  246'. 

BEFORE  entering  upon  this  enter¬ 
taining  and  useful  work,  it  may  be  il¬ 


lustrative  to  make  some  preliminary 
remarks.  In  children  the  cornea  is 
extremely  flexible,  so  as  to  be  bent  by 
its  muscular  ring  into  any  given  curva¬ 
ture  necessary  for  reading,  and  of  course 
there  is  less  occasion  of  contracting  the 
pupil  for  distinct  vision  ;  but  in  old 
persons  the  cornea  is  stifier,  so  thut 
they  can  hardly  read  without  specta¬ 
cles,  unless  the  print  be  large,  or  the 
light  so  strong  as  to  cause  a  great  pu- 
pilar  contraction.  Thus  the  necessity 
of  spectacles  ;  but  different  lenses  are 
required  for  the  two  reading  kinds  of 
vision.  Short-sightedness  is  owing  to 
the  pencils  of  rays  converging  too  fast, 
and  coming  to  a  focus  before  they  rcacE 
the  retina.  Here  a  concave  lens  re¬ 
lieves  by  making  the  rays  diverge  more 
before  they  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
In  long-sightedness  the  pencils  of  rays 
diverge  so  as  not  to  meet  in  a  focus  till 
they  have  passed  the  retina.  Here  a 
convex  lens,  by  making  the  rays’  con¬ 
verge,  is  of  benefit.  As  all  our  readers 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  opticks, 
we  have  made  these  remarks  from 
Priestley’s  History,  by  way  of  explana¬ 
tory  introduction  to  the  following  im¬ 
portant  matters  from  Dr.  Kitchener. 
—  The  best  plan  to  preserve  the  ryes  is 
not  to  employ  them  at  night  in  any 
work  which  tries  them  (p.  51);  and 
they  who  are  careful  in  following  a  re¬ 
gular  gradation  in  the  change  of  their 

fjlasses,  may  preserve  their  eyes  to  the 
atest  period  of  life  (p.  39)  ;  and  many 
persons  have  worn  out  their  sight  pre¬ 
maturely  by  beginning  with  too  great 
magnifiers  (p.  40).  The  smaller  the 
power,  provided  it  be  sufficient,  is  the 
most  pleasant  and  convenient  (p.  5t>). 
Dr.  K.  recommends  the  follow  ing  mode 
of  trying  new  spectacles: 

“  By  placing  upright  against  a  wall  a 
paper  with  moderately  large  printed  letters, 
such  as  usually  occur  in  the  title  pages  of 
octavo  books,  he  finds  the  greatest  distance 
he  can  distinctly  see  the  letters  with  a  good 
light  to  be  the  focal  length  of  the  specta¬ 
cles.”  P.  55. 

Using  a  single  glass  causes  the  idle 
eye  to  become  of  a  different  focus  to 
that  which  is  employed  with  the  glass, 
(p.  13.) 

t(  When  persons  who  have  long  patron¬ 
ized  one  eye  and  slighted  the  other,  take  to 
spectacles,  they  will  (generally)  require 
glasses  of  a  different  focus  for  each  eye.” 

P.  14. 

The  average  period  of  the  eyes  re¬ 
quiring  spectacles  to  read  with  is  about 
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the  45th  year,  and  the  following  is  the 
test,  when  they  become  necessary  to 
save  the  eyes : 

“  The  first  indication  of  the  eye  beginning 
to  be  impaired  by  age  is,  that  when  you  wish 
to  read  a  small  print,  you  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  it  further  from  your  eye  than  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  desire  the 
aid  of  plenty  of  light ;  and  on  looking  at  a 
near  object,  it  becomes  confused,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  kind  of  mist  before  it,  and 
the  letters  of  a  book  run  one  into  another, 
or  appear  double,  &c. ;  and  by  candle¬ 
light  you  catch  yourself  holding  a  book 
&c.  close  behind  the  candle.”  P.  26. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  this 
serviceable  work  which  every  man 
ought  to  know,  and  every  wise  man 
will  know.  Dr.  Kitchiner  is  such  an 

f  - . 

LITERATURE, 

Ready  for  Publication. 

The  Third  Portion  of  the  History  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Wiltshire ;  containing  the  Hundred  of 
Branch  and  Dole.  By  the  Rev.  John  Offer 
and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart. 

Part  IV.  of  Progresses  of  King  James. 

Mr.  Brayley’s  Historical  Descriptions  of 
the  London  Theatres,  illustrated  by  1  4  ex¬ 
terior  Views  (besides  ground  plans),  co¬ 
loured. — His  Londiniana,  or  Reminiscences 
of  the  British  Capital,  &c.  is  likewise  far 
advanced  through  the  Press,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  with  numerous  graphic  illustrations. 

Roman  Antiquities ;  or  the  Durobrivm  of 
Antoninius  Identified,  in  a  Series  of  Plates  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  excavated  remains  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  Station  in  Castor,  Northamptonshire. 
By  E.  T.  Artis,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  who  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  Antediluvian 
Phytology,  illustrated  by  a  Collection  of  the 
Fossil  Remains  of  Plants  peculiar  to  the 
Coal  Formations  of  Great  Britain. 

No.  X.  of  Mr.  Britton’s  Illustrations  of 
the  Ancient  Architecture  of  Great  Britain, 
to  complete  the  Volume;  another  Number 
of  the  Cathedral  Antiquities  ;  and  vol.  III. 
of  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire. 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  Christian  Frederick 
Schwartz,  Missionary  in  India  ;  consisting 
of  his  Letters  and  Journals. 

The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins, 
from  the  original  Letters  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  containing  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  political  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India,  including 
Statistical  and  Topographical  Reports,  &c. 
By  James  Annf.slf.y,  Esq. 

Gent.  Mao.  August,  1825. 


original  pleasant  writer,  that  he  makes 
the  acquisition  of  fame  and  esteem  a 
mere  every-day  birth,  while  to  others, 
even  Jupiters,  it  is  that  of  a  Minerva 
hammered  out  of  the  brains. 

We  shall  end  our  remarks  with  a 
piece  of  apposite  pleasantry  in  p.  42. 
livery  man  ought  to  use  magnifying 
spectacles  at  a  feast,  for  the  conversion 
of  morsels  into  mountains,  and  may 
check  over-gorging,  a  rule  of  no  small 
moment ;  for  it  seems  that  the  usual 
allowance  at  a  turtle  feast  is  six  pounds 
live  weight  per  head,  an  enormous  ra¬ 
tion,  exceeding  even  Fielding’s  Par¬ 
son  Thwackam,  who  used  to  eat  at 
one  dinner  only  two  pounds  of  beef, 
and  as  many  of  pudding. 


SCIENCE,  &c. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

A  new  and  enlarged  Edition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brewster’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Stockton  upon  Tees. 

Four  Volumes  of  Sermons,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Doddridge. 

Essays  on  practical,  religious,  and  moral 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Hopkinson, 
Rector  of  Etton,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Canning  on  various  Public  Occa¬ 
sions  in  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry,  of  Bath,  F.  R.  S 
Author  of  a  valuable  Work  of  the  Arteries, 
&c.  &c.  is  engaged  in  publishing  new  Edi¬ 
tions  of  his  late  father’s  Medical  Works, 
and  extensive  Collections  from  his  unpub¬ 
lished  medical  writings.  Of  the  latter,  one 
interesting  Volume  has  already  appeared, 
and  with  it  an  introductory  volume  by  the 
Editor,  in  which  the  scope  and  tendency  of 
Dr.  Parry’s  doctrines  are  exhibited. 

Of  Telescopes  ;  being  the  result  of 
thirty  years’  Experiments  with  fifty-one 
Telescopes,  of  from  one  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  possession  of  William 
Kitchiner,  M.  D.  author  of  (<  The  Cook’s 
Oracle,”  Sec.  &c.  &c. 

A  Translation  of  the  Six  Cantos  of  Klop- 
stock’s  Messiah,  in  verse. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature, 
Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Water  in  the 
Brain.  By  Dr.  Shearman. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Poisons  ;  forming 
a  comprehensive  Manual  of  Toxicology.  By 
John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D. 

A  Work,  displaying  the  Useful  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  similar  to 
“  les  Arts  ct  Metiers”  of  France.  By  Dr. 
B  IRK  BECK. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1825,  con¬ 
taining 
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taining  a  careful  estimate  of  all  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  parties  and  interests,  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  question,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  Session,  &c. 

Attic  Fragments.  By  the  Author  of  the 
“  Modern  Athens.” 


Among  the  collection  of  two  hundred 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.,  which 
have  been  purchased  of  M.  Rousseau, 
French  Consul-general,  and  Charge  des  Af¬ 
faires  at  Tripoli,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
for  15,000  francs,  are  some  which  will  sup¬ 
ply  deficiencies  in  the  most  interesting  pe¬ 
riods  of  modern  history.  There  is  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by  Ahmed  Al- 
magari ;  the  Bark  Yainani,  or  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Arabia  Felix  by  the  Oth- 
mans  ;  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  History 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Sultan 
Noureddin;  but  of  which  Noureddin  we 
cannot  state.  Certain  we  are,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  made  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
for  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

At  Mr.  Evans’s  sale,  on  the  20th  and  2 1  st 
of  July,  the  celebrated  Mazarine  Bible, 
printed  on  vellum,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  the  opulent  brewer,  for  480  gui¬ 
neas.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  bought  the 
Latin  Bible,  in  2  vols.  without  date,  place, 
or  name  of  the  printer,  but  undoubtedly  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  for  44  guineas; 
likewise  the  Latin  Bible  printed  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  by  Frisner  et  Sensenschmin,  1475, 
for  48  pounds.  Mr.  Thorpe  purchased  the 
excessively  rare  Latin  Bible,  in  2  vols.  with¬ 
out  signatures,  date,  place,  or  name  of  the 
printer,  but  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  and 
noblest  productions  of  the  press  of  Metellin, 
and  printed  before  1466,  for  180  guineas. 
Mr.  Thorpe  also  bought  the  original  draw¬ 
ings  by  Francis  Grose,  most  of  which  have 
been  engraved  for  the  Antiquities,  for  100 
guineas.  The  Mus^e  Francais,  in  4  vols. 
folio,  was  bought  by  Arch,  the  bookseller, 
for  126/.  The  first  edition  of  Martial,  in 
folio,  produced  14/.  105.  The  first  edition 
of  Plutarch,  in  2  vols.  without  date,  brought 
21/.  Mr.  Heber  gave  9/.  12s.  for  Plinii 
Historia  Naturalis,  1472.  A  collection  of 
the  documents  chiefly  relative  to  the  Abbey 
of  Culross,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Abbeys 
in  Scotland,  was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  for  ^0Z.  19s.  The  four  days’  sale 
amounted  to  between  two  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

London  University. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  this  Institution 
being  soon  established  and  brought  into 
active  operation.  Its  principal  object  is  to 
bring  the  means  of  a  complete  scientific  and 
literary  education  home  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  who  may  thus  be  enabled 
to  educate  their  sons  at  a  moderate  expense, 
and  under  their  own  immediate  superinten¬ 
dence.  Under  existing  circumstances  a 
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young  man  cannot  be  maintained  and  in¬ 
structed  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  a  leas 
charge  than  200/.  or  250/,  per  annum  : 
while  the  expenses  of  most  exceed  this  sum, 
and  nearly  five  months  in  the  year  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  vacations.  The  whole  expense  for 
each  student’s  instruction  at  the  London 
University,  will  not  exceed  25/.  or  30/.  per 
annum,  (this  supposes  a  student  to  attend 
five  or  six  of  the  general  classes,  but  the 
medical  education  will  be  necessarily  more 
expensive,  from  the  costs  of  the  anatomical 
department;)  with  not  more  than  ten  weeks 
of  vacation.  A  treaty  is  now  in  progress  for 
a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  in  a  central  situa¬ 
tion,  for  the  buildings  and  walks;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  structure  will  be  completed 
in  August,  1826,  and  the  classes  opened  in 
October  following.  rI  he  vacations  will  com¬ 
prise  a  fortnight  at  Easter,  about  six  weeks 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas. 
The  capital  (300,000/.)  is  to  be  raised  by 
3000  shares  of  100/.  each,  or  donations  of 
50/.  which  will  entitle  the  donor  to  the  same 
privileges  for  life,  as  a  shareholder  of  100/. 
Each  holder  of  a  100/.  share  will  receive 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceedingybwr  per  cent. 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  and  be  en¬ 
titled  to  present  one  student  for  each  share. 
The  shares  will  be  transferable  by  sale  and 
by  bequest,  and  descend  to  the  holders’ 
representatives  in  cases  of  intestacy.  The 
money  will  be  called  for  by  instalments,  as 
wanted ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  not  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  amount  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  remaining  third  will  thus  be 
in  reserve,  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the 
plan,  or  any  unforeseen  contingency.  No 
person  to  hold  more  than  ten  shares ;  and  a 
donor  of  50/.  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  a 
shareholder  during  life,  except  the  receipt  of 
interest  and  transfer  of  his  rights.  The 
interest  on  the  shares  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  institution,  after  de¬ 
fraying  all  the  expenses  of  conducting  the 
same,  and  arising  from  the  annual  payment 
of  five  guineas  by  each  .Student  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  F  und,  exclusive  of  one  guinea  per  annum 
to  the  Library,  Museum,  and  collection  of 
Maps,  Charts,  Drawings,  and  Models.  The 
rules  of  this  establishment  will  be  submitted 
to  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders  and 
donors  ;  who  it  is  anticipated  will  be  induced 
to  vest  its  government  in  a  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  19  ordinary  members  of 
Council  (a  proportion  of  which  will  go  out 
of  office  annually),  to  be  elected  by  the 
shareholders  and  donors,  voting  either  in 
erson  or  by  proxy.  The  Professors  will 
ave  moderate  salaries,  but  their  emoluments 
will  principally  depend  on  the  fees  received 
from  students. 

Single  Blocks  of  Stone. 

I  he  enormous  columns  of  granite  destined 
for  the  portico  of  the  new  church  now  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Place  d’lsacc,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
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are  very  remarkable.  In  order  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  their  size,  we  may  give 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  largest 
blocks  known,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
1.  The  column  of  Alexandria,  commonly 
called  Pompey’s  Pillar,  holds  the  first  rank  : 
it  is  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  67  ft. 
4  in.  114  lines.  2.  The  columns  of  the 
Church  d’lsacc,  just  mentioned,  in  height 
56  ft.  3.  The  columns,  whose  ruins  are 
near  Mount  Citoria,  at  Rome,  height  52  ft. 
4  in.  4.  Columns  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  height  46  ft.  9  in.  11  lines.  5. 
Columns  of  the  Cathedral  of  Casan,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  height  42  ft.  6.  Two  columns 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  with¬ 
out  the  enclosure,  height  38  ft.  4  in.  7. 
The  columns  near  the  Baths  of  Dioclesian, 
and  those  of  Caracalla,  now  placed  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  near  the  Pont  Trinitd,  of  the  same 
height  as  the  preceding.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  beautiful  column  of  white  marble, 
about  40  ft.  long,  taken  from  a  quarry  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Simplon  road  ;  it  was 
destined  by  Napoleon  for  the  ornamental 
improvements  of  Milan. 

Comparative  Heights  of  the  Highest 
Edifices  known  in  the  World. 

Eng;  Feet. 

Pyramid  of  Gizeh  in  Egypt  -  -  -  543 

Steeples  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  501 
Steeple  of  the  Minster  at  Ulm  -  »  431 

Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp  476 
Steeple  of  the  Minster  at  Strasburg  -  486 

Pyramids  of  Cheops  in  Egypt  -  -  452 

Steeple  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Vienna  -  442 

Cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  -  -  431 

Pyramid  of  Cephrenes  in  Egypt  -  -  426 

Steeple  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Landshut  -  422 

Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cremona  396 
Steeple  of  the  Minster  at  Friburg  -  395 

Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  -  384 

Steeple  of  St.  Persina  in  Saxony  -  -  382 

Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  -  -  357 

Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  at  Utrecht  -  356 

Pyramid  of  Sackkarah  in  Egypt  -  -  356 

Steeples  of  Notre  Dame  at  xMunich  -  348 

Cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London  -  -  347 

Steeple  of  St.  Ascharius  at  Bremen  -  345 

Steeples  of  the  Cathedral  at  Magdeburg  335 
Steeple  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  -  -  328 

Cupola  of  the  Jesuit’s  Church  at  Paris  314 
Assinelli  Tower  at  Bologna  -  -  -  314 

Cupola  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris  -  -  295 

Steeple  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Berlin  -  -  202 

Diamonds. 

The  weight  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in 
carats,  150  of  which  are  equal  to  one  ounce 
troy.  The  average  price  of  rough  diamonds 
is  about  2 1.  per  carat.  According  to  this 
scale,  a  wrought  diamond,  3  carats,  is 
worth  72Z.,  and  one  of  100  carats  80,O00Z. 
The  largest  diamond  probably  ever  heard  of 
is  one  mentioned  by  Tavernier,  who  saw  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It 
was  about  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  weighed 


900  carats  in  the  rough.  The  largest  dia 
mond  ever  brought  to  Europe  is  one  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sovereign  of  Russia. 
It  weighs  195  carats,  and  was  long  employed 
as  the  eye  of  a  Braminical  idol.  A  French 
soldier  discovered  the  value  of  the  gem  ;  and 
changed  his  religion,  worshipping  at  the 
altar  of  the  god,  that  he  might  deprive  him 
of  his  splendid  eye.  At  length  he  succeeded 
in  substituting  a  piece  of  glass  for  the  dia¬ 
mond,  and  again  became  a  good  Christian  ! 
After  passing  through  several  hands,  the 
Empress  Catherine  at  length  fixed  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  Russian  Crown,  giving  for 
it  90,000/.,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  1 000Z. 
It  is  cut  in  the  rose  form,  and  is  the  size  of 
a  pigeon’s  egg.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  Pitt  diamond,  which  is  a  brilliant, 
and  weighs  rather  more  than  136  carats  ;  it 
was  brought  from  India  by  Governor  Pitt, 
and  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Crown  of  France,  where  it 
still  remains.  (See  p.  106.)  The  celebrated 
Pigot  diamond  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge. 

Gigantic  Organic  Remains. 

We  lately  mentioned  (says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  July  15)  that  the  bones  oF 
a  nondescript  animal,  of  an  immense  size, 
and  larger  than  any  bones  that  have  hitherto 
been  noticed  by  naturalists,  had  been  disco¬ 
vered  about  twenty  miles  from  New  Orleans, 
in  the  alluvial  ground  formed  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  and  the  lakes,  and  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  It  now  appears, 
that  these  gigantic  remains  had  been  disin¬ 
terred  by  a  Mr.  W.  Schofield,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  who  spent  about  a  year  in  this  ardu¬ 
ous  undertaking.  A  fragment  of  a  cranium 
is  stated  to  measure  twenty-two  feet  in 
length  ;  in  its  broadest  part  four  feet  high, 
and  perhaps  nine  inches  thick;  and  it  is 
said  to  weigh  l,200lbs.  The  largest  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  bone  is  thought  evidently  to 
answer  to  the  human  scapula ;  it  tapers  off 
to  a  point,  and  retains  a  flatness  to  the 
termination.  From  these  facts  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  that  this  bone  constituted  a  fin,  o* 
fender.  One  of  its  edges,  from  alternate 
exposures  to  the  tide  and  atmosphere,  has 
become  spongy  or  porous,  but,  generally,  it 
is  in  a  perfect  state  of  ossification.  A  large 
groove  or  canal  presents  itself  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  portion  of  this  bone,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  considerable  quantities  of  ambergris 
may  be  collected,  which  appears  to  have 
suffered  little  or  no  decomposition  or  changes 
by  agef  It  burns  with  a  beautiful  bright 
flame,  and  emits  an  odoriferous  smell  while 
burning  ;  it  is  of  a  greasy  consistence,  simi¬ 
lar  to  adipocere.  It  is  evident  that  there 
was  a  corresponding  fin,  or  fender.  The 
animal,  therefore,  must  have  been  fifty  feet 
in  Ireadth  from  one  extremity  of  a  fin  to 
the  other,  allowing  for  wear  and  tear,  as 
well  as  a  disproportionate  width  of  the  back 
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to  the  length  of  the  fins.  There  are  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  one  of  the 
lumbar,  and  a  bone  answering  to  the  cocy- 
gis  in  our  anatomy.  The  vertebrae  are 
sound,  and  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
largest  bone ;  the  protuberances  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  are  three  feet  in  extent;  they  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  animal  had  consi¬ 
derable  protuberances  on  the  back ;  the 
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An  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  the  Ancient 
Earthen  Vases,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Etruscan.  Read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen.  From  the  Latin  of 
J)rofessor  Hausmann*. 

The  ancient  painted  vases  chiefly  dug  up 
in  many  districts  of  Lower  Italy,  have  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest  among  the  learned,  and 
the  admirers  of  ancient  art.  While  the 
elegance  and  diversity  of  their  forms,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  singularity  and  boldness  of 
their  figures,  delight  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder,  the  variety  of  design  and  subject  in 
the  paintings  with  which  they  are  decorated, 
equally  conduce  to  the  illustration  of  my¬ 
thology,  history,  and  ancient  art.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these  paintings  has  already 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  nor  has  the 
imitation  of  the  forms  of  those  vases  been 
less  a  source  of  profit  as  applied  to  the  art 
of  pottery.  The  famous  Wedgwood  ware 
owes  its  celebrity  as  much  to  the  successful 
imitation  of  the  forms  of  those  vases  as  to 
the  excellence  of  its  material.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  beautiful  ornaments  observed  upon 
these  vases,  have,  in  our  times,  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  subjects  of  many  other  arts ; 
and  have  been  employed  for  the  decoration 
of  buildings,  rooms,  furniture,  articles  of 
dress,  and  other  works  of  luxury,  insomuch 
that  antique  forms  have  become  so  common 
in  modern  art,  that  their  origin  has  been 
nearly  forgotten.  Although  ancient  art 
has,  in  this  manner,  made  its  way  into  the 
shops  of  potters  and  other  artificers,  and 
even  into  our  drawing-rooms,  yet  the  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  technology,  and  the  history  of 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  have 
hitherto  been  little  advanced  by  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  those  ancient  vases. 

In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  wc  scarcely 
find  any  passages  in  which  positive  mention 
is  made  of  them  ;  and  none  in  so  far  as  I 
know,  where  their  composition  is  spoken  of. 
This  point,  therefore,  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
vases  themselves.  During  a  journey  which 
I  made  last  year  through  Italy,  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  examining  the  splendid  collec¬ 
tions  of  those  vases  which  adorn  the  museums 
of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  The  piea- 

*  From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal  for  April  182-!>. 
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body  of  each  vertebrae  is  at  least  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  length  ; 
the  tube  or  calibre  for  containing  the  spinal 
marrow  is  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  some  of 
the  arterial  and  nervous  indentations,  or 
courses,  are  yet  visible.  There  is  a  bone 
similar  to  our  os  calcis,  one  foot  in  length, 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
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sure  derived  from  this  investigation  •was 
much  augmented  by  some  observations” 
which  it  suggested  to  me  regarding  their 
composition.  The  little  that  I  have  learned 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  either  during 
my  journey,  or  from  subsequent  observation 
and  experiments,  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose 
in  the  following  essay. 

Sect.  1.  Of  the  vases ,  commonly  called 
Etruscan,  in  general. — We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  vases  commonly'  called 

J 

Etruscan ,  although  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  not  of  Etruscan,  but  of  Grecian  origin. 
The  celebrated  JVvnkelmann  was  the  first 
who  refuted  the  opinion  chiefly  supported 
by  Gorius  and  Buonarotti,  that  these  painted 
vases  of  pottery-ware  had  been  manufactured 
in  ancient  Etruriat-  But  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  vases 
has  been  dug  up  in  those  parts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Greeks,  nor  that  the  style  of  their 
paintings  and  their  inscriptions  sufficiently 
demonstrate  their  Grecian  origin  ;  yet  it  is 
probable,  that  the  art  of  fabricating  painted 
vessels  of  earthen-ware  was  not  confined  to 
that  portion  of  Italy,  but  also  extended  to 
other  districts,  since,  in  many  places  remote 
from  it,  vases  of  the  same  general  description 
have  been  dug  up,  which,  however,  possess 
so  much  diversity  of  character,  with  regard 
to  their  forms  and  paintings,  as  to  induce 
the  inference,  that  they  had  not  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  those  parts  by  commerce.  Nor 
was  this  art  confined  to  ancient  Italy  alone, 
but  was  also  practised  in  Greece +,  and 
thence  made  its  way  into  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  of  Pontus§.  The  painted 
vases  found  in  these  countries  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  discovered  in  Italy. 

The  vases  found  in  different  parts  and 
situations  of  Italy,  differ  more  or  less  from 
each  other,  both  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  their  material,  and  to  the  workmanship 
and  style  of  painting;  the  cause  of  which 
difference  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  different 
natural  qualities  of  the  materials,  or  in  a 
different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art. 

T  Geschichte  der  Kunst,  p.  193  et  seq. 

+  Clarke’s  'Travels,  vol.  iv. — Walpole’s 
Memoirs,  2d  edit. — Antiq.  of  Athens,  p. 
,822. — Ritter’s  Vorhalle  Europaischer  Vol- 
, kergeschichten  von  Herodotus,  p.  232. 

§  Ritter,  as  above,  p.  231. 
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For  the  art  of  forming  vases  of  pottery- 
ware,  and  of  ornamenting  them  with  paint¬ 
ings,  may  not  only  have  existed  in  various 
degrees  of  perfection  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  state  of  this  art  had 
also,  without  doubt,  been  very  different  at 
different  periods.  And  not  only  have  earthen 
vases  of  very  different  degrees  of  fineness 
been  manufactured  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  places,  but  also  plain  vases,  with¬ 
out  any  paintings,  in  all  other  essential  re¬ 
spects  agreeing  with  the  painted  ones,  and 
destined  for  the  same  general  purposes. 

Of  the  painted  earthen  vases,  dug  up  in 
different  parts  of  Italy,  those  found  in  Lower 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  the  finest.  The  best  of 
all,  however,  are  those  found  at  Nola,  both 
in  respect  to  the  excellence  of  their  mate¬ 
rials,  and  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  beauty  of  the  paintings  and 
the  lustre  of  their  varnish-like  coating. 
Many  of  them  are  so  perfectly  preserved, 
that  you  might  imagine  them  newly  made. 
Next  to  the  Nola  vases,  are  those  of  Locria 
and  Agrigentum.  Many  vases  have  also 
been  found  near  Psestum,  the  ancient  Capua 
(now  S.  Maria  di  Capua),  Sancta  Agatha 
Sothorum,  Trebbia,  Aversa,  Avella,  Taren- 
tum,  and  in  some  other  places  of  Apulia, 
and  of  the  Neapolitan  province  named 
Abruzzo,  the  greatest  number  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Of  late  years, 
vas'es  have  also  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cities  of  Angi  and  Pomarico  in  Cala¬ 
bria* * * * * §.  The  largest  and  best  collection  of 
vases  found  in  these  and  other  places  of 
Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  arranged  most  ele¬ 
gantly  and  in  the  best  order,  is  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Naples  ;  this  collec¬ 
tion  has,  of  late,  been  much  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  the  extensive  one  made  at  Nola, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Vicenzio.  Of  the 
private  collections  at  Naples,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ta- 
rentum,  which  is  preserved  at  his  seat  near 
Portici,  elegantly  adorned  with  choicest 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  art ;  and  what 
renders  this  collection  still  more  deserving 
of  attention  is,  that  it  is  illustrated  by  a 
a  learned  description  drawn  up  by  its  ac¬ 
complished  proprietor  himself.  A  great 
number  of  vases,  dug  up  in  Lower  Italy, 
have  also  been  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Li¬ 
brary  at  Rome,  and  the  public  Museum  of 
Florence. 

In  the  middle  part  of  Italy  painted  vases 
have  been  found  much  more  rarely.  In 
some  places  of  ancient  Elruria,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  near  Coltcna  and  the  cities  of  Chinsi , 
P'iterlo ,  and  Cr/rneto,  a  few  were  formerly 
dug  up,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Florentine  Museum,  f.  The  true  Etruscan 

*  Millingen,  Peintures  ant.  et  ined.  de 
Vases  Grecs,  p.  vii. 

t  Flea  ad  Winkelmannuin,  t.  i.  p.  215. — 
Meyer  in  Boettiger’s  work,  entitled,  Griech- 
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vases  may  be  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  inferior  quality  of  their  materials,  by  the 
dulness  of  their  coating,  but  especially  by 
the  greater  rudeness  of  their  forms  and 
painting,  as  well  as  by  certain  characters  of 
the  representations  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
Etruscan  art*.  These  differences  may  be 
very  clearly  seen  in  the  Florentine  Collec¬ 
tion,  where  authentic  Etrusqan  vases  are 
placed  in  the  same  apartment  with  others  of 
Grecian  origin.  In  the  great  collection  at 
Naples,  I  was  shown  only  a  single  mutilated 
true  Etruscan  vase. 

No  vestiges  of  ancient  painted  vases  have, 
in  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  in  Italy  to 
the  North  of  the  Appenines.  Those  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Bononia, 
Turin ,  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy, 
have  migrated  into  those  parts  from  southern 
Italy. 

It  is  not  my  design,  in  this  treatise,  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  periods  at 
which  these  vases  were  manufactured,  not 
only  because  investigations  have  already  been 
made  with  respect  to  this  point  by  many 
authors  of  great  learning,  but  especially 
also  because  the  settlement  of  it  would  in¬ 
volve  an  examination,  entirely  foreign  to 
my  views,  of  the  various  inscriptions  ob¬ 
served  on  those  vases,  as  well  as  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  characters  of  the  paintings.  It  is 
undoubtedly  more  easy  to  discover  the 
period  up  to  which  these  vases  may  have 
been  fabricated,  than  the  time  at  which  the 
art,  commonly  considered  as  of  Grecian  in¬ 
vention,  but  assuredly  possessed  of  claims  to 
a  much  higher  antiquity  T,  took  its  origin. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  latest 
period  at  which  these  vases  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Italy,  was  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  + .  The  Roman  vases,  of  latter  periods, 
dug  up  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  as  at  Nola, 
Pompeii,  and  Rome,  have  a  very  different 
character.  They  have  no  paintings,  but 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  raised  figures, 
and  usually  have  a  red  coating  ;  characters 
which  are  also  observed  in  the  Roman  vases 
dug  up  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  France. 

To  a  later  period  also  belongs  the  vases 
dug  up  in  great  quantity  near  Aretium,  so 
far  down  as  the  time  of  Vasarius  §,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Florentine  Mu¬ 
seum.  These  vases  have  a  red  or  blackish 
coating,  and,  in  other  respects,  arc  of  similar 
composition  with  the  oldest  Etruscan  vases  || 

isehe  Vasengemalge,  i.  ii.  p.  5,  20. — Pein¬ 
tures  de  vases  antiques  vulgairement  ap- 
pelli's  Etrusques,  gravees  par  A.  Clener  ; 
accomp.  d’Explications  par  A.  L.  Millin, 
1808,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  note  34. 

*  Lanzi  de  vasi  antichi  dipuiti,  volgnr- 
mente  ckiamati  Etruschi.  Dissertazioni 
tre,  p.  23. 

T  Ritter,  i.  cit.  p.  230. 

+  Millingen,  Peintures  antiques,  p.  3. 

§  Lanzi,  I.  c.  p.  3f>.  H  Ibid.  p.  37. 
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with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded. 
It  seems  not  improbable,  that  they  belong 
to  the  Areline  vases,  so  highly  esteemed  in 
ancient  times,  which  have  been  praised  by 
Marital * * * § **  *,  and  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny  \ 
and  Jsidorus,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty  with  regard  to  this 
point*. 

The  painted  earthen  vessels  of  Grecian 
origin,  which  have  been  found  in  Lower 
Italy,  seem  to  be  of  different  ages.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Miliingen, 
and  some  other  antiquaries,  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  well  grounded,  the  vases 
commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  Egyptian, 
whose  paintings  are  of  a  dusky  red  colour 
upon  a  yellow  ground,  in  which  condition 
some  vases  have  also  been  dug  up  in  Greece, 
are  the  most  ancient  §.  The  vases,  commonly 
called  Sicilian ,  which  have  black  paintings 
upon  a  reddish  yellow  ground,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  opinion,  less  ancient,  but 
more  so  than  the  vases  with  reddish  yellow 
figures  and  ornaments  upon  a  black  ground, 
which  are  the  most  common  of  all  || .  This 
opinion  has  indeed  been  lately  opposed  by 
the  celebrated  Rossi,  who  has  shown  the 
vases  with  black  figures  to  be  of  the  same 
age  with  the  rest^f  :  his  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  seem  to  invalidate  the  former 
opinion  **. 

Many  vases,  either  having  no  paintings  at 
all,  or,  instead  of  figures,  having  other  sin¬ 
gular  ornaments,  have  been  dug  up,  both 
along  with  painted  vases  and  by  themselves, 
not  only  in  Lower  Italy,  but  also  in  ancient 
Etruria,  which  have  either  the  natural 
colour  of  burned  clay,  or  a  black  coating, 
or  have  been  manufactured  of  clay  evidently 
mixed  with  some  black  matter.  The  orna* 
ments  upon  the  black  vases  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes  yellow 
or  red.  Not  only  the  forms,  but  also  the 
colours  of  the  black  coating  and  ornaments, 
as  well  as  the  other  circumstances,  corre¬ 
spond  with  those  which  are  observed  in 
vases  adorned  with  more  perfect  and  more 
complex  paintings  ;  from  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  these  rude  and  less  elegant 
vases  are  of  the  same  age  and  manufacture 
with  those  more  beautiful  productions  of 
art,  which,  without  doubt,  were  more  highly 
esteemed  in  ancient,  as  they  are  in  modern 
times. 

The  vases  dug  up  in  Lower  Italy  are 
found  in  Grecian  sepulchres  more  or  less 

*  Lib.  xiv.  Ep.  .98. 

•f-  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  xxxv.  cap.  12. 

X  Origen,  1.  xx.  cap.  4. 

§  Mezer  in  Boetlinger’s  work,  Griechische 
Vasengemalde,  1.  2. 

||  Mengen,  Peintures  Antiques  de  Vases 
Grecs,  p.  iv.  v. 

Ibid.  Third  letter  addressed  to  M.  Mil* 
lingen  by  the  Chev.  Rossi. 

**  Gottingische  gelehrte  Auzeign,  1820, 
p.  789. 
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concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  constructed  of  stone  in  a  rectangular 
form,  placed  near  the  remains  of  the  dead 
body,  and  sometimes  also  suspended  upon 
the  walls;  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  representations  delineated  by  Knipius, 
added  to  Teischbein’s  plates  of  vases,  as 
well  as  by  the  accurately  executed  models 
exposed  in  the  royal  collection  of  vases  at 
Naples.  Many  vases  are  often  found  in  the 
same  sepulchre,  of  various  sizes  and  qualities. 
Some  of  these  sepulchres  which  are  small, 
and  constructed  of  rough  stones,  usually 
contain  a  smaller  number  of  a  coarse  kind. 
In  other  sepulchres  of  larger  size,  con¬ 
structed  of  hewn  stones,  and  covered  over 
with  slabs  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  some  of 
which  I  have  seen  before  the  gates  of  the 
ancient  Paestum,  vases  of  superior  quality 
are  found  in  greater  number*.  Sometimes 
they  occur  in  their  original  position,  and  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  at  other 
times,  however,  they  are  crushed  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Some  of  them  have  retained  in  a 
surprising  degree  their  polish  and  original 
colours  ;  others,  especially  those  dug  up  in 
moist  places,  are  slightly  incrusted  with  a 
white  calcareous  substance,  easily  soluble  in 
acids,  which  has  probably  been  precipitated 
upon  them  from  the  w-ater  that  had  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre. 
This  preservation  of  vases,  constructed  at  so 
remote  a  period,  of  such  frail  materials,  end 
with  so  thin  a  coating,  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  and  not  less  than  the  perfection  of 
the  art  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  invites 
to  the  investigation  of  their  mode  of  forma¬ 
tion. 

VVe  shall  endeavour  to  distribute  the  most 
ancient  earthenware  vases,  whether  Greek 
or  Etruscan,  according  to  their  mode  of 
composition,  into  classes,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  more  distinct  perception  of 
their  varieties. 

We  shall  place  in  the  first  class  those 
vases  in  which  the  colour  of  the  clay  is  na¬ 
tural,  without  glaze,  or  other  coating  or 
painting.  Of  this  kind  are  some  vases  which 
were  dug  up  at  Gurnee,  as  well  as  near  S. 
Agatha  Sothorum,  along  with  others  of  a 
black  colour ■f. 

In  the  second  class,  we  shall  place  those 
in  which  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay  is 
somewhat  heightened  by  their  having  a  very 
thin  glaze  or  coating +. 

To  the  third  class  belong  those  vases 
which  have  been  manufactured  of  clay  in¬ 
termixed  with  black  matter.  These  vases 
are  found,  either  simple,  that  is,  without 
ornaments,  either  impressed  or  in  relief ; 
or  they  are  painted  with  a  white  or  yellowish 

*  Hamilton  in  Boettiger’s  Work,  cited 
above,  1.  1.  p.  84. 

i*  Sul  metodo  degli  Antichi  nel  dipingere 
i  vasi.  Due  Lettere  del  Canonico  Andrea 
de  Jorio  al.  Sig.  Cav.  M.  Galdi,  p.  4. 

X  Jorio,  loc.  cit.  p.  8. 
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colour.  Of  this  description  are  many  of  the 
vases  dug  up,  not  only  in  Lower  Italy,  but 
also  in  the  districts  of  ancient  Etruria. 

To  the  fourth  class  belong  those  vases 
whose  clay  is  evidently  covered  over  with  a 
black  glaze  or  coating.  Like  those  of  the 
third  class,  they  are  either  simple,  or  with 
ornaments  either  impressed,  or  painted  with 
a  white,  yellowish,  or  red  covering. 

The  fifth  class  may  contain  those  vases, 
in  which,  upon  a  basis  of  clay,  either  of  the 
natural  colour,  or  with  a  somewhat  brighter 
glaze,  there  are  ornaments  or  painted  figures 
of  a  black  colour,  sometimes  with  impressed 
lines.  These  vases,  which  liave  been  dug 
up  in  various  places,  although  they  com¬ 
monly  go  by  the  name  of  Sicilian,  are  either 
simply  painted  with  black,  or  ornamented 
with  figures,  in  which  the  red  and  white 
colours  are  covered  over  with  black  ;  of 
which  kind  some  exquisite  vases  have  been 
found,  as  for  example  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paestum. 

To  the  sixth  class  we  shall  refer  those 
painted  vases,  the  most  common  of  all, 
which  have  figures  and  ornaments  either  of 
the  natural  colour  of  clay,  or  somewhat 
heightened ;  the  general  ground,  however, 
and  some  lines,  being  black ;  some  of  them 
are  of  more  simple  construction,  others  are 
ornamented  with  white,  red,  yellowish,  or 
dusty  colours. 

The  seventh  class  includes  those  vases  of 
rarer  occurrence,  in  which  the  ground  is 
black,  and  the  figures  which  are  red  are  laid 
upon  a  white  colour,  covering  the  black, 
the  lines  being  impressed  so  as  to  penetrate 
to  the  black  ground. 

The  eighth  class  we  shall  appropriate  to 
those  very  rare  vases,  commonly  but  falsely 
called  Egyptian ,  in  which  the  ground  is 
yellowish,  and  the  paintings  of  a  coffee- 
colour  ;  which,  however,  does  not  cover  the 
ground  perfectly,  there  being  sometimes  a 
covering  of  white  and  red  colours.  The 
vases  found  in  Lower  Italy  correspond,  in 
so  fiy  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  clay  and 
paintings,  with  others  discovered  in  Greece, 
one  of  which  that  had  been  dug  up  at  Athens, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  our  Uni¬ 
versity,  having  been  presented  to  it  by  the 
celebrated  English  traveller  Hawkins. 

Ancient  Beads  and  Tumuli. 

The  Glass  Beads  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Scots  MagazineJ  as 
being  found  in  the  Tumuli  at  Seccara — by 
Mr.  Ure  as  those  which  have  been  found  in 
the  Tumuli  near  Rutherglen — and  by  Mr. 
Pennant  as  having  been  found  in  some 
Tumuli  in  England,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Ova  Anguina,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  an  article  which  formed  part  of 
those  employed  by  the  Druids  in  their  rites, 
and  which,  he  says,  were  formed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  serpents,  which  mingled  their  saliva 
to  effect  this  purpose.  In  Scotland  they  are 
called  Adder  Stones,  and  are  still  viewed 
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with  superstitious  veneration  by  the  common 
people.  Mr.  Ure  thinks  that  these  beads 
have  been  brought  to  our  island  by  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  I  confess  I  am  inclined  to  assign 
them  a  much  higher  antiquity.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  speaking  of  the  Tumuli  of  Scotland, 
says,  that  they  are  generally  of  a  conical 
form,  though  sometimes  square,  and  men¬ 
tions,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  urn 
found  in  one  of  them,  which  was  opened  at 
Roughlee,  or  Ruthlee,  in  Liddesdale,  in 
which  were  ashes  and  bones,  and  some  beads 
(Ova  Anguina)  made  of  coal  instead  of  glass  ; 
and  Sir  VV alter  seems  to  think  that  this  mode 
of  burial  was  subsequent  to,  and  in  imitation 
of,  that  practised  by  the  Romans  when  in 
possession  of  the  country,  an  opinion  which, 
perhaps,  that  distinguished  individual  may 
previously  to  this  time  have  abandoned.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention  some  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  the  Tumuli,  or  Cairns,  found 
in  different  countries,  and  the  Logan  Stones, 
and  Circles  of  stones  which  have  vulgarly 
been  referred  to  the  Druids,  are  the  work  of 
the  same  people.  In  almost  all  situations  in 
Scotland,  where  tumuli  have  been  found, 
the  word  or  syllable  Ruth,  or  Rath,  which 
in  Celtic  signifies  circular,  may  be  detected 
thus  we  have  Rutherglen,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
those  conical  tumuli ;  also  Ruthven,  and 
Rothiemurcus,  where  there  are  both  tumuli 
and  circles ;  Logie  Rait,  &c. ;  and  in  one 
situation  where  the  syllable  occurs,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  rocking 
stone,  but  no  tumuli  (probably  time  has 
obliterated  all  trace  of  the  latter)  ;  this  is  at 
Ruthwell,  and  Mr.  Pennant  describes  it  as 
having  stood  in  the  situation  where  the 
parish  church  was  built,  which,  from  its 
dimensions,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  it, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  was  a  Logan 
stone,  or  Lingan,  and  which,  from  its  being 
continued  to  be  looked  upon  with  feelings  of 
religious  veneration  by  the  people,  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  broken  in  pieces,  by  an  order  of 
the  Presbytery,  soon  after  the  Reformation. 
The  same  fate  befell  one  in  Cornwall,  which 
was  cast  down  by  order  of  Cromwell’s  gover¬ 
nor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  because  the  lower 
classes  viewed  it  with  a  certain  degree  of 
veneration.  The  ornaments  and  Runic  cha¬ 
racters,  which  Mr.  Pennant  says  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  stone  at  Ruthwell,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  that 
of  its  original  erection.  It  is  also  related 
that  these  stones  were  common  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  first  Christian  Bishops  who 
went  to  the  country  expelled  Demons  from 
them,  and  shattered  the  stones  to  pieces  by 
means  of  exorcism. 

Ancient  Boats. 

In  making  the  common  sewer,  in  Lon- 
don-street,  Glasgow,  from  the  part  near  the 
Cross,  which  is  finished,  down  to  the  Mo- 
lendinar  Burn,  there  was  found,  some  time 
ago,  at  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  the 
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remains  of  a  boat  lying  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay, 
which  was  covered  and  surrounded  by  fiue 
sand,  like  that  found  on  the  shores  of  a 
navigable  river  or  wide  frith.  Some  of  the 
nails  which  were  used  as  fastenings  were  in 
the  wood,  which  was  fine  oak,  and  become 
quite  black  from  its  long  immersion  under 
tdie  earth.  The  calking  used  for  the  boat 
appeared  to  have  been  wool  dipped  in  tar. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  some  years  ago, 
when  the  common  sewer  was  cutting  in  the 
Stockwell,  that  a  boat  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion  was  found  a  little  above  Jaekson-street ; 
which  would  indicate  that  these  two  places 
where  the  boats  have  been  found,  were  then 
the  line  of  the  shore  of  the  frith,  or  bed  of 
the  river.  These  boats  must  have  lain  in 
the  places  where  found  many  centuries.  It 
is  not  probable  they  belonged  to,  or  were 
constructed  by,  the  aborigines  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  workmanship  would  indicate  that 
they  were  formed  by  a  people  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  probable  they 
were  constructed  by  the  Romans,  about  the 
period  of  Agricola’s  expedition  into  Caledo¬ 


nia,  .about  17/10  years  ago  ;  at  which  period, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  on  which  Glasgow 
now  stands,  and  all  the  low  lands  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
were  covered  by  the  water  of  the  Clyde. 

Mexican  Curiosities. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  recently 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
any  article  of  antique  sculpture,  or  relic  of 
curiosity.  The  Mexicans  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  decisive  step  preparatory  to  their 
forming  a  National  Museum  of  their  own 
upon  a  very  extended  scale.  Mr.  Bullock, 
who  visited  the  country  amidst  the  confusion 
of  its  revolution,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  vast  assemblage  of  these  treasures, 
which,  on  the  dissolution  of  his  exhibition 
(announced  to  take  place  in  September),  will 
infallibly  pass  into  private  hands,  unless  the 
Directors  of  our  national  collection  have 
the  judgment  to  possess  themselves  of  spe¬ 
cimens  so  truly  unique  and  valuable. 


SELECT  POETRY. 

EPILOGUE  TO  THE  ANDRIA  OF  TERENCE, 

DAVUS  IN  LONDON. 

Byrrhia.  Dave,  quis  ignotum  casus  te  his  appulit  oris  ? 

Die  mihi ;  quae  tantae  causa  molesta  vise  ? 

Davits.  En  ego  Londini  :  (quod  vulgo  fertur)  egestas 
Lege  carcns,  hos  me  fecit  adire  locos. 

orbs  haec,  iminensum  fama  celebrata  per  orbem, 

Tam  longum  Davo  per  mare  suasit  iter. 

Audieram  vicos  auro  splendere  superbos, 
yEraque  de  loculis  sternere  lapsa  vias  ; 

Audieram  fulvis  hortos  frondere  metallis, 

Et  caro  gemmas  imbre  rigare  solum  1 
Byrr.  O  infanda  virhm  mendacia !  quanta,  viator, 

Quam  multa,  baud  aliis  aspicienda,  videt ! 

Davus.  Aut  si  non  cernit,  saltern  se  cernere  fingit; 

Hinc  capit  incautos  spes  malefida  viros. 

Quot  mala  me  patriA,  digressum  hue  usque  sequuntur, 
Tentantem  primum  coerula  dorsa  maris  ! 

Vix  littus  patrium,  conscensA  puppe,  reliqui, 

Dum  torquent  animum  spesque  metusque  meum, 

Cum  subitb  assurgens  tempestas  aspera,  coelum 
Abstulit,  iratas  miscuit  Auster  aquas  ! 

Horrifici  ruptis  micuerunt  nubibus  ignes, 

Ingemuit  tonitru  pulsus  uterque  polus  ! 

Ut  me  infelieem  cruciavit  nausea  !  sic ,  6 
Sic !  aegri  capitis  transiit  ossa  dolor ! 

Byrr.  Talibus  (6  rciseri,  quibus  intentata  nitescit!) 

Hospitiis,  nautas  excipit  alma  Thetis. 

Consilium  hoc  tibi,  care,  dabo ;  si  quando  redibis, 

Ne  mare  transieris ;  (let  tibi  terra  viam  / 

Davus.  Hoc  faciam  ;  ausculta — cecidi,  vertigine  captus  ; 
Languentes  oculos  pressit  arnica  quies. 

Optata  tandem  recipit  me  Thamesis  und&, 

Gaudentcm  visu  ;  sed  graviora  manent. 

Namque  ducis  rnonitu,  navcm  conscendo,  ferentes 
Spernentem  ventos,  auxiliumque  maris. 

Excipit  hie  nullus  venientes  carbasus  Austros, 

Nec  remi  pulsn  lubitur  alta  rafcis. 


At 
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At  nigrum  malus  fumum,  mirabile  dictu, 

Evomit ;  inclusus  vexat  ahcna  focus. 

Fit  sonus  horrendus  lymphis  undantibus  ;  ingens 
Hinc  rota  fert  faciles,  acta  vapore,  vias  ! 

Obstupui ;  tandem,  posit&  formidine,  mentem 
Implebant  rursus  gaudia  vana  meam. 

Mirabar  virides  ripas,  fluviumque  profundum, 

Qu6  fert  congestas  undique  mundus  opes. 

Mirabar  vestes  varias,  populosque  remotos, 

Nautarum  fremitum,  veliferasque  rates. 

Cum  subit&  insonuit  puppis  convulsa  ruin&, 

Infandum  !  fractae  dissiluere  trabes  ! 

Membra  virtim  semusta  leves  torquentur  in  auras, 

Et  tingunt  fluvium  ;  brachia,  crura,  manus  ! 

Me  vix  ex  undis  ereptum — Byr.  Dave,  quiescas  ; 

Ut  semper,  garris  ;  nec  tibi  finis  erit. 

Hoc  nihil  est  Anglis — longas  jam  siste  querelas ; 

Omissis  speres  jam  meliora  malis. 

Sed,  quid  agam,  dubito. — Byr.  Solers  hie  verna — Dav.  Recuso  ; 

Ingenium  poscit  jam  magis  alta  meum  ! 

Aut  ferula  armatus,  pueros  moderare — Dav.  videtur 
Hie  mihi  servitio  durior  esse  labor  ! 

[Enter  Sosia  as  an  old  Jew  Clothesman.] 

Vest!  Vest! — Dav.  Quid  poscit? — Byr.  Vir  vestimenta  misellus, 
Omne  genus,  duplo  quae  modb  vendat,  emit. 

Sos.  to  Byr.  O  here,  num  tunicam  parvi  vis  ? — Byr.  Improbe,  abito. 

Sosia.  Aut  braccas  ?  parvi ;  num  quod  ematur,  habes  ? 

[Shewing  a  Sixteenth  of  a  Lottery  Ticket .] 

Visne  emere  hanc  partem?  poteris  eras — Byr.  Ni  rapis  hinc  te. 
Hoc,  dicto  citius,  fuste  dolabo  caput. 

Sos.  to  Dav.  O  Here,  ne  spernas  fortunam ; — crastina  forsan 
Det  tibi  nummorum  pondera  larga  dies. 

Dav.  to  Byr.  Quid  vult?- — Byr.  Fortunae  haec  est  alea,  Lottery  dicta; 

Haec  perdit  multos,  haec  aliquando  beat. 

Davus.  Stultumj  ast  experiar — quanti  ? — Sos.  Tres,  optime,  libras 
Da  mihi — Byr.  Quid  tibi  vis  ?  accipe  dimidium. 

[Exit,  crying  ‘  Vest!  Vest!’ 

Byrr.  Aut  pete  torpentes  crudeli  f rigor e  terras, 

Qua  sceptrum  ceternum  fert  Borealis  hyems. 

Davus.  Haud  ego — non  saevis  mecum  sic  convenit  ursis — 

Fors,  Indi  in  verubus  viscera  tosta  ferant ! 

An  mercator  ero  ? — Byr.  Nunc,  heu !  industria  vana  est: 

Nil  per  se  virtus,  non  sociata,  valet ! 

Davus.  Quid  si  Coxnoedus. — Byr.  Vita  est  tua  purior  illis ; 

Nec  tragico  ritu  turpis  adulter  eris  ! 

Davus.  At  statuendum  aliquid ;  mihi  consule. — Byr.  Siste,  priusquam 
Audieris,  dederint  quid  tibi  fata  boni. 

[Sce)ie  changes,  and  discovers  Charinus,  as  Lottery-office  Keeper,  sitting 
at  a  table,  with  a  book  before  him.  Pamphilus  and  Chremes  standing 
at  the  tqble,  with  their  tickets  in  their  hands.'] 

Pamph.  Quae  bona  vel  mala  sors  mihi  contigit  ? — Char.  At  numerus  qui  ? 
Pamph.  Centenus  decimus  tertius. — Char.  ( shewing  the  book )  Ecce,  nihil! 
Pamph.  Ut  semper. —  Chr.  Fortuna  mihi  num  favit  ? — Char,  amabo, 

Quis  numerus  ?  —  Chr.  Nonus. — Char.  Sunt  tibi  quinque  rainae. 

[Enter  Mysis,  running  and  speaking  very  quickly.] 

O  Here,  (namque  potes)  laetam  mihi  dicito  sortem. 

Quindecimus. — Char,  (looking  at  the  book)  Doleo;  sed  tibi,  cara,  nihil, 
Pam.  to  My.  Argento  h6c  pulchram  potuisses  quaerere  vestem. 

My.  (crying J  Nil  est,  at  miserae  non  mihi  sponsus  erit! 

[Enter  Byrrhia  and  Davus.] 

Davus.  Tertia  quid  sibi  pars?  —  Char.  Tibi  gratulor,  6  here,  namque  hanc 
Millia  librarum  bis  duodena  manent. 

Harum  sexdecimam  partem  tibi  trado  \~—Dav,  {taking  the  money )  Valeto. 
Gent.  Mag.  Avgust ,  1 825,  [ Turning 
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Davus. 

Byrr. 
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[Turning  and  giving  Charinus  something.] 

En  tibi. — Char.  Do  grates,  optime. —  Dav.  Jamque  vale. 

[All  remain  on  the  stage.  Byrrhia  and  Davus  come  forward.] 

Davus.  “  Ass  in  praesenti  perfeetum,”  .Byrrhia,  “  format  j” 

Jamque  ex  Uac  terr&.sponsa  petenda  mihi  cst. 

Byrr.  Nonne  vides  hie  egregias  bis  mille  puellas  ! 

Davus.  O  Tali,  felix  terra,  beata  choro  ! 

[Byrrhia  pointing  to  the  Ladies.] 

Haec,  nigris  spectanda  oculis,  nigroque  capillo, 

Ante  alias,  nobis,  Dave,  puella  placet. 

Davus.  At  me  coeruleis  virgo  plus  laedit  ocellis, 

Quae  viridi  Iong£  veste  decora  sedet. 

Quis  tamen  electus  ?  pulchrae  splendors  coronas 
Mens  stupet,  et  visum  vix  tolerare  potest ! 

[Mysis  naming  eagerly  up  to  Davus.] 

Mysis.  Optime,  num  dix’ti  te  sponsam  ducere  velle  ? 

Davus.  Mysisne  ?  ah  cordi  grata  puella  mco  ! 

Ut  sperata  venis  1 — Mys.  Te  solum  semper  amabo  ! 

Byrr.  Non  alia  in  terris,  casta,  pudica,  magis  ! 

[Davus  turning  to  the  Ladies.] 

Ut  potero,  Angliacae,  vos  deseruisse,  puellae  ! 

Byrr ,  At  plus  fortune  convenit  ista  tuoe.  (he  joins  their  hands) 

Vivite  felices  !  sic  sors  bona  jungat  amantes, 

Quos  nunc  immeritos  distinet  atra  dies  ! 


Omnes.  Song. — Air,  C’est  l’amour,  &c.  &c. 

Chorus. 

Amor,  amor,  amor  est 
Fabricator  liujus  mundi ; 

Servire  huic  nemo  non  potest, 
Viventes,  moribundi  1 


Qui  dulcem  ornat  foeminam, 

Et  reddit  pulchriorem; 

Dat  voluptatem  facilcm, 

Et  aliis  gratiorem  : 

In  agris  et  in  urbibus, 

In  aedibus  magnorum  ; 

In  aqu&,  igni,  aere. 

Solatia  sunt  amorura  ! 

.  Amor,  Amor,  &c.  &c. 

Ealing ,  Midsummer  1826. 


S.  N.  E. 


TO  MY  INFANT  CHILD  WEEPING. 

^^TEEP’ST  thou,  my  child  ?  Oh  let  me  dry, 
Whilst  yet  I  may,  the  stagnant  tear. 

And  bid  again  thy  sparkling  eye 

Beam  forth  with  heav’n’s  cerulean  clear. 

Go,  on  thy  gentle  mother’s  breast 
Enjoy  that  pure,  that  blest  repose, 

That  dreamless  and  untroubled  rest 
Which  innocence  alone  bestows. 

Ah  !  time  may  come  when  thou  shalt  weep 
Without  a  friend  to  wipe  thy  tears  ; 

No  mother  then  may  watch  thy  sleep, 

Or  chase  thy  bosom’s  anxious  fears. 

When  guilt  within  that  spotless  breast 
May  plant  its  agonizing  sting ; 

And  restless  cares  thy  couch  molest, 

Or  dreams  alone  of  terror  bring. 

When  “  hard  unkindness’  alter’d  eye  ” 

Shall  “  ujotk  the  tear  it  forc’d  to  flow;” 


Unheard,  unheeded,  ov’ry  sigh, 

Unshar’d,  unpitied,  ev’ry  woe. 

Sleep  then,  sweet  babe,  whilst  yet  thou’rt  free, 
From  guilt,  from  sorrow,  and  from  pain  ; 
And  I  will  gdze  and  envy  thee 
That  bliss  I  ne’er  can  taste  again. 


Pilierton,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  July  10. 


G.  Macness  Johnson. 


IMPROMPTU.  By  Mrs.  Carey. 

On  reading  that  Lord  Exeter’s  horse,  “  Pro¬ 
gress,"  refused  to  nm  against  Mr.  Wari¬ 
ly s  “  Scandal .” 


0H!  surely  this  horse  had  more  wit  than 
his  master, 

In  thus  wisely  refusing  to  run  : 

For  we  know,  by  experience,  that  Scandal 
flies  faster 

Than  any  horse  under  the  euu. 

West  Square,  July  18. 
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FRANCE. 

A  document  has  appeared  in  the 
French  papers,  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  change  which  France  has  lately  un¬ 
dergone  in  point  of  moral  and  religious 
principle.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
Revolution  the  Christian  religion  was 
forsworn,  and  its  professors  plundered, 
proscribed,  exiled,  or  massacred.  But, 
from  the  moment  that  the  law  permit¬ 
ted  donations  and  bequests  to  be  made 
to  religious-houses  and  charitable  esta¬ 
blishments,  the  annual  contributions  of 
that  kind  have  been  increasing,  so  that 
in  22  years  they  have  amounted  to 
23,500,000  francs  in  money,  700,000 
francs  in  annual  dividends,  and  6,750,000 
in  landed  property.  Besides  this,  there 
have  been  given  or  restored  to  the  Clergy, 
by  private  individuals,  384  houses,  1,077 
pieces  of  land,  618  acres  of  culture,  28 
libraries,  56  churches,  37  chapels  and 
abbeys,  3  convents,  and  174  parsonage- 
houses.  The  number  of  donors  too  is 
very  remarkable,  amounting  to  13,082, 
of  whom  7j341  are  men,  and  5,241 
women. 

The  spirit  of  combination  has  spread 
into  France.  The  cotton-spinners  at 
several  large  factories  near  Rouen  hav¬ 
ing  demanded  an  increase  of  wages, 
their  wish  was  complied  with  by  many 
of  the  masters.  One  of  them,  however, 
refusing  to  concede  to  their  demands,  all 
the  spinners  struck  work  on  the  4th 
inst.  and  on  the  following  Saturday  at¬ 
tacked  the  mill,  threw  down  the  walls 
which  surrounded  it,  and  broke  the  win¬ 
dows,  intending  to  destroy  the  esta¬ 
blishment.  Their  excesses  were  stopped 
by  a  party  of  military  j  but  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  some  thousands,  armed  with 
stones,  sticks,  pitchforks,  and  muskets, 
attacked  the  soldiers,  wounded  several 
of  them,  and  shot  one  in  the  head.  A 
reinforcement  of  the  military  being  ob¬ 
tained,  forty  rioters  were  apprehended. 

- — It  is  ascertained  that  other  scenes  of 
devastation  have  occurred  in  the  com¬ 
munes  of  Pavilly,  Barentin,  and  Des- 
ville,  by  the  workmen  of  the  cotton  ma¬ 
nufactories. 

The  French  Government  has  agreed 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Haytian  Republic.  The  Moniteur  con¬ 
tains  a  Royal  Ordinance  relative  to  the 
Independence  of  St.  Domingo,  dated 
April  17,  1825,  containing  the  following 
articles:  —  Art.  1.  The  ports  of  the 


French  part  of  St.  Domingo  are  open  to 
the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The  du¬ 
ties  levied  io  the  ports,  either  upon  ves¬ 
sels  or  merchandize,  whether  entering 
or  going  out,  shall  be  equal  and  uniform 
for  all  flags,  except  for  the  French  flag, 
in  favour  of  which  these  duties  shall  be 
reduced  one  half.— 2.  The  present  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  French  part  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  shall  pay  into  the  Caisse  generate 
of  France,  in  five  equal  instalments, 
from  year  to  year,  the  first  of  which 
will  become  due  the  31st  Dec.  1825,  the 
sum  of  150  millions  of  francs,  destined 
to  indemnify  the  ancient  colonists,  who 
shall  claim  an  indemnity. — 3.  We  grant, 
on  these  conditions,  to  the  actual  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  French  part  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  the  full  and  entire  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  Government. 

SPAIN. 

All  the  accounts  from  Spain  describe 
that  country  as  becoming  every  day  more 
harassed  by  civil  dissensions,  and  all  the 
complicated  evils  of  misgovernment.  In 
consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  appointment  of  a  Junta  of 
Public  Safety  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
was  under  discussion. — There  have  been 
civil  conflicts  at  Malaga,  and  many  per¬ 
sons  have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Cadiz ,  July  16.  From  the  10th  of 
June  to  the  present  date,  not  less  than 
twenty  vessels  belonging  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Cadiz,  between  20  and  120 
tons  burthen,  have  been  taken  by  the 
Colombian  pirates. 

ITALY. 

The  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  (says  a 
private  letter  from  Rome)  are  now  re¬ 
building,  on  the  spot  where  that  tribu¬ 
nal  always  had  its  seat  at  Rome,  viz. 
between  St.  Peter  and  the  Porta  Caval- 
leggieri ;  however,  the  Dominican  father 
Olivieri  takes  care  that  the  dungeons 
shall  have  light  and  air.  Those  who 
are  not  accused  of  any  thing  very  seri¬ 
ous  are  allowed  the  use  of  a  little  gar¬ 
den.  The  tribunal  of  the  holy  office  at 
Rome  is  not  sanguinary,  like  that  in 
Spain,  and  we  know  nothing  here  of 
auto  da  fe ,  or  of  executions  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  sentences.  Nevertheless, 
the  fear  that  it  inspires,  the  impenetra¬ 
ble  mystery  that  covers  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  ennui  that  it  causes,  are 

so 
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so  powerful  in  their  effects,  that  persons 
often  lose  their  senses  even  after  their 
innocence  has  been  recognized,  and  they 
are  restored  to  liberty.  This  was  lately 
the  fate  of  a  poor  monk  of  the  name  of 
Gabrielli,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrea 
delli  Fratti ;  his  delusion  consists  in  the 
firm  persuasion  that  he  is  again  arrested. 
Another  monk  of  the  same  order  has 
been  sentenced  to  three  years’  confine¬ 
ment. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Petersburgh  Gazette  mentions 
the  arrival  of  dispatches  at  Petersburgh 
from  Lieut.  Kotzebue,  who  reached  the 
port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Kams- 
chatka,  in  the  sloop  of  war  Predprise- 
tige,  on  June  9,  1824.  In  his  voyage 
he  corrected  the  reported  longitude  and 
latitude  of  several  places  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  describes,  in  his  report.  Na¬ 
vigation  Island.  He  saw,  in  his  voyage, 
the  island  of  Karlshof,  seen  in  1722  by 
Ragewin,  the  latitude  of  which  is  15 
deg.  27  min.  S.  and  the  longitude  145 
deg.  24  min.  22  sec.  W.  He  discovered 
three  islands,  one  of  which,  called  after 
his  vessel,  Predpriaetige  Island,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  latitude  15  deg.  58  min.  18  sec. 
S.  and  longitude  140  deg.  2  min.  38  sec. 
W.  Another  of  which,  called  Bulling- 
hausen,  is  in  15  deg.  48  min.  7  sec.  S. 
latitude,  and  154  deg.  30  min.  W.  longi¬ 
tude.  The  third,  which  he  called  Kor- 
dakew,  after  his  first  lieutenant,  is  in 
14  deg.  32  min.  39  sec.  S.  latitude,  and 
168  deg.  6  min.  VV.  longitude.  The  lat¬ 
ter  island,  it  appears,  was  discovered  by 
M.  Freycinet;  but  this  was  not  known 
to  Lieut.  Kotzebue. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Quebec  papers  announce  the  arrival 
of  two  vessels  direct  from  China,  with 
19,000  chests  of  tea  on-board.  They 
are  the  first  ships  that  ever  entered  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Asia,  and  their  ar¬ 
rival  forms  a  new  era  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  Colony. 


TAug. 

Letters  from  Quebec  state  that  the 
great  timber-ship,  the  Baron  of  Ren¬ 
frew,  had  been  launched  at  Quebec.  She 
is  1,400  tons  larger  than  the  former 
raft,  the  Columbus.  She  measures  about 
5,400  tons,  and  would  carry  nearly  8,000 
tons  of  timber. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  the  Mexican  Extraordinary  Ga¬ 
zette,  dated  June  15th,  we  learn  that 
the  Spanish  ship  of  the  line,  the  Asia, 
carrying  68  guns,  and  the  brig  Constan- 
tia,  have  gone  over  to  the  Mexicans. 
They  were  surrendered  by  treaty  $  and 
it  stipulated  that  the  crews  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Independent  Govern¬ 
ment  the  pay  due  to  them  from  Spain, 
with  permission  to  reside  in  any  of  the 
South  American  States,  or  go  elsewhere. 

AFRICA. 

On  the  2d  of  August  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  at  Algiers.  It  did  no 
damage ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  so 
alarmed,  that  many  families  fled  into 
the  country,  and  took  refuge  under 
tents.  The  effects  were  much  more 
dreadful  ten  leagues  from  Algiers,  the 
earthquake  having  destroyed  the  town 
of  Belida,  and  swallowed  up  half  the 
inhabitants:  of  12,000,  6,000  were  bu¬ 
ried  under  the  ruins.  This  is  the  third 
town  in  twenty  years.  Colea  and  Mas- 
cura  perished  in  the  same  manner. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  intelligence  from  India  is  of  the 
most  favourable  nature.  The  fort  of 
Rungpoor,  in  Assam,  has  been  reduced, 
and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  forces.  Lieut.-col.  Richards,  in 
his  Dispatch,  represents  this  place  to  be 
of  such  importance  that  be  considers 
himself  in  entire  possession  of  Assam ; 
becauses  it  secures  a  key  to  all  points 
from  whence  any  future  irruptions  may 
be  attempted  from  the  Eastward.  As¬ 
sam  itself  is  a  recent  conquest  of  the 
Burmahs. 


Foreign  News. 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Continued  exertions  in  various  parts  of 
Hampshire  are  making  for  the  improvement 
in  old  roads,  and  the  formation  of  new  ones. 
Already  is  the  new  road  from  Winchester  to 
Petersfield  in  considerable  progress ;  the 
road  from  Basingstoke  to  Alresford,  through 
Preston  Candover,  is  repaired,  and  from  Al¬ 
resford  to  Petersfield  nearly  completed.  The 
hills  at  Hindhead  and  Portsdowu  are  much 


lowered,  and  the  steep  and  dangerous  ascent 
at  Stonar  Hill,  between  Petersfield  and  Al¬ 
ton,  is  removed  or  avoided  by  a  new  cut 
round  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  New  roads 
are  likewise  in  contemplation  from  London 
to  Portsmouth  by  way  of  Farnham;  also 
Chichester  to  Petersfield,  Midhurst  to  Pe¬ 
tersfield,  and  Alton  to  Liphook,  the  latter 
uniting  the  Portsmouth  and  Gosport  roads 
within  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

The  manor  of  Sway  Quarr,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  was  lately  sold  for  13,000b;  and  the 
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adjoining  manor  of  Arnewood,  for  II, 0002. 
That  part  of  the  beautiful  estate  of  Cliefden, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Countess  of 
Orkney,  which  contains  about  1 50  acres,  has 
also  been  sold  for  11,0002. 

A  new  sect  of  Christians,  called  Sabbatans, 
has  lately  arisen,  and  made  many  converts 
in  Lancashire.  They  insist  that  there  exists 
no  authority,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  for  changing  the  sabbath  from  Sa¬ 
turday,  the  seventh  day,  to  Sunday,  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  This  sect  is  already  so 
numerous  in  one  district,  that  much  incon¬ 
venience  was  lately  felt  on  a  market-day, 
kept  on  the  Saturday,  or  seventh  day,  from 
the  number  of  persons  who  refused  to  open 
their  shops,  or  pursue  their  usual  occupa¬ 
tions. 

A  specimen  of  Crocodile  has  been  found 
in  the  alum  shale  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitby,  by  Mr.  Brown  Marshal,  and  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Whitby  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.  The  length  of  the 
animal,  which  is  a  species  of  Gavial,  is  14  ft. 
6  in.  following  the  curvature  of  the  spine ; 
but  when  it  was  alive  it  must  have  been 
more  than  1 2  ft.  long. 

June  1 .  A  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  rocks  at  Fierceness,  Orkney ; 
and  being  shot  at  and  wounded  by  a  shep¬ 
herd,  it  took  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by 
him,  and  some  others,  in  a  boat.  The  man 
fired  a  second  time,  and  pierced  the  animal 
through  the  eyes  :  it  then  lay  on  the  water 
apparently  lifeless,  but  on  the  boat  coming 
alongside,  and  one  of  the  men  catching  hold 
of  the  fore-paw,  the  walrus  made  a  sudden 
plunge,  and  carried  the  man  to  the  bottom 
with  him  ;  and  he  was  with  difficulty  saved 
upon  his  rising  to  the  surface.  Another 
shot  killed  the  animal,  and  they  towed  him 
ashore  in  triumph.  The  skin  of  the  walrus, 
which  is  now  dried,  measures  1 5  ft.  by  14  ft. ; 
and  the  tusks,  which  are  much  worn  at  the 
ends,  protrude  from  the  head  about  12  in. 
The  entire  skull  is  sent  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  any 
of  those  formidable  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
regions  having  been  seen  off  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain. 

July  3.  The  new  parochial  chapel  at 
Lacey  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Prince's  Ris- 
borough,  county  of  Bucks,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  chapel  is 
about  60  ft.  long  and  30  wide,  and  is  a  plain 
building,  of  the  Grecian  style,  in  the  form 
of  a  Cross.  It  is  situated  within  an  enclo¬ 
sure  on  the  Green,  and  is  built  of  flints, 
supported  by  stone  dug  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  At  the  western  end  is  a  small  neat 
porch.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  fitted 
up  with  seats  neatly  painted,  and  with  4 
pews.  The  communion  table  is  placed  at 
the  east  end,  under  a  window  of  six  com¬ 
partments,  in  two  of  which,  on  stained  glass, 
appear  the  arms  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese,  and  some  others  of  the  munificent 
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subscribers  to  the  building  and  endowment 
of  the  chapel.  There  are  three  galleries ; 
one  at  the  west  end,  another  on  tire  south 
side,  and  a  capacious  private  gallery  of  Lord 
George  Henry  Cavendish  on  the  north.  The 
edifice  is  calculated  to  contain  700  persons. 
The  ground  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Meade,  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish ;  and 
John  Grubb,  Esq.  the  Patron  of  the  parish 
church,  also  gave  10  acres  of  freehold  land, 
in  part  of  the  endowment  requisite  for  con¬ 
secration  and  the  maintenance  of  a  minister. 
The  above  endowment  has  been  augmented 
by  Lord  George  Henry  Cavendish  with  8§ 
acres  of  freehold  land,  and  by  John  Grubb, 
esq.  by  a  further  donation  of  8^  acres  of 
freehold  land.  The  other  contributions 
have  amounted  to  about  2000 2.  exclusive  of 
benefactions  in  furniture,  ornaments,  & c. 

July  26.  A  fight,  which  has  excited  pub¬ 
lic  execration,  took  place  in  the  factory  yard 
at  Warwick,  betwixt  the  lion  Nero,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Womb  well,  and  six  mastiff  dogs. 
In  the  first  assault,  three  dogs  were  let 
loose,  who  rushed  upon  the  lion,  and  seized 
him  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  lion, 
however,  acted  entirely  upon  the  defensive, 
and  contented  himself  with  resisting  the 
attacks  of  his  adversaries  with  his  paws,  by 
which  means  he  inflicted  very  severe  wounds 
upon  them.  The  noble  animal  roared  with 
pain  ;  but  he  was  destined  to  undergo  a  still 
severer  trial,  for  the  first  set  of  dogs  having 
been  removed,  a  second  set  was  brought 
forth,  who  caught  poor  Nero  by  the  nose. 
Nero  roared  terrifically,  and,  as  before,  endea¬ 
voured  to  paw  them  off.  He  succeeded  with 
some  little  difficulty,  inflicting  some  severe 
scratches.  He  then  came  round  the  bars, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  find  an  avenue  for 
escape ;  but  the  dogs  followed  him,  and 
rushing  to  his  front  again,  seized  him  in  the 
tender  place.  Once  more  did  Nero  shake 
them  off,  inflicting  sundry  wounds  with  his 
talons.  Nero  pursued  his  retreating  system, 
and  ran  round  the  den,  amidst  cries  of  “  He’s 
beaten,  he’s  beaten  !”  At  this  moment  he 
was  bleeding  profusely  from  the  nose  and 
mouth  ;  and  the  secouds  of  the  dogs  watch¬ 
ing  an  opportunity,  drew  them  out,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  had  won.  Mr.  Wombwell 
denied  that  his  lion  was  beaten.  At  last,  it 
was  agreed  on  a  third  encounter.  The  dogs 
attacked  the  lion  with  increased  ferocity, 
and  instantly  pinned  him  by  the  nose  to  the 
floor,  when  he  roared  with  agony.  It  was 
then  acknowledged  that  the  dogs  were  vic¬ 
torious  ;  they  were  taken  off,  and  Nero 
rushed  into  his  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Wombwell  has  since  matched  his 
il  Wallace,”  a  ferocious  lion,  cubbed  in 
Scotland,  against  six  of  the  best  dogs  that 
could  be  found  ;  his  temper  being  the  very 
opposite  to  that  of  the  gentle  Nero.  The 
dogs  were  Tinker ,  Ball,  Billy ,  Sweep,  Tur¬ 
pin,  Tiger.  In  the  1st  round,  Tinker  and 
Ball  were  let  loose,  and  both  made  a  gallant 
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attack ;  the  lion  having  waited  for  them  as 
if  aware  of  his  foes.  Ho  clapped  his  paw 
upon  poor  Ball,  took  Tinker  in  his  teeth, 
and  deliberately  walked  round  the  stage  with 
him  as  a  cat  would  with  a  mouse.  He  at 
length  dropped  Tinker,  who  crawled  off  the 
stage.  The  lion  then  seized  Ball  by  the 
mouth,  and  played  the  same  game  with  him 
as  if  he  had  actually  been  trained  to  it. — 
Turpin  and  Sweep  were  vanquished  in  less 
than  a  minute. — Billy  and  Tiger  next  went 
to  work.  Wallace  seized  Billy  by  the  loins, 
and  when  shaking  him,  Tiger  ran  aw-ay. 
Billy,  however,  escaped  with  liis  life. 

Aug.  4.  A  meeting  was  held  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  Kibworthy  Leic.  (seep.  113), 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  bart.  in  the  chair,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  celebrated 
architect  Mr.  Srairke,  to  superintend  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tower  and  steeple  of  the 
Church. 

Aug.  1 0.  A  serious  riot  took  place  among 
the  Seamen  of  Sunderland.  The  Union 
Club,  who  have  been  at  war  with  the  Ship 
Owners,  observing  a  vessel  going  out  of  the 
port  laden  with  coals,  and  manned  with  sea¬ 
men  not  belonging  to  the  port,  determined 
on  an  attack  ;  the  principal  Ship  Owners, 
who  had  been  sworn  as  special  constables, 
went  out  to  protect  the  vessel,  and  when 
they  had  neared  her  they  were  boarded  by 
near  400  seamen,  who  threw  the  Ship  Owners 
and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  overboard,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  captain  and  mate.  The  rioters 
afterwards  got  up  in  the  rigging.  The  mili¬ 
tary  (the  Dragoons)  having  arrived,  the 
riot  act  was  read,  which  not  producing  the 
desired  effect  (the  mob  pelting  them  with 
stones,  &c.),  they  fired,  when  five  persons 
were  killed.  The  seamen  have  since  re¬ 
turned  to  their  duty. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  fifth  Report  of  his  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  for  building  and  promoting  the 
building  of  “  Additional  Churches  in  popu¬ 
lous  Parishes,”  announces  that  20  other 
Churches  and  Chapels  have  been  completed 
since  last  Report,  by  which  accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  13,631  persons  in 
pews,  and  for  17,287  poor  persons  in  free 
seats,  making,  in  the  45  Churches  and  Cha¬ 
pels  now  completed,  a  total  provision  for 
72,578  persons  (including  44,313  free  seats 
for  the  use  of  the  poor).  The  Report  goes 
on  to  state,  that  30  Churches  and  Chapels 
are  now  in  progress,  and  that  20  of  these 
Churches  and  Chapels  will  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year. — Exchequer 
Bills  already  issued  to  carry  the  object  into 
effect,  amount  to  the  sum  of  645,900?. 

By  an  Act  passed  on  the  22d  of  June 
last,  the  Act  of  59th  George  III.  respect¬ 
ing  Settlements  being  gained  by  renting 
tenements,  was  repealed,  and  the  following 
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enacted  in  its  stead  : — “  That  no  person 
shall  acquire  n  settlement  in  any  jmrish  or 
township  maintaining  its  own  poor,  by  or  by 
reason  of  settling  upon,  renting,  or  paying 
parochial  rates  for  any  tenement,  not  being 
his  or  her  own  property,  unless  such  tene¬ 
ment  shall  consist  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
dwelling-house  or  building,  or  of  land,  bona 
fide  rented  by  such  person,  in  such  parish 
or  township,  at  and  for  the  sum  of  1 0 1.  a 
year  at  least,  for  the  term  of  one  whole 
year;  nor  unless  such  house  or  building,  or 
land,  shall  be  occupied  under  such  yearly 
hiring,  and  the  rent  for  the  same,  to  the 
amount  of  10Z.  actually  paid,  for  the  term  of 
one  whole  year  at  least. 

A  young  man,  born  in  the  province  of 
Champagne,  in  France,  and  whose  form  is 
emaciated  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree, 
has  been  purchased  for  exhibition  in  this 
countrv,  and  has  been  for  some  time  exlii- 
biting  in  London.  He  is  accompanied  by 
his  father  and  stepmother,  and  he  has  been 
examined  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other 
anatomical  professors,  who  feel  it  difficult 
to  account  for  his  unnatural  affliction.  He 
is  28  years  old,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
grew  to  his  present  Height  when  14  years 
of  age,  having  never  had  a  day’s  illness,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  pain  in  his  side,  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  diseased  liver.  His  face  is  somewhat 
cadaverous,  but  it  is  when  he  is  disrobed 
that  his  wretched  form  shocks  the  spectator  : 
his  ribs  are  plainly  seen,  as  is  the  action  of 
the  heart ;  the  abdomen  is  greatly  wasted, 
and  the  thigh  bones  merely  covered  by  the 
common  integuments,  and  possess  neither 
fat  nor  muscle.  He  possesses  scarcely  more 
muscular  power  than  enables  him  slightly  to 
elevate  the  extremities,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  could  not  raise  a  pound  weight  in 
his  hand.  On  level  ground  he  can  walk  a 
little,  but  his  step-motber  is  obliged  to 
carry  him  up  stairs.  To  the  observer  he  has 
the  appearance  of  being  wasted  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  famine,  or  more  dreadful,  of  some  re¬ 
animated  corpse  that  has  lain  for  months  in 
a  charnel-house.  It  is  said  his  daily  food 
does  not  exceed  three  ounces,  and  his  drink 
is  cider. 

July  23.  At  the  Mansion-house,  a  flour- 
factor  was  charged  with  having  served  a 
baker  in  the  Hackney-road  with  adulterated 
flour,  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  of  Apothecaries’ 
Hall,  who  analysed  the  flour  in  question, 
that  there  was  very  little  wheat  in  it ;  and 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  beans  and  other 
things  in  it,  which,  although  not  destructive 
to  health,  were  exceedingly  stimulating,  and 
unfit  for  use  in  bread.  Mr.  Clarke  men¬ 
tioned  that  adulteration  in  flour  was  carried 
to  a  shameful  height.  He  also  stated  he 
had  lately  analysed  some  caper  souchong 
tea,  and  found  that  there  was  25  per  cent,  of 
lead  ore  in  it. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

War  Office,  July  29. — 9th  reg.  Dragoons  : 
Capt.  H.  J.  Richardson  to  be  Major,  vice 
Hurst. — 1 3th  Ditto,  Major  J.  F.  Patterson 
to  be  Lieut.-col.;  Major  W.  VV.  Higgins, 
21st.  Drag,  to  be  Major. — 85th  reg.  Brevet 
Major  G.  H.  Dansey,  to  be  Major. — Unat¬ 
tached  :  to  be  Lieut.-colonels,  Majors  R.  N. 
Nickle,  from  88th  Reg.  and  Benj.  Harding, 
from  6‘th  Drags. — To  be  Major,  Capt.  John 
Hewett,  52d  Foot. 

Aug.  2. — The  Hon.  Algernon  Percy,  to 
be  Minister  Plen.  to  the  Confed.  Swis9  Can¬ 
tons  ;  Hamilton  H.  C.  Hamilton,  esq.  to  be 
Sec.  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris ;  and  Hon. 
John  Bloomfield,  to  be  Sec.  tahis  Majesty’s 
Legation  at  Stutgardt. 

War  Office,  Aug.  12. — 28th.  Reg.  Major 
Onslow,  22d  Reg.  to  be  Major. — Unattach¬ 
ed  :  Capt.  Hall,  3d  Foot  Guards,  to  be 
Lieut.-col. ;  Capt.  Beauchamp,  7th  Foot, 
to  be  Major. 

Foreign  Office ,  Aug.  13. — John-Tasker 
Williams,  esq.  to  be  Commissary  Judge  to 
the  several  Mixed  Commissions  established  at 
Sierra  Leone,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
illegal  traffic  in  slaves. 

William-Sharp  McLeay,  esq.  to  be  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Arbitration  to  the  Mixed  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Spanish  Court  of  Commission  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  Havannah. 


Aug.  ...The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geo.  Neville, 
Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  to 
use  the  name  of  Grenville,  in  addition,  and 
after  that  of  Neville,  and  also  to  bear  the 
arms  of  Grenville. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Jas.  Hooke,  LL.D.  Deanery  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 


Rev.  J.  D.  Coleridge,  a  Prebend  in  Exeter 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  a  Prebend  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  T.  Gaisford,  2d  Prebend  of  Worces¬ 
ter  Cathedral. 

Rev.  G.  Chandler,  D.C.L.  All  Souls  R.  St. 
Mary-le-bone. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Evans,  Temple  Grafton  V.  co. 
Warwick. 

Rev.  J.  Gordon,  Bierton  V.  co.  Lincoln. 
Rev.  H.  Hubbard,  Cheriton  R.  Hants,  with 
Kilmaston  and  Titchbourne  Chs.  annexed. 
Rev. Wm.  James,  East  Sambrook  R.  co.  Som> 
Rev.  J.  Johnson,  Houghton  V.  Notts. 

Rev.  S.  Lloyd,  Horsley  V.  co.  Glouc. 

Rev.  Wm.  Marsh,  Gwenap  V.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  J.  B.  May,  St.  Martin  R.  Exeter. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  Long  Wittenham  V.  Berks. 
Rev.  Sam.  Paul,  Tetbury  V.  co.  Glouc. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Perifold,  Christchurch  R.  St. 
Mary-le-bone. 

Rev.  B.  Puckle,  GrafFham  R.  Hunts, 

Rev.  Wm.  Pyne,  Pitney  R.  co.  Somerset. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Simmons,  Shipham  R.  co.  Som. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Smith,  Bawdsey  V.  Suff. 

Rev.  H.  Strangways,  Rowe  V.  Devon. 

Rev.  C.  Tripp,  D.D.  Kentisbeare  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Wakeman,  Claines  C.  co.  Wore. 
Rev.  A.  Ward,  Eastrington  V.  co.  York. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Webster,  All  Saints  with  St. 
Julian  R.  Norwich. 

Rev.  Jos.  Algar,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Clinton. 
Rev.  D.  Clementson,  Chap,  to  Dorch.  Goal. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Chaplain  to  Abp.  of  York. 
Rev.  P.  Gurdon,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Bayning. 
Rev.  C.  D.  Wray,  Chaplain  to  Ld.  Balcarras. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  E.  Daniel,  Helston  Grammar-school, 
Cornwall. 


BIRTHS. 


July  11.  At  Roseheath,  Cheshire,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Tomkinson,  a  son. — The 
wife  of  John  Gardner,  esq.  of  Sion  Hill, 
Garstang,  a  son. — 15.  Tire  wife  of  Dr.  Bod- 
ley,  Hull,  a  sod. — •]  9.  At  Walkington  Lodge, 
Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  John  Ditmas,  esq.  of 
twins. —  At  Edwinsford,  Carmarthenshire, 
Lady  Mary  Hamlyn  Williams,  a  dau. — 24. 
At  Paris,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Hercules-Lang- 
ford  Rowley  (eldest  son  of  Lord  Langford), 
a  son  and  heir. — 30.  At  Morestead,  near 
Winchester,  the  wife  of  Edw.  Mount  Gale, 
esq.  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Garboldisham,  Norfolk,  the 
March.  ofBlaudford,  a  son. — At  Allcanniugs 
Rectory,  Wilts,  Mrs.  Methuen,  a  son, — At 


the  Rectory,  North  Bradley,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  G.  R.  Orchard,  a  son. 

Aug.  1.  At  Forston  House,  near  Dor¬ 
chester,  the  wife  of  George  Peach,  esq*  a 
son  and  heir. — 4.  At  Goldsboro’  Hall,  York¬ 
shire,  Lady  Louisa  Lascelles,  a  son. — 5.  At 
Radway,  Warw.  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  F.  S. 
Miller,  C.  B.  a  son. — 8.  In  Hamilton-place, 
Countess  Gower,  a  dau. — At  Shugborough, 
Viscountess  Anson,  a  son  and  heir. — The 
wife  of  W.  Hulton,  esq.  of  Hulton  Park,  a 
son. — 12.  In  Tavistock-squ.  Mrs.  Benj.  B. 
Williams,  a  son. — 1 6.  In  Dublin,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Fred.  Arabin,  R.  Art.  a  son. — 1 8. 
At  Leppitt’s-liill,  Essex,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Stedman,  a  dau. — 20.  The  wife  of  Chris- 
topher-Janies  Magnay,  esq.  a  son. 
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July  9.  Wra.  Bowden,  esq.  of  Southwark, 
to  Anne,  only  dau.  of  late  Jonas  Sliaw,  esq. 

- 10.  Abr.  Dunn,  esq.  Solicitor,  of  He- 

don,  to  Miss  Hanna,  dau.-in-law  of  R.  Fow¬ 
ler,  esq.  Solicitor,  Gainsborough. - 1 1 . 

At  Chester,  Alured,  second  son  of  Mr.  Wood 
Gibson,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  to  Eliz. 
Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  late  Dr.  Jardine. 

- 12.  At  Worcester,  Fred.  Maw,  esq.  of 

Green  Hill-place,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Rich.  Roe  Walton. - At  Glouces¬ 

ter,  Rev.  T.  Brigstocke,  Rector  of  Whitton, 
Radn.  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  R. 

Whish,  of  Northwold. - 13.  Henry-Gally 

Knight,  esq.  of  Firbeck,  Yorkshire,  to  Hen¬ 
rietta,  relict  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Eyre. - At 

Bristol,  Capt.  E.  B.  Gapper,  R.  A.  to  Kath. 
Anne,  dau.  of  late  Charles  Hamilton,  esq.  of 

the  Leasowes. - 14.  At  Accrington,  near 

Blackburn,  the  Rev.  W.  Villers,  of  Kidder¬ 
minster,  to  Susannah,  dau.  of  Jon.  Peel, 

esq.  of  Accrington  House. - 16.  At  Mary- 

lebone,  John  Jackson,  esq.  of  Queen  Ann- 
st.to  Anna-Dodsworth,  fifth  dau.  of  Sir  Wm. 
Beechey. - 18.  At  the  house  of  the  Brit¬ 

ish  Ambass.  Paris,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bury, 
to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Mac- 

lean,  esq. - 19.  At  Kensington,  Capt.  F. 

Clements,  R.  Afric.  Corps,  to  Alicia- Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  Richard  Brickenden,  and 

niece  to  Earl  of  Cavan. - 2 1 .  At  St.George- 

st.  Hanover- sq.  Walter  Burrell,  esq.  M.P. 

for  Sussex,  to  Mrs.  Chisholme. - Thos. 

Le  Breton,  esq.  Att.  General  for  Jersey,  to 
Frances,  dau.  of  Tho.  Jekyll  Rawson,  esq. 

of  Asliborne,  Derby. - At  Edmonton,  Rev. 

Vyell- Francis  Vyvian,  son  of  late  Sir  Vyell 
Vyvyan,  bart.  of  Trelowarren,  Cornwall,  to 
Anna,  dau.  of  J.  V.  Taylor,  esq.  of  South- 

gate. - At  St.  James’s,  Capt.  E.  M.  Da- 

niell,  E.  I.  C.  to  Emma-Isabella,  dau.  of  T. 

Ferrers,  esq.  of  Cowes. - 22.  At  the  house 

of  the  British  Ambassador,  at  Brussels,  Rev. 
E.  Jenkins,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  John  Jay,  esq. 

- - 23.  At  All  Souls,  and  afterwards  at  the 

Swedish  Minister’s  Chapel,  Chevalier  de 
Kantzow,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Charge 
d’ Affaires  at  Lisbon,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  late 

Wm.  Bosanquet,  esq. - At  Bermondsey, 

John  Coates,  esq.  Solicitor,  to  Emma,  widow 

of  late  N.  Legge,  esq. - 26.  At  Islington, 

W.  Quick,  esq.  of  Hornsey-row,  Solicitor, 
to  Harriet-Caroline,  dau.  of  J.  D.  Webb, 

esq. - Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  to  Louisa- 

Eliz.  dau.  of  Rev.  Wm.  Gresley,  of  Nether- 
seale  Hall,  co.  Leic. - At  Abbeyleix,  Ire¬ 

land,  Lord  Clifton,  son  of  Earl  of  Darnley, 
to  Emma- Jane,  dau.  of  Sir  H.  Parnell,  bart. 

M.P. - At  Henbury,  Bickham,  eldest  son 

of  Rev.  Thos.  Escott,  of  Hartrow  House, 
Som.  to  Anna,  dau.  of  Rev.  Walter  Treve¬ 
lyan,  and  grand-dau.  of  Sir  John  T.  bart. 
27.  Wra.  Orton  Aikin,  esq.  of  Devonshire-st. 
Portland-place,  to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of  Wm. 
Mason, esq.Somersham, Hunts,--— — 28,AtAU 


Souls  Church,  Peter,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Peter 
Pole,  bart.  M.P.  of  Wolverton  Park,  Hants, 
to  Lady  Louisa  Pery,  fourth  dau.  of  the 

Earl  of  Limerick. - At  George-street,  Ha- 

nover-square,  Alex.  Rob.  Stewart,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Lady  Caroline- Anne  Pratt,  youngest  dau. 

of  the  Marq.  Camden. - At  Windsor,  Rev. 

J.  Moultrie,  Rector  of  Rugby,  to  Harriet- 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  Inspector 

of  Hospitals. - 30.  At  Paris,  at  Viscount 

Granville’s,  Jas.  Townsend  Carlow,  esq.  to 
Elizabeth-Anne,  dau.  of  Captain  Rowed, 
R.N. 

Aug.  1 .  At  Lord  Clifford’s,  Mansfield-str. 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Stourton,  to  Hon. 

Lucy  Clifford,  dau.  of  Lord  Clifford. - 

George  Heald,  esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to 
Emma,  dau.  of  S.  Trafford  Southwell,  esq. 

of  Wraxham  Hall. - 2.  At  Hanover-sq. 

W.-Fowle,  only  son  of  Sir  W.  Middletou,  bt. 
to  Hon.  Anne  Cust,  sister  of  Lord  Brown- 

low. - At  Hanover-sq.  Geo.  Pouney,  esq. 

of  Grosvenor-sq.  to  Jane,  dau.  of  Sir  John 

Robinson,  bart.  of  Albemarle-str. - Chas. 

Ellis,  esq.  M.A.  Barrister,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
to  Mary,  2d  dau.  of  Wm.  Peath  Litt,  esq.  of 
Devonshire-st.  Portland-pl. - 3.  At  An¬ 

dover,  Charles  Pressly,  esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Irish  Board  of  Stamps,  to  Anne,  dau.  of 

Geo.  Thompson,  esq.- - 5.  At  Hanover- 

sq.  John-Jacob  Buxton,  esq.  M.  P.  to  Eliz. 

dau.  of  Sir  M.  Cholmeley,  bart.  M.  P. - 

8.  Lieut. -col. Whish,  Bombay  Est.  to  Frances 
Hill,  eldest  dau.  of  Hannibal  Sandys,  esq.  of 

Great  Queen-st.  Westminster. - 10.  Sir 

Gilb.  Heathcote,  bart.  of  Normanton  Park, 
to  Mrs.  Eldon,  of  Park-crescent,  Portland- 

place. - At  St.  Marylebone,  Philip  Wiss, 

esq.  6th  Drag.  Guards,  to  Margaret,  dau. 
of  T.  Chambre,  esq.  of  Nottingham-place. 

- At  Berne,  Capt.  Jasper  Hall,  Coldst. 

Guards,  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  Wm.  Alves,  esq. 

of  Enham-place,  Hants. - 11.  Horatio 

Beeching,  esq.  Banker,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent, 
to  Susanna,  dau.  of  Cruttall  Pierce,  esq.  of 

Bath-place,  Peckham. - 13.  At  North 

Aston,  Oxf.  Edw.  Goulburn,  esq.  of  Middle 
Temple,  to  Esther,  sister  of  Vise.  Chetwynd. 

- At  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 

London,  PhilipSidney,  esq.  1st  Reg.  Guards, 
son  of  Sir  J.  Sidney,  of  Penshurst,  to  Miss 

Fitzclarence. - 14.  At  St.  Marylebone, 

Martin  Wm.  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Wm.  Be- 
cher,  of  Monks  House,  Oxf.  to  Susan,  only 

dau.  of  John  Dobree,  esq. - 15.  At  St. 

George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Jas.  Bradshaw,  esq. 
of  Grosvenor-place,  to  Miss  Anna-Maria 

Tree,  late  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. - 

1 8.  At  St.  Pancras,  John,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
John  Townshend,  of  Balls  Park,  Herts,  to 
Eliz.  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Lord  Geo.  Stuart. 

- 20.  At  St.  George’s,  Lieut.-col.  the 

Hon.  Geo.  Lionel  Dawson,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Portarlington,  to  Miss  Seymour, 
dau.  of  late  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
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Princess  Borghese. 

June  9.  At  the  Borgliese  Palace,  near 
Florence,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
the  Princess  Paulina  Borghese,  sister  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

*  She  has  left  a  will,  in  which,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  legal  part  corning  to  her  mo¬ 
ther,  Letitia  Buonaparte,  she  appoints  her 
two  brothers,  the  Count  of  St.  Leu  (Louis), 
and  the  Prince  of  Montfort  (Jerome),  her 
principal  heirs.  To  Lucien  she  bequeaths 
only  her  pardon  for  his  treatment  of  her. 
Tne  daughters  of  Madame  Murat  are  to 
have  30,000  piastres  each,  exceptthe  Coun¬ 
tess  Pepoli,  who  is  married  at  Bologna. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Count  of  St.  Leu  is  to 
have  her  villa  near  the  Porta  Pia  at  Rome, 
and  Prince  Borghese  the  use  for  his  life  of 
another  villa  near  Viareggio,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Lucca.  Several  Cardinals,  among  whom 
are  her  Uncle  Fesch,  Pacea  Spina,  and  Ri- 
varola,  and  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
Rome  who  used  to  frequent  her  societies, 
have  remembrances  of  more  or  less  value. 
She  has  left  also  considerable  legacies  to 
Madame  Dumenil  her  companion,  to  M. 
Vamitelli  her  liomme  d'affaires,  and  to  M. 
Gozzani,  the  agent  of  Prince  Borghese  at 
Rome.  A  considerable  capital  is  set  apart, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
enable  two  young  men  of  her  native  town, 
Ajaccio,  to  study  surgery  and  medicine. 
The  value  of  the  whole  property  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  two  millions  of  francs. 

Of  the  Princess  Paulina,  Canova  made  a 
statue — naked,  as  Venus.  See  an  anec¬ 
dote  respecting  it  in  vol.  lxxxvi.  i.  555. 


Jacob  Mountain,  D.D.  Bi*.  of  Quebec. 
June  16.  At  Marchmont  Douse,  near 
Quebec,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Right  Rev. 
Jacob  Mountain,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  formerly  of  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  proceeded  in  the  degrees 
of  B.A.  1774  ;  M.A.  1777  ;  D.D.  1793. 

His  Lord-hip  was  the  second  son  of 
Jacob  Mountain,  Esq.  of  Thwaite  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  enjoyed  in 
early  life  the  honour  of  a  particular  in¬ 
timacy  with  Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  time  of  his 
being  selected  by  that  Statesman,  in  1793, 
for  the  See  of  Quebec,  the  preferment 
which  he  held  was  the  livings  of  Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Buckden,  Hunts,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Prebendal  Stall  of  South 
Kelsey  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  all  in  the 
gift  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  to  whom,  when  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
he  e.as  Examining  Chaplain. 

He  was  the  first  Protestant  Prelate  in 
the  Canadas,  where  he  presided  over  the 
Church,  with  apostolic  zeal  and  piety,  for 
Gent.  Mar.  August,  1825. 
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32  years.  During  this  period  he  was,  in 
concurrence  with  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  instru¬ 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  regular  Episcopal  Establishment  ip 
the  two  Canadas,  and  promoting  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Missions  and  the  erection  of 
Churches,  in  all  the  more  populous  town¬ 
ships,  which  he  regularly  visited,  even 
when  age  and  infirmity  rendered  so  vast 
and  fatiguing  a  circuit  a  most  arduous 
and  painful  undertaking.  The  Cathedral 
Church  at  Quebec,  erected  under  his 
auspices,  and  in  consequence  of  his  exer¬ 
tions,  will  serve  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory;  and  his  name  will  be  honoured 
in  the  North  American  Colonies,  as  long 
as  respect  remains  for  high  and  culti¬ 
vated  talent,  for  dignity  and  suavity  of 
manners,  for  integrity,  for  benevolence, 
for  loyalty,  for  religion.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  task,  indeed,  to  describe  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  his  family,  the  grief  of  his  friends 
and  dependents,  the  lamentations  of  the 
poor,  and  the  regret  which  pervades  all 
parlies  and  denominations  in  the  country. 

In  1819  Bp.  Mountain  preached  the 
Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  which  he  afterwards  printed. 

Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibbetson,  Bt. 

June  5.  In  Conduit-street,  aged  56, 
Sir  Henry-Carr  Ibbetson,  Bart,  of  Denton 
Park,  Yorkshire. 

This  family  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Yoik.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  James  Ibbetson,  2d  baronet,  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Caygill,  Esq.  of  Shaw,  co. 
York ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Sept.  4,  1795,  succeeded  to  the  title.  In 
1801  he  was  Captain  of  a  troop  of  dra¬ 
goons,  and  Lieut. -Col.  of  a  battalion  of 
West  York  Militia  ;  and  in  1803  he  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  County, 
as  did  his  father  in  1769.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  1803,  the  deceased  married 
Alicia-Mary,  only  daughter  of  William- 
Fenton  Scott,  of  Wood-hall,  co.  York,  esq. 
and  niece  of  Sir  John-Lister  Kaye,  of  the 
Grange,  co.  York,  bart.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  highly  distinguished  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  world.  His  remains  were  interred  on 
the  18th,  in  the  family  vault  at  Denton 
Church. 

Adm.  Sir  Thomas  Bertie,  Knt. 

June  13.  At  Twyford  Lodge,  Hants, 
the  residence  of  his  brother,  George  Hoare, 
FIsq.aged  66,SirTho.%  Bertie,  Knt.  Admiral 
of  the  Blue;  and  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword. 
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He  was  the  sixth  child  and  fourth  son  of 
George  Hoare, of  London,  formerly  of  Mid¬ 
dleton  Era,  co.  Durham,  Esq.  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  William  Sleigh,  of  Stockton 
upon  Tees,  Esq.;  was  born  July  3,  1758. 
He  first  went  to  sea  in  1773,  in  the  Sea¬ 
horse  frigate,  in  which  vessel  he  first  met, 
and  became  the  messmate  of  the  late  Lord 
Nelson  and  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  the  strictest  intimacy 
and  an  unbroken  correspondence  till  their 
death. 

In  1777  Mr.  Hoare  was  removed  to  the 
Salisbury,  bearing  the  broad  pendent  of 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  with  whom  he  return¬ 
ed  to  England.  On  the  21st  of  May  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
and  appointed  to  the  Monarch  of  74  guns, 
Capt.  Rowley.  Whilst  belonging  to  this 
ship,  Lieut.  Hoare  introduced  the  life-buoy 
into  the  service.  On  the  27th  of  July,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Monarch  led  the  van 
division  in  the  action  between  Keppel  and 
d’Orvilliers.  In  December  following,  Lieut. 
Hoare  removed  with  Captain  Rowley  into 
the  Suffolk,  and  sailed  from  Spithead  with 
a  squadron  to  reinforce  Admiral  Byron  in 
the  West  Indies,  joining  that  officer  at  St. 
Lucia  about  the  latter  end  of  March  1779. 

In  the  action  off  Grenada,  July  6,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Suffolk  sustained  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  and  a  loss  of  32  men 
killed  and  wounded.  In  December  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  boats  of  that  ship,  under  the 
order  of  Lieutenant  Hoare,  destroyed  two 
vessels  close  to  the  shore  of  Martinique. 

In  March  1780,  Lieut.  Hoare  accom¬ 
panied  Admiral  Rowley  from  the  Suffolk 
into  the  Conqueror,  which  ship  formed 
part  of  Sir  G.  B.  Rodney’s  fleet  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  with  de  Guichen,  April  17,  and  May 
15  and  19.  In  these  engagements  the 
Conqueror  had  18  men  killed  and  69 
wounded.  In  the  ensuing  month  of  July, 
Mr.  Hoare  became  Flag  Lieut,  to  Admiral 
Rowley,  and  in  1782  was  made  Comman¬ 
der  in  the  Due  d’Estitac  sloop.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  we  find  him  ac¬ 
tively  employed  on  a  variety  of  services, 
both  on  the  coast  of  America  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  retumed  to  England  in 
1783. 

Mr.  Hoare  on  the  20th  May,  1788,  mar¬ 
ried  Catharine- Dorothy,  daughter  of  Pere¬ 
grine  Bertie,  of  Low  Leyton,  Essex,  Esq. 
(of  the  late  Duke  of  Ancaster’s  family,) 
whose  name  he  assumed,  and  has  since 
borne  alone,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  that 
gentleman. 

Capt.  Bertie  was  advanced  to  post  rank 
Nov.  2,  1790,  and  appointed  to  the  Leda  : 
that  frigate,  however,  was  soon  after  put 
out  of  commission,  and  he  was  not  again 
called  till  the  autumn  of  1795,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  Hindostan, 
54  guns,  then  at  Spithead,  under  orders 
for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  arrived  with 
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a  squadron  commanded  by  Captain  (now 
Admiral)  George  Bowen. 

Capt.  Bertie  was  seized  with  the  yellow 
fever  whilst  commanding  at  Port-au-Prince, 
and  being  invalided  he  left  the  West  Indies 
in  an  American  ship  in  October  1796. 

In  March  1797,  after  he  had  recovered 
his  health,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Braakel 
of  54  guns,  stationed  at  Plymouth,  In 
October  he  succeeded  to  the  Ardent  64, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  old  shipmate 
Capt.  Burgess,  who  fell  off  Camperdown. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention  an 
improvement  which  this  gallant  officer 
effected  on  the  42  pounder  carronades 
belonging  to  the  Ardent’s  main  deck,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  was  afterwards  generally 
adopted  in  all  his  Majesty’s  ships  having 
that  description  of  ordnance  on  board. 
Observing  when  he  was  first  appointed  to 
the  Ardent,  that  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
carriage  was  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
what  he  conceived  it  ought  to  be,  being 
within  board  instead  of  without,  Captain 
Bertie  communicated  his  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  in  a 
correspondence  which  ensued,  be  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  convincing  the  Heads  of 
that  department  of  the  utility  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  alteration.  Orders  were  conse¬ 
quently  given  for  fitting  up  the  carronades 
according  to  his  directions.  The  altera¬ 
tion  consisted  simply  in  depressing  the 
chock  two  inches;  this  not  only  impart¬ 
ed  to  the  gun  the  good  property  of  being 
worked  and  run  out  with  a  smaller  number 
of  men,  but  it  also  checked  the  recoil,  and 
necessarily  added  to  the  force  of  the  shot. 

The  Ardent  was  employed  under  Lord 
Duncan,  in  the  blockade  of  the  Texel  fleet, 
until  the  expedition  to  Holland  took  place 
in  August  1799.  Captain  Bertie  then  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  place  himself  under  the 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Mitchell,  who 
on  the  30th  of  that  month,  passed  with  his 
squadrou  through  the  Nieuve  Diep,  up  to 
the  Vlieter,  near  to  which  the  Dutch  fleet, 
consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  commanded  by  Admiral  Storey, 
weie  lying  at  anchor.  The  enemy  were 
allowed  one  hour’s  deliberation  to  fight  or 
to  surrender,  and  the  latter  having  been 
agreed  to  in  consequence  of  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  reigning  amongst  the  Dutch  seamen, 
Captain  Bertie  was  ordered  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Admiral  de  Ruyter  of  68 
guns,  and  afterwards  to  escort  the  whole 
of  the  prizes  to  the  Nore,  where  be  arrived 
on  the  1 0th  September. 

In  the  following  month  Captain  Bertie 
assisted  at  the  evacuation  of  the  Texel. 
He  afterwards,  in  common  wish  the  other 
officers  of  the  fleet,  received  the  thauks  of 
Parliament  for  his  services  iu  the  above- 
mentioned  expedition. 

The  Ardent  formed  one  of  the  squadron 
under  the  orders  of  T.ord  Nelson,  at  the 
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battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  her  com¬ 
mander  particularly  distinguished  himself, 
compelling  four  of  the  Danish  flotilla,  one 
of  which  was  the  Jutland  of  60  guns,  to 
surrender.  The  Ardent  received  consider¬ 
able  damage,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  29 
men  killed,  and  64  men  wounded.  Capt. 
Bertie  again  received  the  thanks  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  what  was  equally  pleasing, 
the  personal  commendation  of  his  heroic 
Chief.  Early  on  the  morning  after  the 
action.  Lord  Nelson  went  on  board  the 
Ardent  to  thank  her  commander,  officers, 
and  people,  fortheir  conduct  and  exertions 
on  the  preceding  day,  a  compliment  which 
was  returned  with  six  cheers,  on  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  leaving  the  ship. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  Captain 
Bertie  was  appointed  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  to  the  Bellona  of 
74  guns,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Thomas  B. 
Thompson,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  he  continued  in  the  Baltic  uuder 
the  orders  of  Lord  Nebon  and  Sir  Charles 
M.  Pole,  until  the  7th  July  following,  when 
he  left  that  station  in  company  with  the 
squadron  sent  home  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graves,  part  of  which  were  ordered  north 
about  to  Cork,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
off  Cadiz,  where  Capt.  Bertie  remained 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  till  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  Bellona  afterwards  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  whence  Capt.  Bertie  returned 
to  England  in  June  1802.  On  the  re-com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities,  Capt.  Bertie  was 
appointed  to  the  Courageux  of  74  guns,  in 
which  ship  Rear-Adm.  Dacres  soon  after 
hoisted  his  flag,  and  in  Jan.  1804  sailed 
from  St.  Helen’s,  accompanied  by  170 
sail  of  merchantmen  bound  to  the  West 
Indies.  Four  days  after  their  departure, 
the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair, 
shifted  to  the  S.  W.  and  between  the  15th 
and  28th  it  blew  one  of  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  gales  ever  experienced,  dispers¬ 
ing  the  convoy  and  reducing  the  Coura¬ 
geux  to  a  mere  wreck,  thereby  compelling 
her  to  bear  up  for  Plymouth,  where  she 
arrived  with  the  remnant  of  her  scattered 
charge  on  the  1st  of  February. 

From  some  family  distress,  Capt.  Bertie 
was  suddenly  obliged,  after  the  Courageux 
had  been  docked  and  nearly  prepared  for 
sea,  to  resigu  the  command  of  her,  and  he 
remained  without  any  other  appointment 
until  the  latter  end  of  Dec.  1805.  He 
then  obtained  the  command  of  the  St. 
George,  a  second  rate,  attached  to  the 
Channel  fleet,  and  continued  in  that  ship 
until  the  general  promotion  of  flag  officers, 
April  28,  1 808,  which  included  and  stopped 
with  him. 

Rear-Admiral  Bertie  was  soon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  command  in  the  Baltic,  under 
Sir  James  Saumarez.  He  proceeded  thither 
in  the  Rosamond  sloop,  and  his  arrival 
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off  Helsingburgh,  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Orion  of  74  guns,  from  which  ship  it  was 
afterwards  shifted  first  into  the  Vapguard 
74,  and  then  into  the  Dictator  64.  He 
returned  to  Yarmouth  roads  Jan.  6,  1809, 
having  been  driven  from  his  station  in  the 
Sound  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
ice  and  its  great  solidity  on  the  last  day  of 
the  preceding  year. 

On  the  20th  March,  the  Rear-Admiral 
again  sailed  for  the  Baltic  in  the  Stately, 
another  64  gun  ship,  and  immediately  on 
his  arrival  resumed  his  former  occupation 
of  blockading  the  island  of  Zealand,  and 
affording  protection  to  the  coast  of  Scandia, 
and  to  the  British  and  Swedish  convoys 
passing  through  the  Malmoe  Channel. 
From  the  heavy  gales  of  wind  which  began 
to  set  in  about  the  12th  Dec.  1809,  Rear- 
Admiral  Bertie  found  it  advisable  to  quit 
his  anchorage  off  Hoganis  nearly  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound,  and  proceeded  with 
the  ships  under  his  command  to  Gotten- 
burgh,  where  he  received  orders  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Dickson  to  return  to  England  ex¬ 
press. 

On  the  19ib  Feb.  1810,  finding  his 
health  to  be  in  a  very  impaired  state,  our 
officer  was  obliged  to  strike  his  flag  and 
come  on  shore. 

In  the  month  of  June  1813,  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Bertie  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  the  Royal  license  and  permission 
to  accept  and  wear  the  insignia  of  a  knight 
commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  in  testimony  of  his  merits  and 
services.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Vice-Admiral,  Dec.  4,  in  the  same  year. 


Vice-Admiral  John  Clements. 

July  1.  In  Portman-street,  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  John  Clements. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  French  republic,  Lieut.  Clements  com¬ 
manded  the  Spitfire  sloop.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain,  Oct. 
24,  1794.  In  the  summer  of  1802  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  Fortunee  of 
40  guns;  and  on  the  8th  Sept,  following, 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  company  with 
two  other  frigates  and  a  sloop,  with  Dutch 
troops  on  board,  bound  to  the  Texel.  On 
the  10th,  the  Fortunee  struck  on  a  sand¬ 
bank,  lost  her  masts  and  rudder,  and  was 
bilged.  The  next  morning  she  was  got 
into  the  Texel,  where  by  the  great  exer¬ 
tions  of  her  commander,  officers,  and 
crew,  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
other  ships,  she  was  put  in  a  state  of 
repair  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  England,  under  the  escort  of 
another  frigate.  In  the  fallowing  year. 
Captain  Clements  was  appointed  to  the 
Sea  Fencible  service  at  Leith.  He  subse¬ 
quently  commanded  the  Texel.of  64  guns, 

and 
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and  Berwick  of  74.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  rauk  of  Rear-Admiral,  Dec.  4,  1813. 


General  Richard  Vyse. 

May  30.  At  Lichfield,  in  the  house  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Madan  (the  relict  of  the 
Bp.  of  Peterborough),  in  his  80th  year, 
Richard  Vyse,  E-q.  a  General  in  the 
Army,  Colonel  of  the  Sd  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Vyse, 
M.  A.  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield, 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Philip’s,  Birmingham,  by  Catharine,  dau. 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Smalbroke, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  (See  the  epitaph  of 
his  parents  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  printed 
in  vol.  lxxxi.  ti.  ‘255.)  The  late  Rev. 
William  Vyse,  D.  C.  L.  also  Canon  Rest- 
dentiary  of  Lichfield,  Archdeacon  of  Co¬ 
ventry,  and  Rector  of  Lambeth  (of  whom 
see  a  short  memoir  in  vol.  i.xxxvi.  i.  275), 
was  his  elder  brother. 

He  was  appointed  Cornet  5th  drag. 
Feb.  13,  1763-  Lieutenant,  Aug.  15, 
1766;  Adjutant,  March  18,  1767  ;  Cap¬ 
tain,  Nov.  28,  1771  ;  and  Major,  18th 
Light  Drag.  Nov.  7,  1777. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1780,  Major  Vyse 
married  Anne,  only  surviving  child  of  Sir 
George  Howard,  K.  B.  by  his  first  wife 
Lucy,  sister  and  coheiress  of  William 
Wentworth,  fourth  Earl  of  Strafford.  This 
lady  was  first  cousin  of  A!exander-Ken- 
neth,  eleventh  and  present  Baron  Ilowaid 
of  Effingham. 

Major  Vyse  was  promoted  to  be  a 
Colonel  in  the  Army,  Jan.  7,  1 78 1  ;  of  the 
1st  Drag.  Guards,  May  28,  1784;  Colonel 
in  the  Army,  Nov.  18.  1 791  ;  Major-Ge¬ 
neral,  Oct.  3,  1794;  Colonel  29th  Drag. 
March  23,  1797  ;  Lieut.  General,  Jan.  1, 
1801  ;  Colonel  3d  Drag  Guards,  April  2, 
1804.  As  Colonel  he  commanded  a  bri¬ 
gade  in  Flanders,  under  the  Duke  of  York. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1806',  Lieut. - 
General  Vyse  was  elected  to  Pai  Lament 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Beverley. 
He  had  previously'  become  one  of  the 
twelve  Capital  Burgesses  of  the  borough, 
as  provided  by  its  charter.  He  sat  only 
for  the  one-session  Parliament,  and  at  the 
General  Election  in  1807,  made  room  for 
his  son  Richard-William-Howard-Howard 
Vyse,  Esq.  who  has  since  represented 
Honiton. 

The  deceased  received  the  rank  of  Ge¬ 
neral,  Jan.  1 ,  1812. 

Major-Gen.  George  Bridges. 

June  1.  At  Greenwich,  Major-General 
George  Bridges,  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers. 

After  the  usual  course  of  instruction  at 
Woolwich  Academy,  he  was,  the  1st  of 
/Vpril,  1776,  appointed  to  a  second  Lieu¬ 


tenancy  in  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  and  in 
December  following,  was  removed  in  the 
same  rank  to  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
In  December,  1777,  he  proceeded  accord¬ 
ing  to  orders  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  was  there  employed  on  many  services 
during  the  war,  and  did  not  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  until  1785. 

The  23d  of  March,  1786,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  Lieutenant  and  Captain 
Lieutenant,  and  Captain  the  25th  fcept. 

1793. 

In  May,  1795,  he  was  sent  as  Com¬ 
manding  Royal  Engineer  on  the  first  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
remained  in  that  country  until  the  year 
1801. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1802,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  in 
Ceylon,  and  there  continued  eight  years. 
In  Mnrch  1805,  he  had  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel ;  the  4th  of  June,  1813, 
that  of  Colonel  ;  the  21st  of  July  follow¬ 
ing  was  appointed  Colonel  in  the  Royal 
Engineers;  and  the  12th  August,  1819, 
received  the  rank  of  Major-Geueral. 


Lieut. -Gen.  Robert  Burne. 

Lately.  At  Berkeley  Cottage,  Stanmore, 
Lieut. -Gen.  Robert  Burne. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1773,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  an  ensigney  in  the  36th  regiment, 
and  in  January  1777,  obtained  a  Lieu¬ 
tenancy  also  by  purchase.  In  1783,  the 
36th  regiment  volunteered  its  services  for 
the  East  Indies,  and  this  officer  embarked 
with  it,  and  landed  at  Madras  in  July  of 
that  year.  In  1784  he  succeeded  io  th^ 
Captain  Lieutenancy,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May  of  the  same  year,  was  appointed 
Captain  of  a  Company  ;  and  upon  the 
Army  taking  the  field  against  the  late 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  he  was  Captain  of  Gre¬ 
nadiers.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Sat  ti  - 
mungulum  and  Showere,  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  army  commanded  by  General 
Floyd,  and  was  afterwards  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Bangalore,  Pettah,  the  fort  of  Ban¬ 
galore,  the  Hill  fort  of  Nundydroog,  at 
the  battle  of  Seringapatam,  the  attack  of 
the  post  at  Carrigatt  Hill,  and  at  the 
storming  of  the  End  Gaw  redoubt  (part  of 
the  lines  before  Seringapatam)  under  the 
late  Marquess  Cornwallis,  and  in  1793  he 
was  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry.  March  1,  1794,  he  was  appointed 
Major  by  brevet,  and  in  1796  purchased 
a  Majority  in  the  regiment.  Jan.  1.  1798, 
he  was  appointed  Lieut.-Col.  by  brevet, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  36'h  was  drafted 
into  the  76th  regiment,  and  the  r.on-com- 
missioned  officers,  drummers,  &c.  under 
the  command  of  this  officer,  sailed  front 
Madras,  and  landed  in  England  in  1799. 
An  order  was  issued  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  Commander-in  Chief  of  Ma¬ 
dias,  on  the  36th  regiment  quitting  India, 

where 
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where  it  had  served  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  highly  complimentary  to  Lieut. 
Burne  and  his  brave  companions. 

In  1799  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  and 
soon  after  its  arrival  in  England,  it  was 
completed  with  volunteers  from  the  mi¬ 
litia,  and  in  1800  embarked  with  the 
troops  destined,  as  was  supposed,  for  the 
attack  upon  Belleisle,  and  after  being  en¬ 
camped  upon  the  island  of  Howas  some 
weeks,  lie  re-embarked  with  the  regiment, 
and  landed  in  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
from  which  island  he  in  1801,  from  severe 
illness,  was  ordered  to  England  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  (being  the  first 
time  he  was  ever  absent  from  the  regi¬ 
ment),  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  the  island  being  restored  to  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  in 
England  until  the  arrival  of  the  regiment 
at  home,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  1892, 
he  agaiti  took  the  command  of  it,  on  its 
arrival  in  Ireland. 

In  1805  he  embarked  with  the  regiment 
for  Germany,  and  upon  the  termination  of 
the  service  in  that  country  in  1806,  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  he  embarked  with  the  regi¬ 
ment  on  the  expedition  to  South  America, 
under  the  late  Major-General  Crawfurd  ; 
and  in  June  1807,  landed  in  that  country, 
and  was  with  the  advance  of  the  army  at 
the  operations  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  the  attack 
on  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  5tii 
of  July. 

The  regiment  returned  home  in  1807, 
and  on  the  25th  of  April  1808,  this  officer 
was  appointed  Colonel  by  brevet.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  embarked  with  the 
army  destined  for  the  Peninsula,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  landed 
in  Portugal  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Roleia  and  Vimiera,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  honoured  by  his  Majesty  with 
the  government  of  Carlisle.  After  these 
services,  this  officer  proceeded  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment  with  that  party  des¬ 
tined  to  join  the  late  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Salamanca  in  Spain,  arid  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  then  re-em¬ 
barked  with  the  army  for  England  in  1809. 
For  his  services  at  Roleia,  Vimiera,  and 
Corunna,  he  received  the  honorary  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  medal  and  clasp. 

In  1810  he  embarked  with  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Scheldt,  commanded  the  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Flushing 
in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  was  afterwards 
appointed  Colonel  on  the  Staff  at  that 
place,  where  he  continued  until  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  island.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier  on  the  Staff  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  in  that  country  subsequently  a 
Major-General,  and  landecf  there  prior  to 
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the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  San- 
tarem,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  D’Onor  in  Spain,  and  the  other 
operations  in  which  the  6th  division  of  the 
army  was  engaged,  until  recalled  to  be 
employed  elsewhere. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  Home  Staff,  and  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  camp 
near  Lichfield.  Upou  the  breaking  up  of 
that  encampment,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Nottingham  district, 
where  he  remained  on  the  Staff  until  Sept. 
24,  1814. 

Major-General  Burne  commanded  the 
36th  regiment  from  the  year  1793,  until 
his  appointment  upon  the  Staff’  in  1811, 
and  gieater  unanimity  (so  essential  to 
discipline)  never  prevailed  in  any  corps, 
as  some  proof  of  which,  the  officers  who 
served  under  him  in  South  America,  on 
their  return  from  that  country,  voted  and 
presented  him  with  a  sword  and  belt  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas. 


Rev.  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D. 

June  9.  In  Artillery-place,  Finsbury- 
square,  in  his  82d  year,  the  celebrated 
Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S.  &c. 
The  following  memoir  and  character  of 
him  are  chiefly  taken  from  his  funeral 
Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Aspland,  and 
an  Address  delivered  over  the  body  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Rees. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rees, 
a  Dissenting  Minister,  who  contributed 
during  an  almost  unexampled  length  of 
active  life  to  promote  the  cause  of  Non¬ 
conformity  in  North  and  South  Wales. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  Welsh  clergy¬ 
man.  By  his  mother’s  side  he  was  colla¬ 
terally  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Penry,  who  died  a  martyr  to  Nonconfor¬ 
mity  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  the  article  Penry,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Rees,  in  the  Cyclopaedia. 

Having  received  respectable  grammar 
learning  in  his  native  country,  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry,  to  which  his  father  had 
devoted  him  from  the  birth,  he  was  placed 
in  the  Hoxton  Academy  for  Dissenting 
Ministers  conducted  by  Dr.  Jennings,  the 
learned  author  of  a  work  on  Jewish  Anti¬ 
quities,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.  Samuel 
Morton)  Savage.  Here  he  made  such 
proficiency,  especially  in  the  mathematics, 
that,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  tuition,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Institution  to  occupy  it, 
before  his  regular  term  of  study  was  com¬ 
pleted.  In  this  arduous  situation  he  gave 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  soon 
after  chosen  to  the  more  responsible  office 
of  resident  Tutor,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  for  23  years,  to  the  credit  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  Dis¬ 
senting 
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senting  cause.  On  his  resignation  the 
Academy  was  dissolved,  which  he  always 
lamented  as  an  event  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  Dissenters,  especially 
in  and  about  the  Metropolis. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Rees  officiated  only 
as  an  occasional  preacher.  At  length,  in 
July,  1768,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Read  as  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  congregation,  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s,  Southwark;  a  connexion  of  which 
he  was  always  accustomed  to  speak  with 
pleasure.  He  remained  in  this  situation 
15  years,  and  the  congregation  flourished 
under  his  ministry.  At  the  end  of  that 
term,  he  was  invited  to  become  minister 
of  the  congregation  of  Jewin-street,  then 
assembling  in  the  Old  Jewry,  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  the  labours  of  a  succession 
of  eminently  pious  men,  nearly  the  last  of 
whom  was  the  highly-gifted  and  learned 
Dr.  Chandler.  From  various  causes,  the 
congregation  had  much  declined,  and  it 
was  judged  (wisely  as  appeared  ijy  the 
event),  that  Dr.  Rees  would  revive  the  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  with  this  hope,  and  without 
any  calculation  of  an  increase  of  emolu¬ 
ment,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  from 
1783  to  the  period  of  his  death,  continued 
to  labour  with  unquestionable  and  in¬ 
creasing  success. 

During  a  period  of  some  years  he  was 
engaged  with  his  friend,  the  late  eloquent 
Hugh  Worthington,  in  delivering  winter 
even  ng  lectures  at  Salters’  Hall,  by  means 
of  which  his  usefulness  and  reputation  as 
a  preacher  were  much  extended. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  Tutor  of  He¬ 
brew  and  of  the  Mathematics  in  the  New 
College  at  Hackney,  which  was  set  on 
foot  with  great  liberality  and  high  expec¬ 
tations,  but  by  the  operation  of  many  ad¬ 
verse  causes  soon  declined  and  fell,  to  the 
mortification  of  its  patrons  and  the  lasting 
regret  of  the  liberal  Dissenters. 

These  public  engagements  Dr.  Rees 
was  fulfilling  with  a  fidelity  that  will  long 
be  remembered  with  respect,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  employed  in  literary  un¬ 
dertakings  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  lo 
have  absorbed  the  whole  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  less  vigour  of  mind,  less 
constancy  of  purpose,  or  less  systematic 
perseverance. 

It  was  in  1781  that  the  first  numbers  of 
Chambers’s  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Dr. 
Rees,  fir3t  appeared  ;  and  that  edition  was 
qompleted  in  four  volumes  folio,  in  1786’. 
He  was  about  that  time  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  at  different 
periods  his  eminent  attainments  received 
similar  tokens  of  respect  from  other  public 
bodies.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
spontaneous  recommendation  of  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  the  historian,  at  that  time  prin¬ 
cipal.  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 


Linnsean  Society  soon  after  its  institution. 
More  recently  he  was  made  an  honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
and  was  besides  an  honorary  member  of 
some  foreign  literary  and  scientific  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Before  embarking  in  the  vast  under¬ 
taking  of  a  new  Cyclopasdia,  Dr.  Rees 
published  several  single  sermons,  some  of 
which  were  the  following  :  A  Sermon  on 
the  obligation  and  importance  of  Search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures,  8vo.  The  Advantages 
of  Knowledge,  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Supporters  of  the  New  College  at 
Hackney,  1788,  8vo.  (reviewed  in  vol. 
itiii.  811.)  Two  Sermons,  preached  at 
Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Rob. 
Robinson,  1790  (reviewed  in  vol.  lx.  737, 
lxvi.  550).  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Roger  Flextnan,  1795  (re¬ 
viewed  in  vol.  lxvi.  308).  Another,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis,  1795  (reviewed  in 
same  vol.  p.  145).  The  Privileges  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  a  Sermon  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Nov.  29,  1798  (reviewed  in  vol  lxix.  141). 
Economy  illustrated  and  recommended, 
and  a  caution  against  Modern  Infidelity, 
in  two  Sermons,  1800,  8vo.  (reviewed  in 
vol.  :.xx.  970).  An  Antidote  to  the  alarm 
of  Invasion,  1803  (reviewed  in  vol.  txxtv, 
p.  247).  Practical  Sermons,  selected  from 
his  pulpit  exercises,  2  vols.  1809,  8vo,  2d 
edit.  1812.  The  Obligation  and  Utility  of 
Public  Worship,  a  discourse  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel  in  Jewin- 
street,  1809,  8vo.  The  Principles  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters  stated  and  vindicated, 
1812,  8vo.  Our  notices  of  Dr.  Kees’s 
Sermons  were  generally  ample.  For  many 
years  Dr.  Rees  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Monthly  Review,  in  conjunction 
with  his  able  and  esteemed  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Kippis.  < 

The  first  volume  of  the  quarto  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  appeared  in  1802  ;  it  was  completed 
in  forty-five  volumes.  This  was  a  truly 
gigantic  task  for  any  individual,  even 
with  the  able  assistance  derived  from  dis¬ 
tinguished  contributors.  He  had  the  gra¬ 
tification,  however,  to  see  it  completed, 
and  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  reputation 
which  its  able  execution  secured  for  him. 

His  memory  was  in  a  remaikable  de¬ 
gree  faithful  and  tenacious,  retaining  all 
his  mental  treasures  at  his  immediate  dis¬ 
posal  ;  and  be  added  to  these  endowments 
a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment. 
There  have  been  men  who  have  possessed 
in  a  higher  degree  the  imaginative  and 
inveutive  faculties,  and  who  have  displayed 
talents  of  a  more  showy  and  sparkling 
kind  ;  but  in  the  more  solid  and  useful 
properties  of  the  understanding  few  have 
surpassed  him. 

The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
had  engaged  his  chief  study  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  these  he  had  cultivated 
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with  eminent  success.  In  the  branches  of 
literature  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  profession  as  a  Christian  moralist 
and  divine  —  in  biblical  and  theological 
learning,  in  metaphysics  and  ethics — his 
attainments  were  extensive  and  profound: 
whilst  on  the  other  subjects  of  general 
literature  he  was  well  and  deeply  read. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  rest  satisfied  with 
superficial  attainments  whilst  the  means 
of  completer  knowledge  were  within  bis 
reach.  It  was  never  his  object  to  study 
and  learn  in  order  to  hoard  up  knowledge 
as  an  useless  treasure.  He  looked  to 
utility  in  all  that  he  aimed  to  acquire. 
He  coveted  no  mental  attainments  but 
such  as  he  could  render  subservient  to 
the  practical  benefit  of  himself  or  of 
others.  And  the  employments  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  afforded  him  abundant 
opportunities  for  bringing  forth  all  that  he 
had  accumulated  for  the  instruction  and 
the  improvement  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Rees  was  a  Protestant  Dissenter  on 
deliberate  and  rational  conviction.  He 
was  ever  the  firm  and  zealous  advocate  of 
religious  liberty,  which  he  considered  to 
be  iutimately  allied  in  this  country  with 
the  cause  of  Nonconformity.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  for  many  years  the  father,  of  the 
General  Body  of  London  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nisters,  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  sup¬ 
porters  of  every  liberal  measure,  and  the 
steady  and  inflexible  assertor  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  privileges.  The  freedom  he  claimed 
for  himself  he  willingly  conceded  to  all 
others.  He  lived  on  terms  of  cordial  in¬ 
timacy  with  religious  professors  of  various 
communions  ;  and  could  number  among 
his  most  valued  friends  Churchmen  of 
high  rank  and  distinguished  eminence. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  all  the 
principal  charitable  trusts  in  his  own  reli¬ 
gious  denomination.  He  was  a  manager 
of  the  Presbyterian  Fund  for  about  sixty 
years,  and  during  nearly  fifty  years  of 
that  period,  discharged  the  duties  of  Secre¬ 
tary  to  that  important  institution  with 
essential  benefit  to  the  various  objects 
contemplated  by  its  benevolent  founders 
and  supporters.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams’s 
Trust  reaped  also,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  great  advantage  from  his  talents 
for  business,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
directiou  of  its  concerns  with  zeal  and 
assiduity.  There  are  many  other  Dissent¬ 
ing  trusts,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
name,  having  the  disposal  of  funds  for 
charitable  purposes,  in  which  he  acted  a 
leading  and  influential  part.  In  all  these 
situations,  it  was  with  him  a  point  of  con¬ 
science  to  be  always  at  his  post. 

Dr.  Rees  was  the  principal  distributor, 
under  his  Majesty’s  Government,  of  the 
annual  Parliamentary  Bounty  to  indigent 
Dissenting  Ministers ;  “  and  if,”  says  Mr. 
As-pland,  (<  I  were  called  upon  to  point 


out  the  most  prominent  excellence  in  his 
character,  I  should  name  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  this  delicate  trust,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  he  preserved  on  the 
one  hand  his  independence,  and  ou  the 
other  his  affability  and  kindness.” 

To  his  native  country,  Wales,  he  was  a 
great  benefactor.  From  funds  of  which 
he  shared  in  the  distribution,  and  from 
large  sums  annually  placed  at  his  own 
disposal  by  opulent  individuals,  who  made 
him  the  channel  of  their  unostentatious 
beneficence,  he  contributed  a  considerable 
proportion  to  relieve  the  pressing  exi¬ 
gencies  of  Welsh  ministers  (without  re¬ 
spect  to  their  peculiar  theological  senti¬ 
ments),  whom  he  thought  to  be  deserving 
of  encouragement  in  their  works  of  piety 
in  their  respective  churches.  When  these 
worthy  men  were  removed  by  the  hand  of 
death,  he  extended  his  almost  paternal 
care  to  their  bereaved  families;  and  thus 
caused  the  heart  of  many  a  mourning 
widow  to  sing  for  joy.  There  never  was 
an  individual  who  effected  so  much  good 
in  this  way. 

In  his  occasional  intercourse,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  body  of  Dissent¬ 
ing  Ministers,  with  his  Majesty’s  Court 
and  Government,  Dr.  Rees  was  courteous, 
dignified,  firm,  and  upright.  He  was  ho¬ 
noured  twice  with  being  deputed  by  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Protestants,  to  present  their 
address  of  congratulation  to  King  George 
III.  and  to  King  George  IV.  a  fact  which 
perhaps  never  before  happened  to  the 
same  man. 

In  the  former  case,  Lord  Halifax,  the 
Lord  in  Waiting,  expressed  a  regret  that 
Dr.  Rees  did  not  belong  to  the  right 
Church,  for  then  his  loyalty  might  have 
been  personally  rewarded. 

He  did  not  possess  all  the  qualifications 
that  the  multitude  most  esteem  in  a 
Preacher;  his  were  sterling  merits  :  sound 
and  strong  sense,  a  clearly-defined  subject, 
well-digested  thoughts, scriptural  language, 
manly  confidence  in  the  affections  of  his 
auditory,  and  marked  but  sober  earnest¬ 
ness.  He  practised  no  arts  in  the  pulpit 
—on  the  contrary,  he  expressed  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  affectation,  trick,  and  medi¬ 
tated  extravagance  in  a  Christian  Minis¬ 
ter.  His  discourses  derived,  in  the  public 
delivery  of  them,  the  greatest  advantage 
from  his  fine  and  commanding  person  ; 
from  a  countenance  unusually  expressive, 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  glowing 
with  holy  earnestness  and  ardour;  and 
from  a  voice  of  great  power,  well  adapted 
to  didactic  address  or  pathetic  expostula¬ 
tion.  His  theology  he  was  wont  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  the  moderate  scheme,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  opinion  that  prevail 
in  the  present  day.  Owning  no  human 
authority  in  religion,  he  yet  avowed  that 
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he  subscribed  for  the  most  part  to  the, 
creed  of  the  late  Dr.  Price,  a  truly  good 
and  great  man,  formed  to  be  loved  aud 
admired. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Rees’s  mind  was 
that  of  a  sober  thinker  and  logical  rea¬ 
soned  He  possessed  equal  powers  of 
comprehension  and  discrimination.  His 
eyes  betokened  his  sagacity.  He  was 
quick  in  discerning  men’s  loibles,  and  he 
sometimes  laid  them  under  tribute  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  religious  cha¬ 
rity  that  lay  near  his  heart. 

As  a  companion  he  was  unrivalled.  None 
that  ever  partook  will  forget  his  cheerful, 
cordial  hospitality. 

“  I  do  not  represent  him,”  continues 
Mr.  Aspland,  “  much  as  I  revered  him 
living,  sincerely  as  l  mourn  him  dead, 
and  lasting  as  will  be  my  remembrance  of 
his  talents  and  his  virtue, — I  do  not  re¬ 
present  him  as  a  perfect  man.  He  had 
doubtless  his  infirmities,  but  they  were 
mere  infirmities — and  they  were  as  few  as 
I  ever  saw  (for  here  1  must  speak  my  own 
opinion)  in  a  man  of  the  same  natural 
robustness  of  mind,  the  same  resolution, 
the  same  zeal,  and  the  same  anxiety  for 
the  great  purposes  to  which  his  life  and 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  were  de  voted. 
The  bodily  weaknesses  that  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  extreme  age,  were  no  part 
of  himself,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
the  estimate  of  his  character.  His  heart 
was  always  right.  His  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  uever  forsook  him.  They  had  been 
the  guide  of  his  youth,  and  the  distinction 
of  his  mature  life,  aud  they  were  the  stay 
of  his  old  age  !” 

His  body  was  interred  on  the  18ih  of 
June  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

A  Life  of  Dr.  Rees,  including  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  father  Lewis,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Rees. 

Rev.  Henry  Kett,  B.  D. 

June  30.  Suddenly,  at  Stanwell,  the 
Seat  of  Sir  J.  Gibbons,  Bart,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kett,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Charlton,  co.  Gloucester. 
The  reverend  gentleman  had  preached  at 
Stanwell,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  on 
the  morning  when  the  fatal  accident  oc¬ 
curred  had,  as  usual,  breakfasted  with  the 
family  party  in  excellent  spirits.  About 
noon,  the  weather  being  hot,  he  proceeded 
to  take  a  cold  bath,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  venturing  out  of  his  depth  he  was 
seized  with  cramp  and  sank  to  rise  no 
more.  His  clothes  were  found  on  the 
bank  where  he  had  undressed  for  bathing. 

He  was  horn  at  Norwich  in  176],  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Grammar- 
school  in  that  city,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lemon.  In  1777,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  admitted  a  Commoner  of  Trinity 
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College,  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  scholar 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Kett  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Nov. 
26,  1783,  soon  after  which  he  was  elected 
Fellow,  and  appointed  one  of  the  College 
tutors.  Among  some  of  his  first  pupils  he 
numbered  the  present  Duke  of  Beaulort, 
and  his  next  brother  Lord  Charles  Somer¬ 
set,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  of  his  office,  for  a  very  long  space 
of  years,  united  the  character  of  friend 
with  that  of  tutor.  • 

He  early  commenced  his  theological 
studies,  nor  did  he  give  them  up  on  taking 
orders.  He  was  appointed  Bampton  Lec¬ 
turer  in  1790,  and  the  University  had  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  their  choice.  These 
Lectures  were  published  the  following 
year,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  a  second  edition,  “  with  corrections 
and  additions,”  appeared  in  1792. 

It  was  not  only  in  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  that  Mr.  Kett  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself;  he  was  equally  soli¬ 
citous  to  show  that  their  precepts  in¬ 
fluenced  his  practice.  About  the  period 
of  his  being  Bampton  Lecturer,  he  exerted 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  other  friends, 
in  rescuing  Dr.  John  Uri,  a  native  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  one  of  the  best  Oriental  scholars  in 
Europe,  from  indigence  and  distress.  This 
gentleman  had  been  sent  for  from  the 
University  of  Leyden  to  Oxford,  and  had 
been  employed  during  the  vigour  of  his 
faculties  in  taking  a  catalogue  of  the 
Oriental  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  ;  but  growing  infirm  and  old,  with¬ 
out  relations  or  friends  in  his  own  country, 
he  was  discharged  by  the  delegates  of  the 
press.  By  the  benevolent  interference, 
however,  of  Mr.  Kett,  of  Mr.  Agutter,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Asylum,  Mr.  Smith,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Pembroke  College,  and  Dr.  Parr,  a 
handsome  subscription  was  raised  for  his 
support;  and  the  venerable  scholar  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  comfort  in  Oxford, 
where  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life. 

In  1787  Mr.  K,ett  engaged  with  Mr. 
Monro,  formerly  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  Dr.  Horne,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  a  periodical  publication,  under 
the  title  of  Olla  Podrida,  to  which  several 
other  distinguished  scholars  contributed. 
Their  essays  were  re-published  in  a  col¬ 
lected  form,  and  are  replete,  with  humour, 
good  sense,  and  acute  observation. 

In  1793  he  published  a  small  collection 
of  “Juvenile  Poems,”  stating  “  most  of 
the  verses  in  this  collection  have  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.”  However 
meritorious  these  trifles  of  his  muse  ap¬ 
pear,  the  author  was  afterwards  very  de¬ 
sirous  to  suppress  them,  and  so  sedulous 
to  effect  that  intention  as  to  increase  the 
value  of  this  little  volume  above  the  usual 
proportion  of  modern  publications.  When 
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the  poems  first  appeared,  the  playful  muse 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Waiton  supplied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram  : 

Our  Kett  not  a  poet! 

Why  how  can  you  say  so  ? 

For  if  he’s  no  Ovid, 

I’m  sure  he’s  a  Naso. 

See  his  portrait  by  Dighton. 

On  the.  13th  of  July,  1793,  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  and  in  October  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Poetry  Piofessor- 
sliip  against  the  Rev.  James  tlurdi>,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Magdalen,  but  lost  his  election  by  a 
majority  of  20,  polling  181  against  201. 

Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  infi¬ 
delity,  and  wishing  to  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  a  due  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religious  truth,  by  the  most 
strikingarguments,  derived  from  the  divine 
predictions,  in  the  year  1798  Mr.  Kett 
published  “  History  the  Interpreter  of 
Prophecy  ;  or,  a  View  of  Scriptural  Pro¬ 
phecies,  and  their  Accomplishment  in  t he 
past  and  present  Occurrences  of  the  World.” 
Dr.  Tomline,  the  present  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  in  his  Elementsof  Christian  Theo¬ 
logy,  calls  it  “  a  very  interesting  work, 
penned  with  great  judgment,  and  which 
he  recommends  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  present  times,” 
But  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop 
of  London,  is  much  more  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  and  his  recommendation  is  more 
warmly  urged  in  his  eloquent  Charge  to 
his  Clergy  in  1799. 

The  Journal  of  “  A  Tour  to  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  per¬ 
formed  by  Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  in  August, 
1798,”  was  published  by  Dr.  Mavor  in  bis 
British  Tourist.  It  is  not  very  long,  oc¬ 
cupying  forty  duodecimo  pages.  This 
was  one  of  several  similar  tours,  which 
Mr.  Kett  was  accustomed  to  make  during 
the  long  vacation.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  he  visited  Frauce,  intent 
on  observing  the  changes  then  in  progress. 

Iu  1802  appeared  “  Elements  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Knowledge,  introductory  to  useful 
Books  in  the  principal  Branches  of  Lite¬ 
rature  and  Science  ;  with  Lists  of  the 
most  approved  Authors,  including  the  best 
Editions  of  the  Classics  ;  desigued  chiefly 
for  the  junior  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  the  higher  Classes  in  Schools.”  This 
work,  which  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Kett’s 
studies  for  many  years,  contains  much 
valuable  information  compressed  within  a 
moderate  compass,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  book  of  the  kind.  Oa  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  he  was  assailed  by  a  host  of 
Critics,  great  and  small,  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  few  men  kept  their  temper  so 
well  as  he  did,  or  acted  so  judiciously, 
adopting  all  their  corrections  and  sugges- 
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tions,  where  worthy,  to  improve  the  later 
editions.  The  ninth  edition  has  been  very 
lately  published. 

Mr.  Kett’s  first  preferment  was  the 
small  perpetual  curacy  of  Elsfield,  near 
Oxford,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Chapman, 
the  President  of  his  College.  He  was  also 
a  King’s  Preacher  at  Whitehall.  In  1814 
his  friend  and  patron  Bishop  Tomline, 
presented  him  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Hykeham,  co.  Lincoln. 

He  also  published,  “  Logic  made  Easy, 
or  a  short  View  of  Aristotle’s  Method  of 
Reasoning,”  12mo.  1809  ;  “  Emily,  a 
Moral  Tale,”  3  vols.  12mo.  1809  and  1812; 
“  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Henry  Headley, 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  Beauties  of  English  Poetry,” 
2  vols.  ll2mo.  1810;  “The  Beauties  of 
Christianity,  by  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes,”  3  vols.  8vo. 
1812;  “  The  Flowers  of  Wit,  or  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Ron  Mots,  Ancient  and  Modern,’’ 
2  vols.  1 2mo.  1814. 

In  his  manners  Mr.  Kett  was  affable 
and  easy.  Conscious  of  talents  and  inte¬ 
grity,  he  affected  not  the  disguise  of  gra¬ 
vity  to  impose  on  the  vulgar,  nor  deli¬ 
vered  his  sentiments  with  formal  precision 
and  oracular  solemnity.  In  mixed  society 
he  was  equally  qualified  to  shine  as  in 
the  company  of  professed  scholars.  On 
his  marriage  he  had  recently  retired  from 
the  University. 


Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Bart. 

Aug.  6.  At  his  Chambers  in  the  Albany, 
in  his  32d  year,  after  a  severe  aud  painful 
illness  of  a  fortnight,  the  acute  sufferings 
of  which  he  sustained  with  becoming  re¬ 
signation,  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Bart, 
of  Newton  Hall,  Essex,  B.  A.  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  lately  appointed 
by  Lord  Viscount  Maynard,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  Colonel  of  a 
Battalion  of  the  Essex  Local  Militia. 

He  was  born  Nov.  1,  1793,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Lieut. -General 
Sir  Brydges  Trecothick  Henniker,  Bart, 
who  died  July  3,  1816  (and  for  particulars 
of  whom  see  vol.  lxxxvi.  ii.  p.  187),  and 
like  his  other  connexions,  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Eton,  where  he  made  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  progress  in  classical  literature, 
and  the  beauties  of  which  were  ever  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  mind.  He  subsequently  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  on  quitting  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  impelled  by  a  desire  of  visiting 
foreign  countries,  directed  his  course 
through  France  and  Italy,  to  Malta,  and 
thence  to  Alexandria  and  Upper  Egypt, 
Nubia,  the  Oasis,  MountSinai,  and  through 
Palestine  to  Jerusalem,  making  his  return 
by  Smyrna,  Athens,  Constantinople,  to 
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Vienna.  The  result  of  his  observations 
were  published  in  1822,  in  an  octavo  vo¬ 
lume,  entitled,  “  Notes  during  a  Visit  to 
Egypt,  Jerusalem,  &c.,;  (reviewed  in  vol. 
xcm.  part  ii.  p.  339,)  and  which  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  style  contain  many 
amusing  particulars  of  his  travels,  adven¬ 
tures,  and  perilous  escape,  being  severely 
wounded  by  banditti,  and  left  for  dead, 
when  descending  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 

Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  had  canvassed  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Reading,  in  the  event  of  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  present  Parliament  ;  but  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (to  which 
he  was  strongly  opposed),  withdrew  his 
pretensions  a  few  days  anterior  to  his  death. 

His  remains  were  removed  on  the  12ih, 
and,  attended  by  his  afflicted  relatives, 
tenantry,  and  friends,  interred  with  due 
solemnity  on  the  following  day,  in  the 
vault  with  his  respected  father  and  family 
at  Great  Dunmow,  Essex,  in  which  parish 
Newton  Hall  is  situated. 


John  Ellis,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 

May  24.  At  Kingston  in  Barbadoes, 
whither  he  had  been  advised  to  go  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  John  Ellis,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barrisier-at-Law, 
M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  and  Deputy  Recorder  of 
Huntingdon. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
Ellis,  Esq.  of  Bedford-row,  who,  by  means 
the  most  honourable,  acquired  an  easy 
fortune  in  the  Stock  Exchange:  and  whose 
original  purpose  it  had  been  to  educate 
his  son  in  the  same  profession. 

But  the  subject  of  this  memoir  early 
discovering  an  insatiable  thirst  after  know¬ 
ledge,  his  father  judiciously  gave  way  to 
this  laudable  ambition,  and  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  the  means,  first,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  critical  knowledge  of  classical 
literature,  and  afterwards  of  supporting 
himself  at  ihe  University  of  Cambridge, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  impediments 
occasioned  by  ill  health,  he  took  his  degree 
with  great  reputation. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the 
Law,  he  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  and 
devoting  himself  with  his  accustomed 
ardour  to  his  professional  studies,  and 
being  in  possession  of  a  large  and  well 
chosen  library,  he  made  progress  beyond 
many  of  his  contemporaries;  and  when 
called  to  the  bar,  he  entered  upon  his  pro¬ 
fession  with  attainments  and  qualifications 
of  a  very  superior  order.  He  was  like¬ 
wise  unusually  fortunate  in  his  connexions: 
and  being  early  introduced  into  profes¬ 
sional  engagements  with  the  Corporation 
of  Huntingdon,  as  a  proof  of  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  that  respectable  body  with 
his  abilities  and  exertions,  he  was  choseu 


by  them  their  Deputy  Recorder.  His 
prospects  now  assumed  a  most  promising 
appearance  ;  and  every  succeeding  year 
introduced  him  into  new  connexions  and 
increasing  practice,  while  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  and  his  high  professional 
honour  and  integrity,  bound  all  his  prior 
connexions  to  him  with  indissoluble  ties. 
Nor  was  it  among  the  least  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  merits,  that  though  his  abilities  and 
success  excited  the  emulation,  they  never 
moved  the  envy  of  his  professional  bre¬ 
thren.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him,  that 
he  never  had  an  enemy.  As  Providence 
had  blessed  him  with  affluence,  his  table 
and  library  were  always  open  to  his  less 
fortunate  brethren.  And  such  wa6  the 
height  of  his  well-earned  reputation,  and 
the  amenity  of  his  manners,  that  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked  forward  to  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession.  But 
the  fatigue  of  business,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  mind,  which  would  not  suffer  him  to 
relax  his  exertions  from  any  tiling  he  had 
undertaken,  gradually  undermined  a  con¬ 
stitution  not  originally  strong,  and  brought 
on  a  disease,  which,  insidious  in  its  nature, 
often  flattering  in  its  appearance,  but  fatal 
and  irresistible  in  its  progress,  terminated 
his  honourable  and  useful  career,  at  the 
early  age  of  35,  leaving  not  only  a  broken¬ 
hearted  parent  and  mourning  relatives, 
but  also  a  profession  and  a  puhlick  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  such  rising  excellence,  to  la¬ 
ment  his  loss. 

Thomas  Newton,  Esq. 

Aug.  3.  At  his  house,  on  Clapham 
Common,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  to 
which  disorder  he  had  been  a  martyr  for 
several  years,  and  which  baffled  every  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  faculty  to  subdue,  Thomas 
Newton,  Esq.  of  Warwick-square,  New- 
gate-street,  many  years  Agent  for  the 
Newspapers  published  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  kind  of  agency  was  begun  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Tayler,  with  whom  Mr.  Newton  became  a 
partner,  and  who  created  a  considerable 
increase  of  business  by  a  circulation  of 
the  Advertisements  from  Lottery  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  other  species  of  speculation  with 
which  the  country  has  for  a  series  of  years 
been  so  abundantly  supplied.  The  suc¬ 
cess  he  met  with  arose  from  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  accompts  and  the  rectitude 
of  his  dealings,  and  enabled  him,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  multitude  of  competitors, 
to  bring  up  a  large  family  in  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  way. 

Mr.  Newton  was  a  native  of  Hereford, 
to  which  place  he  was  much  attached. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  intervals  from  his  painful  disorder 
would  permit,  a  pleasant  and  facetious 
companion. 


James 
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James  Renat  Syms,  Esq. 

July  30.  At  Edmonton,  aged  73,  James 
Renat  Syms,  Esq.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  wine  merchant  in  Pudding-lane.  In 
1784  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 
Common  Council  for  the  Ward  of  Bridge, 
and  was  a  useful  and  intelligent  member 
of  that  Court,  where  he  was  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  and  a  frequent  speaker. 

In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Common  Crier  and  Serjeant  at  Arms  of 
the  City  of  London,  an  office  both  of  dig- 
niiy  and  emolument,  being  one  of  the 
Esquires  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Household, 
He  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the 
General  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  established 
at  Margate,  which  highly  useful  charity 
was  much  iudebied  to  his  zeal  aisd  perse¬ 
verance  in  promoting  its  interests.  The 
London  Life  Association  was  originally 
formed  at  his  suggestion,  and  according 
to  his  plan;  and  in  1823  the  Directors 
vo'cd  that  his  portrait,  ably  executed, 
and  splendidly  framed,  should  be  placed 
in  their  Council  Room  in  Cannon-street, 
where  Mr.  Syms  was  the  resident  Director. 
At  the  age  of  73,  every  faculty  was  unim¬ 
paired,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind  in 
their  meridian  brightness  and  strength. 
His  death  was  very  sudden.  On  the  Fri¬ 
day  preceding  he  had  transacted  business 
with  his  usual  talent  and  acuteness,  at  the 
London  Life  Association.  He  slept  that 
night  at  iiis  house  near  Edmonton,  and 
rose  on  Saturday  morning,  cheerful  and 
apparently  well.  He  conversed  gaily  with 
a  friend  who  was  walking  in  his  garden, 
and  who  had  passed  the  night  at  his  house. 
He  was  shortly  3fterwaids  seized  with  an 
attack  in  his  stomach  :  vomiting  and  ex¬ 
haustion  followed,  and  in  about  two  hours 
he  calmly  breathed  his  last,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan. 


John  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Lately.  At  the  house  of  Miss  Manley, 
Castle-street,  Beading,  aged  83,  John 
Taylor,  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician,  who 
practised  at  Reading  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  skill,  attention,  and  success. 
To  the  poor  his  advice  and  assistance 
were  gratuitously  rendered,  and  his  private 
charities  were  extensive. 

He  was  born  and  educated  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  whence  he  entered  at  Brazen-uose 
College,  Oxford,  acquired  a  high  character 
lor  learning  and  general  knowledge,  and 
proceeded  A.  M.  1766;  M.  B.  1769,  and 
M  D.  1780. 

In  1808  he  sustained  a  severe  loss  by 
the  death  of  his  only  child  Lieut. -Colonel 
Taylor,  who  was  rising  by  his  bravery 
and  meritorious  conduct  to  the  highest 
military  honours,  when  his  country  was 
deprived  of  his  services,  in  a  spirited 
charge  which  he  made  on  the  enemy  at 


the  battle  of  Vimiera.  See  a  character  of 
him  in  vol.  i.xxvnr.  963.  He  was  M.  A. 
of  ChristChurch,  Oxford,  and  in  that  Ca¬ 
thedral  a  handsome  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  brother  to  Charles 
Taylor,  M.D.  the  Secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  of  whom  see  vols.  lxxxvi,  ii.  377, 
lxxxviii.  i.  573. 


Thomas  Bland,  Esq. 

Aug.  8.  At  the  Brew-house,  in  Chis- 
well-sireet,  in  his  23d  year,  Thomas,  eldest 
sou  of  Michael  Bland,  esq.  of  Montague- 
place,  Russell-sqnare.  His  disorder  was 
the  small  pox,  twenty-two  years  after 
vaccination.  The  firmness  of  his  religious 
principles,  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition, 
and  his  high  and  honourable  sentiments, 
combined  with  the  faithful  discharge  of 
every  duty  of  life  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
lead  those  who  knew  him,  to  regret  very 
deeply  that  his  race  has  been  so  short. 
No  longer  ago  than  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1818,  we  recorded  the  death  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  grandfather,  an  old  and  valued 
contributor  to  our  Miscellany. 

- — — 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Lately.  In  Upper  Seymour-street,  aged 
81,  Georgiana  Harriet,  infant  dau.  of  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Richard  Carleton  (brother  of  Lord 
Dorchester),  by  Frances  Lousia,  second  dau. 
of  Eus.  Horton,  esq.  of  Catton  Hall,  Derby¬ 
shire. 

July  10.  In  Keppel-st.  Russell-sq.  Em¬ 
ma  Maria  Elizabeth  St.  John,  widow  of 
Henry  Beauchamp,  twelfth  baron  St.  John 
of  Bletsoe.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
of  the  elder  Sam.  Whitbread,  esq.  of  Car- 
dington,  Beds. ;  and  was  married  to  his 
lordship,  Dec.  2,  1780.  She  had  issue  by 
him  four  daughters  (married  to  the  Rev. 
John  Forster,  Mr.  Serj.  Pell,  Mr.  Serj. 
Vaughan,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bedford), 
and  one  son,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the  age 
of  seven.  On  his  lordship’s  death  in  1805, 
the  title  passed  to  his  brother,  the  late  Lord, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1817. 

July  18.  Aged  8,  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  Vise.  Folkstone  (eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Radnor),  by  his  second  wife  Anne, 
third  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John 
Mildmay,  third  bart. 

In  Barton-st.  Westminster,  Cath.  wife  of 
Arthur  Easton,  esq.  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

July  19.  Aged  89,  Francis  Edmunds, 
esq.  of  Charles-st.  Berkeley-sq. 

July  21.  Aged  44,  Henry  Harrison,  esq. 
of  Keppel-st.  Russel-sq. 

Aged  65,  John  Smith,  esq.  of  Notting- 
ham-terrace,  St.  Mary-le-bone. 

In  John-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  aged  77,  Win, 
Brown,  esq. 

Aged  76,  Francis  Underwood,  esq.  of 
Brunswick-place,  Ball’s-pond-road. 

July 
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July  22.  At  Hampstead,  Cornel.  Dixon, 
esq.  of  Bedford-st.  Bedford -sq. 

July  23.  Aged  62,  John  Church,  esq. 
of  Bedford-pl.  Bloomsbury-sq. 

July  24.  Joseph  Hague  Wagstaff,  esq.  of 
Highgate. 

July  25.  At  Camberwell,  aged  79,  Joseph 
Gough,  esq. ;  upwards  of  50  years  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Gracechureh-st. 

July  28.  Aged  21,  Wm.  Pratt  Clagett, 
esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Horatio  Cla¬ 
gett,  esq. "of  Clapham-rise.  He  was  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  off  Broadstairs. 

July-  29.  In  Grosvenor-st,  aged  32, 
John  Weyland,  esq.  of  Woodeaton,  co.  Ox¬ 
ford. 

In  her  91st  year,  Mrs.  Mary  Lynes,  the 
lady  to  whom  the  late  James  Bindley,  esq. 
A.M.  and  F.  S.  A.  and  who  was  fifty  years 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Of¬ 
fice,  left  in  trust  his  valuable  and  most  rare 
collection  of  books,  prints,  and  medals.  In 
memorial  of  fifty  years  friendship,  she  erected 
an  elegant  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
New  Church  in  the  Strand  (see  vol.  lxxxix. 
i.  p.  579),  where  also  her  remains  are  deposi¬ 
ted.  She  has  left  sums  to  very  many  Cha¬ 
ritable  Institutions. 

July  31.  At  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead, 
aged  70,  G.  Collings,  esq.  a  Magistrate  of 
Middlesex. 

Sarah,  wife  of  F.  W.  Stephenson,  esq.  of 
Larkhall-lane,  Clapham. 

Aug.  1.  In  Great  Queen-street,  aged  77, 
Peter  Ludgate,  esq.  a  Magistrate  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Aug.  5.  At  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Callcott. 

Aug.  6.  At  Hythe,  Mrs.  Morris,  of 
Brunswick-sq.  relict  of  Robert  Morris,  esq. 

Aug.  7.  Aged  34,  Juliana  Frances,  wife 
of  Rev.  Henry  Dawson,  second  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Dawson,  esq.  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hill, 
Berks.  She  was  second  daughter,  third  and 
youngest  child  of  Sir  Robert  John  Buxton, 
first  bart.  of  Shad  well,  Norfolk,  by  Juliana 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bea- 
vor,  first  bart.  of  Hethel,  Norfolk. 

Aged  46,  Michael  Aug.  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son  Donoughmore  Nixon,  Esq.  cousin  to 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Lord  Hutch¬ 
inson. 

In  Argyle-st.  aged  38,  Ilonry  Harding, 
esq. 

Aug.  8.  In  Lower  Seymour-st.  aged  87, 
Amelia,  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  first 
bart.  of  Pengwern,  co.  Flint.  She  was  the 
fourth  dau.  of  Sir  W.  Yortge,  K.  B.  and 
fourth  bart.  of  Colllton,  Devon,  by  his  second 
wife  Anna,  dau.  and  cp-heir  of  Thomas, 
sixth  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lloyd  had  no  issue  by  this  lady  or  his 
former  w.fe,  but,  by  a  special  remainder, 
the  title,  on  his  death  in  1795,  descended  to 
his  nephew,  the  present  bart. 

Aug.  9-  In  the  East  India-road,  aged 
56,  Captain  John  Hepburn,  many  years  in 
the  Jatr.*ica  trade. 


Aug.  13.  At  Stoekwoll,  aged  60,  Eliz. 
wife  ofW.  Skilbeck,  esq.  ofKing-st.  Guild¬ 
hall. 

Aug.  14.  At  Brompton,  Martha Patense, 
wife  ofWm.  John  Playters,  esq. 

Aug.  15.  In  Nottingham-ter.  Regent’s- 
park,  aged  44,  Sarah  Poole,  wife  of  Philip 
Lyne,  esq.  formerly  of  Antigua. 

Aug.  1 6.  At  his  father’s  house,  in  Stock- 
well-pl.  (after  a  painful  illness  of  many  years) 
aged  33,  Henry  Hodgson,  esq.  of  the  lax 
Office. 

In  Cross-st.  Islington,  aged  76,  Anne,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Wm.  Langston,  esq.  late  of  High- 
bury-place. 

Aug.  18.  In  Charlotte-st.  Bedford-sq. 
aged  78,  Joseph  Crump,  esq. 

Aug.  19.  Augustine  Despinons,  wife  of 
E.  H.  Desyignes,  esq.  of  Hunter-st.  Bruns¬ 
wick-sq. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Jael 
Barrow,  relict  of  Jacob  Barrow,  esq.  of 
Devonshire-square. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Dinah 
Davies. 

Aug.  20.  At  Brixton-hill,  aged  17, 
Mary  Anne  Maria  Noy. 

Aug.  2 1 .  AtNewington-pl.  Kennington, 
after  a  hopeless  illness  of  two  years,  Eliz. 
wife  of  Peter  Adams,  esq.  of  Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-st.  solicitor. 

At  her  mother’s  house,  at  Kensington, 
aged  32,  Caroline,  dau.  of  late  W.  B.  liour- 
dillon,  esq. 

Berkshire. — Lately.  The  wife  of  Sir 
Wm.  Herne,  of  Maidenhead-bridge.  Sho 
was  formerly  Mrs.  Stevenson,  of  Binfield-pl. 
and  was  married  to  Sir  Wm.  Sept.  24, 1818. 

Aug.  9.  At  his  daughter’s,  Shippon- 
house,  aged  85,  John  M‘Cotnbe,  esq.  of 
Walcot-place,  Lambeth. 

Aug.  11.  At  Manor-house,  near  Read¬ 
ing,  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Hopkins,  esq. 

Bucks. — July  29.  At  High  Wycombe, 
aged  59,  James  Gorame,  esq.  F.  A.  S.  whose 
urbanity  of  manner  and  kindness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  had  deservedly  attached  him  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  frequent 
correspondent  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 

Aug.  3.  At  his  cottage,  Great  Brick-hill, 
aged  65,  Walden  Hen.  Hanmer,  esq.  F.S.A. 

Cheshire. — July  23.  Of  apoplexy,  at 
Horwich  House,  the  seat  of  Walter  Gis¬ 
borne,  esq.  aged  44,  Francis  Dukinfield  Ast- 
ley,  of  Dukiufield-lodge,  esq. 

July  28.  At  Timperley  Lodge,  aged  69, 
Maria  Louisa  Adelaide,  wife  of  Abraham  H. 
Borel,  esq. 

Cornwall. — Aug.  18.  At  Pcnkalenick, 
near  Truro,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Vivian,  relict  of 
Rev.  John  Vivian. 

Cumberland. — July  15.  At  Penrith, 
aged  70,  James  Forster,  esq.  banker,  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  one  of  His  .Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  Cumberland,  &c. 

Derbyshire. — Jane  19.  At  Etwall,  near 
Derby,  Mr.  VV.  Bosmjrth,  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  youngest  brother  ol 
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the  Rev.  J.Bosworth,  V.  of  Little  Horwood, 
Bucks. 

June  21.  At  Derby,  advanced  in  years, 
Mr.  Thomas  Sanders,  engraver  and  drawing 
master.  He  drew  and  engraved  many  views, 
&c.  for  Dr.  Nash’s  Worcestershire.  On 
settling  at  Shrewsbury,  about  1786,  he 
commenced  drawing  master,  and  attend¬ 
ed  the  schools  and  families  there,  and 
in  the  vicinity,  for  several  years.  During 
his  residence  he  published  four  views  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Chad’s 
Church,  two  large  views  of  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School  and  the  Town  Hall,  a  view  of 
the  town  of  Bridgenorth,  and  many  small 
topographical  plates. 

Dorset. — At  Dorchester,  aged  66,  the 
widow  of  Geo.  Stickland,  esq. 

Durham. — At  Bishopwearmouth,  aged 
46,  J.  H.  Johnson,  esq.  Captain  in  the 
North  York  Militia. 

Essex. — Aug.  20.  At  his  house  in  Marsh- 
street,  Walthamstow,  James  Corbett,  esq. 
in  his  74th  year. 

Gloucestershire. — Lately.  At  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Chas.-Townsliend  Wilson,  esq.  Capt. 
16th  Foot.  He  was  son  of  Rich.  W.  esq. 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  by  Anne,  dau.  of  Chas. 
brother  of  the  first  Marq.  Townshend  (by 
Caroline  Baroness  Greenwich),  and  widow  of 
the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  Francis 
second  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

July  5.  At  lodgings  in  Montague-st. 
Bristol,  aged  98,  Patience,  widow  of  Geo. 
Drewet,  esq.  ofColevne,  Wilts. 

July  16.  At  the  Hotwells,  in  her  2 1st 
year,  Elizabeth  Anne,  only  dau.  of  late  Josias 
Clarke,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

July  19.  At  an  advanced  age,  Anne,  wife 
of  Rev.  R.  Watson,  Rector  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Ewens,  Bristol. 

July'i<2.4.  At  Cheltenham,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  aged  84, 
Mr.  James  Haworth  Lister,  soliciter,  late  of 
Leeds. 

July  29.  At  Faulkner  Lodge,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Louisa,  wife  of  Frederick  Corfield,  esq. 

July  31.  In  Fark-street,  Bristol,  John 
Charles  Meredith,  esq.  of  Brecon. 

Hants. — July  24.  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
of  Malsbanger-house,  Hants,  and  Bart,  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

July  27.  At  Bentworth,  T.  W.  Cooke, 
esq.  of  Polstead-hall,  Suffolk. 

July  28.  At  Middleton-house,  Long- 
parish,  J.  Widmore,  esq.  aged  81. 

July  31.  Aged  74,  Eliz.  relict  of  Major 
Seward,  and  sister  to  Rev.  Richard  Mant, 
D.D.  late  Rect.  of  All  Saints,  Southampton. 

Aug.  14.  At  Biddesden-house,  near  An¬ 
dover,  John  Gale  Everett,  esq.  of  Heytes- 
bury,  Wilts. 

Aug.  15.  At  Barnfield,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton,  P.  Hulton,  esq. 

Herefordshire.- — Lately.  At  Garnons, 
aged  24,  Henry,  second  son  of  Col.  Sir  J. 
Geers  Cotterell,  first  bart.  of  Garnons,  and 
M.P.  for  the  county. 


Hertfordshire. — July  23.  At  Hod- 
desdon,  Thomas  Edwards,  esq. 

Anthony  Rowlandson,  esq.  of  Wyddiall- 
hall,  aged  67. 

Aug.  8.  Eliz.  wife  of  T.  W.  Hearne,  esq. 
of  Deeves-hall. 

Aug.  14.  Thomas  Hughes,  esq.  of 
Hitchin,  aged  74. 

Kent. — Aug. 2.  At  her  house,  St. George’s 
terrace,  Canterbury,  in  her  62d  year,  Anna 
Maria  Duncombe,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  M.A.  of  the 
Precincts,  and  Susanna  his  wife,  dau.  of  Jos. 
Highmore,  esq.  well  known  to  the  world, 
not  only  by  his  pencil,  but  by  his  other  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge,  and  literary  pursuits.  She 
had  suffered  a  painful  and  lingering  illness, 
which  eucreased  towards  the  time  of  her 
decease,  and  was  an  exemplary  instance, 
throughout  her  life,  of  filial  regard  and  vene¬ 
ration  for  her  parents.  Interesting  memoirs 
of  both,  and  also  of  her  grandfather  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Duncombe,  may  be  seen  in  vol.  viii. 
of  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes. 

Aug.  6.  At  Hythe,  Mrs.  Morris,  of 
Brunswick-sq.  relict  of  Rob.  M.  esq. 

Aug.  20.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  65,  John 
Green,  esq.  late  of  New  Bond-street,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Lancashire. — July  13.  At  the  house  of 
Wm.  Grant,  esq.  Springside,  near  Bury, 
aged  74,  Eliz.  relict  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Thompson,  merchant,  Whitehaven. 

July  29-  At  her  house  in  Mill-street, 
Manchester,  aged  61,  Helen,  relict  of  Peter 
Charnley,  esq.  of  Warton-lodge,  near  Pres¬ 
ton. 

Aug.  1.  At  Lancaster,  John  Dowbiggin, 
esq.  an  eminent  solicitor,  and  registrar  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 

Aug.  3.  At  Gladehill,  in  Guxton,  James 
Layland,  esq.  in  his  78th  year,  formerly  a 
partner  in  the  extensive  cotton  mills  at  Pin- 
cock,  near  Chorley. 

-  Aug.  14.  At  Oldham,  Mrs.  Ruth  Sevill, 
aged  90,  leaving  two  sons  and  six  daughters, 
whose  united  ages  are  449  years. 

Lincolnshire. — Aug.  10.  At  his  house 
in  the  Minster  Yard,  Hezekiah  Brown,  esq. 
of  Lincoln. 

Middlesex, — July  25.  At  St.  Alban’s 
Bank,  Hampton,  Catherine,  relict  of  Dr. 
Horsley,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Aug.  9.  At  Stanmore,  the  widow  of 
Rob.  Bensley,  esq. 

Aug.  10.  At  Great  Stanmore,  Catherine, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.Andre  ws,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  a  respectable  surgeon  of  that  place. 

Aug.  15.  At  his  father’s,  at  Hendon, 
Herbert  Ryder,  esq. 

Norfolk — July  1.  Aged  80,  Eliz.  2d  wife 
of  Sir  Edward  Stracey,  first  bart.  of  Rack- 
heath-hall.  She  was'dau.  of  Edw.  Bull,  esq. 
of  Frome,  Som. ;  was  married  in  Sept.  1 777, 
and  had  issue  one  son  and  two  daus. 

Aug.  15.  At  Norwich,  aged  61,  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  late  James  Vincent  Mathias, 
esq.  of  Stanhoe-hall,  Norfolk. 
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Oxfordshire. — Lately.  A ged  22,  Eliz. 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Nalder,  esq.  of 
Alvescott. 

July  2.9.  At  Thame,  aged  28,  C.  A. 
Shepherd,  esq.  of  Magdalen -hall.  He  was 
a  sincere  friend,  endeared  by  many  amiable 
qualities.  His  wife  Martha  died  July  9, 
aged  36. 

Shropshire.  April  9.  At  Wem,  Ar¬ 
thur  Beeteuson,  esq.  surgeon  ;  a  man  of 
strict  honour  and  integrity,  and  eminent  for 
skill  in  surgery  and  medicine.  He  also  evin¬ 
ced  great  taste  in  rural  scenery  and  decora¬ 
tive  gardening,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  private  virtues  and  social  endearments. 

Somersetshire. — July  26.  At  her  house 
in  the  Circus,  Bath,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  the  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Leslie, 
hart,  of  Tarbert,  co.  Kerry. 

Staffordshire. — Aug.  14.  At  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Myrtilla,  wife  of  Sir  J.  D. 
Fowler. 

Surrey. — July  18.  Miss  Pritchard,  of 
l  pper  Dunstable  House,  Richmond. 

July  31.  At  Banstead,  aged  90,  Anne, 
relict  of  Peter  Aubertin,  esq. 

Sussex. — At  Brighton,  whither  she  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  Mary- 
Cloudesley,  wife  of  George  Farquliarson, 
esq.  of  Paradise-place,  Stock  Well. 

July  24.  At  Brighton,  aged  18,  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  W.  Stewart,  esq.  of  Sloane  st. 

July  24.  Aged38,  Mr.  Dennett  Jacques, 
stationer,  of  Chichester,  librarian  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  P.  G.  S. 
for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

July  27.  At  Hoibrooke,  near  Horsham, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  Bentinck,  second  dau. 
of  Adm.  Sir  James  Hawkins  Whitshed, 
K.  C.  B. 

July  30.  At  the  Marine  Parade,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  John  Meyer,  M.  D.  many  years  an 
eminent  physician  in  Broad-street  buildings, 
London. 

Aug.  22.  At  Brighton,  aged  55,  in  con-  ' 
sequence  of  a  serious  accident,  in  which  his 
thigh  was  broken,  George  Aug.  Nash,  esq. 
of  Coruhill  and  Finsbury-square. 

Westmoreland. — Lately.  At  Brougham 
Hall,  the  seat  of  H.  Brougham,  esq.  M.  P. 
on  her  journey  from  London  to  Scotland, 
suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Lady  E.  El¬ 
liot,  dau.  of  the  hrstand  late  Earl  ofMinto, 
by  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  James  Amyand, 
hurt. ;  and  sister  to  the  present  Earl. 

Lately.  At  Fowling,  near  Kendal,  aged 
67,  John  Gough,  esq.  Though  deprived 
of  sight  by  the  small-pox  in  his  infancy,  he 
became  eminent  as  a  linguist,  mathematician, 
naturalist,  and  botanist. 

July  30.  At  Temple  Sowerbv,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  her  brother,  Joshua  Marriott, 
esq.  Isabella,  widow  of  W.  Boardman,  esq. 
of  Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  formerly  of  Parr’s 
Wood,  near  Manchester. 

Aug.  5.  At  Leasgill,  near  Milntborpe, 
in  his  6’Oth  year,  Wm.  Gardner*  esq. 


Yorkshire. — June  22.  Aged  44,  Chas. 
Mavor,  esq.  of  Northowram,  near  Halifax. 

July  3.  At  Cornwallis  House,  Clifton, 
Frances  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  late  Richard 
Zouch,  esq.  of  Wakefield. 

July  8.  At  her  house  at  Spennithorne, 
aged  68,  Lydia,  relict  ofTurner  Straubenzie, 
esq. 

July  14.  At  Ripon,  Jane,  wife  of  Mr. 
E.  Walker,  solicitor,  Ambleside,  and  only 
dau.  of  Rev.  R.  Poole,  of  Ripon. 

July  23.  At  Richmond,  nged  77,  Tris¬ 
tram  Hogg,  esq.  many  years  Alderman,  and 
three  times  Mayor. 

July  25.  At  Malton,  in  his  65th  year, 
J.  Simpson,  esq.  M.D.  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician. 

Aug. I.  In  Gildersome-street,  near  Leeds-, 
aged  75,  Mr.  Luke  Crosby. 

Aug.  10.  At  Ilarperley  Park,  in  her  86th 
year,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  T.  Bon- 
ness,  Vicar  of  Nafferton,  near  Driffield. 

Aug.  11.  At  the  Low  Hall,  Brompton, 
near  Malton,  Mary-Louisa,  duu.  of  John 
Cayley,  esq.  of  the  same  place. 

Aged  42,  John  Bell,  esq.  a  memberof4the 
Corporation  of  Scarborough,  and  a  Justice 
of  Peace  for  the  North  and  East-Riding. 

Aug.  12.  At  the  Manor  House,  York, 
Mary- Angelica,  youngest  dau.  of  Dr.  Ca- 
midge. 

Aug.  19.  At  Beverley,  Ebenezer  Robert¬ 
son,  esq. 

Aged  89,  Francis  Edmunds,  esq.  of  Wors- 
bro’,  near  Barnsley. 

Scotland. — April  13.  At  Makerstown 
House,  co.  Roxburgh,  Sir  Henry  Hay  Mac- 
dougall,  hart. 

July  3 1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  relict  of 
Sir  Robt.  Dalziel,  of  Binns,  co.  Linlithgow, 
hart. 

Aug.  3.  At  Ardgowan,  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart,  of  Greenock  and  Blackball,  hart, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Renfrew.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  Michael 
Stewart  Nicolson,  esq. 

Ireland. — June  22.  At  the  house  of 
the  Countess  of  Farnham,  Rutland-square, 
Dublin,  Selina,  wife  of  Jas.  Saunderson,  esq. 
R.  N.  of  Castle  Saunderson,  eo.  Cavan,  and 
niece  to  the  late  Earl  of  Farnham. 

July  26.  At  Clancoole  Terrace,  Bandon, 
Lieut. -col.  Isaac  Henry  Hewitt,  youngest 
son  of  late  Rev.  Chas.  Hewitt,  of  Clancoole, 
co.  of  Cork.  He  became  Lieut.  85th  Foot 
July  23,  1800  ;  38th  Foot,  Aug.  27,  1808; 
Adjutant,  Nov.  23,  1 804 :  Captain  6th 
Foot,  June  4,  1807;  Major  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  service,  June  2,  1814,  serving  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  attached  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  army  ;  and  Lieut.-col.  Sept.  4,  1817. 

Aug.  1.  In  Holles-street,  Dublin,  Mon¬ 
tague  Stepney,  2d  son  of  Sir  John  Edm. 
Browne,  of  Palmerston,  co.  Mayo,  bart. 

Abroad. — Dec,  ...  At  Assam,  East  In¬ 
dies,  Lieut.  Fraucis-Turnour  Richardson, 
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Interpreter  and  Quartermaster  to  the  46th 
Rcgt.  Bengal  Native  Inf.  eldest  son  of 
Francis  K.  esq.  of  Devonshire-st.  Portland- 
pl.  by  Elizabeth,  10th  dau.  of  Edward  1st 
Earl  of  Winterton  ;  and  grandson  of  Wm. 
Richardson,  esq.  accountant-general  to  the 
E.  I.  Company. 

Feb.  21.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  Lady 
Raffles,  on  his  return  from  India,  Major 
Robert  Durie,  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons. 

Lately. — At  Ispahan,  aged  96,  OlabPhe- 
lair,  the  celebrated  Persian  poet.  He  was 
the  Voltaire  of  Persia,  and  has  left  behind 
him  a  very  considerable  number  of  manu¬ 


scripts  on  astronomy,  politics,  and  literature. 
The  Sophi  had  just  granted  him  a  consi¬ 
derable  pension  from  the  treasury  ;  he  was 
very  expensive  in  his  living,  his  principal 
food  being  the  flesh  of  larks,  which  were 
brought  from  Europe,  and  he  went  very 
rarely  on  foot.  He  has  left  no  children. 

June  22.  At  Spa,  in  the  Netherlands, 
aged  24,  Maria,  only  dau.  of  Sir  Claudius 
Stephen  Hunter,  hart,  by  Penelope-Maria, 
only  dau.  of  John  Free,  esq. 

July  14.  At  Gibraltar,  aged  14  months, 
Arthur  Bletsoe,  youngest  child  of  Lieut. - 
coi.  Payne,  Royal  Artillery. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  July  20,  to  August  23,  1825. 


Christened. 

Buried. 
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Salt  5s.  per  bushel 
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40  and  50 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  August  13. 

Peas, 
s.  d. 

42  9 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Aug.  22,  60s.  to  65s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  August  10,  41s.  10 d.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  August  11. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

67  0 

42  6 

26  1 

43  11 

45  4 

Kent  Bags . 

Os. 

to 

16Z. 

Os. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

18Z. 

Os. 

to 

20Z. 

Os. 

Sussex  Ditto  . .. 

05. 

to 

16Z. 

Os. 

Kent . 

1 61. 

16s. 

to 

17  z. 

Os. 

Essex . 

Os. 

to 

15Z. 

Os. 

Sussex . 

14Z. 

15s. 

to 

16Z. 

Os. 

Old  ditto. ........ 

Os. 

to 

OZ. 

Os. 

Essex . 

1 4  Z. 

10s. 

to 

16Z. 

16s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James's,  Hay  5 1.  8s.  Straw  2 1.  8s.  Clover  61.  10s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5 1.  3s.  Straw 
2b  8s.  Clover  7 Z.  Os.  Smithfield,  Hay  5Z.  2s.  6d.  Straw  2 Z.  5s.  Clover  6Z.  os. 

SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  22.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 

Lamb .  4s.  8 d.  to  5s.  4 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Aug.  22  : 

Beasts .  2,744  Calves  224 

Sheep  . 22,330  Pigs  110 


Beef . 

0  d. 

to 

5s. 

0  d. 

Mutton . 

0  d. 

to 

5s. 

2cZ. 

Veal . 

0  d. 

to 

5s. 

6d. 

Pork . . 

OcZ. 

to 

6s. 

0  d. 

COAL  MARKET,  Aug.  17,  38s.  6d.  to  39s.  3 d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  42s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  39s.  OeZ. 

SOAP,  Yellow72s.  Mottled  80s.  0 d.  Curd  84s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s.6cZ. 


THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal,  Dock  Stock,  and  Fire  Office  Shares,  in 
August  1825,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey,  2150 Z. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  520Z. — Birm¬ 
ingham,  335Z. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  52 Z. — Peak  Forest,  175Z. — Lancaster,  44Z. — 
Rochdale,  120Z. — Huddersfield,  33Z,— -West  India  Dock,  215Z. — London  Dock,  99Z.-— 
Globe,  171Z. — Imperial,  125Z. 


METEO- 
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METE0R0I 

From 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


LOGICAL  DIARY,  by  \V.  CARY,  Strand. 

/ 

July  27 ,  U>  August  25,  1825,  both  inclusive. 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
N  ight. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Montlx. 

8  o’clock 

Morning, 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 

Night. 

| 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weatl 

July 

0 

O 

0 

Aug. 

0 

O 

O 

27 

60 

72 

56 

30,  26 

fair 

11 

55 

66 

60 

1  30,  04 

fair 

28 

61 

73 

57 

,  20 

fair 

12 

60 

67 

60 

,  01 

fair 

29 

62 

73 

56 

,  18 

fair 

13 

60 

63 

59 

29,  50 

rain 

30 

62 

71 

61 

,  18 

fair 

14 

58 

65 

55 

,  53 

fair 

31 

64 

76 

66 

29,  99 

fair 

15 

56 

62 

54 

,  60 

cloudy 

A.  1 

66 

82 

73 

30,  02 

fair 

16 

55 

67 

58 

,  89 

fair 

2 

70 

69 

66 

>  01 

showery 

17 

60 

71 

63 

,  91 

fair 

3 

63 

70 

64 

29,  97 

fair 

18 

59 

66 

58 

30,  10 

fair 

4 

66 

68 

60 

>  57 

showery 

19 

57 

60 

54 

,  20 

fair 

5 

60 

70 

60 

,  60 

fair 

20 

54 

70 

65 

,  38 

fair 

6 

61 

65 

59 

,  65 

showery 

21 

60 

70 

62 

,  36 

cloudy 

7 

60 

72 

60 

,  82 

fair 

22 

60 

71 

60 

,  31 

fair 

8 

61 

71 

58 

>  70 

showery 

23 

60 

72 

61 

>  17 

fair 

9 

60 

68* 

55 

,  74 

fair 

24 

55 

71 

59 

>  14 

fair 

10 

57 

64 

54 

,77 

showery 

25 

57 

70 

58 

,  16 

l 

fair 

bD 

P 

< 

ai 

9 

►t) 


.27 

28 

.29 

30 

1 

o 

3 

4 
.  5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 
23 

25 

26 


a  ° 


228$ 


229 

230  5 
230 
230$ 
230$ 


231 

230 

229$ 

228$ 


228$ 

229 

229$ 

229 

230 


231 

231 


U  -c 
w  sj 

v  -3 

**  O) 

cc  Cm 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  July  27  to  August  26,  loth  inclusive. 


(J  22 
o 

h<  «5 
0)  O 
CL,  O 

,TU 

CO 


91  § 

91 1 
90$ 

90$ 

90$ 
91$ 

91? 

91$ 

91  i 
91  f 
91 8  i 
91$  $ 
91  90| 
90$ 

90$ 

90$ 
90$ 
90$ 
90$ 
90| 


$90$ 


i 

i 

i 


90? 

i|90  89$ 
89$  $ 

89|90$ 
1 90$  $ 

90|  $ 

90$  | 

90$  | 

90$  $ 

90$  $ 

90$  $ 

90$89$ 
90$89g 


$90$ 
90$ 
90$ 
90$ 
90$ 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


90$89$ 


89$  $ 
89$  90 
89$  $ 

89$  $ 

89$  $ 

89$  90 
90  89$ 
89$  90 
89$ 

89$ 

89$ 

89$ 


U 

u 

<o 

Oh 

CO 


7 

IF 

* 

4 

4 


98$ 

98$ 

98$ 

98$ 

98$ 


4^ 

&  ^ 
0)  H 

»  S. 

HjM 

CO 


98$ 

98$ 

98$ 


98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$j  99 
98$ 98$ 
98$ 98$ 
98$  98$ 

- 98$ 

98$ 


98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 
98$ 


98$  98$ 
98$  98$ 
98$  985 
98$  98$ 

- ,98$ 

- 98$ 

98$  98$ 
98 
98 


97$ 

97$ 


S3 

^  <y 
£  U 

Q>  W 

£  S 

Oh 


in 

4) 

tc-^j 
S3  *3 
O  P 
J  P 
M  a 


4 
4 

103$  4 


103$  $ 
103$  $ 
103$  $ 
103$  $ 
103$  $ 
108$ 
103$ 

7 

s 

1 03$4$ 
104$3$ 
103$  4 
104  3$ 
103$  $ 
103$ 
103$ 
103$ 
103$ 
103 
103$ 
103$ 
103$ 
103$  $ 
103$  $ 
103$  $ 
1 03$2$ 
103$  $ 


23$ 
5 


22  £ 


22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 


22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 

22$ 


22$ 


d 

.=  U 
-O  O 

n  *; 
t-t  co 


272$ 


270$ 


270$ 

271$ 


P 

n 

p 


53 

pm. 

52 

pm. 

50 

pm. 

50 

pm. 

52 

pm. 

272$ 

271$ 

271$ 


48  pm. 
50  pm 


270$ 


49  pm 


46  pm. 

47  pm. 

45  pm. 

46  pm. 
270$  45  pm. 
271  43  pm. 

45  pm. 


•44  pm, 


g  «5 

GO- 1 
CO  '5 

2  § 
o< 


■ 

91$ 

• 

Ex.  Bills, 

1000^. 


27 

29 

24 
26 

25 
25 
25 

24 

25 
27 
24 
24 

23 

24 
20 
20 
21 
16 
18 
20 

17 
19 
19 
16 

18 
14 


30  pm. 

25  pm. 

26  pm. 
23  pm. 

27  pm. 
27  pm. 
27  pm, 
27  pm, 
22  pm, 

25  pm, 
27  pm. 

26  pm 
25  pm, 

21  pm. 

22  pra. 
22  pro. 
19  pm. 

19  pm. 
22  pm. 
17 

20 
21 
16 
19 
15 
17 


pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm, 

pm, 


Ex.  Bills, 
500 1. 


27  30  pm. 
29  25  pm. 

24  26  pm, 

25  26  pm. 

28  25  pm. 
25  28pm. 
25  28  pm. 

25  27  pm. 
22  26  pm. 

26  27  pm. 
26  28  pm. 

26  28  pm. 

27  24  pm. 
25  24  pm. 
22  25  pm. 
22  24  pm. 

22  pm. 

17  20  pm. 

20  23  pm. 

1822pm* 

19  21  pm. 

2 1  23  pm. 

1 8  20  pm. 
1  8  21  pna. 
1 7 19pm. 
15 17pm. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


An  old  Correspondent  observes,  “Mr. 
Lysons,  in  ‘  Magna  Britannia,’  quotes  the 
following  entry  in  the  Parish  Accounts  of 
Isleworth  in  the  year  1655:  ‘Received  of 
the  Countess  of  Sunderland  for  her  Rate  for 
the  Poor  for  Half  a  Year,  155.’  ‘This  proves,’ 
says  Mr.  Lysons,  ‘  that  the  Countess  of  Sun¬ 
derland  resided  at  Isleworth  in  her  widow¬ 
hood,’  1655.  Here  is  a  mistake.  The  Count¬ 
ess  of  Sunderland  (Waller’s  SacharissaJ  was 
not  then  a  widow.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Smyth  of  Bounds,  in  Kent,  whom  she  mar¬ 
ried  in  1(J52.  How  she  became  resident  at 
Isleworth  I  do  not  understand.  Perhaps  one 
of  your  Correspondents  may  inform  me,  and 
add  some  particulars  of  this  Countess  of 
Sunderland  after  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Smyth.  When  and  where  did  Mr.  Smyth 
die? — In  Mr.  Nichols’s  ‘Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes,’  vol.  iv.  p.  555,  it  is  said  that  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Ducarel’s  Library,  several  of  Mr. 
Gale’s  MSS.  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Gough, 
and  among  them  his  account  of  Barden, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  &c.  with  a  List  of  the' 
Pictures  at  Penshurst.  Pray  who  is  now  in 
possession  of  these  papers  relating  to  Bar¬ 
den,  &c.  I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  them 
in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Gough’s 
MSS.” 

In  vol.  xxvi.  p.  224,  Dr.  Pegge,  (under 
the  signature  of  P.  Gemsege,)  mentioned 
having  in  his  possession,  a  copy  of  “  Me- 
lanthe,”  a  Latin  Pastoral,  acted  before  King 
Janies  at  Cambridge,  March  10,  1614-15. 
“  In  this  exemplar,”  says  he,  “  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  Matthew  Hutton,  the 
names  of  the  Masters  of  Arts  and  Batche¬ 
lors,  concerned  in  acting  the  Play,  are  writ¬ 
ten  against  the  respective  Dramatis  Per¬ 
sonae.  The  Editor  of  King  James’s  Pro¬ 
gresses  respectfully  requests  of  the  present 
owner  of  this  volume,  or  of  any  person  pos¬ 
sessing  a  transcript  of  the  list  of  performers, 
a  copy  of  the  same. 

M.  having  inquired,  in  p.  2,  whether 
NIfON,  &c.  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  than 
at  St.  Martin’s,  A.  H.  says,  “  he  may  see  it 
painted  on  the  exergue  of  the  copper  cover  to 
the  font  at  Dulwich  College.  When  1  was 
compiling  my  work  of  Pietas  Londinensis , 
this  College  and  its  Font  came  under  a  due 
portion  of  study,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Parr, 
with  whose  critical  observations  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  enrich  my  pages.” 

S.  N.  is  informed  that  the  person  comme¬ 
morated' by  that  laconic  memorial  “  Miser- 
rimus”  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  was  the  un¬ 
happy  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  who  at  the 
Revolution  in  1688  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  King’s  supremacy,  and  was  deprived  of 
all  ecclesiastical  preferments.  His  necessities 


tlien  entitled  him  to  support,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  liberality  and  generosity  of 
some  affluent  Jacobins.  He  died  in  1748, 
at  the  age  of  88  ;  and  it  was  his  last  re¬ 
quest  to  the  friend  who  witnessed  his  final 
exit,  that  no  monumental  table  should  re¬ 
late  who  he  had  been,  but  that  he  had  died 
as  he  had  lived,  “  Miserrimus.” 

Nepos  remarks,  on  the  List  of  Roman 
Catholic  Nonjurors  in  1715,  which  was 
printed  in  our  last  Suppl.  p.  603,  that  the 
Correspondent  who  sent  it  must  stand  con¬ 
victed  of  playing  a  hoax  on  Mr.  Urban,  and 
needlessly  filling  his  columns  with  what  is 
already  preserved  in  its  proper  repository, 
Shaw’s  “History  of  Staffordshire.”  It  is 
copied  from  that  work,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  word  for  word,  “  General  History,”  pp. 
84,  85.  The  “  Staffordshire  Tract,”  from 
which  Mr.  Shaw  took  it,  was  itself  a  reprint 
of  part  of  an  octavo  volume  of  160  pages, 
published  in  London  in  1745,  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  Nonjurors  in  England 
find  Wales.  The  latter  is  dedicated  to 
George  II.  by  James  Cosin,  son  of  the 
“  principal  Clerk  in  the  Accountant  Gene¬ 
ral’s  Office,”  and  was  avowedly  “  published, 
at  this  time,  with  no  other  view  but  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Magistrates  and  other  Officers  who 
shall  happen  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  such  orders  of  Government,  as 
either  have  already  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be  issued,  for  suppressing  the  growth  and 
unhappy  effects  of  the  present  rebellious  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  North.”  Now  had  our 
Correspondent  communicated  the  Nonju¬ 
rors  of  any  other  County  from  this  volume, 
our  columns  had  been  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that 
the  book  is  rare.  Every  County  Historian 
should  certainly  follow  Mr.  Shaw’s  example 
in  giving  the  list  of  Nonjurors  of  his  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  another  of  those  who  compounded 
for  their  estates  in  the  Civil  War  ;  and  we 
would  recommend  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment. 

A  Constant  Correspondent  inquires 
respecting  the  descent  of  the  Family  of 
Arbuthnot,  connected  with  Dean  Swift  or 
Pope;  or  particulars  of  George  Arbuthnot, 
who  held  an  office  in  the  Treasury. 

Antiquarius  inquires  for  “  a  correct 
genealogical  account  of  the  noble  and  most 
illustrious  family  of  JVtst  de  la  ffar,  who 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the  Henrys  and 
Edwards  ;  their  arms,  and  their  monu¬ 
ments.”  - - 

Errata.  Part  i.  127.  K  14.  for  Strafford,  read 
Stratford  ;  329  b.20,  and  330  a.  2.  rend  Barber  ; 
Part  li.  4  a.  9  from  bottom,  read  Canto  4  ;  20  b! 
33  for  Gwinkle,  rend  de  Ginkell ;  36,  1.  14,  read 
Cal  os  tone  ;  I  16,  rend  dc  Grey;  77  a.  14  from 
bottom,  dele  the  Kords  to  be  a ;  88  b.  47,  read  con- 
spice  rcre. 
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PRESENT  STATE 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  L 

E  call  the  present  an  Augustan 
age  of  Literature,  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  different  than  the 
period  in  which  we  live  (with  respect 
to  literary  matters)  and  that  in  which 
Octavius  Caesar  swayed  the  sceptre. 
Then  a  few  good  writers,  who  took 
years  and  years  in  modelling  and  re¬ 
modelling  their  compositions,  reigned 
absolutely  over  the  public  mind,  and 
were  not  only  without  a  rival,  but 
without  any  competitor  whatsover. 
Now  every  tenth  man  is  an  author;  a 
popular  writer  is  imitated  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  others,  and  every  month  pro¬ 
duces  a  new  work  from  every  au¬ 
thor  whose  productions  meet  wdth 
success.  Those  who  cannot  publish 
works  themselves,  contribute  to  the 
inferior  Magazines ;  nay  even  trans¬ 
lators  of  Horace,  “under  fifteen  years 
of  age,”  have  “Scientific  Receptacles’’ 
for  their  accomodation.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  cacoethes  scribendi  car¬ 
ried,  that  at  Hazlewood  school  the 
boys  write,  edit,  illustrate,  print,  and 
publish,  wholly  unassisted,  a  monthly 
Magazine  !  O  scribendi  sacra  fames! 
quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ! 

In  the  Augustan  era  of  Rome  the 
publication  of  a  new  work  was  an 
event,  and  few  of  the  literati ,  if  any, 
omitted  reading  it ;  now,  to  go  through 
what  even  every  day  produces,  would 
be  an  Herculean  task.  The  critics 
then  considered  a  work  only  brought 
forth  six  years  before  as  completely 
new  ;  now,  the  “last  new  novel  of  the 
author  of  Wavcrley,”  grows  old  in  six 
weeks.  To  review  the  vast  number  of 
mblications  is  impossible;  perhaps, 
towever,  a  brief  synopsis  might  be 
given,  in  which  the  existing  state  of 
the  various  departments  of  literature 
may  be  easily  pointed  out. 

While  Parliament-street  boasts  the 
author  of  “The  Progresses  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth,”  Antiquities  will  never 
be  neglected.  A  History  of  London 
from  his  pen  would,  like  his  “Lite¬ 
rary  Anecdotes,”  be  invaluable.  As  I 
observe,  Mr.  Urban,  that  you  derive 
many  of  the  most  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  articles  in  your  Magazine  from 
him,  perhaps  this  suggestion  might 
not  be  useless,  and  we  might  at  length 
boast  one  account  of  the  Metropolis 
since  Stowe’s,  executed  by  a  man  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  subject.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  public  would  receive  the  work 
as  it  ought.  The  Reverehd  T.  Fos- 
broke  is  also  one  of  the  best  antiqua¬ 
ries  of  whom  England  could  ever  boast. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Singer  has  given  the  pub¬ 
lic  some  most  interesting  works-; 
for  instance,  Spence’s  “Anecdotes,’’ 
and  Cavendish’s  “Life  of  Wolsey.” 
Mr.  Britton’s  beautifully  illustrated 
works  cannot  be  too  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  ;  and  Mr.  Rutter  treads  in  his 
steps,  passibus  cequis.  Lodge’s  “  Por¬ 
traits  of  Illustrious  Personages,”  and 
Blore’s  “Monumental  Remains,’’ are 
equally  worthy  of  praise  ;  no  library 
can  be  deemed  complete  without  them. 
Mr.EllisY“ Original  Letters’’  are  ju¬ 
diciously  selected,  and  the  idea  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  May  we  hope  that  some  other 
manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  may 
soon  appear  from  the  same  hand.  An¬ 
tiquaries  are  so  numerous,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  bid  them  adieu,  without 
enumerating  more. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned 
Mr.  Singer  in  the  list  of  Biogra¬ 
phers,  since  his  Wolsey  is  his  latest 
work.  Galt  occupies  one  of  the  first 
places  in  this  department.  His  life  of 
the  Cardinal  is  excellent.  But.  per¬ 
haps  that  by  George  Howard  may  be 
reckoned  equal  to  it,  although  that  is 
inferior  to  “  Lady  Jane  Grey,”  by 
Howard  himself.  The  latter  is  a  most 
interesting  work,  and  may  be  read  ten 
times  with  increased  admiration  and 
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delight.  The  Life  of  Davisoh,  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  Qrffeen  Elizabeth,  does  much 
credit  to  Mr.  Nicolas,  whose  great  re¬ 
search  and  impartiality  entitle  him  to 
praise  and  support.  Mr.  Hamper  has 
announced  a  Life  of  Dugdale  the  An¬ 
tiquary,  which  from  all  appearances 
will  be  exceedingly  interesting. 

Bibliography  has  hut  one  distin¬ 
guished  champion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dib- 
din.  This  gentleman  attaches  too  much 
importance  to  the  pursuit,  and  his 
“  Library  Companion  ’’  has  exposed 
him  to  animadversion;  hut  his  “JEdes 
Althorpianioe”  is  deserving  of  praise, 
and  similar  accounts  of  other  distin¬ 
guished  libraries  would  he  interesting. 

History  boasts  two  celebrated  vo¬ 
taries — Lingard  and  Mitford.  Both 
these  are  too  prejudiced,  the  former 
in  favour  of  Churchmen,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  against  Republicans.  A  good  His¬ 
tory  both  of  England  and  Greece  is 
still  a  desideratum.  Hume’s  is  by  no 
means  so  circumstantial  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Echard’s  is  un philosophical.  Ba¬ 
con’s,  More’s,  and  Russel’s,  are  old- 
fashioned  and  prejudiced,  as  well  as 
Lingard’s.  Roliin’s  History  of  Greece 
is  very  poor.  Mitford  labours  under 
the  objection  we  before  stated,  and 
Goldsmith  is  too  brief.  As  to  Rome, 
that  is  more  fortunate,  in  Niebuhr, 
Cervier,  and  Gibbon.  Altogether,  Ra- 
pin’sEngland,and  Goldsmith’s  Greece, 
are  the  best  at  present  in  existence. 

Under  the  head  of  Local  H  istory, 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare’s  interesting 
work,  and  Bayley’s  “Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,’’  may  be  commended.  Accounts 
of  Counties  and  Parishes  are  daily  is¬ 
suing  from  the  press,  and  merit  effec¬ 
tual  support.  There  are  besides  the 
“Antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey,” 
by  Brayley  and  Moule ;  and  various 
other  works. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  departments  of 
Literature,  that  of  Essays  is  the  most 
neglected.  Since  “The  Gossip,”  there 
has  not  been  even  an  attempt  this  way; 
forGaieties  and  Gravities,  and  the  many 
light  articles  in  the  New  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine,  are  so  dissimilar  to  the  ancient 
bijoux,  under  this  title,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
disgraceful  want  of  patronage  of  this 
species  of  composition  manifested  by 
the  publick.  Wnile “Salmagundi,”  one 
of  the  most  inferior  collections  of  es¬ 
says  ever  sent  forth,  has  attained  four 
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or  five  editions,  both  in  Amerida  and 
England,  “The  Indicator”  and  “The 
Honeycomb,’’  which  do  honour  to  their 
authors,  have  been  suffered  to  die  in 
obscurity  and  neglect.  The  former  can 
boast  of  some  of  the  most  amusing  ar¬ 
ticles  that  Leigh  Hunt  has  ever  writ¬ 
ten  ;  for  instance,  “Thieves  Ancient 
and  Modern,’’  parts  of  which  have  been 
frequently  copied  without  the  least  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  “The  Honeycomb” 
was  not  even  noticed  by  any  distin¬ 
guished  publication,  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  “The  New  Monthly”  and 
“  Imperial  Magazine’’  stole  the  princi¬ 
pal  articles  without  once  stating  their 
obligation.  It  was  whispered  that  either 
Coleridge  or  Barry  Cornwall  conduct¬ 
ed  this  work.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  “  Henicia,’’  a  poeti¬ 
cal  tale,  and  “The  Triumph  of  Pati- 
lus  iEmilius,”  breathe  much  of  the 
style  of  the  author  of  “  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.”  The  latter  is  a  noble  triumph 
of  genius,  and  would  do  honour  to  the 
pen  of  Byron. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
worth  observing,  that  the  work 
entitled  “  The  British  Essayists,’’  is 
extremely  poor  and  ill-selected.  The 
late  productions  of  this  class  are  not 
inserted,  and  the  Dissertations  rather 
than  Essays  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  oc- 
copy  their  places.  Dr.  Knox’s  articles 
are  very  good,  but  so  totally  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  the  “Tatler,”  “Spectator,”  and 
“  Guardian,’’  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  included  in  such  a  collection.  “The 
Indicator”  and  the  “  Honeycomb,” 
though  not  formed  exactly  on  the  plan 
of  “  The  Adventurer,”  &c.  have  a 
much  higher  claims. 

In  Poktry,  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three 
first  years,  has  been  particularly  rich. 
The  works  of  Walter  Scott,  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Southey,  Rogers,  and  of  Byron’, 
will  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
T  he  last  canto  of  Marmion  is  one  of 
the  noblest  flights  of  human  genius  ; 
and  “The  Bride  of  Abydos,”  &c. 
abound  in  passages  that  equal  any  in 
the  ancient  poets.  Rogers’s  Jacqueline 
is  throughout  elegant  and  easy.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  fheodric  has  somewhat  lower¬ 
ed  his  fame  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  remains,  “  Hohenlrn- 
den,’’  “  The  Address  to  the  Rain¬ 
bow,”  “  Lochiel’s  Warning,”  & c.  will 
stand  no  chance  of  being  neglected  or 
forgotten.  “  The  Curst  of  Kehama/’ 
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and  ‘*Madoc,’’  will  ever  immortalize 
Southey,  and  his  ‘‘Tale  of  Paraguay,’’ 
will  not  lower  his  fame.  Hogg  is  the 
most  anequal  poet  now  existing.  He 
is  often  sublime,  and  often  ridiculous; 
and  thirty  lines  cannot  be  quoted  from 
his  “  Queen  Hynde”  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  something  beautiful,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  put  the  risible  muscles  in  mo¬ 
tion.  If  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott 
would  deign  to  correct  his  works,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  would  become  po¬ 
pular. 

Tire  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
poetry  of  the  two  last  years  is,  that  it 
is  too  feminine.  Indeed  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  class  are  at  present 
of  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  popularity 
they  gain  induces  others  to  imitate  the 
puerilities  and  luxuriances  which  are 
their  worst  faults.  In  the  productions 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  of  Miss  Landon,  and 
of  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  there  is  a  conti¬ 
nual  straining  after  delicacy,  which  in 
a  little  time  “palls  upon  the  taste,” 
and  can  scarcely  be  redeemed  even  by 
ti re  beauties  with  which  they  abound. 
A  beautiful  woman  is  never  mention¬ 
ed  but  as  a  “  lovely  thing,’’  and  the 
“  blue  skies”  of  Italy  are  the  con¬ 
tinual  objects  of  adoration.  Love  too 
is  the  only  passion  ever  described ; 
“  banks  of  flowers  *’  are  ever  present ; 
and  “  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears”  may 
be  found  in  every  page.  This  might 
easily  be  amended,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  many  of  our  best  poets 
should  be  spoiled  in  this  manner.  The 
talents  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  of  Miss 
Landon  are  very  considerable,  and  Mr. 
Watts’s  productions  have  been  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  those  of  Byron. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  inferior  poets, 
who  are  continually  offering  their  son¬ 
nets  and  addresses  to  the  Moon,  (or  to 
the  public  instead  of  that  luminary,) 
Wade,  Barton,  Wiffen,  and  Bailey,  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  Wade  is  a  new 
aspirant,  but  gives  strong  prognostica¬ 
tions  of  genius.  Barton  and  Bailey 
are  above  the  mediocres,  and  Wiffen 
tolerable.  But  there  are  others  claim¬ 
ing  stronger  attention  than  these — 
Montgomery  and  Clare.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  rather  among  the  list  of  by¬ 
gone  poets,  but  his  late  productions 
in  the  “  Literary  Souvenir  ”  have 
directed  general  attention  to  him, 
and  he  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
soar  above  many  of  his  companions. 
Clare  is  a  wonderful  self-taught  genius, 
and  superior  to  Bloomfield. 


We  are  conscious  of  not  having  enu¬ 
merated  a  tithe  of  those  who  “  strike 
the  lyre but  their  number  must  plead 
our  excuse,  whilst  we  hasten  to  the 

Translations.  Lord  Levison 
Gower’s  “  Faustus,”  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Goethe,  and  Ballads  from  the 
same  language,  are  deserving  of  much 
attention ;  though  the  latter  are  not 
so  bold  and  animated  as  Lockhart’s 
Translations  of  a  similar  nature  from 
the  Spanish,  which  are  by  far  the  best 
of  the  kind  our  language  can  boast. 
Bowring’s  “  Anthologies’’  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  commendation  ;  but  he  only  ex¬ 
posed  his  weakness  in  endeavouring  to 
compete  with  Lockhart  in  Spanish 
Ballad-Literature.  Rose’s  “Ariosto  ’’  is 
the  most  literal  poetical  translation 
ever  made ;  every  word  is  exactly  ren¬ 
dered  without  the  least  change  to  suit 
the  rhyme  or  the  caprice  of  the  trans¬ 
lator,  and  Wiffen’s  “Tasso”  is  a 
clever  work.  Neither  of  them  is  yet,  I 
believe,  completed.  Blackwood’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  abounds  in  excellent  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  German  and  Spanish. 
Amongst  prose  translations  Wilhelm 
Meister,  Roscoe’s  Italian  Novelists, 
and  the  Devil’s  Elixir,  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted;  but  the  latter  was  not  worth 
translating. 

We  now  enter  on  Novels,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Literature  which  is  at 
present  the  most  cultivated  and  most 
popular.  To  praise  the  “  Author  of 
Waverley,”  would  be  but  “  to  gild  re¬ 
fined  gold ;’’  we  will,  therefore,  pass 
on  to  his  countless  herd  of  imitators. 
Galt’s  “Spaewife”  and  “  Rothelan ’’ 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  his  novels  of 
the  present  period,  and  by  far  too 
rambling,  discursive,  and  unconnect¬ 
ed.  His  knowledge  of  the  pathetic  is 
also  very  small  indeed — in  these  two 
last  works  there  is  not  a  single  scene 
of  any  excellence  in  that  point.  One 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Mr.  Roscoe  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  author  of  “  The  Ca¬ 
valier,’’  “  Malpas,”  and  “The  King 
of  the  Peak ,” — three  excellent  romances 
of  the  historical  kind  ;  but  lie  has  not 
published  a  new  work  lately :  we 
hope  it  is  not  for  want  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  “St.  John’s  Town”  is  also  a  tale 
abounding  in  interest  and  powerful 
sketches  of  character.  The  American 
Novels  of  Cooper,  namely  “The  Spy,’’ 
“The  Pioneers,’’  “The  Pilot,”  and 
“Lionel  Lincoln,”  are  all  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  “Wizard  of  the  North,” 
and  far  superior  to  other  transatlantic 
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works  of  the  same  kind,  especially 
“The  Spy*’’  in  which  the  characters 
of  Captain  Lawton  and  Doctor  Sit- 
greaves  are  depicted  with  both  truth 
and  humour.  “  A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims 
in  l6’42/’  although  inferior  to  these, 
is  creditable  to  the  author. 

The  attention  of  Novelists  seems 
lately  to  have  been  directed  towards 
Ireland.  “  The  Eve  of  All -Hall¬ 
ows/  ’  “  The  Adventurers/’  and  “ Tbo- 
inas  Eiz  -  Gerald,  Lord  of  Offal ey/’ 
all  relate  to  the  ancient  state  of 
that  unhappy  country.  The  former 
by  Matthew  Weld  Hartstonge,  Esq. 
is  dull  and  ridiculous;  and  one  of 
his  characters,  Sir  Patricius  Placebo, 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
little  novellette,  entitled  “  Shan- 
O-Neale,”  which  possesses  consider¬ 
able  merit.  “The  Adventurers”  I 
have  not  yet  read.  “Thomas  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  ”  is  very  poor,  and  the  author 
so  utterly  destitute  of  invention,  that 
be  has  implicitly  followed  history  in 
almost  every  case  but  the  making  of 
Lambert  Simnel  captain  of  a  band 
of  pirates. 

“  Tales  of  the  O’Hara  Family/’  and 
“To-day  in  Ireland,”  with  “O’Hal- 
loran,”  relate,  on  the  other  hand,  either 
to  the  present  time,  or  to  a  very  recent 
date.  The  two  former  are  almost 
equally  good,  and  merit  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  the  public  approbation.  The 
latter  is  by  no  means  equal  to  them. 
Besides  those  I  have  enumerated, 
scores  of  others  have  lately  seen  the 
light,  which  your  limits  would  not 
permit  me  to  name. 

Travels  are  in  abundance;  but 
though  some  are  interesting,  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  wanting  in  alL 
He  would  render  even  the  dullest 
scenes  amusing ;  but  the  present  race  of 
voyageursare  only  tolerable  when  they 
cannot  avoid  it ;  nevertheless,  Lyall’s 
works  on  Russia  are  deserving  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Cochrane,  who  travelled  on 
foot  throughout  that  vast  empire, 
would,  according  to  general  opinion, 
give  the  publick  an  interesting  book ; 
but,  alas !  his  account  is  as  dull  as  the 
“  London  Directory,”  and  is  a  mere 
narration  of  the  places  he  visited,  save 
in  a  few  scattered  parts  which  are 
worthy  of  extract.  Holman’s  “  Tra¬ 
vels  ”  are  rather  extraordinary,  the  au¬ 
thor  being  a  blind  man ;  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  this  circumstance  that  pushed 
them  on  to  a  second  edition;  for  they 
are  mediocre  enough. 
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Memorials.  So  must  I  entitle 
those  works  which  are  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  conversation  and  man¬ 
ners  of  a  deceased  great  man  ;  such  as 
Boswell’s  Johnson,  and  Medwin’s  By¬ 
ron.  The  poet  of  the  “Corsair”  has 
had  probably  more  books  already  pub¬ 
lished  about  him  when  dead  than 
when  alive.  It  would  be  a  commend¬ 
able  speculation  to  collect  all  the  valu¬ 
able  information  they  contain  into  a 
volume.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no 
complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  the 
illustrious  poet  has  yet  appeared,  or  has 
any  prospect  of  appearing;  his  poems 
having  been  published  originally  by 
four  different  booksellers,  Cawthom, 
Murray,  and  Hunt,  with  some  other 
who  first  sent  forth  “  Hours  of  Idle¬ 
ness*.’’  They  might  easily  meet  and  . 
arrange  the  business. 

Amongst  many  other  memorials, 
there  is  a  catchpenny  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  against  which  the  publick 
ought  to  be  cautioned,  entitled  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Lord  Byron,”  professing  to 
contain  Recollections  from  his  Life, 
written  by  himself,  which  Mr.  Moore 
so  inconsiderately  destroyed,  defraud¬ 
ing  the  publick  and  the  memory  of 
his  illustrious  friend,  to  “please  the 
ladies.’’  The  exculpation  of  Byron 
from  the  charges  brought  against  him 
is  now  irretrievably  lost,  unless  by 
some  fortunate  chance  a  copy  remains 
in  some  one’s  possession,  or  Lady 
Burghersh  retains  sufficient  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscript.  The  above 
work  is  a  mere  compilation  from 
Medwin,  &c.  and  is  not  sufficiently 
authoritative  to  authorize  the  scanty 
original  particulars  introduced. 

Lectures.  Literature  consists  not 
in  books  only.  Any  thing  in  th<j  way 
of  original  public  recitation  or  read¬ 
ing  has  a  claim  to  the  denomination  ; 
as  for  instance,  the  Improvisations  of 
Pisani,  or  (to  come  nearer)  the  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Birkbeck,  Partington,  and 
Macculloch.  The  two  former  are 
highly  accomplished  gentlemen,  who 
devote  a  great  part  of  their  time  and 
trouble  to  the  promotion  of  the  good 
of  the  operative  part  of  society.  To 
the  latter  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  heard  him  to  assign  a  si¬ 
milar  high  character. 

The  Stage  is  at  present  (we  hope) 
at  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  its 

•  *  This  juvenile  volume  was  printed  at 
Newark  in  1807,  by  S.  and  J.  Ridgei 
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career  ;  for  if  it  be  destined  to  be 
worse,  it  will  become  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  aught  save  the  classi¬ 
cal  applauders  of  melo-drames.  Not 
a  single  author  of  any  repute,  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Mitford  and 
Mrs.  Hemans,  has  of  late  years 
turned  his  talents  into  this  course. 
Grovelling  and  neglected,  the  drama 
is  supported  by  splendid  scenery 
and  gaudy  processions.  Alas!  how 
fallen  from  the  days  in  which  all 
the  existing  genius  flowed  in  this 
channel.  The  tragedies  are  deficient 
in  force,  energy,  incident,  or  passion  ; 
the  comedies  are  five  act  or  three  act 
farces  (for  it  is  long  since  a  five  act 
comedy  made  its  appearance)  ;  and 
the  farces  abound  in  “  brilliant  re¬ 
partees  of  chairs  and  tables,”  thread¬ 
bare  puns,  and  thread-bare  situations. 
Well  may  we  say  of  the  stage,  with 
reference  to  its  present  and  its  for¬ 
mer  state — Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo. 

I  have  now,  Mr  Urban,  run  through 
the  most  popular  branches  of  modern 
Literature.  A  few  still  remain,  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  hereafter 
notice,  when  perhaps  some  additional 
remarks  will  be  made  on  those  already 
i^entioned.  Yours,  &c.  12. 

“  E.  S.”  (page  0),  is  mistaken  in 
a  few  particulars.  “  The  Hive,”  a 
work  of  exactly  the  same  plan,  pre¬ 
ceded  “The  Mirror’’  by  at  least  a  do¬ 
zen  numbers.  “E.  S.’s”  supposition 
that  “The  Indicator”  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  all,  is  not  well-founded,  as  Mr. 
Hunt’s  work  was  on  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  plan.  His  statement  also  that  it 
was  sold  for  more  than  two-pence  is 
wrong — two-pence  was  the  price,  but 
each  n  umber  contained  only  eight  pages. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  13, 

OUCH  of  your  Antiquarian  friends 
who  have  visited  that  noble  mo¬ 
nument  of  early  English  architectural 
skill,  the  Keep  of  Rochester  Castle, 
will  no  doubt  recollect  Frindsbury 
Church  *.  It  is  in  good  faith  a  visible 
church,  and  from  it  a  fine  view  of  the 
adjacent  city  may  be  taken.  The 
building,  contrary  to  antient  custom, 
does  not  stand  due  East  and  W  est,  the 
altar  being  much  nearer  to  the  South. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  and  one  aile  on 
the  South  side.  At  the  West  end  is 
a, massive  tower  in  three  stories,  with 


*  See  a  view  of  it  in  vol.  lxxiii.  p.  901. 
— Edit. 


narrow  single  light  openings  in  the 
taste  of  the  l6th  century,  and  is  termi¬ 
nated  with  an  octangular  slated  spire 
of  no  great  height.  The  South  aile 
had  two  windows  curtailed  of  their 
arches  by  the  lowering  of  the  roof,  an 
alteration  too  common  in  country 
churches.  The  East  end  of  the  aile 
possessed  a  mullioned  window  of  three 
lights,  its  weather  cornice  resting  on 
decayed  corbels  caned  into  busts.  The 
tracery  of  the  East  window  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  North  side  resembled 
the  South,  except  in  having  an  attach¬ 
ed  modern  room  communicating  to 
the  Church  through  a  Pointed  arch. 
The  nave  and  aile  are  separated  by 
three  plain  Pointed  arches  resting  on 
octangular  columns.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a  plain  circu¬ 
lar  arch.  The  impost  cornice  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Norman  moulding  in  re¬ 
lief  ;  it  consists  of  a  strong  course  of 
double  billet  moulding,  below  a  series 
of  interlaced  arched  fillets.  On  the 
East  side  of  the  South  pier,  attached 
to  this  arch,  is  a  niche  with  a  circular 
head  covering,' — I  presume  a  holy  wa¬ 
ter  basin.  These  particulars  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  original  edifice, 
built  by  Paulinus  Sacrist  of  Rochester, 
within  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  memorable  Gundulph.  The  pul¬ 
pit  and  altar  screen  of  tne  Church  are 
modern.  The  font  is  large  and  octa¬ 
gonal,  of  a  reddish  stone,  bearing  a 
letter  on  each  face,  and  almost  a  coun¬ 
terpart  of  that  at  St.  Nicholas’s  Church 
in  the  City.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  Church  was  the  ceiling  of 
the  nave.  Some  benefactor  had  gone 
to  great  expence  to  construct  a  ceiling, 
which,  however  at  variance  with  the 
style  of  the  Church,  was  in  itself  an 
elegant  and  handsome  object.  In  the 
centre  were  three  cupolas  in  a  line 
with  each  other,  their  inner  surfaces 
painted  with  representations  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  relief,  angels,  statues,  &c.  in 
pannels,  the  intermediate  spaces  co¬ 
loured  in  imitation  of  a  sky.  The  flat 
part  of  the  roof  was  painted  in  com¬ 
partments  representing,  between  archi¬ 
tectural  decorations,  an  azure-coloured 
sky,  sprinkled  with  gilt  stars.  The 
whole  had  been  painted  with  great 
taste,  and  must  at  its  construction 
have  been  an  expensive  ornament. 
When  I  saw  the  Church  in  May 
1822,  it  was  in  the  state  I  describe. 
The  ceiling  appeared  in  excellent  pre¬ 
servation,  and  the  building  in  good  re¬ 
pair. 
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pair.  An  inscribed  board,  at  that  time 
attached  to  the  South  side  of  the 
Church,  was  as  honourable  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  abilities  of  the  parochial  authori¬ 
ties,  as  the  repairs  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak,  are  to  their  good  taste ;  the 
said  board  offered  a  reward  of  three 
guineas,  and  set  out  with  this  learned 
preamble, — “  Whereas  there  has  been 
a  great  number  of  times  depredations 
committed,”  ike. 

I  visited  this  Church  again  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month.  A  thorough 
repair  had  lately  taken  place,  and  never 
was  one  more  disgraceful  to  a  parish 
ever  witnessed.  The  windows  have 
all  been  altered  into  uniform  dwelling- 
house  windows,  with  a  sort  of  square 
headed  weather  cornice,  to  give  a  sort 
of  “Gothic  character;’’  the  few  re¬ 
maining  sweeps  in  the  tracery  of  the 
former  windows,  which  had  escaped 
the  hand  of  other  repairers,  are  en¬ 
tirely  knocked  out,  and  lay  scattered 
about  live  church-yard  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  elegant  ceiling  whitewashed,!!  ! 
The  walls  of  the  Church  have  not  es¬ 
caped  this  operation,  and  the  whole 
edifice  now  possesses  as  cold,  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  miserable  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  could  be  desired  in  any  coun¬ 
try  church,  and  which  is  increased  by 
the  ground  glass  panes  in  the  wooden- 
sash  style,  defying  all  cheerfulness,  and 
diffusing  that  dull  soporific  air  over 
the  building,  so  foreign  to  an  edifice  of 
this  description,  at  least  one  that  has 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  innovator. 

To  whom,  I  would  ask,  are  we  in¬ 
debted  for  these  elegaut  repairs?  I 
will  not  charge  a  parish  carpenter  or 
mason  with  having  superintended  the 
work, — the  hand  of  a  London  archi¬ 
tect  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  whole 
of  these  tasteless  alterations.  A  care¬ 
less  survey  of  the  building,  performed 
perhaps  by  a  deputy  just  set  down  by 
the  coach  to  look  over  the  old  building, 
and  whose  genius  seems  to  have  aim¬ 
ed  at  giving  it  the  air  of  a  barn.  Of 
course  “  whitewash  the  ceilings’’  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  survey,  and  the  or¬ 
ders  were  performed,  w’hile  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  building  supinely  suf¬ 
fered  the  havoc  to  proceed  without  an 
effort  to  resist  its  progress.  Was  no 
humble  artisan  in  the  village  to  be 
found  who  would  have  repaired  with¬ 
out  altering?  Even  a  mason  from 
the  tunnel  of  the  adjacent  canal  could 
not  have  performed  the  repairs  in  a 
worse  style. 


In  the  church-yard  is  a  low  stone 
pedestal,  with  a  sun-dial  inscribed  on 
its  surface,  and  near  it  is  set  up  a  rude 
piece  of  stone,  rough  from  the  quarry, 
in  the  situation  and  about  the  size  of 
a  grave-stone.  One  side  is  painted 
black,  the  other  white;  whether  there 
is  any  thing  uncommon  relating  to 
this  stone,  except  its  appearance,  I  am 
not  informed.  E.  I.C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  5. 

SEVERAL  houses  having  been 
O  pulled  down  in  Watling-street,  to 
the  East  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary' 
Aldermary,  part  of  the  crypt  of  the 
old  church  has  been  brought  to  view. 
It  runs  North  and  South  about  fifty 
feet,  and  is  in  breadth  about  ten  feet. 
There  are  five  arches  on  each  side, 
and  one  at  each  end.  The  roof  of  the 
crypt,  of  which  there  are  no  remains, 
appears  to  have  been  vaulted  and 
groined;  the  ribs,  five  in  number,  and 
springing  from  their  imposts  between 
each  of  the  arches,  and  finishing  in  a 
corresponding  manner  at  the  opposite 
side.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches 
are  large,  and  perforated  underneath, 
as  if  to  form  the  capitals  of  pillars, 
which  they  greatly  resemble.  From 
the  tops  ot  these  key'-stoncs  other  ribs 
probably  sprung  to  the  vaulting.  On 
the  Ea6t  side,  about  15  feet  from  the 
crypt,  were  dug  up  some  pieces  of 
clustered  columns;  whiclTthe  work¬ 
men  said  had  once  been  a  door. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary 
was  rebuilt  about  1518,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Henry  Keble,  grocer  and  Lord 
Mayor,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  crypt 
of  the  Church  then  erected  is  now 
brought  to  light.  The  great  Fire  of 
London  having  destroyed  this  build¬ 
ing,  the  present  Church  was  erected 
bv  the  munificence  of  an  individual, 
Henry  Rogers,  esq.  who,  influenced 
by  motives  of  piety,  and  affected  by 
the  loss  of  religious  buildings,  left 
5000/.  to  rebuild  one  church  in  the 
City  of  London;  and  his  lady,  who 
w'as  his  executrix,  made  choice  of  St. 
Mary’s.  It  is  of  the  later  order  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  handsome 
steeple  was  erected  with  the  produce 
of  the  duty  on  coals;  the  altar-piece 
was  presented  by  Jane,  leiict  of  Sir 
John  Smith,  Alderman  ;  and  the  pews 
only  were  provided  at  the  expence  of 
the  united  parishes. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  Y. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  U  KBAXy  Sept.  2. 

EDFONT,  anciently  written  Be- 
defunde,  is  a  small  pretty  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  great  western  road,  13 
miles  from  London,  and  adjoining 
Hounslow  Heath.  By  a  strange  cpr- 
ruption,  which  is  extremely  preva¬ 
lent,  this  village  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Belfound.  Its 
name  is  variously  accounted  for. 
Some  imagine  it  to  be  derived  from 
Bede’s  fount,  or  Belle  font,  there 
being  a  small  beautiful  spring  of  wa¬ 
ter  still  existing  on  the  public  road¬ 
side,  which  is  kept  clean,  and  much 
valued,  it  being  considered  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  diseases  of  the  eyes;  there 
is  another  fine  spring  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this,  which  supplies  the 
village  generally,  though  it  is  private 
property. 

The  manor  of  Bedfont  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  East  Bedfont  (to 
distinguish  it  from  a  hamlet  called 
West  Bedfont,  in  the  adjoining  pa¬ 
rish  of  Stanwell)  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  1 4th  century  this 
manor  was  given  by  John  De  Neville 
to  the  priory  of  Hounslow.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  by  the 
intermarriage  of  whose  daughter  with 
George  Lord  Berkeley,  it  passed  to  the 
Berkeley  family.  In  1656  it  was  sold 
by  George  Berkeley,  esq.  (son  and 
heir  to  the  preceding)  to  Algernon 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  from  which 
it  has  regularly  descended  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Duke. 

The  manor  of  Hatton,  a  hamlet 
appended  to  the  parish  of  Bedfont, 
has  been  annexed  to  the  latter  since 
the  year  1376. 

The  Parish  Church,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  small  ancient 
structure;  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  of  one  pac6,  tiled,  with  a  mo¬ 
dern  wooden  spire.  The  nave,  in¬ 
cluding  the  space  under  the  belfry, 
lately  fitted  up  with  benches,  will  ac¬ 
commodate  about  100  adults,  of  which 
only  58  sittings,  including  the  Sunday- 
school  boys,  are  appropriated  as  free 
sittings  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a 
small  gallery,  containing  three  pews, 
private  property,  and  sittings  behind 
for  about  six  singers.  There  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
this  parish  within  the  last  few  years 
owing  to  the  inclosure  of  Hounslow 

Gent.  Mag.  September ,  1825. 


Heath,  a  great  part  of  which  lies  in 
the  parish.  In  1800,  according  to  Ly- 
sons,  its  inhabitants  were  about  330. 
They  now  amount  nearly  to  900. 

Between  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
the  Church  is  a  fine  arch  of  Saxon 
architecture,  with  zigzag  mouldings, 
much  defaced  and  decayed  by  frequent 
whitewashing;  it  is  12  feet  high  by  8 
wide.  There  is  another  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  preservation  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Church,  7^  feet  high  by  4  wide.  In 
the  nave  and  chancel  there  are  four 
very  small  lancet  windows ;  others  have 
been  added  at  different  times  of  various 
kinds  of  Gothic,  all  of  stone.  The 
West  end  window  is  very  handsome, 
and  that  over  the  altar  still  contains  a 
few  panes  of  glass  of  the  white  rose, 
which  fixes  its  date  between  1461  and 
1483,  the  time  of  the  House  of  York. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  parti¬ 
cular  note.  On  the  North  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sherborne,  1815,  whose  name 
is  endeared  in  the  recollection  of  her 
virtues.  Near  it  is  the  following  coat 
of  arms  :  Az.  a  fesse  wavy,  between 
three  lions  passant  Or. 

On  the  floor  are  the  tombs  of  Mrs. 
Isabel  Page,  1629.  Matthew  Page, 
gent.  1631,  and  Francis  Page,  1678. 
On  that  of  the  latter  is  the  following- 
couplet  ; 

“  A  virtuous  life,  and  a  good  old  age, 
Perfume  the  memory  of  Francis  Page.” 

On  the  North  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Whitfield, 
D.D.,  who  died  in  179^:  on  which 
has  since  been  placed  the  following 
inscription : 

li  Henricus  Whitfield,  S.T.P.  de  Ru- 
shall  in  Comitatu  Wilt.  Rector,  et  hujusce 
Ecclesiae  per  annos  quadraginta  duos  Vica- 
rius ;  Vir,  si  quis  alius,  doctus,  pius  vene- 
rabilis.  Obiit  Die  Julii  9.  anno  salutis  1819. 
iTtatis  88.” 

What,  however,  renders  the  village 
of  Bedfont  so  remarkable  and  well- 
known,  are  the  two  yew  trees  in  the 
Church-yard,  cut  in  topiary.  On  one 
of  them  is  the  date  when  they  assumed 
this  fictitious  shape,  1704,  and  on  the 
the  other  are  to  be  seen  the  initials  of 
the  parish  officers  for  that  year,  J.  H. 
and  J.  G.  11.  T.  John  Hatchet,  John 
Goodwin,  Robert  Tillyer. 

Here  is  no  register  of  baptisms  or 

mar- 
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marriages  of  an  earlier  date  than  1G9.5; 
that  of  burials  commences  in  1678. 

There  is  an  earlier  hook,  entitled, 
“Estbedfont,  the  Church  booke  of 
accompts,  as  well  for  the  Church¬ 
wardens  and  Overseers  for  the  Poore, 
as  also  for  ye  Churchraytes,  according 
as  everie  house  is  a  portioned.  This 
booke  conteyneth  all  yat  was  conteyn- 
ed  in  a  former  booke  in  y*  yere  of  or 
Lord,  I.593,  to  ye  ycre  l()27  (....farre 
goeth  ye  old  booke.  This  booke  be- 
ginueth  in  yc  yere  1028.’'  There  are 
no  entries  of  much  moment  in  this 
old  book. 

In  1593  is  the  following  list  of 
“  Church  goods.” 

“  In  primis  one  new  Bible. 

“  It.  one  new  surplus  of  Holland. 

“  It.  a  communion  cup  of  silver,  with  a 
cover. 

“  It.  a  booke  of  common  prayer. 

“  It.  a  paraphrase  of  Erasmus. 

“  It.  a  booke  of . 

“  It.  a  regyster  boke  of  pay.” 

In  the  next  account  is, 

“  A  great  new  pott  of  pewter,  with  a  co¬ 
ver,  for  yc  communion.” 

In  1609  “Mr.  Jewell’s  works’*  were 
added. 

In  1629  there  are  several  entries  of 
gifts  to  indigent  Preachers  and  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  one  to  a  Welsh  preacher. 

In  1632  to  the  Church  goods  is  add¬ 
ed  “a  little  pay  book”  to  write  the 
names  of  strange  preachers  in. 

“  It.  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons.” 

“  I11  1G33  John  Page  gave  unto  the  Church 
a  fayre  grean  carpet,  fringed  about  with 
greene  silk  fringe,  and  embroidered,  to 
be  laid  upon  the  communion  table  every 
Sabbath  day.” 

In  lG35  a  trencher  plate  and  napkin 
were  added,  which  is  the  last  Church- 
property  entry  in  the  hook. 

There  are  few  parishes  less  indebted 
to  benefactors  than  Bedfont. 

In  the  Church-yard  are  no  tomb¬ 
stones  or  monuments  worthy  of  note, 
except  perhaps  one  erected  about  Go 
years  ago,  to  the  memory  of  John 
Stanley,  “  King  of  the  Gypsies,’’  at  the 
cost  of  his  subjects.  The  tomb  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  the  slab  fastened 
together  by  iron  cranks,  is  laid  upon 
the  fragments  that  remain,  now  nearly 
level  to  the  earth.  It  bore  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  : 

“  Readers  all,  as  you  pass  by. 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I ; 

As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be, 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me.” 


In  I.590  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the 
Rectory  of  Bedfont,  with  the  advow- 
son  of  the  Vicarage,  to  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  his  successors  in  that  see. 

The  Vicars  of  Bedfont  since  1700 
are  here  given  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  register. 

1706.  Stephen  Fouace. 

1720.  John  Jaumard  *,  B.  A. 

1740.  John  Higgatc. 

I7fil.  John  Gibson. 

1777.  Henry  Whitfield,  D.D. 

1819-  William  Forth  Protheroe,  M.A. 
1823.  Robert  Jones,  I).  1).  F.  R.  S.L. 
the  present  vicar. 

The  view,  here  given,  (see  Plate  I. ) 
of  the  Church  and  the  yew  trees,  was 
taken  by  Mrs.  Graham  in  1824.  R.  T 


Mr. Urban,  Sept.  1. 

HE  following  topographical  re¬ 
marks  on  the  early  History  of 
St.  Columb,  in  Cornwall,  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  .well-written  account  of 
Padstow,  in  the  same  county,  which 
appeared  in  your  Magazine  for  April, 
p.  320.  The  writer  has  traced,  with 
a  due  reference  to  dates,  the  incidents 
connected  with  those  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  which  present  themselves  in 
the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Cornwall  abounds  with  additional  re¬ 
lations,  which  serve  personally  to  con¬ 
nect  the  patron  saints  with  their  re¬ 
spective  parishes  :  in  many  instances 
the  character  of  these  legends  is  doubt¬ 
ful  and  contradictory  ;  in  the  present, 
however,  St.  Columba  appears  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  more  decided  claim  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  provincial  historian. 

Alluding  to  the  existence  of  Pagan 
superstition,  Mr.  Whitaker  directs  our 
attention  to  Tresadern,  a  residence 
near  the  town,  as  probably  represent¬ 
ing  the  temple  of  Saturn;  and  we 
find,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
a  Cornish  sovereign  resident  at  Tre- 
kyningej  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  ;  and  not  far  from 

*  “John  Goodwin”  occurs  in  the  re¬ 
gister  about  this  time  as  vicar  :  whose  name, 
however,  according  to  Lysons,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Bishop’s  register. 

f  Higher  Trekyninge  is  the  station  al¬ 
luded  to.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  property  of  the  Arundels  and  the 
Hamelvs,  and  at  a  later  period  for  some  ge¬ 
nerations  in  the  family  of  Jenkyn.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  mansion,  which 
was  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  was 
pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  Jamc3the  First. 

thence 
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thence  the  burial-place  of  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  Briton  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Coyt.  This  monument  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  massy  stones,  one  cover¬ 
ing,  three  supporting,  and  one  but¬ 
tressing,  and  strikes  upon  the  eye  as  a 
solitary  remnant  of  ancient  grandeur, 
over  which  ages  have  rolled,  but  which 
still  seems  haughtily  to  plead  for  glories 
gone.  Such  was  the  tomb  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  sovereign  in  the  time  of  Diocle¬ 
tian.  Its  surly  magnificence  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  long  since  appropriated  as  a 
receptacle  for  pigs,  and  the  antiquary 
surveys  this  humiliating  exchange  with 
feelings  scarcely  less  powerful  than 
those  which  filled  the  mind  of  the 
classic  enthusiast  on  beholding  the 
temple  of  Peace  in  the  Roman  forum 
converted  into  a  sheepfold  ; 

“Damtiosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies!”  Hor. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  emi¬ 
nently  pious  individual,  to  whom  St. 
Coluinb  is  indebted  for  its  name,  it 
may  be  proper  to  refer  to  Camden, 
who  tells  us  from  the  information  of 
Nicholas  Roscarrock,  a  gentleman 
highly  prized  by  Carew  for  his  indus¬ 
trious  delight  in  matters  of  history  and 
antiquity,  that  St.  Columba  was  a  holy 
virgin  and  martyr:  her  life  existed  at 
that  time  in  the  Cornish  language,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roscar¬ 
rock,  who  had  translated  it  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  but  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
vernacular  tongue,  and  the  Gothic  spi¬ 
rit  of  Protestant  indifference,  equally 
contributed  to  the  neglect  and  final 
disappearance  of  this  biographical  me¬ 
moir.  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  “Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Cornwall’’  (vol.  n.  82,  90)  is 
quite  animated  on  the  subject  of  the 
Virgin  Martyr,  and  with  his  usual  re¬ 
gard  to  topographical  accuracy,  thus 
sympathizes  in  her  sufferings. 

“  The  King  of  Cornwall,  a  Pagan,  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  royal  house  of  Trekyninge,  pro¬ 
bably  in  consequence  of  Diocletian’s  edict, 
ordered  a  young  woman  of  the  Roman  name 
of  Columba  to  be  put  to  death  for  her 
Christianity.  The  scene  of  the  execution 
lie  directed  to  be  North  of  his  own  house, 
behind  the  hill  that  backs  it  on  the  North, 
and  upon  the  very  site  of  the  present  Church¬ 
yard;  ground  sufficiently  distant  from  his 
house  not  to  annoy  his  feelings  with  either 
the  sight  or  the  hearing  of  the  deed  during 
its  transaction,  yet  resting  higher  than  any 
immediately  adjacent,  even  looking  down 
into  a  steep  valley  on  the  North,  and  con¬ 
spicuous  from  all  the  high  lands  beyond. 
Here  I  suppose  the  fatal  fire  was  kindled, 


casting  its  awful  gleam  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hills  opposite,  and  carrying  a  strong  terror 
with  it  to  the  heart  of  every  secret  but 
cowardly  Christian.  Here  too  I  suppose 
was  seen  the  Virgin  Saint  of  Christianity, 
already  a  confessor,  soon  to  be  a  martyr, 
looking  down  with  a  smile  upon  all  that 
earth  and  hell  could  inflict,  as  eager  to  pass 
on  the  wings  of  hovering  angels  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  blessedness  of  martyrs  in  eternity.— 
The  Church  was  naturally  fixed  upon  the 
very  ground  upon  which  its  own  martyr  had 
suffered.” 

Castle-an-Dlnas,  which  rears  its  bar¬ 
ren  summit  a  short  distance  South  of 
St.  Columb,  is  one  of  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  earth-works  in  the  county,  and 
was  formerly  known  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  King  Arthur’s  Castle:  the  un¬ 
cultivated  tract  of  land  which  widely 
extends  itself  around  it  is  called  the 
Gos  Moor,  and  was  noticed  as  the 
scene  of  the  hunting  excursions  of  the 
British  prince,  to  commemorate  which 
a  stone  was  heretofore  shown  bearing 
the  impress  of  his  horse’s  foot.  Hals 
mentions  a  tradition  of  the  ground 
having  been  once  covered  with  trees, 
from  whence  the  Church  of  St.  Co¬ 
lumb  was  supplied  with  the  wood  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  erection ;  in  Leland’s 
time,  however,  the  adjacent  country 
presented  a  prospect  as  wild  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  foliage  as  at  present.  Hals  also 
speaks  of  the  castle  as  “  a  famous  an¬ 
cient  British  treble  intrenchment 
but  the  other  antiquarian  authorities 
appear  more  favourable  to  a  Roman 
origin. 

Independently,  however,  of  these 
interesting  associations  connected  with 
the  British  aera,  St.  Columb  lays  claim 
to  peculiar  attention,  as  having  been 
for  so  many  centuries  under  the  lord- 
ship  and  patronage  of  the  “  great 
Arundels  of  Lanherne,”  who  for  many 
descents  lie  there  interred  3  “  and 
greatest  stroke  for  love,  living,  and  re¬ 
spect,  in  the  country  heretofore  they 
bare,”  (Carew,  A.D.  1602,  fo.  144). 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  descended 
from  that  illustrious  stock  :  they  were 
indeed  true  in  counsel,  and  trusty  in 
peril,  and  have  achieved  for  themselves 
and  for  their  name  a  goodly  niche 
among  the  patriots  of  other  days.  The 
Baron  Arundels  of  Trerice  originally 
sprung  from  the  same  family,  although 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  dates ; 
some  connecting  the  branches  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  others  in  Cornwall,  through 

the 
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the  house  at  Tolcarn.  They  both  bear 
the  same  arms ;  Sable,  six  swallows 
in  pile  Argent,  from  the  French  hi- 
rondella,  in  reference  to  their  name ; 
this  bearing  has  been  alluded  to  by 
an  early  English  poet  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  their  valour.  A.D.  1170. 

Hirundelae  velocior  alite  quae  dat 

Hoc  agnomen  ei,  fut  cujus  in  aegide  dig- 
num,  &c.* 

Leland,  indeed,  says  that  the  Tre- 
rice  branch  did  not  bear  the  same 
arms  :  this  must  have  been  either  a 
mistake,  or  at  that  time  they  might 
have  borne  those  of  Lansladron  only. 
Sable,  three  chevronels  Argent,  which 
they  afterwards  always  quartered  with 
those  of  Arundel.  In  support  of  this 
suggestion,  Carew  says,  “  Divers  Cor¬ 
nish  gentlemen  born  younger  brothers, 
and  advanced  by  match,  have  left  their 
own  coats,  and  honoured  those  of  their 
wives  with  the  first  quarter  on  their 
shields,  so  that  the  arms  of  one  stock 
are  greatly  diversified  in  the  younger 
branches.’’  There  were  frequent  col¬ 
lateral  matches  between  the  families  at 
subsequent  periods. 

The  lordship  of  St.  Columb  was 
originally  part  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Priory  of  Bodmin.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Arundels,  in  which  family  it 
continued  until  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Arundel  of  Lanherne,  in  1701,  the 
last  of  his  house  in  Cornwall  who  bore 
that  name.  Richard  Arundel  Bealinge, 
esq.  the  son  of  his  only  daughter,  who 
married  Sir  Richard  Bealinge,  knt. 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates.  This 
gentleman  left  two  daughters;  Frances, 
the  eldest,  married  Sir  John  Gifford  of 
Burstall,  co.  Lincoln,  bart.  and  died 
without  issue  ;  Mary,  the  youngest, 
therefore  became  the  sole  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Lanherne  Arundels,  and 
by  marriage  with  Henry,  seventh  Ba¬ 
ron  Arundel  of  Wardour  in  1739, 
united  two  branches  of  the  family,  af¬ 
ter  a  separation  of  upwards  of  200 
years.  His  monumental  inscription 
in  Tisbury  Church,  Wilts,  thus  ele¬ 
gantly  commemorates  this  event : 

“  Qui  Mariam  Arundel,  Lanhernia  in 
CornubiA.  stirpis,  nobilissimam  haeredem, 
accepit  conjugem  ;  inde  filio  ex  eA.  suscepto, 
darissima  haec  prosapia,  quae  ultra  duo  see- 
cula  fuerat  divulsa,  jam  feliciter  unita  floret, 
floreatque  semper,  favente  Deo.” 

This  extensive  manor  having  been 

*  Biito,  alias  Breton,  Plhllippidos,  Lib.  hi. 


thus  vested  in  the  Wardour  family, 
was  transferred  by  purchase  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
from  James  Everard,  ninth  Lord  Arun¬ 
del,  to  the  late  Thomas  Rawlings,  esq.* 
of  Saunders  Hill  near  Padstow,  to 
whom  a  view  of  the  town  is  inscribed 
by  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  his  History  of 
Cornwall. 

The  Rectory  of  St.  Columb  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  Cornwall  :  it  is 
estimated  in  the  King’s  books  at  53/. 
6s.  8 d.  The  patronage  was  for  several 
years  the  property  of  the  Trefusis  fa¬ 
mily ;  and  the  present  incumbent  is 
the  Rev.  John  Trefusis,  brother  of  the 
late  Lord  Clinton.  The  parsonage 
house  is  situated  in  a  steep  but  fertile 
valley  at  the  South  of  the  church;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  lawn,  and 
the  declivities  of  the  hill,  which  rises 
towards  the  town,  have  been  judi¬ 
ciously  planted.  A  stream  runs  through 
the  valley,  which  contributes  to  the 
freshness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  to  the 
calm  and  undisturbed  retirement  of 
the  scene. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  John  Arundel,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  a  younger  son  of  Renfrey  Arun¬ 
del,  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  in  the  3d  of 
Edward  IV.  who  removed  the  parson¬ 
age  from  its  original  site,  on  the  .North 
side  of  the  church,  to  its  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  valley.  The  dilapidated 
remains  of  the  old  college  or  rectory, 
where  Bishop  Arundel  received  his 
early  education  previously  to  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Exon  College,  Oxford,  and 
which  Hals  erroneously  calls  a  college 
of  Black  Monks,  were  totally  consumed 
by  an  accidental  fire  in  1 70 1 . 

The  Rectory  houses  of  our  island 
were  originally  the  only  schools  for 
education,  and  the  inmates  generally 
consisted  of  the  Rector  and  six  subor¬ 
dinates  ;  the  Deacon,  Sub-deacon,  and 
Acolyth  ;  the  exorcist,  lector,  and  os- 
tiary  •  the  Rector  and  Deacon  in  holy 
orders,  the  remainder  called  Clerks, 
from  whence  is  derived  the  name  of 
the  present  assistants  in  our  Churches. 
The  domestic  arrangements  of  these 

*  Mr.  Rawlings  was  for  a  long  series  of 
years  actively  and  honourably  engaged  as  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  The  commanding  ta¬ 
lents  and  extended  liberality  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  were  highly  estimated  by  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  1820,  in  the  6'5d  year  of 
his  age. 
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repositories  of  learning  is  strikingly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  present  parsonage  house 
at  St.  Columb.  This  ancient  building 
is  quadrangular,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cross 
a  bridge,  in  order  to  reach  the  porch  *. 
Mr.  Whitaker  thus  enumerates  the 
several  apartments : 

“  The  Rector’s  parlour  and  school-room, 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  now  form  a  par¬ 
lour,  kitchen,  and  pantry ;  the  three  dor¬ 
mitories  for  the  Rector,  Deacon,  and  pu¬ 
pils,  which  are  approached  by  a  stone  stair¬ 
case  to  the  chamber  over  the  porch,  have 
become  servants’  bed-rooms ;  the  hall  on 
the  right  is  now  a  parlour  and  lobby ;  the 
State  bed-room  for  the  reception  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitaries,  and  the  spacious  and 
undoubted  chapel  of  the  whole  are  both  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  grand  staircase  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  has  been  altered  into  two  stories,  the 
latter  is  become  a  drawing  room.” 

St.  Columb  is  the  most  considerable  • 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder ;  the  pa¬ 
rish  is  a  large  one,  and  contains  seve¬ 
ral  villages.  A  market  and  fair  were 
granted  in  the  6th  ofEdw.  III.  (1333) 
to  Sir  John  Arundel  of  Lanherne. 
The  windows  of  the  Church  were  ela¬ 
borately  adorned  with  painted  glass, 
bearing  a  representation  of  St.  Columba 
with  a  dove  in  her  hands,  in  allusion 
to  her  name  ;  but  they  were  all  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1760  by  the  explosion  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  kept  in  the  rood 
loft;  an  accident  attributed  to  the 
carelessness  of  school-boys,  three  of 
whom  unfortunately  perished.  Ren- 
frey  Arundel,  who  died  in  1310,  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  Church, 
and  his  successor  Sir  John  founded 
and  endowed  a  chantry  of  five  priests, 
25  Edw.  III.  (1351.)  In  1681  the 
lofty  steeple  was  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  has  not  since  been  replaced. 
There  were  five  chapels  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  situated  at  Tregoos,  Tresyth- 
ney,  Lauhinzy,  Ruthos,  and  Bospol- 
van. 

In  the  time  ofNorden’s  survey  (1584), 
there  were  twelve  seats  of  the  Arundels 
in  Cornwall  ;  at  present,  however,  the 
name  of  this  celebrated  house  is  ex¬ 
tinct  in  this  county,  and  I  cannot  close 

*  Bishop  Arundel  moated  the  house 
round  with  rivers  and  fish-ponds  (Hals  63), 
and  emulating  the  castellated  style  of  build¬ 
ing  adopted  by  the  neighbouring  gentle¬ 
men,  he  erected  an  arched  gateway  and 
-drawbridge,  the  former  of  which  “  remained 
a  few  years  since  all  mantled  with  ivy.” — 
(Whitaker,  1804.) 


this  paper  without  transcribing  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  the  unpublished  ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  the  late  Dr.  Borlase,  on 
the  Cornish  families.  The  works  of 
that  gentleman,  both  as  an  historian 
and  naturalist,  are  truly  valuable;  but 
they  cannot  convey  a  sentiment  more 
honourable  to  his  memory  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  passage: 

“  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  look 
back  on  so  many  great  families  as  have  for¬ 
merly  adorned  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and 
are  now  no  more.  The  most  lasting  have 
only  their  seasons  more  or  less,  of  a  certain 
constitutional  strength  ; — they  have  their 
spring,  and  summer  sunshine  glare,  their 
wane,  decline,  and  death;  they  flourish  and 
shine,  perhaps  for  ages;  at  last  they  sicken, 
their  light  grows  pale,  and,  at  a  crisis  when 
the  offsets  are  withered,  and  the  whole  stock 
is  blasted,  the  whole  tribe  disappears,  and 
leaves  the  world  as  they  have  done  Corn¬ 
wall.  There  are  limits  ordained  to  every 
thing  under  the  Sun  ; — man  will  not  abide 
in  honour, — of  all  human  vanities,  family 
pride  is  one  of  the  weakest. — Reader  !  go 
thy  way, — secure  thy  name  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  where  the  page  fails  not,  nor  the  title 
alters  nor  expires ; — leave  the  rest  to  heralds 
and  the  parish  register.” 

Yours,  &c.  T.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  I. 

MR.  DIBDIN  in  his  “  Library 
Companion,”  p.  588,  tells  us, 
speaking  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  and 
hi9  writings,  that  “  his  slender  little 
volume,  entitled  i  Epistola  de  vita  et 
obitu  duorum  fratrum  Suffolciensium, 
Henrici  etCaroli  Brandon,’  1552,  4to, 
is  a  volume  to  rack  the  most  desperate 
with  torture,  as  to  the  hopelessness  of 
its  acquisition.  The  Bodleian  Library 
possesses  it;  so  does  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  and  so  does  Earl  Spencer. 
Another  copy  is  not  known  to  me.” 
It  happens,  however,  that  a  copy  has 
by  accident  come  into  my  possession. 
It  was  a  duplicate  for  sale  in  1769, 
from  the  British  Museum.  My  copy, 
however,  is  without  date,  and  the  co¬ 
lophon  has  “  Excusum  Londini  in 
iEdibus  Richardi  Graftoni,  typographi 
Regis,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
solum.”  As  the  book  is  scarce,  some 
of  your  readers  may  not  be  displeased 
to  see  an  extract  or  two  from  it. 

The  first  shall  be  a  character  of  the 
two  brothers,  written  by  Dr.  W'alter 
Haddon,  regius  professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  “Epistola”  of  Sir 
Thos.  Wilson. 
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“  Dux  ipse,  licet  uondum  plane  vir,  ta- 
menet  annis  ad  juventutero  pene  adolevcrat, 
et  ingenio  ad  onmes  res  gerendas  ita  eraa- 
turuerat,  ut  ex  liis  omnibus  nihil  illi  abes- 
set,  quibus  illustrem  personam  vel  ornari 
deceret,  vel  institui  conveniret.  Gravis  erat 
sine  superbiA,  comis  sine  levitate,  docilitate 
summa,  minimo  ut  studio  csset  opus  :  dili- 
gentiA  tamen  ejusmodi  quae  naturam  posset 
etiam  ex  tarditate  ihcitare.  Sermo  verb  penb 
omnis  et  de  doctrinA  fuit,  &  cum  viris  doctis, 
quos  &  honoratissima  cura  matris  illi  multos 
circumfuderat,  &  ipse  plures  humanitate  as- 
civerat  suA.  Nam  cum  dignitate  principi- 
bus  esset  par,  tamen  generosA  quadam  inge- 
nuitate  animi  se  cum  infimis  exequebat,  si 
quidem  ullas  eruditionis  aut  ingenii  notas  in 
illorum  orationibus  inesse  intellexisset.  Jam 
congressus  nec  muti  illi  erant,  nec  vulgares, 
nec  rerum  colloquia  ludicrarum  aut  levium, 
sed  proponebat  aliquid  semper  de  quo  &  ipse 
dicebat,  ut  poteret,  &  alios  audiebat  liben- 
ter,  si  quid  illis  in  mentem  veniret.  Oratio 
fuit  illius  sanb  prompta  &  explicata,  nec  se 
ipsa  jactans,  nec  alios  excludens,  gravi  qua¬ 
dam  perfusa  modestia,  quam  mentis  aequa- 
bilitate  perpetuA  sic  turbatur,  ut  nec  se  ipse 
unquam  desercret  in  dicendo,  nec  acerbe 
quenquam  insectaretur.  Reliqua  vita  quae 
quidem  nobiscum  acta  est,  vel  tota  literis 
transmissa,  vel  illis  certb  condita  fuit,  qua- 
rum  studio  sic  exarserat,  ut  nec  collegia, 
nec  scholas,  nec  otia,  nec  negotia,  uno  nec 
mensam,  uno  nec  lectum,  prorsus  illarum 
expertes  esse  sineret.  Itaq’  minimo  tem¬ 
pore,  maximarum  in  rerum  doctrinA  sic  evo- 
laverat,  ut  ejus  etiam  extemporalem  in  dis- 
serendo  facultatem,  multi  possent  metuere, 
nemo  contemnere  deberet,  laudarent  sanb 
omnes,  &  admirarentur,  quicunq’  laude  ipsi 
aut  admiratione  digni  aliquando  sunt  habiti. 
Erunt  fortasse,  qui  vel  hi£c  in  illo  nonfuisse, 
vel  non  tanta  fuisse  credant,  quanta  meis  ego 
verbis  ilia  facio.  Sed  hii  quicunq’  sunt,  aut 
ilium  ignoraverunt,  cujus  vera  virtus  omnem 
orationis  vanitatem  repudiebat,  aut  me  pro- 
fccto  non  noruut,  qui  ad  publicum  tarn  no- 
bilis  personae  testimonium,  minimb  sanb 
mendatium  accommodare  velim.  Talis  igi- 
tur  certb,  talis  Henricus  ille  Suffolciensis 
fuit,  reliquis  prestans  universis  adolescenti- 
bus,  ipse  turn  adolescens,  &  jam  appropin- 
(juans,  ut  aliis  omnibus  viris,  ipse  vir  ante- 
ferratur.  Talis  illi  succrevit  frater  Carolus, 
pubeseens  quidem  adhuc,  ut  in  vitA  genmia, 
sed  qualem  nostrae  vites  gernmam  aut  parem 
vix  h.ibeut,  aut  certb  preciosiorem  omniuo 
uon  habent.” 

If  the  above  character  can  be  at  all 
depended  upon,  and  why  may  it  not? 
t tie  sons  of  Charles  Brandon  appear  to 
.have  been  young  men  of  great  promise. 
And  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
singular  opinion.  The  “  Epistola”  is 
followed  by  “  Epigrammata  varia,  turn 
Cantubrigiensium,  turn  Oxoniensiuni 
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Graeco  et  Latin£  conscripta,’’  from 
which  take  the  following  specimen, 
chosen  chieliy  from  ita  convenient 
length.  The  author,  Robert  Wisdom  : 
“  Splendida  Brandonum  cecidit  stirps,  &. 
domus  alta 

Corruit,  Henrici  dum  pia  membra  caduut. 
Carole,  morte  tua  spes  ultima  moesta  refugit, 

Et  fugiens,  talcs  edidit  ore  sonos. 

Quam  mundus  nihili  est,  fallax,  quAm  vanida 
rerum, 

Copla?  quam  mundi  gloria,  falsa,  fugax  ? 
Quales,  vix  toto  sol  viderat  aureus  orbe. 

Tales,  urna  brevis  pignora  sancta  tenet.” 

I  shall  only  add  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  their  deaths,  from  the 
Epistola : 

“  Memorabile  est  qubd  Dux  Henricus 
valens  &  incolumis  horA  coenae  dixit  optimae 
matron®  dominae  Margaret®  in  mensA  illis 
assidenti,  quae  utrumq’  maternA  pietate  am- 
plectebatur.  Ubi  coenabimus  (inquit)  se- 
quente  nocte  ?  Ilia  modeste  respondit,  vel 
in  istis  aedibus  (spero)  ml  domine,  vel  alibi 
apud  aliquem  amicum  tuum.  Nequaquam 
(inquit)  ille.  Nunquam  enim  post  hac,  una 
hie  coenabimus.  Cum  matrona  valde  hac 
voce  perterrita  fuicset,  ille  ad  tollendam 
aegritudinem  jussit  bono  animo  esse,  &  vul- 
tum  ridens  exporrexit.  Tandem  mater  (vel 
invidiA  judice)  laudatissima,  summo  vespere 
Bugdinum  venit,  &  mox  exosculaiaestfilios, 
quod  utrumq’  vivum  offendisset.  Verhm 
Dux  Henricus  statim  post  in  morbum  inci- 
dit,  &  tam  graviter  cruciatus  est  sudoris  ar- 
dore,  ut  dolor  tantus  lacrymas  vel  durissimo 
exprimeret.  Mater  attonita  medicum  con- 
sulit,  quern  secum  habebat,  &  omnes  vias 
persequitur,  quibus  possit  mederi.  Quid 
multis  opus  ?  Post  quinq’  horas  elapsus  ex 
hac  vita  est  Princeps  illustrissimus.  Caro¬ 
lus  eodern  tempore  graviter  exmstuans,  quo 
frater  mortuus  est,  &  nihil  de  illo  ex  cujusq’ 
sorraone  intelligens,  separato  nimirum  col- 
locatus  &  longb  a  fratre  semoto  cubjculo, 
tacitb  apud  se  commentabatur.  JNledicus 
interrogat  quamobrem  sic  cogitabundus  cs¬ 
set.  Ego  vero  (inquit)  coglto,  quam  grave 
sit  destitui  ebarissimo  amico.  Quamobrem 
quaeso  (inquit)  ?  Respoudit,  rogas  ?  Frater 
mortuus  est.  Verhm  non  ita  refert,  brevi 
subsequor.  Atque  ita  post  semihone  spatium 
animam  Deo  commendavit,  &  frater  fratrem 
sequutus  est,  minor  majorem,  8:  Dux  Du- 
cem.” 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  the 
two  following  epitaphs : 

“In  Ducem  Carol um  Brandonum  Patrem 

Suffolciensibus,  Joannes  Parkeburstus. 
Carole  te  strayit  Mors,  quern  Mars  ipse  ne- 
quebat : 

Est  magnum,  Mortis  scilicet,  Imperkim.’' 

“Thomas  Wilsonus  in Clarissimam  Janam, 
Anglia*  Keginam,  8;  Serenissimi  Regis  nostri 
Edwardi  Sexti  matrem. 


Pi'jnoie 
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l’ignore  jam  nato,  eecidit  max  optima  Jana. 
Nempe  ferunt  soles  ssecula  nulla  duos.” 

A  copy  of  “  that  exquisitely  rare 
piece’’  of  Tom  Nash,  printed  in  1594, 
4to,  of  which  Mr.  Dibdin  (Library 
Companion,  p.  593)  says,  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Robert  Reeve,  esq.  of  Lowes¬ 
toft.  D.  A.  Y. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  l6. 

HAVING  (twenty  years  ago)  pass¬ 
ed  some  pleasant  hours  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  I 
lately  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  Monument  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  church-yard  of  Reigate 
in  Surrey.  I  transcribed  the  Epitaph, 
and  by  inserting  it  in  your  useful  Mis¬ 
cellany,  you  will  oblige  a  constant 
reader,  Thos.  Jno.  Burgoyne. 

“  H.  S.  E. 

Franciscus  Maseres,  Armig.  Aul.  Clar. 
apud  Cantab,  olim  socius,  Quinti  Baronis 
in  curia  Scaccarii,  Munus,  annos  50  execu¬ 
tes  est.  Viri  lmjus  egregii  et  amabilissimi 
tides,  integritas,  aequalitas,  liberal itasque 
omnibus,  quibuscum  erat  versatus,  inno- 
tuere.  Eximiis  Ills  virtutibus  accedebant 
tanta  sermonis  morumque  suavitas,  tanta  co- 
initas  facilitasque,  ut  nihil  supra.  Huma- 
nitatis  studiis,  et  literis  reconditioribus  co- 
lendis  omni  pnjeconlo  dignissimus.  Exem- 
plaria  Greeea  et  Latina  quorum  Juvenis 
fuerat  perstudiosus,  senex  in  deliciis  habe- 
bat.  Sui  seculi  mathematicorum  clarissimis 
parem  indubitanter  dixeris.  Multa  quye  ac¬ 
curate,  copiosk,  cogitateque  scripserat  prelo 
dedit ;  et  in  communem  fructum  attulit. 
Articulos  fidei,  qui  dicuntur  in  minimum 
reduxit.  Deurc  Unum,  ens  entium,  omnium 
patrem,  Christo  duce,  sanctissimk  adoravit. 
Quam  immortalitatera  toto  pectore  cupierat 
placida  lenique  senectute,  et  integra  mente 
consecutus  est,  anno  Domini  1824,  aetat. 
suae  93.  Vale,  Vir  optime  !  Amice  vale  ca- 
rissime  !  et  siqua  rerum  humanarum  tibi  sit 
adhuc  conscientia,  Monimentum  quod  in  tui 
memoriam,  tui  etiam  in  mortuis  observantis- 
simus  Robertus  Fellowes,  ponendum  curavit 
solitA  benevolcntia  tuearis.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Hull,  Aug.  15. 

HE  frequent  and  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Ottomans  by  means  of  fire-ships,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  passage  in  a  work  to  be 
met  with  in  London  forty  years  ago, 
but  possibly  now  out  of  print.  It  was 
entitled  “  A  Description  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Turks,  &c.”  Being  written  and 
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published  in  English  by  a  Greek  named 
Elias  Habeski;  but  was  not,  ns  might 
at  first  be  apprehended,  a  garbled  ac¬ 
count  from  the  Baron  de  Tot,  Lady 
Mary  YVortley  Montagu,  and  others: 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  successful  in 
combating  some  of  the  Baron’s  state¬ 
ments,  especially  as  regards  the  Turk¬ 
ish  ladies. — A  curious  and  important 
particular  respecting  the  marine  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  is,  that,  to  compensate 
for  their  gross  ignorance  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  the  Turks  have  re¬ 
course  to  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
grease.  This,  he  says,  is  in  tbb  pro¬ 
portion  of  six  to  one,  compared  with 
what  is  used  in  the  British  Navy,  if 
this  practice  stiff  prevails,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  rigging  so  satu¬ 
rated  with  unctuous  matter  must  pre¬ 
sent  an  inflammable  surface  singularly 
fitted  for  the  enterprises  of  their  assail¬ 
ants ;  in  furtherance  of  which,  though 
in  a  slight  degree,  their  sails,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  are  of  cotton,  a  ma¬ 
terial  more  combustible  than  flax  or 
hemp,  and  which,  by  the  way,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “  holds  wind  better  than  can¬ 
vas,  but  it  soon  wears  and  tears.” 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  preceding 
novelty,  let  us  turn  to  the  celebrated 
engagement  of  the  Centurion  with  the 
Marilla  galleon.  In  the  early  part  of 
which,  “the  mats  with  which  the  gal¬ 
leon  had  stuffed  her  netting  took  fire, 
and  burnt  fiercely,  blazing  half  as  high 
as  the  mizen  tbp.’’  It  certainly  taxes 
our  belief  to  the  utmost,  that  this 
should  have  happened  wffthout  com¬ 
municating  most  injuriously  to  the 
rigging,  even  though,  as  subsequently 
appears,  the  ensign  was  singed  off  the 
staff!  Yet  no  work  could  be  received 
with  more  respect  than  was  Lord  An¬ 
son’s  voyage,  which  is  understood  to 
have  been  compiled  from  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  papers  under  his  own  inspec¬ 
tion;  not  by  Richard  Walter,  whose 

name  it  bears,  but  by - -  Robinson, 

a  Quaker,  a  man  of  abilities,  who  af¬ 
terwards  embarked  with  Falconer  and 
the  commissioners  in  the  unfortunate 
Aurora  frigate. 

Not  one  of  the  officers  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  engagement,  several  of 
whom  afterwards  became  eminent, 
ever  intimated,  as  far  as  the  publick 
know,  that  there  was  any  thing  over¬ 
charged  in  the  above  account,  or  in 
the  sequel  to  it]  by  which  we  find 
“  the  Spaniards  at  length  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fire  by  cutting  away 
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the  netting,  and  tumbling  the  whole 
mass  which  was  in  flames  into  the 
sea.’’  To  explain  this  statement  on 
physical  principles  exceeds  my  re¬ 
search  ;  and  inserting  it  only  for  ito 
surprising  contrast  to  the  greasy  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Turkish  riggers  with  the 
obvious  consequences,  1  am 

Yours,  &c.  Hans  Hijornor. 


Mr.  Urban,  20,  Pall  Mall. 

ALLOW  me  to  remark  on  the  let¬ 
ter  of  1.  E.  in  p.  28,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  very  interesting  work  on 
the  Pyramids,  and  other  publications, 
so  far  from  being  Richard  Graves,  was 
not  even  named  Richard,  but  was  Mr. 
John  Greaves,  a  learned  traveller,  geo¬ 
metry  professor  of  Gresham  College, 
and  Savilian  professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford,  and  who  formed  Archbishop 
Laud’s  splendid  collection  of  MSS- 
There  is  a  small  etching  of  his  portrait 
by  Sir  Edm.  Marmion.  He  died  in 
1652,  twenty-eight  years  before  Mr. 
Richard  Graves  was  born. — The  lat¬ 
ter  was,  however,  as  the  Rev.  (not  Sir) 
P.  Meadows  stated  in  vol.  xciv.  ii. 
G02,  a  very  eminent  Antiquary  and 
genealogist,  and  intimate  with  Thores- 
by  and  Hearne,  the  latter  calling  him 
(i  his  egregious  friend.’’ 

I  beg  also  to  add  an  account  of  the 
following  very  scarce  monumental 
print  engraved  by  Vertue,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Mea¬ 
dows.  It  is  inscribed  at  top  : 


(<  The  Monument  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Graves, 
her  father-in-law,  mother,  and  four  sons.” 


Under  the  busts  of  herself,  mother, 
father-in-law,  and  small  figures  of  her 
four  sons,  appears  the  following : 

«  Here  under  are  interred  the  bodyes  of 
John  Bentley,  esq.  and  Ellenor  his  wife,  the 
relict  of  Thomas  Bates,  gent,  by  whom  she 
had  issue  an  only  daughter  Ellenor  (here 
also  interred)  ;  she  married  to  Richard 
Graves  of  Lincoln’s  Inne,  esq.  by  whom  she 
had  issue  six  sonnes  and  nine  daughters,  of 
whom  foure,  viz.  Richard,  John,  Richard, 
and  Benjamin,  are  here  likewise  buried.  The 
said  John  Bentley  dyed  the  26th  of  Feb. 
1660,  aged  65  years.  Ellenor  his  wife  dyed 
the  12th  of  Aug.  1657,  aged  63  years,  and 
Ellenor,  her  daughter,  dyed  the  4th  of  May, 
1656,  aged  39  years.” 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  engraving: 

tc  In  the  parish  church  of  Richmond  in 
Surry — G.  Vertue  sculp.” 

A  description  of  this  Monument 


may  likewise  be  seen  in  Lysons’s  En¬ 
virons  of  London. 

Yours,  &c.  •  Francis  Graves. 


*  * 
* 


Mr.  Meadows  also  informs  us 
that  he  has  met  with  another  portrait 
of  one  of  this  family,  bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  : 


iC  Lucilla  Anna  Maria  Graves,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Graves,  Rector  of  Claverton 
and  of  Croscombe,  Somerset,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Richard  Graves,  esq.  of  Mic- 
kleton,  Gloucestershire,  died  March  10th, 
1822,  aged  57. — S.  Baptiste,  Lith.  de  G. 
Engebriann.” 

On  the  back  of  the  engraved  por¬ 
trait  of  John  Graves,  gent.  wrho  died 
in  London,  aged  103  years,  in  1616, 
as  noticed  in  vol.  xciv.  ii.  602,  is  the 
following  memorandum  : 


“  Hugh  Graves,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
venerable  John  Graves,  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
York,  and  M.  P.  for  that  city  in  several  Par¬ 
liaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” 


Hugh  Graves  was  Sheriff  of  the  city 
of  York  in  155Q,  M.P.  for  the  same  in 
1570  and  1571,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1578.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Yorkshire  branch  of  the  family,  and 
of  the  late  celebrated  Admiral  Lord 
Graves.  From  John  Graves  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Gloucestershire  Graves  de¬ 
rived  their  pedigree. 

Mr.  Meadows  enquires  when  Sir 
Philip  M.  became  Latin  Secretary. 

Edit. 


Mr.  Urban,  Etifield,  Aug .  9- 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  various 
documents  respecting  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  Provisions  in  the  olden  time. 
If  you  think  the  following  worthy  to 
occupy  a  niche  in  your  imperishable 
pages,  it  is  at  your  service.  H.J.S. 


Anno  Domini  1561. 

JVm.  Mingay,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the 
Citty  of  Norwich ,  his  Expenses  for  a 
Dinner  in  the  which  hee  feasted  the 
Duke  of  Norfolke ,  and  the  Lordsf 
Kjiiglits,  and  Gentrey. 

s.  d. 

Imp.  Beef  with  loyn  g*  8  per 


stone,  14  lb.  to  the  stone  -  -  5  4 

2  collers  of  Brawne  -  1  4 

4  Geese  -  -  -  -  1  4 

8  pints  of  Butter  -  -  -  1  6 

1  fore  quarter  of  Veale  -  -  0  10 

1  after-quarter  of  Veale  -  -10 

l  leg  of  Mutton  -  -  -  0  5 

A  loyn 


* 
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A  loyn  of  Mutton  and  shoulder 


ofveale  -  -  -  -  0  Q 

A  brest  and  coller  of  Mutton  -  0  7 

6  Plover  -  -  -  -10 

4  brace  of  Partridges  -  -20 

4  couple  Rabbets  -  -  1  8 

2  Pigs  -  -  -  -  -10 

4  couple  of  Henns  -  -  -20 

2  couple  of  Mallard  -  -10 

34  Eggs  -  -  -  -  0  6 

2  bushels  of  Flowre  -  -  1  6 

lG  loaves  whit  Bread  -  -  0  4 

18  loaves  wheaton  Bread  -  0  9 

3  loaves  Messelin  -  -  -  0  3 

1  barell  Double  Beer  -  -2  G 

1  barell  Small  Beer  -  -10 

1  quarter  of  Wood  -  -  -  2  2 

IS1  utmegs,  Mace,  Cinnamon  and 

Graises  -  -  -  -  0  3 

4  pound  Barbery  Sugar  -  1  6 

Fruit  and  Almonds  -  -  0  7 

Sweet  Water  and  Perfumes  -  0  4 
lG  Oranges  -  -  -  -  0  2 

2  gall,  clarrett  Wine  -  -20 

1  quart  Sack  -  -  -  -  0  5 

1  quart  Malmsey  -  -  -  0  5 

1  quart  Barturd  -  -  -  0  3 

1  quart  Muskadine  -  -  0  G 


£.\  17  0 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  lG. 

1SEND  you  for  insertion  a  plan  of 
the  Powder  Plot  Cellar,  and  other 
buildings  adjoining,  taken  from  some 
memoranda  and  measures,  made  by 
myself  and  two  other  persons  some 
years  since,  while  those  buildings  were 
remaining  unaltered.  Very  few  per¬ 
sons,  it  is  believed,  were  ever  in  the 
Cellar,  or  knew  where  it  was  situated ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  no 
similar  plan  may  be  in  existence,  but 
to  a  certainty  none  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore  published.  And,  as  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  part  of  the  old  palace, 
have  in  the  late  alterations  at  West¬ 
minster  (to  speak  at  least  of  the  old 
House  of  Lords,  the  Powder  Plot  Cel¬ 
lar,  and  the  house  which  the  conspi¬ 
rators  first  occupied)  all  been  destroyed, 
it  was  thought  important  to  endeavour 
thus  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  them. 


Explanation  of  Plan. 

A.  Part  of  the  Commons  Committee 
Rooms,  Westminster  Hall,  &c. 

B.  Lobby  to  House  of  Commons. 

C.  House  of  Commons,  formerly  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel. 
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D.  Cloysters  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
now  Speaker’s  House. 

E.  Speaker’s  Garden. 

F.  Mr.  Hatsell’s  house. 

G.  Mr.  Hatsell’s  garden. 

H.  Old  brick  building,  since  removed. 

I.  Court  of  Requests,  present  House 
of  Lords. 

F.  Galley  from  House  of  Commons 
to  Painted  Chamber. 

K.  Cotton  Garden. 

L.  Painted  Chamber. 

M.  Irregular  brick  buildings,  erect¬ 
ed  against  it. 

N.  Waghorn’s  Coffee  house. 

O.  Part  of  Cellars  below,  but  cover¬ 
ed  with  Committee-rooms  for  the  Lords. 

P.  Staircase  from  Cellar  up  to  Painted 
Chamber. 

Q.  The  House  which  Percy  first 
hired. 

R.  A  small  enclosure,  joiningPowder 
Plot  Cellar,  and  opening  into  it. 

S.  Powder  Plot  Cellar,  under  the 
Old  House  of  Lords. 

T.  Irregular  Brick  Buildings. 

U.  Prince’s  Chamber. 

V.  A  small  Court,  leading  into  Par¬ 
liament  Place. 

W.  A  Passage  from  Cotton  Garden 
into  Parliament  Place. 

>  X.  Part  of  Old  Palace  Yard. 

Y.  Part  of  Parliament  Place. 

The  particulars  of  the  Powder  Plot, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its 
discovery,  are  of  course  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  All  that  is  here 
intended,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  and 
point  out  the  several  spots,  to  which 
the  narrative  refers. 

When,  in  a  meeting  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators,  in  a  house  behind  St.  Clement’s 
Church  in  the  Strand,  about  the  middle 
of  Easter  Term  1603,  as  it  seems,  the 
nature  of  the  plot  had  been  decided. 
Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  wras  sent 
to  hire  a  house  at  Westminster,  which 
Fawkes  and  Winter,  in  their  separate 
confessions*,  subsequently  made,  de¬ 
scribe  as  near  adjoyning  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House.  Winter,  in  his  confes¬ 
sion  f,  says  it  belonged  to  one  Ferris, 
and  that  Catesby,  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  was  the  person  who  hired  it,  and 
thereby  became,  as  Ferris  before  was, 
tenant  to  Whinyard.  Lord  Salisbury, 


*  See  them  inserted  in  a  book,  entitled, 
<c  The  Gunpowder  Treason,  with  a  Discourse 
of  the  manner  of  its  discovery,”  12mo,  16’79, 
pp.  41,  51.  t  Ibid.  p.  51. 

in 
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in  a  Letter  in  Win  wood’s  State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  170,  says,  that  Percy  hired  a 
part  of  Vyniard  House,  in  the  Old 
Palace  ;  evidently  mistaking  the  name, 
instead  of  Winyard’s  house,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  Wiuyard.  That  person.  Win- 
yard,  in  a  relation  inserted  in  the  Ar- 
chaeologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  207*,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  the  keeping  of  some 
of  the  King’s  stuff',  and  as  having  been 
an  honest  and  ancient  servant  of  the 
late  Queen.  So  that  evidently  he  was 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  The  same 
relation  also  speaks  of  Winyard’s  hav¬ 
ing  let  some  part  of  a  room  under  the 
Parliament  Chamber,  to  one  that  used 
it  as  a  cellar,  who  is  afterwards  named 
as  Thomas  Percy.  Speed f  points  it 
out  still  more  particularly  as  “  a  certain 
edifice,  adjoining  the  wall  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  House,  which  served  for  with¬ 
drawing  rooms  for  the  assembled 
Lords,  and  out  of  Parliament  was  at 
the  dispose  pf  the  Keeper  of  the  Place 
Palace]  and  Wardrobe  thereto  be- 
onging.’,  And  this  account  of  Speed’s, 
so  far  as  it  speaks  of  the  House  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  withdrawing  rooms  for  the 
Lords,  is  confirmed  by  Winter's  con¬ 
fession,  in  which  he  mentions  the  ne¬ 
cessity  they  at  one  time  experienced  of 
postponing  their  work,  because  the 
Scotch  Lords  were  appointed  to  sit  in 
conference  on  the  Union  in  Percy’s 
house  J. 

Unquestionably,  from  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  description,  this  must 
have  been  a  house  which  at  one  time 
stood  on  the  spot  marked  R  in  the 
plan.  But  the  original  house,  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  Powder  Plot,  was 
afterwards  pulled  down,  and  replaced 
by  another,  which  has  also  itself  been 
since  destroyed.  This  last  erection 
was  at  one  time  used  as  the  Ordnance 
Office,  and  afterwards  as  one  entrance 
to  the  old  House  of  Lords.  While  it 
continued  the  Ordnance  Office,  a  view 
of  it  was  taken  by  Wale,  for  the  pur- 

g)se  of  insertion  in  “  London  and  its 
nvirons/’ published  in  1701,  in  which 
work  it  will  be  found  engraven. 

I  his  original  house  the  conspirators 
occupied,  and  they  continued  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it  till  about  Easter  1(X)5; 
for  Fawkes,  in  his  confession  says’ 
that  about  11  Dec.  16*04,  they  began 

*  Ibid.  p.  54. 

f  Speed’s  History  of  England,  edit.  1627, 
p.  918. 

J  Winter’s  Confessions,  p.  52. 
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their  mine,  that  by  Christmas  they 
had  brought  their  mine  to  the  wall, 
and  about  Candlemas  had  wrought  the 
wall  half  throughf.”  After  this  he 
says,  “  about  Candlemas  they  worked 
another  fortnight  in  the  mine  against 
the  stone  wall,  which  was  very  hard  to 
beat  through.’’  Fawkes  says,  “  truly 
it  was  three  yards  thick  t.”  He  speaks 
of  the  foundation  wall,  which  of 
course  was  the  thickest;  and  the  wall 
of  the  superstructure,  above  ground, 
was  on  measuring  it,  in  one  place 
found  to  be,  in  that  instance,  6  feet  8 
inches  and  an  half,  which  is  but  2  feet 
3i  inches  short  of  that  measure.  About 
Easter  1604-5,  it  was,  that  while  they 
were  working,  they  heard  the  noise  of 
removing  coals  in  the  adjoining  cellar§. 
On  sending  round,  they  found  the 
cellar  was  to  be  let.  They  immediately 
took  it,  and  this  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  great  cellar  under  the  old  House  of 
Lords,  which  is  marked  in  the  plan 
with  the  letter  S.  Smith,  in  the  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Westminster,  has  given 
views  of  the  elevations  of  the  four 
sides  of  this  cellar,  in  the  lowest  of 
which,  as  it  stands  in  the  plate,  may 
be  seen  in  a  recess  near  the  right  hand 
extremity,  as  the  beholder  looks  at  it, 
the  door  through  which  Guy  Fawkes, 
when  he  had  fired  the  train,  was  to 
have  made  his  escape.  This  he  was 
to  have  done  by  crossing  a  small  court, 
marked  V.  in  the  plan,  into  Parliament 
Place  Y.  and  so  to  the  water,  at  the 
further  end  of  Parliament  Place,  where 
a  boat  was  to  have  been  in  waiting  for 
him.  A  view  of  the  stairs  and  land¬ 
ing  place,  at  the  end  of  Parliament 
Place,  which  are  now  removed,  and 
the  end  of  the  passage  closed  up  with 
a  wall,  is  given  in  an  engraving  in 
Smith’s  Antiquities,  from  a  drawing 
communicated  by  Sir  James  Winter 
Lake. 

This  cellar,  which  was  77  feet  long, 
10  feet  3  inches  high,  and  24  feet  4 
inches  wide,  was  accessible  two  ways. 
One  from  Cotton  Garden,  through"  a 
door  under  the  North  side  of  the 
Painted  Chamber,  a  view  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Smith’s  Antiquities; 
the  other  from  Parliament  Place, 
through  the  small  court,  marked  V  in 
the  plan,  and  so  through  the  door, 
above  described  as  that  through  whicli 
Fawkes  intended  to  make  his  escape 

U  Fawke’s  Confession,  p.  41. 

+  Rid.  p.  41.  §  Ibid.  p.  42.  / 
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into  the  cellar  itself.  In  Smith’s  An¬ 
tiquities  is  a  view  of  the  East  end  of 
the  Prince’s  Chamber,  which  shews 
the  appearance  of  this  court,  and  a 
door  communicating  with  that  before 
described.  But  the  whole  of  these 
buildings  have  been  removed. 

At  which  of  these  two  entrances 
Fawkes  was  apprehended,  has  not  been 
particularly  pointed  out ;  but  the  latter 
is  the  more  probable,  as  being  the 
most  secret,  and  therefore  better  suit¬ 
ing  the  conspirator’s  purposes,  wrhich 
required  concealment;  and  being  be¬ 
sides  nearer  to  the  river  Thames,  the 
track  in  which  he  meant  to  escape. 

There  is  strong  reason  for  fixing  the 
letter,  by  which  the  plot  was  disco¬ 
vered,  not  on  Percy,  as  a  friend,  as 
Lord  Monteagle  supposed,  but  on  a 
much  nearer  relation,  unfortunately 
connected  with  one  unhappily  too 
deeply  privy  at  least  to  the  existence 
and  tendency  of  the  plot. 

Lord  Monteagle’s  eldest  sister,  Mary, 
was  married  to  Thomas  Abington,  of 
Ilinli p  in  Worcestershire,  esq.*  ;  and 
Green,  in  his  History  of  Worcester, 
voL  ii.  p.  102,  says,  “  Mr.  Abington’s 
wife,  daughter  of  Lord  Morley,  is  sup- 
osed  to  have  written  that  letter  to  her 
rother  Lord  Monteagle,  which  warned 
him  of  the  impending  danger  of  the 
Powder  Plot,  and  was  intended  to  save 
him  from  the  intended  massacre;”  but 
Green  has  given  no  reason  or  authority 
for  his  assertion. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  speech  on 
thetrialof  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  28  March, 
lGOfi,  mentions  Greenwel  the  Jesuit, 
as  meeting  in  Master  Abington’s  house, 
with  Hall  another  Jesuit ;  and  as  ad¬ 
vising  Hall  to  lose  no  time,  but  forth¬ 
with  to  seek  to  raise  and  stir  up  as 
many  as  he  could  f.  And  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  wTas  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  trying  Garnet,  notices 
that  as  soon  as  Catesby  and  Percy 
were  in  arms,  Greenwel  came  to  them 
from  Garnet,  and  so  went  from  them 
to  Hall,  at  Master  Abington’s  house, 
inviting  them  most  earnestly  to  come 
and  assist  those  gentlemen  in  action];. 
Thomas  Abington’s  name  occurs  among 
those  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  me¬ 
morial  tablet  erected  by  Sir  William 
Wade,  knt.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 


*  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

T  Trials  at  the  end  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  p.  100. 

+  Ibid.  p.  144. 


in  the  Deputy  Lieutenant’s  apartments, 
called  the  Council  Chamber,  in  the 
Tower,  in  the  year  1608.  And  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Win- 
wood,  dated  5th  April,  lf)06,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Winwood  State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20 6,  says,  “  Abington,  Hall, 
and  another  priest,  were  sent  down, 
the  last  week,  to  Worcester,  to  be 
tried  at  the  Assizes  there.”  It  does 
not  appear  what  became  of  this  trial, 
but  these  circumstances  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  deeply  implicated 
in  the  plot. 

The  letter  must  have  been  written 
by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  who  was  able  to  give  precise  direc¬ 
tions  where  at  any  particular  time  he 
might  be  found.  And  the  messenger 
must  have  been  perfectly  instructed  on 
this  point;  for  it  is  observable,  that 
the  letter  wras  not  delivered  at  Lord 
Monteagle’s  house  or  residence,  but  to 
a  servant  of  his  in  the  Strand,  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  Lord  Monteagle,  though 
his  father  Lord  Morley  was  still  living, 
was  himself  a  peer  of  Parliament,  the 
Barony  of  Monteagle  having  descended 
to  him  on  the  death  of  his  mother*; 
and  his  regular  residence  wras  at  Mont¬ 
eagle  House,  Monteagle  Close,  South¬ 
wark,  which  is  now  standing^ ;  but 
this  being  too  far  off  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  there  being  then  no 
bridge  at  Westminster,  he  had  taken 
lodgings  in  the  Strand,  which  was 
then  as  fashionable  a  place  of  residence 
as  Bond-street  would  now  be|.  And 
who,  but  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  his  motions,  could  know,  that 
ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  was  residing  in  lodgings  in 
the  Strand  ? 

Another  proof  that  this  letter  was 
written  by  some  one  very  nearly  allied 
to,  or  connected  with  Lord  Monteagle, 
arises  from  the  letter  itself,  which  at 
first  was  written,  “  My  Lord,  out  of 
the  love  I  beare  your.’’  The  writer 
was  proceeding  to  say  “  Lordship,” 
but  thinking  that  too  personal,  and 
likely  to  point  out  the  writer  to  be 
some  relation,  altered  it  to  “  out  of 

*  See  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

J  Clark’s  Enquiry  as  to  “  God  save  the 
King,”  p.  85  ;  and  p.  81  a  view  of  the  house 
itself.  The  House  is  also  engraved  in  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  Lxxvin.  p.  777. 

X  See  Ben  Jonson’s  Comedy  of  Epicaene, 
or  The  Silent  Woman. 
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the  love  I  beare  to  some  of  youere 
frends,”  by  blotting  out  the  word 
‘‘your,”  in  the  first  instance,  and  add¬ 
ing  the  rest*. 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Abington,  as 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  of 
whose  treason  she  dreaded  the  detec¬ 
tion,  and  the  sister  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
whom  she  wished  to  save  from  de¬ 
struction  (for  probably  she  knew,  that 
from  other  engagements, her  father  Lord 
Morley  would  be  absent,  or  that  her 
brother  would  not  fail  to  warn  him), 
naturally  suggested  to  her  the  mode 
she  adopted,  in  which  she  certainly 
acted  with  considerable  dexterity.  And 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  it 
is  imagined,  are  so  strong,  as  to  leave 
very  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  she  was 
the  person  who  wrote  the  letter. 

As  the  original  materials  or  evidence 
for  the  principal  of  these  facts  lie  dis¬ 
persed,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  insert 
the  following  information. 

The  original  letter  to  Lord  Mont¬ 
eagle,  which  discovered  the  plot,  is 
still  remaining  in  the  State  Paper 


Office,  now  held  in  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster;  and  a  fac-simile 
of  it  is  given  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xii.  p.  200  *. 

The  original  tablet,  erected  by  Sir 
William  Wade  in  the  'Power,  is  still 
existing  there;  and  an  engraving,  and 
copies  of  the  inscriptions,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xii.  p. 
193. 

A11  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Plot,  in  manuscript,  corrected  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  is  now  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  and  printed  in 
the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  202*. 

King  James’s  own  account,  in  his 
Speech  to  the  Parliament,  is  printed  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol. 

ii.  p.  358,  and  reprinted  in  the  Archoe- 
ologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  200*.  A  Letter  of 
the  Earl  ofSalisbury  to  Sir  Chas.  Corn¬ 
wallis,  giving  an  account  of  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  Plot,  dated  Qth  Nov.  1605, 
is  inserted,  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  in  Winwood’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 1.  J.  S.  II. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  6. 

POSSESSING  a  Pedigree  of  the 
Ilokeby  Family,  duty  set  forth 
on  vellum,  several  yards  in  length, 
with  the  arms  properly  emblazoned, 
and  a  MS.  account  of  the  same  “once 
powerful  family,”  also  very  neatly 
written  upon  vellum,  and  as  long  as 
the  pedigree  ;  it  struck  me  the  other 
day,  for  the  first  time,  to  refer  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Poem,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  contained 
anything  which  they  might  tend  to 
elucidate.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  searched  the  notes  to  Rokeby,  where 
I  found  a  statement  of  the  family  pe¬ 
digree,  which  differing  in  various  re¬ 


spects  from  the  one  that  I  possess,  I 
am  induced  to  send  you  a  verbatim  et 
literatim  copy  of  both  for  insertion  in 
your  Magazine,  if  you  think  them 
worthy  the  space  they  must  necessa¬ 
rily  occupy.  I  of  course  do  not  mean 
to  assume  that  mine  is  the  correct  one, 
far  from  it,  I  would  only  surmise  that 
such  a  thing  is  probable,  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  apparently  the  more  an¬ 
cient,  as  it  contains  one  generation  less 
than  Sir  Walter’s,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  emblazoned  during  the  life 
of  the  last  member  of  the  family  which 
it  notices,  judging  at  least  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Genealogist  attached 

to  No.  17. 


Note  2nd  to  5th  Canto  of  Rokehy,  “Pedigree  of  the  House  of  Rokeby.” 

1.  “  Sir  Alex.  Rokeby,  Knt.  married  to  Sir  Hump.  Liftle’s  daughter "f. 

2.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tho.  Lumley’s  daughter. 

3.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Tho.  Hubban's  daughter. 

4.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Biggott’s  daughter. 

5.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  de  Melsass’  daughter,  of  Benne-hall,  in  Ilolderness. 

6.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton’s  daughter,  of  Weighill. 

7.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Wry’s  daughter. 

8.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  daughter  of  Mansfield,  heir  of  Morton. 

9.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Strode’s  daughter  and  heir. 

10.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Jas.  Strangwaye’s  daughter. 

1 1.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  Hotham’s  daughter. 

12.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Danby,  of  Yafforth,  daughter  and  heir  J. 

13.  Tho.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.  Constable’s  daughter,  of  Cliff,  Serjeant-at-Law. 


*  See  the  original  letter,  Archaeol.  vol.  xii.  p.  200*.  J  Lisle. 

X  Temp.  Henr.  VII.  mi.  and  from  him  is  the  House  of  Skyers  of  a  fourth  brother. 

14.  Chris- 
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14.  Christopher  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Lassells  of  Brackenburgh’s  daughter. 

15.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Thweng. 

16‘.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson’s  daughter,  of  Brough. 

17.  Frans.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Faucett’s  daughter,  Citizen  of  London. 

1  8.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Wicliffe,  of  Gales.” 

The  same  Pedigree  as  extracted  from  that  I  possess. 

1.  “Alexand.  Rokeby,  miles  =  filia  Humfri  Lysle,  mil. 

2.  Rad’us  Rokeby,  =  filia  Thome  Dn’i  Lumley. 

3.  Thomas  Rokeby,  mil.  =  filia  Thome  Hebburne,  mil. 

4.  Rad’us  Rokebye,  miles  =  filia  Rad3.  Bygot,  mil. 

5.  Thomas  Rokeby,  miles  =  filia  Jo.  de  Melsa,  of  B’ net  Hall,  in  Holdernes. 

G.  Rad’us  Rokebye,  ar.  =  filia  Briam  Stapleton  de  Wighel,  mil. 

7.  Thomas  Rokebye,  miles  =  filia  Rad3  Ewrye,  mil. 

8.  Rad’us  Rokebye,  ar.  =  filia  Symon’  Murston,  mil.  com.  Cest. 

9.  Thomas  Rokebye,  ar.  =  filia  Joh’nis  Hothome,  mil. 

10.  Rad’us  Rokebye,  miles  =  filia  Jacob’s  Strangways,  mil. 

11.  Thomas  Rokeby,  miles  =  filia  Joh’nis  Strode,  mil. 

After  this  the  various  branches  are  given. 

12.  Rad’us  Rokeby,  ar.  filius  et  heres  —  Margareta  filia  et  heres  Danbye  de  Yaforth. 

13.  Thomas  Rokeby,  ar.  =  filia  Constable  de  Clyff,  Sergh  at  Law. 

14.  Xpoferus  Rokeby,  ar.  =  filia  Roger  Lasselles. 

15.  Joh’nes  Rokebye,  ar.  fiJius  et  heres  =  filia  Thweng  et  heres  de  Eastheslerto. 

1 6.  Thomas  Rokebye,  filius  et  heres,  miles  =  filia  Rad.  Lawson  de  Burgh,  mil. 

17.  Franciscus  Rokebye,  filius  et  heres  Thomse  =  filia  Faucette  de  - - .” 


My  pedigree  in  this  line  ends  here, 
with  this  observation  of  the  Genealo¬ 
gist,  “  Francis,  the  root  of  the  family, 
hath  two  sonnes,  but  I  know  not  their 
names.’’ 

In  looking  over  these  statements,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  first  import¬ 
ant  difference  between  them  is  respect¬ 
ing  the  wife  of  Ralph  Rokeby  (No.  8), 
Sir  Walter’s  authority,  and  the  one 
which  I  copy,  each  bestowing  upon 
him  a  different  lady.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  he  had  two  waves,  which 
these  ladies  might  be,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  “whether  of  the  twain” 
was  the  mother  of  Tho.  Rokeby  (No.  9). 

The  observation  which  I  have  next 


to  make  is,  that  my  pedigree  gives  to 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  (No.  11),  that 
lady  for  a  wife  which  Sir  Walter’s  be¬ 
stows  upon  the  grandfather,  Thomas 
Rokeby  (No.  9),  and  vice  versa. 

And  my  last  remark  concerns  No. 
12.  From  this  Ralph  Rokeby,  Sir 
Walter  in  his  note  says,  “  is  the 
House  of  Skyers  of  a  fourth  brother:” 
this  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  the  matter, 
which  I  quote,  it  was  from  his  son 
Thomas  Rokeby  (No.  13),  through  his 
second  son  that  had  issue  (Thomas), 
that  the  House  of  Skyers  sprung,  as 
the  following  extracts  copied  literally 
from  my  pedigree  will  show. 


Rad’us  Rokeby,  ar.  (No.  12.)— j— Margaret,  filia  et  heres  Denbye  de  Yaforth. 

r - “J 

Thomas  Rokebye,  ar.  (No.  1 3.) — | — Filia,  Constable  de  ClyflF,  Sergeant  at  Law. 
Thomas  Roke-^pCaterina,  filia  Leigh  Xpoferus  Roke-=Filia  Ro-  Rad’us  Rokeby,  Mas- 


by  de  Ho¬ 
tham. 


de  Adlington,  in  by,  ar.  (No.  ger  Las-  ter  of  the  Requeste, 

Cheshire.  14.)  selles.  neuer  married. 


William  Rokeby  de  Hotham,  filius  et  heres— p- Dorothea,  filia  William  Rokeby*  de  Skyers 
Thomae.  I  Hall,  ar. 


William  Rokeby  de  Hotham,  et  Skyers  by  purchase -y-Francisca,  filia  la  de  William  Hick  de 
from  Co.  Darcey.  |  Gainsburgh,  militis. 

1 - ;  1 

Alexander  Rokeby,  filius  et  heres  Willi’ mi — Margareta  filia  4a  Johannis  Coke  de  Holkham, 

Rokeby  de  Skyers.  com.  Norfolk,  ar. 


With  whom  in  this  line  it  concludes. 


*  From  my  Pedigree  it  appears  that  this  William  Rokeby  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
“  Ralph  Rokeby  de  Skyers,  ar.  Sargeant  at  Law,”  who  was  the  only  brother  of  Thomas 
Rokeby  (No.  13.)  and  who  is  the  first  Rokeby  that  I  can  find  as  “de  Skyrs.” 

The 
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The  MS.  which  accompanies  this 
Pedigree  is  a  narrow  scroll,  between 
three  and  four  yards  in  length,  ad¬ 
dressed  “To  my  Right  Honb,e  Col- 
lonell  Sr  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knight,  in 
the  words  of  his  learned  Cozen  Ralph 
Rokeby  *,  Esquire/’  and  pretends  to 
be  “  A  Copie  of  the  Book  ofyour  origi- 
nall  drawne  from  that  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  your  great  uncle  Ra.  Rokebie, 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  directed  to  his  three 
nephews,  Tho.  Will,  and  Ralph  Roke¬ 
by,  written  by  mee  Thomas  Hen- 
shaw,  Esq.  Capt.  in  your  regiment, 
in  the  service  of  his  most  Christian 
Matie  Lewis  the  13  King  of  France 
and  Nauarre  :  at  our  Garrison  of  Ami¬ 
ens,  Jan.  26,  1650.”  It  is  evidently  a 
Copy  of  that  from  which  Sir  Walter 
extracted  his  anecdotes  relating  to 
“  Parson  Blackwood  and  Sir  Willyam 
Walleis,”  and  “the  fellow  swine  and 
bragging  fryarf;’’  but  Sir  Walter 
hardly  concludes  the  sentence  respect¬ 
ing  the  latter,  for  after  “on  which  a 
jargon  was  made’’  where  he  ends, 
follows,  “  which  for  brevity’s  sake  I 
omit,”  which  said  love  of  brevity  has 
unfortunately  deprived  us  of  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  genuine  copy  of 
a  very  humourous  song.  However,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  say  concerning  it : 
“This  song  I  tell  you  old  Will.  Lu¬ 
ther  Sr  Edmund  Mantrever’s  man,  held 
so  rare  a  record  that  he  would  not 
teach  it  to  his  sonne  for  feare  his  skill 
in  antiquity  should  thereby  be  ble¬ 
mished,”  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  antiquaries  thought  not  lightly  of 
themselves  even  in  those  days ;  but  I 
must  proceed  with  one  short  extract 
more,  as  it  may  assist  us  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  within  something  like  a  centurv, 
the  time  when  the  writer  of  this  ac¬ 
count  lived,  which  Sir  Walter  says 
“is  uncertain.’’  “Of  this  jargon  I 
have  seen  (in  an  ancient  written  hand 
before  the  prints  were  known )  a  com’ent 
of  some  paraphrasing  fryar  of  Newbo- 
rough  (as  I  guesse)  for  yr  Cozen  Sr 
Will.  Bellousis  owner  thereof  gave  it 
mee,  concluding  that  the  gude  father 
fryar  was  felloniously  troubled  and 
bitten  with  the  sow.’’ 

*  This  was  no  doubt  the  Ralph  Rokeby 
“  Master  of  the  Requeste,  neuer  married,” 
and  his  three  nephews  were  with  as  little 
question  Thomas  (No.  16.)  the  grandson 
of  his  brother  Christopher,  and  William 
and  Ralph,  the  two  grandsons  of  his  other 
brother  Thomas  de  Hotham. 

•f  Vide  note  to  Rokeby. 


And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  having  al¬ 
ready  I  fear  occupied  to  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  I  must  conclude,  being 
first  permitted  to  say  that  though  this 
MS.  and  its  companion,  the  Pedigree 
are  treated  with  profound  respect  by 
myself;  yet  if  this  should  meet  the 
eye  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  would  afford  him  the 
slightest  pleasure,  they  are  entirely  at 
his  service;  as  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  in  the  hands  of  so 
highly  gifted  and  deservedly  celebrated 
an  antiquary  would  much  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  grati¬ 
fication  I  now  feel  in  being  enabled 
to  call  myself  their  proprietor.  G.  S. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Sept.  7. 


O  U  R  Correspondent,  “  G.  A.” 

X  (part  i.  p.  605,  Suppl.)  surely 
much  underrates  our  noble  Metropo- 
polis.  “  Take  away  St.  Paul’s  and 
Waterloo  Bridge’’  (for  Westminster 
Abbey  though  added,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  forgot),  “  what  is  there 
in  London  to  brag  of?”  Is  the  fine 
Bridge  of  Westminster  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  structure?  Has  he  never  viewed 
it  from  the  [Arch-] Bishop’s  Walk,  at 
Lambeth  ?  from  which  spot  the  agree¬ 
able  symmetry  and  moderate  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  semicircular  arches  are  far 


more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  wide 
elliptical  ones  of  Waterloo. 

With  respect  to  the  “great  lot  of 
houses  collected  together  without  taste, 
magnificence,  or  splendour,”  I  should 
have  supposed  that  Regent-street,  Port- 
land-place,  someofour  squares,  and,  I 
might  add,  the  great  improvements  on 
the  site  of  Moorfields,  might  not  have 
been  included  in  his  severe  censure. 
Let  me,  however,  acknowledge  that  I 
cordially  join  in  your  Correspondent’s 
remark  that  Government  has  never 
been  impressed  by  the  repeated  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  subject  in  your  “va¬ 
luable  record,”  of  which  we  have  a 
glaring  proof  from  the  Bridge  he  so 
justly  admires.  I  advert  to  Somerset- 
place,  (an  ornament  to  the  capital 
that  “G.  A.’’  omits  noticing)  which 
to  this  hour  remains  in  an  unfinished 
state,  though  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  on 
40,000/.  being  voted  for  the  British 
Museum,  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  finishing  that  edi¬ 
fice  ;  and  Air.  Croker  said  that  the 
East  wing  would  afford  three  galle¬ 
ries  400  feet  long,  and  O’O  wide. 


As 
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As  the  City  of  London  already  pos¬ 
sesses  the  finest  Protestant  Church  in 
the  world,  and  Westminster  its  far- 
famed  venerable  Abbey ;  no  structure, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  more 
proper  and  more  approved  of  by  the 
nation,  than  the  long  proposed  Palace 


for  our  august  Sovereign,  on  a  scale  that 
shall  at  least  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any 
in  Europe.  Our  Metropolis  then  might 
rank  the  first  without  dispute  ;  which 
even  at  present,  on  many  accounts,  has 
a  strong  claim  to  be  so  considered. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  W.  L. 


Monument  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham ,  Knt. 


THIS  handsome  Monument  is  on 
the  North  wall  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  at  Lewes,  and  bears  the 
following  remarkable  inscription  : 

“  Here  under  lye  buried  the  bodies  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Pelham,  Knt.  (son  of  Sir 
Wm.  Pelham,  of  Laughton),  and  Dame 
Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Sack- 
ville,  Esq.  grandfather  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Tho.  (late)  Earl  of  Dorset.  They  had  is¬ 
sue  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

“  His  valrs  proofe,  his  manlie  virtues,  prayse 
Cannot  be  m&rshall’d  in  this  narrow 
roome  ;  [dayes 

His  brave  exploit  in  great  King  Henry  s 
Among  the  worthye  hath  a  worthier 
tombe  : 


What  time  the  French  sought  to  have 
sack’t  Sea-Ford, 

This  Pelham  did  repel  ’em  back  abroad.” 

Obiit  15  Decembris  anno  D’ni  1595. 
iEtatis  sum  44. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  Q. 

N  opening  the  ground  for  materials 
to  repair  roads  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  Hamlet  or  Lordship  of  Spittle- 
gate,  next  Harlaxton,  near  Grantham 
in  Lincolnshire,  last  winter,  a  dry  cave 
was  discovered  hewn  out  of  the  white 
stone  rock,  wherein  was  found  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  and  barley,  as  black  as 
ink,  mixed  apparently  with  burnt 
*  ashes. 
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ashes.  In  the  same  place  lay  a  pair  of 
antient  stone  querns.  The  bottom  stone, 
13  inches  diameter,  contained  a  hole 
in  the  middle  2$  inches  wide  for  a 
spindle;  the  upper  stone  something 
like  a  sugar-loar,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  for  the  spindle,  and  another  in 
the  side  for  a  shaft  to  turn  the  stone 
round  with  one  hand,  whilst  corn  was 
dropped  down  with  the  other  like  a 
hopper  ;  the  flour  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  cloth  on  a  table.  Several 
instances  of  these  querns,  found  in 
Yorkshire,  are  noticed  in  Hargrave’s 
“  History  of  Knaresborough,”  p.  13y  ; 
but  where  and  bv  whom  this  cave  was 
in  use,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
foundations  or  earthworks  any  where 
near  the  place.  Before  the  inclosure, 
this  spot  was  woody  and  thorny,  part 
of  the  common  cow  pasture ;  and  a 
remarkably  high  dry  situation,  com¬ 
manding  a  very  extensive  prospect  all 
round,  a  mile  or  more  from  any  town, 
and  fitting  for  a  store  and  hiding-place 
for  plunderers.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  10. 

T  an  early  period  of  my  life,  when 
I  began  the  study  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  grew  very  metaphysical,  as 
I  conceived,  and  was  in  my  own  esti¬ 
mation  quite  capable  of  determining 
the  grand  questions  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  derivation  of  all  effects 
from  their  most  recondite  causes,  I 
used  to  indulge  my  leisure  in  settling 
the  motives  of  the  actions  of  my  friends ; 
— I  developed  their  dispositions  from 
their  external  demeanour,  and  held 
fast  the  legal  principle  of  judging  of 
the  hidden  motive  by  the  overt  act. 
But  I  had  not  always  discretion  enough 
to  conceal  my  opinion,  and  having  two 
or  three  very  narrow  escapes  from  the 
ultima  ratio  of  offended  gentlemen, 
and  the  rude  shock  of  John  Bull  and 
his  family,  the  doctrine  seemed  to 
grow  very  unpopular,  and  I  judged  it 
most  prudent  to  withdraw  from  this 
part  of  my  pursuits :  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  my  subsequent  years  have 
passed  over  with  considerably  less  diffi¬ 
culty,  than  they  did  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  my  philosophical  penetration. 
I  have,  however,  very  lately  fallen  into 
company  with  a  gentleman  of  about 
half  my  own  age,  and  much  more  lei¬ 
sure,  without  so  much  experience,  who 
is  far  advanced  beyond  the  vanity  of 


[Sept. 

seeking  applause,  but  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  happy  calm  of  a  Sexagenarian, 
who  can  weigh  all  that  passes  in  a 
more  equal  balance.  He  has  taken  up 
the  science  of  motive-mongering,  and 
assured  me  with  perfect  confidence 
that  he  had  discovered  the  grand  se¬ 
cret  of  developing  every  character,  and 
of  reviewing  as  a  regiment  marching 
before  him  in  ordinary  time,  all  the 
internal  system  of  mind  and  intention 
of  every  one  of  his  friends.  Being 
myself  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  had  undergone,  it  became  my 
duty  to  check  his  career,  which  was 
very  rapidly  conducting  him  into  all 
the  labyrinths  of  phrenology,  and  was 
about  to  place  hint  on  the  precipice  of 
dishonour ! 

As  I  one  day  accompanied  him  to 
my  house,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
meet  an  intelligent  party,  who  would 
have  seen  and  esteemed  his  merit  and 
talents,  he  stopped  short  in  the  street, 
and  asserted  that  he  knew  the  reason 
of  my  invitation ;  and  as  he  said  this, 
after  a  pause,  I  demanded  what  it  was, 
supposing  that  I  had  incautiously  dis¬ 
closed  it.  “  You  want  me/’  said  he 
in  reply,  “  to  entertain  your  friends, 
because  you  can’t  do  it  yourself/*  I 
forebore  the  insult,  and  assured  him  it 
was  purely  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  and  shewiug  him¬ 
self  to  advantage  to  some  scientific 
men.  He  desired  to  be  excused.  I 
pressed  him;  he  persisted;  and  I  let 
him  go,  whispering  as  we  separated, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  their  scrutiny. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  him 
walking  with  one  of  these  very  friends, 
and  they  were  attracted  by  a  venera¬ 
ble  man  in  the  wane  of  years,  who 
gave  them  a  silent  look  of  solicitation, 
which  they  could  not  mistake ;  his 
companion,  prompted  by  a  momentary 
benevolence, gave  himsomething  worth 
his  acceptance,  which  the  old  man  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  fervency  and  grati¬ 
tude.  “You  would  not  have  done 
that  alone,”  said  our  philosopher ; 
“  you  purchased  his  praises,  that  I 
might  hear  them,  and  because  you 
saw  our  friend  passing  by.”  He  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  not  thought  for  a 
moment.  “Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Mo¬ 
tive-monger,  “  self  was  the  Deity  of 
your  service,  and  the  old  beggar  the 
happy  instrument  of  your  devotion  1” 

Soon  after  this,  my  son,  aftej  a  long 
and  tried  attachment,  was  preparing 
to  marry  a  young  lady  of  suitable  con¬ 
nection, 
«  * 
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ncction,  fortune,  and  qualifications  for 
happiness.  Just  as  the  articles  were 
signed,  arid  the  preparatory  steps  ar¬ 
ranged,  our  wily  philosopher  accosted 
him  with  his  usual  freedom,  “Well, 
Tom,  I  hear  you  are  soon  to  marry, — 
you  think  you  are  attached  to  the  lady, 
but  you  are  mistaken,  for  you  dare  not 
confess  to  yourself  that  you  hate  her.’’ 
— My  son  was  irritated,  and  prepared 
to  shew  his  anger,  when  the  philoso¬ 
pher  retreated  a  few  steps,  and  said, 
“  You  are  going  to  marry  her  connec¬ 
tions,  and  she  is  the  helpless  victim  !” 
My  son  drove  him  to  the  wall,  and  he 
came  to  me  to  complain  ! — Poor  igno¬ 
rant  man!  said  I,  you  have  mistaken 
your  talent, — you  imagine  yourself 
another  Rochefoucault,  and  that  you 
may  speak  with  impunity;  if  your 
judgment  was  matured,  you  would 
learn  that  silence  is  the  first  symptom 
of  prudence  and  skill ;  and  that  if  you 
were  in  the  palace  of  Truth,  she  would 
best  shew  you  the  merit  of  benevolence 
and  conciliation. 

This  system  of  motives  has  been 
lately  not  a  little  encouraged  in  its 
cynical  progress  by  the  introduction  of 
Phrenology,  a  science  which  I  have 
been  told  Dr.  Gall,  the  first  founder  of 
it,  wholly  relinquished,  from  a  very 
obvious  discovery  that  he  could  not 
reduce  it  to  fixed  principles.  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  his  pupil,  with  bolder 
zeal  and  more  ardent  practice,  has 
been  lecturing  to  astonished  parties, 
and  shewing  them  by  the  bumps  and 
shallows  of  their  skulls,  that  their 
whole  merit  and  demerit  cannot  be 
hid,  at  least  from  his  view,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  happen  to  be  bald. — 
Thus  the  science  of  Motives  has  be¬ 
come  an  easy  study  ;  and  as  soon  as  an 
enemy  wishes  to  discover  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  any  action  or  sentiment,  of 
any  insult  or  complacency,  he  is  now 
referred  to  the  great  collection  of  mark¬ 
ed  skulls  and  models  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  De'Ville,  where  he  soon  disco¬ 
vers,  or  thinks  he  discovers,  the  latent 
cause.  One  says,  if  he  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  osfrontis,  so  has  my  friend, 
then  he  means  well,  for  that  is  the  seat 
of  benevolence;  or,  his  admiration  of 
my  daughter,  or  peradventure  my  wife, 
was  base,  for  he  has  a  protuberant  oc¬ 
ciput,  and  that  is  the  seat  of  the  bad 
passions !  or  he  cannot  have  much  de¬ 
votion,  though  he  talks  well  on  theo¬ 
logy,  for  I  perceived  a  great  shallow 
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across  the  sutures.  Another  gentleman 
with  very  anxious  enquiry  was  seen 
looking  for  all  the  skulls  which  had 
either  an  elevation  or  a  hollow  beyond 
those  sutures.  Now  this  young  man  of 
fashion  having  received  a  challenge  for 
the  next  morning,  was  desirous  of  pre¬ 
viously  knowing  whether  himself  or 
his  antagonist  had  the  most,  or  any, 
courage;  and  1  observed  him  look  very 
grave,  when  he  found  a  bust  most  re¬ 
sembling  the  latter,  which  discovered 
a  greater  elevation  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  scalp  than  on  his  own  ! 

It  is  very  remarkable,  whatever  may 
be  said  by  the  Celebes,  that  female 
skulls  have  very  scarcely  a  protuberant 
occiput,  from  which  I  should  be  led 
to  conclude,  as  a  liberal  phrenologist 
would  assert,  that  the  ladies  are  free 
from  all  bad  passions ; — but  I  shall  for¬ 
bear  to  develope  their  motives,  lest  I 
get  into  bad  bread  at  home.  All  this 
shows  that  philosophers  are  not  always 
mistaken,  though  they  may  be  run 
away  with  by  visionary  schemes. 

My  friend  the  Motive-monger  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  system,  and 
pursued  it  with  his  accustomed  ardour. 
He  never  examined  his  head  so  much 
in  the  glass;  his  very  arms  and  fingers 
ached  with  continually  feeling  different 
parts  of  his  bald  pate;  he  challenged 
himself  with  vices  he  never  had  prac¬ 
tised  ;  he  gave  himself  credit  for  vir¬ 
tues  he  had  never  exercised;  he  thought 
at  one  time  that  he  could  have  gained 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  at  another, 
that  he  was  fit  for  the  see  of  either 
York  or  Canterbury.  One  day  I  found 
him  desponding  over  a  skeleton,— ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  hanged  for  murder  or 
forgery;  and  at  another,  aspiring  to 
be  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  His 
unrelaxed  ardour  at  length  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  into  a  stupor  of  mind, 
which  gave  evidence  of  ungovernable 
perplexities  that  threatened  insanity  or 
idiotcy.  Instead  of  his  customary  ur¬ 
banity  and  agreeable  conversation  on 
almost  all  literary  topics,  he  sat  with 
fixed  eyes  comparing  the  foreheads, 
chins,  and  noses  of  the  company;  and 
when  the  news  was  conveyed  to  him 
that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Upper  House,  instead  of  express¬ 
ing  applause  or  concern,  he  inquired 
what  was  the  shape  of  Lord  Liverpool’s 
forehead  ! 

What  I  have  seen  of  the  world  is 
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sufficient  to  assure  me  that  neither 
motives,  nor  skulls,  nor  the  brains 
contained  in  them,  are  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  any  fixed  and  certain 
rules  ;  they  are  made  to  find  their  own 
way  in  the  world  by  the  most  prudent 
judgment  which  they  can  form,  and  it 
is  not  by  comparison  of  skull  with 
skull,  its  breadth  or  its  thickness,  that 
the  true  character  of  the  man  within  it 
can  be  discovered.  A.  H. 


Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Aug.  30. 

Correspondent  Col.  Mac- 
JL  donald  has  pointed  out  an  appa¬ 
rent  incongruity  in  the  l()th  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  he 
is  desirous  to  rectify  by  an  hypothesis 
that  the  fixed  stars  were  created  many 
ages  before  the  solar  system,  of  which 
the  earth  forms  a  part ;  and  that  the 
words  “he  made  the  Stars  also,’’  al¬ 
lude  only  to  the  planets  and  the  comets 
revolving  round  the  sun  ;  and  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  created,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  earth,  at  the  period  ad¬ 
verted  to  by  Moses,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Before  1  offer  any  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  point,  Mr.  Macdonald 
must  be  aware  that  a  still  greater  in¬ 
congruity  exists  with  regard  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  sun  itself,  which,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  account,  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fourth  day,  although 
“  the  evening  and  the  morning”  are 
stated  to  have  formed  component  parts 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  days. 
With  respect  to  his  hypothesis,  that 
the  stars  also  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  planetary  bodies  only,  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  “stars’’ was  taken,  at  the  time 
when  Moses  wrote  his  History  of  the 
Creation.  The  first  mention  of  “  stars’’ 
will  be  found  in  the  5th  verse  of  the 
15th  chapter  of  Genesis,  when  the 
promise  of  a  numerous  progeny  was 
made  to  Abraham — “  and  he  brought 
him  forth  abroad,  and  said,  Look  now 
toward  Heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if 
thou  be  able  to  number  them  ;  and  He 
said  to  him,  so  shall  thy  seed  be.’’ 
This  is  also  repeated  in  the  i 7th  verse 
of  the  22d  chapter  of  Genesis — “I  will 
multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea 
shore.”  It  is  here  very  evident  that 
the  whole  firmament  of  stars  was 
alluded  tp  ;  and  the  probability  there¬ 
fore  is,  that  the  words  “  he  made  the 
stars  also,’’  have  a  reference  to  the 
fixed  stars  generally,  and  not  merely  to 


the  planets  forming  a  part  of  our  solar 
svstem.  The  idea  entertained  by  your 
Correspondent,  that  the  fixed  stars  were 
created  many  ages  prior  to  the  globe  we 
inhabit,  does  not  seem  to  be  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  Moses ;  since  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  5  th  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  says — 
“  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea¬ 
ven  and  th e  earth  by  which  we  natu¬ 
rally  understand  that  they  were  called 
at  the  same  tune  into  existence ;  but 
whether  this  period  maybe  justly  con¬ 
sidered  as  at  tlie  distance  of  (iOOO  years 
only,  when  Colonel  Macdonald  sup¬ 
poses  the  solar  system  to  have  been 
created  j  or  “  in  the  beginning  of 


time,”  when  that  gentleman  imagines 


the  fixed  stars  were  allotted  their  places 
in  the  great  Canopy  of  Heaven,  must 
be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  de¬ 
termine.  My  sole  object  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  communication  is  merely  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  I  hope  impartially ,  whether 
an  hypothesis,  founded  (no  doubt)  on 
very  proper  motives,  is,  or  is  not 
founded  in  truth,  The  enlarged  views 
of  your  Correspondent,  respecting  the 
boundless  magnificence  and  grandeur 
of  the  Universe,  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  his  understanding,  and  natu¬ 
rally  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  Creator  himself,  and  to  ejaculate 
with  Milton, 

- “  These  are  thy  glorious  works, 

parent  of  good, 

Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair  !  TiiyselP  how  wondrous 
then  ! 

bnspeakable!  who  sit’st  above  the  Heavens, 
To  us  invisible  J” 

Yours,  &c.  E.  T.  Pilgrim. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  12. 

WHEN  a  knight,  armed  to  ap¬ 
pearance  in  panoply  of  proof, 
enters  the  lists,  and  throws  down  his 
gauntlet  as  a  challenge  to  all  comers,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  those  who  are  not  so 
well  provided  with  weapons,  nor  so 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  them,  shrink 
back  from  the  encounter.  Thus  did  I, 
on  reading  the  letter  of  .7.  S.  H.  in 
your  last  Supplement,  allow  my  discre¬ 
tion  to  overcome  mv  valour,  and  de¬ 
cline  contending  with  him  on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  word  heard.  But 
since  *B.  whose  paper  appears  in  p. 
104,  and  who  is  not  quite  so  formid;- 
hie  an  antagonist  as  the  champion  on 
iv hose  side  he  has  ranged  himself, 
chooses  to  engage  in  the  contest,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  adventuring  to 
break  a  Iaitec  with  him,  in  honour  of 
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the  flannel  Orthoepy,  trusting  that 
sttme  one,  more  equally  matched  with 
the  first  challenger,  may  afterwards 
prove  the  inefficacy  of  his  cumbrous 
armour  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause. 

To  begin  with  *B.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Johnson  in  support  of  the  opinions  of 
J.  S.  H.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all 
id  1  hands  that  Johnson,  great  as  lie 
was,  had  his  peculiarities;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  his  very  partial  biogra¬ 
pher,  Boswell,  for  asserting  that  one 
of  these  was  his  Obstinacy  in  support¬ 
ing  theories  or  opinions  which  he  had 
previously  taken  up,  frequently  upon 
very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds. 
He  first  made  up  his  mind  upon  a 
given  subject;  and  then,  if  his  opinion 
was  untenable,  amused  himself,  and 
exercised  his  ingenuity,  by  adducing 
arguments  in  its  defence. 

Of  the  word  now  under  consideration 
theDoctor  remarks,  that  to  pronounce  it 
herd  would  form  a  single  exception  to 
the  sound  of  ear  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  let¬ 
ters  ear,  when  combined,  have  four 
distinct  sounds.  The  first,  which  may 
be  called  their  proper  sound,  as  being 
that  which  most  frequently  occurs, 
and  analogous  to  the  sound  of  ea  united 
with  other  consonants,  is  similar  in 
effect  to  eer,  as  in  ear,  hear,  fear,  rear , 
ike.  The  second  sound  resembles  that 
of  air,  as  in  bear,  swear,  pear,  &c. 
The  third  resembles  that  of  ar,  as  in 
heart ;  and  the  fourth  that  of  ur,  as  in 
chearful,  fearful;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  the  late  John  Philip  Kemble, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarity 
of  some  of  his  canons,  must  be  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  masters  of  his 
native  language,  used  to  adopt  burd  as 
the  pronunciation  of  beard.  If  it  be 
objected,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of 
Walker,  that  the  pronunciation  of 
chearful  and  fearful  should  not  be 
such  as  I  have  here  given,  and  that 


Kemble’s  peculiarities  are  no  authority 
at  all,  I  trust  that  the  other  examples, 
which  I  doubt  not  are  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  Johnson,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  dogma  on  this  point 
is  not  implicitly  to  be  received.  It  is 
worth  while  to  observe,  that,  in  a  note 
on  the  identical  passage  in  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson  quoted  by  *B.  (see 
8vo  edition,  1804,  vol.  ili.  p.  215,) 
Mr.  Malone  remarks  that  this  word, 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was  “fre¬ 
quently  written,  as  doubtless  it  was 
pronounced,  hard.”  This  mode  is 
still  to  be  met  with  among  the  natives 
of  Scotland. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  my 
endeavour  to  state  the  merits  of  this 
question,  I  will  venture,  although  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  Father  of 
English  Poesy  as  your  Correspondent 
J.  S.  Id.,  to  examine  the  arguments 
which  he  brings  forward  on  his  side. 

He  says  that  the  verb  io  hear  is  re¬ 
gular*.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Murray,  and  other  grammarians,  for 
affirming  that  it  is  not.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  with  certainty  derive  the 
pronunciation  of  the  imperfect  tense 
and  participle  from  that  of  the  present. 

Such  is  the  genius  of  the  English 
language,  that  the  mode  of  writing  a 
word  affords  but  slight  proof  of  the 
manner  of  pronouncing  it.  This  will 
be  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
what  has  been  said  on  the  different 
sounds  of  ear.  Yet  to  the  orthography 
of  liered  and  heered  J.  S.  H.  refers  as 
his  strongest  argument.  In  Chaucer 
we  find  herte  written  for  heart.  Yet 
J.  S.  H.  I  presume,  will  not  insist 
that  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the 
word  should  be  heert.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  it  often  rhvmes  with  smerte 
(smart),  we  should  infer  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  sound  is  correct.  To  what,  then, 
would  this  lead  us?  Herte  is  now  be¬ 
come  heart ,  and  pronounced  hart. 


*  In  this  respect  the  English  language  seems  to  have  undergone  many  changes.  Verbs 
which  were  formerly  considered  regular  are  no  longer  so;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  irregu¬ 
lar  verbs  have  lost  their  irregularities.  I  will  quote  from  Chaucer,  as  I  conceive  J.  S.  H. 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  authority  to  which  he  himself  refers.  In  the  very  outset  of  the 
“Canterbury  Tales”  we  have  instances  of  both  kinds  : 

“  Of  fustian  lie  wered  (wore)  a  gipon.” 

“  Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 

And  carf  (carved)  before  his  fader  at  the  table.” 

Even  in  our  own  days  innovations,  or,  if  you  will,  corruptions  of  this  kind,  are  creeping 
in.  Thus  it  has  become  common  to  make  the  verb  to  light  (accendere)  irregular.  I  light, 
I  Ut,  I  have  lit.  The  v<?rb  to  lean  (incum.bere)  appears  in  many  modern  works  similarly 
corrupted.  I  lean,  I  Leant ,  I  ha ve  leant,  which  thus  becomes  confounded  with  I  lent ,  &c. 
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From  analogy,  fared,  which  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heard ,  should  follow  the 
pronunciation  mentioned  by  Malone — 
hard. 

Any  argument  dependent  upon 
rhyme  cannot  be  considered  as  con¬ 
clusive.  Poets  in  all  periods,  since 
rhyme  became  an  appendage  of  Eng¬ 
lish  verse,  have  taken  licences  in  this 
respect.  Chaucer  himself,  from  whom 
411  J.  S.  H.’s  examples  are  taken, 
abound  with  such. 

“  Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede  1 
A  lie  ful  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  rede  2.” 

“  And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poule’s, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules.” 

“  A  wert,  and  thereon  stode  a  tuft  of  heres3 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowe’s  eres  4.” 

I  willingly  admit  that,  in  calling 
these  rhymes  irregular,  I  do  so  with 
reference  to  the  present  pronunciation 
of  the  words;  and  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  any  proof  that  can  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  decide  whether,  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  the  words  mede,  rede,  were 
perfectly  consonant,  or  dissimilar  as  at' 
present.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
heard,  and  any  of  the  rhymes  to  it 
which  J.  S.  H.  produces. 

All  that  I  contend  for  is  that,  as 
language  in  the  lapse  of  time  under¬ 
goes  various  changes,  it  is  absurd  to 
require,  upon  grounds  by  no  means 
clear,  that  the  alleged  ancient  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  one  word  should  be  retained, 
while  no  objection  is  raised  to  the  in¬ 
novations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  sound  of  others  of  analogous  or¬ 
thography.  To  carry  an  argument  to 
its  full  extent  often  shews  its  absurdity. 
Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  rhymes  of 
J.  S.  H.  The  following  lines,  which 
I  remember  to  have  heard  chaunted  by 
a  village  hoyden  some  years  ago,  when 
rustics  were  not  addicted  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  are  certes  not  from 
the  pen  of  a  superior  poet,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  generally  known  to  your  re¬ 
fined  readers  ;  but  as  they  suit  my  pur¬ 
pose  I  shall  not  apologise  for  their  in¬ 
troduction. 

What  care  I  how  black  I  be  ? 

Twenty  pounds  will  marry  me. 

If  twenty  won’t,  forty  shall, 

Is’nt  Bet  a  bouncing  girl  ? 

It  is  certain  that  among  uneducated 
persons  girl  is  pronounced  gal — a  fact 
of  which  Geoffrey  Crayon  takes  notice 
(vide  The  Stage  Coach.)  But  I  doubt 
not  .T.  S.  II.  would  be  infinitely  horri¬ 

l  mead.  *  red.  3  hairs.  4  ears. 


fied  if  any  one  were  to  maintain  the 
correctness  of  that  pronunciation  on 
the  authority  of  the  above  quoted 
rhyme. 

But  admitting  that  rhyme  is  of  su¬ 
preme  authority  in  determining  tke 
pronunciation  of  words,  J.  STL’s  logic 
is  erroneous.  He  produces  a  couplet 
in  which  heard  is  made  to  correspond 
with  sweard  (sword)  and  then  another 
in  which  sweard  answers  to  heard. 
Therefore,  says  he,  heard  and  heard 
have  similar  sounds.  But  what  proof 
have  we  that  the  ancient  and  modern 
pronunciation  of  beard  are  identical  ? 
1  think  it  perfectly  possible  that  the 
case  is  not  so.  Sward,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  more  particularly  in 
Scotland,  is  pronounced  swurd  or 
swerd,  lull  power  being  given  to  the  w. 
Heard  therefore  to  rhyme  with  it  must 
follow  the  mode  of  Kemble  formerly 
alluded  to;  and  if  so  J.  S.  H.’s  syllo¬ 
gism  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  in  truth  the  matter  is  not  worth 
an  argument.  It  is  undoubtedly  custom. 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma 
loquendi. 

The  pronunciation  lieerd,  for  which 
your  Correspondent  contends,  is  I 
think  never  met  with  in  the  present 
day,  except  in  the  mouths  of  natives 
of  the  northern  counties,  or  of  such 
as  have  associated  much  with  them. 
It  is  in  short  regarded  as  a  provincial¬ 
ism;  and  so  long  as  the  usage  of  well- 
educated  persons  points  to  herd,  that 
must  be  regarded  as  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  word  in  question. 

Having  mentioned  Kemble  as  an  au¬ 
thority,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  ex¬ 
posed  myself  to  be  twitted  for  quoting 
one  who  was  so  eccentric  in  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  as  to  give  to  aches  the  sound 
of  aitclies.  This  fanciful  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  as  is  well  known,  has  called  forth 
the  jeers  of  wits  and  witlings  without 
number  since  it  was  first  hazarded. 
The  only  defence  of  it  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  grounded  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  line  in  which  the 
word  occurs, 

- “  I  ’ll  rack  thee  with  old  cromps  ; 

fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches;  make  thee 
roar 

That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din.” 

Tempest,  Act  1.  Scene  2. 

but,  as  Lord  Byron  observes  (see  Med- 
win’s  Conversations)  is  at  variance 
with  its  correct  etymology.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  Butler,  in 

his 
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his  Hudibras,  introduced  aches  as  a 
rhyme  to  catches;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  he,  however  small  the 
restraint  which  he  usually  places  upon 
his  Pegasus,  would  have  ventured  upon 
so  extravagant  a  neglect  of  consonance, 
had  there  not  been  in  his  day  some  au¬ 
thority  or  other  for  the  pronunciation 
which  he  seems  to  have  adopted. 

Yours,  8cc.  VV.  C.  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Sept.  6. 

N  reading  your  last  Supplement, 
p.  57(),  1  felt  much  surprised  at 
the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  poetry, 
from  your  Taunton  correspondent  T. 
In  the  first  place  T.  ascribes  the  origin 
of  poetry  to  the  “ancient  Hebrew, ’’ 
and  to  its  being  “so  exactly  calculated 
for  that  fine  and  poetical  language.” 
Hebrew  poems  are  certainly  the  finest 
as  well  as  the  earliest  in  existence ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
Hebrew’s  giving  birth  to  poetry.  The 
original  cause  of  poetry  is  much  more 
remote.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
nature  of  man.  Constituted  as  he  every 
where  is,  whether  the  language  he 
speaks  be  a  poetical  one  or  not,  he  will 
occasionally,  in  every  region  of  the 
earth,  break  forth  into  poetical  effu¬ 
sions.  Poetry  is  universally  the  natural 
language!  of  intense  feeling,  whether 
that  feeling  be  Hebrew  or  English, 
Italian  or  Indian,  Spanish  or  African. 
This,  and  not  the  structure  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  was  the  cause  of  its  “  becoming 
the  medium  of  prophecy  and  religious 
instruction.” 

Here  we  see  the  reason  why  a  plen¬ 
tiful  crop  of  poets  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  external  causes  ;  upon 
national  institutions  that  restrain  or 
give  the  rein  to  nature,  upon  climate, 
upon  local  situation,  or  other  similar 
causes,  suited  to  excite  or  deaden  feel¬ 
ing,  to  raise  or  lull  asleep  sentiment  or 
fancy.  For  instance,  the  fine  tract  of 
Asia  Minor,  how  plentifully  did  it  pro¬ 
duce  great  men  of  every  sort?  and  how 
was  it  that  it  did  so?  “The  purity  and 
benignity  of  the  air,  the  varieties  of  the 
fruits  and  fields,  the  beauty  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  rivers,  and  the  constant  gales 
from  the  happy  isles  of  the  Western 
Sea,  all  conspire  to  bring  its  produc¬ 
tions  of  every  kind  to  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  ;  they  inspire  that  mildness  of 
temper  and  flow  of  fancy,  which  favour 
the  most  extensive  views,  and  give  the 
finest  conceptrons  of  nature  and  truth. 
Good  sense  is  indeed  said  to  be  the  pro¬ 


duct  of  every  country,  but  the  richest 
growths  and  fairest  shoots  of  it,  spring 
like  other  plants,  from  the  happiest 
exposition  and  most  friendly  soil.” 
“In  the  early  times  of  liberty,”  ac¬ 
cordingly,  “the  first  and  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  philosophers,  historians,  and 
poets,  were  natives  of  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  adjacent  islands.  And  aftefr  an 
interval  of  slavery,  when  the  influences 
of  the  Homan  freedom  and  of  their 
mild  government  had  reached  that 
happy  country,  it  repaid  them  with 
men  of  virtue  and  learning  in  such 
numbers  as  to  fill  their  schools  and  the 
houses  of  the  great;  to  be  companions 
for  their  princes,  and  to  leave  some 
noble  monuments  for  posterity.”  (Life 
of  Homer.)  To  mention  but  a  few, 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  Archilochus  and 
TyTtaeus,  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  Simo¬ 
nides  and  Phocylides,  were  natives  of 
this  happy  region.  Surely  this  is  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  our  proposition. 
Nature  and  Poetry  are  found  in  per¬ 
fection  together ;  and  where  every 
thing  contributes  to  warm  the  heart 
and  kindle  the  feelings,  there  is  heard 
the  voice  of  melody  in  its  greatest 
sweetness. 

How  ridiculous  is  it  then  to  ascribe 
the  universality  of  poetry  to  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  “  the  Jews  over  most  of  the 
Countries  of  the  earth  ?’’  Positively, 
Mr.  Urban,  when  I  had  read  thus  far 
T.’s  letter,  I  little  expected  to  find  him 
a  scholar  as  well  as  a  critic.  Wide  as 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  been, 
there  have  been  poets  in  nations  that 
had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jew, 
and  had  never  had  any  intercourse  with 
civilized  nations, 

I  confess  myself  in  the  next  place  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  what  T.  means 
by  saying  that  few  modern  pieces  of 
poetry  meet  the  applause  of  the  public, 
except  they  be  in  a  style  that  differs  not 
materially  from  that  of  the  ancients.  It 
must  indeed  happen  that  men  of  a  li¬ 
beral  education  often  in  their  writings 
refer  to  things  they  have  met  with  in 
by-gone  days,  and  even  sometimes,  im¬ 
perceptibly  perhaps,  introduce  in  them 
t’ne  beauties  of  the  ancient  writers.  But 
I  take  it  that  Scott,  Byron,  Moore, 
Crabbe,  with  the  majority  of  our  po¬ 
pular  bards,  would  be  rather  surprised 
to  be  taken  for  servile  imitators  of  the 
style  of  the  classic  authors,  except  in 
those  cases  where  they  have  avowed 
themselves  to  be  so.  But  T.  tells  us 
“  few  but  imitators  of  the  classics  enjoy 
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ut  pment  the  honours  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  Britain. '*  I,  for  one,  as  a  lover 
of  curiosities,  should  feel  much  in¬ 
debted  to  T.’s  kindness  for  a  few  in¬ 
stances  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  We 
surely  have  nothing  to  do  now-a-days 
with  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Gray,  when 
discoursing  of  the  present  state  of 
English  poetry. 

He  next  wonders  how  it  is  that 
poetry  has  not  kept  pace  with  other 
arts  and  sciences,  and  “  remains  un¬ 
improved,  unaltered,  and  even  une¬ 
qualled  by  the  moderns.’’  For  the 
sake  of  argument  let  us  grant  this  to  be 
the  case.  T.  seems  to  consider  poetry 
as  one  of  those  arts  or  sciences  (which 
he  pleases)  that  may  by  repeated  labour 
and  application  be  fagged  up  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  here  he  is  mistaken.  Po¬ 
etry  is  a  natural  talent.  ]  t  is  never 
acquired  to  any  degree  of  excellence. 
“  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,”  is  a  very  old 
observation.  Innumerable  instances 
may  be  adduced  to  shew  how  little  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  originates  the 
spirit  of  poetry.  And  in  some  how 
little  it  improves  it.  A  first-rate  poem 
is  never  to  be  expected  till  the  world  is 
blessed  with  a  first-rate  naturally  po¬ 
etical  genius.  And  when  he  is  given, 
it  is  not  as  T.  supposes  “  patronage  and 
support,’'  that  will  set  him  a  writing, 
nor  is  it  the  want  of  these  that  will 
keep  him  from  it.  Our  own  Milton  is 
an  example  of  this.  Perhaps  T.  never 
heard  how  little  he  obtained  for  his  di¬ 
vine  poem.  Milton’s  name  by  the 
way  reminds  me,  that  the  reason  why 
the  ancient  poets  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  is,  that  *e  the  power  of  nature 
could  no  farther  go,”  though  indeed 
T.  says  “  there  is  ample  room  for  im- 

!  movement. ’’  And  likewise  he  may 
>e  brought  forward  as  an  example  of 
the  complete  failure  of  labour  to  make 
a  poet.  Where  Milton  gives  himself 
up  to  nature  and  original  feeling,  there 
he  is  unequalled.  Where  he  labours 
to  shew  his  acquired  forces ,  there  he  is 
almost  laughable. 

To  return.  T.  re-echoes  this  oft  re¬ 
peated  strain  that  there  is  a  want  ofpa- 
tronage  of  merit.  He  owns  indeed  that 
the  idea  is  “  hackneyed.”  It  mav,  I 
fancy,  to  go  u  step  further,  be  said 
now-a-days  to  be  unfounded.  Howe¬ 
ver  we  may  fall  short  of  the  ancients  in 
other  matters,  in  this  we  are  with  ra¬ 
pid  strides  following  them,  namely,  the 
encouragement  given  to  merit  in  every 
department  of  the  Arts  and  Science's. 


The  complaint,  however,  probably  will 
never  cease  to  be  made.  It  is  iqdppq 
almost  constitutional  in  poets.  “Kune 
hederassine  honore  jacent,”  and  also, 

lieu  raise  ram  sortein,  duramque  a  Sulere 
vitam,  j  , ,  [ . 

Quam  dat  doctiloquis  vatibus  ipse  Deus 

were  laments  of  a  poet  even  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

With  regard  to  T.s  quotation  from 
Horace,  Ep.  I.  1.  10(),  I  have  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  I  never  before  knew  that 
“dives”  in  this  place  meant  the  sage's 
being  wealthy  in  worldly  riches,  “  dives 
pictai  vestis  et  auri,  (Kt.  Lat.  Gram.) 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  take  it  to 
signify  his  possessing,  what  truly  is  the 
best  of  wealth,  such  satisfaction  in 
abundant  stores  of  mind  that  he  looks 
with  neglect  on  external  riches. 

Yours,  &c.  P. 

tvt..  t t „ „  .  Lake  House,  near  Ames,- 
Mr.  Urban,  m[t^  ^  J3 

ON  an  attentive  consideration  to 
the  subject  of  the  Letter  of  J.  D. 
(p.  103),  I  cannot  but  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  England  was  not  (in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word) 
conquered  by  William  I.  It  is  true 
he  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
forces  of  his  rival  Harold,  who  was 
slain  at  the  close  of  the  engagement; 
yet  he  gained  this  victory  with  great 
numerical  los3 ;  it  was  fought  at  an 
angle  of  the  kingdom,  against  forces 
hastily  drawn  together,  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  realm  was  still  unimpaired  ;  and 
he  manifested  his  sense  of  his  great  in¬ 
security  by  the  caution  with  which  he 
pursued  his  subsequent  measures.  Had 
Harold  survived,  flushed  as  he  must 
have  felt  with  his  recent  success  against 
the  Norwegians,  and  entrenched  as  he 
was  in  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
subjects,  we  may  well  presume  that 
the  issue  of  this  important  contest 
would  have  been  in  his  favour.  Wil¬ 
liam,  however,  was  more  indebted  to 
a  concatenation  of  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  which  assisted  him  to  reach 
the  throne  to  which  he  aspired,  than 
to  his  own  exertions.  In  addition  to 
this  union  of  causes,  which  operated 
powerfully,  and  against  all  reasonable 
expectation,  in  the  aid  of  his  wishes; 
we  must  recollect  also,  that  he  invaded 
England  under  the  pretence,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  semblance  of  right,  that  he 
claimed  the  throne,  hcereditario  jure , 
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and  under  the  alleged  will  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  with  the  accompanied 
assertion,  that  Harold  had  by  oath  to 
him  personally  renounced  his  claims. 
W  hether  the  Confessor  really  did  make 
a  will  in  favour  of  his  illegitimate  re¬ 
lative  William,  is  doubted  by  histo¬ 
rians;  the  presumption  is,  that  he  did 
not,  as  it  was  never  produced,  which 
would  probably  have  been  eagerly 
done,  if  it  had  existence :  he  may, 
however,  have  been  orally  named  by 
him  as  his  successor.  The  death  of 
Edward  took  place  during  the  extreme 
youth  of  Edgar  Atheling,  his  great 
nephew  and  rightful  heir;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  set  him  aside,  and,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  power  and  abilities  of 
Harold,  elected  him  as  their  King,  al¬ 
though  possessing  no  hereditary  right 
to  the  throne. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
who,  flattered  by  the  reference  made 
to  him,  decided  in  favour  of  his  claim, 
and  sanctioned  his  subsequent  inva¬ 
sion.  The  accidental  death  of  Harold 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  English, 
superstitious  as  they  were  in  those 
early  ages,  that  the  designs  of  his  rival 
was  favoured  by  Divine  Providence, 
and  they  were  the  more  reluctant  to 
uphold  a  vigorous  opposition.  Wil¬ 
liam,  pursuing  a  wily  policy,  ap¬ 
proached  London,  and  by  his  conduct 
intimated  his  intention  of  besieging  it, 
justly  concluding  that  the  possession  of 
the  capital,  whether  by  siege  or  volun¬ 
tary  surrender,  would  be  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  cautious  fear  by  which  he  was  ac¬ 
tuated,  was  balanced  by  a  similar  cau¬ 
tious  and  prudent  timidity  in  the  op¬ 
posite  party.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Citizens  of  London,  unsanctioned  by 
the  State,  proffered  him  the  Crown, 
which  he  accepted  as  a  gift,  and  the 
example  of  the  Metropolis  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  general  and  silent  submission. 
The  Coronation  of  William  took  place 
shortly  afterwards;  and,  so  far  from 
taking  on  himself,  as  a  victor,  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  accustomed  oaths,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  binding  himself  to 
govern  his  newly-organized  possessions 
by  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  he 
confirmed  the  laws  then  in  existence, 
the  code  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
It  is  very  true  we  call  him,  by  way  of 
contra-distinction,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  for  ages  he  has  borne  that 
appellation;  but  he  never  so  denami- 


nated  himself,  nor  was  he  so  called 
until  after  his  death.  In  his  charters 
and  records  he  styled  himself  “  Wil- 
lielmus.  Ilex  Anglorum,’’  &c.  and 
sometimes  “  Willielmus,  Cognomento 
Bastardus,  Rex  Anglorum, ’’  &c.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  most  strongly'  doubted 
whether  this  title  was  given  him  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  it;  the 
word  Conqueror  is  in  reality  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb  conquiro ,  and  pri¬ 
marily  signified  one  who  came  into 
possession  by  contract  or  gift.  Thus 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary, 
expressly  says,  “  Willielmus  Primus, 
Conquestor ,  quid  Angliam  conquisivit, 
non  quod  subegit.”  And  Harold,  the 
predecessor  of  William,  who  came  to 
the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
was  yet  denominated  “Conqueror”  by 
an  ancient  author,  “  Heraldus,  stre- 
nuus  Dux,  Conquestor  Anglioe.” 

For  the  further  satisfaction  of  your 
Correspondent,  J.  D.  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  him  to  a  scarce  work  on  this  very 
subject,  which  is  attributed,  and  I 
think  duly  so,  to  the  illustrious  Sir 
Bulstrode  Whitlocke.  It  is,  a  small 
8vo  of  1 64  pages,  marked  with  Ro¬ 
man  numerals,  and  is  dated  “London, 
printed  by  John  Darby,  1682.”  It  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  frontispiece  • 
in  the  distance  is  depicted  the  battle 
between  the  English  and  Normans, 
and  the  death  of  Harold ;  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  represented  the  Coronation 
of  William.  He  is  seated  on  a  chair 
surmounted  on  two  steps ;  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  is  in  the  act  of  placing 
the  Crown  on  his  head,  while  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Constance  tenders  to  him  the 
Coronation  Oath,  and  he  at  the  same 
instant  is  receiving  the  code  of  King 
Edward’s  laws  from  the  hands  of  Bri¬ 
tannia,  surmounted  on  a  still  higher 
seat.  You  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  to  quote  the  title-page,  and  then 
the  conclusion,  to  which,  after  a  la¬ 
boured  research  and  discussion,,  the 
author  arrives.  The  title-page  runs 
thus:  “Argumentum  Anti-Norman- 
nicum  ;  or  an  Argument  proving  from 
ancient  Histories  and  Records,  that 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  made 
no  absolute  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Sword  in  the  sense  of  our  modern 
Writers,  being  an  Answer  to  these 
four  Questions,  viz.l.WhetherWilliam 
the  First  made  an  absolute  conquest  of 
this  nation  at  his  first  entrance;  2. 
Whether  he  cancelled  and  abolished 
all  the  Confessor’s  Laws;  3.  Whether 
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he  divided  all  our  estates  and  fortunes 
between  himself  and  nobles  ;  4.  W  he- 
ther  it  be  not  a  grand  error  to  affirm 
that  there  were  no  Englishmen  in  the 
Common  Council  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.’’ — The  conclusion  to  which  he 
arrives  respectively  as  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  these,  that — 

“  1.  William  the  First,  vulgarly  called 
William  the  Conqueror,  did  not  get  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown  of  England  by  the  sword,  nor 
made  an  absolute  Conquest  of  the  nation  at 
his  first  entrance.  2.  Nor  that  he  abolished 
all  the  English  Laws,  or  changed  the  whole 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  Saxon  Govern¬ 
ment;  but,  3.  That  the  English  had  still 
estates  aud  fortunes  continued  to  them  ; 
and  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  any  to 
affirm,  that  the  King  and  his  Normans  di¬ 
vided  and  shared  them  all  among  them  ;  as 
likewise,  4.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  has  been 
a  grand  error  to  assert  that  there  were 
no  Englishmen  in  the  Common  Council  of 
the  whole  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.” 

To  the  foregoing  conclusions  I  can¬ 
not  but  cordially  assent;  and  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  William 
gained  the  throne,  not  from  absolute 
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conquest,  but  by  mutual  compact ,  aris¬ 
ing  from  mutual  fear.  On  the  part  of 
the  English,  they  had  set  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  rightful  heir,  aside,  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  slender  mental  abili¬ 
ties.  Harold  himself,  although  elected 
by  them,  had  no  hereditary  right. 
This  circumstance,  united  with  their 
flight  into  Ireland,  precluded  them 
from  turning  their  attention  to  his 
sons.  The  invader,  although  illegiti¬ 
mate,  was  yet  connected  by  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Confessor  ;  and  a  want  of 
unanimity  pervaded  their  domestic 
councils,  as  the  Clergy,  who  bore  a 
great  sway,  were  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  he  having  receiv¬ 
ed  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  his  in¬ 
vasion.  On  the  other  hand,  William, 
by  the  proffer  of  the  Crown,  must 
have  felt  pleased  at  the  probably  un¬ 
expected  and  easy  success  after  only 
one  battle,  and  prudently  resolved  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  English, 
rather  than  to  continue  a  contest  un¬ 
certain  in  its  issue,  and  calamitous  in 
its  failure. 

The  authenticity  of  the  anecdote 
referred  to  by  your  Correspondent,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  meeting  between  William 
and  the  Men  of  Kent,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  each  a  bough  in  his  hand,  has 
been  strongly  doubted  by  the  best 
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historians.  Indeed  in  his  recorded  his¬ 
tory  it  is  difficult  to  separate  truth 
from  error  and  purposed  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  ;  the  more  early  writers  penned 
their  memorials  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  they  were  usually  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  were 
not  disinclined  to  lower  the  character 
of  William  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to 
attribute  to  him  arbitrary  actions,  of 
which  he  was  never  guilty,  and  to 
give  even  to  his  good  deeds  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  evil.  In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  you  will  permit  me,  Sir,  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  origin  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Curfew.  It 
has  been  generally  represented  by  his¬ 
torians,  and  as  generally  believed,  that 
William,  passionately  fond  of  hunting, 
depopulated  a  whole  district  for  the 
formation  of  the  New  Forest,  having 
destroyed  numerous  churches,  and  dis¬ 
possessed  the  inhabitants  of  their  lands 
and  houses.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  site  of  the  New  Forest 
was  primevally  a  woody  region,  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Ytene ,  ever 
very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  that  being 
first  afforested  by  William,  it  then,  by 
way  of  contradistinction  alone,  received 
the  name  of  New  Forest. — With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Curfew,  the  assertion  that 
at  the  sound  of  a  certain  bell  in  every 
district  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
all  the  inhabitants  were  under  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  putting  out  their  lights  and 
of  covering  their  fires.  Intermixed  as 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  must 
have  become,  both  as  to  residence  and 
intercourse,  the  execution  of  this  man¬ 
date  must  have  been  of  general  incon¬ 
venience.  It  is  no  where  asserted  that 
the  order  was  restricted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  was  assuredly  the  interest  and 
policy  of  William  to  produce  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  national  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  hazarded  a  general 
insurrection  against  him  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  an  arbitrary  and  useless  mea¬ 
sure  levelled  at  the  English,  and  at 
the  same  time  oppressive  to  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  The  Curfew  wras  in  use  on  the 
Continent  prior  to  the  cera  of  William, 
and  may  have  had  its  origin  in  reli¬ 
gious  influence.  Many  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  even  now  hail  the  rising  of  the 
Sun,  and  in  like  manner,  by  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  feelings,  deplore  the 
departure  of  the  light  of  Heaven  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  Gray  thus  ele¬ 
gantly 
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gantly  alludes  to  this  religious  memo¬ 
rial  : 

“  The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.” 

In  the  prevalence  of  superstition,  the 
extinguishment  of  artificial  light  may 
have  been  superadtletl,  from  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  irreligious  to  supply  that 
light  which  the  God  of  Nature  had 
withdrawn.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  Curfew,  which  is  a  corruption 
from  Couvre-feu,  proves  it  to  he  of 
Normanic  origin  ;  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  William  intro¬ 
duced  it  as  an  usage  incumbent  on  both 
Normans  and  English  to  observe,  and 
that  it  was  tortured  by  the  subsequent 
Monkish  historians  into  an  arbitrary 
mandate,  with  the  view  of  harassing 
the  English,  although  they  none  of 
them  assert  that  its  practice  was  not  of 
general  injunction. 

Yours,  &c.  Edward  Duke. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  17. 

'^7’OU  have  already  recorded  (Fart  i. 

X  p.  76)  the  discovery  in  Rochester 
Cathedral,  of  the  Effigy  of  Bishop 
John  de  Shepey,  who  died  in  I3fi0. 
Splendid  indeed  must  have  been  the 
monument  to  which  the  effigy  and  the 
disjointed  fragments  discovered  with  it 
belonged  (though  I  entertain  great 
doubts  whether  the  last-mentioned  are 
at  all  connected  with  the  effigy).  There 
is  a  finely  preserved  statue  of  Moses 
holding  the  tables  of  the  law,  on  which 
are  singularly  enough  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  law-giver  himself — 
Moyses.  The  remains  of  the  group 
next  this  statue  appear  to  have  been 
formed  for  a  holy  family,  containing 
reliefs  of  the  Virgin,  Joseph,  St.  Anne, 
and  an  angel  crowning  the  former ; 
the  whole  of  this  group  is  dreadfully 
mutilated.  Some  beautiful  mouldings 
in  frieze,  &c.  remain  in  high  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  care  taken  of  them  re¬ 
flects  the  highest  credit  on  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  The  tomb  on  which 
this  effigy  now  lies,  is  of  inferior  work¬ 
manship,  and  differs  in  length  from 
the  effigy.  The  robes,  mitre,  and  other 
habiliments  of  the  prelate  are  superbly 
coloured,  and  afford  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in 
that  magnificent  sera,  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  discoveries  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel  are  alone  worthy  to  compete 
with  it..  The  face  is  finely  coloured  ; 
the  close  shaved  beard  a  most  correct 
Gent.  Mag.  September ,  1825. 
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imitation  of  nature,  supposing  the 
effigy  to  he  a  likeness.  The  Prelate 
may  be  imagined  to  have  been  a  man 
about  forty,  with  a  dark  complexion, 
and  handsome  features.  He  held  the 
*ee  about  eight  years.  In  the  aile. 
North  of  the  choir,  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  affixed  in  the  wall,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  choir;  it  has  a  lofty 
single-arched  canopy,  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  remains  of  foliage  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  mouldings  discovered  ; 
and  though  this  monument  has  suffer¬ 
ed  very  much  from  wilful  dilapida¬ 
tions,  still  the  remaining  carvings  are 
of  the  most  elegant  description.  An 
angel  on  the  wall  at  the  back,  in  high 
relief,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  from  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  wall  appears  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  group.  The  al¬ 
tar  tomb  has  been  broken  ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  covering  is  quite  rough  and  un¬ 
even.  There  is  little  doubt  an  effigy 
was  once  laid  upon  it.  This  tomb 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  verger, 
and  I  think  there  is  great  probability 
in  his  conjecture,  that  the  effigy  be¬ 
longed  to  it. 

The  triple  stalls  in  the  South  side  of 
the  altar  have  been  assigned  as  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  this  prelate.  They  are  pos¬ 
terior,  in  point  of  date,  by  many  years; 
and  our  increased  knowledge  will  at 
this  time  inform  us  that  they  were 
never  intended  for  a  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ment.  The  fragmentsof  sculpture  now 
discovered  probably  formed  the  de¬ 
coration  of  a  splendid  altar  in  some 
part  of  the  Cathedral.  The  old  and 
ugly  oaken  altar-screen  is  removed  for 
ever,  and  with  it  a  picture  of  two  an¬ 
gels  bearing  their  message  to  the  shep¬ 
herds  on  pieces  of  paper  in  their  hands, 
the  work,  I  believe,  of  Benjamin  West. 
One  of  the  angels  appears  to  be  of  the 
masculine,  the  other  of  the  feminine 
gender;  an  absurdity  too  common  in 
angelic  representations.  It  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  screen  it  decorated,  and  it 
will,  I  trust,  in  future  occupy  an  hum¬ 
bler  place.  The  wall  which  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  old  altar,  shows  three 
pointed  arches  resting  on  clustered  co¬ 
lumns  in  relief  attached  to  the  wall, 
and  sustaining  a  gallery  even  with  the 
sill  of  the  upper  East  window  fronted 
with  a  parapet  of  pierced  quatrefoils. 
In  the  intercolumniations are  windows, 
and  below'  each  is  a  cross  in  a  circle 
painted  on  the  wall.  The  windows 
are  re-glazed  in  plain  glas,s,  the  design 
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of  which  is  taken  from  the  Mosaic 
pavement  of  an  altar  in  St.  William’s 
Chapel.  The  removal  of  the  old  pan- 
nelling  in  the  choir  allows  the  columns 
which  support  the  groined  roof  and 
their  carved  corbels  to  lie  seen  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  on  the  walls  of  the  choir, 
brought  to  light  by  removing  the 
wainscot,  are  a  series  of  painted  niches, 
with  columns  and  entablature,  in  the 
taste  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  spire,  built  in  174-9,  is  taken 
down,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
case  the  tower  on  which  it  stood  with 
Bath  stone,  and  raise  it  twelve  feet 
higher,  with  attached  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  spire, 
poor  as  it  was,  will  not  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  any  additions  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  tower  is  not  grand  enough 
to  stand  alone  as  a  decoration  of  a  ca¬ 
thedral.  As  a  pinnacled  tower,  it  will 
be  scarcely  grander  than  a  parish 
church  ;  it  could  have  been  rendered 
an  object  of  eminence  only  by  the 
spire  being  rebuilt  on  a  loftier  and  im- 
roved  plan.  From  the  appearance  of 
eight  such  an  object  always  pos¬ 
sesses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  city  would  then  possess  an  ob¬ 
ject  far  superior  to  the  present  tower, 
in  the  most  improved  state  in  which 
as  a  tower  it  can  be  placed. 

I  have  mentioned  the  chief  altera¬ 
tions  in  this  Cathedral  ;  the  other  re¬ 
pairs  are  merely  substantial :  when  the 
whole  is  finished  I  may  have  again  to 
address  you.  E.  I.  C. 


A  more  minute  description  of  Bp. 
Shepey ’s  figure  has  been  furnished  by 
“  An  Admirer  of  Ancient  Effigies,” 
who  was  present  at  the  discovery. 

The  Bishop  lies  in  a  recumbent  pos¬ 
ture  under  an  elliptical  arch  in  the 
North  wall  of  the  choir,  which  wall 
divides  the  choir  from  St.  William’s 
Chapel.  A  large  piece  of  the  mitre 
had  been  broken  off,  and  the  nose, 
upper  lip,  and  chin,  greatly  mutilated, 
evidently  by  a  sword  or  other  sharp 
instrument.  An  extremely  beautiful 
band  attached  to,  and  part  of  the  mitre, 
adorned  with  an  imitation  of  precious 
stones,  encircles  the  forehead.  The 
head  reposes  on  two  superb  cushions 
with  tassels,  the  face  painted  of  a  flesh 
colour,  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  coloured.  The  hands  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  which  had  lost  the  fingers,  are 
closed  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and  the 


feet  (great  part  of  which  had  been 
broken  off )  rested  on  two  dogs,  both 
damaged,  the  head  of  one  being  want¬ 
ing.  The  external  robe,  called  the 
Dalrnatica  vestis,  or  dalmatic,  was  de¬ 
cidedly  of  a  pink  colour,  and  repre¬ 
sented  as  lined  with  some  other  co¬ 
lour  which  was  scarcely  visible;  on 
the  robe  were  figures  of  a  diamond 
within  a  square,  the  collar  being  most 
beautifully  ornamented  Underneath 
the  dalmatic  is  the  stola,  but  the  ele¬ 
gantly  figured  and  painted  border  at 
the  bottom  is  only  seen.  Under  the 
left  arm  is  the  staff  of  the  crozier,  the 
head  of  which  was  gone.  Round  it  a 
napkin  beautifully  bordered  was  wrap¬ 
ped,  and  to  this  staff  the  curved  part 
of  the  crozier  was  fastened  by  an  iron 
or  brass  pin,  as  the  hole  appeared  in 
which  the  pin  was  riveted;  the  mani¬ 
ple,  adorned  with  jewels,  hangs  from 
the  left  wrist.  The  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  round  the  effigy: 

“  Ilic  jacet  d’ns  Joh’nes  Clieppeie  epi’s 
istius  eccl’ie.” 

Two  drawings  were  made  by  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Harris,  employed 
by  Mr.  Cottingham  ti  e  architect, 
one  of  which  represents  the  effigy  as 
it  was  found,  and  the  other  as  Mr. 
Cottingham  supposed  it  to  have  been, 
with  the  features  perfect,  and  the  fi¬ 
gure  highly  coloured.  After  this,  Mr. 
Cottingham  resolved  on  restoring  the 
colours  on  the  figure,  in  conformity 
with  the  latter  drawing,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

The  top  of  the  mitre,  nearly  all  the 
fingers,  the  feet,  and  one  of  the  dogs’ 
heads,  have  been  subsequently  found, 
and  joined  to  the  effigv ;  the  mitre  is 
therefore  now  complete.  The  painted 
beard  is  also  an  addition,  as  it  was  not 
there  when  first  discovered.  The  dal¬ 
matic,  instead  of  being  a  pink,  is  now 
of  a  dull  scarlet,  with  a  green  lining , 
and  the  shoes  are  painted  ijellow. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  19. 

ITHIN  the  last  few  weeks  a 
most  important  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
the  uncovering  of  a  new  altar-piece, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
a  state  of  preparation. 

The  front  of  the  new  screen  (exe¬ 
cuted  by  Bernasconi)  presents  a  pretty 
faithful  copy  of  its  back,  which  forms 
the  West  side  of  the  Confessor’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  with  the  exception  of  the  cele¬ 
brated 
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brated  biographical  sculptures,  the 
omission  of  which  leaves  an  unplea¬ 
sant  blank.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
shrines,  or  rather  ornamented  niches, 
canopied  with  a  profusion  of  delicate 
tabernacle  work,  and  divided  by  two 
side-doors  within  squares,  the  pannel- 
ings  ot  which  being  of  glass,  admit  a 
view  of  the  choir  from  the  enclosure 
behind.  In  front  is  placed  a  stone 
altar  of  elegant  workmanship. 


The  original  altar-piece  was  exactly 
similar,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Abbot  Islip’s  funeral,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  and  published  by  them  in  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta.  The  altar,  how¬ 
ever,  was  then  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
rood  and  images,  as  well  as  either  a 
pinnacle  or  niche,  which  broke  a  cer¬ 
tain  dull  and  unpleasant  effect  arising 
from  a  plain  surface.  F.  L.  B. 
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EMINENT  NATIVES. 

Addison,  Joseph,  the  great,  the  wise,  and  good,  Milston  1672. 

Adelhelm,  St.  learned  Bishop  and  ingenious  poet,  (Malmesbury)  ob.  709. 

Allein,  Joseph,  Nonconformist  divine,  Devizes,  1623. 

Anstey,  Christ,  ingenious  author  of  the  “  New  Bath  Guide,'’  Harden  Huish,  1724. 
Ashley,  Robert,  learned  barrister,  Nash-hill,  1565. 

Aubrey,  John,  eminent  antiquary,  Easton  Piers,  1625  or  1626. 

Beckham,  Humphrey,  untutored  sculptor,  Salisbury,  1588. 

Beckinsau,  John,  author  of  eminence  and  friend  of  Leland,  Broad-chalk,  about  1496. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Thomas,  learned  divine  and  controversialist,  Salisbury,  1673. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  eminent  physician  and  voluminous  poet,  Corsham  (ob.  1729.) 
Brewer,  Samuel,  botanist,  Trowbridge  (flourished  1726). 

Buckeridge,  John,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Draycot,  about  1562. 

Canutus,  Robert,  eminent  writer  in  the  twelfth  century,  Cricklade. 

Chandler,  Mary,  ingenious  poet,  Malmesbury,  1687. 

Chilmarke,  John  de,  celebrated  mathematician  and  philosophical  writer,  the  Archimedes 
1  of  the  age,  Chilmarke  (flourished  thirteenth  century). 

Chubb,  Thomas,  noted  deistical  writer,  Salisbury,  1679. 

Clarendon,  Roger  de,  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Clarendon. 

Collinson,  Rev  John,  historian  of  co.  Somerset,  Bromham  (ob.  1796). 

Corderoy,  Jeremy,  celebrated  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Chute. 

Coryate,  George,  Latin  poet,  Salisbury  (ob.  1606). 

Cottington,  Francis  Lord,  celebrated  statesman,  Mere  (ob.  1651). 

Danvers,  Henry,  Earl  of  Dauby,  brave  warrior,  Dantsey,  1573. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  eminent  lawyer,  poet  and  politician,  Chisgrove  in  Tisbury,  about  1570. 

-  Lady  Eleanor,  mystical  writer,  wife  of  Sir  John  Davies,  and  daughter  of  Lord 

Audley,  of  Fonthill,  about  1603. 

Davis,  Lady  Mary,  mistress  to  Charles  II.  and  rival  of  Nell  Gwyn,  Charlton. 

Delanv,  Mary,  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  friend  of  Swift,  Coulston,  1700. 

Devizes,  Richard  of,  historian  and  Benedictine,  Devizes  (ob.  about  1200). 

Ditton,  Humphrey,  mathematician,  Salisbury,  1675. 

Dobson,  Michael,  learned  and  ingenious  barrister,  Marlborough,  1732. 

Dryden,  Charles,  son  to  the  poet,  Charlton  (ob.  1704). 

Duck,  Stephen,  celebrated  ingenious  poet,  Charlton  (ob.  1756). 

Edington,  William  de,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Eddington  (ob.  1366). 
Edwards,  Bryan,  eminent  merchant  and  author,  Westbury,  1743. 

Eedes,  John,  divine  and  author,  Salisbury,  1659. 

Eyre,  Rev.William,  advocate  of  the  doctriue  of  prejustification,  against  Baxter,  &c.  Brick- 
worth,  seventeenth  century. 

-  James,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1734. 

Feltham,  John,  amiable  man  and  miscellaneous  author,  Salisbury,  1770. 

Forman,  Simon,  celebrated  astrologer,  Quidhamton,  near  Wilton,  1552. 

Fuster,  Sir  Michael,  Justice  of  the  King’s  Pencil,  Marlborough,  1689. 

Fowler,  Christopher,  nonconformist,  Marlborough,  1610  or  1611. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  distinguished  loyalist  and  patriot,  Farley,  1627 

Goffe,  William,  author  of  Londinium  Triumphans,”  Earlstuke,  ob.  1682. 

Gore,  Thomas,  clever  antiquary  and  political  writer,  Alderton,  1631. 

Greenhill,  John,  celebrated  portrait  painter,  Salisbury,  1640. 

Harris,  James,  celebrated  author  of  “  Hermes,”  Salisbury,  1709. 

- William,  D.  D.  eminent  historian  and  biographer,  Salisbury,  1720. 

Harte,  Walter,  poet  and  historian,  Marlborough  (ob.  1773). 

Hayter,  Richard,  theological  writer,  Salisbury,  1611.  Hawlcs, 
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Hawlcs,  John,  lawyer,  Salisbury,  1645. 

Herbert,  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  most  universally  belovod  and  esteemed  of  auy  man 
of  that  age,  Wilton,  1580. 

•  - *  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  brother  of  the  above,  Wilton  (ob.  1649-5.0), 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  metaphysician,  Westport,  Malmesbury,  1588. 

H  orman,  William,  divine  and  author,  Salisbury  (ob.  1535), 

Hughes,  John,  poet  and  moralist,  Marlborough,  1677. 

Hyde,  Edward,  Eurl  of  Clarendon,  historian,  Denton  *,  1608. 

— —  Sir  Nicholas,  Lord  Treasurer,  Tisbury  (ob.  1631). 

.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Salisbury  (ob.  1667). 

Keate  George,  poet  and  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  Trowbridge,  1729  or  1730. 
Lavington,  George,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  excellent  scholar,  Mildenhall,  1682  or  1683. 
Lawes,  Henry,  celebrated  musician  and  composer,  Salisbury,  1600. 

— —  William,  brother  of  the  above,  and  no  less  celebrated  as  a  loyalist  and  musician  (ob 
1645). 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  honest  and  independent  republican,  Maiden  Bradley,  1620. 
Malmesbury,  Oliver  of,  mathematician  and  astrologer,  and  the  first  English  aerial  voyager, 
(flourished  in  the  eleventh  century)* 

- - William  de,  learned  historian  and  librarian  to  the  Abbey  f,  (flor.  12th  cent.) 

Mann,  John,  divine  and  politician,  Laycock,  1568. 

Marlborough,  Henry  of,  historian  (flor  fifteenth  century). 

Maschiart,  Michael,  Latin  poet  and  able  civilian,  Salisbury  (ob.  1598). 

Massinger,  Philip,  eminent  dramatic  poet,  Wilton,  1585. 

Matthew,  Sir  Toby,  celebrated  Jesuit  and  politician,  Salisbury,  1577. 

Maton,  Robert,  celebrated  divine,  North  Tidworth,  about  1607. 

Merriott,  'Thomas,  divine  and  author,  Steeple  Langford  (ob.  1662), 

Nokden,  John,  surveyor  and  topographer,  about  1548. 

cjbourne  Kingston,  1657. 

use,  Old  Sarum  +,  1708. 

,  ,  Castle,  1473. 

Potter,  Francis,  divine,  and  excellent  mechanic,  Mere,  1594. 

Raleigh,  Dr.§  whose  misfortunes  during  the  civil  wars  were  truly  distressing,  Downton  (ob. 
1645).  ^ 

Rudburne,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Rudburne  (ob.  1442). 

Sacheverell,  Henry,  notorious  political  preacher,  Marlborough,  1672. 

Salisbury,  John  of,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  dav  Salis¬ 
bury  (ob.  1181). 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  learned  divine,  Chippenham,  1638. 

Sedgwick,  John,  nonconformist  divine,  Marlborough,  1600. 

“  Obadiah,  brother  of  John,  and  learned  divine,  Marlborough  (ob  1658) 

Squire,  Dr  Samuel,  learned  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  Greek  scholar,  Warminster,  1714 
Stephens,  Nathaniel,  learned  divine,  Stanton  Barnard  (ob.  1677). 

•  - Philip,  physician  and  author,  Devizes  (ob.  1660). 

Tanner,  I  homas,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  most  learned  and  useful  antiquary.  Market  La¬ 
vington,  1674.  1  J 

Tliornborougb,  John,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  excellent  chemist,  Salisbury,  1552. 
robin,  John,  dramatic  author,  Salisbury,  1770.  J 

Webbe,  George,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Broraham,  1581. 

Willis,  Thomas,  eminent  physician  and  author,  Great  Bedwin  1621 

Wilton,  John  of,  sen.  a  learned  and  subtle  disputant,  Wilton, ’close  of  thirteenth  century 

- John  of,  jun  an  elegant  and  allegorical  writer,  Wilton  (flourished  Edward  III.) 

w  *  1  h°mwi  De,an  Sf'  rRU  o  Lonc,on>  a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities/ 

V  interburnej  W  alter.  Cardinal  of  St  Sabin  and  polemist,  Salisbury,  about  1224. 

Withers,  Philip,  a  writer  of  considerable  distinction,  Westbury  (ob  1790) 

W  ren,  Sir  Christopher,  celebrated  architect.  East  Knovle  1612  ' 

Zouch,  Richard,  learned  civilian,  Anstey,  1590.  7  ’ 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

At  Albourne  King  John  is  traditionally  said  to  have  had  a  hunting  sent,  part  of 

W  L(  1  a ni.!'T •  1 1S  V,1!??e  13.ll?ouglu  10  have  been  described  by  Goldsmith 
in  his  Deserted  \  illage,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  village  was  in  Ireland. 

*  According  to  some  at  Purton.  t  Some  give  him  birthTn  Somersetshire. 

+  Seward  s  Anecdotes,  vol .  11.  where  is  a  view  of  the  house.  The  Editor  of  his  Life  3 
vols.Bvo.  rays  he  was  born  in  St.  James’s  parish,  Westminster;  and  another  writer  savs’ in 
Devonshire.  §  Grandson  of  Sir  Walter. 


At 
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At  Alderton  died  in  lfl84,  Gore  the  antiquary,  who  was  also  bom  and  buried 
here.  (Mentioned  before.) 

Amesbury  House  was  the  residence  of  the  celehrated  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  under  whose  patronage  Gay  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life, 
and  wrote  some  of  his  best  pieces  here. 

At  Anstey  the  Hospitallers  had  a  house  founded  by  Walter  de  Turbevill,  temp. 
John. 

Ashcombe  is  situate  upon  an  isolated  knoll,  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  amphi¬ 
theatre,  formed  by  the  surrounding  hills.  “  An  inverted  bason  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  china  bowl  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  this  romantic  spot.  On 
the  circular  top  of  the  inner  bason  stands  the  house.” 

Bkmerton  is  interesting  from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  rectory  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Curie,  George  Herbert,  and  ,John  Norris,  as  it  is  now  of  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  distinguished  names  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

In  Bishopstone  Church  are  two  stone  coffins,  generally  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
tained  the  relicks  of  two  ancient  Bishops. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  at  Bowood  was  a  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  leaf 
gold,  by  Walker,  the  Protector’s  favourite  artist.  Near  the  aviary  is  a  remark¬ 
able  echo,  which  repeats  every  word  three  or  four  times. — In  the  forest  James 
I.  amused  himself  and  courtiers  with  hunting. 

In  Boyton  Church  are  two  antient  altar  tombs  to  the  Giffards.  On  one  we 
have  the  true  origin  of  the  label  as  a  difference  in  armorial  bearings.  In  the 
other  Lady  Margaret  Giffard  forgot  the  downfall  of  her  family. — Here  resides 
Aylmer  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  a  gentleman  well  known  in  all  our  literary 
societies,  and  justly  celebrated  for  his  researches  in  botany  and  natural  history. 
— Between  Boyton  and  Corton  is  a  remarkable  place  called  Chapel  or  Chettle 
Hole  ;  where,  according  to  tradition,  a  Church  was  swallowed  up  by  diabolical 
agency.  It  was  probably  named  cetel  a  chaldron,  from  a  spring  rising  at  its 
bottom.  The  Corton  beach  is  a  vegetable  curiosity. 

Of  Bremhill  is  Vicar  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  the  pathetic  and  eloquent  poet. 
Many  of  his  poems  “  were  chiefly  written  here.” 

At  Broad-chalk,  Aubrey  possessed  an  estate,  and  here  he  occasionally  resided. 

At  Bromham  was  born  the  Rev.  John  Collinson,  historian  of  Somersetshire. 

At  Calne  the  Kings  of  Wessex  had  a  palace.  Near  Caine,  on  Cheril-hill,  is  a 
large  white  horse,  formed  by  paring  off  the  turf  on  the  side  of  the  chalk  hill ; 
executed  about  1780. 

At  Charlton  Park  are  some  very  valuable  original  portraits  by  Vandyck,  & c. 

Cherill  was  possessed  by  the  great  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Chippenham,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Wessex.  Alfred  bequeathed 
the  palace  to  his  daughter  Ethelfleda. — The  origin  of  the  extensive  clothing 
trade  is  singular. — In  Chippenham  Church  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Pryn,  knt. — Here  died  Mr.  Thorpe,  author  of  “Registrum  Roffense,  &c.” 
buried  at  Hardenhuish,  where  also  is  interred  the  late  David  Ricardo,  Esq. 

AtCniTTERNE  All  Saints  are  several  memorials  to  the  family  of  Matthew 
Mitchell,  who  was  employed  to  defend  Zealand  against  the  French,  and  to 
assist  the  Dutch  in  restoring  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder. 

At  Clarendon  Priory,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  dug  up  the  bones  of  a 
monster,  in  length  14  feet  1  1  inches. — Clarendon  gave  title  of  Earl  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Chancellor. — Here  the  celebrated  Stephen  Duck 
pursued  the  humble  employment  of  thrasher,  and  whether  labouring  at  the 
plough,  the  reap-hook,  or  the  flail,  the  poetical  works  of  Milton  were  ever 
in  his  hands.  His  melancholy  end  was  noticed  under  “  Surrey.” — Nothing 
now  remains  of  Clarendon  palace,  the  residence  of  some  of  our  early  monarchs, 
but  ruined  walls  and  heaps  of  rubbish. 

Of  Codford  St.  Mary  was  Rector  the  loyal  Dr.  Creed,  who  published  a  de¬ 
fence  of  Dr.  Hammond’s  Ektevsct^ov  against  Mr.  Jeanes. 

The  Vicar  of  Corsiiam  possesses  very  extraordinary  privileges,  having  episcopal 
jurisdiction  within  the  parish. — At  Corsham  house  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings  by  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  &c.  &c. 

The  river  Devkrill  dives  under  ground  like  the  Guadiana  in  Spain,  and  the 
Mole  in  Surrey.  (Sec  vol.  xciv.  p.  33),  and  pursues  its  subterraneous  course 
upwards  of  a  mile;  then  rising,  runs  onward  toward  Warminster. 
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Three  Egyptian  Sepulchral  Stones  described. 
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Devizes  Castle,  characterized  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  Europe  by  our  early 
historians. — In  the  marketplace,  many  years  ago,  was  a  pillar  recording  a  sin¬ 
gular  mark  of  divine  vengeance.  (See  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xv.  p.  430.) 
— Many  curious  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here.  S.  I\ 

'  (To  be  continued.) 

be  a  representation  of  Isis,  with  an 
attendant.  Both  these  figures  are 


Mr.  Urban,  Taunton ,  Sept.  20. 

THERE  have  been  lately  presented 
to  the  Somerset  and  Taunton  In¬ 
stitution,  by  John  Quantock,  Esq.  three 
Egyptian  Sepulchral  Stones,  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  one  sculptural  stone,  one  painted, 
and  one  inscribed  with  hieroglyphical 
characters.  The  figures  on  these  stones 
appear  to  represent  the  Worship  of 
Osiris.  On  the  sculptured  stone  there 
are  two  compartments;  in  the  upper, 
the  Egyptian  god,  Osiris,  is  represented 
naked,  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  cap  on 
his  head,  like  a  mitre,  with  two  pro¬ 
jections  in  imitation  of  horns;  he 
holds  a  stick  or  rod  in  his  left-hand, 
bended  at  the  top  similarly  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  staff  of  our  Bishops — an  emblem, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  that  fatherly 
protection  of  his  people  for  which  he 
is  celebrated  in  history.  In  his  right- 
hand  he  holds  a  whip  with  three 
thongs,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  punishment  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  judge.  There  is  an  altar  be¬ 
fore  him,  on  which  is  placed  a  vase, 
and  over  it  hangs  the  Lotos.  A  figure 
stands  in  front  of  him,  with  a  staff  in 
his  right-hand,  something  like  a  crutch, 
but  with  the  crutched  part  sideways, 
and  in  his  left,  which  is  hanging 
dowwards,  is  an  hieroglyphic,  which 
Dr.  Young,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hiero- 
glyphical  Literature,  gives  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  life;  it  is  the  figure  of  the 
Hebrew  Tau,  with  a  ring  at  the  top, 
which  is  held  in  the  hand.  In  the 
Museum  Worsleyanum,  this  hierogly¬ 
phic  is  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  Ty- 
phon,  the  brother  of  Osiris,  and  it  is 
here  placed,  doubtless,  to  identify  the 
figure  of  that  personage.  He  appears 
as  if  addressing  the  god,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  attitude  seem  to  breathe 
that  defiance  and  violence  which 
marked  his  character.  Dr.  Young 
says,  that  “  the  symbol  for  brother  or 
sister  appears  to  be  the  crook  generally 
seen  in  the  hand  of  Osiris.’’  This 
strengthens  the  supposition  that  the 
figure  addressing  Osiris  is  that  of  Ty- 
phon,  the  former  holding  in  his  hand 
the  symbol  of  his  relationship. 

The  lower  compartment  seems  to 


sitting  in  chairs,  one  behind  the  other. 
This  stone  has  a  piece  broken  off  from 
the  right-hand  corner,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  adjoining  parts,  it 
would  seem  that  some  figure  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  space. 

The  second  stone  is  painted,  and 
contains  a  representation  of  the  god 
Osiris,  under  another  form.  In  this 
figure  the  head  is  that  of  a  hawk.  Osiris 
being  sometimes  iepresented  with  the 
head  of  that  bird,  which,  by  its  ouick 
and  piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem 
of  the  sun,  of  which  Osiris  was  the 
symbol.  The  head  has  the  cap,  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  mitre,  as  in  the  sculptured 
stone.  In  the  painting,  the  god,  who 
is  represented  in  the  human  shape,  ex¬ 
cept  the  head,  is  in  a  standing  posture, 
clothed,  holding  with  both  hands,  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  bended  rod  and  whip, 
and  also  the  crutched  staff  which  is 
spoken  of  above  as  being  held  in  the 
right-hand  of  the  figure,  who  appears 
to  be  addressing  Osiris  in  the  upper 
compartment.  There  are  two  female 
figures,  one  behind  the  other;  the 
female  in  front  of  the  god  is  holding 
up  both  her  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
adoration,  whilst  the  figure  behind  her 
holds  up  only  one  hand.  There  is  an 
altar  of  similar  shape  to  that  on  the 
sculptured  stone,  with  a  vase  or  urn 
upon  it,  between  the  figure  of  Osiris 
and  the  two  females.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  painted  stone,  and 
that  which  is  sculptured,  though  botli 
found  in,  and  brought  from,  the  same 
place,  are  of  different  ages.  There  are. 
considerable  patches  of  hieroglyphical 
writing  on  both  stones. 

The  third  stone  is  wholly  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphical  characters.  It  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  upper 
and  lower,  and  each  compartment  into 
seven  columns.  There  are  numerous 
symbols  on  this  stone,  similarly  with 
those  given  in  Dr.  Young’s  work, 
which  has  been  previously  mentioned. 

Two  or  three  observations  appear  to 
arise  out  of  the  posture  of  the  hands 
of  the  two  female  figures  which  are 
represented  on  the  painted  stone.  The 
figure  in  front  of  Osiris  is  holding  up 

both 
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both  her  hands,  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
whilst  the  other  is  holding  up  only  one 
hand.  The  expanding  of  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  as  a  religious  observance, 
has  been  discussed  with  much  learning 
in  that  elegant  work  the  Museum  Pio- 
Clememinum.  The  extending,  how¬ 
ever,  of  one  hand  alone,  seems  rather 
to  imply  a  shout  of  praise  than  a  sign 
of  devotion.  The  King  of  France 
had  a  medallion,  on  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  the  Panionian  Solemnity,  that 
is,  a  General  Congress  or  Festival  of 
Ionians,  instituted  in  imitation  of  the 
Panathenean  Show.  On  this  medal¬ 
lion  thirteen  figures  were  seen  attend¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice,  and  extending  to¬ 
wards  Heaven  their  right  hands  only. 
Spanheim  considers  that  attitude  as  the 
indication  of  a  religious  ceremony  used 
in  the  sacred  solemnities  of  the  Greeks, 
and  grounds  his  opinion  on  some  plau¬ 
sible  arguments.  The  bas-relief  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Homer*  furnishes  us 
with  another  instance  of  this  rite,  as 
we  find  in  it  several  figures  that  attend 
the  sacrifice,  and  hold  up  their  right- 
hands  only.  J.  Savage. 

Mr.  U  rban,  Sept.  14. 

T  has  lately  been  my  lot  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  notice,  how  much  hard¬ 
ship,  expense,  and  inconvenience  irises 
from  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  allowing 
Parish  Settlement  to  begained  by  hiring 
and  service;  and  1  hope  you  will  allow 
me  a  small  space  to  state  a  few  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  think  such  a  mode  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  settlement  would  be  better  done 
away  with. 

The  moral  character  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  particularly  in  the  country, 
is  much  affected  by  it,  and  any  mea¬ 
sure  likely  to  benefit  their  morals  is 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  those 
enlightened  Members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  of  whom  this  country  has  reason 
to  be  proud. 

In  soifte  instances  farmers  are  bound 
by  their  leases  not  to  make  any  settle¬ 
ments  in  their  parish  ;  and  if  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant  are  ever  so  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  each  other,  they  are  obliged 
to  part  before  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and 
even  where  no  written  agreement  ex¬ 
ists,  the  fear  of  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paupers  has  the  same  effect. 
Idle  servant  is  therefore  compelled  to 
seek  another  service,  perhaps  a  worse  ; 
or  finding  good  conduct  of  no  avail, 
he  has  recourse  to  dishonest  practices, 

*  Engraved  in  vol.  xix.  p.  121.  Edit. 


or  returns  a  pauper  to  his  own  parish 
to  live  upon  its  scanty  pittance,  drag¬ 
ging  out  a  miserable  existence,  when  he 
might  honestly  and  happily  have  eaten 
the  sweet  bread  of  his  own  industry. 
Labour  is  the  only  commodity  the 
poor  man  can  bring  to  market,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  its  full  value  ;  but  being 
restrained  and  shackled  by  this  mode 
of  gaining  a  settlement,  he  cannot 
obtain  it;  for  those  to  whom  his  labour 
is  now  valuable,  are  afraid  he  should 
become  a  future  burden.  Out  of  these 
laws  arise  the  greatest  part  of  those 
expensive  litigations  between  parishes, 
upon  which  so  much  money  is  unpro- 
fitably  expended  ;  as  those  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  called  upon  as  Justices 
to  attend  the  Quarter  Sessions,  can 
well  attest. 

From  this  source  also  spring  those 
little  arts  and  quibbling  evasions,  so 
much  practised  in  hiring  servants,  to 
prevent  their  gaining  a  settlement. 

Perhaps  this  may  meet  the  eye  of 
some  gentleman  who  may  have  power, 
upon  due  consideration,  to  propose 
the  remedy — a  repeal  of  those  statutes 
by  which  a  settlement  is  gained  by 
hiring  or  service.  Such  a  repeal  I  am 
sure  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
industrious  lower  orders,  and  a  benefit 
to  all.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
objections  can  be  made,  but  I  think 
they  can  be  of  no  greater  weight  than 
dust  in  the  balance. 

Yours,  <kc.  A  Tradesman. 

State  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

HE  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education 
in  Ireland,  which  has  lately  issued  from  the 
press,  extends  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pages.  The  Commissioners  are  decidedly 
averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  and  recommend  the  establishment  of 
Schools  for  the  education  of  children  of  all 
religious  persuasions.  The  school-rooms 
are  recommended  to  be  opened  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
children  alternately.  The  following  facts 
gleaned  from  the  Report  will  afford  our  rea¬ 
ders  some  idea  of  the  worth  and  respectability 
of  Irish  Schoolmasters  in  general.  It  is 
intended  to  dismiss  many  of  them  from  their 
situations.  But  there  are  some  who  are 
likely  to  be  visited  with  a  severer  punish¬ 
ment  : — 

The  School  of  Sligo  was  visited  by  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  found  the  school- 
house  and  premises  in  very  good  order,  and 
theappearance  of  eighty-two  children,  which 
it  contained,  favourable.  It  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  on  inquiry,  that  the  master  was  a  man 
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of  violent  and  ungoverned  passions,  and  that 
the  boys  were  most  severely  and  cruelly 
punished,  not  only  by  him,  but  also  by  his 
son,  and  by  a  foreman  in  the  weaving  depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  these  punishments  were  in¬ 
flicted  for  very  slight  faults.  I  he  habitual 
practice  of  the  master  was  to  seize  the  boys 
by  the  throat,  and  press  them  almost  to 
suffocation,  and  to  strike  them  with  a  whip, 
or  his  fist,  upon  the  head  and  face,  during  the 
time  his  puss'um  lasted.  One  boy  had  black 
eyes  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  caused  by  blows 
of  the  master's  fist  ;  and  the  punishment  of 
another  boy»  who  had  received,  many  years 
ago,  by  an  accident,  a  severe  and  permanent 
injury  in  his  eyes,  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances  of  peculiar  violence.  The  anger  of 
the  master  was  chiefly  excited  by  the  hoys 
performing  less  work  than  he  expected  in  the 
weaving  shop  (of  which  the  master  had  the 
profit),  or  by  their  not  weaving  well ;  they 
were  obliged  to  get  up  at  five,  or  sometimes 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  there 
was  a  pressing  demand  ;  one  little  boy  had 
been  severely  punished  for  complaining  of 
this  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  society.  The 
fear  of  the  master  generally  deterred  the  boys 
from  stating  their  grievances  to  the  cate¬ 
chist,  to  the  local  committee,  or  to  casual 
visitors. 

At  the  School  of  Stradbalty ,  the  boys, 
eighty-three  in  number,  were  accustomed  to 
experience  the  same  brutal  treatment  from 
the  savage  appointed  to  instruct  them.  They 
had  been  deterred  from  disclosing  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  barbarian  from  the  fear  of  pro¬ 
voking  his  further  vengeance.  From  the 
evidence  taken  on  this  occasion,  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved,  that  about  three  weeks  before 
the  first  visit,  one  hoy  had  been  flogged 
with  a  leathern  strap  nine  times  in  one  day, 
his  clothes  being  taken  down  each  time,  and 
that  he  received  in  the  whole  near  a  hundred 
lashes,  all  for  “  a  sum  in  long  division.” 
On  the  same  day  another  boy  appears  to 
have  received  sixty-seven  lashes,  on  account 
of  another  sum  in  arithmetic  j  another  boy, 
only  thirteen  years  old,  had  received  seven¬ 
teen  stripes  with  a  rope.  On  the  8th  of 
October,  the  day  before  the  second  visit, 
eight  boys  had  been  so  severely  punished, 
that  their  persons  were  found  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  in  a  shocking  state  of  lace¬ 
ration  and  contusion.  The  offence  with 
which  these  boys  were  charged  by  the  usher 
was  “looking  at  two  police-men  playing  at 
ball  in  the  boy’s  ball  alley.”  The  instru¬ 
ments  of  punishment  were  in  the  first  case, 
a  leathern  cat  and  a  ropej  and  in  the  latter, 
branches  from  elm  trees.  These  severe  pu¬ 
nishments  were  all  inflicted  by  the  usher  in 
the  absence  of  the  master,  and  without  his 
knowledge.  The  man  was  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  farming  to  devote  any  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  school.  He  was  found  to  be  the 
holder  of  three  farms,  containing  together 
near  ly  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  of  which 
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twenty-nine  only  belonged  to  the  Society. 
One  farm  of  nearly  sixty  acres  was  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  school,  and  the 
boys  were  occasionally  taken  there  to  work. 

In  the  School  at  Castlecomer ,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  found  that  the  master  took  very 
little  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  boys. 
They  complained  of  being  ill-fed  and  cruelly 
beaten,  both  by  the  master  and  mistress. 
Two  hoys  had  recently  been 'very  severely 
punished  by  the  master.  They  stated  that 
they  had  been  set  to  work  in  the  garden, 
and  having  had  hut  little  breakfast,  they 
were  hungry,  and  had  eaten  a  raw  cabbage  ; 
that  the  master,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  violent  passions,  caught  them,  and  flogged 
them  for  this  offence  severely  ;  that  one  of 
them  received  sixteen  stripes  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  six  blows  with  a  stick  on  the 
head,  which  continued  cut  and  bruised  when 
the  school  was  visited  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  other  boy  had  eloped  in  consequence  of 
the  beating. 

On  visiting  the  Charter  School  at  Long¬ 
ford ,  the  children  were  very  squalid  and 
wretched,  having  been  half-starved.  The 
master  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless  fatuity. 

In  the  School  at  Lintonm  factory ,  it  was 
found  that,  out  of  twenty-one  youths  pre¬ 
sent,  only  thirteen  could  read.  There 
were  only  six  copy-hooks  for  the  whole 
school.  The  master  did  not  teach,  and  there 
was  no  usher. 

In  the  School  at  Newport ,  which  in  1819 
was  converted  into  a  day  school,  there  were 
found  only  twelve  children  (three  or  four  of 
whom  were  of  the  master’s  own  family),  and 
a  large  pile  of  unused  books. 

At  the  Charter  School  at  Clonmel,  which 
also  is  a  dav  school,  were  found  only  two 
children,  and  no  book,  except  a  few  fragments 
of  Testaments.  The  master  is  a  cripple 
from  rheumatism ;  he  receives  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  and  has  a  house  rent-free  5  He  also 
rents  twenty- four  acres  of  land  from  the 
Society,  at  twenty-five  shillings  an  acre. 
At  Clonmel,  in  1817,  the  hoys  appeared  to 
have  been  punished  with  great  severity  by 
the  usher,  who  used  on  all  occasions  a  com¬ 
mon  horsewhip.  It  was  stated  that  he  often 
gave  four  dozen  lashes  with  his  utmost 
strength,  and  that  the  boys  have  been  beaten 
till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  flags.  A 
boy  was  once  knocked  down  by  the  usher, 
and  kicked  so  severely,  that  two  of  his  ribs 
were  broken,  and  the  ear  of  another  boy  was 
nearly  pulled  off. 

At  New  Ross  the  same  severe  mode  of 
punishment  is  stated  still  to  exist ;  two  boys 
have  been  punished  for  complaining,  one  of 
them  with  peculiar  cruelty.  Their  common 
employment  was  wheeling  dung  in  hand-bar¬ 
rows.  Fifty  had  eloped  in  the  course  of  the 
last  nine  years. 

Many  other  abuses,  scarcely  less  flagrant 
than  these  we  have  quoted,  were  discovered 
bv  the  Commissioners. 
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45.  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
fyc.  2  vols.  4 to.  Colburn. 

F  the  value  of  these  ponderous  tomes 
bore  but.  a  slight  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  it  might  be  fairly  predicated  of 
them  that  they  form  one  of  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  present 
century.  But  although  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  their  Noble  Editor  has  done 
the  world  some  service  by  rescuing 
the  matter  of  these  volumes  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  has  so  long  lain, 
yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  estimate 
this  service  quite  so  highly  as  do  many 
of  our  contemporaries.  Of  their  his¬ 
torical  importance  we  think  little,  for 
they  refer  to  a  period  too  recent  for 
obscurity,  and  too  well  explored  for 
much  further  elucidation.  Yet  is  it 
pleasant  as  a  curiosity  to  read  the  ^per¬ 
sonal  narratives  of  men  who  lived  in 
times  and  scenes  familiar  to  us  in  his¬ 
tory ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how 
sensibly  they  were  influenced  by  events 
which  at  a  distance  appear  to  us  trivial 
or  disproportioned  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced. 

From  the  short  biographical  notice 
prefixed  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  it  appears 
that  Samuel  Pepys  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  and  from  a  hint  in  his  Diary,  we 
collect  that  he  was  distinguished  when 
a  boy  as  a  violent  Roundhead.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  father  was  a  tailor,  in 
London.  The  son  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  but  whether  he  graduated 
or  not,  we  are  not  informed.  Through 
the  interest  of  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  ob¬ 
tained  some  official  situation  in  the 
Admiralty,  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  was  soon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary.  It 
is  just  previously  to  this  appointment 
(1659-60)  that  he  commenced  his 
Diary,  which  was  carried  011  with 
scarcely  a  hiatus  to  the  summer  of 
1  ()()(),  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  em¬ 
bracing  three  remarkable  events,  the 
Plague,  the  great  Fire,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  enterprise  of  De  Ruyter  against 
Chatham  —  events,  each  causing  the 
utmost  consternation  and  alarm,  and 
each  detailed  by  Pepys  with  much  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  extraordinary  fidelity. 
This  indeed  is  the  great  charm  of  his 
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Diary,  for  independently  of  strong  in¬ 
ternal  testimony  to  his  veracity,  the 
facts  which  he  relates,  of  which  we 
have  contemporary  history,  are  so  ac¬ 
curately  given,  as  to  leave  the  strongest 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  whole. 
This  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  rare 
quality  in  a  Placeman,  who  had  so 
many  temptations  to  swerve,  and  so 
many  interests  to  bias  him  from  the 
truth,  and  it  is  a  quality  for  which  his 
Noble  Editor  praises  him  ;  but  yet, 
when  we  consider  that  this  Journal 
was  intended  for  no  eye  but  his  own, 
the  praise  may  be  spared. 

The  character  of  Pepys,  as  exhibited 
in  his  Diary,  is  that  of  a  shrewd,  pru¬ 
dent,  money  saving-man,  of  sufficient 
pliability  of  temper  for  his  temporal 
interests,  and  of  integrity  enough  to 
bear  him  on  in  a  straight  forward 
course  of  upright  dealing,  and  to  guard 
him  against  those  temptations  to  wrong, 
to  which  his  office  and  the  evil  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  around  him  more  im¬ 
mediately  exposed  him.  Surrounded 
by  the  profligate  creatures  of  a  pro¬ 
fligate  age,  and  within  the  verge  of 
the  “  merry  Monarch’s’’  dissipated 
court,  his  prudence  supports  him  from 
the  contagion  ;  he  sighs,  and  shakes 
the  head  of  disapprobation  at  proceed¬ 
ings  which  he  cannot  correct;  but  his 
caution  never  permits  his  virtuous  re¬ 
sentment  to  endanger  his  own  safety 
with  the  Powers  that  were.  The  gos¬ 
siping  spirit  which  so  thoroughly  pos¬ 
sessed  him,  induced  him  to  put  dowh 
many  particulars  which  a  stronger  mind 
had  rejected  as  trifling;  and  from  these 
straws,  thrown  up  at  random,  it  is 
that  we  collect  many  entertaining  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  times.  A  constant  play¬ 
goer,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  theatri¬ 
cal  entertainments,  he  has  thrown  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  the  dramatic  history 
of  his  age ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  re¬ 
markable  of  his  many  peculiarities, 
that  with  a  mind  overburthened  as  he 
would  represent  it,  with  business,  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  a  sight  worth  the 
seeing,  of  which  he  was  not  a  specta¬ 
tor.  Of  his  powers  as  a  dramatic  critic, 
we  do  not  think  much.  Of  Sliak- 
speare  he  appears  to  have  had  no  admi¬ 
ration. 

We  will  proceed  to  give  a  few  ex- 
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tracts  from  the  Diary,  merely  premis¬ 
ing  that  the  original  MSS.  in  short 
hand  were  bequeathed  with  other 
papers  by  Pepys,  to  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  the 
Honourable  and  Rev.  George  Neville 
Grenville,  brother  of  Lord  Braybrooke, 
is  master.  The  MSS.  were  deciphered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Smith.  On  their 
genuineness  there  cannot  rest  a  shadow 
of  suspicion. 

The  former  part  of  the  Diary  is 
occupied  with  the  proceedings  that 
followed  the  death  of  the  Protector, 
previous  to  the  Restoration,  and  is  an 
interesting  record  of  the  fluctuations  of 
public  opinion  respecting  a  return  to 
monarchy.  Pepys  had  the  honour  of 
accompanying  the  vessels  appointed  to 
bring  over  the  exiled  King,  and  nar¬ 
rates  with  his  accustomed  minuteness 
the  whole  of  this  preliminary  ceremony. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  separate  the 
private  history  of  the  Journalist,  from 
the  public  acts  of  which  he  treats;  and 
first  of  Mr.  Pepys  himself,  who,  for  a 
man  of  business,  is  as  fond  of  fine 
clothes  as  a  modern  Dandy,  perhaps 
fonder  of  a  pretty  wife. 

“  This  day  I  put  on  my  silk  suit,  the  first 
that  I  ever  wore  in  my  life.  Home,  and 
called  my  wife,  and  took  her  to  Clodins  to 
a  great  wedding  of  Nan  Hartlib  to  Mynheer 
Roder,  which  was  kept  at  Goring  House 
with  very  great  state,  cost,  and  noble  com¬ 
pany.  But  among  all  the  beauties  there, 
my  wife  was  thought  the  greatest.”  Vol.  i. 
p.  64. 

Every  suit  is  minutely  recorded,  arid 
the  first  wearing  of  his  perriwig  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  laughable  gravity. 

He  casts  his  care  upon  Providence 
with  true  Christian  humility. 

“  To  ray  Lord  Crewe’s,  and  there  dined 
with  him.  He  tells  me  of  the  order  the 
House  of  Commons  have  made  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  an  Act  for  the  rendering  none  capable 
of  preferment  or  employment  in  the  State, 
but  who  have  been  loyall  and  constant  to 
the  King  and  Church ;  which  will  be  fatal 
to  a  great  many,  and  make  me  doubt,  leSt  I 
myself,  with  all  my  innocence  during  the 
late  times,  should  be  brought  in,  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Exchequer,  hut  I  hope  God 
will  provide  for  me.”  Vol.  i.  p.  216. 

Again : 

“  This  day,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
have  lived  thirty-one  years  in  the  world : 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  find  myself  not 
only  in  good  health  in  every  thing,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  stone,  hut  only  pain  upon 
taking  cold,  and  also  in  a  fair  way  of  coming 
to  a  better  esteem  and  estate  in  the  world, 
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than  ever  I  expected;  but  I  pray  God  give 
me  a  heart  to  fear  a  fall,  and  to  prepare  for 
it.”  Vol.  i.  p.  282. 

He  appears,  from  his  Diary,  to  have 
been  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
Church  ;  and  living  as  he  did  in  an 
age  when  Religion  was  not  only  ne¬ 
glected  but  ridiculed,  bis  devout  im¬ 
pressions  were  very  strong. 

Of  bis  worldly  prudence,  take  the 
following  sample : 

i(  To  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  to  cause 
the  title  of  my  English  ‘  Mare  Clausum  ’  to 
he  changed,  and  the  new  title  dedicated  to 
the  King  to  be  put  to  it,  because  I  am 
ashamed  to  have  the  other  seen  dedicated 
to  the  Commonwealth.”  Vol.  i.  p.  212. 

His  whimsical  lament  at  his  extra¬ 
vagance  : 

“  To  my  great  sorrow  find  myself  43 i. 
worse  than  I  was  the  last  month,  which  was 
then  760/.  and  now  it  is  but  717/. — But  it 
hath  chiefly  arisen  from  my  layings  out  in 
clothes  for  myself  and  wife ;  viz.  for  her, 
about  12/.  and  for  myself  55 L  or  there¬ 
abouts,  having  made  myself  a  velvet  cloak, 
two  new  cloth  skirts,  black,  plain  both,  a 
new  shag  gown,  trimmed  with  gold  buttons 
and  twist,  with  a  new  hat,  and  silk  tops  for 
my  legs,  and  many  other  things,  being  re¬ 
solved  henceforward  to  go  like  myself  ;  and 
also  two  perriwigs,  one  whereof  costs  me  3/. 
and  the  other  405.  1  have  worn  neither  yet, 

but  will  begin  next  week,  God  willing.” 
Vol.  i.  p.  257. 

During  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
success  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  its  attack 
on  Chatham,  Pepys  dispatched  his 
wife  into  the  country,  with  a  sum 
amounting  to  1300/.  in  gold,  directing 
her  to  bury  it  for  security.  His  anxiety 
on  discovering  the  slovenly  operation, 
and  his  distress,  are  irresistibly  lu¬ 
dicrous  ; 

“  Sept.  10,  1667.  My  father  and  I  with 
a  dark  lantern,  it  being  now  night,  into  the 
garden  with  my  wife,  and  there  went  abont 
our  great  work  to  dig  up  my  gold.  But, 
Lord  !  what  a  tosse  I  was  for  some  time  in, 
that  they  could  not  justly  tell  where  it  was  ; 
but  by  and  by  poking  with  a  spit,  we  found 
it,  and  then  begun  with  a  spudd  to  lift  up 
the  ground.  But,  good  God  !  to  see  how 
sillily  they  did  it,  uot  half  a  foot  uuder 
ground,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world  from 
a  hundred  places,  if  any  body  by  accident 
were  near  hand,  and  within  sight  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  window,  only  my  father  says  he  saw 
them  all  gone  to  Church  before  he  began 
the  work  when  lie  laid  the  money.  But  I 
was  ont  of  my  wits  almost,  and  the  more 
from  that,  upon  my  lifting  up  the  earth 
with  the  opudd,  I  did  discern  that  I  had 
scattered  the  pieces  of  gold  round  about  the 
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ground  among  the  grass  ami  loose  earth  ; 
and  taking  up  the  iron  head-pieces  wherein 
they  were  put,  I  perceived  the  earth  was 
got  among  the  gold  and  wet,  so  that  the 
hags  were  all  rotten,  and  all  the  notes,  that 
1  could  not  tell  what  in  the  world  to  say  to 
it,  not  knowing  how  to  judge  what  was 
wanting,  or  what  had  been  lost  by  Gibson 
in  his  coming  down,  which,  all  put  together, 
did  make  me  mad ;  and  at  last  I  was  forced 
to  take  up  the  head-pieces,  dirt  and  all,  and 
as  many  of  the  scattered  pieces  as  I  could 
» Lth  the  dirt  discern  by  candle  light,  and 
carry  them  up  into  my  brother’s  chamber, 
and  there  lock  them  up  till  I  had  eat  a  little 
supper  :  and  then,  all  people  going  to  bed, 
W.  Hewer  and  I  did  all  alone,  with  several 
pails  of  water  and  besoms,  at  last  wash  the 
dirt  off  the  pieces,  and  parted  the  pieces 
and  the  dirt,  and  then  began  to  tell  them 
by  a  note  which  I  had  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  (in  my  pocket).  And  so  find  that 
there  was  short  above  a  hundred  pieces  ; 
which  did  make  me  mad ;  and  considering 
that  the  neighbours’  house  was  so  near  that 
we  could  not  possibly  speak  one  to  another 
in  the  garden  at  that  place  where  the  gold 
lay  (especially  my  father  being  deaf)  but 
they  must  know  what  he  had  been  doing,  I 
feared  that  they  might  in  the  night  come 
and  gather  some  pieces,  and  prevent  us  the 
,next  morning ;  so  W.  Hewer  and  I  out 
again  about  midnight  (for  it  was  now  grown 
so  late),  and  there  by  candle-light  did  make 
shift  to  gather  forty-five  pieces  more.  And 
so  in  and  to  cleanse  them  :  and  by  this  time 
it  was  past  two  in  the  morning  ;  and  so  to 
bed,  and  there  lay  in  some  disquiet  all  night 
tellipg  of  the  clock  till  it  was  day-light. 

“  11th.  And  then  W.  Hewer  and  I,  with 
pails  and  a  sieve,  did  lock  ourselves  into  the 
garden,  and  there  gather  all  the  earth  about 
the  place  into  pails  and  then  sift  those  pails 
in  one  of  the  summer-houses  (just  as  they 
do  for  dyamonds  in  other  parts  of  the 
world)  ;  and  there  to  our  great  content  did 
by  nine  o’clock  make  the  last  night  s  forty- 
five  up  seventy- nine ;  so  that  we  are  come 
to  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  what  I  think 
the  true  number  should  be.  So  do  leave 
my  father  to  make  a  second  examination  of 
the  dirt ;  and  my  mind  at  rest  in  it  being 
but  an  accident,  and  so  give  me  some  kind 
of  content  to  remember  how  painful  it  is 
sometimes  to  keep  money  as  well  as  to  get 
it,  and  how  doubtful  I  was  to  keep  it  all 
night;  and  how  to  secure  it  to  London. 
About  ten  o’clock  took  coach,  my  wife  and 
I,  and  Willet  and  W.  Hewer,  and  Murford 
and  Bowles  (whom  my  lady  lent  me  to  go 
along  with  me  my  journey,  not  telling  hei 
the  reason,  but  it  was  only  to  secuie  my 
gold)  and  my  brother  .John  on  horseback ; 
and  with  these  four  I  thought  myself  pretty 
-  safe.  My  gold  I  put  into  a  basket,  and  set 
under  one  of  the  seats  ;  and  so  my  work 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  was  to  look  to  see 


whether  all  was  well,  and  I  did  ride  in. great 
fear  all  the  day. 

(t  12th.  By  five  o’clock  got  home,  where 
I  find  all  well ;  and  did  bring  my  gold,  to 
my  heart's  content,  very  safe,  having  not 
this  day  carried  it  in  a  basket,  but  in  our 
hands ;  the  girl  took  care  of  one,  and  my 
wife  another  hag,  and  I  the  rest,  I  being 
afraid  of  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  lest  it 
should  break.” 

The  following  are  his  remarks  on 
Hudibras : 

“  To  the  wardrobe.  Hither  come  Mr. 
Bathusby,  and  we  falling  into  discourse  of  a 
new  book  of  drollery  in  use,  called  Hudibras, 
I  would  needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met  with 
it  at  the  Temple — cost  me  2s.  6d.  but  when 
I  come  to  read  it,  it  is  so  silly  an  abuse  of 
the  Presbyter  Knight  going  to  the  warrs, 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  and  by  and  by 
meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend’s  at  dinner,  Isold, 
it  to  him  for  1  Sr/.”  Voi.  i.  p.  189. 

He  tries  it  again  : 

u  To  a  bookseller’s  in  the  Strand,  and 
there  bought  Hudibras  again,  it  being  cer¬ 
tainly  some  ill  humour  to  be  so  against  that 
which  all  the  world  cries  up  to  be  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  wit,  for  which  I  am  resolved  Once 
more  to  read  him  and  see  whether  I  can  find 
it  or  no.”  Vol.  i.  p.  197. 

He  appears  to  have  purchased  a 
second  part  more  in  compliance  with 
fashion  than  from  judgment,  for  he 
calls  it, 

u  The  book  now  in  the  greatest  fashion 
for  drollery,  though  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see 
enough  where  the  wit  lies.”  P.  2 66. 

Of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Peter)  Lilly 
(Lely),  he  thus  speaks  : 

“  After  I  had  done  with  the  Duke,  with 
Commissioner  Pitt  to  Mr.  Lilly’s  the  great 
painter,  who  came  forth  to  us :  but  believ¬ 
ing  that  I  come  to  bespeak  a  picture,  he 
prevented  it  by  telling  us  that  he  should 
not  be  at  leisure  these  three  weeks ,  which 
methitiks  is  a  rare  thing ;  and  then  to  see  in 
what  pomp  his  table  is  laid  for  himself  to 
go  to  dinner ;  and  here,  among  other  pic¬ 
tures,  saw  the  so-much-desired-by-me  pic¬ 
ture  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  which  is  a  most 
blessed  picture,  and  one  that  I  must  have  a 
copy  of.”  P.  171. 

The  following  notices  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tea  are  curious: 

“  16‘b‘0.  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a 
China  drink),  of  which  I  never  had  drank 
before.”  P.  76. 

And  seven  years  after  he  writes, 

“  Home,  and  there  find  my  wife  making 
of  tea,  a  drink  which  Mr.  Pel  ling  the  Potti- 
cary  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and  de- 
fluxions.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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Of  the  freedom  indulged  in  the 
pulpit,  hegiyes  the  following  specimen  : 

“  Early  to  White  Hall,  to  the  Chapel, 
where  by  Mr.  Blagrave’s  means  I  got  into  a 
pew,  and  heard  Dr.Creeton  the  great  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King, 
preach  before  the  King,  and  Duke  and 
Duchesse,  upon  the  words  of  Micah, 

4  Roule  yourselves  in  dust.’  He  made  a 
most  learned  sermon  upon  the  words ;  but 
in  his  application  the  most  comical  man 
that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life.  Just  such  a 
man  as  Hugh  Peters,  saying  that  it  had  been 
better  for  the  poor  Cavalier  never  to  have 
come  with  the  King  into  England  again  ; 
for  he  that  hath  the  impudence  to  deny 
obedience  to  the  lawful  magistrate,  and  to 
swear  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  better 
treated  now  adays  in  Newgate,  than  a  poor 
Royalist  that  hath  suffered  all  his  life  for 
the  King  is  at  Whitehall  among  his  friends.” 

The  following  description  of  the  Fire 
of  London  will  be  found  interesting: 

“  Sept.  2.  Lord’s  day.  Some  of  our 
maids  sitting  up  late  last  night  to  get  things 
ready  against  our  feast  to  day,  Jane  called 
us  up  about  three  in  the  morning  to  tell  us 
of  a  great  fire  they  saw  in  the  City.  So  I 
rose  and  slipped  on  my  night-gown,  and 
went  to  her  window,  and  thought  to  be  on 
the  back  side  of  Marke-lane  at  the  farthest, 
hut  being  unused  to  such  fires  as  followed, 
I  thought  it  far  enough  off,  and  so  went  to 
bed  again  and  to  sleep.  About  seven  rose 
again  to  dress  myself,  and  there  looked  out 
at  the  window,  and  saw  the  fire  not  so 
much  as  it  was,  and  further  off.  So  to  my 
closet  to  set  things  to  rights,  after  yester¬ 
day’s  cleaning.  By  and  and  by  Jane  comes 
and  tells  me  that  she  hears  that  above  300 
houses  have  been  burned  down  to-night  by 
the  fire  we  saw,  and  that  it  is  now  burning 
down  all  Fish-street,  by  London  Bridge. 
So  I  made  myself  ready  presently,  and  walked 
to  the  Tower,  and  there  got  up  upon  one 
of  the  high  places,  Sir  J.  Robinson’s  little 
sou  going  up  with  me  ;  and  there  I  did  see 
the  houses  at  that  end  of  the  bridge  all  on 
'  fire,  and  an  infinite  great  fire  on  this  and 
the  Other  side  the  end  of  the  bridge  ;  which, 
among  other  people,  did  trouble  me  for  poor 
little  Micliell  and  our  Sarah  on  the  bridge. 
So  down  with  my  heart  full  of  trouble  to 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  tells  me 
that  it  begun  this  morning  in  the  King’s 
baker’s*  house  in  Pudding- lane,  and  that  it 
hath  burned  down  St.  Magnes  Church,  and 
most  part  of  Fish-street  already.  So  J  down 
to  the  water-side,  and  there  got  a  boat,  and 
through  bridge,  and  there  saw  a  lamentable 
fire.  Poor  Micheli’s  house  as  far  as  the  Old 
Swan  already  burned  that  way , and  the  fire  run¬ 
ning  further,  that  in  a  very  little  time  it  got 
as  far  as  the  Steele-vard,  while  I  was  there. 

*  His  name  was  Fa/yner. 


Every  body  endeavouring  to  remove  their 
goods,  and  flinging  into  the  river,  or  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  lighters  that  lay  off ;  j>oor 
people  staying  in  their  houses  as  long  as  till 
the  very  fire  touched  them,  and  then  run¬ 
ning  into  boats,  or  clambering  from  one 
pair  of  stairs  by  the  water-side  to  another. 
And  among  other  things,  the  poor  pigeons, 

I  perceive,  were  loth  to  leave  their  houses, 
but  hovered  about  the  windows  and  bal- 
conys,  till  they  burned  their  wings,  and  fell 
down.  Having  staid,  and  in  an  hour’s  time 
seen  the  fire  rage  every  way,  and  nobody  to 
my  sight  endeavouring  to  quench  it,  but  to 
remove  their  goods  and  leave  all  to  the  fire, 
and  having  seen  it  get  as  far  as  the  Stoele- 
yard,  and  the  wind  mighty  high,  and  driving 
it  into  the  city  ;  and  every  thing  after  so 
long  a  drought  proving  combustible,  even 
the  very  stones  of  Churches,  aud  among 
other  things,  the  poor  steeple f  by  which 

pretty  Mrs.  -  lives,  and  whereof  my 

schoolfellow  Elborough  is  parson,  taken  fire 
in  the  very  top,  and  there  burned  till  it  fell 
down:  I  to  White-Hall  (with  a  gentleman 
with  me,  who  desired  to  go  off  from  the 
Tower,  to  see  the  fire  in  my  boat)  ;  and 
there  up  to  the  King’s  closet  in  the  Chapel, 
where  people  come  about  me,  and  I  did  give 
them  an  account  dismayed  them  all,  and 
word  was  carried  into  the  King.  So  I  was 
called  for,  and  did  tell  the  King  and  Duke 
of  York,  what  I  saw,  and  that  unless  his 
Majesty  did  command  houses  to  be  pulled 
down,  nothing  could  stop  the  fire.  They 
seemed  much  troubled,  and  the  King  com¬ 
manded  me  to  go  to  my  Lord  Mayor  X  from 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  spare  no 
houses,  but  to  pull  down  before  the  fire 
every  way.  The  Duke  of  York  bid  me  tell 
him,  that  if  he  would  have  any  more 
soldiers  he  shall ;  and  so  did  my  Lord  Ar¬ 
lington  afterwards,  as  a  great  secret.  Here 
meeting  with  Captain  Cocke,  I  in  his  coach, 
which  he  lent  me,  and  Creed  with  me  to 
Paul’s,  and  there  walked  along  Watling- 
street  as  well  as  I  could,  every  creature 
coming  away  loaden  with  goods  to  save, 
and  here  and  there  sick  people  carried  away 
in  beds.  Extraordinary  good  goods  carried 
in  carts  and  on  backs.  At  last  met  my 
Lord  Mayor  in  Canning-street,  like  a  man 
spent,  with  a  handkercher  about  his  neck. 
To  the  King’s  message,  he  cried,  like  a 
fainting  woman,  ‘  Lord!  what  can  1  do  ?  I 
am  spent:  people  will  not  obey  me.  I  have 
been  pulling  down  houses  ;  but  the  fire 
overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do  it.’  That 
he  needed  no  more  soldiers,  and  that,  for 
himself,  he  must  go  and  refresh  himself, 
having  been  up  all  night.  So  he  left  me, 
and  1  him,  and  walked  home ;  seeing  people 
all  almost  distracted,  and  no  manner  of 

t  St.  Lawrence  Poultney,  of  which  Tho¬ 
mas  Elborough  was  curate. 

I  Sir  'Ibomas  Bludvvoith. 
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means  used  to  quench  the  fire.  The  houses 
too  so  very  thick  thereabouts,  and  full  of 
matter  for  burning,  as  pitch  and  tar,  in 
Thames-street ;  and  warehouses  of  oyle,  and 
wines,  and  brandy,  and  other  things.  Here 
I  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Houblon,  the  handsome 
man,  prettily  dressed  and  dirty  at  his  door 
at  Dowgate,  receiving  some  of  his  brother’s 
things,  whose  houses  were  on  fire  ;  and,  as 
he  says,  have  been  removed  twice  already  ; 
and  he  doubts  (as  it  soon  proved)  that  they 
must  be  in  a  little  time  removed  from  his 
house  also,  which  was  a  sad  consideration. 
And  to  see  the  Churches  all  filling  with 
goods  by  people,  who  themselves  should 
have  been  quietly  there  at  this  time.  By 
this  time  it  was  about  twelve  o’clock ;  and 
so  home,  and  there  find  my  guests,  who 
were  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife,  Barbary  Shel¬ 
don,  and  also  Mr.  Moone  :  she  mighty  fine, 
and  her  husband,  for  aught  I  see,  a  likely 
man.  But  Mr.  Moone’s  design  and  mine, 
which  was  to  look  over  my  closet,  and 
please  him  with  the  sight  thereof,  which  he 
hath  long  desired,  was  wholly  disappointed; 
for  we  were  in  great  trouble  and  disturbance 
at  this  fire,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it. 
However,  we  had  an  extraordinary  good 
dinner,  and  as  merry  as  at  this  time  we  could 
be.  While  at  dinner  Mrs.  Bateller  come  to 
euquire  after  Mr.  Woolfe  and  Stanes  (who 
it  seems  are  related  to  them),  whose  houses 
in  Fish-street  are  all  burned,  and  they  in  a 
sad  condition.  She  would  not  stay  in  the 
fright.  Soon  as  dined,  I  and  Moone  away, 
and  walked  through  the  City,  the  streets 
full  of  nothing  but  people,  and  horses  and 
carts  loaden  with  goods,  ready  to  run  over 
one  another,  and  removing  goods  from  one 
burned  house  to  another.  They  now  re¬ 
moving  out  of  Canning-street  (which  re¬ 
ceived  goods  in  the  morning)  into  Lumbard- 
street,  and  further  :  and  among  others,  I 
now  saw  my  little  goldsmith  Stokes  receiv¬ 
ing  some  friend’s  goods,  whose  house  itself 
was  burned  the  day  after.  We  parted  at 
Paul’s  ;  he  home,  and  I  to  Paul’s  Wharf, 
where  1  had  appointed  a  boat  to  attend  me, 
and  took  in  Mr.  Carcasse  and  his  brother, 
whom  I  met  in  the  street,  and  carried  them 
below  and  above  bridge  too.  And  again  to 
see  the  fire,  which  was  now  got  further, 
both  below  and  above,  and  no  likelihood  of 
stopping  it.  Met  with  the  King  and  Duke 
of  York  in  their  barge,  and  w.ith  them  to 
Queenhith,  and  there  called  Sir  Richard 
Browne  to  them.  Their  order  was  only  to 
pull  down  houses  apace,  and  so  below  bridge 
at  the  Water-side  ;  but  little  was  or  could 
be  done,  the  fire  coming  upon  them  so 
fast.  Good  hopes  there  was  of  stopping  it 
at  t,he  Three  Cranes  above,  and  at  But- 
tolph’s  Wharf  below  bridge,  if  care  be  used  ; 
but  the  wind  carries  it  into  the  City,  so  as 
wo  know  not  by  the  water-side  what  it  do 
there.  River  full  of  lighters  and  boats 
taking  in  goods,  and  good  goods  swimming 
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iu  the  water ;  and  only  I  observed  that 
hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had 
the  goods  of  a  house  in,  but  there  was  a 
pair  of  virginalls*  in  it.  Having  seen  as 
much  as  I  could  now,  I  away  to  White- 
Hall  by  appointment,  and  there  walked  to  St. 
James’s  Park,  and  there  met  my  wife  and 
Creed,  and  Wood  and  his  wife,  and  walked 
to  my  boat  ;  and  there  upon  the  water 
again,  and  to  the  fire  up  and  down,  it  still 
encreasing,  and  the  wind  great.  So  near 
the  fire  as  we  could  for  smoke ;  and  all  over 
the  Thames,  witji  one’s  faces  in  the  wind, 
you  were  almost  burned  with  a  shower  of 
fire-drops.  This  is  very  true  ;  so  as  houses 
were  burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes  of 
fire,  three  or  four,  nay,  five  or  six  houses, 
one  from  another.  When  we  could  endure 
no  more  upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  ale¬ 
house  on  the  Bank-side,  over  against  the 
Three  Cranes,  and  there  staid  till  it  was 
dark  almost,  and  saw  the  fire  grow,  and  as 
it  grew  darker,  appeared  more  and  more, 
and  in  corners,  and  upon  steeples,  and  be¬ 
tween  Churches  and  houses,  as  far  as  we 
could  see  up  the  hill  of  the  City,  in  a  most 
horrid  malicious  bloody  flame,  not  like  the 
fine  flame  of  an  ordinary  fire.  Barbary  and 
her  husband  away  before  us.  We  staid  till 
it  being  darkish,  we  saw  the  fire  as  only  one 
entire  arch  of  fire  from  this  to  the  other 
side  the  bridge,  and  in  a  bow  up  the  hill  for 
an  arch  of  above  a  mile  long  :  it  made  me 
weep  to  see  it.  The  Churches,  houses, 
and  all  on  fire,  and  flaming  at  once  ;  and  a 
horrid  noise  the  flames  made,  and  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  houses  at  their  ruine.  So  home  with 
a  sad  heart,  and  there  find  every  body  dis¬ 
coursing  and  lamenting  the  fire  ;  and  poor 
Tom  Hater  come  with  some  few  of  his  goods 
saved  out  of  his  house,  which  was  burned 
upon  Fish-street  Hill.  I  invited  him  to 
lie  at  my  house,  and  did  receive  liis  goods, 
hut  was  deceived  in  his  lying  there,  the 
news  coming  every  moment  of  the  growth 
of  the  fire  ;  so  as  we  were  forced  to  begin  to 
pack  up  our  own  goods,  and  prepare  for 
their  removal ;  and  did  by  moonshine  (it 
being  brave  dry  and  moonshine,  and  warm 
weather)  carry  much  of  my  goods  into  the 
garden,  and  Mr.  Hater  and  I  did  remove  my 
money  and  iron  chests  into  my  cellar,  as 
thinking  that  the  safest  place.  And  got 
my  bags  of  gold  into  my  office,  ready  to 
carry  away,  and  my  chief  papers  of  accounts 
also  there,  and  my  tallies  into  a  box  by 
themselves.  So  great  was  our  fear,  as  Sir 
W.  Batten  hath  carts  come  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  fetch  away  his  goods  this  night.  We 
did  put  Mr.  Hater,  poor  man,  to  bed  a 
little ;  but  he  got  but  very  little  rest,  so 
much  noise  being  in  my  house,  taking  down 
of  goods. 

*  A  sort  of  spinett,  so  called  (according 
to  Johnson)  from  young  women  playing 
upon  it. 
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M  3rd.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  my  Lady  Batten  sent  me  a  cart  to 
carry  away  all  my  money,  and  plate,  and 
best  things,  to  Sir  VV.  Rider's,  at  Bednall- 
green.  Which  I  did,  riding  myself  in  my 
nightgown  in  the  cart ;  and,  Lord !  to  see 
how  the  streets  and  the  highways  are  crowded 
with  people  running  and  riding,  and  getting 
of  carts  at  any  rate  to  fetch  away  things.  1 
find  Sir  W.  Rider  tired  with  being  called  up 
all  night,  and  receiving  things  from  several 
friends.  His  house  full  of  goods,  and  much 
of  Sir  VV.  Batten’s  and  Sir  VV.  Pen’s.  I  am 
eased  at  my  heart  to  have  my  treasure  so 
well  secured.  Then  home,  and  with  much 
ado  to  find  a  way,  nor  any  sleep  all  this 
night  to  me  nor  my  poor  wife.  But  then 
all  this  day  she  and  I,  and  all  my  people 
labouring,  to  get  away  the  rest  of  our  things, 
and  did  get  Mr.  Tooker  to  get  me  a  lighter 
to  take  them  in,  and  we  did  get  them  (my¬ 
self  some)  over  Tower-Hill,  which  was  by 
this  time  full  of  people’s  goods,  bringing 
their  goods  thither ;  and  down  to  the  lighter, 
which  lay  at  the  next  quay  above  the  Tower 
Hock.  And  here  was  my  neighbour’s  wife 

Mrs. - with  her  pretty  child,  and  some 

few  of  her  things,  which  I  did  willingly 
give  way  to  be  saved  with  mine ;  but  there 
was  no  passing  with  any  thing  through  the 
postern,  the  crowd  was  so  great.  The  Duke 
of  York  come  this  day  by  the  office,  and 
spoke  to  us,  and  did  ride  with  his  guard  up 
and  down  the  City  to  keep  all  quiet  (he 
being  now  General,  and  having  the  care  of 
all).  This  day,  Mercer  being  not  at  home, 
but  against  her  mistress’s  order  gone  to  her 
mother’s,  and  my  wife  going  thither  to 
speak  with  VV.  Hew-er,  beat  her  there,  and 
was  angry  ;  and  her  mother  saying  that  she 
was  not  a  ’prentice  girl,  to  ask  leave  every 
time  she  goes  abroad,  my  wife  with  good 
reason  was  angry ;  and  when  she  come 
home  bid  her  begone  again.  And  so  she 
went  away,  which  troubled  me,  but  yet  less 
than  it  •would,  because  of  the  condition  we 
are  in,  in  fear  of  coming  in  a  little  time  to 
being  less  able  to  keep  one  in  her  quality. 
At  night  lay  down  a  little  upon  a  quilt  of 
VV.  Hewer’s,  in  the  office,  all  my  own  things 
being  packed  up  or  gone  ;  and  after  me  my 
poor  wife  did  the  like,  we  having  fed  upon 
the  remains  of  yesterday’s  dinner,  having 
no  fire  nor  dishes,  nor  any  opportunity  of 
dressing  any  thing. 

“  4th.  Up  by  break  of  day,  to  get  away 
the  remainder  of  my  things,  which  1  did  by 
a  lighter  at  the  Iron  gate  :  and  my  hands  so 
full,  that  it  was  the  afternoon  before  we 
could  get  them  all  away.  Sir  VV.  Pen  and 
1  to  the  Tower-street,  and  there  met  the 
fire  burning  three  or  four  doors  beyond  Mr. 
Howell’s,  whose  goods,  poor  man,  his 
trayes,  and  dishes,  and  shovells,  &c.  were 
flung  all  along  Tower-street  in  the  kennels, 
and  people  working  therewith  from  one  end 
to  the  other;  the  fire  coming  on  in  that 
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narrow  street,  on  both  sides,  with  infinite 
fury.  Sir  VV.  Batten  not  knowing  how  to 
remove  his  wine,  did  dig  a  pit  in  the  garden, 
and  laid  it  in  there ;  and  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  laying  all  the  papers  of  my  office 
that  I  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of.  Ami 
in  the  evening,  Sir  VV.  Pen  and  I  did  dig  an¬ 
other,  and  put  our  wine  in  it ;  and  I  my 
parmazan  cheese,  as  well  as  my  wine  and 
some  other  things.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
at  the  office  this  day,  at  Sir  VV.  Pen’s ;  but 
I  happened  not  to  be  within.  This  after¬ 
noon,  sitting  melancholy  with  Sir  W.  Pen 
in  our  garden,  and  thinking  of  the  certain 
burning  of  this  office,  without  extraordinary 
means,  I  did  propose  for  the  sending  up  of 
all  our  workmen  froru  the  Woolwich  and 
Deptford  yards  (none  whereof  yet  appeared), 
and  to  write  to  Sir  VV.  Coventry  to  have 
the  Duke  of  York’s  permission  to  pull  down 
houses,  rather  than  lose  this  office,  which 
would  much  injure  the  King’s  business.  So 
Sir  W.  Pen  went  down  this  night,  in  order 
to  the  sending  them  up  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  wrote  to  Sir  W.  Coventry  about 
the  business*,  but  received  no  answer. 

1  his  night  Mrs.  Turner  (who  poor  woman 
was  removing  her  goods  all  this  day,  good 
goods  into  tlie  garden,  and  knows  not  how 
to  dispose  of  them),  and  her  husband  supped 
with  my  wife  and  me  at  night,  in  the  office, 
upon  a  shoulder  of  mutton  from  the  cook’s, 
without  any  napkin,  or  any  thing,  in  a  sad 
manner,  but  were  merry.  Only  now  and 
then  walking  into  the  garden,  saw  how  hor¬ 
ribly  the  sky  looks,  all  on  a  fire  in  the 
night,  was  enough  to  put  us  out  of  our 
wits;  and,  indeed,  it  was  extremely  dreadful, 
for  it  looked  just  as  if  it  was  at  us,  and  the 
whole  heaven  on  fire.  I  after  supper  walked 
in  the  dark  down  to  Tower-street,  and  there 
saw  it  all  on  fire  ;  at  the  Trinity-house  on 
that  side,  and  the  Dolphin  tavern  on  this 
side,  which  was  very  near  us ;  and  the  fire 
with  extraordinary  vehemence.  Now  begins 
the  practice  of  blowing  up  of  houses  in 
Tower-street,  those  next  the  Tower,  which 
at  first  did  frighten  people  more  than  any 
thing ;  but  it  stopped  the  fire  where  it  was 
done,  it  bringing  down  the  houses  to  the 
ground  in  the  same  places  they  stood,  and 
then  it  was  easy  to  quench  what  little  fire 
was  in  it,  though  it  kindled  nothing  almost. 
VV.  Hewer  went  this  day  to  see  how  his 
mother  did,  and  comes  late  home,  telling 
us  how  lie  hath  been  forced  to  remove  her' 
to  Islington,  her  house  in  Pye-corner  being 
burned  so  that  the  fire  is  aot  so  far  that 
way,  and  to  the  Old  Bayly,  and  was  run¬ 
ning  down  to  Fleet-street ;  and  Paul’s  is 
burned,  and  all  Cheajttide.  I  wrote  to  rny 


*  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  preserved  ampng 
the  Pepys  MSS.  in  the  author’s  own  hand¬ 
writing;  and  printed  ip  vol.  i.  p.  450,  of  the 
Memoirs. 
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father  this  night,  hut  the  past-office  being 
burned,  the  letter  could  not  go. 

“  6th.  I  lay  down  in  this  office  again 
upon  W.  Hewer’s  quilt,  being  mighty  weary, 
and  sore  in  my  feet,  with  going  till  I  was 
hardly  able  to  stand.  About  two  in  the 
morning  my  wife  calls  me  up,  and  tells  me 
of  new  cryes  of  fire,  it  being  come  to  Bark¬ 
ing  Church,  which  is  the  bottom  of  our 
lane*.  I  up;  and  finding  it  so,  resolved 
presently  to  take  her  away  ;  and  did,  and 
took  my  gold,  which  was  about  2350/.  W. 
Hewer,  and  Jane,  down  by  Proundy’s  boat 
to  Woolwich  ;  but,  Lord  !  what  a  sad  sight 
it  was  by  moonlight  to  see  the  whole  City 
almost  on  fire,  that  you  might  see  it  plain 
at  Woolwich,  as  if  you  were  by  it.  There, 
when  I  come,  I  find  the  gates  shut,  but  no 
guard  kept  at  all ;  which  troubled  me,  be¬ 
cause  of  discourses  now  begun,  that  there  is 
a  plot  in  it,  and  that  the  French  had  done 
it.  I  got  the  gates  open,  and  to  Mr.  Shel- 
den’s,  where  I  locked  up  my  gold,  and 
charged  my  wife  aud  W.  Hewer  never  to 
leave  the  room  without  one  of  them  in  it 
nigh't  nor  day.  So  back  again,  by  the  way 
seeing  my  goods  well  in  the  lighters  at 
Deptford,  and  watched  well  by  people  home, 
and  whereas  I  expected  to  have  seen  our 
house  on  fire,  it  being  now  about  seven 
o’clock,  it  was  not.  But  to  the  fire,  and 
there  find  greater  hopes  than  I  expected; 
for,  my  confidence  of  finding  our  office  on 
fire  was  such,  that  I  durst  not  ask  any  body 
how  it  was  with  us,  till  I  come  and  saw  it 
was  not  burned.  But  going  to  the  fire,  I 
find  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses,  and  the 
great  help  given  by  the  workmen  out  of  the 
King’s  Yards,  sent  up  by  Sir  W.  Pen,  there 
is  a  good  stop  given  to  it,  as  well  at  Marke- 
lane  end,  as  ours  ;  it  having  only  burned 
the  dyall  of  Barking  Church,  and  part  of 
the  porch,  and  was  there  quenched.  I  up 
to  the  top  of  Barking  steeple,  and  there 
saw  the  saddest  sight  of  desolation  that  I 
ever  saw ;  every  where  great  fires,  oyle 
cellars,  and  brimstone,  and  other  things, 
burning,  I  became  afraid  to  stay  there  long, 
and  therefore  down  again  as  fast  as  I  could, 
the  fire  being  spread  as  far  as  I  could  see  it; 
and  to  Sir  W.  Pen’s,  and  there  eat  a  piece 
of  cold  meat,  having  eaten  nothing  F  since 
Sunday  but  the  remains  of  Sunday’s  dinner. 
Here  I  met  with  Mr.  Young  and  Whistler, 
and  having  removed  all  my  things,  and  re¬ 
ceived  good  hopes  that  the  fire  at  our  end 
is  stopped,  they  and  I  walked  into  the  town, 
and  find  Fanchurch- street,  Gracious-street, 
and  Lumbard-street,  all  in  dust.  The  Ex¬ 
change  a  sad  sight,  nothing  standing  there, 
of  all  the  statues  or  pillars,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham’s  picture  in  the  corner.  Into 
Moorefields  (our  feet  ready  to  burn,  walking 

*  Sething-lane. 

F  He  forgot  the  shoulder  of  mutton  from 
the  cook’s  the  day  before. 


through  the  town  among  the  hot  coles), 
and  find  that  full  of  people,  and  poor  wretches 
currying  their  goods  there,  and  every  body 
keeping  his  goods  together  by  themselves 
(and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  them  that  it  is 
fair  weather  for  them  to  keep  abroad  night 
and  day)  ;  drunk  there,  and  paid  twopence 
for  a  plain  penny  loaf.  Thence  homeward, 
having  passed  through  Cheapside,  aud  New- 
gate-market,  all  burned ;  and  seen  Anthony 
Joyce’s  house  in  fire.  And  took  up  (which 
l  keep  by  me)  a  piece  of  glass  of  Mercers’ 
Chapel,  in  the  street,  where  much  more 
was,  so  melted  and  buckled  with  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  like  parchment;  I  also  did  see  a 
poor  cat  taken  out  of  a  hole  in  the  chimney, 
joyning  to  the  wall  of  the  Exchange,  with 
the  hair  all  burnt  off  the  body,  and  yet 
alive.  So  liortae  at  night,  and  find  there 
good  hopes  of  saviug  our  office ;  but  great 
endeavours  of  watching  all  night,  and  having 
men  ready ;  and  so  we  lodged  them  in  the 
office,  and  had  drink  and  bread  and  cheese 
for  them.  And  I  lay  down  aud  slept  a  good 
night  about  midnight;  though  when  I  rose 
I  heard  that  there  had  been  a  great  alarm  of 
French  and  Dutch  being  risen,  which  proved 
nothing.  But  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  see 
how  long  this  time  did  look  since  Sunday, 
having  been  always  full  of  variety  of  actions, 
and  little  sleep,  that  it  looked  like  a  week 
or  more,  and  I  had  forgot  almost  the  day  of 
the  week. 

<£  6‘th.  Up  about  five  o’clock ;  and  met 
Mr.  Gauden  at  the  gate  of  the  office  (I  in¬ 
tending  to  go  out,  as  I  used,  every  now  and 
then  to-day,  to  see  how  the  fire  is),  to  call 
our  men  to  Bishop’s-gate,  where  no  fire  had 
yet  been  near,  and  there  is  now  one  broke 
out :  which  did  give  great  grounds  to  people 
and  to  me  too  to  think  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  plot  in  this  (on  which  many  by  this  time 
have  been  taken,  and  it  hath  been  dangerous 
for  any  stranger  to  walk  in  the  streets),  but 
I  went  with  the  men,  and  we  did  put  it  out 
in  a  little  time,  so  that  that  was  well  again. 
It  was  pretty  to  see  how  hard  the  women 
did  work  in  the  cannells,  sweeping  of  water; 
but  then  they  should  scold  for  drink,  and  be 
as  drunk  as  devils.  I  saw  good  butts  of 
sugar  broke  open  in  the  street,  and  people 
give  and  take  handsfull  out  and  put  into 
beer,  and  drink  it.  And  now  all  being 
pretty  well,  I  took  boat,  and  over  to  South- 
wavke,  and  took  boat  on  the  other  side  the 
bridge,  and  so  to  Westminster,  thinking  to 
shift  myself,  being  all  in  dirt  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  but  could  not  then  find  any  place 
to  buy  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  West¬ 
minster  Hall  being  full  of  people’s  goods, 
those  in  Westminster  having  removed  all 
their  goods,  and  the  Exchequer  money  put 
into  vessels  to  carry  to  Nonsuch  hut  to 
the  Swan,  and  there  was  trimmed  :  and  then 

*  Nonsuch  House  near  Epsom,  where 
the  Exchequer  had  been  formerly  kept. 
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to  White-Hall,  but  saw  nobody  ;  and  so 
home.  A  sad  sight  to  see  how  the  river 
looks  :  no  houses  nor  Church  near  it,  to  the 
Temple,  where  it  stopped.  At  home  did 
go  with  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  our  neighbour, 
Knightly  (who  with  one  more,  was  the 
only  man  of  any  fashion  left  in  all  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  thereabouts,  they  all  removing 
their  goods,  and  leaving  their  houses  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fire),  to  Sir  R.  Ford’s,  and 
there  dined  in  an  earthen  platter — a  fried 
breast  of  mutton  ;  a  great  many  of  us,  but 
very  merry,  and  indeed  as  good  a  meal, 
though  as  ugly  a  one  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
life.  Thence  down  to  Deptford,  and  there 
with  great  satisfaction  landed  all  my  goods 
at  Sir  G.  Carteret’s,  safe,  and  nothing 
missed,  l  could  see  or  hear.  This  being 
done  to  my  great  content,  I  home,  to  Sir 
W.  Batten’s,  and  there  with  Sir  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  Knightly,  and  one  Withers,  a  professed 
lying  rogue,  supped  well,  and  mighty  merry, 
and  our  feaTs  over.  From  them  to  the 
office,  and  there  slept  with  the  office  full  of 
labourers,  who  talked,  and  slept,  and  walked 
all  night  long  there.  But  strange  it  is  to 
see  Clothworkers’  Hall  on  fire,  these  three 
days  and  nights  in  one  body  of  flame,  it 
being  the  cellar  full  of  oyle. 

te  7th.  Up  by  five  o’clock;  and,  blessed 
be  God  !  find  all  well ;  and  by  water  to 
Paul’s  Wharf.  Walked  thence,  and  saw  all 
the  towne  burned,  and  a  miserable  sight  of 
Paul’s  Church,  with  all  the  roofs  fallen,  and 
the  body  of  the  quire  fallen  into  St.  Fayth’s ; 
Paul’s  school  also,  Ludgate,  and  Fleet- 
street.  My  father’s  house,  and  the  Church, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  Temple  the  like.  So 
to  Creed’s  lodging  near  the  New  Exchange, 
and  there  find  him  laid  down  upon  a  bed  ; 
the  house  all  unfurnished,  there  being  fears  of 
the  fires  coming  to  them.  There  borrowed 
a  shirt  of  him,  and  washed.  To  Sir  W. 
Coventry  at  St.  James’s,  who  lay  without 
curtains,  having  removed  ail  his  goods  ;  as 
the  King  at  White-Hall,  and  every  body 
had  done,  and  was  doing.  He  hopes  we 
shall  have  no  public  distractions  upon  this 
fire,  which  is  what  every  body  fears,  because 
of  the  talk  of  the  French  having  a  hand  in 
it.  And  it  is  a  proper  time  for  discontents  ; 
but  all  men’s  minds  are  full  of  care  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  and  save  their  goods  :  the 
militia  is  in  arms  every  where.  Our  fleetes, 
he  tells  me,  have  been  in  sight  one  of  an¬ 
other,  and  most  unhappily  by  fowle  weather 
were  parted,  to  our  great  loss,  as  in  reason 
they  do  conclude;  the  Dutch  being  come 
out  only  to  make  a  shew,  ami  please  their 
people ;  but  in  very  bad  condition  as  to 
stores,  victuals,  and  men.  They  are  at 
Boulogne,  and  our  fieete  come  to  St.  Ellen’s. 
We  have  got  nothing,  but  have  lost  one 
ship,  but  he  knows  not  what.  Thence  to 
the  Swan,  and  there  drank  :  and  so  home, 
and  find  all  well.  My  Lord  Brouncker,  at 
Sir  W.  Batten’s,  tells  us  the  Generali  is 


sent  for  up,  to  come  to  advise  with  the 
King  about  business  at  this  juncture,  and  to 
keep  all  quiet ;  which  is  great  honour  to 
him,  but  I  am  sure  is  but  apiece  of  dissimu¬ 
lation.  So  home,  and  did  give  orders  for 
my  house  to  be  made  clean,  and  then  down 
to  Woolwich,  and  there  find  all  well.  Dined, 
and  Mrs.  Markham  come  to  see  my  wife. 
This  day  our  Merchants  first  met  at  Gre¬ 
sham  College,  which  by  proclamation  is  to 
be  their  Exchange.  Strange  to  hear  what 
is  bid  for  houses  all  up  and  down  here ;  a 
friend  of  Sir  W.  Rider’s  having  150/.  for 
what  he  used  to  let  for  40 1. per  aim.  Much 
dispute  where  the  Custom-house  shall  be; 
thereby  the  growth  of  the  City  again  to  be 
foreseen.  My  Lord  Treasurer,  they  say, 
and  others,  would  have  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  I  home  late,  to  Sir  W.  Pen’s, 
who  did  give  me  a  bed  ;  but  without  cur¬ 
tains  or  hangings,  all  being  down.  So  here 
I  went  the  first  time  into  a  naked  bed,  only 
my  drawers  on;  and  did  sleep  pretty  well, 
but  still  both  sleeping  and  waking,  had  a 
fear  of  fire  in  my  heart,  that  I  took  little 
rest.  People  do  all  the  world  over  cry  out 
of  the  simplicity  of  my  Lord  Mayor  in 
generall ;  and  more  particularly  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  fire,  laying  it  all  upon  him.  A 
proclamation  is  come  out  for  markets  to  be 
kept  at  Leadenhall  and  Mile-end-greene, 
and  several  other  places  about  the  town  ; 
and  Tower-hill,  and  all  Churches  to  be  set 
open  to  receive  poor  people.” 

CTo  be  continuecl.J 


46.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  Passages  contained  in  his 
Book ,  entitled  “  The  End  of  Religious 
Controversy .”  By  the  late  Rev.  S.  Parr, 
LL.D.  8 vo.  pp.  60.  Mawman. 

FROM  this  animated  Letter  (writ¬ 
ten  originally  in  1818,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  insertion  in  our  Magazine, 
which  its  length  alone  prevented,)  we 
feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make 
some  copious  extracts;  which  we  con¬ 
sider  as  an  act  of  justice,  not  only  to 
our  late  worthy  Friend  Dr.  Parr,  but  to 
Bp.  Halifax,  whose  Warlnirtonian 
Lectures  we  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
and  afterwards  ushered  into  the  w’orld 
from  our  press;  and  also  to  Dr.  Milner, 
whom  we  have  known  and  much  re¬ 
spected  as  an  Antiquary  and  a  Scholar 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

We  shall  begin  with  an  extract 
from  the  Preface  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lynes,  the  grandson  by  marriage, 
and  one  of  the  executors,  of  Dr.  Parr  : 

“  The  following  Letter  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Milner  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr  after  his  decease.  In  present¬ 
ing 
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ing  it  to  the  publick,  the  Editor  disclaims 
any  secret  motives  to  serve  imaginary  inte¬ 
rests,  or  insinuate  his  own  private  opinions 
on  a  public  question.  He  attacks  no  man, 
or  body  of  men,  in  putting  it  to  press.  He 
is  neither  a  polemic  nor  a  politician;  and  as 
he  is  not  excited  by  the  zeal  of  tire  one, 
nor  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other,  so  is  he 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  either.  A  sacred  trust  has  been  re¬ 
posed  in  him  by  the  Will  and  last  commands 
of  his  revered  and  venerable  grandfather, 
and  he  enters  upon  his  career  of  perform¬ 
ing  it  by  bringing  out  this  Letter  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  deposit,  committed  to  his 
charge. 

“  The  Letter  was  originally  written  for 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine*;  but  after¬ 
thoughts  enlarged  its  dimensions,  and  other 
reasons,  unnecessary  to  detail,  prevented  its 
publication  in  that  form.  The  design  of 
publishing  it,  however,  was  never  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  three  different  copies,  each  left 
more  finished  than  the  other f,  demonstrate 
the  author’s  zeal  and  his  intentions. 

“  Inflexible  in  his  love  of  truth,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  it  upon  all  subjects,  never 
ceasing  to  inculcate  it  upon  others,  and  ever 
most  scrupulously  adhering  to  it  himself, 
the  Author  could  not  see  a  statement  such 
as  Dr.  Milner  has  sanctioned,  without  feel¬ 
ing  it  a  duty  to  the  characters  thus  aspersed, 
to  his  own  high  sense  of  justice,  and  to 
every  sincere  well-wisher  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  call  upon  Dr.  Milner  for  the 
proofs  of  his  statements,  or  a  retractation 
of  his  assertion. 

“For  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  was  Dr. 
Parr,  that  in  all  he  has  written  it  seemed  to 
be  his  chief  motive,  as  in  all  his  actions  it 
was  -  the  main  spring.  This  fact,  so  well 
known  to  all  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  will  be  clearly  discerned  by  any 
one,  who  chooses  to  examine  his  writings 
with  attention  and  with  candour. 

“  Of  his  devotedness  to  pure  religion,  his 
preaching  and  his  writings  will  be  everlast¬ 
ing  monuments.  Of  his  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular,  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatise  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  proofs  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  he  was  not  only  a  faithful  follower  of 
his  Divine  Master  in  his  life  and  in  his  doc¬ 
trines,  but  that  he  did  not,  as  frequently 
has  been  asserted,  “  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  or  conceal  his  talent  in  a  napkin;” 
nor  reserve  for  party  purposes,  for  dogmati¬ 
cal  discussion,  and  for  mere  display,  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  stores  of  his  intellect.  It  has 

*  “  Since  this  was  written,  a  Letter,  of 
which  1  had  not  heard  before,  has  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  explaining 
Dr.  Parr's  intentions  to  Mr.  Nichols.  — - 
J.  L.” — See  Part  i.  p.  388. 

*t*  The  latest  date  is  “June  1819.” 
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been  too  much  the  fashion  to  say  that  Dr. 
Parr  has  done  little  either  for  the  cause  of 
religion  or  learning,  in  comparison  to  what 
he  might  have  done,  had  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  preparing  materials,  and  occupied 
his  mind  wholly  and  solely  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  some  great  work  on  some  great  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  even  some  of  the  molles  and  deli - 
catuli  in  the  world  of  letters  venture  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “What  has  he  ever  done?”  To 
such  he  might  proudly  and  justly  say, 

cr;££^ov  ri  [xwgoi g  pupccv  o'pXirx.ccvw. 

Amidst  the  drudgeries  of  the  occupation  of 
schoolmaster,  and  the  sacred  duties  of  a  pa¬ 
rish  priest — amidst  some  of  the  distractions 
of  domestic,  and  some  of  the  perturbations 
of  public  life,  his  lofty  mind  did  find  leisure 
to  pour  out  a  few  precious  drops  from  the 
copious  fountain  of  his  accomplishments* 
Even  amidst  these  embarrassments.  Dr. 
Parr  has  published  more,  than  many  of  those 
who  have  been  eulogised  for  their  diligence, 
and  received  the  public  reward  of  their 
learning. 

“  But  it  is  not  only  in  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  printed,  or  what  he  has  preached,  or 
what  he  has  written  and  left  for  publication, 
that  he  has  been  useful  to  learning  and  to 
morals  ;  he  has  been  the  constant  and  dili¬ 
gent,  though  silent,  friend  of  men  of  letters, 
even  by  contributions  to  many  of  their  pub¬ 
lications  in  all  parts  of  this  great  empire. 
In  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  from  all  quarters, 
his  literary  bounty  has  been  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  age,  or  in  any 
country,  has  there  been  a  scholar  equally 
serviceable  to  the  general  cause  of  learning 
by  his  liberal  and  generous  distributions  of 
knowledge  and  instruction. 

“  So  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
say,  both  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  a 
prejudice  and  stating  a  fact.  The  works  he 
has  already  published,  when  collected,  would 
probably  constitute  two  quarto  volumes  *  ; 
and  if  what  he  has  left  were  to  be  all  given 
to  the  world,  I  believe  it  would  comprise  a 
greater  mass  of  theological,  metaphysical, 
philological,  and  classical  learning,  than  hag 
ever  yet  been  published  by  any  one  English, 
scholar. 

“This  Letter  to  Dr.  Milner,  I  feel  as* 
sured,  will  sufficiently  prove,  even  to  th©  in¬ 
credulous,  that  he  was  not  lukewarm  in  his 
zeal  for  Christianity,  nor  for  the  interests  of 
that  “  best  Establishment  of  Christianity,” 
as  Bishop  Hurd  expresses  it,  the  Church  of 
England  ;  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 

*  Both  these,  and  a  copious  Selection 
from  his  unpublished  writings,  it  is  hoped, 
will  in  due  time  be  given  to  the  publick ; 
but  we  earnestly  recommend  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  to  begin  with  some  ample  Memoirs 
of  the  good  Doctor,  as  a  Prelude  to  any 
future  publication.- — Edit. 
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character  of  her  prelates  and  her  ministers; 
and  that  he  has  even  stepped  forward  man¬ 
fully,  when  the  infirmities  of  nature  were 
creeping  upon  him,  to  vindicate  her  honour. 
He  was  indeed  a  follower  of  Jesus — he  knew 
in  whom  he  believed.  He  was  indeed  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Church  of  England — he  knew 
well  that  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  that  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  were  the  best  rational  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  Christian  Establishment.  For 
he  was  a  Protestant  after  the  manner  of  Chil- 
lingworth,  and  it  was  his  constant  declara¬ 
tion, —  ‘The  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is 
the  religion  of  Protestants  !  Whatever 
else  they  believe  beside  it,  and  the  plain, 
irrefragable,  indubitable,  consequences  of  it, 
well  may  they  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long  and  (as  1  verily 
believe  and  hope)  impartial  search  of  the 
true  way  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess 
plainly,  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the 
sole  of  my  foot,  but  upon  this  rock  only.’ 
Chillingworth ,  Part  I.  c.  6.  p.  335. 

John  Lynes. 

Elmley  Lovett,  near  Worcester , 

May  29th,  1825.” 

Dr.  Parr’s  Letter  begins  with  the 
manly  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  courtesy  of  manners,  for 
which  that  nervous  writer  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished : 

“  Reverend  and  learned  Sir,”  I  have 
lately  read,  with  the  greatest  attention,  a 
very  interesting  and  elaborate  work,  which 
bears  your  celebrated  name,  and  to  which 
you  have  prefixed  this  title:  ‘The  End  of 
religious  Controversy,  in  a  friendly  Corre¬ 
spondence  between  a  religious  Society  of 
Protestants  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Divine, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  answer 
to  his  Lordship’s  Protestant  Catechism.’ 

“The  contents  of  that  book  have  not 
lessened  the  high  opinion  which  I  had  long 
entertained  of  your  acuteness  as  a  polemic, 
your  various  researches  as  a  theologian,  and 
vour  talent  for  clear  and  animated  composi¬ 
tion.  I  acknowledge,  too,  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  you  have  been  successful  in  your  en¬ 
deavours  to  vindicate  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  the  imputations  of 
impiety,  idolatry,  and  blasphemy,  in  their 
worship  of  glorified  saints,  and  in  their 
adoration  of  the  sacramental  elements,  which 
they  believe  tp  have  been  mystically  tran¬ 
substantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.” 

Dr.  Parr  then  enters  minutely  into 
the  general  subject  of  Dr.  Milner’s 
Work,  quoting  from  it  numerous  pas¬ 
sages,  which  he  ably  and  successfully 
combat6  ;  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  “  Miracles/’  from  those  of  “  the 
.apostolic  Polycarp,  and  his  disciple 
Irenaeus/’  to  those  of  our  own  age,  in 
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which,  according  to  Dr.  Milner,  su¬ 
pernatural  cures  were  experienced. 

“  First,  by  ‘  Joseph  Lamb,  of  Eccles, 
near  Manchester,  who,  on  the  12th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1814,  fell  from  a  hayrick  four  yards 
and  a  half  high,  by  which  accident  the  spine 
of  his  back  was  supposed  to  be  broken  ;  but 
upon  the  2nd  of  October,  having  gained 
with  difficulty  the  permission  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  to  be  carried  with  his 
wife,  and  two  friends,  in  a  cart  to  Garswood, 
near  Wigan,  got  himself  conveyed  to  the 
altar  rails  of  a  chapel,  where  the  hand  of 
F.  Arrowsmith,  one  of  the  Catholic  Priests 
who  suffered  death  at  Lancaster  for  the 
exercise  of  his  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  is  preserved,  and  has  often  caused 
wonderful  cures  ;  and  having  been  signed  in 
that  chapel  on  his  back  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  by  that  hand,  and  feeling  a  particular 
sensation  and  total  change  in  himself  as  he 
expressed,  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  Mary,  I 
can  walk.  (p.  178.)  Secondly,  by  YYinefred 
White,  a  young  woman  of  Wolverhampton, 
in  1805,  who,  having  been  long  afflicted 
with  a  curvature  of  the  spine  followed  by 
hemiplegia,  performed  the  acts  of  devotion 
which  she  felt  herself  called  to  undertake, 
and  having  bathed  in  the  fountain  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1805,  found  herself,  in  one 
instant  of  time,  freed  from  all  her  pains  and 
disabilities,  so  as  to  he  able  to  walk,  run, 
and  jump,  like  any  other  young  person,  and 
to  carry  a  greater  weight  with  the  left  arm 
than  she  could  with  the  right.  Thirdly,  by 
Mary  Wood,  now  living  at  Taunton  Lodge, 
who,  in  1  809,  having  severely  wounded  her 
left  hand  through  a  pane  of  glass,  determin¬ 
ed,  with  the  approbation  of  her  superior, 
to  have  recourse  to  God  through  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  St.  Winefred  by  a  Noverui,  or 
certain  prayers  continued  during  nine  days  ; 
who  accordingly  put  a  piece  of  moss  from 
the  saint’s  well  on  her  arm  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  continued  recollecting  and 
praying,  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  the 
next  morning,  she  found  she  could  dress 
herself,  put  her  arms  behind  her  and  to 
her  head,  having  regained  the  use  and  full 
strength  of  it;  and  who,  in  short,  was  per¬ 
fectly  cured.” 

We  now  come  to  the  main  object 
of  this  spirited  Letter. 

“Your  note,  on  the  passage  which  I  just 
now  cited  from  your  book,  concludes  thus  : 

‘  Some  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church, 
for  instance,  Goodman  and  Cheyney  of 
Gloucester,  and  Gordon  of  Glasgow,  pro¬ 
bably,  also,  Halifax  of  St.  Asaph,  died 
Catholics.  A  long  list  of  titled  or  other 
distinguished  personages,  who  have  either 
returned  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  for  the 
first  time  embraced  it  on  their  death-beds  in 
modern  times,  might  be  named  here,  if  it 
were  prudent  to  do  so.’ 

“  1  enquire  not,  Sir,  after  the  illustrious 
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personages,  whom  your  prudence  forbids 
you  to  name  ;  but  my  own  prudence  does 
not  forbid,  and  my  own  sense  of  justice  does 
irresistibly  lead  me,  to  express  very  strong 
doubts  upon  the  accuracy  of  your  state¬ 
ment  as  it  regards  Bishop  Halifax.  It  was 
my  good  fortune,  Sir,  to  know  him  per¬ 
sonally  ;  gladly  do  I  bear  witness  to  his  un¬ 
assuming  disposition  and  to  his  courteous 
manners.  When  he  sat  in  the  Professional 
Chair  at  Cambridge,  the  members  of  that 
learned  University  were  much  delighted  with 
the  fluency  and  clearness  of  his  Latinity, 
and  with  his  readiness  and  skill  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  disputes  of  the  Law  Schools.  It  was 
my  own  lot  to  keep  under  him  two  Acts  for 
my  Doctor’s  degree ;  and  surely,  from  the 
preparatory  labour  which  I  employed  in 
correcting  the  language  of  two  Latin  Theses, 
and  in  accumulating  materials  for  a  close  lo¬ 
gical  dispute,  likely  to  pass  before  a  nume¬ 
rous,  intelligent,  and  attentive  audience,  the 
obvious  inference  is,  that  I  did  not  set  a 
small  value  on  the  abilities  and  acquirements 
of  the  Professor.  I  have  seen  some  of  his 
annual  speeches  at  our  Cambridge  Com¬ 
mencement,  and,  so  far  as  my  judgment 
goes,  they  are  highly  creditable  to  li is  eru¬ 
dition  and  his  taste.  He  acquired  much  re¬ 
putation  in  the  University  by  three  sermons 
which  he  first  preached  there,  and  after¬ 
wards  published,  during  a  long  and  import¬ 
ant  controversy,  which  had  arisen  about 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
He  gave  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  his  dili¬ 
gent  researches  and  clear  discernment,  by 
an  analysis  of  the  Homan  law,  as  compared 
with  the  English.  He  owed  much  of  his 
fame,  and,  perhaps,  preferment,  to  the  Lec¬ 
tures  which  he  delivered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; 
and  whether  lie  and  other  eminent  Protest¬ 
ants  be  or  be  not  right  in  considering  the 
Pope  as  Antichrist,  and  applying  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  many  well-known  passages 
in  the  Apocalypse,  no  impartial  judge  will 
refuse  to  Bishop  Halifax  the  tribute  of 
praise  for  the  skilfulness  which  he  shows, 
in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  mat¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of 
his  style.  He  was  patronized  by  a  temperate 
and  judicious  metropolitan,  Dr.  Cornwallis; 
he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bishop  Warburton;  he  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential 
friendship  with  the  very  ingenious  Bishop 
Hurd;  he  was  respected  as  a  man  of  learn- 
i  g  by  his  most  learned  contemporaries  in 
the  University;  he  frequently  had  access  to 
the  sagacious  and  contemplative  recluse. 
Bishop  Law;  he,  first  as  a  companion,  and 
afterwards  as  a  son-in-law,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  quaint,  pompous,  but 
acute  and  truly  critical  scholar,  Provost 
Cooke ;  he  was  encountered,  and  perhaps 
refuted,  but  not  derided  as  a  puny  and 
clumsy  antagonist,  by  the  keen-sighted, 
strong-armed,  high-spirited  polemic,  Black¬ 
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all  of  Emanuel ;  he  was  opposed,  but  not 
despised,  by  the  dauntless,  stately,  and  ful¬ 
minating  dictator,  Bishop  Watson  ;  he  was 
a  most  amiable  man  in  domestic  life,  and  liis 
general  conduct  as  a  Christian  was  blame¬ 
less  and  even  exemplary.  Let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  too,  that,  while  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  of  living  Worthies  and  living 
Scholars,  he  felt  a  manly  and  generous  re¬ 
gard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead.  You  must 
yourself,  Sir,  have  heard  that  he  republished 
a  Charge  written  by  Bishop  Butler,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  one  of  the  most  profound  Philosophers, 
and  most  enlightened  Theologians,  that  ever 
adorned  the  Church  of  England.  That 
Charge,  Sir,  by  some  accountable  miscon¬ 
ception  in  the  hearers  or  readers,  had  for 
some  time  been  considered  as  favourable  to 
the  Church  of  Rome:  but  the  illusion  va¬ 
nished  when  Bishop  Halifax  republished  it, 
and  united  with  it,  what  I  think  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  preface.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Sir, 
for  adding  that,  long  before  the  repnblica- 
tion,  I  bad  myself  adopted  and  avowed  the 
principles  upon  which  Dr.  Butler  reasoned, 
and  that  1  felt  very  great  satisfaction  from 
the  aid  of  his  arguments,  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  authority  ? 

“  To  such  persons,  then,  as  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  events  of  Bishop  Halifax’s  life, 
or  the  character  of  his  writings,  must  it  not 
be  highly  improbable  that  a  Prelate,  who, 
upon  one  occasion,  had  vindicated  the  fame 
of  Bishop  Butler  from  the  imputation  of 
Popery,  and  who,  upon  another,  defended 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  should  in 
his  last  moments  have  renounced  the  tenets 
which  he  had  so  long  professed,  and  so  ably 
maintained  ?' 

“  Between  you  and  myself,  Sir,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
importance  of  the  fact,  which  you  have  deli¬ 
berately  proclaimed  to  the  world.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  and  the  confutation  of  that  fact 
are  alike  connected  with  the  honour  of  Bp. 
Halifax,  with  the  feelings  of  honest  Pro¬ 
testants  and  honest  Roman  Catholics,  and 
with  the  general  cause  both  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  As, 
therefore,  your  prudence  has  permitted  you 
to  tell  the  publick  that  Bishop  Halifax  pro¬ 
bably  died  a  Catholic  ;  I  trust.  Sir,  that 
your  love  of  truth,  and  your  sense  both  of 
decorum  and  justice,  will  induce  you  to  de¬ 
clare  explicitly  and  fully  what,  in  your  own 
mind,  were  the  grounds  of  such  probability.” 

In  the  subsequent  pages  Dr.  Parr 
resumes  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ner’s  attack  on  Bp.  Halifax,  and  his 
vindication  of  that  excellent  Prelate ; 
but  our  limited  space  forbids  us  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther  till  next  month,  when 
Dr.  Milner’s  “  Brief  Notice  of  Dr. 
Parr’s  Posthumous  Letter,’’  shall  also 
receive  due  consideration. 

47.  Engraved 
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47.  Engraved  Specimens  of  the  Archil  cc- 
tural. Antiquities  of  Norranndy.  By  Jobn 
and  Henry  Le  Keux,  after  Drawings  by 
Augustus  Pugin,  Architect.  1  he  Lite¬ 
ral'll  Part  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.  ^*c.  4 to. 

MUCH  has  been  done  within  these 
few  years  to  illustrate  the  Architectu¬ 
ral  Antiquities  of  our  native  country  ; 
but  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
part  of  them  our  knowledge  has  been 
in  some  measure  imperfect,  from  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  build¬ 
ings  in  a  similar  style  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  Spain,  and 
even  in  Italy,  edifices  exist,  exhibiting 
a  kind  of  architecture  approximating 
more  or  less  to  what  has  usually  been 
termed  Gothic  ;  but  very  few  of  these 
structures  have  been  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  little  was  published  of 
their  origin  or  history,  so  that  only 
vague  ideas  existed  concerning  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  want  of  infor¬ 
mation,  several  English  writers  on  the 
subject  in  question  adopted  a  notion 
that  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style  was 
almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  or  that 
it  was  at  least  here  invented  and 
brought  to  perfection.  Such  a  theory 
has  been  promulgated  and  warmly  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  late  John  Carter,  and 
by  Dr.  Milner ;  but  the  recent  re¬ 
searches  of  Whittington  and  Dawson 
Turner  on  French  Architecture ;  and 
those  of  Dr.  Moller,  architect  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  on  that  of  Ger¬ 
many,  have  led  to  a  more  cautious  re¬ 
view  of  the  subject,  and  shown  the 
propriety  of  suspending  any  positive 
decision  relating  to  it,  till  we  possess 
more  perfect  and  detailed  accounts  of 
the  remains  of  the  continental  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  object  of  “The  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy  *  ”  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  desideratum,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  by  furnishing  such  correct  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  and  minor  details  of  the  ancient 
edifices  existing  in  Normandy  as  can 
be  conveyed  by  the  united  aid  of  gra¬ 
phic  delineation  and  literary  descrip¬ 
tion.  This  work  will  be  completed 
in  four  Numbers,  the  first  of  which  is 
just  published.  It  contains  twenty  en¬ 


*  The  principal  works  which  have  been 
published  on  the  Antiquities  of  Normandy, 
were  enumerated  in  our  review  of  Cotman’s 
“Architectural  Antiquities”  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  voL  xcin,  i, 


gravings,  consisting  of  plans,  details, 
sections,  and  elevations  of  various  parts 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen  ;  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Ouen  ;  the  Nun¬ 
nery  of  St.  Clair;  the  Abhaye  St. 
Amand  ;  the  Cathedral;  the  Hotel  dc 
Bowitheroulde,  and  other  buildings  in 
the  same  city;  of  the  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes,  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Caen  ;  and  representations  of  string¬ 
course  mouldings  chiefly  from  the 
9ame  structures. 

“  In  the  delineations  of  these  subjects, 
Mr.  Pugin  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  true  formation  of  the  curvature  in  the 
lines  of  arches,  as  well  as  to  the  masonic 
construction  of  the  various  members.  Hence 
he  conceives  that  the  engravings  will  be 
very  serviceable  to  artists  in  making  new 
designs,  and  to  artizans  in  the  practical  exe¬ 
cution  of  new  buildings.  In  the  series  of 
subjects  which  will  be  brought  into  the 
present  work,  it  is  expected  that  almost 
every  style  and  class  of  architecture  will  be 
delineated  ;  and  these  rendered  so  scientific, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  plain  and  familiar, 
that  every  well-informed  person  may  be  qua¬ 
lified  to  direct  hi-  own  buildings,  or  may  at 
least  be  enabled  to  perceive  in  what  respects 
they  are  conformable  to  or  deviate  from  an¬ 
cient  examples.” — PreJLxed  Advertisement. 

The  subjects  of  some  of  these  plates 
are  extremely  beautiful.  The  South 
front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  cir¬ 
cular  window  in  the  West  front  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  and  the  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourtheroulde,  are  fine 
examples  of  highly  ornamented  Gothic 
architecture;  and  though  the  other 
plates  are  not  so  attractive  to  the  com¬ 
mon  observer,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove 
interesting  to  the  architect  and  amateur. 

No  letter-press  is  included  in  the 
present  Number  of  this  publication  ; 
bs  the  Editor  is  about  to  make  a  visit 
to  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  on  the  spot  such  an  accurate 
and  full  acquaintance  with  the  struc¬ 
tures  delineated,  and  such  information 
relating  to  their  history  and  antiqui¬ 
ties,  as  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  procured.  He  has  therefore  re¬ 
served  the  descriptive  accounts  for  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work,  with  a 
view  to  render  them  more  correctly  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  engravings,  and  better 
adapted  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  Pointed  Ar¬ 
chitecture. 


48.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  or  Royal  Free  Chapel  and  Sanc¬ 
tuary 
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tuary  oj  St.  Martin-lc- Grand ,  London, 
formerly  occupz/ing  the  Site  now  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  JVac  General  Post  Office; 
chiefly  founded  on  authentic  and  hitherto 
inedited  Manuscript  Documents,  connected 
locally  with  the  History  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  generally  icith  ancient  Customs 
and  eminent  Persons  ;  also  Observations  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Sanctuary  formerly 
recognized  by  the  Common  Laiv.  By  Al¬ 
fred  John  Kempe.  Illustrated  with  En¬ 
gravings  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  the  Common  Seal,  fyc.  8  vo. 
pp.  212. 

TANNER  says,  that  King  Cad- 
wallan  or  some  ancient  Britons,  about 
the  year  677,  are  said  to  have  founded 
a  College  here ;  and  that  about  the 
year  700,  Victred  or  Wythred,  King 
of  Kent,  re-founded  it.  As  London 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kings 
of  the  East  Saxons  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  British  Foundation,  Mr. 
Kempe  (p.  4)  very  properly  rejects  the 
statement,  and  supposes  it  some  con¬ 
fusion  with  a  story  of  Jeffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  that  the  Britons  erected  a 
Church  in  memory  of  Cadwallo,  one 
of  his  heroes,  which  Church,  from 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Kempe 
conceives  to  have  been  St.  Martin  s, 
Ludgate.  He  adds, 

“  That  there  was,  however,  a  building  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
on  the  site  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  by  the 
early  Christians  of  our  Island,  is  rendered 
extremely  probable,  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Clement,  reciting  the  Church  to  be  among 
those  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
because  they  were  founded  before  Bishops 
were  ordained  in  the  kingdom,  and  episcopal 
jurisdiction  had  been  usurped  over  them, 
during  times  of  civil  commotion,  insurgente 
procelld  turbationis  in  regrio. — Something 
also  may  perhaps  be  inferred  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Church,  from  the  saint 
chosen  as  its  patron.  St.  Martin  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  early  British 
Christians,  many  churches,  considered  of 
the  highest  antiquity  in  our  island,  being 
dedicated  to  him.”  pp.  4,  5. 

This  is  very  judicious  and  correct, 
and  only  requires  another  addition, 
viz.  that,  according  to  Staveley,  who 
has  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  Sanc¬ 
tuaries,  (Churches,  pp.  165 — 177,  ed. 
2d),  “  the  King  only,  and  not  the 
Pope,  or  any  other,  could,  might,  or 
did  grant  this  privilege  of  Sanctuary  ” 
(p.  170)  ;  and  that  this  was  the  fact  is 
evident,  from  the  privilege  still  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  “  Verge  of  Court,”  Holyrood 
House,  &c.  Whoever,  therefore,  were 
the  subsequent  subjects  who  refounded 


St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  we  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  owed  its  distinctive  privi¬ 
lege,  as  a  Sanctuary,  to  a  Royal  origi¬ 
nal,  according  to  the  traditions.  The 
motive  evidently  was  to  suspend  sum¬ 
mary  execution,  and  the  reasoning  in 
times  of  more  power  and  violence, 
would  naturally  be  very  different  from 
our  own,  because  interests  would  be 
the  prima  mobilia  of  action. — It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Crypt  here  discovered  has 
every  Romanized  form. 

tc  The  vaultings  were  keyed  with  tiles, 
turned  up  at  the  edges,  resembling  the  wall 
tiles  common  in  Roman  buildings,  but 
broader  at  one  end  than  the  other  ;  and  the 
workmen  employed  in  pulling  down  the 
structure,  stated,  that  between  two  of  these 
tiles,  the  concave  sides  facing  each  other, 
was  invariably  thrust  a  smaller  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge.”  P.  7. 

Mr.  Essex  has  shown,  that  the 
Saxons  worked  their  wall  tiles  in  the 
Roman  manner  (see  the  'Encyclopedia 
of  Antiquities);  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish 
their  work  from  the  Roman,  where 
there  is  not  collateral  evidence.  Now 
this  does  occur  here ;  for  besides  a  cof¬ 
fin  *  of  the  form  used  by  the  Romans  of 
the  Lower  Empire  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
a  coin  of  Constantine  was  found  on 
the  spot,  and  the  bases  of  the  remains 
corresponded  with  the  level  of  Roman 
Londinum.  Pp.  7,  8. 

We  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  this 
subject,  because  a  strange  idea  has 
prevailed,  that  every  building  in  this 
country  is,  without  exception,  of  Nor¬ 
man  origin,  and  all  its  other  anti¬ 
quities  connected  with  Noah  and  the 
ark  ;  whereas,  the  former  opinion 
merely  originated  with  Mr.  King’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  the 
latter  with  Mr.  Bryant,  who,  says  Sir 
William  Gell,  without  any  knowledge 
of  Grecian  antiquities,  pronounced  that 
the  citadel  of  Tiryns  was  formed  from 
the  ship  of  Danaus,  and  that  Troy 
never  existed.  Forgers  of  coins  and 
corruptors  of  history,  we  consider  as 
enemies  to  learning  and  improvement; 
in  fact,  as  men,  who  disregard  vera¬ 
city,  who  make  out  the  necessity  of 
research  to  be  useless,  and  would,  if 
they  directed  their  hypothetical  pro¬ 
pensities  to  law  or  medicine,  be  dan¬ 
gerous  beyond  description.  Research 

*  In  vol.  lxxxviii.  ii.  pp.  272,  393,  will 
be  found  an  account  of  these  discoveries, 
with  a  Plan  and  two  Views  of  the  Crypts, 
Coffin,  &c. — EpiT. 
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is  in  science,  what  experiment  is  in  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  and  evidence  in  law. 

We  shall  now  abstract  a  few  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  contents  of  this  well-digested  vo¬ 
lume.  Inp.20,  concerning  Abjuration, 
there  is  an  interesting  extract  from  lias- 
tall,  but  our  readers  may  refer  to  l)u- 
cang  e  sub  voce,  fora  full  explanation. — 
In  p.  57  we  find,  that  Priests  did  marry 
in  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  endowed 
sons  and  daughters  with  the  estates  of 
religious  foundations.  —  In  p.  64,  that 
the  walls  of  London  were  in  the  same 
reign  in  a  ruinous  condition. — In  p. 
82,  that  the  private  seal  of  William  de 
Turri  had  on  its  face  a  rebus  of  his 
name  (de  la  Tour),  being  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  White  Tower  of  London, 


surmounted  by  a  heart  ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  a  fine  antique  intaglio  of  Greek 
workmanship  representing  Hercules, 
[of  the  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for 
ancient  gems,  see  Encycloped.  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  i.  210,  21 1].  In  p.  124  we 
find  the  old  custom  of  sitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  at  gates  [of  which  see  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  i.6.  1 13].  In  50  Ed.  III. 
it  appears,  that  when  the  King's  Justices 
held  their  sittings  in  St.  Martin’s  Gates 
for  the  trial  of  prisoners  for  treason  or 
felony,  the  accused  were  placed  before 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  carefully  guarded  from  advancing 
forward ;  for  if  they  once  passed  the 
water  channel  which  divided  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street,  they  might  claim  the 
saving  franchise  of  the  sacred  precinct, 
and  the  proceedings  against  them  be 
immediately  annulled.  In  p.  148  we 
find  that  no  one  within  the  sanctuary 
was  to  have  any  weapon,  “  only  a 
reasonable  knife  to  kerve  withall  his 
meate,  and  that  the  said  knife  he  point- 
lesse."  At  the  present  day,  only  carv¬ 
ing,  butchers’,  and  oyster  knives  are 
made  with  points,  which  fashion  may 
have  originated  in  ancient  prohibitions ; 
at  all  events,  pointless  eating  knives 


[Set*. 

are  not  modern. — In  p.  208  we  find 
one  of  the  occupiers  of  a  tenement  in 
Dove-alley  to  be  a  **  Mother  Marget, 
Surgeon  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.;  and  this  title,  of  which 
Apothecaries  are  now  so  appetept,  was 
then  ascribed  to  an ,u  Old  woman  doc- 
tress.” 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  neat  and 
sound  little  volume,  which  does  Air. 
Ivempc  great  credit. 


4.9.  A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Green,  Esq.  of 
Ipswich  ;  with  a  Critique  on  his  HfUings, 
and  an  Account  of  his  Family  and  Connec¬ 
tions.  4 to.  pp.  82.  Printed  by  John  Raw. 

THIS  elegant  volume,  of  which  the 
“  impression  is  limited  to  One  II un- 
clred  Copies,  to  be  presented  to  the 
more  immediate  and  intimate  Friends 
of  the  Deceased,”  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  Ipswich  press,  and  is  adorned 
with  an  admirable  portrait  engraved 
by  Worthington. 

Of  Mr.  Green,  a  brief,  but  correct 
memoir  will  be  found  in  our  Obituary 
for  January  last,  p.  85  ;  which  the  in¬ 
genious  Compiler  of  the  volume  now 
before  us  has  very  accurately  and 
agreeably  enlarged,  under  the  propi¬ 
tious  auspices  of  various  literary  friends. 

The  Memoir  is  inscribed  to  Mr. 
Green’s  executors,  the  Rev.  William 
Layton,  M.  A.  j  Dykes  Alexander,  esq. ; 
the  Rev.  Claudius  Williams  Fonne- 
reau;  LL.B. ;  and  William  Pearson, 
of  Ipswich,  esq.  by  **  A  sincere  Ad¬ 
mirer  of  their  mutual  and  highly 
esteemed  Friend,  J.  F.” 

“  I  am  fully  aware  (says  Mr.  F.)  that  this 
sketch  might  have  been  rendered  much 
more  complete,  and  I  have  only  to  express 
my  regret  that  it  had  not  been  attempted  by 
one,  whose  lively  touch  and  masterly  hand 
would  certainly  have  traced  a  far  more  per¬ 
fect  and  finished  picture.  To  his  friendship 
and  kindness  (the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  of 
Benhall),  I  am  indebted  for  some  highly 
valuable  particulars  of  the  character,  as  well 
as  many  most  judicious  remarks  on  the 
writings,  of  our  mutual  friend.  The  inte¬ 
resting  tribute  of  respect,  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  memoir,  and  which  cannot  fail  of 
gratifying  every  reader  of  pure  taste  and 
right  feelings,  I  owe  to  the  elegant  muse  of 
Mrs.  Biddell  of  Playford  *. 

“  To  the  warm  and  steady  affection,  of 
my  intimate  and  intelligent  friend,  the  Rev. 
William  Layton,  of  Ipswich,  I  am  obliged 
for  many  particulars  in  that  department,  in 
which  he  so  eminently  excels. 

*  See  our  Poetical  department  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  month. 

“  To 
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“  To  the  friendship  of  the  Rev.  George 
Rogers,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Sproughton, 
who  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  me¬ 
moir,  I  am  indebted  for  some  useful  sugges¬ 
tions. 

“  By  the  politeness  of  the  Rev.  James 
White,  the  Curate  of  Wilby,  I  am  favoured 
with  those  extracts  from  the  registers  of 
that  parish  which  relate  to  the  family. 

“  From  the  different  Reviews,  which 
have  noticed  the  publications  of  Mr.  Green, 
I  have  extracted  whatever  appeared  to  me 
apposite,  candid,  and  impartial,  and  have 
inserted  it  in  the  critique  on  the  merits  of 
his  respective  works.” 

We  subjoin  an  extract  which  may 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  brief 
notice  of  Mr.  Green,  part  i.  p.  85. 

“  Fie  has  left  an  only  son,  Thomas,  who 
was  horn  at  Ipswich  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1811,  to  lament  the  untimely  and  irrepa¬ 
rable  loss  of  a  guide,  a  guardian,  a  friend, 
and  an  instructor. 

“  On  the  13th  of  January,  Mr.  Green’s 
remains  were  removed  from  his  residence  in 
Ipswich  for  interment  in  the  vault  of  his 
ancestors,  in  the  Church  of  Wilby,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  his  tenantry,  and  followed  by  his 
son,  the  guardians,  and  executors. 

“  On  a  mural  tablet  at  Wilby  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  : 

f  To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Green, 
Esq.  Barrister-at-Law  :  a  man  distinguished 
for  those  essential  virtues  which  mark  and 
adorn  the  character  of  the  Christian,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  scholar.  To  great 
powers  of  mind,  and  deep  and  extensive  re¬ 
search,  he  united  a  correct  taste  and  a  solid 
judgment.  His  various  writings  display 
throughout  elegance  of  language,  acuteness 
of  remark,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  ardently  attached  to  its  liberty,  both 
civil  and  religious,  he  displayed,  on  every 
occasion,  a  fervent  zeal  in  his  endeavours  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  rational  and 
practical  freedom.  The  kindness  of  his  dis¬ 
position,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
most  justly  commanded  general  esteem  ; 
while  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  was 
evinced  in  his  private  charities,  as  well  as  in 
his  judicious  liberality  to  various  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  Beloved,  respected,  and  ad¬ 
mired,  he  departed  this  life,  at  Ipswich,  on 
the  6th  day  of  January,  1825,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age.’ 

“  By  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  25 1.  to 
the  poor  of  St.  Mary  at  Kaye,  in  Ipswich, 
the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  and  the 
same  sum  to  those  of  Wilby ;  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  respective  Parishes.” 

The  critique  on  Mr.  Green’s  publi¬ 
cations,  particularly  on  his  “  Extracts 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Litera¬ 


cy 

ture  at  Ipswich,”  are  pertinent  and 
judicious.  The  “  Extracts*’  were  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously;  and  Mr.  E.  very 
candidly  observes,  that 

“  Replete  as  the  Diary  is  with  such 
entertaining  and  highly  interesting  matter, 
its  reception  by  the  publick  was  very  far 
below  what  its  real  merits  demanded.  The 
precise  reason  I  do  not  pretend  to  assign; 
for  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  remark, 
that  with  all  his  literary  experience,  he 
could  never  foretell  the  success  or  anticipate 
the  sale  of  a  new  work.  1  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  but  think,  that  if  it  had  been  published 
in  a  more  accessible  shape,  it  would  certainly 
have  experienced  a  far  more  favourable  re¬ 
ception  than  it  met  with,  although  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  five  hundred  copies  was  in  a  short 
time  disposed  of. 

“  Mr.  Green  was  highly  gratified,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  warm  approbation  bestowed 
upon  it  by  those,  whose  judgment  he  most 
valued ;  and,  in  an  especial  manner  by  the 
commendation  of  that  candid  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  scholar,  Dugald  Stewart,  conveyed  to 
him  in  a  very  flattering  letter  soon  after  its 
appearance.  Praise  from  such  a  quarter, 
Mr.  Green  estimated  highly  as  it  deserved; 
nor  do  I  think  there  existed  any  one  whose 
testimonial  of  applause  could  be,  in  his  esti¬ 
mation,  of  greater  or  more  intrinsic  worth.” 

In  1794  Mr.  Green  edited  “Critical 
Observations  on  the  Sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid.”  This  essay  was  written  and 
published  in  1770  anonymously,  by 
the  very  learned  and  ingenious  author 
of  “The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,’’  and  is  “  a  most  clear, 
elegant,  and  decisive  work  of  criticism, 
which  could  not,  indeed,  derive  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  greatest  name,  but  to 
which  the  greatest  name  might  with 
propriety  have  been  affixed.  It  is, 
says  Dr.  Parr,  nr^ccKog  If  Upyg  Z\iyn 
Xi^ocg  *. 

Of  Mr.  Green’s  “  Examination  of 
Mr.  Godwin’s  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice”  (reviewed  in  our  vol. 
lxix.  pp.  317,  392),  Mr.  F.  observes: 

“  This  work  is  justly  eulogised  with 
strong  marks  of  approbation  by  Dr.  Parr, 
in  a  note  appended  to  his  Spital  Sermon, 
and  in  which  some  copious  extracts  from  it 
are  inserted. 

“  Mr.  Green  gives,  in  his  cl  Diary,”  the 
following  interesting  passage  relative  to  this 
letter  : 

“  Received  through  Lord  Chedworth,  a 
flattering  message  from  Dr.  Parr,  in  which, 
not  with  the  scanty  and  penurious  measure 
of  a  critic  by  profession,  but  evidently  from 

*  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warbur- 
tonian,  p.  192. 

the 
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the  overflowing  of  a  heart  warmed  with  the 
subject,  he  bestows  his  commendations  on 
the  little  pamphlet  I  published  last  year. 
Laudare  a  laudato  Viro — to  be  thus  com¬ 
mended  by  one,  to  whom  I  am  utterly  un¬ 
known,  and  from  whom  praise  is  of  such 
value,  and  this  amidst  the  cautious  reserve 
of  some,  from  whose  friendship  I  should 
have  expected  a  more  encouraging  recep¬ 
tion,  is  a  gratification  to  which  I  cannot  be 
insensible  :  yet  the  predominant  effect  upon 
my  mind  has  been  depression  rather  than 
elevation.  How  is  this  ?  Opposition  and 
indignity,  I  believe,  have  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  rouse,  condense  and  invigorate  ; 
excessive  favour  And  commendation  to  dis¬ 
sipate,  relax  and  enfeeble  our  energies  and 
spirits.  When  stung  with  neglect  or  galled 
by  injuries,  the  mind,  bent  back  upon  itself 
and  driven  to  its  own  resources  for  support, 
collects  its  scattered  strength,  fastens  on 
whatever  is  excellent  in  its  faculties  or 
achievements,  and  dilates  with  conscious 
pride  : — when  hailed  with  eulogy,  which  we 
are  sensible  far  exceeds  our  deserts,  after 
the  first  tumultuous  throbbings  have  sub¬ 
sided,  all  our  defects  and  infirmities  rise  up 
in  appalling  array  before  the  judgment ; 
and  the  heart,  sickening  at  the  spectacle, 
sinks  in  despondency  within  us.  Such,  I 
should  suppose,  would  be  the  general  feel¬ 
ing,  except  with  very  superior  minds,  who 
are  above  all  disturbance  from  such  causes ; 
or,  with  those  happily  gifted  beings,  those 
fools  of  fortune,  provoking  rather  our 
spleen,  than  our  envy;  who  enjoy  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  perfect  self-satisfaction  and  com¬ 
placency,  and  as  they  are  completely  callous 
from  vanity  to  censure,  are  enabled  by  the 
same  principle  to  swallow,  without  being 
cloyed,  any  measure  of  praise.* 


50.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
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('Continuedfrom  p.  140  J 

VI.  Papers  relating  to  the  Earth¬ 
quake,  which  occurredin  India,  in  1 8  IQ. 
By  Mr.  Macmurdo ,  deceased. 

Of  this  paper  we  have  only  to  ob¬ 
serve,  “  that  there  are  strong  signs  of 
volcanic  matter,  thickly  scattered  over 
the  surface*’  of  Cutch,  where  the 
earthquake  ensued.  P.  104. 

VII.  Remarks  on  the  sixth  and  se¬ 
venth  Chapters  of  Mills's  History  of 
British  History.  By  Major  Vans  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Mr.  Mills  is  charged  with  an  acri¬ 
monious  statement  of  Hindoo  morals, 
&c.  and  that  never  having  been  in  In¬ 
dia,  he  is  misled  by  persons  who  know 
little  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  morals  of  all  persons  (generally 
speaking)  are  those  of  the  class  of 


society  to  which  they  belong ;  but  the 
standard  of  morals  is  of  course  an  im¬ 
portant  question  in  its  operation  ujxm 
the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  and 
in  particular,  upon  the  legislative  and 
governmental  character  of  a  nation. 
A  Christian  government,  for  instance, 
would  not  think,  and  could  not  act, 
like  one  of  the  Mahometan  creed  ;  but 
where  the  religious  system  is  bad,  vices 
of  course  have  the  sanction  of  en¬ 
couragement,  which  is  not  the  case 
under  more  correct  notions.  Under 
superstitious  codes,  reason  and  public 
good  are  excluded.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  philosophical  to  discuss  the 
moral  habits  of  the  Hindoos,  as  if  we 
were  giving  characters  to  servants  for 
laces.  The  instigating  causes  should 
e  maintained,  and  the  results  be  in 
the  form  of  deductions.  This  is  the 
practice  of  our  great  philosophical  his¬ 
torians,  and  this  is  the  only  mode 
which  is  instructive;  for  it  is  a  mere 
statement  of  fact,  to  tell  us  that  A.  is 
a  good  man,  and  B.  a  bad  man.  There 
is  no  accession  of  knowledge,  no  re¬ 
flective  action,  which  confers  a  means 
of  acquiring  remedial  modesof  conduct. 

VIII.  is  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Township  of  Lony.  By 
Thomas  Coats,  J Esq. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  as  in  others,  which  place  the 
agriculture  of  the  Hindoos  in  a  very 
favourable  light ;  but  this  art  must 
vary  with  climate,  and  except  in  regard 
to  tools  (if  there  are  any  of  superior 
character)  there  is  little  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  One  leading  misfortune 
of  agricultural  pursuits  is  dirtiness. 
Gentlemen  in  England  become  slovens, 
farmers  are  shabby,  and  females  are 
drabs.  Dunghills  are  at  the  doors,  and 
access  to  their  dwellings  is  through 
their  exuviae.  The  palace  of  Ulysses 
was  encumbered  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
at  Lony  it  seems,  that  on  entering  the 
town,  “  nothing  meets  the  eye  but 
filth  and  misery,  or  total  neglect  of  all 
regularity,  neatness,  and  comfort’*  (p. 
17Q).  It  is  very  well  knowm,  that 
Grecian  and  Roman  doors  turned  upon 
pivots  below,  not  hinges.  It  appears, 
that  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  Asia, 
“  for  here  we  find  (p.  179)  gates  rest¬ 
ing  on  hollowed  stones  below,  on 
which  they  turn  instead  of  hinges.”— 
Percival  has  given  an  opinion,  that 
polygamy  is  not  favourable  to  popula¬ 
tion.  We  arc  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  latter  depends  much  upon  extept 
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of  territory,  or  rather  upon  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  meanness  of  food.  Ireland 
and  the  potatoe  story  our  readers  will 
recollect.  In  p.  182  we  have  the  same 
necessary  appendages  to  a  village,  as 
in  the  Holden  book,  viz.  carpenters, 
smiths,  &c.  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  is  as  follows : 

**  The  township  contains  568  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  an  extent  of  land  equal  to  about 
5 1  square  miles,  which  gives  rather  more 
than  98$  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
number  of  houses  is  107,  in  a  few  of  which 
are  more  than  one  family  ;  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  to  each  house  is  rather 
more  than  five.  There  are  130  married 
men,  11  or  12  of  whom  have  two  wives; 
and  the  total  number  of  children  is  203, 
which  gives  only  1$  each  family,  which 
seems  a  small  proportion.”  P.  183. 

Every  body  knows  the  Heus  !  mensas 
consumimus  of  Virgil.  Here  part  of 
the  breakfast  is  a  cake,  which  they 
eat  in  the  fields,  “  the  cake  serving  as 
a  trencher.’*  P.  1Q5. 

Among  the  furniture,  we  find  the 
quern  or  com  hand-mill,  and  the  use 
of  earthen  jars,  as  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Amphora),  for  almost 
all  necessaries  ;  as  well  as  the  prudent 
provision  of  “  suspending  them  in  a 
net  from  the  roof,  to  preserve  them 
from  rats,  cats,  &c.”  p.  197.  Burning 
the  dead,  mortuaries,  the  Naulon,  or 
Charon’s  fare,  the  superstition  of  the 
evil  eye,  prevail  (203-205).  Upon  this 
head  we  suspect,  if  the  Druids  were 
Budhists,  as  has  been  affirmed,  there 
might  have  been  a  similar  reason  why 
necklaces  and  beads  are  so  often  found 
in  barrows. 

“  In  gardens  or  rich  fields,  an  earthen 
pot,  whitewashed,  is  stuck  up  on  a  pole  to 
attract  evil  eyes.  The  walls  of  houses  are 
ornamented  with  gaudy  figures  or  stripes. 
Beautiful  women  and  children  wear  neck¬ 
laces,  ^kc.  and  beads  are  put  round  the  necks 
and  legs  of  cattle,  &c.  Connected  with 
this  superstition,  no  person  compliments 
another  on  his  prosperity,  his  fine  oxen,  or 
handsome  wife.”  P.  205. 

Ghosts  of  murdered  or  plundered 
persons,  or  those  who  have  buried  trea¬ 
sures,  April  fool-day  (the  hooly  fes¬ 
tival),  the  sport  of  prisoner’s  base,  the 
** Nootulpqche  Kail,” illuminations  and 
fireworks;  holidays  in  honour  of  cat¬ 
tle,  “  in  which  they  are  driven  round 
a  temple’’  (the  Druidical  Dccisuil*), 

*  A  similar  perambulation  occurs  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  p.  220. 
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advances  of  money  to  servants  on  mar¬ 
riage,  are  all  customs  of  our  own  an¬ 
cestors,  and  justify  the  conclusion  which 
w'e  have  ever  formed,  that  the  real 
origin  of  our  ancient  habits  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Bryant 
and  his  followers;  but  in  the  imposi¬ 
tions  of  heathen  hierophants,  who 
never  entertained  a  single  thought  about 
Noah  and  the  ark. 

IX.  is  an  account  of  the  caves  of  El~ 
lora.  By  Capt.  IV.  LI.  Sykes. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
illustration  of  the  mythological  figures 
to  be  found  in  these  curious  excava¬ 
tions.  It  appears,  that  Bhoodism  is 
far  anterior  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins.  Any  abridgment  of  this  paper 
would  be  useless,  and  to  trace  the 
idolatry  to  its  origin  would  be  inde¬ 
licate.  We  shall  therefore  come  to 
one  of  the  conclusions. 

t(  On  the  whole,  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  at  one  period  a  people  existed  all  ©ver 
India,  whose  objects  of  worship  were  much 
more  limited  than  those  of  the  present 
Brahmins.  The  idea  of  extreme  antiquity 
is  necessarily  associated  with  this  people, 
from  their  inscriptions  being  in  a  character, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  lost,  and  with  it 
probably  the  language  of  the  people.”  321. 

X.  is  a  Description  of  the  Pandoo 
Coolies  in  Malala.  By  J.  Bahington , 
Esq. 

The  Kodey  Kulls,  Topic  Kulls,  or 
Pandoo  Koolies,  are  sepulchres  gene¬ 
rally  found  on  the  top  of  eminences, 
or  on  the  sloping  sides  of  such  hills  in 
Malabar  as  are  not  wooded.  The 
shape  depends  upon  the  soil.  Where 
that  is  deep,  a  chatty  (earthen  pot)  of 
baked  clay  is  generally  found  alone, 
and  is  the  depository  of  the  bones, 
beads,  arms,  &c.  which  are  found  in 
most  of  these  sepulchres.  In  shallow 
soils,  or  bare  rock,  caves  are  made  in  a 
regular  form,  and  are  indicated  by  the 
Kodey  Kull,  “  so  called  from  its  um¬ 
brella  shape.’’  The  Topic  Kull  is  a 
hollow  under  a  top-stone,  in  the  form 
of  a  mushroom.  In  the  Kodey  Kulls 
are  found  urns,  bones,  arms,  iron  in¬ 
struments,  beads  of  various  forms,’ 
colours,  and  materials,  tripods,  lamps, 
vases,  spears,  swords,  knives,  axes,  and 
others,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any 
thing  in  use  in  the  present  day.  Some 
caves  had  entrances  by  descent,  or 
steps  on  the  side,  without  removing 
the  top  stone,  as  in  the  Kodey  Kulls. 
In  the  Topic  Kulls  no  relics  whatever 
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have  been  found  (pp.  324-330).  Thus 
it  appears,  that  except  in  an  external 
form,  there  is  no  variation  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  sepulchres  from  those 
of  our  own  barrows ;  and  this  paper 
(as  well  as  Article  VIII.)  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  the  postulate  of  Mr.  Fosbroke, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Celtick. 
antiquities,  understanding  by  the  term 
a  peculiar  distinctive  class. 

XI.  is  a  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Pergunna  of  Jumboosur.  By  Thomas 
Marshall,  Esq. 

This  paper  shows  us  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  living  only  on  vegetable 
food.  Nearly  the  whole  of  one  dis¬ 
trict  consists  of  wheat,  and  in  some  of 
the  fully  peopled  districts,  there  is  not 
a  bit  of  waste  land,  either  for  hay  or 
pasture.  The  result  is,  an  innumerable 
population  of  small  birds,  and  in  some 
seasons,  of  grubs. 

“  Let  us  suppose,  that  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  should  abandon  the  use  of 
animal  food.  What  a  revolution  must  follow 
in  its  husbandry  !  Not  only  all  the  care, 
and  arts  necessary  to  the  produce  and  in¬ 
crease  of  stock,  but  all  management  of  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows,  all  green  cropping  and 
artificial  grasses,  all  the  profitable  system 
of  turnip  husbandry,  must  immediately  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  and  even  the  growth  of  com 
would  receive  the  heaviest  of  all  injuries,  by 
the  abstraction  of  its  necessary  quota  of  ma¬ 
nure.”  P.  339. 

How  much  morals  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  obvious  to  all  philo¬ 
sophers;  and  two  statements  confirm 
the  position  in  a  singular  way.  Chas¬ 
tity  does  not  exist  here  as  a  point  of 
honour  among  women,  and  yet  early 
marriages  restrain  the  commerce  of 
the  sexes  very  much  to  its  legal  limits, 
and  the  duties  of  charity  cannot  be  ill 
performed  where  there  are  no  paupers, 
and  such  is  absolutely  the  case  in  these 
villages  (p.  391).  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  expence  and  luxury  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  modes  of  living  act  very  inju¬ 
riously  upon  two  most  important  vir¬ 
tues,  Chastity  and  Charity  ;  and  among 
us,  early  marriages  augment  pauperism, 
and  are  consequently  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  charity.  The  quantity  of 
labour  imposed  on  the  women  is  very 
great  (p.  353).  This  checks  the  pro¬ 
lific  results  of  early  marriages,  for  it 
appears  in  p.  212,  that  the  constant 
labour  of  women  unfits  them  for 
nurses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their 
children  in  consequence  die  in  infancy. 
The  illogical  tormentors  of  the  publick. 


about  the  vices  of  the  English  and 
Irish  poor,  would  also  do  well  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  hopeless  poverty  creates  im¬ 
providence. 

<<  1  he  heavy  exactions  imposed  on  them 
by  the  Government,  keep  them  always  poor, 
and  do  away  every  prospect  of  independence 
or  an  improvement  in  their  condition  :  they 
are  therefore  improvident,  and  seldom  trouble 
themselves  with  the  future.”  P.  212. 

Another  thing,  about  which  a  tre¬ 
mendous  outcry  is  raised,  is  Slavery  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  with  regard  to 
countries  subject  to  famines,  and  under 
kind  modes  of  conduct,  it  is  not  an 
operative  evil,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be 
not  African  slavery. 

“  Domestic  slavery  is  in  common  use  in 
families,  whose  circumstances  are  at  all 
easy ;  and  revolting  as  the  idea  is,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one,  who  has  witnessed  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  to  consi¬ 
der  it  here  as  a  great  practical  evil.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  countries  subject  to  re¬ 
peated  famines,  and  itself  hardly  exempt 
from  that  calamity,  Guzerat  is  the  com¬ 
mon  refuge  of  the  wretches  who  with  their 
families  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  homes 
to  escape  the  worst  of  all  deaths.  Selling 
a  child  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  of  ensuring  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  that  child,  is  not  a 
very  unnatural  expedient  in  that  desperate 
extremity  ;  and,  if  the  sum  received  be 
small,  and  soon  dissipated,  the  protection 
ensured  for  the  child  is  complete  ;  it  imme¬ 
diately  becomes  one  of  the  household  of 
the  purchaser,  and  is  treated  exactly  as  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  family.  The  duties 
imposed  on  the  slaves  are  neither  more 
laborious,  nor  more  degrading,  than  those 
which  the  wife  and  sons  of  the  master  are 
constantly  performing,  and  are  recompensed 
with  fully  as  much  kindness.  The  females, 
I  believe,  lrave  somewhat  more  liberty.” 
P.  353. 

We  shall  now  notice  another  curious 
consequence  of  employing  women  in 
hard  labour,  in-door  and  out,  besides 
that  of  checking  population  ;  viz ,  that 
it  occasions  men  to  prefer  women  for 
wives  who  are  much  older  than  them¬ 
selves. 

“  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 
wife  to  he  several  years  older  than  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  I  believe  it  is  rather  conceived 
an  advantage  that  she  should  be  so,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  sooner  able  to  work.”  P. 
353. 

M  e  learn  from  the  Bolarrecs  (goat¬ 
herds,  shepherds,  &c.)  how  animals 
distinguish  each  other,  or  different 
men  or  beasts.  A  Robaree  has  seldom 
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learning  enough  to  count  his  flock  ; 
but  he  obtains  an  habitual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  countenances,  and  is 
immediately  aware  of  the  absence  of 
any  individual.  P.  35f). 

In  the  villages  we  find  the  old  pro¬ 
fession  of  barber  and  surgeon  united, 
with  this  improvement  on  our  practice, 
that  the  barber’s  wife  is  the  village 
midwife.  P.  3?2. 

Every  body  knows  the  ornamental 
sequins  and  coins  worn  by  Greek  girls; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  custom 
is  of  Asiatick  origin.  It  is  excellently 
elucidated.  The  Sonee  or  Goldsmith 
is  an  important  member  of  a  village 
community.  Mr.  Marshall  then  says, 

“  The  extent  to  which  the  goldsmith  is 
employed,  will  be  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  by  those  who  merely  advert  to  the 
small  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  to  be  found 
in  the  shape  of  ornaments  on  the  women 
and  children  in  our  English  country  villages. 
In  Guzerat  none  but  the  very  lowest  of  the 
poor  are  without  them ;  all  savings  are 
vested  in  thetp  ;  most  penurious  savings  are 
made  to  acquire  them ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  a  child,  of  a  family  whose  whole  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  did  not  amount  to  50 
rupees,  decked  in  ornaments  whose  value 
could  not  be  less  than  three  times  that 
sum.  Independently  of  the  natural  passion 
of  the  sex  for  finery,  I  think  two  probable 
causes  may  be  adduced  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  taste. 

“  1.  The  difficulty  of  otherwise  vesting 
savings ;  only  two  other  modes  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  limited  sphere  of  the  village — 
lending  or  hoarding :  the  former,  though 
offering  great  profits,  is  very  troublesome, 
and  except  to  practised  usurers,  not  very 
safe,  as  the  principal  is  seldom  or  never  re¬ 
covered  without  a  vigorous  pursuit :  in  hoard¬ 
ing,  they  are  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  stock  on  every  trifling 
want.” 

“  2.  Occasions  in  which  a  point  of  ho¬ 
nour  requires  that  they  should  lavish  sums 
out  of  all  moderate  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
come,  occur  to  all  ;  such  particularly  are 
the  marriages  of  their  children  :  a  family 
possessing  a  good  stock  of  these  ornaments 
finds  no  difficulty  in  raising  that  necessary 
sum  commonly  on  its  mere  credit,  or,  at  all 
events,  by  pledging  them.  They  also  per¬ 
form  the  same  good  service  during  tempo¬ 
rary  pressure  from  sickness  or  other  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  pledgers,  in  all  cases,  struggle 
hard  to  redeem  them,  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“It  is  most  probable,  that  female  orna¬ 
ments  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
enormous  booty,  which  every  invader  of  In¬ 
dia,  from  Mahmood  of  Ghizni  down  to  the 
modern  Pindaree,  is  said  to  have  carried  off.” 
Pp.  375,  376’. 


Such  very  inaccurate  conceptions 
are  formed  of  the  state  of  civilization 
and  Society  in  India,  through  the  un¬ 
statesmanlike  trash  and  pious  frauds 
daily  issuing  from  the  press  of  religious 
fanaticks,  that  we  linger  with  plea¬ 
sure  over  useful  books  of  this  kind; 
because  we  think  that  we  ought  to 
know  things,  as  they  are,  before  we 
pretend  to  make  them  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  and  that  before  reformers  can  pro¬ 
mise  themselves  success,  they  ought  to 
excite  an  interest  first  in  the  reformees 
to  adopt  the  proposed  ameliorations. 
And  this  we  think  must  be  done  by 
European  science  and  reason,  because 
the  chief  evil  of  India  is  superstition, 
and  what  is  fitted  to  encounter  that 
but  illumination  of  intellect  ?  not  de¬ 
clamation  and  raving. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


51.  A  Letter  to  a  British  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  the.  year 
1825.  By  an  Irish  Magistrate.  8 do. 
pp.  176. 

LET  us  suppose  that  a  cordon  of 
troops  was  formed  round  a  populous 
district ;  that  the  inhabitants  were 
confined  to  that  district ;  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  have  any  re¬ 
sources  but  the  soil ;  nor  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  labour  for  wages.  The 
result  would  be,  an  enormous  demand 
for  land,  as  the  sole  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence;  an  annihilation  of  every  moral 
feeling  tending  to  the  well-being  or 
security  of  property  or  life  ;  a  harass¬ 
ing  warfare  between  the  principles  of 
civilization  and  the  wants  of  nature, 
and  a  broad-cast  crop  of  political  and 
civil  weeds  which  defy  extirpation. 
Let  us  next  suppose  that  quack-doctors 
step  in  and  propose  as  a  nostrum  for 
famine  and  superabundant  population, 
that  if  half  a  dozen  only  of  the  great 
men  of  the  said  suffering  country  sat 
in  Parliament,  the  famous  Pays  de 
Cokainc  would  be  realized,  fat  pigs 
would  run  about  ready  roasted,  &c. 
&c.  Let  us  suppose,  lastly,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cordon  of  troops,  the  re¬ 
stricting  power  be  the  sea,  and  we 
shall  then  have  a  tolerable  fair  picture 
of  Ireland. 

There  exist  no  other  remedies  but 
emigration  or  employment.  We  know 
that  the  Catholics  have  given  out  that 
they  would  sell  their  property,  and 
withdraw  to  America,  taking  with 
them  their  poorer  brethren:  but  this 

design. 
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design,  we  apprehend,  from  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  plans  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  relinquished.  As  to  labour, 
it  is  the  sole  means  by  which  social 
order  is  ever  preserved  among  the 
classes  which  have  no  property.  Com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  necessarily 
bring  with  them  law  and  pacific  habits. 

In  redress  of  this  state  of  things, 
our  Author  proposes  that  Government 
should  vote  an  annual  million  ami  a 
half  in  securing  the  sea-ports, — encou¬ 
raging  the  fisheries, — making  canals, 
railways,  and  roads,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  draining  the  bogs.  pp.  171,  173. 

“The  hogs  of  Ireland  are  mines  of  gold, 
which  only  require  to  be  opened  to  yield 
their  treasures.  Let  Government  purchase 
these  immense  wastes ;  let  them  he  reclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  labours  of  the  now  unemployed 
peasantry;  they  will  soon  produce  valuable 
crops,  and,  if  judiciously  planted,  will  sup¬ 
ply  Ireland  with  timber  as  well  as  with  food. 
These  improved  districts  may  he  sold  here¬ 
after,  and  the  clear  profit  may  assist  in  di¬ 
minishing  the  national  debt.”  P.  171. 

The  Pamphlet,  however,  contains 
such  a  mass  of  matter,  that  knowing 
the  subject  to  be  one  of  moment,  we 
shall  give  an  abstract  of  its  multifa¬ 
rious  contents. 

The  first  portion  regards  the  Police. 
—  It  appears  that  constables  are  pen¬ 
sioners  (at  61.  per  annum,  the  highest 
sum),  who  consider  their  office  either 
as  sinecure,  or  execute  it  only  for 
bribes  (pp.  7,  8)  ;  that  the  Magistrates 
(in  some  parts)  are  persons  who  solicit 
the  office  only  for  fees  and  douceurs, 
receiving  sometimes  3  or  400/.  per  an¬ 
num  profit,  and  of  course  studiously 
incite  breaches  of  the  law,  instead  of 
suppressing  them  (p.  8seq.);  that  the 
distillery  law’s  are  very  bad,  through 
encouraging  monopoly  (p.  14)  ;  that 
the  punishment  of  petty  offences  in  the 
criminal  law  isso  delayed,  that  it  causes 
in  a  majority  of  instances  total  impu¬ 
nity  (p.  18);  that  the  expence  of  re¬ 
covering  small  debts,  encourages  fraud. 
Here  our  author  makes  the  following 
remark  concerning  the  laws  of  England 
in  general : 

“In  cases  of  life  and  death,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  brief;  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  they 
are  tedious;  and  in  matters  of  property,  they 
are  a  lottery,  where  capital  possesses  an  irre¬ 
sistible  advantage.”  P.  23. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  a 
legal  marriage  is  in  Ireland,  because 
there  are  no  laws  to  define  it  (p.  23)  ; 
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that  there  is  no  procuring  testimony  to 
convict  fraudulent  debtors,  who  plead 
the  Insolvent  Act  (p.  25) ;  that  thirty 
days’  labour  is  lost  m  a  year,  through 
the  Roman  Catholic  holy  days  (p.  30); 
that  the  funeral  feasts  are  very  expen¬ 
sive  and  incongruous,  being  attended 
with  dances,  blind  man’s  buff,  gambols 
and  riots  (p.  30)  ;  that  prayers  for  the 
deliverance  of  condemned  souls  from 
purgatory,  are  unavailing,  unless  pur¬ 
chased  (page  32)  ;  that  all  offenders 
against  law,  murderers,  burglars,  &c. 
are  assisted  and  protected  (p.  34) ;  that 
the  blessing  of  a  beggar  is  deemed  to 
procure  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and 
mendicity  is  therefore  encouraged  (p. 
36)  ;  that  oaths  are  trifled  with,  and 
perjury  common  (p.  40)  ;  that  thrift 
and  industry  prevail  in  the  Protestant 
districts, — dirt  and  misery  and  indo¬ 
lence  in  those  of  the  Papists  (p.  43) ; 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ire¬ 
land  every  sixth  or  seventh  year  (p.  45); 
that  thatched  cottages,  from  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  setting  them  on  fire,  compel  the 
proprietors  to  side  with  insurgents  and 
conspirators  (p.  46) ;  that  potatoes  and 
an  illicit  still  form  the  acme  of  an 
Irishman’s  comforts  (p.  47);  that  of 
seven  millions  of  Irish,  scarcely  one- 
fourth  can  read,  and  of  that  fourth 
three  quarters  are  Protestants,  the 
priesthood  excommunicating  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  all  those  children  who  attend¬ 
ed  schools,  “  wdiere  the  revealed  will 
of  God  is  known”  (pp.  48,  49)  ;  that 
the  education  of  the  children  by  Pa¬ 
pists  amounts  only  to  spelling  syllables, 
and  a  few  questions  in  their  catechism 
(pp.  53,  54) ;  that  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  Scotch  Clergy  preach  against  the 
divinity  of  Christ  (p.  38),  upon  which 
our  author  makes  the  following  re¬ 
mark  : 

“The  principal  cause  of  this  unsound¬ 
ness  arises  from  the  power  possessed  by 
congregations  of  electing  their  own  Clergy, 
who,  to  ensure  success,  are  obliged  to  preach 
accommodating  doctrines.”  P.  59. 

As  very  incorrect  ideas  are  enter¬ 
tained  in  this  country  of  the  Scotch 
Clergy,  we  shall  here  state  from  p.  98, 
our  author’s  account  of  that  Establish¬ 
ment  : 

“It  is  customary  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Established  Church  to  instance  the  pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy  of  Scotland,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  Established  Clergy  of  England 
and  Ireland;  and  their  poverty  and  conduct 
are  held  up  as  objects  of  imitation,  for  tho 
purpose  of  effecting  an  invidious  contrast. 

But 
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But  notwithstanding  my  great  respect  for 
the  Scotch  Clergy,  I  am  compelled  by  re¬ 
gard  for  truth  to  deny  their  superiority,  if 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  case  be  taken 
into  account.  I  deny  that  their  average  in¬ 
comes  are  less  than  those  of  the  English 
and  Irish  parochial  Clergy,  and  I  deny  that 
their  education  is  equal.” 

It  appears  also  that  the  Scotch  Esta¬ 
blishment  has  not  worked  so  well  as 
the  English  and  Irish.  The  Scotch 
Clergy,  though  an  excellent  and  re¬ 
spectable  body  of  men,  are  inade¬ 
quately  instructed,  and  are  unable  to 
maintain  the  conflict  against  infidelity 
in  the  upper  orders,  though  aided  by 
the  most  summary  laws . At  pre¬ 

sent  THERE  IS  NOT  ONE  SCOTCH 
Clergyman  in  a  hundred  who 

CAN  CONSTRUE  A  VERSE  IN  THE 

Greek  Testament.  P.  Q8. 

The  good  writing  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  makes  hundreds  think,  with 
Cunningham’s  foolish  ballad,  that  the 
Thistle  is  above  the  Rose.  Numerous 
Scotchmen  are  clever  men.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  well-educated  men  neverthe¬ 
less  remain  with  England.  The  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Scotland  only  lies  in  its 
wiser  and  more  moral  peasantry. 

The  following  paragraph  merits  re¬ 
gard  : 

“It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  would  have  extended  its  influence  to 
Ireland,  when  Great  Britain  renounced 
Popery,  had  the  Scriptures  been  translated 
into  Irish,  and  public  worship  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  native  language.  Wales 
may  be  instanced  as  a  case  which  bears  upon 
Ireland,  for  there  the  Reformation  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded.  The  Irish  heard  mass 
in  Latin,  of  which  they  understood  nothing; 
and  when  they  heard  prayers  in  English, 
they  understood  them  as  little.  The  unknown 
English  was,  therefore,  as  bad  as  the  un¬ 
known  Latin  ;  but  the  Latin  had  prescrip¬ 
tion  in  its  favour,  and  therefore  the  Church 
of  Rome  prevailed  over  the  Reformed  Reli¬ 
gion.  It  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  Irish  language;  and  though 
this  policy  succeeded  after  two  centuries,  it 
tended  materially  towards  the  establishment 
of  Popery  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  pea¬ 
santry.”  P.  60. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  our  ab¬ 
stracts. 

In  p.  6 1  our  author  states,  that  with 
the  Irish  peasant  the  priest  stands  in 
the  place  of  God  ;  in  p.  63,  that  Dr. 
Walmsley  circulated  a  pretended  pro¬ 
phecy  from  Rev.  vi.  9,  10,  (wherein 
the  locusts  are  said  to  mean  Protest¬ 
ants),  that  the  latter  are  to  be  utterly 
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destroyed  in  1825;  in  p.  79,  that  the 
pretended  value  of  the  Irish  bishoprics 
is  a  sophism,  because  the  lands  are  in 
lease  to  laymen,  who,  on  an  average, 
give  to  the  Bishops  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  rents,  under  the  name  of 
renewed  fines;  and  (p.  101)  that  the 
relative  increase  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  is  another  sophism,  because 
it  purely  proceeds  from  the  early  and 
improvident  marriages  of  the  people. 

Here  we  must  leave  our  abstracts. 
The  latter  part  of  the  Pamphlet  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vindication  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  and  proposed  reme¬ 
dies  for  certain  evils  attached  to  the 
present  habits  of  Irishmen.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Protestant  Clergy,  nothing 
can  be  more  false  than  the  mis-state¬ 
ments  made  about  them. 

“  The  Established  Clergy  form  the 
strongest  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  the 
two  islands  together,  and  the  connexion 
with  Britain  would  not  now  exist, 

HAD  IT  NOT  BEEN  FOR  THE  EXERTIONS  OF 

the  Established  Clergy.  They  have  per¬ 
formed  the  abandoned  duties  of  an  emigrant 
nobility  and  gentry.  They  have  been  De¬ 
puty  Lieutenants,  Magistrates,  Physicians, 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  To  them  are  ad¬ 
dressed  the  cries  of  poverty,  and  from  their 
purses  issues  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
alms  that  are  given  to  relieve  the  immea¬ 
surable  distress  of  the  poor.  In  the  Pro¬ 
testant  districts  of  Ireland  they  are  required 
to  perform  these  duties,  together  with  their 
professional  labours,  and  I  might  challenge 
for  the  Established  Clergy  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  a  comparison  with  the  Clergy  of 
England,  as  to  attention  to  their  parochial 
duties.  The  manner  in  which  they  attend 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  those  places 
where  the  poor  are  permitted  to  learn,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums  ;  and  I 
fearlessly  assert  that  there  is  no  profession, 
the  members  of  which  earn  their  pay  more 
diligently  than  the  Established  Clergy  of 
the  province  of  Ulster.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  them  in  every  other  part  of  the  is¬ 
land,  where  Popery  has  not  stifled  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  P.  94. 

Now  we  happen  to  have  before  us  a 
letter  from  an  Irish  Dignitary,  an  extract 
of  which,  because  it  is  instructive  and 
curious,  wre  shall  lay  before  our  readers : 

“The - members  of - are  eter¬ 

nally  accusing  the  Irish  Clergy  of  having  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  I  wish  some  of  them  were 
half  as  much  and  as  well  employed  ; — be¬ 
sides  double  duty  on  the  Sunday,  baptisms, 
burials,  visiting  the  sick,  &c.  of  a  large 
city,  the  Clergy  here  are  appointed  to  the 
situations  of  secretaries,  treasurers,  or  com¬ 
mittee  men,  to  almost  every  institution, 

whether 
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whether  for  charity,  education,  or  pul)lie 
convenience.  In  consequence  of  this,  I 
have  on  some  davs  received  three  different 

J 

orders  to  attend  three  different  public  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  addition  to  these  usual  occupa¬ 
tions,  I  am  (with  the  Presbyterian  Minister 
here)  a  Trustee  to  the  will  of  an  old  lady, 
who  has  left  us  upwards  of  20,000/.  to  be 
disposed  of  in  charitable  purposes,  at  our 
own  discretion,  no  trifling  responsibility — 
and  for  this  last  week,  we  have  had  two 
Commissioners  from  Chancery,  to  receive 
our  plans,  and  to  swear  various  persons  as 
to  the  expence  and  utility  of  them — and,  as 
if  this  was  not  sufficient,  we  are  continually 
required  by  parliament  to  send  returns  of 
different  matters  required  for  their  informa¬ 
tion — the  last  was  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry  respecting  education,  to  procure 
returns  from  the  Clergy  of  every  school  in 

their  parishes,  and  yet  - and - will 

cry  out  again,  as  did  Pharoah  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  ‘  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle.'  On  Monday 

last,  I  attended  -  M.  P.  one  of  these 

Commissioners  (\yho  by  the  bye  is  a  very 
good  man)  to  two  schools,  of  which  I  am 
the  chief  manager.  But  had  I  time  and 
paper,  I  would  give  you  a  history  of  the 
Hedge  schools  that  I  (not  the  Commis¬ 
sioner)  visited,  and  returned  an  account,  as 
per  orders.  You  would  be  much  amused — 
some  of  them  were  without  windows — and 
in  one,  the  children  were  arranged  in  rows, 
one  above  another,  in  form  of  an  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  with  the  pigs  feeding  in  the  centre — in 
others,  the  books  read  by  the  children 
(which  we  were  ordered  to  return)  were 
various,  numerous,  and  extraordinary  —  in 
one  thatched  cabin,  I  noted,  among  fifty 
others ,  Homer’s  Odyssey,  Meditations  upon 
the  Holy  Jubilee  at  Rome  in  the  year  1  775, 
Harvey’s  Meditations,  the  Seven  Cham¬ 
pions  of  Christendom,  and  Capt.  Frency’s 
History  of  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees — 
but  not  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  that  appeared 
to  be  the  only  book  forbidden  by  the  Priest 
— and  without  this  forbidden  book,  depend 
upon  it,  all  the  plans  and  regulations  for  the 
education  of  the  Irish,  that  can  be  devised, 
will  be  of  no  avail,  and  they  will  ever  re¬ 
main  in  the  same  pagan  state,  without  a 
religion,  and  without  morals,  a  savage  and  a 
barbarous  people.” 

This  letter  was  written  without  the 
smallest  view  to  publication,  and  was 
put  into  our  hands  by  an  exemplary 
Clerical  friend,  for  public  motives. 
'Pile  writer  we  know  to  be  a  kind- 
hearted  amiable  man. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  one  of 
unbounded  information;  but  it  must 
be  evident,  in  our  opinion,  that  the 
grand  cause  of  the  evils  in  Ireland,  is 
want  of  employ  for  the  population, 
and  in  defect  of  that,  a  means  of  emi¬ 
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gration.  We  regard  not  what  political 
economists  may  sophisticizc  upon  the 
subject.  Tlie  science  cannot  be  sound 
which  excludes  the  irresistible  opera¬ 
tions  of  Providence.  Our  political  prin¬ 
ciples  are  too  well  known,  for  it  to  be 
supposed  one  moment  that  we  should 
allow  a  Monmouth-street  political 
tailor  to  be  the  maker  of  our  coats,  or 
take  the  medicines  which  political 
quack-doctors  recommend,  by  hand¬ 
bills,  forced  upon  us  as  w'e  pass  the 
streets;  and  therefore  we  do  think, 
that  Government  might  do,  as  Napo¬ 
leon  did,  employ  all  applicants  for 
labour  on  publick  works,  and  levy  the 
expence  upon  the  country.  If  half 
the  trouble  and  energy  used  on  the 
Slave  Trade  Abolition  (a  worthy  but 
not  an  exclusive  subject)  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  employment  of  the 
Irish,  these  troubles  would  have  been 
much  diminished.  All  this  is  very 
simple.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  a  poor  man  says,  “  1  am  going 
to  seek  for  work  not  like  a  rabbit 
for  a  burrow,  a  patch  of  polatoe  ground, 
eatables  only  (the  pleasures  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  decent  coat,  clean  shirt,  &c.&c. 
being  out  of  the  question) ;  in  fact,  no 
method  which  makes  private  benefit 
instrumental  to  public  good.  But  we 
have  no  room  for  further  remark.  The 
pamphlet  is  momentous,  and  ought  to 
be  read  as  a  study. 

52.  Bayley’s  Tower  of  London.  Part  II, 
(Concluded from p.  152.] 

THE  parts  which  we  shall  now 
discuss  of  this  interesting  and  well- 
written  volume,  consist  of  an  account 
of  the  Constabulary  and  Constables, 
and  an  Appendix  of  original  papers, 
from  both  which  sections  we  shall  ex¬ 
tract  some  curious  matters. 

From  p.  6.55  we  find  that  rushes 
[for  strewing  rooms]  were  brought  to 
the  city  by  boat-loads,  at  a  time  that 
sprats  were  fished  for  between  the 
tower  and  the  sea,  in  boats  called 
“  staleboles and  from  p.  6.56,  that 
the  state-prisoners,  even  of  high  rank, 
were  either  ironed  like  felons,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  so,  unless  perhaps  a  pecu¬ 
niary  commutation  was  made. 

“  Of  every  Duke  committed,  he  [the 
Constable  of  the  Tower]  had  a  fee  of  twenty 
pounds  ;  of  every  Earl  so  committed,  twenty 
marks  ‘  for  the  suite  of  his  yrons  of  every 
Baron  ‘  for  the  suite  of  his  vrons,’  ten 
pounds.  ’  P.  cvi. 

We 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  Appendix. 

In  the  year  1551-2  we  find  that  the 
daily  dinners  of  the  Duchess  of  Somer¬ 
set  consisted  of  mutton  “  stewed  with 
potage,”  and  boiled  mutton,  besides 
boiled  beef;  roast  veal,  a  capon,  and 
rabbits.  The  suppers,  of  more  mutton 
and  pottage,  and  roast  mutton,  besides 
sliced  beef,  rabbits  and  larks,  or  other 
(sic).  At  both  meals  bread,  beer,  and 
wine  ;  the  former  being  xd.  in  cost, 
and  the  two  latter  only  viiitZ.  each,  so 
that  the  wine  must  have  comprised 
but  a  very  small  portion.  The  vege¬ 
tables  consisted  only  of  onions  and 
sallets ;  the  sauces  or  seasonings,  of 
spices,  vinegar,  and  mustard.  P.  xlvii. 

It  was  deemed  an  acquisition  for 
noblemen  to  get  into  their  service  men 
useful  in  building.  Sir  Edw.  Warner, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  begging  of 
Mr.  Secretarv  Cecill  (Burleigh)  a  par¬ 
don  for  one  Rob.  Goddard,  says,  , 

“Yf  I  were  of  yowr  callying,  and  a  buylder, 
as  yow  be,  ther  shold  nothynge  be  to  dere 
to  me  to  get  such  a  fellowe  to  my  hows.” 
liii. 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  his 
condemnation,  in  a  letter  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  recommends  his  son  to  study  at 
Cambridge  for  a  year  or  two,  because 
it  was  near  to  London,  whither  he 
could  therefore  come  to  attend  to  his 
law  business  ;  then  to  enter  himself  at 
an  inn  of  court,  but  not  to  commence 
house-keeper  till  his  wife  lived  with 
him. 

“  I  would  wish  you  for  ye  present  to 
make  your  chiefe  abode  at  Cambridge,  wcl1 
is  the  place  fittest  for  you  to  prosecute  your 
learning  in,  and  besides  is  not  very  farr 
hence,  whereby  you  may  within  a  dayes 
warning,  be  here  to  follow  yor  own  causes, 
as  occasion  serveth.  If  after  ayeare  or  two, 
you  spend  yor  tyme  in  some  house  of  ye 
lawe,  there  is  nothing  that  will  prove  more 
to  your  comodity,  considering  how  for  ye 
time  you  shall  have  continuall  busyness 
about  your  owne  lawe  affaires  ;  and  thereby 
alsoe,  if  you  spend  your  tyme  well,  you  shall 
be  ever  after  better  able  to  judge  in  your 
owne  causes.  I  too  late  repent  yt  I  followed 
not  this  course  yt  now  I  wish  to  you  ;  ffor 
if  1  bad,  then  my  case  perchance  had  not 
been  in  soe  ill  state  as  it  now  is.”  P.  lix. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  order  to 
prevent  imprudent  marriages,  affianc¬ 
ing  took  place  between  the  children  of 
the  great,  as  early  as  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  years  old,  cohabitation  not  taking 
place  till  more  mature  age.  Accord- 
mgly,  the  Duke  says. 


(t  When  God  shall  send  you  to  those 
years  as  yt  shall  be  fitt  for  you  to  company 
wth  yor  wife  (wch  I  had  rather  were  sooner 
then  yt  by  ill  company  you  should  fall  into 
any  ill  rule),  then  I  would  wish  you  to 
wd'drawe  yourselfe  into  some  private  dwell¬ 
ing  of  your  owne.”  Ixx. 

The  cruel  disregard  of  natural  right 
and  private  feelings,  under  wardship, 
is  shown  in  the  next  passage. 

“  If  your  brothers  may  be  suffered  to  re- 
maine  in  your  company,  I  would  be  most 
gladd  thereof,  because  continuing  still  to¬ 
gether,  should  still  increase  love  between 
you.  But  y°  world  is  so  catching  of  every 
thing  yt  falls,  as  I  believe,  Tom  being  after 
my  death  ye  queen’s  mades  ward,  shall  be 
begged  by  one  or  another.  But  yet  you 
are  sure  to  have  your  brother  Wm  left  still 
with  you,  because,  poore  boy,  he  hath  no¬ 
thing  to  feede  cormorants  wth  all.”  P.  ix. 

The  Duke  recommends  him  to  mix 
fasting  with  his  prayer^,  in  order  “  to 
tame  the  wicked  affections,”  not  of 
the  body,  but  of  the  mynde.  P.  lx. 

His  Grace  considers  twenty  the  age 
when  young  women  come  to  discre¬ 
tion.  He  says  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
“  you  must  to  your  years  of  15,  atteyne 
to  ye  consideracion  and  discretion  of 
20.”  P.  lxii. 

The  next  extract  which  we  shall 
give,  is  a  translation  from  part  of  a 
Latin  Indiculus  or  Diarium,  from 
1580  to  1585,  containing  the  following 
account  of  the  cells  in  which  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  incarcerated,  and  of  the 
tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

“  That  the  matter  may  be  better  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  gaol,  which  they  call  the 
Tower  above  other  prisons,  that  every  pri¬ 
soner  has  his  own  chamber  or  proper  prison, 
or  proper  guard,  who  may  always  keep  him 
in  observation,  restrain  him  from  the  sight 
of  others,  and  conversation  with  them,  and 
prevent  all  intercourse  both  by  letters  and 
messengers. 

“  Of  the  torments  or  particular  afflic¬ 
tions,  which  are  exercised  now  towards  this 
man,  now  to  that,  there  are  seven  kinds  in 
this  prison,  of  which  the  Jirst  is  the  Lake, 
or  certain  subterranean  cave,  twenty  feet 
deep,  without  light. 

“  The  second  is  a  certain  chamber  or  very 
contracted  cavern,  in  which  a  man  can 
scarcely  stand  upright,  and  therefore  from 
the  little  rest  which  it  affords,  they  have 
called  it  Little  Ease. 

“  The  third  is  the  Equuleus,  by  which, 
through  certain  machinery  and  wooden 
blocks,  the  limbs  of  a  man  are  dislocated 
(in  diversa  distrahwitur) . 


“  Tire 
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t(  The  fourth  is  called  the  Scavenger's 
daughter,  so  named,  I  suppose,  from  the 
inventor.  It  consists  of  an  iron  circle, 
which  brings  (compingit)  the  feet,  hands, 
and  head  into  one  ring. 

“  The  fifth  is  the  Iron  Gloves,  by  which 
the  hands  are  most  grievously  tormented. 

“  The  sixth  is  the  Chains,  which  are 
carried  on  the  arms. 

“  The  seventh  is  the  Iron  Fetters, 
which  are  fitted  to  the  feet.’'  P.  lxxiii. 

In  the  4  Ric.  II.  the  weekly  hoard 
of  a  Duke  was  5  marks,  and  of  his 
chaplain  and  each  of  his  gentlemen 
6i.  8 d.  and  of  each  of  his  yeomen, 
35.  Ad. ;  of  an  Earl  AOs.,  of  each  of  his 
gentlemen  5s.,  and  each  of  his  yeo¬ 
men  2s.  Gd. ;  of  a  baron  £05.,  of  each 
of  his  gentlemen  35.  Ad.,  and  of  each 
of  his  yeomen  20 d.  P.  xcvi. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  allowances 
for  the  table  were  strictly  apportioned 
to  the  rank  of  the  party,  and  that  the 
gentleman  of  a  Baron  was  only  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  half  the  rank  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  of  a  Duke;  the  former  being 
tabled  at  only  35.  Ad.  the  latter  at 
6s.  8d.  It  also  appears  from  the  scale, 
that  the  rank  of  the  servants  was  esti¬ 
mated  all  through  according  to  that  of 
the  master.  After  the  attainder  of  a 
state  prisoner,  the  allowances  were  to 
be  regulated  by  royal  pleasure  (p.  cvi). 
Similar  to  this  was  the  restriction  to 
bread  and  water  of  felons  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  now  or  recently  en¬ 
forced. 

YVe  find  one  use  of  wicket  gates  in 
the  following  item  : 

“  After  the  great  gafe  of  the  bywarde  is 
shutt  in  the  night  tyme,  the  same  shall  not 
bee  opened  for  any  prisoner  servant,  nor 
wives,  nor  any  other  p’sons  but  wth  the 
privitie  of  the  Lieutenant  or  his  deputy. 
But  such  as  have  occasion  to  come  in  or 
out,  to  use  only  the  little  icickel,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  custome,  twoo  wardens 
shall  3tand  on  each  side  to  view  those  that 
come  in  and  out.”  P.  cx. 

A  similar  practice  was  no  doubt  ob¬ 
served  in  our  ancient  castles. 

The  warders  wrere  not  permitted  to 
give  the  slightest  intimations  to  the 
prisoners,  of  any  orders  which  they 
might  have  received. 

“  If  any  of  the  Yeomen  shall  at  any  time 
reveale  by  himselfe,  or  by  any  other  meanes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  prisoner,  any 
direction,  charge,  or  co’maundment  wc" 
they  or  any  of  them  shall  receave  of  the 
Lieut,  hce  shall  not  only  loose  his  place, 
but  bee  imprisoned  during  his  Mat’s  plea¬ 
sure.”  P.  cxii. 


In  a  presentment,  we  find  that  no 
foreigner  was  by  right,  to  live  within 
the  Tower  or  its  precincts. 

“  Also  we  do  present,  that  it  is  not 
meete  that  any  stranger  borne  out  of  this 
realme  should  dwell  within  the  Tower,  or 
the  liberty  of  the  same.”  P.  exxiv. 

So  much  for  that  motley  fortified 
warehouse  of  the  nation,  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  is  as  miscellaneous  as  a 
pedlar’s  box.  A  Norman  tower,  with 
artillery  stores  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
records  in  the  upper  stories.  Stores 
for  soldiers  below,  and  lawyers  above. 
Bastions  of  stone  without  cannon,  and 
bastions  of  brick  with  cannon.  Mints 
for  coining  money,  and  prisons  for 
coining  groans.  A  long  modern  town- 
hall-looking|  building,  not  filled  with 
feasting  corporationers,  but  muskets, 
swords,  and  pistols.  All  the  Kings  of 
England,  in  a  row,  cloathed  in  the 
armour  which  they  actually  wore,  of 
which  (says  Dr.  Meyrick)  not  one 
piece  is  older  than  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  A  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts,  and  a  cupboard  for  the  crown 
jewels.  Dashing  modern  houses,  with 
fine  sash  windows  and  antiquated 
towers.  A  platform  batteTy  of  cannon, 
with  no  command  of  space  before  it: 
in  short,  a  most  extraordinary  jumble; 
being  an  arsenal,  a  mint,  a  state  prison, 
a  record-office,  a  jewel-office,  a  mena¬ 
gerie,  an  old  castle,  a  modern  fortress, 
a  wharf,  a  warehouse,  and  a  town,  all 
stuffed,  like  the  goods  in  a  waggon,  into 
a  small  artificial  island. 

We  leave  this  valuable  and  elaborate 
work,  with  sincere  respect  for  its  au¬ 
thor  ;  who,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  History  of  London.  We 
shall  impatiently  expect  it. 


53.  Practical  Obs&rvations  on  certain  Patho¬ 
logical  Relations  which  exist  between  the 
Kidneys  and  other  organs  of  the  Human 
Body ,  especially  the  Brain.  By  John 
Fosbroke,  Surgeon ,  Cheltenham.  8t*o. 

THIS  volume  treats  chiefly  of  the 
relations  of  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
kidneys,  tocertain  morbid  conditions  of 
other  important  organs,  all  which  it 
appears  are  very  essential  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  for  the  cure  of  patients  so  affected. 

The  cases  from  which  the  Author 
hasdeduced  Impositions,  are  numerous. 
His  observations  contain  not  ofily  many 
original  views  upon  the  main  points  of 
his  subject,  but  also  upon  the  way  in 
which  affections  of  the  kidneys  and 
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mucous  membranes  come  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  liver  diseases 

The  work  has  evidently  cost  much 
labour  and  long  and  minute  investiga¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  chief  qualities  of 
Mr.  Fosbroke  seem  to  be  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  his  profession,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  science  of  it,  a  calm  and 
reflecting  love  of  study,  a  perseverance 
not  easily  daunted,  nor  soon  wearied, 
and  a  courageous  independence  of  opi¬ 
nion,  founded  upon  the  unerring  truth 
of  physiological  action.  Through  the 
closeness  of  his  attention  to  his  studies 
at  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  late 
Dr.  Jenner  said,  that  he  had  acquired 
as  much  in  months  as  others  had  done 
in  years. 

We  should  not  have  entered  into 
these  biographical  minutiae,  did  vve 
not  fee  I,  that  every  kind  aid  is  due 
to  a  young  man  of  talent  and  ap¬ 
plication,  at  his  outset  into  life,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  medical  profession, 
where  success  (to  the  public  injury)  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  sickly  and  ordi¬ 
nary  minds,  to  which  inferior  and  assi¬ 
milated  qualities  are  more  acceptable 
and  intelligible. 


54.  Dr.  Orger’s  edition  of  Anacreon  and 
Sappho  is  very  beautifully  printed,  and  is  al¬ 
together  extremely  neat.  The  text  is  in  a 
bold  Person  character,  and  a  literal  but 
faithful  English  translation  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

55.  The  Uses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
Explained  and  Vindicated ,  is  a  Visitation 
Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Helen’s,  Worcester. 
By  Henry  Card,  D.  D.  &c.  This  dis¬ 
course,  like  the  other  works  of  that  erudite 
scholar,  is  distinguished  by  forcible  reason¬ 
ing  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  truth.  Taking  his 
text  from  2  Tim.  i.  13,  “  Hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard 
of  me,”  he  proceeds  in  a  masterly  manner 
to  explain  the  uses  of  this  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  whole  is 
accompanied  with  learned  Notes. 

56'.  The  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Lyrd 
Byron  are  truly  elegant  and  poetical. 


57-  The  Bulls  from  Rome  and  British 
Mastiffs  is  a  just  and  merited  satire  upon 
the  impositions  practised  under  the  mask  of 
religion  by  the  Papists. 


58.  The  Hand-Book,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hamilton,  M.  R.  A.S.  is  a  concise  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  The  Encyclopaedias  appear  to  have 
been  diligently  consulted,  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  well  compressed.  The  Author  no¬ 
tices  that  his  labour  was  much  increased  by 
the  very  numerous  list  of  words  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  reject  (about  half  a  million).  Ho 
has  certainly  presented  us  with  a  work  well 
adapted  to  general  uses,  and  particularly  for 
the  young  in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge. 

59.  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems,  by  D.  L. 
Richardson,  12mo.  p.  151. — There  is  an 
even  tone  of  gentlemanly  elegance  in  the 
whole  arrangement  of  this  little  volume  that 
exhibits  a  mind  accustomed  to  refined  con¬ 
templations.  Many  of  the  Sonnets  are  very 
superior  efforts,  and  the  occasional  reference 
to  oriental  scenery  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  sketches..  Th^  Soldier’s  Dream  is  of  a 
higher  cast,  and  displays  much  power  of 
imagination,  with  an  expression  of  corre¬ 
sponding  vigour.  There  are,  too,  the  sor¬ 
rowful  breathings  of  a  heart  that  has  been 
touched  by  misfortune,  and  there  is  a  plain¬ 
tive  tone  of  genuine  feeling  in  many  of  the 
Stanzas  alluding  to  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  writer  that  is  very  affecting.  Thus, 
in  his  address  to  his  lost  child  — 

rlhy  rest  no  mortal  pang  may  break, 

And  but  for  thy  lone  mother’s  sake. 

Oh  how  this  weary  breast  would  pine. 

My  darling — for  a  home  like  thine. 

60.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  has  reprinted  the 
Chapter  on  Costume,  from  his  “  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Antiquities,”  as  a  separate  Tract, 
under  the  title  of  “  Synopsis  of  Anticnt 
Costume,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  British, 
Anglo-Saxon,  German,  and  English.”  To 
which  he  has  interwoven  Additional  Remarks; 
and  the  Work  is  illustrated  by  71  figures. 
This  Tract,  and  the  Synopsis  of  Antient 
Arms  and  Armour,  by  the  same  Author,  are 
admirably  calculated  to  furnish  elementary 
information  to  the  studeut  in  Archaeology, 
as  they  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the 
character  and  distinction  of  figures  upon 
Marbles,  Coins,  Tombs,  Painted  Glass,  Il¬ 
luminations,  &c. 
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Ready  for  Publication. 

A  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  Tour  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  High  Pyrenees  ;  com¬ 
prising  twenty-four  coloured  Views  of  the 
Gent.  Mag.  September,  1825. 


most  interesting  scenes.  By  J.  Hardy,  Esq. 

An  Account,  historical,  political,  and  sta¬ 
tistical,  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata ;  translated  from  the  Spanish. 

•  * .  *  X'Cfi- 
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A  Critical  Essay  on  tlvp  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Frederic  Schleimacher :  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Translator,  containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the 
Origin  of  the  three  First  Gospels  since 
Bishop  Marsh’s  Dissertations. 

Scottish  Songs,  Aucient  and  Modern  ; 
illustrated  with  Notes,  a  Critical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent 
Lyric  Poets  of  Scotland.  By  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham. 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  In¬ 
tegral  Calculus.  By  the  Rev.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

An  Analytical  Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  the  same. 

The  Principal  Roots  of  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage,  simplified  by  a  Display  of  their  In¬ 
corporation  into  the  English  Tongue,  with 
copious  Notes. 

A  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  from 
the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the  Fall  of 
the  last  Constantine.  By  Mr.  C.  A.  Elton, 
author  of  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets. 

A  Translation  of  all  the  existing  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Writings  of  Proclus,  surnamed 
the  Platonic  Successor,  by  Ihomas  Tay¬ 
lor,  the  Platoni'st. 

Sir  John  Barrington’s  Historical  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Ireland. 

Letters  of  Marshal  Conway,  from  1744 
to  T784,  embracing  the  period  when  he  was 
fcommander  of  the  Forces  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest 
Cave  ;  or,  Events  of  Days  that  are  gone  ; 
by  the  Author  of  the  “  Scriniura.” 

Instructions  for  Cavalry  Officers,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Gen.  Count  Bis- 
mark,  by  Capt.  L.  Beamish,  4th  Drag. 

Origines  Ecclesiastics,  or  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  other 
works  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Bingham,  M.  A. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Coventry  Pageants 
and  Mysteries,  with  the  Taylors’  and  Shear¬ 
men’s  Pageant,  &c.  By  Thomas  Sharp. 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Paul  Jones,  from  original  documents  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sherburne,  Regis¬ 
trar  of  the  United  States’  Navy. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  one  of  the  joint  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Stephens’s  Greek  Thesaurus,  is 
writing  a  Life  of  Dr.  Parr. 

A  Course  of  Catechetical  Instruction  on 
the  Life,  Doctrines,  Death  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of  Claverton. 
Also,  by  the  same,  Biblical  Questions,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  and  Pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  Fifth  Part  of  the  Progresses  of  King 
James  I. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
ami,  the  Catholic  Question,  and  the  Merits 
of  Constitutional  Religious  Distinction,  Bj 
E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  F.S.A. 


No.  XXIV.  of  Mr.  Woolnoth’s  Views  of 
Ancient  Castles,  being  thu  completion  qf 
the  work. 

Preparing  frrr  Publication. 

Ancient  Knighthood,  aBd  its  relation 
with  the  past  and  present  State  of  Society, 
and  particularly  with  the  modern  Military 
Profession.  By  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.  F.p.A. 

The  same  Author  is  also  preparing, 
Zoological  Errors  and  Mytho-Zoology ;  Or 
Inquiries  concerning  Sea-serpents,  Crokers, 
Mermaids,  Unicorns,  Were-wolves,  Ogres, 
Pigmies,  &c. ;  to  which  is  added,  Continua¬ 
tion  to  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
several  known  Animals. 

Sermons,  Expositions,  and  Addresses,  at 
the  Holy  Communion.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Waugh,  A.  M.  Minister  of  the 
Scots’  Church  in  Miles  Lane,  London.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Short  Memoir  of  the 
Author. 

Essays  on  the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of 
Christianity.  By  James  John  Gurney. 

A  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  By  the  Author  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament. 

Sephora,  a  Hebrew  Tale,  descriptive  of 
the  country  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 

Outlines  of  Truth.  By  a  Lady. 

Botanical  Sketches  of  the  twenty-four 
Classes  in  the  Linnaean  System,  with  fifty 
specimens  of  English  Plants  taken  from 
nature. 

Nugae  Sacrae ;  or  Psalms  and  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs. 

Reports  of  the  Parliamantary  Proceedings 
of  the  last  Session,  systematically  Arranged 
and  Criticised,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  Also,  in  ano¬ 
ther  vol.  to  be  had  separately,  if  required, 
Abstracts  of  all  important  Papers  presented 
during  the  Session. — To  be  continued  an¬ 
nually. 

Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Dropsies.  By 
Dr.  Ayre. 

An  Annual  Work,  entitled  Janus,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Tales,  occasional  Essays,  popular 
Illustrations  of  History  and  Antiquities, 
serious  and  comic  Sketches  of  Life  and  Man¬ 
ners,  &c.  &c. 

A  Translation  of  La  Motte  Fouqud’s  Ro¬ 
mance,  the  Magic  Ring. 

Paul  Jones,  a  Romance.  By  Allan 
Cunningham. 

William  Douglas  ;  or  the  Scottish  Exiles, 
an  Historical  Novel. 

The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations  ;  or  a 
Comparison  of  the  different  Bases  of  Hu¬ 
man  Character  and  Talent. 

Mr.  Ackermann’s  annual  volume  of  For- 
get-me-Not.  The  literary  department  em¬ 
braces,  among  many  others,  contributions 
in  verse  and  prose  from  the  pens  of  James 
Montgomery,  Esq.  Rev.  G.  Croly,  Rev.  R. 
Polwhele,  X  H.  Wiffen,  Esq.  Henry  Meek, 
Esq.  Rev.  J.  Blanco  White,  J.  Bowriag, 
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Mrs.  Hefnans,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Holland, 
M  rs.  Bowditch,  &c.  &c. 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on 
Clock  and  Watch  Making.  By  Thomas 
RiiiD,  Author  of  the  article  “  Horology”  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia. 

The  first  part  of  a  Series  of  Plates  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Smirke’s  Illustrations  to  Shaks- 
peare. 

A  work,  on  the  plan  of  the  Gennan  Lite¬ 
rary  Almanacks,  intended  more  especially 
for  the  religious  reader  of  Literary  compo¬ 
sitions. 


Oriental  Literature. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Oriental 
literature  in  France  becomes  every  day  more 
extensive.  The  vast  stores  of  the  royal  li¬ 
brary,  so  rich  in  Oriental  literature,  are  to 
be  explored  anew,  and  those  MSS.  deemed 
worthy  of  impression  are  to  be  printed  at 
the  public  expence.  The  governments  of 
Europe  vie  with  each  other  in  seconding  this 
impulse.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  founded 
an  university  at  Bonn,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Asiatic  languages  ;  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  and  the  King 
of  Denmark,  have  sent  into  Asia  and  Africa 
in  search  of  manuscripts ;  Holland  brings 
forth  successors  to  the  Schultens,  and  Russia 
.  is  lavish  in  its  encouragements  and  rewards 
to  genius.  After  mentioning  these  facts,  a 
report  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals  in  Paris, 
proceeds  : — “  Would  it  not  be  possible,  after 
the  model  of  the  great  Byzafttian  collection, 
and  the  compilation  of  the  councils,  and  of 
the  historians  of  France,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  executed  at  the  royal  press,  to  form 
a  collection  of  the  principal  Oriental  works, 
to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of 
your  Majesty  ?  It  would  be  very  easy  for  the 
royal  press  to  complete  the  execution  of  this 
enterprise,  without  any  interruption  in  the 
usual  course  of  its  proceeding,  or  even  with¬ 
out  its  causing  any  material  expense.”  A 
decree  has  since  been  issued,  containing  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project. 

Prussian  Literature. 

A  royal  edict  has  been  issued  in  Berlin, 
forbidding  the  publication  of  all  works  a- 
gainst  the  established  religion  ;  at  the  same 
time  ordering  that,  in  all  discussions  on 
these  subjects,  invectives  and  personalities 
should  be  avoided.  Defamatory  writing  is 
decidedly  forbidden ;  and  if  by  chance,  the 
censor  should  permit  their  publication,  they 
are  not  the  less  liable  to  be  seized ;  but  in 
such  case  the  editor  has  redress  in  the  ceu- 
_  sor,  who  being  found  insolvent,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  charged  with  the  debt.  Since  the 
j^t.  of  .January  this  |e'ar,  th'rs '‘penalty  has 

■n  suppressed,  and  t|ie  edi'tordy  ^tlhjgcted 
io  a  fene.  Moreover,  hd  is  obliged  fo  ser.d 


two  copies,  one  to  the  Berlin  library,  and 
another  to  the  university :  a  third  copy  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  right  of  the  censor,  as  before. 
No  foreign  work  must  be  sold  without  ex¬ 
press  permission. 

The  Duke  or  York’s  Speech. 

The  premium  of  three  guineas  for  the 
best  Welch  translation  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  admirable  Speech  on  the  Catholic 
question,  was  lately  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert 
Davies,  of  Nant  Glyn,  in  Denbighshire  ;  and 
a  further  sum  of  one  guinea  each  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Pugh,  solicitor  of  Dolgelly, 
and  a  person  under  the  signature  of  “Gre- 
gore,”  for  their  translations  of  it. 

New  Invention  in  Printing. 

The  Dutch  papers  contain  an  account  of 
a  new  discovery  in  printing,  or  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  lithography,  for  the  reprinting  fo¬ 
reign  journals,  by  which  it  is  calculated  that 
the  subscription  to  these  papers,  which  now 
costs  each  the  postage  and  triple  stamp — • 
3lfs.  20  cents  per  qr.,  not  including  the 
porterage,  will  be  only  10  francs.  The  re¬ 
print  will  be  executed  by  lithographic  and 
chemical  process,  to  which  the  inventor  has 
given  the  name  of  identigrapky.  Every  fo¬ 
reign  journal,  for  which  there  shall  be  one 
hundred  subscribers,  will  be  reprinted,  and 
the  reprint  appear  two  hours  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  mail.  The  prospectus  fixes  no 
prices  except  for  the  Moniteur,  the  Consti- 
tutionnel,  the  Cour  Francaise,  and  the  Pan¬ 
dora.  The  Moniteur  will  cost  fourteen, 
twenty-six,  and  fifty  florins,  for  three,  six, 
and  twelve  months  ;  the  two  opposition  jour¬ 
nals,  nine,  sixteen,  and  thirty  florins  ;  and 
the  Pandora,  eight,  fifteen,  and  thirty  florins. 
The  difference  between  them  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  prices  will  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Hydraulics. 

M.  Schwoebel,  a  mechanic  of  Strasburg, 
has  just  invented  a  singular  machine,  with  a 
lever,  to  replace  the  hydraulic  lever,  which 
possesses  the  double  action  applicable  to  all 
machines  moved  by  water  or  horses,  either 
for  spinning,  flour-mills,  sawing,  forge-bel¬ 
lows,  &c.  It  facilitates  by  its  strength  the 
machine  to  which  it  is  applied,  giving  it  a 
more  regular  movement,  and  fills  the  place 
of  two  horses  where  four  are-  required* — and 
is  also  very  useful  in  times  of  drought,  as  it 
will  work  a  machine  with  half  the  quantity  of 
water. 

Dioramas. 

These  exhibitions,  in  which  the  specta¬ 
tors  are  subject  to  the  peristrephie  motion 
of  an  amphitheatrica!  building,  are  becoming 
deservedly  popular.  Besides  the  celebrated 
one  m  the  Regent’s- park,  London,  there  is 
one  in  Paris,  and  another  in  Manchester. 

The 
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J  he  one  in  Regent’s-paik  is  now  exhibiting 
the  “  Ruins  of  Holyrood  Chapel,”  a  moon¬ 
light  6ceno,  painted  by  M.  Daguerre,  and 
the  “  Cathedral  of  Chartres,”  by  M,  Bouton. 
So  powerful  is  the  illusion,  when  viewing 
the  mouldering  mins  of  Scotia’s  ancierit 
glory,  that  the  very  figures  appear  to  move, 
and  the  clouds  to  recede  from  the  eye. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  painting ;  every 
thing  seems  reality  ;  and  all  this  effect  is 
produced  by  the  wonderful  management  of 
light  and  shade;  thus  displaying  the  triumph 
of  perspective,  and  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  pic¬ 
torial  illusion.  ri  he  tomb-stones  and  mo¬ 
numents  in  the  parts  lighted  by  the  moon, 
and  the  female  figure  in  contemplation  before  a 
lamp,  give  a  powerful  interest  to  the  picture, 

and  shew  the  wonderful  effect  of  light. - 

I  he  Diorama  in  Paris  has  lately  exhibited 
a  new  picture,  which  represents  the  effect 
of  fog  and  snow.  The  view  is  taken  across 
a  Gothic  vestibule  in  perspective,  behind 
which  nothing  is  at  first  discovered  but  a 
dim  horizon.  By  degrees  the  fog  disperses, 
and  affords  a  peep  of  a  vast  forest  of  firs  and 
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larches,  in  an  immense  valley.  To  obscuri¬ 
ty  a  brilliant  light  gradually  succeeds.  The 
vapours  rise,  the  sky  is  illuminated,  and  the 

tops  of  mountains  shew  themselves. - The 

Diorama  in  Manchester,  is  exhibiting  the- 
view  of  the  Valley  of  Sarnen,  in  Switzerland* 
lately  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Burmese  Carriage. 

The  Burmese  Imperial  state  carriage, 
which  was  captured  at  an  early  period,  of  tire 
present  sanguinary  Indian  war,  lias 
reached  this  country,  and  is  now  preparing 
for  a  public  exhibition.  It  is,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  present¬ 
ing  an  entire  blaze  of  gold,  silver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  :  of  the  latter  the  number  must 
amount  to  many  thousands,  comprehending 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires  white  and  blue, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  garnets,  topazes,  cat*6- 
eyes,  crystals,  &c.  The  carving  is  of  a  very 
superior  description.  The  carriage  stands 
between  20  and  30  feet  in  height,  and  was 
drawn  by  elephants. 


ANTIQUARIAN 

Antiquities  found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Brool, 
on  the  Rhine.  By  Dr.  Rudolph 
Brandes. 

The  importance  of  the  vicinity  of  Brool 
to  the  Antiquary,  says  the  Doctor,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  known,  as  well  as  the  great  disco¬ 
veries  made  there  by  the  diligence  of  M. 
Dorow.  It  was  through  his  kindness  that 
I  obtained  the  antiquities  considered  in  this 
memoir,  with  the  request  to  analyse  them 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

I.  A  Fragment  of  Roman  Glass  found  near 
Brool. 

The  invention  of  glass  is  known  to  be 
very  ancient;  nevertheless  few  antique  re¬ 
mains  of  it  have  come  down  to  us,  or  have 
been  analysed.  Although  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  glass  was  not  carried  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  among  the  ancients  to 
which  it  has  been  brought  in  our  days,  still 
in  some  branches  of  it  they  had  gone  very 
far,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
learned  investigations  of  Winkelmann.  The 
piece  of  glass  which  I  obtained  from  M. 
Dotow  was  a  fragment  of  a  round  vase,  and 
weighed  about  10  grains.  Its  colour  was  of 
a  milky-white  with  a  very  blueish  cast.  A 
pellicle  of  a  brilliant  gold-colour  covered  its 
exterior,  and  in  part  its  interior  surface. 
Th  is  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  gild¬ 
ing,  that  without  a  chemical  trial  one  would 
have  taken  it  to  be  gold.  The  long  period 
of  time  during  which  the  glass  had  been 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  water,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  earth,  had  made  a  visi- 
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ble  impression  on  it  ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  in  a  mouldering  state,  had  entirely  lost 
its  firmness  and  brittleness,  and  when  bro¬ 
ken,  pressed,  or  scraped,  fell  into  small  leaves 
like  mica.  It  had  completely  lost  its  trans¬ 
parency  ;  but  it  was  still  evident,  from  its 
appearance  in  the  centre,  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  perfectly  transparent,  that  part,  from 
having  somewhat  resisted  the  destructive  ef¬ 
fects  that  had  acted  upon  the  rest,  being  so 
still.  Wherever  the  glass  w'as  covered  with 
the  gold- like  pellicle,  it  was  not  transparent  ; 
but  where  free  from  it,  it  w’as  perfectly  clear. 
By  endeavouring  to  separate  that  covering, 
no  gold-leaf  was  detached,  but  thin  leaves 
of  glass  ;  and  the  surface  beneath  soon  of¬ 
fered  a  similar  appearance.  In  some  places 
that  metallic  tarnish  assumed  a  fine  blueish, 
red,  or  green  hue  ;  and  a  similar  appearance 
was  produced  by  taking  off  the  apparently 
metallic  pellicle  which  was  on  the  inside. 
This  shows  that  the  cause  of  this  tarnish 
was  the  same  as  that  which  acts  upon  the 
glass  long  exposed  to  the  weather, — such  as 
in  old  church  windows  for  instance ;  and 
which  has  a  similar  appearance.  However, 
to  convince  myself  completely  of  the  absence 
of  gold,  I  heated  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
shining  glass  leaves  in  nitric  acid,  by  which 
process  the  gold-coloured  covering  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  leaves  remained  without 
colour.  In  order  to  find  out  the  component 
parts  of  the  glass,  the  Doctor  submitted  it 
to  several  chemical  processes.  The  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  glass  consisted  of 
1 .  Silica  ;  2.  Soda;  3.  Lead  ;  4.  Oxide  of 
manganese;  5-k  Oxide  of  iron  ;  Lime* 

7.  Alu- 
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7.  Alumina.  Of  these  constituents  the  si¬ 
lica  formed  about  two  thirds,  and  the  other 
substance  the  remaining  third  of  the  whole 
mass. 

II.  Sealing-war. 

A  piece  of  a  light  brown-red  waxy  sub¬ 
stance  appeared  to  be  a  fragment  of  sealing 
wax  of  which  the  Romans  had  made  use. 
The  piece  weighed  about  20  grains,  became 
soft  and  fluid  when  heated,  burned  with  a 
flame,  left  a  carbonized  residuum,  and  by  a 
greater  and  continued  heat  a  very  small  yel¬ 
lowish  hard  substance. 

From  the  examination  it  appeared  that 
the  sealing-wax  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  common  wax,  to  which  a  little  gum  and 
turpentine  had  been  added,  and  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  coloured  principally  by  red- 
lead  ;  containing  besides  a  few  leaves  of  gold 
which  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  wax,  although  in  very 
small  proportion. 

Saxon  Coins. 

1  wo  small  coins  have  lately  been  dug  up 
at  Southampton,  in  a  field  to  the  east  of 
the  path- way  leading  from  St.  Mary’s  Church¬ 
yard  to  the  gas-works. 

These  two  coins  are  Saxon  silver  pennies. 
I  hey  were  found  near  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  wood-ashes,  intermingled  with  burnt 
bones,  in  a  kind  of  circular  pit,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  depth  of  about  nine  feet  from 
the  original  surface  of  the  mould,  before 
the  clay  was  removed.  One  of  them  is  that 
of  Burgred  King  of  Mercia,  exactly  as 
engraved  in  Ruding’s  Coinage,  Plate  8, 
figure  17. — The  other  has  a  head  in 
the  centre  of  the  obverse,  but  no  king’s 
name,  simply  that  of  the  moneyer ;  the 
inscription  being  diormod  moneta.  On 
the  reverse  is  dorobernia  civitas,  Canter¬ 
bury  City.  This  may  probably  be  rare,  as 
there  is  not  one  in  Ruding’s  Book  exactly 
resembling  it.  There  is,  indeed,  one  of 
Beldred,  King  of  Kent,  plate  3,  with  the 
eame  moneyer’s  name,  but  differing  in  all 
other  respects.  The  name  of  Diormod 
occurs  also  among  the  moneyers  of  Egbert, 
as  stated  by  Ruding,  vol.  I.  p.  246,  but  no 
specimen  is  given  of  money  coined  by  him. 
The  coins  themselves  are  in  pretty  good  pre¬ 
servation.  Ruding  observes,  and  the  poor 
workmanship  and  appearance  confirm  the 
fact,  that  “  in  the  reign  of  Burgred  the  art 
of  coinage  had  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of 
barbarism  in  point  of  execution.”  Both 
the  coins  are  deficient  in  the  weight  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  up  the  240th  part  of  a  Troy 
pound  of  silver;  the  pound  being  5760 
grains,  the  silver  penny  ought  to  weigh  24 
grains.  One  of  these  weighs  20  grains, 
the  other  22^.  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  silver  penny  was  ever  coined 
of  a  greater  weight  than  224  grains.  This 
was  the  weight  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
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conquest.  It  was  gradually  diminished,  in 
succeeding  reigns,  until,  in  1601,  it  was 
made  to  weigh  no  more  than  7$  grains  ;  at 
which  weight  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these  two  little 
coins,  in  the  year  1050,  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  seven  gallons  of  wheat ;  a  century 
later,  when  wheat  was  double  the  price, 
they  would  have  paid  for  a  day’s  labour  in 
husbandry,  and  would  have  bought  three 
gallons  and  a  half  of  wheat. 


On  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  as  the  workmen 
who  are  employed  in  making  a  culvert  in 
St.  Aldate  s,  Oxford,  were  digging  near 
Christ  Church,  they  found  a  Vork  penny  of 
Edward  I. ;  as  engraved  in  Ruding,  Plate  3, 
fig.  18.  The  same  day  they  also  found  a 
jeton  or  abbey  token,  in  a  very  high  state 
of  preservation;  on  the  obverse  side  is  a 
rude  head,  and  ave  maria  gratia  plena  ; 
and  on  the  reverse  is  a  cross  fleury  with  a 
small  fieur  de  lis  in  its  centre. 

Aug.  6.  A  gold  coin  of  trie  Emperor 
\  ulens,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation, 
was  found  a  few  days  ago  in  the  garden  of 
J.  -J.  Champante,  Esq.  at  Taunton.  On  the 
obverse,  round  the  head,  it  has  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  D.  N.  VALENS,  P.  P.  AVG.”,  and 
on  the  reverse,  “  RESTITVTOR  REIPVB- 
LlCiE.”  On  the  exergue,  “  SIRM,”  de- 
notingthat  this  coin  was  minted  at  Sirmium, 
the  capital  of  Pannonia.  Its  weight  is  6.9 
grains.  The  Emperor  Valens  died  A.  D.  378. 

Aug.  6.  A  mason,  in  digging  a  short 
time  since  for  the  foundation  of  a  building 
in  the  environs  of  Vienna,  found  a  Turkish 
aigrette,  enriched  with  diamonds,  which  is 
valued  at  60,000  florins.  It  was  probably 
worn  by  an  Ottoman  officer  killed  in  a  battle 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  by  which 
Sobieski  saved  Germany. 

On  July  20,  as  some  workmen  belonging 
to  Sir  T.  Hare,  bart.  of  Stow  Bavdolph, 
Norfolk,  were  at  work  at  low  water  in  the 
river  Ouze,  near  Stowbridge,  they  discovered, 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  silt  or  sand,  a  per¬ 
fect  human  skeleton,  upon  each  foot  of 
which  were  the  remains  of  a  shoe.  In  dig¬ 
ging  beside  it,  they  found  twenty  silver  and 
copper  coins,  viz.  one  silver  of  Edward  VI. 
one  of  Mary,  six  of  Elizabeth,  and  three  of 
James  I.  and  nine  copper  coins  of  the  same 
monarch,  from  whence  it  seems  clearly 
proved  that  it  was  the  body  of  some  person 
unfortunately  drowned  in  the  latter  reign. 
The  copper  coins  are  in  remarkably  high 
preservation. 

An  ancient  tiled  flooring,  about  two  yards 
square,  was  lately  discovered  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cemetery  in  Kirkstall  Abbey. 
The  tiles  are  each  about  four  inches  square, 
highly  glazed  on  the  surface,  and  of  various 
colours. 
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MORNING  AND  EVENING. 

!  dost  thou  not  love  the  first  blush  of 
the  morn,  [silence  of  night, 

When  the  song  of  the  grove  breaks  the 
When  dances  the  dew  on  the  tremulous 
thorn,  [so  light. 

Unbrushed  by  the  breeze  which  is  passing 

And  dost  thou  not  love  the  soft  stillness  of 
eve,  [is  the  lay, 

Tho*  clos’d  is  the  flower,  and  tho’  hush’d 
When  the  feelings  partake  of  the  calm  they 
perceive,  [a  prey  ? 

And  the  breast  is  no  more  to  the  passions 

And  hast  thou  ne’er  stray’d  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  [and  rest, 

When  Night  stills  all  nature  to  silence 
Save  the  ne’er-ceasing  dash  of  the  rude 
billow’s  motion, 

And  the  moon-beam  which  sports  on  its 
turbulent  breast? 

And  whilst  the  lone  beach  thou  in  silence 
didst  tread, 

Lov’d  you  not  on  that  scene  there  to  lin¬ 
ger  and  gaze. 

Lov’d  you  not  the  congenial  rapture  it  shed, 
Love  you  not  the  delight  which  its  me¬ 
mory  convpys  ? 

Yes  !  the  freshness  of  morn,  and  the  stillness 
of  eve,  [on  the  sea, 

And  the  grandeur  of  night  when  she  sleeps 
i  have  known,  I  have  lov’d,  I’ve  regretted  to 

[leave, 

And  dear  is  the  sweet  retrospection  to  me. 

But  though  lovely  they  are,  yet  they  never 
can  vie  [glow, 

.With  constant  affection's  unchangeable 
With  the  kindred  delights  of  relationship’s 
,  tie,  [which  flow. 

Gr  the  pleasures  unsullied  from  friendship 


POETRY. 


I  care  not  for  riches,  and  force  I  defy  ; 

I  heed  not  the  great — and  the  proud  I 
detest ;  [the  e C* 

But  the  smile  on  the  cheek,  or  the  tear  in 
A  responsive  emotion  will  rouse  in  my 
breast. 

May  sympathy  ever  attend  me  whilst  here  ; 
May  youth’s  sensibility  still  he  my  lot; 

Tho’  the  Stoic  may  scorn?  and  the  Cynic 
may  sneer,  [tib^. 

And  boast  of  their  firmness— I  envy  them 

For  if  manhood  bereaves  me  of  feelings  like 
these,  [now, 

Or  if  age  would  deprive  me  of  joys  I  feel 

May  the  chill  hand  of  death  life’s  current 
soon  freeze,  [brow. 

And  soon  may  the  sepulchre  pillow  my 

H.  P.  C. 


STANZAS  TO  **»**. 

GLOOM  is  on  thy  troubled  heart  that 
may  not  pass  away, 

Like  grey  mists  from  the  shrouded  hill,  or 
storms  from  April  day  ; 

There  is  a  shadow  on  thy  brow,  a  tempest 
in  thy  soul, 

No  earthly  hope  may  banish  now,  no  mortal 
voice  eontroul  1 

For  she,  the  charm,  the  life  of  life,  hath 
vanished  from  the  scene, 

And  thou  art  left  to  mourn  in  vain  a  vision 
that  hath  been. 

Alas  !  too  like  a  sunny  beam  from  some  ce¬ 
lestial  clime, 

That  with  a  transient  radiance  touched  the 
flitting  wings  of  Time  ! 

Sept.  Uth,  1 826.  O.  L.  R. 


TO  THOUGHT*. 


Oh !  false  are  they  all  who  would  dare  to 
man  tain 

That  happiness  never  is  found  on  the  earth, 
And  false  is  the  counsel  which  bids  us  obtain 
It  in  sensual  pleasure  and  riotous  mirth. 

It  ia  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  souls, 

In  reciprocal  love — in  congenial  ties — 

In  tire  firm  bond  of  friendship,  which  nothing 
controuk — 

In  the  mutual  joys  which  affection  supplies. 


And  when  absence  from  kindred  companions 
’  deprives 

thf  of  joys  too  delightful  for  eter  to  test ; 
Still  happiness  ItveSj  and  still  pleasUrf*  sur- 
Livies  [are  j>ast. 

In  the  sweet  reminiscence  of  times  that 


PASSING  shadow  of  the  mind  1 
Boundless  rover  unconfin’d  ! 

Tyrant  of  imperious  reign.} 

Lord  of  Pleasure,  Grief,  and  Pain  } 

Teacher  of  the  erring  heart, 

Wisdom's  ray  to  me  impart ; 

Come  with  her  enlighten’d  power. 

Renovate  life’s  drooping  hour  1 
Pure  and  of  celestial  kind. 

Let  me  thee  an  angel  find  ! 

rvioin  vo.’.i  Tfw  . 

*  These  line*  were  found  among  the  pn- 
per3  of  a  literary  lady,  whose  collection  of 
Poods,  published  many  years  since,  have 
been  much  admired.  Upon  the  original 
MS.  she  has  made  this  remark,  **  I  think 
these  are  the  best  verses  I  ever  wrote.” 
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Ever  guarded  be  thy  sway, 

Ever  mindful  of  that  day. 

When  by  awful  Heaven’s  decree 
I  must  give  account  of  thee. 

Yet  in  temper’d  colours  drest, 

Fashion’d  like  a  rainbow  vest ; 

Blended  tints  of  grave  and  gay, 

Cheer  my  spirit  on  its  way, 

Come  and  wander  with  the  muse 
JVpe  her  airy  path  to  choose, 

Free  with  her  to  rise  or  fall, 

Soar  to  skies  at  fancy’s  call ; 

Cling  to  sublunary  things. 

Or  above  expand  thy  wings. 

\  et,  oh  yet !  my  soul  pursue 
In  thy  garb  of  rosy  hue ; 

Chase  the  fear  that  hints  the  sorrow  ; 

Bring  the  hope  that  crowns  the  morrow  ; 
Bring  Religion,  Heavn-born  child — 
Smiling  like  a  Cherub  mild  ; 

Bring  the  faith  that  meets  the  skies  ; 

Vision  blest  that  peace  supplies, 

When  her  bright  unclouded  mien 
Penetrates  the  closing  scene.  M. 

ON  MINSDEN  CHAPEL, 

A  ruin  near  Hitchiny  in  Hertfordshire. 

N°  pomp  of  art,  no  jewell’d  shrine, 

No  tombs  of  gilded  splendour  shine 
InMinsden’s  lone  remains. 

Nor  Parian  marble’s  vivid  glow, 

Nor  mimic  works  of  art,  that  shew 
The  sculptor’s  faultless  pains. 

Rent  is  the  fence ;  and  loiterers  tread. 

Gay,  and  unthinking  on  the  bed 
Of  many  a  Preston  *  seer ; 

The  truant  boy  forsakes  his  sheep 
To  pluck  the  azure  hells,  that  weep 
Upon  his  grandsire’s  bier. 

The  ivy  o’er  those  mouldering  walls 
In  fair  festoons  of  nature  falls, 

And  mantles  on  their  brow  : 

It  seems  to  weep  for  that  lone  aisle, 

That  broken  arch,  and  desert  pile, 

In  ruin  sinking  now  : 

Yet  have  they  seen  the  steel-knit  mail 
The  swords,  the  spears,  that  ne’er  did  fail. 
Of  Salem’s  chivalry  "f\ 

That  race  is  gone — and  this  their  seat 
Now  bends  the  spoiler’s  shafts  to  meet, 

As  if  in  sympathy. 

That  race  is  gone,  but  still  their  name 
Stands  blazoned  in  the  scroll  of  fame. 

It  ne’er  may  wane  or  fade  : 

The  deeds  of  heroes  cannot  die  ; 

Though  low  and  cold  in  dust  they  lie, 

A  crown  of  glory  soothes  their  shade. 

But  Minsden  falls.  Yon  mid-day  Sun, 

E’re  many  an  annual  course  is  run, 

Will  know  its  place  no  more  ,* 

.if -H— , . . . . . . — ... - - - 

#  A  hamlet  near. 

+  The  Chapel  belonged  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

llu/l.  t  Vv  *  *  TMCti  eiitj  C7  b&Xi  'Hi  fcitf 


Poetry. 

’Twill  sink  in  Time’s  deep  gulf  away. 

No  pilgrim  as  they  pass  shall  say, 

Here  Minsden  stood  of  yore. 

Yet  those  stout  hearts  that  rear’d  the  pile, 
That  fought  for  Salem’s  towers,  the  while 
In  honour’s  fame  shall  bloom  : 

Greeu  was  the  laurel  on  their  brow, 

In  the  tourney’s  knightly  strife,  and  now 
It  thickens  on  their  tomb. 


Paraphrase  of  Joel,  c.  III.  v.  15,  16’. 

^EILED  shall  be  the  glorious  Orb  of  day. 
And  the  pale  moon  no  more  reflect  her 
ray, 

Then  all  the  beauteous  gems  that  deck  the 
night,  [light ; 

Confounded,  shall  withdraw  their  wonted 

The  awful  thunders  of  the  Lord  shall  roar. 

Echo’d  from  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore; 

The  Heavens  affrighted,  at  his  voice  shall 
shake,  [quake ; 

And  Earth,  with  all  her  living  myriads, 

But  chiefly  then,  Jehovah  shall  compose 

Their  hope  and  strength  who  on  his  grace 
repose, 

Aud  safely  guide  them  midst  these  dire 
alarms,  [arms. 

And  shield  them  with  his  own  Almighty 


A  TRIBUTE 


To  the  Memory  o/Thomas  Green,  esq. 
By  Mrs.  BiDDELL,ofPlayford.  (See  p.  246.) 
N  fancy’s  eye,  around  thy  silent  bier 
What  shadowy  forms  in  classic  groups  l 
Painting  and  Poesy  still  linger  there,  [see  ; 
And  Music  breathes  her  plaintive  dirge 
for  thee  ! 

Their  votary  thou,  when  Life’s  warm  thrill 
was  thine,  [paid ; 

And  Taste’s  pure  tribute  as  thine  incense 
How  justly  now  to  grace  thy  marble  shrine, 
They  pour  their  homage  to  thy  gentle 
shade. 

On  thy  mild  Virtues  memory  loves  to  dwell. 
Thy  calm  Philosophy,  for  ever  past; 
While  weeping  friendship  mourns  thebroken 
spell,  [cast. 

Which  Social  Talents  once  around  thee 

Thine  to  the  sacred  ardour  Freedom  gave, 
As  in  thy  breast  she  nurs’d  her  hallow’d 
flame ;  [grave. 

Hence  are  her  sighs  now  wafted  o’er  thy 
And  patriot  honours  wait  upon  thy  name. 

With  Genius  gifted,  and  by  Taste  refin’d. 
For  Nature’s  charms  thine  was  a  Poet’s 
eye; 

And  all  the  rich  endowments  of  thy  mind 
Told  the  deep  source  of  its  fertility. 

But  vainly  I  attempt  that  mind  to  paint, 

In  thine  own  page  superior  traits  are  seen : 
Nor  deem  this  sketch,  imperfect  aliand  faint, 
A  Tribute  worthy  of  the  name  of  Green. 
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FOREIGN  N  E  W  S. 


FRANCE. 

The  Jesuits  in  France  are  pinking  a 
rapid  and  steady  progress  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  wealth  and  power.  It  is  slated 
that  they  have  lately  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  them  the  building  and  es¬ 
tate  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  that  they  may 
establish  a  house  of  their  fraternity  ;  and 
such  is  their  influence,  that  preparations 
have  been  begun  for  the  removal  of  the 
military  hospital  bv  which  the  Val  de 
Grace  is  now  occupied. 

The  French  Government  have  given 
instructions  to  the  Commissary- general 
of  Bordeaux,  that  South  American  Inde¬ 
pendent  vessels  shall  be  admitted,  on 
condition  that  they  do  not  beartheir  flag, 
but  without  compelling  them  to  hoist 
that  of  any  other  nation  ;  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  commanders  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  and  other  independent  vessels  shall 
be  treated  as  friends,  and  that  the  ships 
and  crews  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  those  which  govern  the 
intercourse  with  other  foreign  nations. 

SPAIN. 

The  situation  of  Spain  is  truly  deplor¬ 
able.  The  Ultras,  dissatisfied  with  the 
moderation  of  King  Ferdinand,  appear 
resolved  to  increase  the  misery  of  their 
unhappy  country  by  involving  it  once 
more  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Bcssieres,  a  Field  Marshal  of  the  Spanish 
army,  commenced  this  revolutionary 
movement  at  Getafe,  in  Arragon.  The 
Count  D’Espagne  having  been  dispatch¬ 
ed,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  t  roops, 
in  his  pursuit,  overtook  and  arrested  him 
about  a  league  from  Molina  d’Arragon, 
on  the  25th  ultimo,  and  on  the  26th  the 
rebel  chief  and  seven  of  his  associates 
were  executed.  Some  idea  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  from 
the  fact  that  the  papers  of  a  monk  who 
acted  as  treasurer  to  Bessieres’  faction 
have  been  seized,  and  disclose  that  the 
chapters  of  all  the  metropolitan  churches 
of  Spain,  and  many  rich  convents  of  the 
order  of  Carthusians,  of  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  and  St.  Basil, 
had  taxed  themselves  to  raise  14,000,000 
of  reals  for  the  support  of  the  conspira¬ 
cy.  The  celebrated  Empecinado,  the 
author  of  the  Guerilla  system  which  did 
so  much  injury  to  Bonaparte’s  armies, 
was  lately  hung  at  Koa,  in  Old  Castile, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Valladolid. 


NETHERLANDS. 

The  Philosophical  College  at  Brussels 
is  expected  to  open  on  the  third  Monday 
in  October.  It  appears  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spare  neither  care  nor  expenee, 
that  every  thing  in  this  establishment 
may  he  answerable  to  its  important  des¬ 
tination.  It.  will  be  entirely  lighted  with 
gas.  An  immense  hail,  or  lecture- room, 
in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
capable  of  containing  1200  persons,  is 
nearly  finished.  Each  pupil  will  have 
his  room  in  the  College,  which  he  will 
find  completely  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  All  the  courses  of 
lectures  are  gratuitous;  the  expense  of 
board  is  only  200  florins  ;  and  stipends 
will  be  granted  to  pupils  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  so  moderate  a  sum. 

SAVOY. 

A  successful  attempt  to  reach  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  pinnacle  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  just  been  made  by  an  English¬ 
man,  Dr.  E.J. Clarke,  ayoung  physician  of 
distinguished  science  and  much  enter- 
prize.  He  completed  this  arduous  task 
at  two  o’clock  p.  m.  oti  Saturday,  the 2'th 
of  August,  and  returned  to  Chamouni 
in  safety.  The  last  attempt  was  made 
about  four  years  since,  and  proved  very 
disastrous,  most  of  the  party  having 
perished,  without  any  one  of  them  ac¬ 
complishing  the  object  in  view. 

GREECE. 

Authentic  letters  from  Napoli  di  Ro¬ 
mania,  dated  1st  August,  announce  that 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  Greece  had  made 
and  published  an  Act  of  Submission  to 
England,  inviting  its  protection  on  the 
same  condition  as  the  Ionian  Islands. 
This  appeal  to  the  British  Government 
was  preceded  by  conferences  between  the 
Greek  Chiefs  and  Commodore  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  commands  the  English  naval 
force  in  the  Levant.  It  must  be  observ¬ 
ed  that  this  important  resolution  was 
taken  before  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Missolonghi,  which  is  now  certain,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  force  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  be¬ 
fore  that  place. 

Learning  is  making  rapid  strides  a- 
mong  the  Greeks.  Argos  possesses  a 
school  where  the  Homerian  language  is 
taught,  with  history,  philosophy,  and 
many  other  languages.  A  school  on  the 
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Lancasterian  system,  established  6inee 
the  revolution,  contains  more  than  200 
scholars  ;  and  at  Athens  two  schools  ex¬ 
ist,  which,  though  extremely  large,  can¬ 
not  contain  near  the  number  of  pupils 
that  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

EAST  INDIES, 

The  Albion,  Captain  Swainson,  from 
Calcutta,  which  she  left  on  the  17th  of 
April,  has  brought  very  important  in¬ 
telligence  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  East.  The  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Morri¬ 
son,  arrived  in  the  Aracan  River  on  the 
12th  of  March,  after  a  passage,  in  open 
boats,  of  three  days  from  the  Mayoo, 
which  is  separated  from  the  river  by  sun- 
derbunds  of  about  15  miles  in  length, 
which  rendered  marching  altogether  im¬ 
practicable.  The  camp  was  formed  at 
Keyharindong,  on  the  South-east  side  of 
the  Aracan  river,  about  20  miles  from 
the  important  fortress  of  Aracan,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Bur¬ 
mese.  As  soon  as  all  the  troops  destined 
to  operate  against  this  strong  hold  were 
collected  together,  the  division,  in  the 
lightest  marching  order,  the  officers 
without  their  horses,  and  with  only  one 
bullock  each,  proceeded  towards  Aracan. 
Some  skirmishes  took  place,  occasion¬ 
ally,  between  them  and  the  Burmese  ; 
but  no  affair  of  moment  occurred  until 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  when  seve¬ 
ral  stockades,  in  front  of  Aracan,  were 
taken  by  the  British  troops.  On  the 
29th  and  30th  a  severe  cannonading  took 
place,  and  skirmishing  between  the  rival 
forces.  Next  day  the  fortress  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  our  troops;  but,  though  the 
event  is  certain,  we  are  without  any  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  capture  was  accomplished.  The 
main  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  had  broken  up 
from  Rangoon,  and  reached  Sarave,  on 
the  Irawuddy,  distant  112  miles  from 
Rangoon,  on  the  3d  of  March,  without 
losing  a  man. 

AFRICA. 

The  Brazen,  of  28  gurls,  Capt.  George 
Willes,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  with 
Captains  Clapperton  and  Robert  Pearce, 
and  Doctors  Morrison  and  Wilson,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  on  their  mission  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  having  in  view 
the  discovery  of  the  yet  unknown  course 
and  termination  of  the  River  Niger,  and 
opening  friendly  communications  with 
the  principal  native  Kings  and  Chiefs. 
— The  Brazen  has  also  on  board,  with 
the  same  object,  a  number  and  variety 
of  presents,  suited  to  the  notions,  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  wants  of  the  Kings  and  chief 
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persons  of  the  different  tribes.  The 
travellers  will  debark  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  whence  Capt.  Pearce  and  Dr. 
Morrison  will  proceed  Eastward,  in  as 
direct  a  course  as  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit,  to  Timhnctoo  ;  and  Capt.  Clapper- 
ton  and  Dr.  Wilson  will  proceed  North¬ 
ward,  taking  the  City  of  Soudon  for 
their  ulterior  point.  The  King  of  Sou¬ 
don  has  promised  to  send  guides  to  Soc- 
katoo,  to  meet  the  latter  travellers,  re¬ 
ceive  the  presents,  and  propitiate  the 
other  native  Sovereigns.  It  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  belief  among  the  natives,  that  there 
is  a  lake  communication  between  both 
Timbuctoo  and  Soudon,  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  flowing  into  the  Volta. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Capt.  Franklin  and  his  exploring  party 
are  to  proceed  by  the  Erie  canal,  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  to  Fort  William, 
and  thence  to  Winnipeg,  Atabasca,  and 
the  Great  Bear  Lakes,  near  to  which 
place  they  are  to  winter.  In  the  spring 
the  party  are  to  proceed  down  M’Ken- 
zie's  river  to  Behring’s  Straits,  where 
a  ship  will  be  in  readiness  to  transport 
them  to  India,  with  a  view  of  getting 
into  the  South  Sea.  Dr.  Richardson’s 
party  will  separate  from  Capt.  Franklin 
at  the  mouth  of  M’Kenzie’s  river,  and 
explore  the  country  as  far  as  the  Copper- 
mine  river.  Captain  Buchey,  after  hav¬ 
ing  landed  Capt.  Franklin  at  Canton, 
will  take  in  provisions  for  Behring’s 
Straits,  where  he  expects  to  meet  Capt. 
Parry.  The  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  have  formed  depots  of  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  whole  route.  The  want  of 
the  canoes,  which  were  abandoned  at 
Cape  Turnagain  from  weakness  and  fa-i 
tigue,  proved  a  terrible  bar  to  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  rivers  ;  but  on  this  occasion  a 
water-proof  canvas  boat  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  so  admirably  contrived  that  it  may 
be  separated  into  pieces,  one  of  which 
each  of  the  party  may  stow  into  his 
knapsack,  or  carry  in  his  pocket ! 

New  York  is  now  the  largest  town  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  it  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  from  its  natural  advantages  must 
increase,  with  a  rapidity  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  will  probably  make 
it  eclipse  the  most  populous  capitals  of 
the  old  world.  From  an  actual  and  care¬ 
ful  enumeration,  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  new  houses  erected  in  1824, 
was  1624.  Each  house  contains  on  an 
average,  two  families,  or  twelve  persons. 
Thus  New  York  must  have  added  about 
20,000  persons  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  to  its  population,  which  is  now  es¬ 
timated  at  150,000  souls.  There  are  of 
different  places  of  worship — Baptists,  11; 
Friends,  4;  Independents,  4;  Lutherans, 
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2;  Methodist  Episcopal,  7s  Methodist  Reformed  Dutch,  13 ;  Roman  Catholics, 
Society,  3;  Methodist  African,  3;  Mo-  2;  Synagogue,  1;  Unitarians,  1  ;  Uni- 
ravinns,  1  ;  New  Jerusalem,  1  ;  Preshy-  versalists,  2  j  Non-deseripl,  3  ;  Building, 
terians,  19;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1 8  ;  2- — Total, 97 — Number  of 'Ministers,  130. 


I)  O  lM  ES  T  I  C  OCCUR  RE  N  C  E  S. 


SCOTLAND. 

Scottish  Episcopacy. 

A  remarkable  event  has  occurred,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Epis¬ 
copacy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
the, Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
celebration  of  marriage,  &.c.  abroad  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Luscombe  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Newspapers  ;  hut  the  public 
were  not  generally  aware  of  the  consecration 
of  such  an  individual.  However  on  reference 
to  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  ofStirl  ing,  at  Dr.  Luscombe’s  con¬ 
secration,  we  find  an  account  prefixed,  from 
which  we  abstract  the  following  particulars, 
as  explanatory  of  the  circumstance. 

“During  a  residence  of  five  years  in 
France,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Luscombe, 
(Chaplain  to  his  Koval  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,)  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
state  of  religion  among  his  countrymen  set¬ 
tled  in  that  country,  the  number  of  whom 
actually  resident  is  calculated  at  no  less  than 
50,000  :  and  he  could  not  but  observe  with 
regret  the  great  inconvenience  and  danger  to 
which  this  large  body  of  British  subjects 
were  exposed,  from  the  absence  botli  of  pro¬ 
per  teachers  episcopally  licensed  and  visited, 
and  of  the  regular  administration  of  the  holy 
Sacraments. 

“  Dr.  Luscombe  was  advised  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  and  to  seek 
that  assistance  from  them  which  circumstan¬ 
ces  rendered  it  improbable  lie  would  obtain 
in  England.  After  a  long  correspondence, 
in  which  zeal  and  prudence  equally  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  Prelates,  they  de¬ 
termined  not  only  to  adopt  the  plan  sugges¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Luscombe,  but,  if  he  were  willing 
to  abandon  his  prospects  at  home,  to  conse¬ 
crate  him  as  their  missionary  Bishop  to  his 
British  fellow- subjects  abroad.  Upon  this 
decision,  Dr.  Luscombe  did  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  of 
him;  and  proceeding  to  the  north,  was 
canonically  consecrated  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  at  Stirling,on  Sunday,  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1825;  For  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  representing  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.”  —  From  official  information  we 
learn  that  Bishop  Luscombe  has  met  with 
a  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  British  residents  at  Paris, 
and  that  the  Clergy  have  zealously  and  una¬ 
nimously  accorded  with  the  views  of  the 
Scotch  Bishops.  On  the  23d  of  June, 


Bishop  Luscombe  confirmed  120  young  per¬ 
sons  in  the  French  capital — eight  Clergymen 
attended  in  their  robes — three  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  the 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy.  >  , 

Previous  to  the  year  1G88,  Episcopacy 
was  the  established  form  of  Church  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Englaud;  hut 
the  same  convention  of  estates  which  trans¬ 
ferred  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary, 
abolished  Episcopacy  as  the  established  form 
of  Church  government  in  Scotland ,  and  esta¬ 
blished  Presbytery,  and  this  has  remained  to 
the  present  day.  At  that  time  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Scotland  consisted  of  fourteen 
Bishops,  including  the  Archbishops,  and 
about  nine  hundred  Clergy.  Both  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Clergy  were  ordered  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  either  to  conform  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  or  to  quit  their  livings.  All  the 
Bishops,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  inferior  Clergy,  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  livings,  in  which 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  in  general  placed. 

- ^ - 

INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Two  strong  forts  on  the  River  Mersey  for 
the  protection  of  Liverpool ,  are  to  be  com¬ 
menced  immediately.  One  of  these  will  be 
situated  a  short  distance  North  of  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Dock;  with  salient  angles  projecting 
North  and  South;  the  other  Fort  will  be  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mersey,  in  Cheshire, 
near  to  Seacome  Ferry,  and  will  he  of  a  size 
corresponding  with  the  first.  The  river  is 
there  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  the 
navigation  of  which  will  he  completely  com¬ 
manded  by  these  batteries.  They  will  mount 
a  great  number  of  guns  of  the  heaviest 
metal,  and  be  regularly  garrisoned  by  troops 
of  the  line. 

The  London  and  Portsmouth  Ship  Canal 
is  now  decided  on.  The  estimated  expence 
is  4,000,0001.  to  be  subscribed  for  in  40,000 
shares,  of  1001.  each  ;  it  is  intended  to  be 
navigable  for  line  of  battle  ships  ;  and  the 
largest  Indiaman,  by  the  aid  of  steam  vessels, 
will  be  able  to  perform  a  passage  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Spithead  in  about  twelve  hours.  The 
line  will  pass  by  part  of  the  present  barge 
canal,  and  a  new  entrance  behiud  South  Sea 
Castle  is  to  be  opened  to  Spithead.  The 
mouths  of  Chichester  Bay  and  Langstoft 
Harbour  are  intended  to  he  closed,  and  by 
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deepening  the  latter,  a  basin  will  be  formed 
for  vessels  to  ride  in  safety. 

In  Dorsetshire ,  upon  the  Upton  estate, 
near  Poole,  a  very  extensive  bed  of  clay,  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  china  of  the  first 
specimens,  has  just  been  discovered,  close  to 
the  water’s  edge.  This  will  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  manufactory  of  that  rising 
branch  of  commerce. 

dug.  16.  The  first  stone  of  a  monument, 
near  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  in  honour  of 
Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  was  laid,  with 
great  pomp.  Beneath  it  were  placed  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  Bri¬ 
tish  coins  of  the  present  reign,  together 
with  the  Waterloo  Medal  of  the  late  Sir  T. 
Picton.  They  were  covered  with  a  plate 
bearing  the  following  inscription: — 

“  This,  the  First  Stone  of  the  Column 
erected  to  the  memory  of  our  Gallant  Coun¬ 
tryman,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Pic¬ 
ton,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
of  several  Foreign  Orders,  who,  after  serving 
his  King  and  Country  in  several  Campaigns, 
died  gloriously  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
was  laid  by  the  right  honourable  Frances 
Baroness  Dynevor,  assisted  by  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Cole,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain, 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of 
Glamorgan,  and  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  for  South  Wales,  on  the  16'th  day  of 
August,  1825.” 

Sept.  12.  A  most  alarming  fire  broke 
out,  at  the  large  and  elegant  mansion  erec¬ 
ting  by  Major  Russell  at  the  end  of  the 
Marine  Parade,  Brighton.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  proprietor  had  expended  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  upon  the  house,  not  a 
shilling  of  which  was  insured.  The  interior 
was  completely  gutted,  nothing  being  left  but 
the  outer  walls,  and  even  in  these  the  bond 
timbers  were  completely  burnt. 

Portsmouth,  Sept  14.  At  about  1  o’clock, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  let  oflF  the  slip  on  winch  she 
was  built,  a  most  dreadful  accident  happened 
as  the  public  were  crowding  over  the  bridge 
across  the  Dock,  wherein  it  was  intended  to 
bring  the  launch.  There  are  three  Docks, 
all  of  which  were  dry,  aud  every  preparation 
to  receive  the  launch  was  made.  Under 
each  bridge  there  are  flood-gates  to  let  the 
water  in  or  keep  it  back.  The  tide  rose  so 
rapidly,  and  to  so  unusual  a  height,  that  the 
ship  was  obliged  to  be  launched  sooner  than 
was  anticipated  ;  the  same  great  rise  of  wa¬ 
ter  occasioned  such  a  powerful  pressure 
against  the  gates  of  the  south-east  dock  in 
the  basin  as  to  cause  them  to  burst  inward, 
aud  to  carry  with  impetuous  violence  into 
the  empty  dock  the  bridge  which  rested  upon 
the  gates,  and,  with  the  bridge,  the  persons 
^ho  were  unfortunately  passing  over  it  at  the 
time,  on  their  way  to  see  the  launch.  Ihe 
torrent  of  water  which  rushed  into  the  va¬ 
cant  dock  below  overwhelmed  the  unhappy 
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individuals,  and  notwithstanding  the  active 
aud  prompt  exertious  of  those  who  beheld 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  of  the  boat* 
which  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot, 
but  few  persons  were  rescued  from  their  pe-1 
rilous  situation.  'The  total  number  drowned 
was  sixteen  j  viz.  Mr.  Deering,  midshipman 
of  the  Victory ;  Mr.  Sttmfield,  a  custom¬ 
house  officer;  Mr.  Showers,  adealerin  chips; 
Mr.  Hart,  slop-seller ;  four  youag  females  ; 
one  man  servant ;  and  seven  boys. 

Sept.  16.  The  York  Musical  Festival 
took  place  this  day.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  Cathedral  doors  were  opened,  every 
form  in  the  body  of  the  great  aisle,  and  all 
the  seats  in  the  gallery,  except  those  reserved 
for  the  patrons,  were  occupied.  The  per¬ 
formance  commenced  at  twelve  o’clock,  and 
the  opening  piece  of  “  the  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,”  produced  a  vivid  effect.  The  hurst 
in  Gloria  Patri  reverberated  through  the 
arched  roof,  and  the  choristers  filled  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  Cathedral  with 
music  as  completely  as  it  was  filled  with  air. 
This  memorable  Festival  was  very  appropri¬ 
ately  concluded  with  the  Coronation  Anthem, 
and  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  allow  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  Minster-yard  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  centre  of  the  Church  and 
hear  those  loval  strains.  In  the  same  liberal 
spirit,  the  doors  of  the  Minster  were  opened 
on  Saturday  for  the  free  admission  of  spec¬ 
tators,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
themselves  with  a  sight  of  the  majestic  out¬ 
fit  previously  to  the  whole  being  dismantled. 
The  receipts  were  20,000/.  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
bursements  stood  thus: — Expenditure 
11,000/.;  New  Concert  Room  6,000/.; 
Charities  3,200/.  The  deed  of  trust  now 
preparing,  places  the  direction  and  control, 
and  vests  the  new  Concert-rooms  in  trust 
for  the  charity,  in  the  Archbishop  and  Dean 
of  York,  and  in  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
city.  _ 

The  Combination  System,  among  different 
Trades,  appears  to  be  extending.  It  is  openly 
avowed,  that  the  members  of  these  confede¬ 
rate  Unions  contemplate  to  enforce  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  interference  throughout  all  trades  and 
employments  ;  and  those  persons  and  trades 
are  first  selected  for  the  experiment,  where 
success  is  thought  most  likely.  The  aid  of 
those  engaged  in  any  trade,  is  solicited  by 
delegates  from  the  parties  who  have  struck, 
under  an  engagement  of  affording  similar 
assistance,  when  their  first  object  is  attained, 
and  circumstances  require  it,  to  the  workmen 
in  all  other  branches.  Thus  the  silk  dyers 
and  ladies’  shoemakers  in  London,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Bradford  Union,  in  Yorkshire. 
In  Scotland,  the  colliers  continue  their  com¬ 
bination.  In  the  collieries  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dunlop,  of  the  Clyde  Iron  Works,  300 
workmen  have  turned  out,  who  are  stated 
to  have  been  able  to  make  six  shillings  and 
three-pence  a  day,  without  over-hours.  The 
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consequence  was,  that  about  300  more  of 
Mr.  Dunlop’s  men  in  his  limeand  iron  works 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  exclusive 
of  their  families. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Public  Improvements. 

The  Gazette  of  Sept.  13  contains  a  no¬ 
tice,  that  application  will  be  made  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  ensuing  Session,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  form  a  new  street,  so  as  to 
continue  Pall-Mall-East  eastward  from  the 
King’s  Mews  as  far  as  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
and  to  widen  the  communication  between 
Cockspur-street  and  Craven-street,  between 
the  south  front  of  the  Union  Club  House  in 
Cockspur-street  and  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand  opposite  Craven-street ;  also  to  form 
streets  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church  till  they  intersect  the 
Strand  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Villiers- 
street;  also  to  widen  St.  Martin’s  lane  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  thereof  south  of 
Hemming’s-row  and  Chandos-street ;  and 
also  to  form  a  square  or  open  space  opposite 
Charing-cross,  which  said  square  or  open 
space  is  to  have  the  Union  Club  House  for 
its  boundary  to  the  west,  and  west  side  of 
St.  Martin’s  lane  for  its  boundary  to  the 
east ;  also  giving  powers  to  form  a  new 
street  from  the  south  end  of  Spring-gardens 
to  Whitehall  and  Charing-cross,  in  the  line 
of  the  court  yard  called  Buckingham- court ; 
also  giving  powers  to  widen  the  south  side 
of  Downing-street,  and  to  improve  and  alter 
the  south  side  of  Downing-square  and  the 
north  side  of  Fludyer-street  ;  and  also  to 
alter  and  widen  such  parts  of  the  present 
streets  as  will  form  entrances  into  the  said 
intended  new  streets. 

Sept.  14.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors’-commons,  to 
take  into  consideration  a  plan  proposed  by 
James  Elmes,  esq.  architect,  to  render  St. 
Paul’s  church-yard  regular  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  to  form  a  new  street  from  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  west  grand  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
two  lateral  streets  to  open  full  views  of  the 
north  and  south  porticoes.  The  Chairman, 
Mr.  Slade,  said  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
original  plan  of  that  great  architect,  Sir  C. 
Wren,  which  was  to  make  a  street  from  St. 
Dunstan’s  church  to  Whitechapel,  by  which 
they  might  see  St.  Paul’s  and  Whitechapel, 
and  quays  from  London-bridge  upwards. 
These,  however,  had  been  frustrated  by 
petty  and  partial  jealousies,  and  he  trusted, 
that  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  present 
project.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford,  the 
Chabcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  &c.  some 
ctths^nting  to  become  Vice-Presidents,  and 
others  declining,  but  all  approving  of  the  plan. 
Mf.  *EIm*s  then  explained  his  plans;  he  pro- 
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posed  a  square  about  the  size  of  Chatham  - 
place,  at  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  the  committee  for  erecting 
the  statue  of  the  late  King  had  consented  the 
statue  should  be  placed.  A  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  then  agreed  to,  to  tbe  effect  that 
it  was  desirable  to  throw  open  the  view  of 
'St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  workmen  are  employed  in  raising  a 
new  back  to  Buckingham  House,  by  which 
the  depth  of  the  structure  will  be  increased. 
The  projections  in  front  of  the  Palace  will 
form  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars. 
Nothing  but  the  external  walls  of  the  old 
Palace  are  standing. 

The  grand  front  erecting  at  Whitehall, 
begins  to  shew  the  plan  of  the  architect. 
That  part  of  Whitehall,  near  the  Ban- 
quetting-house,  will  soon  form  a  stately 
avenue  to  the  British  Senate.  The  building 
now  raising,  promises  not  only  to  become  a 
public  ornament,  but  to  benefit  the  nation, 
by  forming  a  sufficient  number  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices,  in  which  the  more  important 
duties  of  the  State  will  be  conveniently  dis¬ 
charged.  The  Secretaries  of  State  have 
been  for  years  packed  up,  as  it  were,  in 
Downing-street,  with  offices  not  larger  than 
tbe  room  of  a  Police  Magistrate. 

The  vast  increase  of  building  about  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  has  suggested  the  necessity  of 
constructing  a  reservoir  for  tbe  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  new  neighbourhood.  A  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  going  on  for  some  months, 
and  being  now  near  its  completion,  attracts  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity.  It  is  advantageously 
situated  on  Little  Primrose  Hill,  from  which 
elevation,  being  1 75  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
the  Thames,  the  liquid  body  will  flow  from 
a  point  higher  than  any  building  in  Mary- 
le-bone,  and  be  enabled,  consequently,  to 
invade  the  topmost  chamber  in  the  parish 
with  ease.  The  fluid  will  be  brought  from  the 
Thames  above  Hammersmith,  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  seven  miles.  The  increase  of 
houses  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  has 
been  from  9,000  to  14,000  within  the  last 
two  years.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
computed  at  25,000/. 

Sept.  3.  A  dreadful  explosion  took  place 
on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Brock,  fire-work  ma¬ 
ker,  in  Baker’s-row,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  B. 
and  his  men  had  quitted  the  factory  to  go  to 
breakfast,  leaving  two  apprentices  at  work 
filling  rockets,  when  by  some  accident  a 
spark,  caused  by  friction,  communicated  to 
the  combustible  materials  around  them  and 
to  the  Powder  Magazine,  when  the  whole 
premises  were  blown  up,  the  two  boys  were 
much  injured,  the  roofs  of  the  factory  and  of 
an  adjoining  house  were  blown  up  a  great 
height,  8nd  J;he  falling  materials  hurt  agreat 
number  of  persons  ;  -many  persons  sitting  at 
breakfast  were  shaken  from  their  seats,  and 
the  tables  upset  and  tea-things  broken  to 
pieces.  Upwards  of:  7(1  houses  had  their 
windows  demolished,  < 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

liar  Office,  Aug.  26. — 12th  Reg.  Capt. 
TurbervUle  to  be  Major,  vice  Hare. —  13th 
Foot,  Brevet  Major  Audian  to  be  Major, 
vice  Hook. — Ceylon  Reg.  Brevet  Lieut  - 
col.  Hook  to  be  Lieut.-col. — Unattached: 
Brevet  Lieut.-col.  Hare,  12th  Foot,  to  be 
J^ICU  !/•  "  col.  of  Infantry. — Capt.Campbell,  8th 
Light  Drag,  to  be  Major  of  Infantry,  by 
purchase. 

Sept.  9. — Staff  :  Brevet  Major  Macleod, 
5?d  Foot,  to  he  Deputy  Adj.-gen.  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  with  rank  of  Lieut.-col.  in  the  Army. 
— Major  Shaw,  4th  Foot,  to  be  Deputy 
Quartermaster-gen.  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands,  with  rank  of  Lieut.-col.  in 
the  Array. — Unattached  :  Brevet  Lieut.-col. 
Vyse,  2d  Life  Guards,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  of 
Inf. — To  be  Majors  of  Inf.  by  purch. :  Capts. 
Freer,  43d  Foot. — Hewett,  Rifle  Brig. — 
Northcote,  1st  Drag.  Guards. — Pipon,  6'th 
Drag.  Guards. — Swinburne, 3d  Drag.Guards. 
—Brevet  Major  Macdonald  42d  Foot. — 
Capt.  Dwyer  67th  Foot. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  16. — Wra.  Brent  Brent, 
esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  to  be  Steward  and  one 
of  the  Judges  of  his  Majesty’s  Palace  Court 
of  Westminster,  vice  Morice,  dec. 

Sept.  20.  Edward  Augustus  Parker,  Lieut, 
of  the  Windsor  Castle,  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Portuguese  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. — John 


Cormick,  M.D.  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the 
Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  of  the 
second  class. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  Hill,  Archdeacon  of  Bucks. 

Rev.  R.  Cockburn,  a  Prebend  of  Winches¬ 
ter  Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Aliport,  Atherstone  P.  C.  Warwick¬ 
shire. 

Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Chichester,  Loxhore  R.  co. 
Devon. 

Rev.  E.  Hardman,  Westport  C.  Ireland. 
Rev.  J.  Hodge,  Bolnhurst  R.  co.  Beds. 

Rev.  J.  Jervois,  Ballinadee  R.  Ireland. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Johnson,  Whitelackington  V. 
co.  Som. 

Rev.  W.  Johnson,  Bilsby  V.  co.  Lincoln. 
Rev.  J.  Knight,  Huish  R.  co.  Devon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  Ballimodan  V.  Ireland. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Leeke,  Longford  R.  Salop. 

Rev.  W.  Moore,  Spalding  P.  C.  co.  Line. 
Rev.  D.  Nantes,  Powderham  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  S.  Paynter,  Hatford  R.  Berks. 

Rev.  R.  Pretyman,  Alverstoke  and  Havant 
RR.  Hants. 

Rev.  J.  Stewart,  Lislee  R.  co.  Cork. 

Rev.  S.  Barker,  Chapl.  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Greaves,  Davenport  Grammar- 
school,  co.  Devon. 


B  I  R 

Aug.  5.  At  Scarborough,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Winn,  esq.  of  Nostel  Priory,  twin 
daughters. —  12.  In  Upper  GrOsvenor-st. 
the  lady  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  bart.  a  son 
and  heir. — 15.  At  Nuttal-hall,  co.  Lane, 
the  ivife  of  J.  Grant,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. — 
18.  At  the  Vicarage  House,  Tunstall,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cams  Wil¬ 
son,  a  son. — 23.  At  Wistow  Hall,  Leic. 
Mrs.  Henry  Halford,  a  dau. — At  Carlton 
Hall,  Northampt.  Hon.  Lady  Palmer,  a  son. 
— The  wife  of  Joseph  Feilden,  esq.  of  Whit- 
tou-House,  near  Manchester,  a  son. — 27. 
In  Man ches ter- square,  London,  Mrs.  Hen. 


-  l 

T  H  S. 

Wilson,  a  son. — In  Suffolk-place,  Islington, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Bentley,  a  son. 

Sept.  1.  In  Stratford-place,  the  wife  of 
J.  A.  Warre,  esq.  a  son. — 4.  In  Cross-street, 
Islington,  Mrs.  John  Bentley,  a  dau. — 6. 
The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough,  a 
dau. — 13.  At  Aberystwith,  the  wife  of  Mor¬ 
gan  John  Evans,  esq.  of  Llwynbarried,  co. 
Radnor,  a  son. — 16.  At  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Alexander,  esq.  a  dau. — 
17.  In  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  the 
lady  of  Sir  Rich.  Twineham,  a  dau. — 23. 
In  Salisbury-square,  Mrs.  R.  Bentley,  a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lately.  The  Count  de  Niepperg  to  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  widow  of 

Buonaparte. - At  Brighton,  Thos.  Lisle 

Follett.  esq.  of  Lyme,  barrister,  to  Letitia, 
widow  of  Maj.-gen.  Norton  Poulett. 

Aag>  3.  Jos.-Fraser,  only  child  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Lightbourne,  esq.  of  Bermondsey,  to 


Eliza-Mary,  2d  dau.  of  Rev.  A.  Richardson, 

D.D.  Vicar  of  Great  Dunmow. - George, 

eldest  son  of  Christian  Appold,  esq.  of  Wil- 
son-st.  Finsbury-sq.  to  Maria,  only  dau.  of 
Alex.  Illman,  esq.  of  Rusper-house,  Sussex. 

- At  Brighton,  Rev.  Wm.  Sherlock  Ca* 

rey.  Vicar  of  Ashburton,  Devon,  to  Eliza- 

Caroline, 
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Giroline,  dau.  of  late  Rich.  Schneider,  esq. 

of  Putney. - 4.  At  Westminster,  John- 

Gurney,  eld.  son  of  Joseph  Fry,  esq.  of 
Plasket-house,  Essex,  to  Rachel,  3d  dau. 
of  Jacob  F.  Reynolds,  esq.  of  S.  Lambeth. 

- 10.  At  Greenwich,  Wm,  Woodgate, 

■esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  to  Harriet,  2d 

dau.  of  late  Lt.-col.  West,  R.  Art. - 11. 

At  Lancaster,  Ric.  Godson,  esq.  of  Woburu- 
pl.  Russell'sq.  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of  late 
Jas.  Hargreaves,  esq  of  Springfield  Hall, 

Lane. - 12.  Fred.  Dixon,  esq.  of  Great 

Coram-st.  Russell-sq.  to  Maria,  dau.  of 
Rich.  Grant,  esq.  of  Dean’s-yard,  Westm. 
— — At  Weymouth,  Thos.  White,  esq.  of 
Severn-house,  Wore,  to  Susan,  dau.  of  Jas. 
Webster,  esq.  of  Anchrennie,  co.  Forfar. — 
13.  At  Stillorgnn,  co.  Dublin,  Ld.  Mas- 
kerry  to  Louisa-Dorcas-Deane,  dau.  of  Hen. 

Deane  Grady. - 15.  At  Westburv,  Glouc. 

Rev.  Chas.  Ward,  Rector  of  Maulden,  Beds, 
to  Susanna,  dau.  of  Rev.  Robert  Foster, 
Preb.  of  Wells - At  Kendal,  T.  J.  Man¬ 

ning,  esq.  of  Barhadoes,  to  Anne-Catharine- 
Rose,  dau.  of  Fred.  Nassau,  esq.  of  St. 

Osyth  Priory,  Essex. - 16‘.  At  Walcot 

Church,  Bath,  Lieut.- col.  Chitty,  E.  I.  C. 
to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of  late  J.  C.  Baseley, 

esq,  of  Norwich. - At  St.  James’s,  Maj. 

Henry  Barrington,  late  3d  Drag,  to  Miss 

Brent  Foote,  of  Barnes. - 17.  At  St. 

George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Wm.  Gordon,  Wri¬ 
ter  to  the  Signet  in  Scotland,  eld.  son  of 
David  G.  esq.  to  Agnes-Maria,  3d  dau.  of 
John  Hyslop,  esq.  of  Upper  Bedford-place. 

- 18.  At  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Jno. 

Thos.  eld.  son  of  Francis  Justice,  esq.  of 
Abbey  House,  Berks,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  late 
Harry  Wormald,  esq.  of  Woodhouse  House, 

Yorkshire. - 1.9.  At  Dorchester,  Walter 

Jollie,  esq.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Hannah  Ly- 
cette,  dau.  of  late  Lt.-gen.  Avarne,  of  Ruge- 

ley,  Stafford. - 20.  At  London,  Lieut. - 

col.  Hon.  Geo.  Lionel  Dawson,  brother  of 
Earl  of  Portarlington,  tp  youngest  dau.  of 

late  Lord  Hugh  Seymour. - 22.  At  Glou- 

cester-pl.  the  Rev.  John  Coker,  Rector  of 
Radcliffe,  j^ucks,  to  Chqrl.  Sophia,  dau.  of 

lafe  Maj. -gen.  Dewar.- - -23.  At  Wells, 

Rev.  J.  Sandfurd,  tp  Eliz.  dap.  of  late  R.  J. 

Poole,  esq.  of  Sherborne. - 24.  At  St. 

Paul’s,  Cov.  Card.  W.  R.  Gulden,  esq.  of 
Kingsthorpe,  Northamp.  to  Harriet,  eld. 
dau.  of  Capt.  Henry  Cavendish,  late  R.  I. 

Art. - 25.  At  Daventry,  Abr.  Turner, 

esq.  barrister,  and  of  Areley  House,  Wore, 
to  Jane,  2d  dau.  of  late  Bradford  Wilmer, 

M.D. - At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq. 

Aug.  2d  son  of  Sir  Geo.  Pocock,  bart.  to 
Julia-Cath.  2d  dau.  of  late  Hon.  Thos.  W. 

Coventry. - At  Cheltenham,  Rev.  John 

Lightfoot,  Vicar  of  Pontcland,  Northurub. 
to  Cordelia,  dau.  of  late  Jlev.  Pr.  Kettilby, 

Rector  of  Sutton,  Beds.- - At  Leeds,  John 

Henry  Fletcher,  esq.  Surveyor  qf  Gen.  Post 
Office,  to  Marianne,  eld.  dau.  of  C.  C.  Co- 
vantryj  esq.- - 2G.  At  Montville-hq.uae, 


Guernsey,  Wm.  Peter,  3d  son  of  late  John 
Carey  Mctivier,  esq.  Sol. -gen.  for  that  Is¬ 
land,  to  Julia-Anne,  2d  dau.  of  Thos.  Pri- 

nulx,  esq. - 2.9.  At  Kedleston,  John 

Beaumont,  esq.  of  Barrow-upon-Trent,  to 
Hon.  Mary  Cur/.on,  dau.  of  Lord  Scarsdale. 

- At  Old  Windsor,  John  W.  Howard, 

esq.  of  IJeuthcote-st.  Mecklenburgh-sq.  to 
Anna-Cath.  only  dau.  of  late  John  Rowley, 

esq.  of  the  Madras  civil  service. - At  St. 

Marylebone,  Col.  Clitherovv,  3d  Foot,  to 
Millicent,  eld.  dau.  ;  and,  at  the  same  time* 
Edw.  John,  eld.  son  of  Edw.  Rudge,  esq.  of 
Abbey  Manor  House,  Wore,  to  Felizardn, 
youngest  dau.  of  C.  Pole,  esq.  of  Wyck- 

liill  House,  Glouc. - 30.  At  St.  George, 

Bloomsb.  John  P.  only  son  of  Mr.  AM.  At* 
kins,  to  Anna,  dau.  of  J.  G.  Childv'en,  esq. 

of  Brit.  Mus. - At  St.  George,  Han.-sq. 

John  Alex.  Ilankey,  esq.  of  Grosvenor-sq. 
to  Ellen,  3d  dau.  of  Wm.  Blake,  esq.  of 

Portland-pl. - At  Laml>eth,  Henrv  Hop- 

ley  White,  esq.  barrister,  to  Cath.  Sarah, 

3d  dau.  of  late  Col.  Dacre. - 81.  Rev. 

Horace  Geo.  Cholmondeley,  to  Mary  Eliz. 
dau.  of  late  Godschall  Johnson,  esq.  and 
grand-dau.  to  late  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Sept.  1.  Rev.  Andrew  Irvine,  of  Charter^ 
house,  to  Eliza,  eld.  dau.  of  John  Rawlin^ 
son,  esq.  of  Russell-sq. - At  St.  Maryle¬ 

bone,  the  Rev.  Rich.  Board,  of  Westerham; 
Kent,  to  Eliz.  sister  of  John  Jones,  esq.  of 
Portland-pl.  and  2d  dau.  of  late  John  J.  of 

Dery  Ormond,  Card - At  Leamington, 

Warw.  the  Rev.  Peyton  Blackiston,  son  of 
late  Sir  Mathew  Blackiston,  bt.  to  Frances, 

eld.  dau.  of  John  Folliott  Powell,  esq. - 

3.  At  St.  Marylebone,  Right  Hon.  Strat¬ 
ford  Canning,  Amb.  at  Constantinople,  to 
Eliza  Chari,  eld.  dau.  of  Jas.  Alexander,  esq. 

of  Somerhill,  Kent,  M.P. - At  Milford, 

Hants,  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  Vicar  of  Nor- 
thop,  Flint,  to  Mary-Frances-Ford,  eld.  dau. 
of  late  Jas.  Mapp  Allen,  esq.  of  Lymington. 
- 8.  At  St.  George,  Han.-sq.  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq.  M.  1‘.  for  Lincoln,  to  Harriet- 
Cath.  only  dau.  of  D.  Davenport,  esq.  M.P. 

for  Cheshire. - 12.  At  Sculcoates  Yorksh. 

John  Vincent  Thompson,  barrister-at-law, 
to  Margaret,  only  dau.  of  John  Alderson, 

M.D. - At  Uppark,  Sir  Harry  Feather- 

stonhaugb,  bart.  to  Miss  Mary- Ann  Bul¬ 
lock. - Dr.  Robt.  Sillery,  Med.  Staff,  to 

Frances,  dau.  of  Rev.  Rich.  Williams,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Houghton,  Northamp. - 13.  At 

St.  Giles’s,  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Henry  Har¬ 
rison,  Rector  of  Shimpling,  Norfolk,  to 
Jane-Sarah,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  T.  Deeker. — 
14.  At  Hanover-square,  Dr.  J.  W.  Davies, 
of  Great  Dover-road,  to  Eliz.  only  child  of 
late  John  Addison  Newman,  esq.  of  Bartho¬ 
lomew-close.- - At  All  Souls  Church,  Ma¬ 

rylebone,  Capt.Lewin,  R.N.  to  Jane,  widow 

of  late  Wm.  Plumer,  esq.  M.  P.- - 15.  At 

Castle  Forbes,  Aberdeensh.  Sir  John  Forbea, 
bart.  of  Cralgieoar,  tp  Charlotte-Eli*.  dau. 
of  Lord  Forbes. 
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Duke  of  St.  Alban’s. 

July  17.  At  his  house  in  Sf.  Jatnes’s- 
square,  in  his  6<)th  year,  the  most  noble 
William  Beauderk,  seventh  Duke  of  St. 
Alb. u.’s,  Karl  of  Burford;  Baron  of  Hed- 
dington,  and  Baron  Vere  of  Hanworth, 
eo.  Middlesex.  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer 
of  England,  Hereditary  Registrar  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Aubrey  fourth 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  by  Catharine,  daugh¬ 
ter  ot  Win.  Ponsonby.  Earl  of  Besbo- 
rough;  was  born  Dec.  18,  1 7 1> G .  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1791.  he  married  first  Char¬ 
lotte-Carter,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Carter  Thelwall,  of  Redbourn,  who  died 
Oct.  19,  1797,  without  issue.  He  mar¬ 
ried  secondly,  March  4,  1799,  Maria- 
Janetta.  only  daughter  of  John  Nelthorpe, 
esq.  of  Little  Grimsby-house,  co.  Lincoln, 
by  whom,  who  died  Jan.  17,  1822,  he 
had  issue  12  children. 

On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Aubrey, 
the  6th  Duke,  who  died  an  infant,  Feb. 
19,  1816,  the  laie  Duke  succeeded  to  the 
titles  ;  and  is  himself  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  sou  VVm.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Burford. 

The  remains  of  the  Duke  were  removed 
on  the  25th  trom  St.  James’s-square,  for 
interment  in  the  family  vault  at  Lincoln. 
The  procession  consisted  merely  of  the 
hearse  and  six  hor>es,  followed  by  one 
mourning  coach,  containing  the  butler 
and  housekeeper  of  the  deceased.  The 
funeral  was  private,  (hat  having  been  the 
wish  of  Ihe  deceased  nobleman. 

t  t 

Duchess  of  Dorset. 

Aug.  1.  At  Knole,  in  Kent,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  Dowager  of  Dorset.  Her  Grace  was 
Arabella-Diana  Cope,  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Cope,  of  Orton  Longueville,  bart. 
by  Catharine  5th  daughter  of  Sir  Cecil 
Bishop,  of  Parham,  co.  Sussex,  bart.  (who 
afterwards  married  Charles  first  Earl  of 
Liverpool).  She  married  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1790,  John-Frederick  Sackville, 
3rd  Duke  of  Dorset,  nephew  of  Charles, 
2d  Duke,  and  son  of  John- Philip  Sack¬ 
ville  (2d  son  of  Lionel-Cranfield,  1st  Duke 
of  Dorset)  by  Frances,  4th  daughter  of 
John  Earl  Gower.  By  this  nobleman, 
who  died  July  19,  1799,  her  Grace  had 
issue  George- John-Frederick,  4th  Duke, 
and  two  daughters,  both  nobly  allianced. 

Ou  the  7ih  of  April,  1801,  her  Grace 
married  Charles  Earl  Whitworth,  G.C.  B. 
D.  C.  L.  the  distinguished  diplomatist, 
•ho  died  recently.  See  p.  79. 

There  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  couple 


more  generally  and  deeply  lamented  than 
her  Grace  and  his  Lordship — kindness, 
humanity,  and  benevolence  marked  every 
action  of  their  private  lives;  while  his 
Lordship’s  public  services  had  obtained 
for  him,  honours,  rank,  and  titles.  Her 
Giace  was  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  to  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  her  own  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  late  lesidence,  have  now  to  deplore 
a  double  loss,  which  will  be  long  and 
deeply  felt  by  the  innumerable  objects 
of  their  bountiful  charity. 

The  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  the 
Duchess  of  Dorset  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  2,000/.  The  interior  of  the 
Churches  of  Knole  and  Sevenoaks,  in 
Kent,  were  hung  in  black;  and,  be¬ 
sides  160  of  the  teuants,  by  whom  her 
Grace  was  well  beloved,  22  horsemen  at¬ 
tended  the  rema  ns  of  this  distinguished 
lady  to  the  grave. 

Earl  of  Craven. 

July  30.  At  his  lodgings,  West  Pa¬ 
rade,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness,  occasioned  by  rheumatic 
gout,  in  his  55ih  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Craven,  Earl  of  Craven,  co* 
Yoik,  Viscount  Uffington,  Baron  Craven' 
of  Hempsted  Marshal,  Berks,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  Recorder  of  Coventry,  Trustee  of 
Rugby  School,  and  a  Lieut. -general  in 
the  Army. 

His  Lordship  was  the  eldest  son,  but 
third  child,  of  William  sixth  Baron  Cra¬ 
ven,  by  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
Augustus,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkeley  ;  was 
born  Sept.  1 ,  1770. 

His  Lordship  having  taken  a  passion 
for  a  military  life  at  an  early  period,  ob¬ 
tained  a  command  in  the  Berkshire  Mi¬ 
litia  ;  but  resigning  his  situation,  entered 
soon  afterwards  the  regular  army. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Sept.  26, 
1791,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title  ; 
and  his  mother  (a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  taste  and  accomplishments)  in  the 
following  month  married  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach  and  Bareuth. 

In  1793  his  Lordship  was  appointed  to 
an  Ensigncy  in  the  43d  foot;  and  the 
same  year  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  company,  and  to  a  company  in 
the  80th.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Major  of  the  84th  and  Lieut.- 
colonel,  for  which  last  he  is  said  to  have 
given  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  paid 
before.  In  this  year  he  served  in  tfie 
campaign  in  Flanders,  and  was  present 
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at  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  and  some  less 
important  affairs;  he  subsequently  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Trinidad.  He  was  also 
removed  from  the  84th  to  the  Buffs,  and 
from  the  latter  to  the  40th  foot. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1798,  he  was 
appointed  Aul-de  Camp  to  the  King,  and 
received  the  Brevet  of  Colonel.  In  1799 
he  served  at  the  Helder,  was  in  most  of 
the  general  actions ;  and  subsequently 
served  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  1801,  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  Viscounty  and  Earldom  by 
the  titles  of  Viscount  Uffington,  co.  Berks, 
and  Earl  of  Craven,  co.  York.  In  1803 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  9th  bat¬ 
talion  of  Reserve  ;  on  Jan.  1,  1805,  re¬ 
ceived  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and 
served  on  the  Staff  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  till  1809. 
He  received  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  June  4,  1 8 1 1. 

Lord  Craven  appears  to  have  been 
equally  fond  of  a  nautical,  as  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  life,  for  in  1806  he  launched  a  fine 
new  pleasure-yacht,  the  Louisa,  from  the 
docks  at  Shoreham,  brig-rigged,  carrying 
two  twelve  and  six-pound  carronades.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  Yacht 
Club,  which  now  forms  so  delightful  and 
serviceable  a  portion  of  our  national 
amusements  ;  at  least  he  was  one  of  its 
principal  early  munificent  patrons. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1807,  his 
Lordship  married  Louisa  *,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Brunton  of  Norwich,  gent, 
an  elegant  actress  of  Covent.  Garden  The¬ 
atre.  [See  vol.  lxxvii.  1172.]  By  her  he  had 
issue  the  present  Earl,  born  July  1 8,  1809, 
and  three  other  children,  two  son9  and  a 
daughter. 

In  November,  1815,  his  Lordship  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  at  his  house, 
Coombe  Abbey,  in  Warwickshire,  whence 
he  visited  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  at 
Beaudesert,  and  Lichfield  ;  but  returned 
to  Coombe  Abbey  on  the  eleventh. 

When  his  death  was  known,  all  the 
yachts  and  vessels  in  Cowes  Harbour  and 
roads  carried  their  flags  and  burgees  half- 
mast  high,  out  of  respect  to  his  Lordship’s 
memory,  and  the  usual  salute  which  was  to 
have  been  fired  on  the  arrival  of  their  Royal 
Highuesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Nash  at  East 
Cowes  Castle,  was,  from  a  similar  feeling, 
dispensed  with. 

His  remains  were  received  at  the  Quay, 
Southampton,  on  their  way  to  his  family 

*  She  lest  her  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren,  another  accomplished  actress,  June 
28,  1808.  See  vol.  txxvm.  749,  and  some 
lines  addressed  to  her,  p.  728. 
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mausoleum  at  Coombe  Abbey,  by  a 
hearse  and  six,  and  two  mourning  coaches 
and  four;  the  hearse  was  preceded  by 
mutes,  and  the  coronet  of  the  noble  Earl 
was  borne  on  a  cushion  by  a  man  on 
horseback:  the  procession  moved  through 
the  town  about  eight  o’clock,  and  arrived 
at  Oxford,  Aug.  6,  where  the  body  lay  m 
state  at  the  Star  Inn. 

His  Lordship’s  will  was  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Office,  Aug.  29,  grant  of 
probate  being  made  to  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  William  Philip,  Earl  of  Sefton,  his 
Lordship’s  brother-in-law,  a«  one  of  the 
executors,  power  being  reserved  for  the 
like  purpose  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Augustus 
Berkeley  Craven,  and  the  Hon.  Richa'd 
Keppel  Craven,  the  brothers,  the  other 
executors,  whenever  they  apply  for  the 
same.  The  estates  in  Berks  and  Wilts 
are  made  subject  to  debts  and  legacies, 
but  not  so  as  to  exonerate  peisonal  pro¬ 
perty.  The  testator  confirm*  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  2000/.  per  annum  made  to  the 
Coontess  subsequently  to  t h •- i *  marriage, 
and  bequeaths  to  her  besides  an  additional 
2000/.  per  annum  for  life.  Also  a  prin¬ 
cipal  sum  of  4000/.  and  the  house,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  grounds  at  Hampstead 
Park,  for  life,  the  wine,  &c.  there,  and 
all  her  jewels.  The  real  estates  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  Berkshire  are  devised  to  the  tes¬ 
tator’s  eldest  son,  Lord  Uffington;  those 
in  Middlesex  to  his  second  son  ;  and  to 
his  third  son,  charged  on  the  Middlesex 
estates,  1500/.  per  annum,  and  a  separate 
sum  of  10,000/.  The  pictures,  plate,  and 
furniture  at  Coombe  Abbey,  and  at  Ash- 
downPark  and  Hampstead  Lodge,  are  to  be 
considered  as  heir-looms,  and  toaccompany 
the  devise  of  those  estates  accordingly. 
To  Lady  Geovgiana  Craven,  his  Lordship’s 
sister,  he  has  left  500 Z.  per  annum  while 
she  continues  unmarried  ;  and  to  Dr.  Eden, 
“for  his  attention  and  kindness  during  his 
residence  in  my  family,  500/.  per  annum 
for  life.”  The  Countess  is  appointed  sole 
guardian  of  the  children  during  their  mi¬ 
nority,  and  Lord  Uffington  residuary  lega¬ 
tee.  The  will  is  dated  the  26ih  of  July, 
1825.  The  personal  estate  is  sworn  under 
70,000/. 

Admiral  Lord  Radstock. 

Aug.  20.  In  Portland-place,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  aged  72,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Waldegrave,  Baron  Radstock,  of  Cas¬ 
tletown,  Queen’s  County,  Admiral  of  the 
Red,  K.  G.  C.  B. ;  President  of  the  Naval 
Charitable  Society,  Commissioner  of  the 
Church  and  Corporation  Land  Tax  ;  a 
Vice  President  of  the  Asylum,  and  of  the 
Mary-le-bone  General  Dispeusary  ;  and 
also  a  Vice  President  of  several  other  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions. 

The  family  of  Waldegrave,  formerly 

written 
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written  Walgrave,  of  which  this  nobleman 
is  a  member,  is  denominated  from  a  place 
of  their  own  name  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  they  resided  before  the  year  1200. 
His  Lordship  is  the  second  son  of  John 
third  Earl  of  Waldegrave  by  Lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Gower,  sister  of  Granville,  first 
Marquess,  and  aunt  of  the  present  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Stafford  -j*  ;  and  was  born  July  9, 
1758. 

The  profession  of  the  navy  was  his  own 
particular  .choice,  and  he  was  happily 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  such  officers 
as  were  calculated  to  improve  his  early 
genius  for  nautical  science.  Having  gone 
through  the  inferior  gradations  of  service 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  Seas, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Zephyr  sloop  about  1775,  and  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1776,  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Post  Captain  in  the  Rippon  of  60  guns, 
hearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Sir  Edward 
Vernon. 

Captain  Waldegrave’s  time  passed  on 
in  the  usual  routine  of  service  until  Aug. 
10,  1778,  on  which  day  the  Commodore 
being  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron 
under  M.Tranjollv.  An  action  ensued, 
and  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
for  two  hours, when  the  enemy, availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the  British 
ships,  made  sail  and  steered  for  Pondi¬ 
cherry.  On  the  21st  Sir  Edward  again 
got  sight  of  them,  but  their  superiority  in 
sailing  prevented  his  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  action  ;  they,  however,  quitted  the 
coast,  which  gave  the  Commodore  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  possession  of  the  an¬ 
chorage  in  Pondicherry-road,  by  which 
means  he  was  enabled  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  in  the  reduction  of  that  place. 
In  October  it  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms.  In  this  action  the  Rippon  had  4 
slain  and  15  wounded. 

.  The  climate  of  the  Fast  Indies  not 
agreeing  with  Capt.  Waldegrave’s  health, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  immediately 
on  his  ai rival  was  appointed  to  the  Po¬ 
mona  of  28  guns.  In  this  ship  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  Cumberland  American  privateer 
of  20  gur.s,  and  170  men.  This  was  an 
important  service,  for  the  enemy’s  vessel 
had  been  particularly  destructive  to  our 
trade.  Some  months  after  lie  removed 
iuto  la  Prudente  of  33  guns  and  280  men, 
and  after  making  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic 
was  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1780,  Captain  Wal¬ 
degrave  having  heen  sent  by  Sir  Francis 

*  See  vol.  l i v.  ii.  p.  799. 

f  Lord  Radstock’s  uncle,  James  2nd 
Earl,  married  Maria,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole  ;  she  afterwards  became  consort 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  Geo. 
III.  and  died  in  August  1807. 
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Geary  J  to  cruise  off  Cape  Ortegal,  in 
company  with  the  Licorne  of  32  guns, 
fell  in  with,  and,  after  an  obstinately  con¬ 
tested  action  of  four  hours,  captured,  La 
Capricieuse,  a  new  French  frigate,  pierced 
for  44  guns,  but  mounting  only  32,  with 
a  complement  of  308  men,  above  100  of 
whom,  including  her  Commander,  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Upon  taking 
possession  of  the  prize  she  was  found  in 
so  disabled  a  state,  owing  to  her  gallant 
defence,  that  upon  the  report  of  a  survey 
held  by  the  carpenters  of  the  British  fri¬ 
gates,  Captain  Waldegrave  ordered  her 
to  be  burnt. 

La  Prudente  bore  the  brunt  of  the  above 
action,  and  was  consequently  a  greater 
sufferer  than  her  companion.  She  had 
four  midshipmen  and  13  seamen  killed, 
her  second  lieutenant,  one  midshipman, 
and  26  men  wounded.  The  Licorne  had 
only  three  men  slain  and  seven  wounded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  Captain  Walde¬ 
grave  accompanied  Admiral  Darby  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  year  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
a  number  of  French  transports  that  were 
proceeding  with  troops  and  stores  to  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  protection  of  M. 
de  Guicher.  The  skill  displayed  by  the 
British  squadron  on  this  occasion,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enemy’s  fleet,  nearly  double 
in  numbers  and  force,  is  recorded  in  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Royal  Naval  Biography,  p.  58-9. 

Having  terminated  his  progress  through 
the  American  war  with  infinite  credit,  the 
state  of  Captain  Waldegrave’s  health  re¬ 
quired  him  ):o  seek  a  milder  climate  than 
that  of  England  ;  he  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  se¬ 
veral  years,  during  which  period  he  vi¬ 
sited  Paris,  Marseilles,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  several  of  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
greater  part  of  Greece. 

In  the  armament  of  1790,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  differences  with  Spain  re¬ 
specting  Nootka  Sound,  but  amicably  ad¬ 
justed  before  a  rupture,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  appointed  to  the  Majes¬ 
tic  of  74  guns;  and  in  1793  to  the  Cou- 
rageux  of  the  same  force,  which  accom¬ 
panied  Lord  Hood  to  Toulon ;  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  which  place,  on  the  28th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  disembarkation  was  completed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  two 
frigates,  supported  by  the  Courageux  and 
three  other  line-of-battle  ships.  On  the 
following  day,  Captain  Waldegrave  and 
the  late  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  Conway  were 
sent  to  England  with  Lord  Hood’s  des¬ 
patches,  giving  an  account  of  this  import¬ 
ant  event.  Tuose  officers  being  ordered 
to  proceed  by  different  routes,  the  former 

J  Father  of  Sir  William  Geary,  bait, 
who  died  Aug.  6,  1825.  See  p.  276. 
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proceeded  to  Barcelona,  and  from  thence 
across  the  Spanish  Peninsula;  and  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Mediterranean  with  instructions 
fur  Lord  Hood’s  further  proceedings,  by 
the  wav  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  on  his  arrival  resumed  the  command 
of  the  Courageux,  in  which  ship  he  termi¬ 
nated  his  services  as  a  Captain.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1794,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  a 
Colonel  of  Marines. 

His  promotion  to  a  flag  obliged  Rear- 
Admiral  Waldegrave  to  return  to  England 
by  land.  He  subsequently  held  a  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1795,  he  was  made  a  Vice-Admiral, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  again 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  During  the 
succeeding  spring  he  was  sent  with  five 
ships  of  the  line  to  negociate  with  the  Tu¬ 
nisians.  His  mission  was  of  a  peculiarly 
arduous  and  delicate  nature,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  however,  he  executed  it  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  those  by  whom 
be  had  been  deputed.  On  the  night  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  quitting  Tunis  the  boats  of 
Vice-Admiral  Waldegrave’s  squadron,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Captain  Sutton  of  the 
Egmont,  cut  out  of  the  bay  several  armed 
vessels.  From  this  period,  excepting  the 
unprecedented  length  of  time  which  the 
ships  were  kept  at  sea,  nothing  remark¬ 
able  occurred  until  the  14th  of  February, 
1797,  when  Sir  John  Jervis,  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  encountered  and  defeated 
a  Spanish  fleet  consisting  of  twenty  seven 
ships,  seven  of  which  mounted  from  112 
to  130  guns.  This  memorable  event  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  the  projected  junction  of 
the  navies  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
and  thus  preserved  to  Great  Britain  its 
proud  dominion  of  the  ocean.  Upon  this 
occasion  Vice-Admiral  Waldegrave  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
then  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  very  essential  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered.  He  also  received  a  note  from  the 
heroic  Nelson,  accompanied  by  the  sword 
of  the  second  Captain  of  the  St.  Nicholas, 
as  a  proof  of  his  esteem  for  the  noble 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself. 

Soon  after  the  above  glorious  event  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  nominated  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Newfoundland,  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  squadion  employed  on  that 
station.  This  appointment  he  held  for  se¬ 
veral  years,  during  which  he  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  welfare  of  that 
Island,  and  obtained  very  particular  ap¬ 
probation. 

It  was  at  that  period  the  regulation  for 
the  Governor  of  Newfoundland  to  return 
to  England  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  re¬ 
main  there  during  the  winter  months.  In 
consequence  of’  this  custom,  Vice-Adm. 
Waldegrave  hod  the  gratification  of  us- 
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listing  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  a  day 
devoted  to  thanksgiving  for  the  splendid 
triumphs  that  the  Almighty  had  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  Fleets  of  Britain.  On  the 
1 9th  of  Dec.  1797,  their  late  Majesties 
and  all  the  Royal  family,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  went 
in  procession  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to 
return  thanks  for  the  glorious  naval  vic¬ 
tories  obtained  by  Lord  Howe,  June  1, 
1794;  by  Admiial  Hothain,  March  13, 
1795;  by  Lord  Bridport  June  23,  1795  ; 
by  Sir  John  Jervis,  Feb.  14,  1797;  aud 
by  Admiral  Duncan,  Oct.  11,  tire  same 
year;  aud  to  deposit  the  flags  taken  on 
those  occasions,  as  well  as  the  colours  of 
the  Dutch  Fleet  captured  by  Sir  George 
Keith  Klphinstone,  August  18,  1796'.  Fif¬ 
teen  Flag-officers  aud  twenty  -  six  Cap¬ 
tains  attended  the  procession;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  lesson  entered  in  two  di¬ 
visions  right  and  left  of  the  King’s  chair, 
advancing  to  the  altar,  and  there  deposited 
the  trophies  of  their  valour. 

When  Sir  John  Jervis  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  and  the  other  flag  officers  under 
his  command  were  created  Baronets  for 
their  conduct  in  the  battle  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  the  la  ter  rank  was  offered  to 
Vice-Adm.  Waldegrave  ;  this,  however,  he 
declined,  as  being  inferior  to  that  which 
he  then  held  as  an  Earl’s  younger  son. 

He  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London  for  his  distinguished  services,  and 
on  the  ‘29th  of  Dec.  1800,  previous  to  the 
Union,  was  created  a  Peer  of  Ireland  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Radstock  *. 

His  Lordship  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Admiral  April  29,  IS02,  from  which 
time  he  was  not  employed.  At  the  pub¬ 
lic  funeral  of  the  gallant  Nelson,  Lord 
Radstock  attended  the  body  by  water  from 
Greenwich,  and  was  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  chief  mourner,  the  late  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  was  no¬ 
minated  a  G.  C.  B.  Jan.  2,  1 8 1 5. 

His  Lordship  married  at  Smyrna,  in 
1785,  Cornelia  Jacoba,  second  daughter 
of  David  Van  Lennep,  esq.  chief  of  the 
Dutch  Factory  at  that  place,  by  whom  he 
lias  had  a  numerous  is'ue.  Two  of  his 
sons  are  in  the  navy  ;  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Capt.  the  Hon.  George  Granville  Walde¬ 
grave,  C.B.  succeeds  to  the  title. 

These  were  the  public  services  of  the 
noble  Peer,  lately  demised,  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  In  his  private  capacity,  in  every 
amiable  aud  every  attractive  relation  of 
life,  his  actions  shone  forth  with  resplen¬ 
dent  lustre.  To  ameliorate  the  condition, 
to  promote  the  happiness  spiritual  and 

*  Radstock,  co.  S  'inerset.  was  possessed 
by  his  family  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor, Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave. 
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temporal  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  ap¬ 
peared  ever  peculiarly  to  consider  as  the 
“talent  committed  to  his  charge,”  ana 
when  not  employed  in  the  honourable 
line  of  his  profession,  his  time,  his  labour, 
and  his  thoughts,  were  uniformly  and  in¬ 
cessantly  directed  to  these  important  ends. 
Hence  he  was  unwearied  in  the  patronage 
of  everjr  humane  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  which  ornaments  the  “  metropolis  of 
England,”  and  imitating  the  example  and 
precept  of  his  divine  Master,  daily  went 
about  doing  good.  He  was  President  of 
the  Naval  Charitable  Society,  one  of  the 
earliest  Members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  a  zealous  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  the  Enlargement  and  Build¬ 
ing  of  Churches  and  Chapels. 

On  the  26ih  the  remains  of  Lord  Rad- 
stock  were  removed  from  Portland- place, 
and  interred  in  the  vault  adjoining  the 
North  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Navestock 
Church  *,  Essex,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather,  Earls  of  Waldegrave,  and 
other  members  of  his  noide  and  most  an¬ 
cient  family,  are  likewise  buried. 

Lord  Lilford. 

July  4.  In  Grosvenor  place,  the  Right 
Ilmourable  Thomas  Powys,  Baron  Lil¬ 
ford  of  Lilford  Paik,  co.  Northampton, 
and  of  Atherton  and  Bewsey,  co.  Lan¬ 
caster. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  first 
Lord  Lilford,  by  Mary  daughter  of  Gal- 
fridus  Mann,  of  Brocton  Malherbe,  and 
niece  of  Sir  Horatio  Mann,  bart.  K.  B. 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Florence  ;  was 
born  April  B,  1775  ;  and  received  his 
education  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  obtained  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  1797.  and  M.A.  1802. 

On  the  5ih  of  December,  1797,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Henrielta-Maria,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Robert-Vernon  Atherton,  of 
Atherton  Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  e«q.  and 
by  her  (who  died  August  11,  1820)  had 
issue,  Thomas  Atherton,  present  Baron 
Ldford,  and  eleven  other  children,  six 
daughters  and  five  sons. 

On  Wednesday  the  13th  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
at  Achurch  in  the  county  Northampton. 
The  funeral  was  private;  being  attended 
only  by  the  family  and  immediate  con¬ 
nexions  of  the  deceased  Lord,  and  by  the 
Oundle  and  Thrapston  troops  of  North¬ 
amptonshire  Cavalry,  of  the  latter  of 
which  the  Noble  Lord  had  long  had  the 
command.  Their  Offer  of  attendance  had 
been  volunteered  in  the  most  respectful 
and  affectionate  manner,  and  accepted  on 
the  part  of  the  family  with  a  full  appre- 

*  A  view  of  it  is  in  voL  xcin.  ti.  p.  17, 
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elation  of  the  motives  under  which  it  was 
made. 

With  powers  of  mind  which  fitted  him 
to  take  an  active  part  in  public  /ife,  in 
which,  when  occasion  called  him  forth, 
he  was  not  backward  to  show  himself, 
he  courted  retirement  as  the  chief  scene 
of  his  duties  and  pleasures,  devoting  his 
unceasing  attention  to  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  seeking  delight  in  do¬ 
mestic  endeaiments  and  social  intima¬ 
cies. 

For  both  he  was  admirably  calculated 
by  a  sensibility  that  was  deep  and  tender, 
an  understanding  large  and  cultivated, 
and  a  taste  exquisitely  refined.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  excellence  of  every  kind  ;  hut 
chiefly  in  the  excellence  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  ;  of  which,  while  studying  to 
form  himself  after  the  model  of  a  revered 
father,  he  sought  out  living  examples  and 
associates  among  every  rank  and  de¬ 
scription  of  men.  Upright,  honourable, 
independent,  high-minded,  his  temper 
might  have  carried  him  into  too  much  of 
abstraction,  had  not  real  Christianity 
given  him  the  right  bias  and  aim.  His 
moral  mark  was  always  high;  and  he 
pursued  it  humbly  ;  judging  every  part 
of  his  own  conduct  with  scrutinizing  se- 
verity,  and  though  always  admired  by 
others,  seldom  or  never  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self.  As  an  imperative  duty  he  was  di¬ 
ligent  in  doing  good,  and  unaffectedly 
careless  of  showing  or  concealing  it.  His 
mind  was  distinguished  both  by  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  by  purity  of  motive,  hold¬ 
ing  the  love  of  praise  *in  strict  subjection; 
his  piety  was  sincere  and  unobtrusive;  * 
it  flowed  as  naturally  in  the  strain  of  his 
conversation  as  it  lived  in  the  actions  of 
his  daily  life. 

Embracing  in  his  affection  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  he  was  in  particular  an 
attached  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  agreed  cordially  with  her  doc¬ 
trines  and  institutions,  not  as  an  habitual 
prejudice,  but  in  enlightened  knowledge 
and  deliberate  love. 

As  a  member  of  the  highest  legislative 
assembly,  he  was  addicted  to  no  political 
master  ;  nor  were  politics  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  breathed  freely,  or  took  de¬ 
light.  Yet  he  entered  it,  secured  from  it§ 
infection,  in  the  strength  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  sanctity  of  higher  principles 
and  references,  than  with  the  maxims  or 
connexions  of  the  political  wotfd.  He 
combined  a  generous  love  of  freedom  with 
the  determined  support  of  order.  In  mo¬ 
ments  of  peiil  he  was  always  seen  at  his 
post;  in  ordinary  times  he  was  best  pleas¬ 
ed  to  confide  in  others. 

Such  a  man  was  he  who  is  now  taken 
from  his  family,  his  friends,  and  the  world, 
in  the  very  vigour  of  his  age ;  and  at  the 
full  period  of  advancing  excellence.  His 

death 
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death  was  sudden  ;  but  in  no  respect  was 
he  unprepared.  With  the  practical  con¬ 
viction  that  life  was  uncertain,  and  with 
the  persuasion  that  his  own  life  would  be 
short,  he  brought  every  action  to  a  speedy 
and  regular  account,  and  in  studying  how 
best  to  live,  died  daily. 

It  is  good  to  record  that  such  men  are 
sent  into  existence,  and  that  they  are 
snatched  from  it  without  a  full  recom¬ 
pense  in  the  present  scene.  Such  facts 
convince  us  that  this  world,  in  its  best 
form,  is  not  a  reward,  but  a  preparation. 

This  record  is  written  as  though  it  would 
be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  judg¬ 
ment  to  which  the  writer  has  often  confi¬ 
dently  referred  ;  a  judgment  which  toler¬ 
ated  no  vagueness,  and  which  abhorred  all 
exaggeration;  which  weighed  scrupulously 
the  value  of  words  as  the  pictures  of  things. 
It  is  a  true  record  ;  untainted  by  partial¬ 
ity,  though  flowing  from  the  pen  of  old, 
and  faithful,  and  fond  affection  ;  from  one 
who  spoke  the  words  of  truth  to  him  with 
unreserved  freedom,  but  who  never  dared 
to  offend  him  with  the  language  of  unde¬ 
served  praise. 

As  a  public  speaker,  his  talents  were 
considerable,  but  the  exercise  of  them  was 
so  controuled  by  his  natural  modesty,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  called  forth  except 
under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  and  urgent 
sense  of  public  duty.  The  qualities  of  his 
heart  are  too  well  and  painfully  attested 
by  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  most  amiable 
family,  of  his  numerous  friends,  his  te¬ 
nants  and  domestics,  by  all  of  whom  he 
was  ardently  beloved  and  revered.  To 
him  the  beautiful  language  of  Shakspeare 
may  be  most  justly  applied, 

“His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘This  was  a  man’.” 

Lord  Henry  Moore. 

Lately.  At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  Moore,  joint  Muster- 
master-General  in  Ireland,  only  brother 
and  heir  presumptive  of  the  Marquess 
of  Drogheda. 

He  wasthesecond  son  of  Charles  late  and 
sixth  Earl  and  first  Marquess  of  Drogheda, 
by  Anne,  dau.  of  Francis  first  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  and  K.G.  He  married,  Sept. 
28,  1824,  Mary,  2d  dau.  of  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  of  Rattileague,  Queen’s  County, 
Bart,  and  M.  P,  for  Queen’s  County,  by 
Caroline-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
first  and  late  Earl  of  Portarlington. 

Lady  Henry  Moore  was  delivered  of  a 
son  only  a  few  days  before  his  Lordship’s 
death;  and  this  child  is  now  the  presump¬ 
tive  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his 
uncle.  His  Lordship’s  three  surviving  sis¬ 
ters  are  married  to  tire  Earl  of  Westmeath, 


Alex.  Stewart,  esq.  (uncle  to  the  present 
Marquess  of  Londonderry),  and  the  Right 
Hon.  John-Ormsby  Vandeleur. 


Sir  William  Geary,  Bart. 

Aug.  6.  At  Oxenheaih,  Keni,  aged  70, 
Sir  Wm.  Geary,  Bart.  Director  of  Gieen- 
wich  Hospital,  many  years  Representative 
in  Parliament  for  Kent.  He  was  the  se¬ 
cond  and  eldest  living  son  of  Sir  Francis 
first  baronet,  by  Mary,  only  child  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Philip  Bartholomew,  of  Kent,  K>q. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1796  he 
succeeded  to  the  title,  and  having  come 
into  possession  of  a  large  properly  in 
right  of  his  molhe.r,  settled  at  Oxenheath 
Park,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
England,  finely  surrounded  by  woods,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  hop  plantations,  as  well 
as  cherry  orchards,  and  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  banks  of  the  Medway. 

In  1796  he  aspired  to  be  a  Member  for 
the  County  in  which  be  had  taken  up  his 
residence;  and  accordingly  presented  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate,  at  the  same  time  with 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  and  Filmer  Hony- 
wood,  Esq.  The  contest  continued  dur¬ 
ing  nine  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
second  on  the  poll,  having  4418  votes. 
Filmer  Honywood,  Esq.  the  unsuccessful 
candidate,  and  several  of  the  electors  pe- 
tioned  against  Sir  William’s  election.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  1797,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  that  tried  the  Election  reported 
to  the  House,  that  Sir  William  was  duly 
elected,  and  that  the  petition  was  not  fri¬ 
volous  or  vexatious.  In  1797,  when  he 
declared  his  dissent  from  Mr.  Grey’s  plan 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  “  as  being  too 
nearly  allied  to  Universal  Suffrage,”  Sir 
William  suggested  a  plan  of  his  own, 
which  was  to  divide  the  country  mto  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  of  Which  might  send  one  Mem¬ 
ber  to  Parliament,  who  could  be  elected 
at  little  or  no  expense  by  those  wbo  paid 
poor’s  rates  to  the  amount  of  10/.  or  20/. 
He  considered  the  election  by  ballot  “as 
the  only  radical  cure  to  the  many  evils 
we  experienced,  more  especially  as  it  led 
to  a  good  and  substantial  melioration.” 

In  1802  he  once  more  oflVred  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  having  polled  4085  was  again 
returned,  the  books  having  been  kept  open 
during  the  same  period  as  before.  Filmer 
Hony  wood,  esq.  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
in  the  former  election,  was  rearmed  with 
him,  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  E.  Knatchbull 
the  successful  candidate  at  the  said  elec¬ 
tion.  In  1803,  when  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  brought  before 
the  House  by  Mr.  Calcraft,  Sir  William 
spoke  in  favour  of  an  immediate  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  splendour  ol  the  heir  apparent. 
In  the  following  session  he  opposed  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  proposition  for  an  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  provided  that  measure 
was  to  take  place  immediately,  as  it  would 

be 
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be  only  a  transfer  of  misery  to  the  ne¬ 
groes,  who  would  be  exported  by  other  na- 
tioosi.  On  the  15th  of  Jan.  1810,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Deling,  daughter  of  Richard 
Neville,  of  Furnace,  co.  Kildare,  Esq.  and 
relict  ot  Edward  Dering,  Esq.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  Bart,  and  had  is¬ 
sue  a  son,  born  Nov.  20,  1810,  and  ano¬ 
ther  son,  born  in  April  1816. 


Sir  Robert  Bateson  Harvey,  Bart. 

June  5.  At  Langley  Bark,  Bucks,  in 
his  78th  year,  Sir  Robert- Bateson  Harvey, 
Bart,  of  Kdloquin,  co.  Antrim.  He  was  son 
of  Richard  Bateson,  Esq.  (son  of  Robert 
Bateson,  Esq,  of  Garstaog,  co.  Lancaster)  ; 
and  was  uncle  to  the  present  Sir  Robert 
Bateson,  of  Belvoir  Park,  co.  Down. 

Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  Bart. 

Sept.  12.  Aged  65,  Sir  Thomas  Step¬ 
ney,  eighth  Baronet,  of  Prendergast,  co. 
Pembroke,  and  Groom  of  the  Bedcham¬ 
ber  to  his  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York. 

He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sir  Thomas,  the  sixth  Baronet,  by  Elea¬ 
nor,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Lloyd,  esq.  He  inherited  the  title  in 
Oct.  1811,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  Sir  John  (who  was  M.  P.  for  Mou- 
month,  and  for  many  years  Envoy  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  and  who  died  at  Vi¬ 
enna)  ;  and  married  at  Edinburgh,  June  8, 
1813,  Mrs.  Russell  Manners.  They  had 
no  issue  ;  and  the  title  is  extinct. 

Sir  John,  the  third  Baronet,  having 
marritd  Justina,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  the  deceased  Sir 
Thomas  tv as  fifth  in  descent  from  that 
justly-celt-brated  painter.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  Sir  Thomas  Step¬ 
ney  was  the  last  surviving  representative 
of  Sir  Anthony  ;  but  that  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  honourable  distinction 
(for  such  it  really  is)  devolves  on  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  his  sisters.  He  had  three; 
the  eldest,  Margaretta-Eleanora,  died  un¬ 
married  ;  the  second,  Elizabetha  -  Brid- 
getta,  married  to  Joseph  Gulston,  esq. 
F.  S.A.  the  unrivalled  Collector  of  Por¬ 
traits,  and  the  Patron  of  Granger  ;  and 
Mr.  Crulston’s  only  daughter  is  now  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  descendants  ofVan- 
dyke.  A  third  sister  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Justina- Maria,  married  first  to  Francis 
Head,  esq.  and  secondly  to  General  Cow¬ 
ell,  left  by  her  first  husband  a  daughter, 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Herbert, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  (see 
part  i.  p.  379,)  and  by  her  second,  two  sons. 


Sir  William  Elias  Taunton. 

Aug .  3.  At  his  house  at  Grandpont, 
Berks,  near  Oxford,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age,  Sir  William  Elias  Taunton,  Knt. 
Town  Clerk  of  Oxford,  and  Deputy  Lieu¬ 
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tenant  of  the  County.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Elias  T.  M.  A.  sometime  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  Rector 
of  Sowton,  Devonshire,  and  a  Portionist 
of  Bampton,  Oxon.  of  which  latter  County 
he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Mr.  T. 
was  bred  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  his  father  residing  at  Bampton,  he 
was  at  an  early  age  articled  to  the  late 
William  Stephens,  esq.  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parish  of  Kencot,  whose  practice  lay 
very  little  in  the  proceedings  of  Couits  of 
Justice,  but  consisted  principally  of  con¬ 
veyancing,  and  stewardships  and  receiver¬ 
ships  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Mr. 
T.  at  the  age  of  22,  settled  himself  at  Ox¬ 
ford  as  an  attorney,  and  in  March,  1766, 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Council 
Chamber  of  that  Corporation.  From  his 
talents  and  application  to  business  he 
very  speedily  attained  to  great  eminence 
in  his  profession ;  he  received  appoint¬ 
ments  to  many  of  the  College  Steward¬ 
ships,  and  to  most  of  the  public  law  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  County  and  City  ;  among 
others  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Peace  of 
the  County,  which  he  executed  for  neorly 
fifty  years,  until  his  resignation  in  1815*. 
In  1795  he  stood  a  severe  contest  for  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk  of  the  City,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  place  has  since  his  death 
again  become  the  object  of  a  great  con¬ 
flict  between  his  second  son,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Taunton,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County,  and  Mr.  T.  Roberson,  which  last¬ 
ed  three  days,  and  was  attended  with  all 
the  bustle,  parade,  and  expence  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  for  a  Member  of  Parliament,  all  the 
common  Freemen,  who  are  1800  in  num¬ 
ber,  being  voters.  Mr.  T.  H.  Taunton  was 
defeated,  owing  principally  to  his  father 
and  grandfather  having  been  uniformly 
partizans  of  the  new  or  Marlborough  in¬ 
terest,  now  nearly  extinct.  On  the  great 
occasion  of  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent 
paying  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1814,  Mr. 
Taunton,  as  Town  Clerk,  had  the  honour 
to  read  to  him  the  City  Address  of  Con¬ 
gratulation  in  the  Council  Chamber,  where 
his  R.H.  condescended  to  pay  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  a  visit.  There  were  assembled  at 
the  time  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  other 
foreign  Princes  and  Ministers  who  honour¬ 
ed  the  celebrity  at  Oxford  with  their  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  T.  delivered  the  Address  with 
so  much  energy,  though  then  in  his  seven- 


*  Sir  William’s  predecessor  in  this 
office  was  Mr.  Walker,  many  years  the 
auditor  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  maintained  his  station  with  a  degree 
of  dignity  never  excelled.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Nares,  M.P.  for  the  City  (afterwards 
Sir  George  Nares),  who  resigned  on  being 
made  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
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tieth  year,  that  his  R.  II.  unexpectedly 
commanded  him  td  kneel,  ami  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  He 
had  many  years  befoie  this  event  retired 
from  the  practice  ol  his  profession,  retain¬ 
ing  only  the  principal  affairs  which  con¬ 
nected  him  with  the  County,  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  City.  While  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  attorney, 
Sir  W.  T.  was  distinguished  not  only  fur 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  Law,  but  by 
his  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  Clients,  and  above  all,  by  his  strict 
and  incorruptible  integrity.  He  was  a 
truly  honest  man,  of  sound  and  upright 
principles,  in  public  a  steady  supporter 
of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
and  exemplary  in  the  highest  degree  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  performing 
in  every  particular  hisduty  towardsGod  and 
his  neighbour.  Duiing  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  amused  himself  with  writing 
several  little  pamphlets  on  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  and  with  re-publishing  one  of 
a  religious  nature.  He  had  indeed  dur¬ 
ing  his  whole  life  distinguished  himself  by 
a  facility  iit  composition  ;  and  during  the 
long  period  that  he  filled  successively  the 
offices  of  City  Solicitor  and  Town  Clerk, 
scarcely  an  Address  had  the  seal  of  the 
City  of  Oxford  attached  to  it,  which  did 
not  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Wm.T. 
He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Grosvenor,  gent,  de¬ 
scended  from  a  branch  of  ihe  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  that  name,  apd,  secondly,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haw¬ 
kins.  By  his  first  wife  he  has  left  eight 
surviving  children ;  William  F.lias,  a  King’s 
Counsel  and  Recorder  of  Oxford,  Thomas 
Henry,  Daniel,  both  Attornies  at  Law  ; 
George,  in  holy  orders,  and  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  5  Frances,  married 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith  ;  Eliza-Char- 
lotte,  married  to  William  Warren,  of  Tru¬ 
ro,  esq.;  and  Ann.  During  his  life  Sir 
Waj.  T.  made  a  considerable  benefac¬ 
tion  to  the  City  of  Oxford,  the  trusts  of 
which,  by  his  will,  he  has  declared  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  number  of 
the  widows  of  poor  Freemen. 

This  worthy  old  gentleman  met  with  a 
providential  escape  in  February  last,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  communicated  to 
us  in  the  following  narrative,  induced 
thereto  by  the  accidents  which  had  then 
lately  befallen  Lady  Mostyn  and  Mrs. 
Brodie  : 

“  Sir  William  and  Lady  Taunton  had 
been  dining  with  a  gentleman  in  Brewer’s- 
lane  in  Oxford  on  Thursday  the  23d  of 
February  last.  Soon  after  ten  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  it  being  quite  dark,  their  car¬ 
riage  was  announced,  and  they  left  the 
party,  and  had  scarcely  seated  themselves 
in  the  carriage  (the  coachman  and  foot- 
boy  being  on  the  box)  before  the  sudden 
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plunging  of  one  of  the  horses  caused  one 
of  the  reins  to  snap,  and  the  coachman 
in  endeavouring  to  recover  them  lost  his 
seat  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  horses 
immediately  went  away  at  full  speed, 
grating  the  walls  of  Pembroke  College  as 
they  passed  along;  at  the  end  of  Drew, 
er’s-lane  they  turned  up  the  street  to¬ 
wards  Carfax,  there  they  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner, and  went  down  the  Butcher-row;  again 
they  turned  another  sharp  angle  into  the 
turnpike-road  towards  Botley,  when  Sir 
William  placed  his  hope  that  the  horses 
would  be  stopped  by  the  turnpike-gate, 
but  they  went  against  the  gate  with  such 
force  that  they  instantly  burst  it  open. 
The  people  at  the  gate  endeavoured  to 
overtake  them,  but  their  pace  was  too  ra¬ 
pid  for  any  one  to  reach  them  ;  from 
thence  they  proceeded  along  the  Botley 
causeway,  and  passed  five  bridges,  a  mail- 
coach,  and  a  waggon.  During  this  peri¬ 
lous  journey  the  little  foot-hoy  contrived 
to  get  from  the  box  and  reach  the  foot¬ 
board,  from  the  foot-board  he  walked 
along  the  carriage  (the  horses  still  con¬ 
tinuing  at  full  spe*-d)  and  got  to  their 
heads,  and  then  by  laying  hold  of  the 
reins,  slopped  them  just  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  bank  leading  into  the  meadow  ad¬ 
joining  the  road. 

“To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
road,  it  will  appear  next  to  a  miracle  that 
they  travelled  so  far  without  the  slightest 
injury,  having  turned  in  safety  all  the  sharp 
corners  between  the  place  from  whence 
they  started  and  where  they  stopped  ;  hav¬ 
ing  passed  a  waggon  and  a  mail-coach  in  a 
n  irrow  part  of  the  causeway ,  and  run  against 
the  chain  or  curb  stones  of  the  different 
bridges  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
above  all,  the  little  boy  so  managing  in 
the  dark,  having  uothing  but  the  carriage- 
lamps  to  light  the  way,  and  the  horses 
being  in  full  gallop,  to  walk  along  the 
pole  of  the  carriage  and  get  at  the  rein-, 
is  something  above  praise,  and  exceeds 
all  belief.  rI  he  space  the  horses  ran  is 
upwards  of  thiee  quarters  of  a  mile,  and, 
except  as  to  a  very  short  part,  is  vrith. 
out  any  boundary-fence  on  either  side  ; 
and  thus  to  escape  without  any  accident 
should  afford  a  lesson  to  all  who  may  he 
placed  in  a  similar  situation,  not  to  leave 
the  carriage,  but  wait  patiently  for  what 
may  befal  them.” 

Thomas  Smith,  Jun.  Esq.  B.  A. 

July  SO.  At  the  house  of  his  father. 
North  End,  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 
Smith,  jun.  esq.  youngest  son  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith,  esq.  Distillery,  Whitechapel- 
road.' 

This  young  man,  no  less  distinguished 
by  natural  endowments,  than  by  his  literary 
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acquirements,  acute,  learned,  amiable,  and 
good,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink 
silently  into  the  gTave,  and  then  be  forgot¬ 
ten ;  or  to  live  only  for  a  season  in  the 
fleeting  recollection  of  his  more  immediate 
friends  and  acquaintance.  To  genius  and 
merit  like  his,  a  more  lasting  memorial  may 
be  offered,  which  shall  record  his  own  de- 
servings,  and  influence,  perhaps,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  OtllCTS. 

At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half,  this  youth 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Hooker,  an  able  and  experienced  teacher, 
who  has  long  kept  a  private  seminary  of 
great  respectability  at  Rottingdean,  near 
Brighton.  He  had  previously,  under  the 
care  of  his  excellent  mother,  made  some 
proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  learning; 
and  to  the  attention  thus  early  bestowed  on 
the  oulture  of  his  mind,  may  be  traced,  in 
some  measure,  those  habits  of  application, 
and  that  taste  for  literature,  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished.  With  Dr. 
Hooker  he  continued  five  years,  making, 
for  his  time  of  life,  great  progress,  and  ma¬ 
nifesting  an  ardent  passion  for  classical 
learning.  The  master  fully  appreciated  the 
talent  of  the  scholar,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
moval,  fearing  that  his  father  might  design 
him  for  trade,  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter, 
declaring  that  such  a  destination  would  be  a 
kind  of  literary  homicide,  and  strongly  urging 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  public  school, 
to  be  educated  for  one  of  the  English  Uni¬ 
versities. 

The  step  thus  recommended  according 
with  his  father’s  views,  he  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  entered  at  Harrow,  and  boarded  in 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  the  Head 
Master,  having  for  his  private  tutor  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Batten,  one  of  the  Assistant  Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  school.  Here,  he  soon  obtained 
those  highly  prized  tokens  of  merit  which 
mark  the  progress,  and  call  forth  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  youth  educated  in  our  best 
public  seminaries.  The  periodical  letters  to 
the  parent  from  the  Head  Master  (whose 
kinduess  and  attention  to  him  were  unre¬ 
mitted),  as  well  as  the  communications  of 
the  Tutor,  were  full  of  the  son’s  praise. 

At  Midsummer  1820,  he  quitted  Harrow, 
bearing  with  him  the  esteem  of  all,  and  nu¬ 
merous  school  prizes.  The  last  of  these 
was  of  peculiar  distinction,  given  by  the 
Governors  for  the  best  Greek  Ode  on  the 
opening  of  the  school-rooms  after  their  en¬ 
largement.  The  Ode,  publicly  recited  be¬ 
fore  a  polite,  a  numerous,  and  respectable 
audience,  was  honoured  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars,  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion. 

After  leaving  Harrow,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  placed  for  one  year  under 
the  care  and  private  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
George  Millett,  then  resident  at  Dunmow. 
Brora  him  he  received  testimonials  of  entire 
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approbation,  with  every  encouragement  to 
hope  for  distinction  in  his  future  progress. 

He  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Christmas  181.0,  and  in  October 
1821  (at  the  age  of  eighteen)  commenced 
residence. 

In  1823,  he  gained,  at  his  first  sitting,  a 
College  Scholarship.  This  to  him  was  a 
valuable  acquisition,  for  without  it  he  could 
not  have  aspired  to  a  Fellowship,  which  had 
ever  been  one  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  which,  in  Trinity  College,  is  known  to 
be  the  reward  only  of  the  most  distinguished 
merit,  ascertained  upon  strict  examination, 
and  comparative  trial.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  reach  the  time,  when,  by  the  statutes 
of  the  College,  he  could  have  become  a 
competitor  for  that  high  honour. 

With  a  frame  of  body  never  robust,  and 
a  mind  much  alive  to  sensibility,  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  1 824  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  that  malady  which,  either  entirely  gene¬ 
rated,  or  greatly  aggravated  by  intense 
study,  in  the  end  proved  so  fatal  to  him. 
As  the  time  of  his  public  examinations  ap¬ 
proached,  this  malady  rapidly  encreased ; 
and  when  that  period  had  arrived,  he  was 
advised  by  many  of  his  friends  to  forego  the 
perplexity  and  anxiety  of  the  trial.  Others, 
aware  of  the  mortification,  and,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  his  health,  of  the  probable  injury 
which  this  would  occasion  to  him,  urged 
him  on.  He  soon  decided  on  the  course  he 
should  take  ;  and  though  so  enfeebled  as  to 
require  to  be  daily  carried  to  the  Senate 
House  (the  severity  of  his  complaint  hav¬ 
ing  rendered  the  most  critical  time  for 
reading  nearly  unavailable)  he  obtained 
in  Jauuary  1825,  when  taking  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  a  respectable  mathematical  ho¬ 
nour,  that  of  senior  Optime.  Nor  did  this 
content  him  ;  for,  at  the  voluntary  clas¬ 
sical  examination  of  commencing  Bache¬ 
lors  in  the  succeeding  month,  he  again  pre¬ 
sented  himself.  I11  that  tripos,  amongst 
the  competitors  from  the  whole  University, 
he  appears  to  have  gained  the  second  place ; 
and,  amongst  those  from  his  own  College, 
the  first.  Here,  he  ought  to  have  stopped ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not. 
To  establish  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
enough  had  been  done.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  doubted  not  that,  had  he  been 
blessed  with  a  better  state  of  health,  he  had 
been  capable  of  satisfying  their  most  san¬ 
guine  wishes,  and  thought  that  his  unhappy 
condition  ought  to  have  precluded  his  con¬ 
tending  immediately  afterwards  for  the 
Chancellor’s  medals;  in  which  content,  with 
very  formidable  competitors  (the  strength 
of  his  disorder  encreasing  rapidly,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  high  symptomatica!  fever)  he 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Shortly  afterwards,  leaving  Cambridge, 
he  repaired  for  a  while  to  the  sea  side,  to 
recover,  if  possible,  his  health  :  but  in  vain  ; 
his  complaint  hud  gotten  the  better  of  his 
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constitution.  In  this  retirement,  therefore, 
having  for  some  time  endured  pains  scarcely 
supportable,  he  laid  down  his  life  amidst  the 
bitter  wailings  of  his  family,  the  deep  regret 
of  his  friends,  and  the  disappointed  expecta¬ 
tions  of  all  his  acquaintance,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  youth  of  unusual  promise. 

As  he  approached  his  latter  end,  his  suf¬ 
ferings  called  forth  new  virtues,  or  made  his 
actual  virtues  more  apparent.  His  torturing 
pains  never  forced  from  him  a  murmur  of 
complaint,  or  a  sigh  of  selfishness  ;  “  If  I 
am  to  die,  God’s  will  be  done  !  I  have  in¬ 
deed  a  wish  to  live,  not  for  myself,  but  for 
you  (my  parents)  that  I  may  by  my  death 
occasion  you  no  sorrow,  and  by  my  life, 
some  time  or  other,  repay  your  many  many 
kindnesses.”  His  own  motto,  “  Mediis  tran- 
quillus  in  undis,”  may  thus,  in  him,  be  said 
to  have  been  illustrated.  No  person  could 
suffer  more,  or  complain  less. 

It  was  the  painful  duty  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  to  wait  upon  this  youth,  and 
to  administer,  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  the 
last  consolations  of  religion,  the  blessed  me¬ 
morial  of  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  to  visit 
no  common  person.  He  expected  to  be  in¬ 
terrogated  “respecting  the  faith  that  was 
in  him,”  and  “  he  was  prepared  to  give  an 
answer.”  The  questions  were  indeed,  many, 
pertinent,  and  important.  The  replies  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  satisfaction,  and  to  accord 
with  the  youth’s  own  notions  of  religion. 
But  the  wonder  was,  how  one  so  young,  so 
devoted  to  other  studies,  and  so  occupied 
by  them,  should  have  become  so  versed  in 
Scriptural  doctrine.  This  was  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  never  neglected  to 
read  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  daily, 
and  to  meditate  upon  them. 

He  made  his  will :  for,  with  allowances 
neither  great,  nor  unusually  liberal,  but  with 
moderation  in  his  wants,  and  fixed  habits  of 
frugality  and  method,  he  had  property  to 
bequeath.  To  his  most  esteemed  College 
friends  he  leaves,  amongst  other  things, 
some  of  his  books.  To  one  of  them,  three 
days  before  his  decease,  he  addressed  a  last 
letter.  He  wrote  nothing  afterwards,  and 
the  letter  is  too  characteristic  of  what  has 
been  said  of  this  excellent  youth,  to  be  here 

omitted.  “  My  dear - I  write  to  you, 

while  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  scarcely 
able  to  hold  my  pen.  I  am  very  ill,  and  suf¬ 
fer  great  pain — very  great  indeed.  My  flesh 
and  strength  have  almost  utterly  departed 
from  me,  and  I  fear  that  I  cannot  live  much 
longer.  It  would  have  been  a  comfort  and 
a  gratification  to  me  to  have  seen  you  in  the 
midst  of  this  my  severe  trial  ;  but  I  suppose 
that  you  are  unable  to  leave  Cambridge. 
Still,  be  assured,  that  if  this  painful  dis¬ 
temper  carries  me  to  the  grave,  you  shall 
not  be  without  some  token  of  my  remem¬ 
brance.  Farewell,  and  believe  me,  living 


or  dying,  my  dear  —  -■  your  very  affec¬ 
tionate  friend,  Thomas  Smith.” 

To  this  an  answer  was  received  in  course 
of  post,  breathing,  with  respect  to  him,  the 
strongest  attachment  and  kindest  feelings. 
It  did  honour  alike  to  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  writer,  who,  though  he  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  in  person,  unfortunately  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  until  an  hour  or  two  after  the  decease  of 
his  friend. 

Besides  rings  to  various  individuals,  in¬ 
cluding  his  several  teachers,  he  has  left  in 
particular  instances,  small  sums  of  money  ; 
and  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  a  legacy  in 
the  following  terms,  words  too  dear  ever  to 

be  forgotten — “  to  the  Rev.  — - of - ■ 

from  whose  visit  to  me  in  the  country,  I  have 
derived  much  spiritual  consolation  and  com¬ 
fort,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds;  which 
6um  I  hope  he  will  consent  to  accept  in 
humble  token  of  my  gratitude.” 

Would  to  God,  this  legacy,  as  unexpect¬ 
ed  as  it  was  undeserved,  had  remained  for 
ever  unheard  of, — 

Testamentum  ad  Groecas  Kalendas  resig- 
nandum  ! 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  brief  history 
of  this  short-lived,  but  long  and  fondly  to 
be  remembered  young  man  ! 

Ostendunt  terris  huuc  tantum  fata,  neque 
ultra 
Esse  sinunt. 

His  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  vault  in  the  Church-yard  of  Little  Il¬ 
ford,  Essex. 


Miles  Barne,  Esq. 

Sept.  8.  At  Sotterley  Hall,  Suffolk,  in 
his  80th  year.  Miles  Barne,  esq.  He 
was  born  iu  Grosvenor-square,  May  22, 
1 746,  O.  S.  the  only  son  ot  the  late  M  lies 
Barne,  esq.  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth, 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nathaniel 
Klwick,  esq.  of  May-place,  iu  the  parish 
of  Crayford,  Kent,  and  sometime  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Madras  iu  the  East  Indies.  The 
deceased  served  the  office  of  High  She¬ 
riff  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  1790,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  family  borough  of  Dun- 
wich,  for  which  he  continued  to  sit  till  the 
genera!  election  in  1796,  when  his  second 
brother,  Snowdon  Barne,  esq.  (of  whom 
we  gave  a  memoir  in  our  July  Magazine, 
p.  89),  was  chosen  in  his  room.  From 
that  time  he  resided  almost  constantly  at 
Sotterley,  in  retirement,  seeing  very  few 
persons  except  his  near  connections  and 
relations.  Though  penurious  in  some 
points  with  regard  to  his  oven  comforts,  he 
was  liberality  itself  with  regard  to  those 
of  others,  of  which  numberless  and  irre- 
fragible  proofs  might  be  advanced.  He 
was  a  most  kind  and  generous  landlord, 
and  never  could  be  induced  to  distrain 
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any  of  his  tenants.  He  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  doctrines  of  our  most  holy 
religion,  and,  unless  prevented  by  severe 
illness,  never  failed  to  attend  its  ordi¬ 
nances  at  his  parish  church.  Having 
died  a  bachelor,  be  is  succeeded  in  bis 
paternal  estates,  which  are  situated  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  by 
his  uc-x:  brother  of  the  half-blood,  Ba;ne 
Barne,  esq.  late  Commissioner  of  the  Tax 
Office  •,  and  he  has  devised  those  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  to  his  young¬ 
est  brother,  the  Rev.  Tiios  Barne,  Chap¬ 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  late 
Rector  of  Botterley. 


Thomas  Giddy,  Esa. 

Ji<lj  22.  At  Penzance,  Cornwall,  aged 
84,  Thomas  Giddy,  Esq.  He  was  born  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1711,  (O.  S.) — the 
youngest  son  of  Mr.  John  Giddy,  of  Tre- 
layse,  near  Truro,  and  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Edw.  Giddy  of  St.  Er.h,  the  father  of  Da¬ 
vies  Gdoeit,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Bodmin.  His 
classical  education  he  owed  to  that  excel¬ 
lent  master  of  the  Grammar-school  at 
Truro,  Mr.  George  Conon  ;  and  such  was 
his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
that  in  running  the  school-boy’s  race,  he 
soon  ieft  all  competitors  behind  him.  His 
early  inclination  was  to  the  Church  ;  hut 
as  oive  of  the  family  was  already  destined 
for  the  cieiical  profession,  he  was  placed 
with  Mr.  George  I’reweek,  at  Penzance, 
w  ith  whom  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  en¬ 
tile  satisfaction  of  that  eminent  surgeon. 
Nor  was  it  less  gratifying  to  observe  his 
assiduity  in  attending  the  hospitals,  and 
lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  me¬ 
dical  science,  in  Loudon.  Among  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  men  of  that  day,  were  Dr.  Hugh 
Smyth,  and  Dr.  William  Hunter  ;  and  of 
Hunter’s  splendid  abilities,  both  as  a  Lec¬ 
turer  and  an  Oraior,  Mr.  Giddy  spoke  al¬ 
ways  with  pleasure.  Fiom  Lon  ion  return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  county,  Mr.  Giddy  com¬ 
menced  his  medical  career  at  Truro,  and 
not  long  af  er  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Wulcot,  of  Penryn,  who  was 
nearly^  related  to  Dr.  John  Wo  cot,  the  no¬ 
torious  Peter  Pindar.  She  is  now  the  last 
liueal  descendant  of  Lbe  Wolcots.  His  pro-, 
fe>sional  skill  was  soon  appreciated  and 
crowned  with  success.  About  ten  years 
he  resided  at  Truro;  whence,  owing 
to  a  pulmonary  affection,  he  removed,  in 
1774,  to  Peozance,  a  climate  more  con¬ 
genial,  where  he  bad  formerly  enjoyed  un¬ 
interrupted  health.  When  he  lei C  Truro 
he  was  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption.  Yet  from  that  time 
even  to  the  age  of  84,  he  passed  this  life 
without  the  least  complaint,  except  slight 
casual  attacks  of  gout. — In  1782,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Pc  zauce  ;  he  held  the  office  of  Chief 
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Magistrate  of  the  Town  no  les*  than  ten 
times,  an  event  probably  unprecedented 
in  a  charter  similarly  constituted,  where 
no  Mayor  can  stand  over  for  two  years  to¬ 
gether.  During  his  Mayoralties,  two  ad¬ 
ditions  were  made  to  the  Chapel-yard ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  attending  Bi¬ 
shops  Ross  and  Pelham  to  the  Consecra¬ 
tion.  The  Recordership  of  the  Town  be¬ 
coming  twice  vacant,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
swear  the  late  and  present  Lords  Falmouth 
into  that  office.  In  1792,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  deluged  with  the  effusions  of 
Paine,  Volney,  and  other  Deistical  writers, 
assisted  by  Coriespouding  Societies  in 
league  with  republican  France,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  anarchy  among  man¬ 
kind  and  all  its  train  of  evils,  for  the  coun¬ 
teracting  of  which  a  society  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  L'ondon  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  called  “  the  Society  for  protecting 
Liberty  and  Properly  against  Republicans 
and  Levellers,”  Mr.  Giddy  came  forward 
a  champion  in  the  cause  of  sound  Religion 
and  of  good  government;  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  branch  was  formed  at  Penzance 
bv  his  exertions,  and  many  valuable  tracts 
obtained  and  circulated  through  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  lie  was  a  retiring,  unobtru¬ 
sive  character :  yet  he  enjoyed  society7; 
and  from  his  comprehensive  mind  and  lite¬ 
rary  acquirements  he  was  eagerly  sought 
after  byr  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  social  talents.  In  convivial  meetings 
he  was  lively  and  entertaining;  and  amidst 
genuine  wit,  which  was  sure  to  excite  mirth 
and  hilarity,  he  was  not  so  fastidious  as  to 
despise  a  puu,  however  low  a  pun  may  be 
in  the  view  of  pretended  wisdom.  But 
never  did  lie  use  an  expression  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed.  His  mind  was  of  that  ffim  class 
that  no  irritation  could  fora  moment  throw 
him  offhisguard.  In  domestic  life  he  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  kind  parent,  and  a 
friend  ready  to  submit  to  any  privation  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  others.  I o  sum 
up  the  whole,  he  was  unaffectedly  learned, 
unostentatiously  benevolent.  Innovation 
he  disliked  in  any  shape  ;  but  he  was  not 
a  bigoto  And  of  his  opinions  he  made  no 
popular  display.  His  Religion  was  the 
Religion  of  the  heart.  It  was  built,  indeed, 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  sa¬ 
cred  truths  which  were  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  his  Redeemer.  Thus,  then,  lie  lived, 

“  doing  justice,  loving  mercy',  and  walking 
humbly  with  his  God.'’  And  he  died  as 
he  had  lived  ;  for  he  died  a  Christian  ! 

Mr.  Robert  Graves. 

Sept.  2.  At  his  house  in  the  Hampstead- 
road,  aged  off,  Mr.  Robert  Graves,  well 
known  for  his  intelligence  in  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fine  Arts. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Graves, 

of 


of  Calharine-street  in  the  Strand,  whose 
most  curious  collection  of  Hooks  and 
Prints  were  sold  alter  his  death  in  1804 
by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  and  Mr. 
King,  in  a  sale  of  more  than  30  days.— 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Navy  in  early  life,  and 
during  several  years’  actual  seiviee  he 
visited  various  parts  of  the  globe-  but  the 
bias  of  his  mind  inclining  to  the  Arts,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Navy,  and  commenced 
a  close  application  to  Chalcograph y.  At 
the  sale  of  his  father’s  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  he  commenced  the  forming  of  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  Engravings,  which  he  continued 
for  several  yens,  and  rendered  it  nearly 
complete  in  the  finest  works  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  This  Mr.  Graves  sold  in 
1812  to  Mr.  Woodburn  ;  and  they  have 
since  been  dispersed  among  the  different 
great  collections.  Alter  having  disposed 
of  this,  which  had  bten  the  labour  of 
many  years,  he  persevered  in  his  favour¬ 
ite  pursuit,  and  until  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death  he  continued  to  add  to  his 
stores. 

But  his  principal  amusement  was  a 
work,  which  at  present  remains  unpub¬ 
lished,  a  Biographical  Catalogue  of  all 
those  illustrious  Foreigners  who  have  vi¬ 
sited  England,  or  are  materially  Connect¬ 
ed  with  English  History,  extracted  from 
almost  all  possible  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  was  begun  by  the  late  Joseph 
Gulston,  esq.  who  employed  continually 
a  number  of  persons  to  extract  from 
works  in  all  languages  the  names  of  those 
connected  with  this  object,  and  since  his 
death  continued  first  by  Mr.  Graves’s  fa¬ 
ther,  and  then  by  himself.  It  contains 
also  a  description  of  all  the  engraved 
Poitraits  (in  the  manner  of  Bromley) 
known  to  exist  of  such  distinguished  cha¬ 
racters.  He  has  likewise  left  many  other 
NLsS.  relative  to  this  interesting  study. 

Few  ever  equalled  the  deceased  for 
acuteness  of  judgment,  good  ta-te,  and 
deep  historical  knowledge  j  his  opinion 
was  so  universally  allowed  in  regard  to 
engravings,  that  almost  all  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  collections  sold  of  late  years  by  pub¬ 
lic  auction  were  submitted  to  him  for  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  amongst  many  others,  the 
Catalogues  of  Ibbot,  Townley,  Bindley, 
Dowries « el  I,  and  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  attest 
his  superior  intelligence,  which  contribut¬ 
ed  greatly  to  the  high  prices  obtained  iu 
these  sales.  His  great  attention  to  por¬ 
traits  led  bis  eye  with  certainty  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  resemblance,  and  many  hundred 
such  original  pictures  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  his  diligtnee  and  s'udy.  His 
death  is  much  regretted  by  bis  numerous 
farnilv  and  friends. 
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Robert  Preston,  Jun.  Esq. 

July  22.  Whilst  proceeding  to  France, 
on  board  the  steam-packer  Eclipse,  aged 
33,  Robert  Preston,  jun.  Esq.  of  Liverpdol, 
Distiller. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Robert  Preston, 
F.>q.  of  Liverpool  ;  and  after  having  en¬ 
dured  a  long  state  of  deprivation  and  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  complaint  in  his  chest,  in 
which  lie  exercised  uncommon  fortitude, 
«as  induced  to  proceed  to  Paris,  to  con¬ 
sult  Professor  Laeotc ;  in  which  attempt 
he  unhappily  fe'l  a  victim  to  his  disease. 

If  private  talent  and  worth  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  perpetuate  a  name,  that  uf  the 
deceased  would  be  imperishable.  He  was 
mild,  affable,  beneficent  without  o->tenta- 
tation  ;  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  ful¬ 
filling  all  his  engagements,  and  manifested 
a  most  perfect  sense  of  honour  and  pro¬ 
priety.  As  a  husband  and  parent,  he  was 
kind  and  indulgent  ;  as  a  friend,  steadfast 
and  true;  tolerant  and  liberal  in  his  opi¬ 
nions,  he  was  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 
Though  disease  had  enfeebled  his  body, 
his  mind  seemed  to  shine  with  additional 
lustre. 

As  a  man  of  business,  few  possessed 
such  eminent  qualifications ;  his  quickness 
of  parts  enabled  him  to  plan  and  execute 
with  astonishing  facility,  till  disease  para¬ 
lyzed  his  personal  exertions.  Of  unsullied 
integrity,  his  frank  demeanor  and  inge¬ 
nious  disposition  invited  and  justified  con¬ 
fidence. 

He  has  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 
He  was  buried  at  Broadstairs. 

Mr.  James  Eaton. 

Sept.  19.  At  Islip,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  23,  Mr.  James  Eaton,  a  Compositor 
in  the  printing-office  of  Messrs.  Nichols 
and  8oo.  He  was  early  left  act  orphan  ; 
but  had  the  happiness  of  being  initiated  in 
religion  and  useful  learning.  fir>t  by  a  kind 
uncle,  who  acted  the  pait  of  a  parent  by 
him,  and  secondly,  by  being  placed  in 
that  excellent  seminary,  Christ’s  Hospital. 
He  was  from  that  establishment  bound 
apprentice  with  the  Printers  of  this  Mis¬ 
cellany  ;  and  soon  so  ingratiated  himself 
into  their  good  opinon,  as  to  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  a  son  than  a 
dependant.  The  precepts  he  imbibed  at 
home  and  at  school  had  an  evident  good 
effect  on  his  Me  and  conduct  ;  and  from 
the  Christian  patience  and  resignation 
evinced  bv  him  in  his  long  illness  we 
may  humbly  hope,  that  though  he  has  died 
young,  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  his  eternal  happiness.  His  relatives 
and  his  friends  cannot,  however,  but  la¬ 
ment  their  lo6s. 


Obituary. — Robert  Preston,  Jun.  Esq. 
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CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Aged  82,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Biddle ,  Vicar 
of  Bishops  Frome,  Hereford.  He  was  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  M.  A.  1769  ; 
and  was  presented  to  Bishops  Frome  in  17.97, 
by  R.  C.  Hoptou,  esq. 

At  Lewes,  the  Rev.  Hrm.  G Wynne,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Michael  in  that  town,  and  of  Den¬ 
ton,  Sussex.  He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Wra. 
Gwynne,  Rector  of  St.  Peter,  Lewes,  and  of 
Hamsey,  Sussex,  who  died  in  1818.  He 
was  presented  to  both  his  livings  by  the 
King  ;  to  Denton  in  1800,  and  to  St.  Mi- 
ohael,  Lewes,  in  1813. 

At  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  after  only  four 
days’  illness,  the  Rev.  Sam.  How ,  Rector  of 
Winterbourne  Strickland,  Dorset,  and  of 
Southlcigh,  Devon.  He  was  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  M.  A.  17.96;  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  that  year  to  his  Dorset  living  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  and  was  instituted 
to  the  Devonshire  one  in  1799,  on  his  own 
presentation. 

The  Rev.  Rob.  Knight,  Rector  of  Huish, 
Devon,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  17.99, 
by  the  “  Rev.  Robert  Knight.” 

At  Gloucester,  aged  25,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Dawson  Massy,  fourth  son  of  Hugh, 
third  and  late  Lord  Massy,  and  brother  to 
the  present  Peer.  He  was  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  M.  A.  1822. 

The  Rev.  John  Richards,  Rector  of  South 
Farmbormigh,  Wilts,  and  Vicar  of  East  Lul- 
worth,  Dorset.  To  the  former  church  he 
was  presented  by  H.  Wilmot,  esq.  in  1778, 
to  the  latter  by  the  King  (by  lapse)  in  1787. 

July  9.  At  Haydon  Bridge,  aged  51 ,  the 
Rev.  Sam.  Rich.  Hartley.  He  was  a  Student 
of  Eman.  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  17.98, 
M.  A.  1801  ;  he  was  formerly  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Carlisle,  and  Per¬ 
petual  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s  in  that  city,  of 
both  which  situations  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
are  Patrons. 

July  19.  At  his  father’s  house,  at  Ged- 
diugton,  Northampt.  the  Rev.  Henry  Boulton , 
Vicar  of  Sibsey,  Line.  He  was  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  LL.  B  1812. 

July  22.  At  the  Vicarage,  Buckland, 
Berks,  aged  83,  John  Rawbone,  D.  D.  Vicar 
of  that  place,  and  Rector  of  Hatford  in  the 
same  Co.  He  was  matriculated  of  Magdalen 
Hall  in  December,  1761  ;  proceeded  B.  A. 
of  Magdalen  College,  1765;  M.  A.  1768; 
B.  D.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  1787;  D.  D.  of 
Magdalen  College,  1804.  He  was  formerly 
Vicar  of  Cheddar,  Som.;  Chaplain  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College;  and  for  many  years  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  University. 
He  was  presented  to  Hatford  in  1804,  by 
Mrs.  Uvedale  ;  and  to  Buckland  in  1  805,  by 
the  “Rev.  J.  Rawbone.”  The  Doctor’s 
character  was  truly  amiable  :  a  good  fa¬ 
ther,  an  affectionate  husband,  a  zealous  and 
benevolent  friend.  His  only  daughter  was 
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married  Feb.  14,  1805,  to  Cant.  Rolles, 
R.  N. 

July  24.  At  Cheriton,  Hants,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Ferrers ,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
of  Wroughton,  Wilts;  Chaplain  in  Ordi¬ 
nary  to  the  King ;  and  brother  to  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Ferrers,  Rector  of  Beddington,  Surrey. 
He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1774,  was  presented  to  Wroughton  in  1779 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Cheriton 
in  the  following  year  by  the  same  patron, 
and  was  made  a  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Majesty  in  1793.  Mr.  Ferrers  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  excellent  classical  jeu-d'  esprit, 
published  in  1817,  under  the  title  of  “  Cla- 
vis  Hogarthiana;  or,  Illustrations  of  Ho¬ 
garth,  i.e.  Hogarth  illustrated  from  passages 
in  authors  he  never  read,  and  could  not  un¬ 
derstand;”  8vo.  (See  vol.  lxxxviii.  ii.  41.) 
This  Tract  is  incorporated  in  the  third 
volume  of  Nichols’s  edition  of  “  Hogarth’s 
Works.”  Mr.  Ferrers’s  library  will  soon  be 
dispersed  by  Mr  Sotheby. 

July  25.  At  the  house  of  F.  Story,  esq. 
in  Thirsk,  co.  York,  aged  88,  the  Rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  Story ,  late  of  Garstang,  Lane. 

July  29  In  Bruton-st.  the  Rev.  Francis 
Haggitt,  D.  D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
King,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Rector 
of  Nuneham  Courtney,  Oxfordsh.  He  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1780; 
M.  A.  1783.  He  was  presented  to  Nune¬ 
ham  Courtney  by  Earl  Harcourt  in  1786  ; 
was  made  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty  in  1787; 
and  being  Chaplain  to  Bp.  Barrington,  was 
presented  by  his  Lordship  to  the  tenth 
Prebendal  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral  in 
1794.  In  1809  he  proceeded  D.  D. ;  in 
1810  he  published  in  4to,  a  “Sermon 
preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall, 
Jan.  21,  1810,  at  the  Consecration  of  Dr. 
Sparke,  Bp.  of  Chester.”  At  the  Encoenia 
at  Oxford  in  July  that  year  he  was  admitted 
D.  D.  of  that  University;  and  on  the  27th 
of  December  he  lost  his  first  wife.  Dr. 
Haggitt  married  again,  and  had  a  son  bom 
June  19,  1824.  In  1812  he  interested  him¬ 
self  on  Economy  in  Bread,  addressing  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Bp.  of  Durham  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (see  vol.  lxxxii.  ii.  240.)  In  1814  he 
published  “The  Conduct  and  Pretensions 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Oxfordshire,” 
8vo ;  and  in  1819  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Judges  of  Assize  at  Durham,  Aug.  10, 
1819.  The  latter  contains  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  crime,  and  the 
increase  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  was 
much  commended  and  quoted  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline. 

Aug.  5.  At  EUesborough,  Bucks,  aged  37, 
the  Rev.  John  Lcveson  Hamilton ,  Rector 
of  that  parish,  to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1823.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Vice-adm.  Thomas  Hamilton. 

Aug.  6.  At  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster, 
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aged  75,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Smedley ,  Rector 
of  Powderham  and  of  North  Bowey,  Devon  ; 
Ciifton  Maubank,  Dorset;  Vicar  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Abbas  in  the  latter  county ;  late  and 
for  40  years  an  Usher  in  Westminster 
School.  He  was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  de¬ 
grees  of  B.  A.  1773,  M.  A.  1776.  In  1810 
he  published  by  subscription,  with  very 
liberal  support,  “  Erin,  a  geographical 
Poem,”  which  is  amply  reviewed  in  vol. 
r.xxx.  ii.  57 — 6'0.  He  was  presented  to  Brad¬ 
ford  Abbas  in  1812  by  the  Earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge;  to  North  Bovey  in  1816  by  Vis¬ 
count  Courtney  ;  to  Powderham  in  the  same 
year  by  H.  Wrotteslev,  esq.  and  others : 
and  to  Clifton  Maubank  recently.  As  a 
poet  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Smedley,  Fel¬ 
low’  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  is  now 
distinguished,  having  obtained  more  than 
one  prize  at  that  University. 

Aug.  10.  At  Muddiford,  Som.  after  a 
severe  illness  borne  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Evans , 
Rector  of  South  Heston,  Line,  to  which 
he  was  presented  in  1782  by  the  King  as 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  for  twenty-six  years 
one  of  the  Vicars  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Aug.  13.  At  Alverstoke  Rectory,  near 
Gosport,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Aug.  North,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Winchester,  Registrar  of  the 
Diocese,  Rector  of  Alverstoke  and  Havant, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Gosport.  He  was 
the  third  son,  seventh  and  youngest  child 
of  the  late  Bp.  of  Winchester,  by  his  wife 
Henrietta  Maria,  dau.  and  coh.  of  J.  Ban¬ 
nister,  esq.  He  was  presented  by  his  father  to 
Gosport  in  1802,  to  Alverstoke  and  Havant 
in  1809,  and  to  his  Prebend  in  1812.  He 
married,  March  11,  1808,  Rachael,  2d  dau. 
of  Thomas  Jarvis,  esq.  of  Laverstoke-house, 
Hants,  and  had  issue,  a  son,  Brownlow,  and 
three  daughters  Rachael,  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  Caroline. 

Aug.  15.  After  a  short  illness,  aged  55, 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris,  of  Blaenywern, 
Card.  Incumbent  of  the  chapelries  of  Llan- 
son  and  Llandawg,  Carm.  to  the  former  of 
which  he  was  presented  in  1815,  by  Gor. 
Thomas,  esq.  and  to  the  latter  in  1818,  by 
the  Prebendary  of  Llandawg. 

Aug.  26.  At  Barlby,  near  Selby,  aged 
38,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Braine ,  Vicar  of  West 
Wittering,  near  Chichester,  Perpet.  Curate 
of  Barlby  and  of  Barlow,  W.  Yorksh.  To 
the  two  latter  churches  he  was  preferred  in 
1812;  to  Wittering  within  the  last  four  vearg. 
H  e  has  left  a  widow  and  nine  children. 

Sept.  3.  At  South  Kilviuglon,  near 
Thirsk,  trie  Rev.  John  Green,  Rector  of 
that  place,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 
He  took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  1777,  M.  A. 
1780,  B.  D.  1787;  and  was  presented  to  his 
Rectory  by  his  College  in  1808. 

Sept.  ti.  At  Powerscourt,  co.  Wicklow,  of 
cholera  morbus,  occasioned  by  eating  too 


freely  of  fruit,  aged  32,  tiie  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Edw.  IVingdeld ,  second  son  of  John,  4th 
Vise.  Powerscourt,  by  his  1st  wife  Catharine, 
2d  dau.  of  John,  1st  Earl  of  Clanwllliam, 
and  uncle  of  the  present  and  6th  Vise.  Pow¬ 
erscourt.  He  married  April  12,  1819, 

Louisa  Joan,  3d  dau.  of  late  Hon.  George 
Jocelyn,  grand-dau.  of  the  first,  and  cousin 
to  the  present  and  third  Earl  of  Roden.  Mr. 
Wingfield  was  a  gentleman  of  unaffected  piety 
and  tr  uly  Christian  benevolence,  the  zealous 
advocate  and  promoter  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Bible  Societies ;  and  one  of  the  seven 
Protestant  Clergymen  who  lately  challenged 
the  Carlow  Priests  to  meet  them  in  public 
disputation. 

Sept.  8.  At  King’s  Swinford,  Staff,  aged  76, 
the  Rev.  John  Bradley ,  Vicar  of  Sedgley, 
to  which  church  he  was  presented  in  1817, 
by  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward. 

Sept.  10.  At  Shenfield-place,  Essex,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Tower ,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Brentwood.  He  was  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Camb.  B.  A.  1805,  M.A.  1808,  and  was 
presented  to  Brentwood  in  1806,  by  Christ. 
Tower,  esq. 

Sept.  13.  At  the  Bristol  Hotwells,  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Johnson,  late  Rector  of  Hinton 
Blewett,  Som.  and  Vicar  of  Langford  cum 
Faringdon,  Oxf.  He  was  of  Merton  Coll. 
Oxf.  M.  A.  1783,  B.  D.  1 807.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Langford  in  1806  by  Rev.  Rich. 
Hart,  and  to  Hinton  in  1  807  by  Rev.  Geo. 
Johnson. 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Jan.  27.  At  Stockwell,  Eliz.  wife  of  F. 
Henderson,  esq.  after  a  severe  illness  of 
nearly  eleven  months. 

Aug.  16.  At  Streatham  Paragon,  aged 
72,  Sam.  Hayward,  esq.  many  years  Deputy 
of  Bread-st.  Ward. 

Aug.  19.  At  Kentish-town,  aged  60, 
W  m.  W  est,  esq.  many  years  an  eminent  so¬ 
licitor  in  Gray’s-inn. 

Aug.  20.  In  Marsh-st.  Walthamstow, 
aged  74,  J.  Corbett,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  At  Streatham,  Jane,  wife  of 
Ralph  Fenwick,  esq. 

Aug.  20.  Aged  69,  Eliz.  wife  of  Rob. 
Loxham,  esq.  of  Hale-end,  Walthamstow. 

Aug.  23.  At  Camberwell,  aged  86,  Martha, 
widow  of  Thos.  Rich,  esq.  of  Bermondsey. 

Aug.  23.  At  Camberwell,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Forbes. 

Aug.  23.  In  Albemarle-st.T>ady  Elphin- 
stone.  She  was  the  youngest  dau.  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Elliot,  of  Woollie,  co.  Roxburgh,  esq. 
She  was  first  married  to  J.  G.  Carmichael, 
of  Skirlin,  hart.;  and  afterwards,  July  31, 
1806,  to  John  Lord  Elphinstone,  who  died 
May  21,  1813.  By  him  she  had  John,  the 
present  and  13111  Imrd  Elphinstone. 
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Aug.  24.  At  St.  Thomas’s-sq.  Hackney, 
aged  80,  Edw.  Pickard,  esq. 

Aug.  25.  At  Kensington,  Eliz.  relict  of 
J.  Battye,  esq. 

Aug.  25.  Aged  6‘4,  James  Dent,  esq.  of 
Clapham. 

Aug.  28.  At  the  house  of  her  grandson, 
in  Southampton-st.  Bloomsbury,  aced  88, 
Mrs.  Pott. 

Aug.  28.  Aged  13,  Sarah  Beata,  2nd 
dau.  of  Chas.  Tootle,  esq.  of  the  Grove, 
Camberwell,  and  of  Gt.  Winchester-st. 

Aug.  29.  At  Islington,  aged  74,  Benj. 
Watson,  esq. 

Sept.  1.  At  Kennington,  aged  62,  Wm. 
Webb,  esq. 

Sept.  4.  In  his  70th  year,  Henry  Wood- 
thorpe,  esq.  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  of  whom  some  account  in  our  next. 

Sept.  5.  At  Stamford-hill,  aged  85,  Mr. 
Win.  Sanford. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  84,  Fred.  Matthew,  esq. 

Sept.  6.  At  Norwood,  aged  61,  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  Thos.  Scott,  esq.  Banker,  of  the 
firm  ofEsdaile  and  Co.  Lombard  Street. 

Sept.  7.  In  Lower  Thornhaugh-st.  Bed- 
ford-sq.  aged  74,  John  Lane,  esq. 

Sept.  9.  In  London-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  aged 
33,  Henry  Boetefeur,  esq. 

Sept.  9.  Aged  80,  Mr.  Wm.  Marsh, 
Stationer,  of  Ludgate-st.  of  w  hich  he  had 
been  an  inhabitant  fifty  years. 

Sept.  12.  At  Chelsea,  at  the  house  of 
her  father-iu-law,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clare, 
Mary  Palmer  Bishop,  of  Walton  Oaks,  Sur¬ 
rey,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sam.  Bishop,  for¬ 
merly  Head-Master  of  Merchant-Taylors’ 
School. 

Sept.  13.  At  Brompton,  aged  83,  Mary, 
widow  of  Wilshire  Emmett,  of  Wharton- 
place,  Kent,  esq.  She  was  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Honywood,  3d  bart.  of  Evington, 
Kent,  by  his  second  wife  Dorothy,  dau.  of 
Sir  Edw.  Filmer,  3d  bart.  of  East  Sutton, 
Kent;  and  was  aunt  to  the  late  Sir  John, 
and  great-aunt  to  Sir  John  Courtney,  the 
present  and  8th  baronets. 

Sept.  14.  In  Hans-place,  Sloane-street, 
aged  71 ,  Samuel  Tolfrey,  esq. 

In  Leicester-square  aged  66,  Joseph 
Knight,  esq. 

At  Hackney,  aged  66,  James  Davies,  esq. 
of  Gracechurch-street. 

In  James-street,  Buckinghain-gate,  Tho¬ 
mas  Brodie,  esq.  many  years  employed  in 
compiling  an  Index  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Sept.  15.  At  Denmark-hill,  aged  39,  Mr. 
Benj.  Lindo,  of  Wilson-street,  Finsbury-sq. 

Jane,  wife  of  Josiah  Boydell,  esq.  of 
Bethnal-green. 

Sept.  17.  In  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  Mrs.  Motte. 

Sept.  18.  In  Gulston-square,  suddenly, 
Mr.  Aaron  Cohen,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion. 

B^DtioKnsHM<E. — Aug.  25.  At  Cranficld 


Rectory,  aged  31,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev. 
James  Beard. 

Berkshire. — Aug. 22.  Capt.Mansel,  one 
of  the  Poor  Knights  of  the  Upper  Founda¬ 
tion,  Windsor  Castle. 

Lately.  At  Chaddelworth  House,  the 
wife  of  Fdw.  Waddilove,  esq. 

Sept.  1.  Aged  63,  Dorothy,  2d  dau.  of 
late  Wm.  Wiseman  Clarke,  esq.  of  Ardington. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Jane,  wife  of  Sir 
Walter-James  James,  bart.  of  Langley  Hall, 
Berks  ;  fourth  and  youngest  dau.  of  Charles 
1st  and  late  Earl  Camden,  by  Elizabeth, 
dau.  and  sole  heiress  of  Nich.  Jefferys,  of 
the  Priory,  co.  Brecknock,  esq.;  and  sister 
to  the  present  Marquess  Camden,  K.  G. 
She  was  married  to  Sir  Walter,  April  25, 
1780,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

Derbyshire. — Aug.  24.  At  Wirksworth, 
aged  23,  Mary-Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rev.  N.  Hubbersty,  B.  D.  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School. 

Devonshire. — Aug.  15.  Aged  90,  John 
Willcock,  esq.  of  Woodtown,  many  years  an 
Alderman  of  Bideford,  and  a  respectable 
merchant  there. 

Dorsetshire.— Sept.  5.  At  Blandford 
Forum,  aged  27,  of  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  Chamberlin.  During  her  last  moments 
she  exhibited  the  happiest  traits  of  a  purely 
religious  mind.  Her  abilities  for  drawing 
and  music  far  exceeded  the  common  standard 
of  female  accomplishments.  She  had  indeed 
a  method  almost  peculiar  to  herself  in  the 
execution  of  heads  and  figures  ;  and  she  has 
produced  one  excellent  copy  in  oil  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  father,  painted  by  her  grandfa¬ 
ther,  the  late  Mason  Chamberlin,  R.A. 

Essex. — Aug.  4.  At  Harwich,  Eliza, 
only  daughter  of  George  Read,  esq.  of  Crow 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

Gloucestershire. — June  19.  At  Clifton, 
the  relict  of  Sir  Geo.  Powell,  of  Heathfield, 
near  Swansea. 

Sept.  12.  On  Redcliff-hill,  Bristol,  Eliza, 
dau.  of  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  of  Wrington. 

Sept.  15.  At  Clifton  Wood,  in  his  80th 
year,  John  Clift,  esq. 

Hants. — July  27.  At  Bentworth,  W. 
Cooke,  esq.  of  Polstead  Hall. 

Aug.  17.  At  Winchester,  aged  68,  Elea¬ 
nor,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Woodd, 
esq.  formerly  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Aug.  24.  At  Southampton,  George  Red¬ 
mond  Hulbert,  esq.  of  Aston  Lodge,  Derb. 

Sept.  6.  At  Portsmouth,  on  her  return 
from  France,  aged  27,  Emma-Maria,  wife  of 
George-Bosville-Wentworth  Stacpoole,  esq. 
of  Laugharne,  Carmarthenhire. 

Herts. —  Sept.  1.  At  Cheshunt,  the 
Rev.  David  Jones,  late  pastor  to  the  C’tess 
of  Huntingdon’s  Chapel,  Swansea.  The 
Bible  Society  must  regret  his  decease,  on 
account  of  his  valuable  researches  into  the 
Breton  language. 

Sept. 
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Sq)t.  17.  At  Redheath  House,  aged  76, 
Anne,  relict  of  John  Finch,  esq. 

Kent. — Aug....  At  Canterbury,  aged  66', 
Lieut.-col.  Desborough,  of  Royal  Marines. 

Aug.  22.  At  Bedgbury,  aged  80,  the 
widow  of  John  Cartier,  esq.  formerly  Gover¬ 
nor-gen.  of  Bengal. 

Aug.  24.  At  Tunbridge-wells,  Ellen,  wife 
of  Geo.  T.  Lambart,  esq.  of  Tavistock-sq. 

Aug.  29.  At  West  Wickham,  Burton 
Morice,  esq.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Mar- 
shalsea  Court,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Bank¬ 
rupts. 

Aug.  30.  At  Wye,  aged  79,  Win,  Scuda¬ 
more,  esq. 

Sept.  4.  At  Broadstairs,  Robt.  Wilson, 
esq.  of  Wood-house,  East-Ham,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  Essex. 

Sept.  5.  At  the  Court-lodge,  Yalding, 
near  Maidstone,  Amb.  Warde,  esq. 

Sept.  12.  At  Broadstairs,  aged  61 ,  John 
Paton,  esq.  of  Bow  Church-yard. 

Lanc. — Aug.  20.  In  St.  Anne’s-street, 
Liverpool,  aged  67,  Mr.  Rich.  Wain wright, 
professor  of  music,  and  nearly  40  years  or¬ 
ganist  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

Leic. — Aug.  20.  Aged  76,  Mr.  Joshua 
Clarke,  of  Sharnford,  a  considerable  profi¬ 
cient  in  mathematicks  and  astronomy. 

Linc. — Aug.  28.  At  Fenton,  near  Gains- 
brough,  aged  83,  Thomas  Tonge,  esq. 

Middlesex. — Aug.  24.  At  Enfield,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Vincent. 

Aug.  27 .  At  Forty-hill,  Enfield,  Lieut. 
Tho.  Witherby,  of  South  Glouc.  Militia. 

Sept.  5.  At  Stanmore,  the  widow  of  Lt.- 
col.  Blair,  dau.  of  late  Adm.  Chas.  Webber. 

Sept.  9.  At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  aged 
80,  Mary,  widow  of  Rev.  Henry  Reynett,  D.D. 

Norfolk.  —  Aug.  30.  At  Houghton, 
Phoebe,  only  dau.  of  John  Ditchell,  esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Aug.  2.  At  Dal- 
lington,  near  Northampton,  Sir  John  Riggs 
Miller,  of  Ballieasey,  co.  Clare,  bart. 

Somersetshire.  —  Lately.  At  Wells, 
Miss  Knollis,  eldest  dau.  and  co-heiress  of 
late  Hon.  Col.  Knollis,  51st  regiment. 

Aug.  25.  At  Cannington,  aged  28, 
Emma,  wife  of  John  Sealy,  esq.  Banker, 
Bridgewater,  and  dau.  of  George  Lovell,  esq. 
of  Rookley  House,  Hants. 

Stafford. — Sept.  17.  Aged  24,  Susan- 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Lally, 
Rector  of  Drayton  Bassett. 

Suffolk.— -Ju ne  28.  At  Wickham-Mar- 
ket,  Alison,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Rev.  John 
Black,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Butlev. 

Aug.  18.  At  South-end  Cottage,  Lowes¬ 
toft,  aged  71,  Chas.  King,  esq.  Commander 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Aug.  23.  At  Brusyard  Hall,  Mr.  Jere¬ 
miah  Smith. 

Aug.  26.  At  Woodbridge,  aged  14, 
Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Clarkson. 

Surrey.— -Aug.  20.  Aged  78,  Soptimus 
Blackaller,  esq.  surgeon  of  Weybridge. 

Sept.  4.  At  Win.  Rayley’s,  esq.  at  Wad- 


[Sept. 

don,  near  Croydon,  aged  50,  the  relict  of 
Jas.  Green,  esq.  of  tlxe  Falcon  Glass-works. 

Sept.  17.  At  his  seat,  Hampton  Lodge, 
Edward  Beeston  Long,  esq. 

Sussex. — Aug.  25.  At  Sidlesham,  Beuj. 
Holmes,  esq.  of  Barnsbury-pl.  Islington. 

Sept.  1.  Anna,  wife  of  H.  V.  Bodicoate, 
esq.  of  Lindfield. 

Sept.  5.  By  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  gun,  William,  third  son  of  Rev.  Henry 
Warren,  Rector  of  Ashington. 

Sept.  14.  At  Brighton,  aged  88,  Wm. 
Robertson,  esq.  of  Keppell-st.  Ru3sell-sq. 
and  formerly  of  St.  Ann’s,  Jamaica. 

Warwickshire. — Aug.  24.  At  Sutton 
Coldfield,  aged  61,  Thomas  Jackson,  e«q. 

Sept.  21.  At  Leamington,  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels,  Hen.  Wm.  Knight, 
esq.  of  the  firm  of  Knight,  Jones,  and 
Knight,  St.  James’s-6q.  and  eldest  8on  of 
Wm.  Young  Knight,  esq.  of  Great  Marl- 
borough-st.  and  Barnes-common,  Surrey. 

Wiltshire. — Sept.  9.  At  the  Vicarage, 
Highworth,  aged  45,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Rev.  Edward  Rowden,  Vicar. 

Yorkshire. — Aug.  29.  At  Bridlington 
Quay,  aged  27,  John  Ditmas,  esq.  of  Walk- 
ington  Lodge,  second  son  of  Lieut.-col. 
Ditmas,  of  Beverley.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  received  a  wound. 

Aug.  31.  In  her  84th  year,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Wm.  Duffin,  esq.  of  York. 

Scotland. — June  1.  At  Edinburgh,  aged 
70,  the  relict  of  Rev.  John  Reay,  of  St. 
Peter’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Montrose. 

June  1.  In  York-pl.  Edinburgh,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Finch  Hatton. 

June  8. — At  Edinburgh,  Sir  W.  Ogilvie, 
of  Boyne,  bart.  heir  male  of  the  family  of 
Boyne,  whose  claim  to  the  Banff  Peerage  i« 
now  before  the  House  of  Peers. 

Ireland. — Lately.  In  Merrion-st.  Dub¬ 
lin,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  esq.  brother  of  Rt. 
Hon.  James  F.  and  uncle  to  Wm.  Vesey  F. 
esq.  M.  P.  for  county  ofClare. 

Aug.  1 1. — At  Duncannon  Fort,  aged  35, 
Capt.  Edward  Chabon,  58th  Regt. 

Abroad. — June  25.  On  his  passage  to 
England  from  Bombay,  aged  48,  Lieut.-Col. 
Francis  French  Staunton,  C.  B.  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  Governor  General  of  India,  and 
late  Commandant  of  Admednuggar. 

July  14.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Henry- 
Robarts,  youngest  con  of  Geo.  Hibbcrt,  esq. 
of  Portland-place. 

July  23.  At  Smyrna,  Wm.  Barker,  esq. 
aged  86  years,  65  of  which  he  had  resided  at 
that  place. 

July  <27 .  At  Leghorn,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Johnson. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  W.  N.  W.  Hewitt,  esq. 

Aug.  5.  At  Boulogne,  Henrietta  Frances, 
dau.  of  late  Dan.  iMarston,  esq.  of  St.  Ca¬ 
tharine’s  Park,  co.  Kildare,  and  niece  of  late 
Kt.  Hon.  Isaar  (’orry,  ChancelloV  t*f  the 
Exchequer  of  Ireland. 

Aug.  9. 
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Aug.  9.  At  Maravilhas,  Madeira,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Sir  Alex.  Jardiue,  hart,  of  Applegarth, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Aug.  10.  Of  apoplexy,  at  the  Baths  of 
Landeck,  in  Silesia,  Count  Billow,  Minister 
of  State  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Statesmen  of  the  age. 

Aug.  16.  At  Dieppe,  aged  64,  Geo. 
Crathome,  of  Crathome,  esq.  formerly  of 
York.  He  has  left  a  daughter  who  inherited 
the  name  and  the  estates  of  the  Tasburghs, 
and  who  married  Michael  Anne,  of  Burg- 
wallis,  esq. 

Aug.  81.  At  Rouen,  aged  63,  Philip 
Gilbert,  esq.  of  Earl’s  Court,  London. 
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Sept.  9.  At  Jersey,  Thomas  Dumnresq, 
esq.  Deputy  Commissary-General. 

Additions  to  Obituary,  Part  I. 

P.378.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Tatham  was 
Rector  of  Bishopton,  having  been  presented 
thereto  in  1806,  by  Sherbourne  Hospital. 

P.  649.  The  Rev.  A.  K.  She r son  was 
formerly  Rector  of  Fetcham,  Surrey,  to 

which  he  was  presented  in  1794,  by - 

Sherson,  M.  D.  according  to  the  will  ofMrs. 
Ann  Kirkpatrick,  by  whom  the  advowson 
wp.s  purchased  in  1788. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  August  24,  to  September  20,  1825. 


Christened 

Males  -  829 

Females  -  794 


} 


1623 


Buried. 
Males  -  686 

Females  -  650 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5 s.  per  bushel;  1  %d.  per  pound. 


} 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 
from  the  Returns  ending  September  17. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

65  10 

41  10 

26  3 

42  9 

45  9 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Sept.  26,  50s.  to  60s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Sept.  21,  42s.  f d.  per  cwt. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Sept.  22. 


Kent  Bags . 

0  s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

18/. 

0s. 

to 

20/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . ... 

0s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

Kent . 

.  16/. 

16s. 

to 

17/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

0s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Sussex . 

14/. 

15s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

Old  ditto . 

0s. 

to 

0/. 

0s. 

Essex.... . 

.  14/. 

10s. 

to 

16/. 

16s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 Z.  5s.  Straw  2/.  5s.  Clover  61.  10s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5 1.  0s.  Straw 
2 1.  4s.  Clover  6/.  6’s.  Smithfield,  Hay  5 1.  4 s.  6d.  Straw  2 1.  6s.  Clover  5 1.  Iqs. 


SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  26. 


Beef . 4s.  8 d.  to  5s. 

Mutton . 4s.  10c?.  to  5s. 

Veal .  5s.  6(1.  to  6s. 

Pork . 5s.  4c?.  to  6s. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


2  c?. 
4  c/. 

6d. 
4  d. 


Lamb .  5s.  0c?.  to  5s.  10c/. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Sept.  26  : 

Beasts .  2,911  Calves  202 

Sheep  . 22,760  Pigs  140 


COAL  MARKET,  Sept.  23,  30s.  6d.  to  42s.  9c?. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  44s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  40s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  74s.  Mottled  82s.  Od.  Curd  86s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s.  Gd. 


THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal,  Dock  Stock,  and  Fire  Office  Shares,  in 
September  1825,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey,  2150/. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  510/. — Peak 
Forest,  180/. — Rochdale,  115/. — Lancaster,  45 1. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  55/.- — 
Grand  Surrey,  50/. — Regent’s,  50/. — Kennet  and  Avon,  26/.— West  India  Dock,  215/. — 
London  Dock,  99/. — Globe,  169/. — Imperial,  120/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  VV.  CARY,  Strand.  ' 


From,  August  27,  to  Septeml 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

! 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Aug. 

O 

c\ 

O 

' 

27 

60 

60 

56 

>  07 

rain 

28 

58 

65 

60 

,  05jcloudy 

29 

60 

66 

66 

,  08, rain 

30 

66 

76 

69 

,  14  fair 

31 

68 

76 

64 

,  14  fair 

5.  1 

66 

76 

66 

,  15  fair 

2 

66 

71 

63 

,  22 j fair 

3 

58 

68 

56 

,  22!fair 

4 

56 

65 

50 

,  04  fair 

5 

54 

60 

49 

,  09|cloudy 

6 

54 

64 

57 

29,  95  cloudy 

7 

57 

65 

55 

,  77  fair 

8 

56 

67 

57 

,  69  fair 

9 

56 

68 

59 

,  76  fair 

10 

58 

68 

60 

,  65  fair,  rain  at 

11 

60 

67 

60  1 

,  64  fair  [night. 

26’,  1825,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  ri  herm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

8  o’clock 

Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 

Sept. 

0 

O 

O 

12 

61 

67 

60 

,  87  fair 

13 

66 

67 

60 

,  76, showery 

14 

60 

68 

60 

,  44|fair 

15 

61 

66 

61 

,  70  cloudy 

16 

62 

68 

64 

,  86  fair 

17 

66 

68 

62 

,  85  showery 

18 

63 

67 

64 

,  85, cloudy 

19 

6’  G 

69 

66 

,  85  cloudy 

20 

64 

69 

64 

,  82  jfair 

21 

64 

67 

58 

,  62  showery 

22 

58 

65 

55 

V* 

CO 

0 

cloudy 

23 

51 

64 

60 

30,  03 

fair 

24 

60 

66 

64 

,  10 

cloudy 

25 

60 

67 

66 

,  10 

fair 

26 

60 

66 

55 

■ 

29,  87  fair 

t  -  1 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  August  27  to  September  28,  both  inclusive. 


u. 

<L> 

(/} 

aii 

tc 


27 

29 

30 

31 
1 
3 
5 


/ 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 
26 

27 

28 


229f! 

6  228g; 

shut 


g  c 


Q  -T3 
w  <U 

<u 

O) 

cc  K 


89f90$  89 


U  JS. 
o 

a>  a 
a.  o 


u 

V 

CL 

wjoi 

V) 


O  fc. 

Qj  I 

o, 

h|!n! 

to  ! 


£ 


c 

Q> 

*  <J 
0)  w 

£  S3 


2294  39|  9 
228  j  ;83§  J 


228^87*  8$ 
229^881  1\  87| 
1  shut  86g 


88g 

87i 

86| 


I  97 4  97 1 
8  |  96$  96j 
96|96f  1 
7f|  95$95| 

95  g  94 1  | 

96  shut  . 

_  96  ‘  - 

ij  »«*! — I 

8S,  97?. - 


/ 

7.1 
'  4 

1 

2 


102§  4 
102  | 
101$  i 
100? 
100| 
100£  2 
10lf  i 
IOI424 
IO2434 
1034  4 
104  34 
104434 

1034  4 
102434 
1034  3 

103  4 

102434 

103  2g 
1024  3 
102|  3 
102434 
103  4 

103324 
103  24 


I 


Ex.  Bills,  Ex.  Bills, 
1000/.  600/. 


17  14  pm, 
15  12  pm, 
5  9  pm. 

7  3  pm. 

7  1  pm. 
par.  4  pm, 
5  8  3  pm, 
3  5  pm. 

3  5  pm. 

4  3  pm. 

5  6  pm. 

6  4  pm. 

2  4  pm. 
2  pm. 

1  pm.  1  dis. 
par.  3  pm, 
3  pm.  par, 
1  3  pm. 

3  1  pm. 
par.  3  pm. 

3  1  pm. 

4  5  pm. 

4  5  pm. 

5  4  pm. 


15  18 
13  11 
5  9 
4  pr 
7  2 
par.  3 
5  8  3 
3  5 
3  5 
3  5 

5  7 

6  4 

3  pi 

2  pj 


2  4 
4  pn 
1  4 

3  1 
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MI  N  O  It 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Genealogist  states,  that  “Among 
the  errors  of  the  new  edition  of  Debrett’s 
Peerage,  1825,  are  the  following  somewhat 
extraordinary — not  of  omission ,  but  of  com¬ 
mission.  Speaking  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Princess  Mary  Tudor ,  hj  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  Duke  of  Suffolk ,  as  the  last  instance  of 
the  marriage  of  a  Princess  of  England  with  a 
subject ,  p.  cxxxv,  he  names  thirty-one  fami¬ 
lies  ;  and  out  of  these  31, fifteen  1  believe 
that  have  no  pretension  (the  greater  part 
certainly  no  colourable  pretension)  to  this 
honour.  The  fifteen  1  allude  to  are,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland,  the  Earls 
of  Carriek,  Dartmouth,  Carlisle,  Fortescue, 
Galloway,  and  Shannon,  Viscount  Granville, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earls  of  Orrery, 
Powis,  Portsmouth,  Aberdeen,  and  Vis¬ 
count  Torrington. — On  the  other  hand. 
Lady  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  Cholmondeley,  the  Marchioness  of  Bute, 
Lord  Guilford,  and  the  Earl  of  Danmore, 
besides  many  private  families,  are  omitted. — 
A  singular  blunder  is  made  about  Lord 
Bayniug.  He  is  a  Clergyman,  but  is  con¬ 
founded  with  his  second  cousin,  Col.  Towns- 
hend,  who  commands  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  who  is  brother  to  Lord  Sydney. — The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been 
completely  transposed,  in  many  respects  for 
the  worse ;  and  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  curtail  some  families,  as  well  as  (in  the 
same  partial  spirit)  to  amplify  others.” 

N.  R.  S.  remarks  :  “  The  lines  quoted  in 
Part  i.  p.  125,  ‘These  lone  walls, ’  &c. 
were  written  by  the  Rev.  Cliarles  Davy  for 
the  purpose  of  being  placed  under  the  view 
of  Lavercost  Priorj,  drawn  by  T.  Hearne, 
engraven  by  W.  Byrne,  and  published  in 
their  ‘Antiquities,’  Dec.  21,  1780.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Davy  in  the  act  of  contemplating  the 
ruins,  was  inserted  in  this  plate  by  his 
grateful  friend  W.  Woollett.  The  figure, 
though  only  an  inch  in  lieight,  was  an  ac¬ 
curate  resemblance ;  and  from  it  Mr.  Davy 
appears  to  have  been  a  portly  episcopal-look¬ 
ing  man.— The  lines  quoted  in  p.  2,  ‘  Oh  1 
it  pities  us,’  &c.  were  written  to  accompany 
the  View  of  Malmsbury  Abbey,  drawn  by  T. 
Hearne,  engraved  by  \V.  Byrne  and  S.  Mid- 
deman,  and  published  about  the  same  time. 
— A  poem  by  Mr.  Davy,  being  a  translation 
of  some  Latin  lines  entitled  “  /Edes  Soli- 
tariae,”  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
applied  by  him  to  his  residence,  Onehouse, 
is  printed  in  “The  Suffolk  Garland,”  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  short  memoir. — Mr.  Davy, 
as  I  have  lately  heard,  attended  Woollett  in 
his  painful  illness  ;  and  read  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  over  his  grave  in  Pancras  Churchyard, 
in  such  an  impressive  manuer  as  to  draw 
tears  from  the  artist.,  who  were  present, 


among  whom  were  Hall,  Byrne,  fcc.  Wool- 
lett’s  tombstone  is  engraved  in  Smith’s  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  Pennant’s  London.” 

W.  H.  LL.  remarks  :  “  It  is  stated  in  the 
Obitnary,  p.  277,  that  the  late  Sir  Robt. 
Bateson  Harvey  was  uncle  to  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Bateson  of  Belvoir  Park,  co. 
Down. — ri  his  was  not  the  case,  but  he  was 
uncle  to  the  present  Sir  Robert  B.  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  that  Irish  Baronetage  of  Ivilloquin 
(created  12  Aug.  1789),  who  is  resident  (I 
believe)  at  Londonderry.  Sir  Robt.  Bate¬ 
son  of  Belvoir  Park,  co.  Down,  is  a  more 
distant  relation  of  Sir  R.  B.  Harvey,  amF 
his  Baronetage  is  British  (creation  3d  Oct. 
1818).”  irrobmiflE  eeiM  brion'l  let 

S.  E.  I .  remarks  :  “  The  inscription  on 
the  obverse  of  the  Gold  Coin  of  Volena, 
found  in  Mr.  Champante’s  garden  at  Tauu- 
ton  (sec  p.  26T),  should  be  ‘  D.  N.  Valeqs, 
P.  F.  Aug.’  It  is  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Roman  silver  coins  found  in  the  grounds  of 
Downing  Blake,  esq.  at  Holway,  near  Taun¬ 
ton,  in  1822.  These  coins  settle  the  point 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  surrounding  Tauuton,  from 
A.  D.  378  to  A.D.  410.”  " 

Sf.xagenarius  of  Bath  observes,  “Ad¬ 
miral  Charles  Powel-IIamilton  (whose  ser¬ 
vices  and  death  you  notice  in  Parti,  p.  562) 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  very 
antient  family  of  Powel,  of  Broadway,  Car¬ 
marthenshire,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  at 
full  length  in  several  of  the  volumes  of  Har- 
leian  MSS.  as  far  hack  as  A.  D.  382.  He 
was  son  of  Lord  Araxe  Hamilton,  by  the  co¬ 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Powel,  hart,  by  his 
wife  Judith,  heiress  of  Sir  James  Herbert  of 
Coldbrook.  Sir  Thomas  was  son  of  that 
intrepid  Judge  Sir  John  Powel,  who  so 
manfully  protected  the  Bishops  in  the  time 
of  James  II.  Howel  Powel,  esq.  the  second 
branch,  left  two  daughters  co-heircsser, 
Mary,  wife  of  John  Dalton,  esq.  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  her  cousin  John  Bevan,  esq. 
Anne,  a  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Powel,  married  Sir  Thomas  Pryce  of  New¬ 
town  Hall,  hart.  The  deceased  Admiral 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Wales,  from  the  Royal  houses  of  Stuart, 
Plantagenet,  and  Tudor,  and  from  Charle¬ 
magne.”  ,  .  ,,,  (pjg-yjjT  ai-. 

Amicus  of  Halcsworth  is  assured  that  the 
writer  of  the  Review  to  which  he  refers  is  a 
truly  conscientious  and  liberal  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  j  and  his-  sentiments, 
wo  are  persuaded,  were  not  intended ‘to 
countenance  licentiousness,  bat  to  depri^ 
cate  cant  and  hypocrisy.  *  1  *****  miF  'f 

'J  lie  address  of  (i.  T,  (p.’it 4)  is  re;" 

C.l  by  a  highly  resectable  men: 

Roh'eby  family;-  .^  --"-I*  tcijiUup  yaoiJJ  iu  to  m 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  MISS  LINLEY,  AFTERWARDS  MRS.  SHERIDAN. 

BY  the  kindness  of  a  valued  literary  friend,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  following  original  and  interesting  Letter,  from  the  pen  of  the 
accomplished  Miss  Linley  (afterwards Mrs.  Sheridan),  addressed  toller  confiden¬ 
tial  friend  Miss  Saunders.  At  the  present  time,  when  Mr.  Moore’s  Life  of 
the  celebrated  Sheridan,  reviewed  in  p.345,  is  exciting  universal  attention* *, 
and  in  which  this  amiable  and  highly-gifted  woman  forms  so  prominent  a 
character,  this  auto-biographical  sketch  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  her  life 
will  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity.  In  the  notes  we  have  occasionally  sub¬ 
joined  some  interesting  particulars,  as  related  by  Mr.  Moore,  which  tend  to 
elucidate  many  circumstances  connected  with  Miss  Linley ’s  narrative. 


Bath,  May  2,  1772. 

After  so  long  a  silence,  and  after 
the  many  unfavourable  reports  which 
must,  I  dare  say,  have  prejudiced  my 
dear  friend  against  me,  how  shall  I 
endeavour  to  vindicate  a  conduct  which 
has  but  too  much  deserved  her  cen¬ 
sure  ?  But  if  my  dear  friend  will  sus¬ 
pend  her  judgment  till  1  have  made 
her  acquainted  with  my  real  motives, 
I  flatter  myself  she  will  rather  be  in¬ 
duced  to  pity  than  condemn  me. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  last  my  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  distraction  not  to  be 
conceived  ;  but  I  little  thought  then,  I 
should  ever  be  forced  to  the  cruel  ne¬ 
cessity  of  leaving  my  friends,  and  be¬ 
coming  an  exile  from  every  thing  I 
hold  dear. 

In  your  answer  to  that  letter,  you 
hinted  that  you  thought  I  loved  Mr. 

R - ,  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of 

my  uneasiness;  but  in  that  you  as  well 
as  many  others  have  been  deceived.  I 
confess  myself  greatly  to  blame  in  my 
behaviour  to  him  ;  but  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  myself  on  this  subject,  without 
acquainting  you  with  the  first  cause  of 


every  uneasiness  and  indiscretion  I 
have  since  been  guilty  of.  Let  me, 
then,  my  dear  girl,  beg  your  patience  ; 
for  though  my  story  is  long  and  not 
very  enlivening,  yet  such  is  the  affec¬ 
tion  I  have  for  you,  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  it  possible,  by  the  various  re¬ 
ports  which  are  so  industriously  propa¬ 
gated,  I  may  entirely  lose  your  good 
opinion  and  esteem, — a  thing  of  all 
others  I  should  most  regret.  Excuse 
my  being  tedious,  and  when  you  know 
the  motive  which  induced  me  to  take 
this  last  step,  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
once  more  restore  me  to  your  friend¬ 
ship. 

At  the^age  of  twelve  years,  I  was 
brought  from  the  country,  where  I 
had  been  all  my  life,  and  introduced 
into  public,  with  a  heart  capable  of 
receiving  the  softest  impressions,  and 
too  sincere  ever  to  suspect  deceit  iri 
another.  I  was  led  intu  scenes  of  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  when  reason  and  experience 
were  not  allowed  to  assist  me  in  the 
many  temptations  which  ever  sur¬ 
rounded  a  young  girl  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  f.  But  though  my  credulity  often 


*  In  a  note,  dated  Oct.  18,  the  Publishers  inform  us  that  “the  whole  impression  of 

*  Moore’s  Life  of  Sheridan’  is  entirely  sold  off,  and  they  have  not  a  single  copy  remaining.” 
A  second  edition  in  8vo  was  published  on  the  81st. 

■f*  The  father  of  Miss  Linley  was  connected  with  the  Bath  Theatre,  of  which  his  daughter 
was  then  the  brightest  ornament,  both  in  person  and  accomplishments,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his 
“  Memoirs  of  Sheridan,”  observes  :  “  There  has  seldom,  perhaps,  existed  a  finer  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  those  qualities  that  attract  both  eye  and  heart  than  this  accomplished  ami  lovely 

person 
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made  mo  feel  for  the  pretended  dis¬ 
tresses  of  others,  yet  my  heart  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  love,  nor  could  I  he 
seduced  by  flattery  and  compliments  ; 
I  always  considered  them  as  words  ol 
course  ;  and  never  looked  upon  those 
people  as  my  friends  who  made  too 
much  use  of  them. 

In  an  evil  hour  my  father  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Mr.  Mathews,  as  one  who 
wished  to  serve  him.  My  father, 
who  is  like  me,  too  apt  to  believe  every 
one  his  friend  who  professes  himself 
so,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  friendship  of  a  man  who 
had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  service  to 
him  in  his  business;  little  did  bethink 
he  was  seeking  the  serpent  who  was 
designed  to  sling  his  heart.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews,  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
me,  resolved  to  make  me  his  prey,  and 
(child  as  I  then  was)  left  no  means  un¬ 
tried  to  make  himself  master  of  my 
affections,  thinking  but  too  justly  that 
an  impression  fixed  so  early  in  life 
could  not  easily  be  removed.  If  it 
was  possible  to  describe  the  many  arts 
he  made  use  of  to  effect  this  end,  you 
would  I  am  sure  at  once  excuse  me  ; 
but  as  these  are  not  to  be  conceived  by 
any  one  but  those  who  arc  capable  of 
acting  so  basely,  I  must  still  rely  on 
your  goodness  *. 

For  three  years  he  never  ceased  his 
assiduities  to  me,  and  though  at  times 
my  conscience  would  upbraid  me,  yet 
by  his  respectful  behaviour,  his  coun¬ 
terfeit  distress,  and  by  averring  senti¬ 
ments  foreign  to  his  heart,  he  made 
me  instead  of  flying  from  him,  not 
only  pity  him,  but  promise  him  my 
friendship.  This  was  my  first  fault  ; 
he  saw  too  plainly  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
different  to  me,  and  made  use  of  every 
artifice  to  increase  my  regard. 

About  this  time  the  people  began  to 


take  notice  of  his  particular  behaviour 
to  me,  and  my  friends  all  spoke  to  tny 
father  to  hinder  my  seeing  him  ;  but 
my  father  thinking  that  my  youth  was 
a  sufficient  safeguard  for  me,  and  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  as  he  thought  a  good 
friend,  took  no  notice  of  this  first 
alarm.  I  then  began  to  feel  myself 
for  the  first  time  wretchedly  involved 
in  an  unhappy  passion  for  a  man 
whom  (though  1  thought  him  ecpially 
to  be  pitied),  yet  it  was  criminal  in  me 
even  to  think  of.  When  he  went  into 
the  country  for  the  summer,  I  resolved 
whatever  it  cost  me  to  tear  him  from 
my  heart,  and  when  he  returned,  to 
avoid  him  every  where.  With  these 
resolutions  l  consoled  myself  till  win¬ 
ter.  When  he  returned,  he  had  not 
been  in  town  a  week  before  we  had 
repeated  invitations  to  his  house.  Con¬ 
scious  that  I  could  never  forget  him,  if 
I  was  always  to  be  exposed  to  his  soli¬ 
citations,  1  informed  my  mother  of 
every  thing  he  had  said  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  told  her  how  far  he  had 
gained  my  heart. 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  had  my  mother 
but  then  acted  properly,  I  had  now 
been  happy;  but  she  too  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  interest,  laughed  at  my  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  told  me  that  novels  had 
turned  my  head  ;  and  that  I  fancied  if 
any  one  was  civil  to  me,  he  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  in  love.  She  desired  I  would 
put  such  thoughts  out  of  my  head  ;  for 
no  man  could  think  seriously  of  such 
a  child.  Thus  was  I  again  led  into 
temptation,  and  exposed  to  all  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  a  man  whom  I  already  loved 
but  too  well,  apd  who  was  but  too  sen¬ 
sible  of  it.  I  could  not  fly  from  ibe 
danger;  after  my  first  reproof,  I  was 
ashamed  to  mention  it  again  to  my 
mother,  and  I  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  my  father’s  violent  temper. 


person  exhibited.  To  judge  by  what  we  bear,  it  was  impossible  to  see  her  without  admira¬ 
tion,  or  know  her  without  love  ;  and  a  late  Bishop  used  to  say  that  she  ‘  seemed  to  him  the 
connecting  link  between  Woman  and  Angel’.” — In  another  place  this  biographer  remarks  ; 
“  Miss  Linley  went  frequently  to  Oxford,  to  perform  at  the  oratorios  and  concerts  ;  and  it 
may  easily  he  imagined  that  the  ancient  allegory  of  the  Muses  throwing  chains  over  Cupid 
was  here  reversed,  and  the  quiet  shades  of  Learning  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  splendour 
of  these  ‘  Angel  visits.’  The  letters  of  Ilalhed  give  a  lively  idea,  not  only  of  his  own  in¬ 
toxication,  hut  of  the  sort  of  contagious  delirium,  like  that  at  Abdera  described  by  Lucian, 
with  which  the  young  men  of  Oxford  were  affected  by  this  beautiful  girl.” 

*  Mr.  Moore  states  that  Mathews  was  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  and  a  married  mau, 
who  presuming  upon  the  innocent  familiarity  which  her  youth  and  his  own  station  per¬ 
mitted  between  them,  had  for  some  time  not  only  rendered  her  remarkable  by  his  indiscreet 
attentions  in  public,  but  had  even  persecuted  her  in  private  with  those  unlawful  addresses 
and  proposals  which  a  timid  female  will  sometimes  rather  endure,  than  encounter  that  share 
of  the  shame  which  may  be  reflected  upon  herself  by  their  disclosure. 
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Fm  another  vear  we  'went  on  in  the 
same  manner;  till  at  last,  finding  it  im- 
, possible  to  conquer  my  inclinations, 
he  soon  brought  me  to  a  confession  of 
my  weakness,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  alt  my  distress.  That  obstacle 
removed,  many  others  fell  of  course, 
and  the  next  "season  he  prevailed  on 
me  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  as  we  were  not  permitted  to 
talk  together  in  public.  During  this 
time  1  had  many  offers  of  marriage, 
very  much  to  my  advantage ;  but  I  re¬ 
fused  them  all.  "  So  far  had  he  gained 
uiv  love,  that  I  resolved  never  to  marry. 

-About  this  time  Mr.  Long  addressed 
me*.  You  know  by  what  means  I 
(was  induced  to  suffer  his  visits,  though 
you  do  not  know  likewise  that  another 
great  motive  was  the  hope  of  forgetting 
Mathews,  and  retiring  into  solitude. 
After  I  had  consented  to  receive  Mr. 
Long’s  visits,  1  forbade  Mathews  ever 
to  speak  to  me  ;  to  the  consequences 
of  which  you  yourself  were  witness, 
lie  immediately  pretended  to  be  dying, 
and  bv  that  artifice  very  nearly  made 
me  really  so.  You  know  how  ill  I 
was  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  wrote 
me  word,  that  he  must  see  me  once 
more  ;  that  he  vvould  then  take  a  final 
leave  of  me,  and  quit  the  kingdom 
directly;  but  he  could  not  resolve  to 
go  without  seeing  me.  I  was  weak 
enough  to  comply  with  his  request,  as 
X  thought  it  would  be  the  last  time. 

Some  way  or  other  my  mother  was 
told  of  it,  when  she  taxed  me  with  it. 
I  immediately  confessed  every  thing 
that  had  passed  since  1  first  acquainted 
her  with  his  behaviour.  She  was  at 
first  greatly  enraged  ;  but  on  my  telling 
her  how  unexceptionably  he  had  be¬ 
haved,  she’ was  pacified,  and  consented 
to  conceal  it  from  my  father.  And 
indeed,  my  dear,  had  any  impartial 
person  been  present  at  our  meeting, 
they  would  have  thought  Mathews 
tiie  most  unhappy  but  amiable  man  in 
the  world ;  his  behaviour  was  always 
consistent  with  the  strictest  honour; 


nor  did  he  ever  in  the  smallest  degree 
give  me  any  reason  to  think  he  had 
any  intentions  that  were  in  the  least 
alarming  to  mv  virtue.  Deceived  by 
such  conduct,  his  merit  shone  more 
conspicuous ;  nor  did  I  wish  to  get 
the  better  of  my  passion  for  one  whom 
1  thought  every  way  so  worthy  of  it. 
I  considered  myself  as  the  cause  of  all 
his  wretchedness,  and  thought  it  would 
be  the  height  of  cruelty  if  I  did  not 
endeavour  to  alleviate  it.  Bat  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  mv  mother  resolved  to  see  Ma¬ 
thews  herself,  and  therefore  insisted 
that  I  should  write,  and  desire  to  see 
him  again  that  evening.  I  did  so,  and 
my  mother  went  in  my  place.  You 
may  imagine  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised  at  seeing  iicr.  She  went  with 
a  full  resolution  to  upbraid  him  ;  yet 
so  far  did  his  arts  prevail,  that  he  not 
only  made  her  forgive,  but  pity  him, 
and  promise  that  this  should  never 
make  any  alteration  in  our  behaviour 
to  him  ;  and  we  would  still  continue 
pur  visits  and  intimacy  with  him.  He 
promised,  however,  that  he  never 
would  for  the  future  attempt  to  see  me. 

About  this  time  my  marriage  with 
Mr.  Long  broke  off,  and  my  father 
went  to  London,  to  commence  a  law¬ 
suit.  During  the  time  he  was  absent, 
I  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ton,  where  you  saw  me.  She  had 
been  informed  by  undoubted  autho¬ 
rity  that  my  father  would  not  only  lose 
his  suit,  but  that  I  should  be  exposed 
in  the  public  court  ;  as  Mr.  Long  had 
been  informed  of  my  meeting  Ma¬ 
thews,  and  intended  to  make  use  of 
that  as  a  plea  in  court.  This  being 
told  me  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  when 
my  spirits  were  greatly  distressed,  flung 
me  into  a  high  fever.  I  lost  my  senses 
some  time,  and  when  1  recovered  was 
so  weak,  and  had  such  strong  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  rapid  decline  that,  when  my 
father  returned,  I  was  sent  to  the  Wells 
to  drink  the  waters.  While  1  was 
there  I  wag  told  that  Mathews  during 
my,  illness  had  spoken  disrespectfully 


*  Sbe  had  been  at  an  early  age  (says  Mr.  Moore  1  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Mr. 
Long,  an  old  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  in  Wiltshire,  who  proved  the  reality  of  his. 
attachment  to  her  in  a  wav  which  few  young  lovers  would  be  romantic  enough’  to  imitate. 
On  her  secretly  representing  to  him  that  she  never  could  be  happy  as  his  wife,  he  gene¬ 
rously  took  upon  himself  the  whole  blame  of  breaking  off  the  alliance,  and  even  indemnified 
the  father,  who  was  proceeding  to  bring  the  transaction  into  court,  by  settling  SPOf)/.  upon 
his  daughter  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  owed  to  this  liberal  conduct  not  only  the  possession  of 
the  w  oman  lie  loved,  hut  the  means  of  supporting  her  during  the  first  years  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  spoke  invariably  of  Mr.  Long,  w  ho  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  with  all  the  kindness 
and  respect  which  such  a  disinterested  character  merited. 

Gekt.  Mag.  October ,  1825.  of 
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of  me  in  public,  and  had  boasted  it 
was  owing  to  my  love  for  him  I  was 
so  ill.  This  behaviour  from  one  for 
whom  I  had  suffered  so  much,  shock¬ 
ed  me  greatly,  and  I  resolved  in  my  first 
heat  of  passion  that  he  should  not  have 
it  in  his  power  to  triumph  over  my 
weakness.  The  resentment  I  felt  was 
of  service  to  me,  as  it  roused  me  from 
a  state  of  stupid  despondence,  which 
perhaps  would  have  occasioned  my 
death.  It  was  then  that  you  received 
my  first  letter,  which  must  have  shown 
ou  in  what  a  wretched  state  of  mind 
was. 

When  I  had  so  far  recovered  my 
spirits  and  health  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
and  ride,  I  became  acquainted  with 

Mr.  It - ,  who  from  the  first  time 

he  saw  me  was  particular  in  his  beha¬ 
viour  to  me.  I  did  not  at  first  observe 
it,  and  as  l  thought  him  an  agreeable 
man,  and  one  who  I  was  told  bore  an 
unexceptionable  character,  I  did  not 
avoid  him  so  much  as  I  certainly 
ought.  I  wished  likewise,  by  turning 
my  attention  to  him,  to  eradicate  every 
impression  of  Mathews;  but  though 
Mr.  R.  behaved  with  the  greatest  deli¬ 
cacy,  I  found  it  impossible  for  me  to 
love  him.  I  went  on  in  this  manner 
some  lime,  and  by  Mr.  R ’s  attention 
to  me,  incurred  the  ill  will  of  all  the 
ladies,  who  did  not  spare  to  censure 
my  conduct;  but  as  I  was  conscious  in 
my  own  heart  of  no  ill,  and  wished  to 
convince  Mathews  he  had  not  so  much 
reason  to  boast  of  his  conquest,  I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  envy  of  the 
women. 

Mr.  R - had  not  as  yet  made  any 

professions;  but  one  day  he  confessed 
to  me  that  he  loved  me,  but  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  marry  pub¬ 
licly,  as  he  was  entirely  dependent  on 
his  father,  except  a  pension  which  he 
had  ;  but  at  the  same  time  begged  me 
to  consent  to  marry  him  privately,  and 
to  go  off  with  him  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  till  his  father  died  ;  when  he 
said  he  would  marry  me  again  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  This  proposal,  had 
I  loved  him,  I  should  certainly  have 
rejected  ;  but  in  the  state  of  mind  I 
then  was,  1  was  very  angry,  and  re¬ 
fused  seeing  him  fora  great  while. 

At  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton 
cativc  over  to  be  with  me,  as  they  had 
heard  o‘  R- — — .  Through  his  means, 

Mr.  R -  entreated  me  to  forgive 

him,  and  permit  him  to  be  on  the 
footing  of  a  friend,  and  assured  me  I 


never  should  have  further  cause  to  be 
offended  with  him.  As  Mr.  Norton, 
under  whose  protection  I  then  was, 
had  no  objection,  and  as  I  really  bad 

an  esteem  for  Mr.  R - ,  and  thought 

hi  in  a  good  young  man,  I  consented, 
and  we  continued  to  walk  and  ride  to- 
ether,  but  never  without  Mr.  Norton, 
was  thus  situated  when  Mathews 
came  to  the  Wells  in  bis  road  to 
Wales.  He  had  been  Extremely  ill 
at  Bath,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  tne 
public  walk  at  the  Wells,  I  could 
scarce  keep  myself  from  fainting. 
There  was  such  an  alteration  in  hts 
person  that  I  could  not  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible.  He  spoke  to  me  once  in  the 
walk,  and  asked  me  if  I  resolved  td  be 
his  death  ;  declared  his  illness  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  accounts  he  hacf  heard 

of  me  and  R - •,  and  that  he  was  now 

going  into  the  country  to  die.  You 
may  be  sure  I  was  greatly  affected  with 
his  words ;  but  as  I  had  suffered  so 
much  in  mv  reputation  by  being  seen 
with  him,  1  would  not  stay  to  explain 
myself,  or  upbraid  him  with  his  beha¬ 
viour  to  me;  I  merely  told  him  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  me  of  his 
sincerity  was  to  leave  me,  and  never 
see  me  more.  I  left  him  immediately 
and  went  home,  where  soon  after  a 
lady  informed  me  he  had  fainted  in  the 
Long  Room,  and  that  his  friends  had 
taken  him  to  Wales  given  over  by  all. 
This  news  made  me  relapse,  anti  had 
very  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  till  I  heard 
again  that  he  was  well,  and  in  good 
spirits,  laughing  at  my  distress,  and 
exulting  in  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
This  once  more  raised  my  resentment, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  encourage  Mr, 
R - ;  and  though  I  could  not  con¬ 

sent  to  go  off  with  him,  I  told  him 
(with  my  father’s  consent),  that  when  it 
was  in  his  power,  if  he  still  retained 
his  love  for  me,  and  I  was  free  from 
any  other  engagements*  I  would  marry 
him.  When  I  returned  to  Bath,  he 
followed  me,  but  as  he  was  verv  much 
talked  of,  I  would  not  suffer  hint  to 
be  so  particular.  When  he  was  going 

to  D - ,  he  begged  me  to  give  him 

a  letter  to  you,  that  he  might  by  you 
sometimes  near  from  me ;  as  I  had  re¬ 
fused  to  correspond  with  him.  As  I 
wished  to  have  my  dear  girl’s  opinion 
of  him.  I  tyas  not  unwilling  to  trust 
him  with  a  letter,  in  which  1  men* 
tioued  something  relative  to  my  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  but  ltickijy  mentioned  no, 
names,  nor  could  he,  if  he  did  read  it, 

under- 
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understand  whom  or  what  it  meant. 

He  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  in  D - , 

but  never  mentioned  your  name, 
which  I  was  surprised  at,  and  as  I  had 
not  heard  any  thing  from  you,  was  a 
good  deal  hurt,  thinking  you  would 
not  keep  your  word  with  tne.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  his  letter,  I  desired  to  know  if 
he  had  seen  you,  and  begged  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  some  other  circumstances  in 
bis  tetter,  which  made  me  uneasy.  To 
this  I  received  no  answer,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  you  gave  me  afterwards,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  he  was  like  all  other 
rperi — deceitful.  1  then  gave  him  en¬ 
tirely  up,  and  contented  myself  with 
thinking  how  unworthy  all  men  were 
of  a  woman’s  affection  ! 

I  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when 
Mathews  returned  ;  when  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  do  or  say  I  was  obliged  to 
visit  them,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  my  having  some  conversation 
with  him.  In  these  conversations  he 
cleared  himself  of  the  imputations  al- 
ledged  against  him,  and  set  my  con¬ 
duct  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  he 
made  me  appear  the  criminal  and  him¬ 
self  the  injured  person.  This  and  be¬ 
ing  constantly  with  him,  joined  to  his 
engaging  behaviour,  soon  regained  him 
that  love  which  had  never  been  quite 
extinguished.  That  gained,  I  was 
soon  prevailed  on  to  see  him,  but  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  behaving  so 
articular  in  publick  that  at  last  every 
ody  talked  of  it,  and  many  people 
spoke  to  my  father. 

I  was  one  night  going  to  bed,  when 
I  heard  my  father  and  mother  talking 
v'ery  loud,  and  my  name  and  Mathews’ 
were  repealed  very  often;  this  induced 
me  to  listen,  and  I  heard  my  mother 
tell  my  father  that  I  was  miserable, 
<jmd  that  Mathews  was  equally  wretch¬ 
ed  ;  that  we  had  loved  one  another  for 
these  some  years,  and  that  she  was 
sure  it  would  be  my  death.  My  father 


seemed  sometimes  to  pity  and  some¬ 
times  to  condemn  me,  but  at  last  he 
resolved  I  should  never  see  him  again. 
In  the  morning  when  I  came  to  break¬ 
fast,  my  spirits  were  low,  and  I  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  ;  this  soon 
brought  on  an  explanation  with  my 
father,  to  whom  I  confessed  every 
thing  that  had  passed  ;  his  behaviour 
was  tender  to  a  degree,  and  by  that 
method  he  gained  more  upon  me  than 
if  he  had  treated  me  harshly.  Anger 
I  can  withstand,  but  tenderness  I 
never  could.  My  father,  after  many 
arguments,  wherein  he  convinced  me 
of  the  folly,  if  not  wickedness  of  such 
a  connexion,  made  me  promise  never 
to  see  him  more,  and  tola  me  he  would 
break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  fa¬ 
mily  immediately,  in  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  Mrs.  Sheridan  called  by  Ma¬ 
thews’s  desire  to  know  the  reason  why 
they  had  not  seen  me  that  day. 

Old  Mr.  Sheridan  (who  is  now  in 
Dublin)  is  my  father’s  particular  friend. 
When  they  came  to  settle  in  Bath*, 
the  strictest  intimacy  commenced  be¬ 
tween  our  families.  Miss  Sheridan  is 
the  only  person  (besides  yourself)  that 
I  would  place  any  confidence  in  ;  she 
is  one  of  the  worthiest  girls  breathing, 
and  we  have  been  always  united  in 
the  strictest  friendship.  The  same 
connexion  subsists  between  our  two 
younger  sisters.  There  are  two  bro¬ 
thers,  who  on  our  first  acquaintance 
both  professed  to  love  me;  but,  though 
I  had  the  greatest  esteem  for  them,  I 
never  gave  either  of  them  the  least 
hope  that  I  should  ever  look  on  them 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  brothers 
of  my  friend;  l  own  I  preferred  the 
youngest ,  as  he  is  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  in  person,  understanding, 
and  accomplishments.  He  is  a  very 
amiable  young  man,  beloved  by  every 
one,  and  greatly  respected  by  all  the 
better  sort  of  people  in  Bath.  He  be- 


*  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1770,  that  the  Sheridans  took  up  their  residence 
in  King's  Msad-street,  Bath,  where  an  acquaintance  commenced  between  them  and  Mr. 
Linley’s  family,  which  the  kindred  tastes  of  the  young  people  soon  ripened  into  intimacy. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,— -though  parents,  in  general,  are  as  blind  to  the  first  approach 
of  these  dangers,  as  they  are  rigid  and  unreasonable  after  they  have  happened, — that  such 
youthful  poets  and  musicians  should  come  together,  without  love  very  soon  making  one  of 
the  party.  Accordingly,  the  two  brothers  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Miss  Linley."  — 
V  Byt  in  love,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  power  of  a  mind  like  Sheridan’s  must  have  made 
itself  felt  through  all  obstacles  and  difficulties.  He  was  not  long  in  winning  the  entire 
affections  of  the  young  c  Syren,’ — though  the  number  and  wealth  of  his  rivals,  the  ambi- 
tlou's  views  of  her  father,  and  the  temptations  to  which  she  herself  was  hourly  exposed, 
kept  his  jealousies  and  fears  perpetually  on  the  watch." — “  He  mentions,  as  the  rivals 
most  dreaded  by  her  admirers,  Norris,  the  Singer,  whose  tnusical  talents,  it  was  thought, 
^commended  him  to  her*  and  Mr.  Watts,  a  (ientleman  Commoner,  of  very  large  fortune. 

came 
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came  acquainted  with  Mathews,  and 
was  at  first  deceived  in  him,  hut  he 
soon  discovered  the  depravity  ol  his 
heart,  under  the  specious  appearance 
of  virtue,  which  he  at  times  assumed  ; 
but  perceiving  the  attachment  between 
us,  lie  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  little 
art  to  endeavour  if  he  could  to  save 
me  from  such  a  villain.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  disguised  his  real  sentiments, 
and  became  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mathews,  who  at  last  intrusted  him 
with  all  his  designs  in  regard  to  me, 
and  boasted  to  him  bow  cleverly  he 
had  deceived  me  ;  for  that  1  believed 
him  to  be  an  angel. 

Excuse  my  being  thus  tedious,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  let  you  so  far  into 
my  connexion  with  the  Sheridans  be¬ 
fore  I  could  account  for  my  behaviour 
latterly. 

When  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  me  in 
the  evening,  I  only  told  him  something 
had  happened  to  make  me  uneasy;  but 
bid  him  tell  Mathews  I  would  Write 
to  him.  I  accordingly  wrote,  and  told 
him  every  circumstance  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  shewed  him  how  impossible  it 
wra3  for  us  to  continue  any  such  con¬ 
nexion,  and  begged  (for  stilt  l  thought 
him  worthy)  that  he  would  write  to 
tell  me  Ire  was  convinced  by  my  argu¬ 
ments,  and  that  we  might  part  friends, 
though  unhappy  ones.  He  wrote  to 
me,  and  comforted  me  greatly,  by  as1- 
suring  me  of  his  approbation  of  my 
conduct,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  any  thing  to  make  me 
happy,  as  he  was  umviHing  to  see  my 
father.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed 
to  settle  every  thing,  he  accordingly 
came  to  my  father,  and  told  him  what 
Mathews  had  said,  and  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  write  to  my  father  and  hind 
himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
never  to  see  me  again.  My  father 
was  satisfied  with  this,  and  pitied  Ma¬ 
thews  greatly.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  my  father  was  happy  that  lie  had 
settled  every  thing  so  amicably. 

Mr.  Sheridan  whs  with  me  every 
day,  dtid  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  make  me  happy.  Me  said  if  Ma¬ 
thews  , ever  broke  his  word  to  my 
father,  he  never  would  be  seen  with 
him  again  ;  as  lie  had  engaged  him  in 
the  affair,  he  was  resolved  to  act  the 
nrt  of  n  man  of  honour.  I  applauded 
is  sentiments,  hut  said  I  thought  it 
impossible  that  Mathews  ever  should; 

. — the  iiefa  day  convinced  me  how 
cruellv  L  had  deceived  tnvself.'  1  re¬ 


ceived  a  letter  from  Mathews,  wherein 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  London, 
hut  would  return  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  if  I  did  not  consent  to 
see  him  sometimes,  he  would  shoot 
himself  that  instant.  He  said  my  an¬ 
swer  would  determine  his  fate.  This 
letter  flung  me  into  fits,  as  I  must 
either  break  my  word  to  my  father,  or 
consent  to  the  death  of  the  man  on 
whose  life  rny  own  depended.  At  last 
I  wrote  and  expostulated  with  him 
once  more  on  the  baseness  of  such  a 
proceeding.  This  letter,  instead  of 
having  the  wished  effect,  produced  an¬ 
other  still  more  alarming;  in  this  he 
flung  off  the  tender  behaviour  for  which 
I  always  loved  him,  and  put  on  the 
language  of  a  tyrant — told  me  he  would 
see  me,  that  no  father  on  earth  should 
hinder  him,  and  if  I  would  not  con¬ 
sent,  be  would  take  me  off  by  force.  I 
answered  this  with  some  warmth,  as  1 
began  to  see  I  had  been  deceived  in 
him.  I  then  insisted  he  should  never 
write  to  me  again  ;  but  he  contrived 
to  make  me  read  a  letter  directed  in 
another  hand,  wherein  he  told  me  we 
had  both  been  deceived  through  some 
mistake ;  said  he  had  something  to 
communicate  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  to  my  future  happiness;  and  if 
1  would  indulge  him  with  ten  minutes 
conversation,  he  never  after  would 
desire  to  see  me  again  ;  but  if  I  refused 
this  last  request,  i  must  expect  the 
worst. 

Terrified  as  I  was,  with  no  friend  to 
advise  me,  1  at  last  consented,  anti  ap¬ 
pointed  an  hour,  but  the  moment  he 
saw  me  he  locked  the  door,  arid  draw¬ 
ing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  uttered 
the  most  horrid  imprecations;  and 
swore  if  1  would  not  hind  myself  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  to  see  him 
again  on  his  return  from  London,  he 
■would  shoot  himself  before  my  face. 
Think,  my  dear  girl,  on  my  cruel  situa¬ 
tion  ;  what  could  1  do?  Half  distract¬ 
ed,  I  told  him  1  would  do  any  tiling 
rather  than  see  him  commit  so  rash  an 
action.  This  was  Saturday,  and  I 
promised  him  (if  1  was  alive)  to  sec 
him  on  Wednesday  evening  during 
the  Concert.  On  this  condition  he  let 
me  go.  ,  . 

I  was  to  spend  the  day  with  Miss 
Sheridan,  who  was  ill  with  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  All  the  time  1  was  with  her;  I 
was  resolving  in  my  own  mind  what 
way  I  was  to  act.  To  break  my  word 
•wdth  mv  father  was  iitnxmible.  If  I 

did 
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did  not  see  Mathews,  I  expected  worse 
to  ensue.  What  resource  was  there 
left?  At  length  (I  tremble  while  I 
write)  l  came  to  the  horrid  resolution 
of  destroying  my  own  wretched  being, 
as  the  only  means  to  prevent  my  bc»- 
coming  still  more  guilty,  and  saving 
my  parents  from  still  more  distress. 
V\  ith  these  horrid  thoughts,  I  searched 
Mias  Sheridan’s  room  lor  some  lauda¬ 
num,  which  1  knew  she  had  for  the 
tooth-ache  ;  I  found  a  small  bottle  full 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  after  Church, 
1  left  my  mother  and  sisters  walking. 
I  sat  down,  made  my  will,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  my  father,  and  one  to  Ma¬ 
thews.  While  1  was  about  it  Mr. 
Sheridan  came  in;  he  had  observed  me 
taking  the  laudanum,  and  when  he 
saw  me  writing,  he  seemed  very  much 
alarmed.  At  last,  after  swearing  him 
to  secrecy,  1  told  him  wdiat  I  intended 
to  do,  and  begged  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  letters.  He  used  every  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  world  to  dissuade  me 
from  it;  but  finding  them  all  useless, 
he  entreated  me  at  least  not  to  take  it 
till  the  afternoon,  as  he  then  would 
tell  me  something  which  he  was  sure 
would  make  me  lay  aside  such  thoughts 
entirely.  Fearful  of  his  betraying  me, 
1  consented  ;  but  the  moment  he  was 
gone  took  half  the  quantity,  and  after 
dinner,  finding  it  had  no  effect,  1  took 
the  rest.  My  fears  were  true.  He 
had  gone  to  Dr.  Harington  and  Dr. 
W.,  and  begged  of  them  for  God’s 
sake  to  go  to  our  house  that  night, 
in  case  1  should  have  taken  it  before 
he  returned  in  the  evening.  When 
he  came  I  was  on  the  settee  in  a  state 
of  lethargy.  He  immediately  ran  for 
the  Doctors ;  but  before  they  could 
give  me  any  assistance,  ]  dropped  down, 
as  they  thought, — dead.  1  lay  for  some 
time  in  that  dreadful  state,  tiil  by  force 
they  opened  my  teeth,  and  poured 
something  down  my  throat,  which 
made  me  bring  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
poison. 

To  describe  the  distress  of  my  fa¬ 
mily  at  this  time  is  impossible;  but 
such  a  scene  by  all  accounts  cannot 
he  conceived  or  imagined.  It  was 
happy  lor  me  that  I  was  insensible  of 
it,  as  it  would  certainly  have  had  a 
severer  effect  upon  me  than  all  the 
poison.  .  fa, 

After  i  had  taken  every  thing  that 
was  proper,  1  was  put  to  bed,  where  1 
pitted  the  night  in  the  most  dreadful 


agonies  of  mind,  at  the  thoughts  of 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  affair. 

Monday  evening  Sheridan  came  to 
me.  He  expostulated  with  me,  with 
the  greatest  tenderness,  and  shewed  me 
the  dreadful  crime  I  had  been  about  to 
commit,  and  for  one  who  was  every 
way  unworthy  of  inv  least  considera¬ 
tion.  He  then  told  me  every  circum¬ 
stance  relative  to  myself,  which  Ma¬ 
thews  had  told  him.  He  shewed  me 
letters  he  had  received  from  him,  and 
wherein  his  villainy  was  fully  explained. 

Judge  what  must  he  my  feelings,  on 
finding  the  man,  for  whom  1  had 
sacrificed  life,  fortune,  reputation,  every 
thing  that  was  dear,  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  wretcli  that  ever  existed.  In  his 
last  letter  to  Sheridan  he  had  told  him 
that  I  had  given  him  so  much  trouble 
that  he  had  the  greatest  inclination  to 
give  me  up,  but  his  vanity  would  not 
let  him  do  that  without  having  gained 
his  point.  He  therefore  said  he  was 
resolved  the  next  time  I  met  him  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  if  I  would 
not  consent  to  make  myself  still  more 
infamous,  to  force  me,  and  then  leave 
me  to  repent  at  leisure.  He  then  told 
how  he  had  acted  on  Saturday  ;  and 
that  I  had  promised  to  see  him  on 
Wednesday.  He  then  said  he  would 
sufficiently  revenge  himself  for  all  the 
trouble  1  had  given  him ;  but  if  I 
changed  my  mind,  and  would  not  see 
him,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  me  off 
by  force.  The  moment  I  read  this 
horrid  letter  1  fainted,  and  it  was  some¬ 
time  before  1  could  recover  my  senses 
sufficiently  to  thank  Mr.  Sheridan  for 
his  opening  my  eyes.  He  said  he  had 
made  Mathews  believe  he  was  equally 
infamous,  that  he  might  the  sooner 
know  his  designs ;  but  he  said  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  appear  on  a  friendly 
footing  any  longer  with  such  a  villain. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  asked  me  what.  I 
designed  to  do.  I  told  him  my  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  distraction,  be¬ 
tween  anger,  remorse,  and  fear,  that  i 
did  not  know  what  1  should  do  ;  but 
as  Mathews  had  declared  he  would 
ruin  my  reputation,  I  was  resolved 
never  to  stay  in  Bath.  He  then  first 
proposed  my  going  to  France,  and 
entering  a  Convent,  where  he  said  I 
should  be  safe  from  all  kind  of  danger, 
and  in  time  1  might  recover  my  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  his  sister 
would  give  me  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  St.  Ouiutin,  where  she  had 

been 
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been  four  years,  and  he  would  20  with 
me  to  protect  me;  and  after  lie  had 
seen  me  settled,  he  would  return  to 
England,  and  place  rny  conduct  in 
such  a  light  that  the  world  would  ap¬ 
plaud  and  not  condemn  me. 

You  may  be  assured  1  gladly  em¬ 
braced  his  offer,  as  I  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  him.  He  accordingly  set¬ 
tled  every  thing ;  so  that  we  resolved 
to  go  on  that  fatal  Wednesday  which 
was  to  determine  rny  fate.  Miss  She¬ 
ridan  came  to  me,  approved  the  scheme, 
and  helped  me  in  putting  up  my 
clothes.  1  kept  up  my  spirits  very 
well  till  the  day  came,  and  then  I 
thought  I  should  go  distracted.  To  add 
to  my  affliction,  my  mother  miscarried 
the  day  before,  owing  to  the  fright  of 
Sunday  :  the  being  obliged  to  leave 
her  in  such  a  situation,  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  distress  in  which  my 
whole  family  would  be  involved,  made 
me  almost  give  up  my  resolution  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  concurred  to  make  it  absolutely 
necessary,  that  1  was  in  short  almost 
distracted. 

At  last  Sheridan  came  with  two 
chairs,  and  having  put  me  half  faint¬ 
ing  into  one,  and  my  trunks  into  the 
other,  I  was  carried  to  a  coach  that 
waited  in  Walcot-street.  Sheridan  had 
engaged  the  wife  of  one  of  his  servants 
to  go  with  me  as  a  maid,  without  my 
knowledge.  You  may  imagine  how 
pleased  1  was  with  his  delicate  be¬ 


haviour.  Before  he  could  follow  the 
chairs  he  met  Mathews,  who  was 
going  to  our  house,  as  1  had  not  unde¬ 
ceived  him  for  fear  of  the  consequence. 
Sheridan  framed  some  excuse,  and 
after  telling  him  that  my  mother  had 
miscarried,  and  that  the  house  was  in 
such  confusion,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  go  in,  begged  he  wpuld  go  to 
his  sister’s,  and  wait  there  till  hq  sent 
for  him,  as  he  had  an  affair  of  honpur 
on  his  hands,  and  perhaps  should  want 
his  assistance;  by  this  means  he  got 
rid  of  him. 

We  arrived  in  Londou  about  nine 
o’clock  thenextmorning*.  From  Lon¬ 
don  we  went  to  Dunkirk  by  sea,  where 
we  were  recommended  to  an  English 
family,  who  treated  me  very  politely. 
I  changed  my  name  to  Harley,  as  I 
thought  my  own  rather  too  public. 
From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Lisle, 
where  by  chance  Sheridan  met  with 
an  old  schoolfellow,  who  immediately 
introduced  us  to  an  English  family, 
with  whom  he  boarded.  They  were 
very  amiable  people,  and  recommended 
us  to  a  Convent,  which  we  resolved 
to  accept  without  going  further. 

After  we  had  settled  every  thing, 
and  I  had  entered  the  Convent,  Sheri¬ 
dan  proposed  returning  to  England ; 
but  while  he  was  preparing  to  go,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mathews,  who 
after  abusing  him  in  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  manner,  insisted  on  seeing  him 
in  London  to  give  him  satisfaction f. 


*  Sheridan  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  twenty,  and  his  companion  just  entering 
her  eighteenth  year.  On. their  arrival  in  London,  with  an  adroitness  which  was,  at  least, 
very  dramatic,  he  introduced  her  to  an  old  friend  of  his  family  (Mr.  Ewart,  a  respectable 
brandy-merchant  in  the  City,)  as  a  rich  heiress  who  had  consented  to  elope  with  him  to 
the  Continent ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  old  gentleman,  with  many  commendations  of 
his  wisdom,  for  having  given  up  the  imprudent  pursuit  of  Miss  Linley,  not  only  accom¬ 
modated  the  fugitives  with  a  passage  on  board  a  ship,  which  he  had  ready  to  sail  from  the 
port  of  Lohdon  to  Dunkirk,  but  gave  them  letters  of  recommendation  to  his  correspondents 
at  that  place,  who  with  the  same  zeal  and  despatch  facilitated  their  journey  to  Lisle.  On 
their  leaving  Dunkirk,  as  was  natural  to  expect,  the  chivalrous  and  disinterested  protector 
degenerated  into  a  mere  selfish  lover.  It  was  represented  by  him,  with  arguments  which 
seemed  to  appeal  to  prudence  as  well  as  feeling,  that  after  thm  step  which  they  had  taken, 
she  could  not  possibly  appear  in  England  again  but  as  his  wife.  He  was,  therefore,  he 
said,  resolved  not  t»  deposit  her  in  a  Convent,  till  she  had  consented,  by  the  ceremony  of 
a  marriage,  to  confirm  to  him  that  right  of  protecting  her  which  he  had  now  but  tempo¬ 
rarily  assumed.  It  did  not,  we  may  suppose,  require  much  eloquence  to  convince  her 
heart  of  the  truth  of  this  reasoning;  and  accordingly,  at  a  little  village  not  far  from 
Calais,  they  were  married  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  1772,  by  a  Priest  well  known  for 
his  services  on  such  occasions.  They  thence  immediately  proceeded  to  Lisle,  where  Miss 
Linley,  as  she  must  still  be  called,  giving  up  her  intention  of  going  on  to  St.  Quentin, 
procured  an  apartment  in  a  Convent,  with  the  determination  of  remaining  there  till 
Sheridan  should  have  the  means  of  supporting  her  as  his  acknowledged  wife. 

'f  It  appears  that  for  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  during  which  the  young  couple  were 
absent,  Mr.  Mathews  never  ceased  to  hannt  the  Sheridan  family  with  inquiries,  rumours, 
and  other  disturbing  visitations ;  and  at  length,  urged  on  by  the  restlessness  of  revenge, 
inserted  a  violent  advertisement  in  the  Bnth  Chronicle,  calling  Sheridan  a  1W  and  a 
treacherous  scoundrel.  ■ 


This 
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his  was  a  stroke  so  very  unexpected, 
that  for  a  long  time  I  could  resolve  on 
nothing.  At  last  I  begged  Sheridan 
not  to  think  of  returning  till  he  had 
heard  more  from  England.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  stay;  but  as  I  urged 
so  close,  and  was  so  very  unhappy,  be 
consented. 

While  we  were  in  this  situation,  my 
father  arrived  at  Lisle.  He  had  written 
to  us,  but  his  letters  miscarried,  and 
wb  did  not  know  how  to  write  to 
them,  till  we  heard  first.  My  father 
not  receiving  anv  intelligence,  came  in 
search  of  us  to  Lisle,  where  he  found 
us.  He  behaved  with  the  greatest  ten¬ 
derness  to  me,  and  expressed  his  warm¬ 
est  gratitude  to  Sheridan  ;  but  he  said 
my  enemies  had  raised  so  many  wicked 
reports  as  to  my  going,  that  my  friends 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  return  and  contradict  them.  He 
promised  me  if  I  chose  to  return  to 
the  convent  in  a  few  months  after  [ 
had  been  at  home,  I  should  have  his 
consent;  but  he  insisted  on  my  return¬ 
ing  then  with  him. 

Though  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  me 
to  return,  yet  as  I  could  not  refuse  any 
thing  mv  father  wished  me,  and  as  I 
thought  he  would  keep  his  promise,  I 
consented,  and  soon  after  we  set  off 
for  England.  When  we  got  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Sheridan  went  out  to  speak  to  a 
friend  of  his,  but  staying  longer  than 
he  intended,  my  father  was  very  un¬ 
easy.  1  did  not  know  the  reason  till 
dinner,  when  he  returned  with  his 
friend,  and  1  was  then  told  that  Ma¬ 
thews  was  in  town,  and  that  Sheridan 
had  seen  him ;  but  he  was  such  a 
coward  that  Sheridan  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  fight.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  written  an  advertisement  to  be  put 
id  the  newspapers,  wherein  he  begged 
Sheridan’s  pardon  for  the  abuse  with 
which  he  had  loaded  him.  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  it  ended  so  well, 
and  we  set  off  for  Bath  the  next  day 
in  tolerable  spirits.  His  .  family  met 
us  at  our  house,  and  we  drank  tea  to¬ 
gether  very  happily.  After  tea  the 
brothers  went  out  together;  the  elder 
did  not  return,  but  Richard  my  friend 
returned  to  supper,  during  which  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  take  a  ride 
with  his  brother  in  the  morning.  We 
parted  at  night,  after  he  had  promised 
to  come  with  his  sister  to  spend  the 
next  day  with  us;  but  judge  of  my 
astonishment,  when  his  sister  came  fern 
rue  and  told  me  that  both  her  brothers 


went  off  together  at  12  o’clock  that 
night,  aQd  she  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
any  thing  from  them  since.  We  passed 
the  day  in  the  greatest  distress.  In  the 
evening  we  were  told  they  were  gone 
to  London  to  demand  satisfaction  of 
Mathews  for  belying  them  to  each 
other,  and  likewise  to  get  a  proper 
concession  to  be  put  in  the  newspapers, 
as  Sheridan  found  on  his  arrival  at 
Bath  that  Mathews  had  put  a  most 
abusing  paragraph  in  the  papers  con¬ 
cerning  him. 

They  are  not  yet  returned.  When 
this  dreadful  affair  will  end  God  only 
knows.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
eaten  nor  slept  since  they  went.  My 
only  hope  is  Mathews’s  cowardice,  as 
every  one  says  he  will  stoop  to  any 
thing  rather  than  fight. 

Thus  have  I,  my  dear  friend,  dis¬ 
played  every  aciicn  of  my  life  to  you, 
my  judge;  but  do  not  let  the  ill  nature 
of  the  world  bias  your  judgment.  1 
know  that  many  have  traduced  my 
character,  and  1  am  told  that  Mr.  R — . 
has  said  many  disrespectful  things  of 
me  in  Dublin,  that  he  calls  me  jilt, 
and  says  I  was  engaged  to  him  ;  but  his 
own  heart  must  acquit  me  of  using 
him  ill  in  any  respect. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  for  I  will 
imagine  you  will  still  permit  me  to 
call  you  so,  let  me  entreat  your  for¬ 
giveness  for  troubling  you  with  this 
tedious  epistle;  but  l  flatter  myself  you 
will  read  my  misfortunes  with  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  eye,  and  as  1  think  you 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me  to 
imagine  I  would  do  any  thing  inten¬ 
tionally  criminal,  I  hope  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  my  indiscretions,  and  pi ty  my  dis¬ 
tresses.  I  have  laid  before  you  every 
article  of  my  life;  do  you,  according 
to  yonr  own  heart,  excuse  or  condemn 
me  :  but  if,  after  you  know  my  tempta¬ 
tions  and  trials,  you  can  excuse  the 
weakness  of  a  heart  but  too  suscepti¬ 
ble,  let  me  beg  of  my  dear  girl  to  un¬ 
deceive  her  acquaintance,  or  any  one 
who  is  prejudiced  against  me  by  the 
malicious  report  of  my  enemies,  and 
convince  them  that  I  am  not  so  guilty 
as  unfortunate.  Adieu  !  if  you  will 
still  permit  me  the  happiness  of  your 
friendship,  write  to  me,  and  give  me 
your  opinion  of  my  conduct  freely,  and 
favour  me  with  your  advice,  in  regard 
to  my  future  behaviour  to  Sheridan. 
Let  me  conjure  you  to  write  soon,  as 
tjfli  then  l  shall  imagine  you  have 
given  me  up  entirely;  which  would  he 

tlie 
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the  means  of  making  me  still  more 
wretched,  ns  there  is  no  one  on  earth 
whose  good  opinion  1  would  wish  to 
retain  more  than  yours.  1  should  never 
have  troubled  you  with  this  long  let¬ 
ter,  if  1  had  not  hoped  from  your  gen¬ 
tle  disposition  that  you  would,  by  con¬ 
sidering  what  I  have  gone  through,  be 
sooner  brought  to  forgive  my  errors.  I 
have  been  many  days  writing  this,  but 
i  have  not  yet  heard  the  event  of  She¬ 
ridan’s  journey.  1  am  greatly  distress¬ 
ed,  and  my  mind  is  at  present  in  great 
agitation.  God  only  knows  what  will 
become  of  me  ;  1  have  almost  lost 
every  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world. 
Death  or  a  convent  is  the  only  view 
on  which  1  can  turn  my  eyes  with  any 
pleasure.  1  hope  one  way  or  other  my 
late  will  soon  be  decided,  as  1  cannot 
endure  my  present  feelings.  Once 
more,  adieu  !  May  God  for  ever  bless 
and  make  you  as  completely  happy  as  1 
am  miserable.  Write  to  me  I  entreat 
you  ;  Jet  me  not  think  I  am  forsaken 


by  all  the  world.  Vou  are  the  only 
comfort  remaining;  let  me  therefore 
he  assured  of  your  friendship;  the 
world  I  despise.  Give  my  kindest  love 
to  your  sister;  may  she  with  yon  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  a  long  course  ot  unin¬ 
terrupted  happiness,  and  may  those 
pangs  ever  he  a  stranger  to  your  breast, 
which  now  rend  the  heart  of  your 
sincere  though  wretched  friend. 

P.  S.  As  I  will  think  my  dear 
friend  has  been  the  partaker  of  my 
griefs,  1  have  opened  my  letter  once 
more  to  assure  you  that  1  am  now  a 
little  easier.  I  have  this  moment  heard 
that  Sheridan  is  returned,  lie  has 
seen  Mathews,  and  obliged  him  to 
fight ;  he  disarmed  him,  and  gave  him 
his  life,  after  making  him  promise  to 
beg  pardon  in  the  newspapers  *.  livery 
thing  is  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
1  expect  to  see  him  every  minute.  I 
am  just  told  lie  is  below.  Adieu!  my 
dear  girl,  and  believe  me  yours. 

E.  Linley. 


%*  Throughout  this  interesting  sketch,  Miss  Linley  studiously  conceals  her 
marriage  with  Sheridan,  which  was  not  then  publicly  known.  Subsequent  to 
this,she  appeared  in  the  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Sheridan,  though  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  vigilance  of  her  father  from  a  private  interview,  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  her  in  public.  At  length,  after  a  series  of  stratagems  and 
scenes,  which  convinced  Mr.  Linley  that  it  was  impossible  much  longer  to  keep 
them  asunder,  he  consented  to  their  union,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1773, 
they  were  married  by  licence. 

This  amiable  and  accomplished  woman  died  of  consumption  at  Bristol,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1792,  in  her  38th  year.  The  devotedness  of  affection  with 
which  she  was  regarded  during  life,  not  only  by  her  own  father  and  sisters,  but 
by  all  her  husband’s  family,  showed  that  while  her  beauty  and  music  enchanted 
the  world,  she  had  charms  more  intrinsic  and  lasting  for  those  around  her. 

“  We  have  already  seen,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  “  with  what  pliant  sympathy  she  followed 
her  husband  through  his  various  pursuits, — identifying  herself  with  the  Politician  a* 
warmly  and  readily  as  with  the  Author,  and  keeping  love  still  attendant  on  genius  through 
all  his  transformations.  As  the  wife  of  the  dramatist  and  manager,  we  find  her  calculating 
the  receipts  of  the  House,  assisting  in  the  adaptation  of  her  husband’s  opera,  and  reading 
over  the  plays  sent  in  by  dramatic  candidates.  As  the  wife  of  the  senator  and  orator,  we 
see  her  with  no  less  zeal,  making  extracts  from  state-papers,  and  copying  out  ponderous 
pamphlets — entering  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  into  the  details  of  elections,  and  even  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  funds.  The  affectionate  and  sensible  care  with 
which  she  watched  over,  not  only  her  own  children,  but  those  which  her  beloved  sister, 
Mrs.  Ticket  1,  confided  to  her,  in  dying,  gives  the  finish  to  this  picture  of  domestic  use¬ 
fulness.  When  it  is  recollected,  too,  that  the  person  thus  homelily  employed  was  gifted 
with  every  charm  that  could  adorn  and  delight  society,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  example  of  that  happy  mixture  of  utility  and  ornament,  in 
which  alt  that  is  prized  by  the  husband  and  the  lover  combines,  and  which  renders  woman 
what  the  sacred  fire  was  to  the  Parsees — not  only  an  object  of  adoration  on  tlieir  altars, 
but  a  source  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  their  hearths.” 


*  This  alludes  to  the  first  duel  fought  by  Sheridan,  when  Mathew*  was  compelled  to 
ask  bis  life.  Mathews,  being  afterwards  almost  universally  shunned  for  his  disgrace¬ 
ful  conduct  throughout  this  affair,  which  he  had  shamefully  misrepresented,  at  length 
wished  to  retrieve  his  character  by  fighting  a  second  duel.  Sheridan  readily  accepted  the 
challenge.  Mr.  Moore  has  given  the  particulars  very  minutely.  Both  the  combatant* 
were  desperately  wounded,  and  their  swords  broken.  As  neither  tfoufd  deecond  to  ask  their 
lives,  they  were  separated  by  their  seconds. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  June  17* 
BSERVING  that  one  of  your 
Correspondents  is  in  search  of 
the  crests  and  badges  of  the  Baronial 
families  represented  by  the  house  of 
Percy,  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  the 
Seals  of  Sir  Guy  Bryan,  Sir  Robert 
Fitzpayn,  and  Sir  Robert  de  Poynings, 
three  of  the  noble  ancestors  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Rytson  of  H  engrave  was  a  pur¬ 
chaser  from  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  of  the  manor  of 
'  Ackford  Fitzpain,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
these  seals  are  among  the  title  deeds 
remaining  at  Hengrave. 

Sir  Guy  Bryan,  K.G.  bore  Or,  three 
piles  Azure  ( see  Plate  I.  fig*  \.)  and 
appears  from  his  seal,  which  is  loose, 
to  have  used  griffins  for  his  supporters  ; 
he  died  in  13C)0,  having  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  several  Parliaments  in  the 
reigns  of  Edw.  III.  and  Rich.  II.  The 
heiress  of  Bryan  intermarried  with 
Fitzpayne. 

Sir  Robert  Fitzpayne  gave  for  his 
arms  Gules,  three  lions  passant  Ar¬ 
gent,  a  bendlet  Azure  (see  jig.  2.) 
This  seal  is  appendant  to  a  deed  dated 
the  day  before  thp  feast  of  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  St.  Paul,  40  Edw.  III.  whereby 
he  granted  to  Sir  Guy  Bryan,  Sir  Mar¬ 
tin  Moulisch,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  and 
other  trustees,  his  manors  of  Ackford 
Fitzpayn  in  Dorsetshire,  Stourton  in 
Wiltshire,  Bryghampton,  Spekyntone 
Staple,  and  Sedene  in  Somersetshire, 
with  the  advowsons  of  the  Churches 
of  the  same  places.  His  only  child 
Isabel  was  wife  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Poynings. 

Sir  Robert  de  Poynings,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  and  Isabel,  by  deed 
dated  20  June,  4  Henry  V.  enfeoffed 
Walter  Metford,  clerk.  Sir  John  Pel¬ 
ham,  and  other  feoffees,  with  his  ma¬ 
nor  of  Ackford  Fitzpayn.  Upon  his 
seal  he  bears  quarterly  1  and  4,  barry 
of  six  Or  and  Vert,  a  bendlet  Gules, 
Poynings,  2  and  3,  Fitzpayn.  His 
crest  is  a  griffin’s  head,  with  wings 
displayed;  and  he  uses  two  badges,  a 
key  w’ith  the  handle  uppermost,  under 
a  crown,  and  a  unicorn  passant.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  latter  was  derived  from 
Bryan,  (see  jig.  3.)  Sir  Robert  Poyn- 
ing’s  eldest  son  Richard  died  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  leaving  an  only 
child  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

In  an  heraldic  MS.  in  my  possession 
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of  the  time  of  James  I.  the  two  badges 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
are,  the  crescent,  and  the  key  and 
crown  ;  but  the  latter  is  used  differ¬ 
ently  from  Poynings,  the  key  being- 
turned  up  and  passed  through  the 
crown.  The  unicorn  is  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Percy  family. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Gage. 

TH  E  matrix  (of  bronze)  of  the 
Seal  (Jig.  4.J  is  in  the  possession 
of  Lieut. -gen.  Hutton,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  a  few  years  ago  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Ireland,  who  brought  it  from 
Demerara,  where  it  had  been  used 
some  time  in  a  merchant’s  store  for 
sealing  bottled  liquors,  &c.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  to  Demerara  by 
an  officer  who  had  found  it  among 
some  ruins  in  Spain. 

The  legend,  &10,  ca^tri  roffen£t£, 
it  is  apprehended,  can  only  apply  to 
Rochester  in  Kent,  and  any  elucida¬ 
tion  as  to  its  use,  &c.  would  much 
oblige.  It  is  probably  about  300  years 
old.  Edit. 


Mr.URBAN,  May  30. 

THE  accompanying  drawing  of  a 
double  Font  in  the  Church  of 
Beton,  about  eight  English  miles  from 
Rennes  in  Brittany,  was  sketched  by 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  is  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Antiquities  (see  jig.  5 ).  The 
font  has  the  figures  404  upon  it,  the 
first  figure  is  obliterated  from  age;  pro¬ 
bably  1404  is  the  date;  and  on  the 
margin  at  top  are  some  ancient  letters, 
which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  but  too  im¬ 
perfect  to  copy  or  decipher. 

The  Church  is  of  a  much  older  date. 
The  steeple  was  destroyed  in  the  Re¬ 
volution,  but  the  tower  still  remains, 
though  much  dilapidated ;  the  win¬ 
dows  are  Gothic,  varying  but  little 
from  the  niches  on  the  font;  and  a 
house  of  about  a  century  old  has  beeu 
added  to  the  ecclesiastical  building, 
which  was  occupied  two  years  since 
by  Capt.  Wells  of  the  British  Navy. 
The  Church  is  small,  has  only  one 
aile,  one  window  is  stopped  up,  and 
the  tracery  in  the  East  and  West  win¬ 
dows  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
Over  the  windows  are  labels,  termi¬ 
nated  at  top  alternately  with  a  cross 
and  a  fleur  de  lis.  (see  figs.  0,  7.) 

I  am.  Sir,  one  of  your  oldest 

admirers  and  subscribers. 
An  Octogenarian. 

Mr . 
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On  Laughter. 


Mr.  UUhan,  Oct J  7. 

N  an  antient  Welch  poem  ascribed 
correctly  to  the  tenth  century,  and 
noticed  by  Mr.  S.  Turner,  III.  5l6, 
are  the  following  lines: 

“Hast  thou  heard  the  saying  of  Taliesin, 

In  conversation  with  Merdhin  ? 

It  is  natural  for  the  indiscreet  to  laugh  im¬ 
moderately.” 

This  remark  of  so  ancient  a  poet 
seems  to  show  that  Laughter,  which  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  face  of  man, 
and  is  an  operation  of  the  muscles 
seated  in  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  may 
claim  of  two  distinct  characters,  this 
which  belongs  to  follv,  and  the  other 
to  scorn.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  sending 
branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  and  muscles  of  the  cheek,  parts 
of  the  mouth,  praccordia,  &c.  a  sympa¬ 
thy  is  formed  between  them  all,  so 
that  when  one  of  them  is  acted  or 
excited  either  by  external  accident,  or 
internal  imagination,  the  others  are 
proportionably  affected  :  if  they  please 
tire  fancy,  they  affect  these  muscles 
with  Laughter.  (Rees’s  Cyclop.) 

Many  philosophers  have  denounced 
it  as  not  only  exposing  the  force  of  in¬ 
ternal  feeling,  which  they  think  should 
always  be  reserved,  but  also  that  it  is 
a  species  of  levity  and  contempt  which 
it  is  either  improper  or  immoral  to  en¬ 
tertain  and  to  express.  I  believe  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  we  may 
almost  exclusively  yield  the  palm  of 
moral  philosophy  in  mind  and  prac¬ 
tice,  above  all  other  sects,  in  their  ear¬ 
liest  education  check  any  propensity 
to  laugh  5  and  they  are  brought  up  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  self-denial  and 
forbearance,  that  though  we  see  great 
cheerfulness  among  the  Friends,  yet 
we  never  detect  them  laughing;  they 
avoid  it  in  common  communications 
as  an  act  of  levity;  but  as  an  excite¬ 
ment  to  scorn  or  contempt  they  deem 
it  a  transgression  against  Christian  for¬ 
bearance  and  meekness. 

Bailey  says,  the  ancients  always 
painted  its  genius  in  a  garment  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  to  represent  its  varying 
btunour,  its  unsteady  demeanour,  it 
arises  in  general  from  the  excitement 
created  by  surprise,  which  is  in  fact 
wit ;  from  smart  repartee,  sarcastic  re¬ 
citation,  from  equivoque  and  enigma, 
from  sudden  and  unexpected  humour 
of  cither  expression  or  action  ;  hut  then 
it  evinces  great  want  of  self-possession ; 
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and  when  it  is  suffered  to  become  im¬ 
moderate,  it  is  of  painful  consequence 
to  persons  of  weak  nerves.  'The  roar 
and  noise  of  merriment,  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  loud  laughter,  is  inimical 
to  all  conversation,  and  generally,  as  Is 
said  to  children,  ends  with  gravity  or 
regret,  certainly  with  great  fatigue,  be¬ 
fore  the  parties  separate. 

But  if  external  objects  have  the 
power  of  exciting  Laughter  upon  the 
nerves  above  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  so  constituted  with  a  pleasant 
and  wise  design  ;  for  it  is  known  to 
aid  the  digestive  faculties  which  gravity 
depresses  and  checks, — it  is  known  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  cheerfulness  in  so¬ 
ciety,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  are 
known  to  augment  the  diffusion  of 
fragrance,  and  to  purify  the  air, — and 
so  up  to  the  many  blessings  of  the 
Sun’s  light:  the  reverse  of  all  these 
would  have  wrapped  the  glories  of  all 
nations  in  gloom, — and  thus  a  smile 
on  the  cheek  of  innocence  is  the  most 
transcendant  charm  of  female  manners, 
which  can  adorn,  and  animate,  and 
give  value  to  human  existence  -hut 
this  docs  not  extend  to  laughter;  it  is 
the  pure  essence  of  a  mind  elevated  far 
higher  than  the  boisterous  and  frolic¬ 
some  indulgence  of  vulgar  freedom. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  ten  definitions  of 
Laughter  and  its  concomitants,  the 
greater  part  of  which  rank  themselves 
under  contempt,  derision,  scorn,  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  the  rest  under  merriment, — 
and  are  so  used  by  the  writers  whom 
he  recites. 

In  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Laughter  is  very  accurately  de¬ 
picted  as  follows:  1.  Where  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  contempt  and  scorn  ; 
Gen.  17.  17  ;  Job  1.  10  ;  12.4;  22.  IQ; 
41.  £();  2  Chron.  30.  10;  2  Kings, 
19.  21  ;  Isa.  37.  22  ;  80.  6  ;  Ps.  52.  G  ; 
59.  8  ;  22.  7  ;  27-  13  ;  N.  2.  IQ;  Ee. 
23.  32;  Mat.  9.  24  ;  Mar.  5.  4*0;  Lu. 
8.  53.  These  eighteen  passages  arc 
not  the  whole  of  the  same  import,  but 
are  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  2.  Where 
it  is  accompanied  with  disbelief,  Gen. 
18.  12.  3.  Where  it  is  thoughtless  and 
sinfully  merrv,  Prov.  5.  4;  14.  13  ;  Lu. 
G.  23.  4.  Where  it  is  deemed  mad, 

Eccl.  2.  2.  5.  Where  it  is  comforta¬ 

ble,  and  where  sorrow  is  turned  into 
joy,  Lu.  6.  21  ;  under  which  head 
may  be  arranged  moral  joy  or  rejoic¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  very  seldom  that  in 
these  instances  the  gaiety  nf  heart  is 
stretched  beyond  cheerfulness;  for 
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Laughter  is  too  loud  for  sympathy, 
which  is  an  internal  feeling  or  passion. 
Job8.  21;  Ps.  126.  2.  6.  Sympathy 

is  a  cause  of  joy,  (Jen.  21.  6;  Isa.  66. 
10.  Now  the  majority  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  obviously  condemns  L.aughier; 
and  the  wTise  King  condemns  it  by  de¬ 
claring  sorrow  to  be  preferable,  Keel. 
7.  3  ;  and  that  Laughter  is  the  symbol 
of  a  fool,  ib.  7*  6  ;  and  the  Apostle 
James  4.  9>  recommends  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  minded,  and  to  others  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  drown  their  transgressions 
m  boisterous  mirth,  to  let  their  Laugh¬ 
ter  be  turned  to  mourning,  and  their 
joy  to  heaviness ! 

There  is  no  work  extant  of  so  high 
authority  for  moral  and  practical  phi¬ 
losophy  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  the  human  heart  is  so  truly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  its  frailties  considered  and 
exposed,  and  if  every  man  while  he 
reads  it  would  apply  to  himself  the 
language  of  Nathan,  he  would  never 
close  the  hook  without  profiting  by 
the  research  not  only  in  his  life,  but 
in  eternity ! 

You  have  known  me  long  enough, 
dear  Octogenarius,  to  be  sensible  that 
I  am  not  here  putting  in  any  claim  to 
the  rank  of  a  crying  philosopher,  nor 
even  of  those  ancient  cynics  of  either 
Greece  or  Rome,  who  denied  the 
blessing  of  a  comfortable  smile,  or  a 
cheerful  hour  in  conversation  with  a 
friend.  But  I  think  you  will  recollect 
that  all  our  hours  of  rational  recreation 
have  been  enlivened  by  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  we  have  cultivated  in  more  sedate 
and  philosophical  pursuits ;  and  that 
although  neither  of  us  have  laughed 
much  either  at  or  in  society,  yet  none 
have  more  exquisitely  enjoyed  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  our  intimate  friends. 

Yours,  Ike.  A.  H. 


T 


Mr.  Urban1,  Sept.  q. 

"'BE  La  ity  are  in  general  so  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  worldly  concerns, 
as  very  seldom  to  trouble  themselves 
about  Ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  it  may 
excite  surprise  in  many  of  your  readers 
to  hear  that  some  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  refuse  to  permit 
the  corpse  of  a  person  under  14  or  15 
years  of  age  to  be  carried  into  the 
church.  We  live  in  too  enlightened 
an  age  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
the  maxim  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
Sarcedotes  honoraudi  sunt  non  judi- 
candi.’'  To  the  first  part  of  this  rule 
we  most  willingly  subscribe}  from  the 


latter  we  beg  to  dissent;  for  if  Clergy¬ 
men  of  the  present  day  do  wrong  by 
neglecting  their  duty,  they  must  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  noticed  and  to  be  told 
of  it. 

I  know  not  what  substantial  reason 
is  or  can  be  given  for  such  a  refusal : 
if  indeed  a  person,  no  matter  of  what 
age,  dies  of  an  infectious  disease,  a 
Clergyman  may  be  warranted,  from  a 
regard  to  the  living,  in  exerting  such 
an  authority  ;  but  to  talk  of  age  as  an 
objection,  is  ridiculous.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  Kubrick  that  the  offi¬ 
ciating  Minister  has  any  discretionary 
power  or  option,  if  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  require  it ;  and  I  would  ash 
such  a  Clergyman  if  he  imagines  the 
immortal  soui  of  a  young  person  to  be 
less  dear  to  the  all- merciful  God  of 
our  nature,  than  the  soul  of  other  hu¬ 
man  beings,  however  aged  they  may 
be;  indeed  the  usual  inference  is,  that 
children  are  more  spotless,  as  being 
less  contaminated  by  the  world. 

That  part  of  the  Burial  Service, 
namely,  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  is  read  in  the  church,  is  so  im¬ 
pressive,  that  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  one  that  hears  it,  must  be  cal¬ 
lous  indeed  if  they  do  not  feel  a  reli¬ 
gious  awe ;  it  is  calculated  to  turn  the 
thoughts  so  upon  a  future  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  as  to  amend  our  lives  and 
make  us  better  Christians;  it  may  in¬ 
duce  such  religious  reflections  and  such 
a  conduct  in  life  here,  as  to  produce 
content  and  happiness,  and  blessings 
which  ali  the  riches  of  this  world  can 
neither  give  or  take  away.  Whenever 
I  have  heard  it  read,  it  has  thrown  a 
serenity  over  my  mind,  and  abstracted 
me  from  all  worldly  concerns.  I  have 
relieved  the  distressed  with  more  kind¬ 
ness  ;  I  have  spoken  to  and  treated  my 
family  and  domestics  with  more  than 
usual  affection  ;  in  short,  T  am  con¬ 
vinced  I  have  been  better  for  it  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian  ;  and  may  it  not 
have  the  same  beneficial  effect  upon 
others  ? 

When  all  the  Burial  Service  is  read 
over  the  mortal  remains  of  a  beloved 
child  or  other  relative,  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  our  religion  administered,  we 
return  to  our  homes  soothed  that  we 
have  performed  our  last  solemn  duties, 
and  we  more  confidently  rely  upon  the 
mercies  of  our  Creator.  When  the 
Service  is  curtailed  and  imperfectly 
performed,  it  leaves  an  impressiqn 
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upon  the  mind,  that  “  we  have  left 
undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done  j”  and  we  are  dissatisfied 
at  having  that  mournful  consolation 
withheld,  which  the  benevolence  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion 
would  not  have  denied. 

Yours,  &c.  Okthodox. 

Mr.  Urban, 

HE  following  letter,  dated  Tauris, 
May  28,  and  written  by  M.  Be¬ 
langer,  Botanist  to  the  French  King  at 
Pondicherry,  contains  an  interesting 
narrative  of  part  of  his  journey  over 
land  to  India,  performed  this  summer 
with  the  Viscount  Desbassayns  de 
Richemont : 

VV  e  leftTeflis  (the  capital  of  Persian 
Georgia)  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 
thanks  to  the  kindness  and  care  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Yermoloff,  Chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Caucasus,  we  had  every  thing  pre- 
ared  for  us  to  facilitate  our  journey, 
'he  appearance  of  the  country  of 
Teflis  and  Karaklisse  is  mountainous, 
and  presents  nothing  interesting.  The 
Prince  of  the  latter,  a  Georgian  by 
birth,  gave  us  an  excellent  reception, 
and  got  up  for  our  amusement  some 
theatricals,  acted  by  his  soldiers,  whose 
singing  in  chorus  had  a  very  agreeable 
effect.  He  commands  the  Russian 
army  in  this  frontier.  The  Prince 
himself  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Gormi, 
the  last  city  of  his  Government,  and 
sent  us  from  that  under  the  protection 
of  Beygler  Bey  of  Tauris,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  mission  to  General 
\  ermoloff,  and  was  then  proceeding 
with  his  suite  into  Persia. 

At  the  entrance  to  Erivan  we  were 
met  by  a  Kan  with  a  numerous  escort, 
who  conducted  us  to  our  lodging, 
which  was  the  house  of  the  Governor 
of  that  city.  From  our  apartment  we 
had  a  view  of  Mount  Ararat  and  Etza- 
niatzin,  or  the  Three  Churches,  built 
on  the  very  place  where  the  Ark  rested. 
The  Zenguy  rolled  its  murmuring  bil¬ 
lows  beneath  us;  Erivan,  which  the 
Persians  consider  the  Boulevard  of  their 
empire,  is  only  defended  by  mud  walls. 

At  Davilly  and  Nourachim  we  had 
the  very  agreeable  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Persian  cavaliers  come  to  meet  us  ; 
on  their  way  they  had  a  sham  battle, 
exhibited  their  fleetness  on  horseback, 
and  threw  the  lance,  which  they  par¬ 
ried  off  with  admirable  dexterity  and 
address. 

BeforearrivingatNatchievan,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Noah, 


we  passed  through  a  desert,  tire  soil  of 
which  is  quite  saltish,  and  is  only  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Iliates,  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  tents  were  scattered  over 
the  plains.  It  was  at  Natchievan,  that 
we  were  met  by  Emir,  Kan-Beyg, 
whom  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Persia 
had  sent  before  M.  de  Richemont,  to 
serve  as  his  Mimhandar  (a  kind  of 
gentleman  of  honour).  Having  passed 
the  Axai  by  a  ford,  we  soon  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  the  A  raxes,  which  we 
ourselves  crossed  on  rafts  of  timber, 
while  our  horses  swam  over  it.  Not 
far  from  this  river,  and  on  the  way  to 
Marent,  we  passed  through  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  defile  between  rocks,  which 
was  unsafe  to  travellers:  last  year  a 
caravan,  escorted  by  five  hundred  men, 
had  been  set  upon  and  robbed  here. 

After  clambering  over  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Michove,  which,  though  not 
very  high,  were  still  covered  with 
snow,  we  got  down  into  the  valley  in 
which  Tauris  stands.  At  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  city,  the  Governor’s 
son,  accompanied  by  Prince  Abbas 
Mirza,  Secretary  of  State,  came,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  escort  of  cavalry, 
to  pay  their  respects  and  compliments 
to  M.  Richemont.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  Russian  Legation,  and  a  crowd 
of  Mirzas  and  Kans,  either  from 
courtesy  or  curiosity,  I  know  not  which, 
joined  our  cavalcade,  which  was  now 
increased  by  a  corps  of  infantry  which 
awaited  our  entry  at  the  fauxbourgs. 
The  variety  of  costume,  and  of  their 
colours,  the  strangeness  of  the  figures, 
and  the  melange  of  French  and  Rus¬ 
sian  uniforms,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Asiatic  dresses — on  one  side  a  crowd 
of  foot  soldiers  armed  with  bayonnetted 
musquets — on  the  other,  Persian  horse¬ 
men  exercising  in  the  course,  and  the 
other  usual  amusements  — the  order  and 
disorder  which  at  once  prevailed  in 
our  march  —  altogether  exhibited  to 
our  view  a  very  curious  and  not  unen¬ 
tertaining  appearance.  After  being 
complimented  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
by  a  respectable  deputation,  M.  Riche¬ 
mont  was  conducted  to  the  Governor’s 
abode,  where  lodgings  were  prepared 
for  him. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  Prince 
Abbas  Alirza  informed  Viscount  dc 
Richemont  that  he  would  receive  him 
on  the  following  day,  and  according  to 
custom  sent  him  some  sweetmeats 
(suer erics).  YV  e  were  received  by  this 
Priuce  with  all  the  Asiatic  pomp  and 
ceremony :  horses  richly  caparisoned 
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bore  us  to  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
while  we  were  preceded  by  the  baton- 
blow  dealers,  who  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  calling  by  dispersing  the 
crowd  that  pressed  upon  us.  On  com¬ 
ing  into  his  Highness’s  presence,  M.  de 
Richemont  presented  with  his  own 
hands  (which  is  a  signal  honour),  the 
letter  of  which  he  was  the  hearer. 
The  peschcsy  or  presents,  placed  on  a 
silver  plate,  was  carried  by  a  Ferach. 
The  Hereditary  Prince  was  particularly 
kind  in  the  reception  he  gave  M.  de 
Richemont,  and  among  other  gracious 
things  said  to  him  : 

“  I  like  France.  You  are  a  Frenchman, 
consequently  my  friend ;  all  the  provinces 
of  my  Government  are  at  your  diposal.” 

Abbas-Mirza  is  an  amiable  Prince. 
His  conversation  is  lively,  and  his 
manners  insinuating;  his  features 
are  handsome  and  regular,  but  much 
altered  from  the  sufferings  caused  him 
by  a  very  inveterate  liver  complaint. 
In  my  quality  of  physician  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  consult  me,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  my  advice  con¬ 
formable  to  that  of  an  English  physi¬ 
cian,  named  Corrnac,  who  is  attached 
to  his  person. 

This  Prince  granted  the  Viscount  a 
second  audience,  which  was  private, 
and  appeared  excessively  long  to  the 
latter,  who  was  invited  to  sit  beside 
the  Prince,  and  being  obliged  to  do  so, 
a  la  Persane ,  he  was  compeilcvl  to  re¬ 
main  for  two  hours  in  a  very  distress¬ 
ing  attitude  to  a  European — that  is, 
on  his  ankles  and  bended  knees  (tailor- 
wise). 

Eight  days  after,  the  Prince  gave  us 
an  entertainment  in  ii is  villa.  We 
met  there  several  persons  of  distinction, 
and  among  the  rest,  Vex ecuteur  des 
petites  CBUvres.  The  place  in  which 
we  were  received  was  ornamented  with 
a  great  number  of  paintings  and  por¬ 
traits,  among  which  we  observed  those 
of  Alexander  and  Selim,  and  a  third, 
which  we  were  astonished  to  see  figure 
there.  During  the  entertainment,  a 
number  of  dancers  and  singers  exerted 
their  utmost  to  amuse  the  guests.  Their 
instruments  consist  of  drums  made  of 
cloth,  of  tambourines,  the  cases  of 
which  were  of  dried  clay,  arid  a  sort  of 
gnitar,  and  a  c her1  wan,  which  produced 
sounds  like  those  of  a  bagpipe. 

Yesterday  (the  2?th)  the  Prince  sig¬ 
nified  that  he  would  again  admit  M. 
Richemont  to  his  gardens,  to  grant 
him  the  audience  de'  Conge.  This  took 
place  in  the  same  ttay  attd  with  the 
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same  ceremony  already  described.  Just 
as  M.  Richemont  was  retiring,  Abbas- 
Mirza  told  him  that,  being  now  his 
friend,  he  expected  he  would  send 
him  accounts  of  himself,  w'herever  he 
should  happen  to  he. 

I  owe  to  my  profession  the  honour 
of  having  been  consulted,  in  turn,  by 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  personages 
of  the  State.  From  the  Prince  Kans 
and  Mirzas  down  to  the  valets.  See.  all 
came  to  me.  Did  I  cure  them  ?  Or 
have  1  only  comforted  them?  Of  this 
I  know  nothing.  But  one  tiling  I 
know,  that  I  have  the  consolation  of 
not  having  killed  any  of  them,  which, 
for  a  medical  man,  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  To  the  same  qualification  of 
being  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates  I  owe 
the  exquisite  favour  of  having  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  several  harems. 

Two  pretty  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a 
handsome  mouth,  with  a  somewhat 
elongated  figure,  is  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  ladies;  but  there 
arc  among  them  some  ugly  dames  too, 
as  in  other  places. 

We  are  preparing  to  set  out  in  a  few 
days  for  Teheran.  Hitherto  our  col¬ 
lections  in  natural  history  are  not  very 
considerable,  but  we  shall  shortly  enter 
a  country  where  I  expect  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  gather  a  rich  harvest,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  botany.  The  season  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  very  favourable. 

Ancient  Paintings 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

N  our  Review  of  Mr.  Harding’s 
“  Antiquities  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey’’  (p.  152),  we  proposed  to  recur  t<3 
the  discussion  on  the  ancient  Wooden 
Enclosure  near  the  Altar,  written  by 
the  Editor  Mr.  Moule.  We  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  do  so,  having,  for  our  readers* 
better  satisfaction,  been  allowed  to 
copy  a  very  neat  woodcut. 

This  oaken  enclosure  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  considered  to  be  the  shrine,  or 
the  canopy  of  the  tomb,  of  Sebert, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Church  ;  but,  that  even 
the  freestone  altar-tomb  on  which  it 
stands,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
that  monarch,  appears  improbable. 
That  such  a  monument  was  erected, 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  present 
Church*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
has  been  handed  down  by  history  or 
tradition  ;  but  the  appropriation  of  this1 
tomb  to  King  Sebert’s  name  seems  to 
have  originated  from  Camden  (who  is 
the  first  known  writer  on  the  Mbriu- 
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merits,  and  published  li is  account  of 
them  in  ifioo)  having  stated  merely 
that  King  Sebert  was  buried  in  the 
East  part  of  the  Abbey,  lienee,  and 
hence  only,  succeeding  authors  have 
called  this  Sebert’s  Tomb. 

But  that  it  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  cannot  be  maintained, 
since  it  bears  characteristic  marks  of 
the  aera  of  Edward  IV.  Of  these  the 
most  authoritative  is  this  : — there  is 
carved  in  the  back  of  the  recess  an 
heraldic  symbol  peculiar  to  the  latter 
monarch’s  reign — the  Rose  en  Soleil, 
a  badge  or  cognizance  which  Edward 
IV.  is  reported  to  have  assumed  in 
commemoration  of  his  signal  victory 
over  the  Lancastrian  party  in  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,  Feb. 
2,  14f)l.  It  is  thus  proved,  that  the 
tomb  cannot  claim  the  early  date  as¬ 
signed,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wooden  superstructure  has  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  acra  of  Henry  III.  j  the 
former,  therefore,  has  no  further  con¬ 
nection  with  the  latter,  than  as  afford¬ 
ing  it  support.  We  also  agree  with 
Mr.  Moule,  that  if  the  tomb  had  been 
that  of  King  Sebert,  the  monument  of 
so  highly  reverenced  a  personage  would 
have  fronted  the  Choir,  not  the  Am¬ 
bulatory.  It  is  a  plain,  but  decisive 
proof,  that  the  tomb  and  the  super¬ 
structure  are  unconnected,  that  their 
principal  fronts  are  on  contrary  sides  ; 
and  the  former,  as  Mr.  Moule  says, 
“  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  an  ancient  tomb,  the  wood¬ 
work  of  which,  if  a  part  of  it,  still  re¬ 
mains  comparatively  perfect,  —  at  least 
more  mutilated  bydesign  than  by  decay.’’ 

So  much  for  the  Tomb — and  its  age 
being  determined,  we  leave  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whose  memory  it  was  really 
erected,  to  be  the  theme  of  future  con¬ 
jecture.  We  shall  proceed  to  describe 
the  subject  of  the  woodcut. 

T  hese  stalls  Mr.  Moule  considers  to 
be  two  centuries  older  than  the  Tomb, 
and  to  have  been  actually  constructed 
at  the  first  erection  of  the  present 
Choir,  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  New  Church  for  divine  service,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  126‘g.” 

<(  It  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  exact 
situation  of  the  Sedilia  Parata  of  the  Offi¬ 
ciating  Priests,  during  the  celebration  of 
High  Mass,  such  as  are  still  remaining  in 
many  of  our  ancient  Churches,  although 
frequently  obscured  by  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  or  other  objects,  erected  before  them. 
These  seats  were  originally  derived  from  the 
Consessus  Clericorum  of  the  Latin  Church 
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the  altar  standing  between  the  priests  and 
the  people  in  the  Roman  Basilica,  and  in  all 
ancient  Churches  in  Italy. 

“  The  C  hancel  of  the  English  Church  is 
still  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Clergy  j 
and  formerly  the  Laity  were  most  strictly 
excluded  by  the  Canon,  as  is  more  familiarly 
expressed  in  an  old  verse, 

“  Cancello  Saicojt  prophet  Scrjptura 
sctJcre,  [Dcre* 

Jf*e  sifci  prcjtfumant  vfbrfshi  u'emta  tti- 

Both  sides  of  this  erection  formerly 
exhibited  four  painted  figures;  but  that 
represented  in  the  engraving,  being  thq 
front,  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  of 
the  two.  And  here  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  until  the  preparations 
made  for  the  last  Coronation,  when 
the  incongruous  Grecian  altar-piece 
presented  by  Queen  Anne  was  remov¬ 
ed,  this  front  was  concealed  from  view 
by  screens,  which  never  changed  their 
positions  but  when  the  Coronation 
ceremony  was  preparing.  Once  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  year  1775,  they  disappeared 
for  a  short  time,  hut  it  was  only  that 
pannel  might  take  the  place  of  tapestry. 

The  antiquaries  of  the  day  did  not, 
however,  let  the  opportunity  escape 
them.  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffc  compiled  a 
long  memoir  on  the  subject,  which 
was  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  and  published  in  folio  with 
nine  beautiful  engravings,  one  of  which 
represents  the  North  front,  another 
the  two  figures,  said  to  represent  Se¬ 
bert  and  Henry  III.,  a  third,  various 
ornaments ;  the  monument  of  Aveline 
Countess  of  Lancaster,  and  one  that  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  which  were  both  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  same  time*. 

In  1812,  notwithstanding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  access,  another  view  of  this 
front,  assisted  doubtless  by  Sir  J.  Ay- 
loffe’s  plates,  was  produced  for  Acker- 
mann’s  History  of  the  Abbey.  Like 
all  the  engravings  in  that  work,  it  is  in 
aquatint  and  coloured,  and  so  well  co¬ 
loured,  in  our  opinion,  as  to  convey  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  sombre  obscurity 
and  darkness  visible  conferred  by  the 
hand  of  Time  on  the  original. 

The  great  merit  of  Sir.  Harding’s 
drawings  is  their  minute  accuracy  5  but 
an  additional  value  attaches  to  them 
from  their  representing  more  than  the 
abovementioned.  A  wooden  chest  or 
temporary  boarding  (which  Sir  J.  Ay- 
lofle  absurdly  designated  the  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  King  Sebert  and  the  altar  table 
where  mass  was  said  on  the  day  of  his 

*  These  plates  were  afterwards  inserted 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  “  Vetusta  Monumenta,” 
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anniversary,  though,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dart,  it  was  merely  a  box  made  to 
contain  “  books  and  keys,  for  the  use 
of  the  Church,”)  concealed  the  lower 
part  of  the  figures ;  nor  was  this  re¬ 
moved  till  it  was  done  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Harding,  whilst  he  was  making 
his  drawings.  How  much  of  the 
paintings  were  thus  recovered,  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  drawing  a  line  across  the  vig¬ 
nette,  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  re- 
rnailis  of  the  second  figure,  which  was 
wholly  gained.  And  this  concealment 
seems  to  have  never  been  imagined  by 
former  draughtsmen,  from  the  figures, 
as  before  seen,  being  quite  tall  enough 
for  their  due  proportion*. 

We  proceed  w'ith  our  description  in 
Mr.  Moule’s  words  : 


“  The  open  and  most  ornamented  side  of 
this  enclosure,  which  is  in  four  compart¬ 
ments  of  large  size,  is  faithfully  represented 
on  the  vignette ;  and  the  paintings  which 
remain  on  the  back  of  these  stalls  form  the 
subjects  of  Plates  1,  2,  and  3.  The  Ca¬ 
nopies,  four  in  number,  are  very  similar  in 
their  design  to  the  sculptured  sides  of  the 
monuments  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I. 
(who  died  about  1290)  ;  they  are  adorned 
with  crockets  of  an  ancient  form,  with  open 
circles  containing  trefoils  within  the  angles 
of  the  gables 'f.  Between  each  canopy  rose 
a  light  pinnacle,  all  of  which  have  been 
broken.  The  three  centre  pinnacles  spring 
from  carved  heads,  two  crowned  and  one  mi¬ 
tred,  beautifully  executed,  which  have  a  very 
easy  reference  to  the  support  of  the  Church, 
derived  from  the  piety  of  the  Monarchs  or 
the  good  government  of  the  Bishops. 


*  A  still  more  striking  example  of  this  fault  is  the  figure  of  St.  Faith,  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Blaze,  which  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Schnebbelie  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
same  artist  as  those  on  “  the  shrine  of  King  Sebert.”  See  it  engraved  in  vol.  xci.  ii.  497. 


F  These  canopies  have  been  recently  painted,  but  the  ancient  colouring  was  minutely 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloflfe.  Much  stained  glass  was  introduced.  See  the  work  now 
under  nbtice,  p.  6. 
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The  height  of  the  enclosure  is  13  feet 
9  inches,  to  the  top  of  the  finials ;  and 
each  compartment  is  about  two  feet,  seven 
inches  wide,  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  small  buttresses.  They  were  ori¬ 
ginally  adorned  with  a  full-length  figure  in 
each,  painted  in  oil  colours  on  a  ground  of 
plaister,  as  ancient  an  example  of  the  art  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  period  of  Henry  III.  or  of 
Edward  1.  The  small  pillars  from  which 
the  arches  of  the  several  compartments  take 
their  spring,  were  white  diapered  with  black, 
in  various  patterns,  while  the  capitals  and 
bases  were  gilt ;  but  have  been  all  painted 
black  in  the  recent  alteration. 

The  first  compartment  has  been 
Supposed  to  exhibit  KingSeberl.  “  It 
must  be  observed,”  says  Mr.  Moule, 
“  that  this  is  merely  presumed  to  be 
the  representation  of  Sebert,  to  whom 
historians  agree  in  attributing  the  first 
foundation  of  a  Church  at  Westminster. 
There  is  certainly  no  objection  to  be 
urged  as  to  the  identity  of  the  portrait, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
he  would  be  honoured  with  the  stall 
nearest  the  altar.”  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  an  objection  to  urge,  namely, 
that  Sebert  was  certainly  depicted  on 
the  other  side.  This  we  know  from 
Weever  (see  hereafter)  ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  improbable  that  he  should  be 
placed  on  both.  To  proceed  : 

“  This  figure  is  the  most  perfect  of  the 
series,  and  merits  particular  attention  from 
the  fine  state  of  preservation  in  which  it 
remains.  A  venerable  personage  is  repre¬ 
sented,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre 
of  ancient  form,  terminating  in  a  pinnacled 
turret,  with  his  left  hand  raised  in  a  com¬ 
manding  manner;  his  head  is  crowned  with 
a  diadem  ornamented  with  strawberry  leaves 
painted  on  a  gold  ground  ;  and  his  beard, 
of  silvery  whiteness,  is  long  and  curled, 
with  raustachios ;  his  tunic  is  rose-coloured, 
worked  on  the  borders  and  bottom  with 
white  and  red ;  his  hose  are  purple  ;  and  his 
shoes,  of  blue  damask,  buckle  over  the  instep 
with  a  small  gold  buckle  ;  the  ground  upon 
which  the  figure  is  painted  is  a  reddisfi 
brown,  and  he  is  represented  standing  on 
a  lawn  or  carpet  studded  with  flowers,  ike.; 
the  white  gloves  on  his  hands  are  unadorned 
with  embroidery  ;  and  his  crown  and  sceptre, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  original  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  now  of  a  darkish  brown  colour.” 

The  next  panel  or  division  of  the 
screen  exhibited  only  that  portion  of 
the  painting  which  was  formerly  con¬ 
cealed,  the  greater  part  of  it  having 
been  purposely  planed  off;  and  it  is  now 
entirely  obliterated,  having  been  paint¬ 


ed  over,  a  wainscot  colour,  at  the  late 
repairs. 

“  The  figure  appeared  to  have  been  that 
of  an  ecclesiastic  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
tiiat  the  screen  or  enclosure  contained  fi¬ 
gures  of  a  King  and  Bishop  [or  Saint}  in 
alternate  succession.  This  series,  it  may 
without  presumption  he  assumed,  was  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  whole  choir.  The  sacer¬ 
dotal  robe  was  represented  of  pure  white, 
edged  with  lace  and  rich  fringe,  the  colours 
of  which  were  green,  white,  and  red  ;  the 
ends  of  the  stole  were  seen,  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  the  under  garment,  or  alb,  which 
reached  down  to  the  feet,  ornamented  with 
a  diapered  hem,  in  squares  and  lozenges, 
very  curiously  worked  with  a  mosaic  pat¬ 
tern,  in  which  green,  red,  blue,  and  white, 
were  alternately  introduced.  The  lower  part, 
and  point  of  the  crazier  was  also  seen  ;  the 
buskins  were  purple,  hut  quite  plain ;  at 
least  no  ornament  could  he  discerned  upon 
them.  The  ground  of  the  picture  had  been 
a  dark  brown ;  and  the  figure  was  repre¬ 
sented  standing  on  a  lawn,  or  carpet  of 
green,  with  small  sprigs.” 

The  third  compartment  is  without 
hesitation  considered  to  represent 
Henry  III. 

“  This  portrait,  upon  comparison,  is 
found  greatly  to  resemble  the  features  of 
the  cumbent  figure  of  the  Monarch  upon 
his  tomb  in  this  Church.  It  is  painted  upon 
a  dark  brown  ground,  which  is  semde  of 
golden  lions,  passant  guardant,  in  allusion  to 
the  charge,  in  the  Royal  arms  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  a 
very  early  instance  of  heraldic  decoration. 

“The  figure  of  the  King  is  well  drawn, 
and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  particularly 
easy  and  gentle,  but  very  indistinct  at  the 
lower  extremity  :  his  countenance  is  mild 
and  expressive  ;  the  figure  is  in  action,  and 
evidently  commanding  attention  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  scene.  He  is  represented  crowned,  and 
in  regal  robes;  the  mantle  of  a  murrey  co¬ 
lour,  is  lined  with  white  fur,  and  guarded 
with  broad  lace,  and  is  fastened  on  the  right 
shoulder  by  a  fibula  of  a  lozenge  form.  Ills 
tunic,  which  is  scarlet,  is  hound  round  the 
waist  by  a  girdle  of  very  rich  workmanship, 
fastened  with  a  gold  buckle :  his  gloves  also 
are  ornamented  on  the  baric  .of  the  hand 
ami  the  bottom  of  the  little  finger,  with  em¬ 
broidery  ;  the  Monarch  bears  in  his  right 
hand  a  sceptre  of  ivory,  terminating  in  a 
rich  finiul  of  gold. 

“  From  the  other  panel  the  figure  is  ob¬ 
literated,  the  paint  having  been  entirely 
scraped  off  the  surface  by  a  plane  or  some 
such  instrument.  The  pictures  that  have 
been  suffered  ib  remain  are  highly  curious 
and  Interesting,  as  ancient  examples  of 
painting  in  nil  applied  to  pictures,  for  the 
ancients  were  no  strangers  to  paintmg  doors. 
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&c.  with  oil.  The  art  it  appears  was  in¬ 
vented  in  the  Byzantine  empire  about  the 
year  800.  For  a  long  time  Constantinople 
furnished  all  Europe  with  artists  through 
the  medium  of  Venice,  and  to  this  city  the 
art  of  Oil-painting  seems  soon  to  have  pass¬ 
ed  ;  hence  its  progress  to  Lombardy,  where 
ft  book  was  written  by  Theofilus,  probably  a 
Grecian  Monk,  about  the  year  1000,  which 
gives  directions  for  oil-paintings,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  ‘  Tractatus  Lombardicus.’  Eraclius,  ano¬ 
ther  old  author,  proves  its  use  anterior  to 
Van  Eyck,  to  whom  Vasari  has  attributed 
its  invention.  Vide  Raspe’s  Essay  on  Oil 
Painting,  London,  1781,  4to. 

“The  most  ancient  pictures  in  the  Mu- 
sde  Royal  at  Paris,  1814,  are  said  to  have 
been  painted  at  Prague  about  1357,  being 
figures  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustin,  by 
Theodoric  de  Prague  ;  and  the  Crucifixion, 
by  Nicholas  Wurmser  de  Strasbourg ;  while 
the  portraits  on  these  panels  bear  every  in¬ 
dication  of  having  been  executed  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Church  for 
Divine  Service,  13th  October,  1269  ;  at 
which  time  the  choir  appears  to  have  been 
completed,  being  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.” 

That  front  of  the  stalls  which  faces 
the  Ambulatory,  has  always  been  open 
to  view  ;  and  is  engraved  in  Dart,  Ac- 
kermann,  and  Neale.  It  was  not  so 
splendidly  ornamented  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  front ;  but  like  it  exhibited  four 
figures.  These  paintings  have  faded 
away  and  peeled  off  under  the  public 
eye,  being  visible  to  all  entering  the 
Church  at  the  most  frequented  and, 
till  lately,  public  door,  that  of  Poet’s 
Corner.  The  four  figures  they  repre¬ 
sented  are  said  to  have  been  St.  Peter, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  King  Sebert,  and 
King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Weever  tells  us  that  verses,  by  way 
of  question  and  answer,  were  placed 
underneath  the  figures  ;  that  St.  Peter 
was  represented  talking  to  King  Se¬ 
bert;  and  that  the  inscription  under 
him  was  these  Leonine  verses  : 

Hie,  fttp  ^ebertc,  pausas;  mtfji  cou¬ 
th  ta  per  tc 

t?aec  loca  lustrabi,  bemum  lustranbo 
bicatei. 

One  of  the  panels,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  first  (that  stands  fourth  on  the 
other  side,  and  contains  no  remains  of 
painting),  was  (says  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Sepulchral  Monu¬ 
ments,  p.  xcii.)  deprived  of  its  remain¬ 
ing  colours,  when  it  was  taken  out  to 
form  “  a  passage  to  some  of  the  Royal 
Family,  who  were  seated  in  this  tomb 
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at  Coronations.”  This  fact  we  do  not 
find  noticed  by  Mr.  Moule. 

The  other  panels,  Mr.  Gough  con¬ 
tinues,  “  have  been  the  sport  of  idle 
boys,  and  are  completely  scratched 
out.  One,  however,  undoubtedly  re¬ 
presenting  King  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor,  was  so  far  perfect  in  1 79 1 ,  that 
Mr.  Schnebbelie  was  able  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it  (see  Plate  II.)  and  it 
was  engraved  in  his  Antiquaries’  Mu¬ 
seum. 

King  Edward  is  represented  clothed 
in  a  tunic  and  loose  robe;  his  head 
crowned,  and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus 
or  glory;  his  beard  long  and  curled. 
In  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  sceptre, 
and  in  his  right  his  constant  symbol, 
the  ring,  which,  according  to  his  well- 
known  legend,  he  gave  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  when  that  saint,  in  the  form 
of  a  poor  man,  asked  alms  of  him  at  the 
foundation  of  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  saint,  at  Clavering  in  Essex.  I11 
the  next  compartment,  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  St.  John  stood  to  receive  the 
gift,  and  to  him  we  may  conclude 
King  Edward’s  legend  was  addressed, 
as  King  Sebert’s  to  St.  Peter. 

There  is  a  stone  figure  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel,  which  represents 
King  Edward  in  the  same  manner. 
In  a  woodcut  in  the  Golden  Legend 
printed  by  Winkin  de  Worde,  1527, 
we  have  him  drawn  exactly  in  the 
same  fashion. 

The  Chapel  of  Romford,  Essex,  in 
which  parish  the  King’s  Palace  of 
Havering-atte-Bower  was  situated,  is 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor;  and  in  the 
East  window  of  the  South  aile,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Weever,  were  “the 
pictures  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
the  two  pilgrims,’’  who  brought  him 
back  the  ring  when  returned  by  St. 
John,  with  this  inscription  : 

Johannes  per  peregrinos  misit  Regi 
Edwardo  [the  rest  broken  out  with  the  glass] . 

A  portraiture  of  King  Edward,  as 
renewed  in  1707,  under  the  direction 
of  “John  Jarmin,  Chapel-Warden,” 
still  remains  in  the  chancel  window  of 
Romford  Chapel,  but  “the  costume 
of  this  figure,”  Mrs.  Ogborne  informs 
us,  in  her  History  of  Essex  (which  His¬ 
tory,  by  the  bye,  we  much  wish  she 
would  proceed  with),  appears  to  have 
assumed  more  from  the  taste  and  fancy 
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of  t>he  painter  who  V  renewed”  it,  than 
from  the  origihal. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  long  ar¬ 
ticle;  by  remarking  that  the  saints  on 
both  sides  the  Westminster  seats  were, 
there  is  no  doubt,  erased  as  long  since 
as  the  Reformation,  while  the  Kings 
were  preserved,  as  usual,  because  not 
considered  idolatrous  images.  Edit. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  14. 

rjHHE  following  is  a  curious  Letter 
J.  written  some  years  ago,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  a  late  periodical  paper  ;  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
your  readers.  A.  II. 

There  are  some  evils  which,  tho’ 
they  do  not  come  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  vice  or  immorality,  are  \et 
by  their  frequency  and  consequences, 
worthy  of  notice  ;  such  are  all  those 
which  interrupt  and  interfere  with  the 
pleasures  of  society,  amongst  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  intrusion  of  chil¬ 
dren,  introduced  by  the  partiality  of 
relations  into  company,  at  too  early  an 
age  either  to  give  or  receive  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  sensible  conversation,  which 
they  entirely  prevent,  when  allowed  to 
engross  attention,  every  one  by  the 
laws  of  civility  being  obliged  to  smile 
and  seem  pleased  at  the  nonsense  of 
little  miss  or  her  brother. 

I  will  briefly  give  an  example  to 
justify  my  complaint,  but  beg  leave 
first  to  premise  that  I  deserve  not  to  be 
stigmatized  as  one  of  those  monsters 
who  do  not  love  children,  the  fear  of 
which  reproach  forces  many  people 
into  the  absurdity  of  affecting  a  fond¬ 
ness  they  cannot  feel,  and  of  acting  a 
part  to  gain  the  hearts  of  parents  or 
friends.  Besides  that,  the  love  of 
children  always  conveys  the  idea  of 
good  nature,  anti  who  would  not  wish 
to  obtain  a  character  so  amiable?  and 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to  see 
tire  aged,  philosophical,  and  witty,  con¬ 
descending  to  play  with  infants,  and  to 
be  amused  by  their  simplicity,  inno¬ 
cence,  and  cbearful  recreations,  —  I 
only  mean  that,  according  to  Solomon, 
there  should  he  a  time  for  all  things. 
in  jus  tide  "to  myself,  1  declare  I  love 
every  child  I  behold  5  their  helpless 
state,  their  incapacity  to  offend,  with 
numberless  engaging  looks  and  actions, 
touch  the  benevolent  heart,  and  I  feel 
a  tenderness,  with  a  desire  to  make 
them  happy  more  than  I  know  how  to 
express  j  but  I  would  not  infringe  on 


the  different  enjoyments  of  maturer 
age,  by  forcing  infants  and  infantine 
games  at  unseasonable  times,  as  in  a 
late  visit  where  1  was  invited  to  drink 
tea  and  spend  the  evening  with  a  se¬ 
lected  party  of  both  sexes,  eminent  for 
genius  and  taste;  men  of  learning,  sen¬ 
sible  women,  from  whose  mixed  con¬ 
versation  I  expected  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  entertainment,  having  disen¬ 
gaged  myself  from  a  pleasurable  party 
to  a  place  of  public  resort,  that  I  might 
join  this  superior  society.  Elated  with 
youthful  expectation,  I  flew  into  the 
coach  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found 
with  the  lady  who  called  for  me  a 
child  about  seven  years  old.  I  was 
pleased  with  her  aspect,  she  being  a 
very  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  distinguished  for  abilities  in 
the  line  of  literature,  as  well  as  fat  his 
rank  and  fortune.  The  child  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  my  friend  to  the  company, 
who  were  all  intimate  w'ilh  her  father, 
so  that  much  attention  was  paid  to 
Miss.  She  behaved  modestly,  and  I 
was  pleased  with  her,  till  I  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  no  other  con¬ 
versation  could  be  attempted  but  such 
as  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  seven  years  old  !  And  next  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  started  for  her  to  dance  a 
minuet,  when  my  heart  fluttered  with 
apprehension  of  being  chosen  for  her 
partner,  as  I  was  the  youngest  person 
present.  So  it  happened  ;  the  child  was 
sent  to  ask  me  :  to  refuse  seemed  im¬ 
possible,  the  imputations  of  rudeness, 
ill-nature,  and  affectation,  all  struck 
on  my  imagination.  I  was  therefore 
obliged,  with  the  best  grace  1  could, 
and  the  worst  humour  that  ever  1  felt 
for  a  dance,  to  exhibit  before  a  small 
formal  circle,  more  formidable  to  me 
than  the  finest  ball-room  filled  with 
mixed  company,  where  the  attention 
would  have  been  divided.  I  had  no 
sooner  recovered  this  effort,  than  a 
country  dance  was  proposed,  one  lady 
only  singing.  This  amusement  I  here 
regretted,  as  it  exhausted  that  time, I 
hoped  would  have  been  employed  to 
better  purpose;  yet  1  still  expected  re¬ 
lief  from  the  arrival  of  a  manly  youth 
about  14  years  old,  a  Westminster 
scholar,  yet  modest,  polite,  and  unaf¬ 
fected,  whose  natural  abilities  and  ac¬ 
quired  improvements  were  of  tmeom- 
inon  brilliancy.  I  wanted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  converse  with  him,  ana  had 
some  subjects  in  store  to  engage  him, 
but  found  he  also  was  doomed  to  be 
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that  night  my  fellow  sufferer,  being  al¬ 
lotted  to  personate  a  childish  husband 
for  the  little  girl !  My  next  chance 
for  relief  was  the  entrance  of  this 
amiable  young  gentleman’s  father,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king¬ 
dom  for  genius,  learning,  and  taste, 
one  respectable  bnotfgh  to  have  given 
what  turn  he  pleased  to  the  whole 
company,  whose  wit  and  humour  every 
one  always  desired  should  lead  in  con¬ 
versation;  but,  alas!  he  entered  with¬ 
out  his  usual  animation  of  counte¬ 
nance  or  spirits  to  enliven  our  party, 
his  charming  flow  of  humour,  under 
the  casual  dominion  of  the  spleen, 
that  envious  malady  which  only  seizes 
on  superior  minds,  as  if  to  bring  them 
on  a  level  with  the  common  herd  of 
mortals;  he  indolently  sunk  into  the 
trifling  amusement  of  prattling  with 
the  child,  and  hearing  her  prattle,  who 
being  encouraged,  poured  forth  all  her 
playful  imagination  could  furnish,  and 
found  all  applauded  !  One  ray  of  hope, 
however,  revived  at  8  o’clock,  expecting 
the  carriage  would  be  announced  for 
the  favourite,  the  idol  which  attracted 
our  whole  attention  ;  but  no  such  voice 
relieved  me,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  the 
lady  who  brought  her,  whether  Miss 
- was  to  stay  supper  ?  and  was  an¬ 
swered  with  a  complacent  smile,  that 
this  once  she  was  to  be  indulged,  was 
to  tarry  as  long  as  we  did  !  And  thus 
ended  all  my  expectations  of  intellec¬ 
tual  enjoyment  for  the  evening.  The 
spleen,  had  I  been  worthy,  might  then 
have  made  me  all  her  own.  L  folded 
my  arms,  yielded  I  fear  to  sullen  si¬ 
lence,  and  could  no  longer  essay  to 
laugh  at  the  child’s  exhausted  mimicry 
of  a  toast,  a  countess,  &c.  in  the 
drawing  room,  the  park,  Kensington 
Gardens  !  Not  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
lor  any  rational  subject,  not  a  sentence 
worth  remembering  could  be  obtained  ; 

* — and  so  passed  the  supper  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards;  and  so  was  sacrificed 
the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  which 
ought  to  have  been  spent  in  sensible 
instructive  conversation,  at  least  some 
part  of  it.  The  child  with  her  pretty 
little  fooleries  might  have  entertained 
for  a  time,  and  claimed  her  share  of 
notice,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  some¬ 
times  to  play  with  children,  and  to 
make  them  happy,  but  such  an  infant 
enjoys  her  own  felicity  far  more  in  her 
nursery  with  her  mard  or  play-mate3 
after  the  hour  of  a  visit  is  over.  As  I 
hid  passed  the  devoted'  ti m£  between  “a 
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perpetual  elevation  of  hope,  antd  a  per¬ 
petual  disappointment,’-’  I  found  my¬ 
self  at  night  exhausted  in  spirits,  fa¬ 
tigued  in  body  and  mind,  envying  the 
benevolent  chearfulness  of  my  wiser 
companions,  yet  bitterly  lamenting 
that  the  only  lesson  1  could  then 
learn  was  to  regulate  the  ardour  of 
expectation,  and  to  innure  my  mind 
to  bear  disappointment  without  disco¬ 
vering  any  ili  humour. 

Tims  far  the  fair  disappointed  pupil 
of  Science,  whose  feelings  were  too 
acute  for  so  transitory  a  mortification. 
Yet  it  may  be  worth  investigating  why 
so  distinguished  a  literary  party  should 
sacrifice  their  sincerity  at  the  shrine  of 
complaisance,  or  indolently  yield  to 
the  waste  of  time,  when  their  abili¬ 
ties  might  have  brought  forth  improve¬ 
ment  from  more  important  subjects; 
and  probably  too  little  attention  is 
daily  paid  to  the  great  number  of  hours 
properly  perhaps  devoted  to  society, 
but  too  often  passed  in  unimportant 
employments,  in  wearisome  civilities., 
in  the  endurance  of  unimproving  con¬ 
versation,  in  mixing  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  assist  at  card-tables,  adding  to 
the  general  vociferation  about  nothing, 
rather  from  a  pusillanimous  dread  of 
being  stigmatized  for  affecting  supe¬ 
rior  wisdom,  than  from  that  benevo¬ 
lence  which  in  a  due  degree  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  influence  the  human  mind ; 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
to  find  the  just  proportion  in  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  time,  as  life  is  short,  and  the 
lamp  of  health  and  the  measure  of  abi¬ 
lities  are  daily  wasting! 

- — 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  2. 

HE  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
21st  Report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  1825,  which 
presents  a  most  satisfactory  view  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel. 

France.  —  Dr.  Pinkerton,  whose 
health  has  been  sufficiently  restored 
to  undertake  a  mission  to  Paris  to  in¬ 
spect  the  foreign  editions  of  Scriptures 
rinted  at  the  Society’s  expence;  and 
is  visit  proved  satisfactory.  The 
Turkish  Bible  has  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  Book  of  Job,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Kieffer,  and  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  was  delegated 
to  the  Rev.  M.  Renouard,  and  2000 
additional  New  Testaments  printed. 
Several  important  communications  took 
place  with  Baron  Sylvestre  De  Sacy 
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relative  to  the  Persian  ami  Coptic  ver¬ 
sions  ;  and  with  M.  Zorab  and  St. 
Martin  on  the  modern  Armenian  Tes¬ 
tament ;  copies  of  which  were  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  them  at  Constantinople 
and  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

“The  Paris  Bible  Society  continued 
to  receive  many  testimonies  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  its  labours  to  the  Protestants 
Communions  in  France.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  been  received  in  many  in¬ 
stances  with  demonstrations  of  the 
most  lively  joy  ;  and  their  perusal  is 
reported  to  have  produced  beneficial 
effects.  Many  among  all  classes  of 
Protestants,  among  the  clergy  and  laity, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  aged  and 
the  young,  continue  to  maintain  an 
interest  in  the  work.’’ — “An  import¬ 
ant  application  from  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  300  Bibles  and  3000 
Testaments  for  the  use  of  Schools,  had 
been  met  from  this  source,  and  many 
thousand  copies  of  the  French  Testa¬ 
ment  of  De  Sacy  have  been  circulated. 

“  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
little  can  at  present  be  done  towards 
disseminating  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

Better  success  is  stated  at  Antwerp, 
where  the  circulation  in  the  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  German  lan¬ 
guages,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  number. 

A  special  Committee  have  inspected 
the  Chinese  version  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Morrison  and  Milne,  and  made  so  fa¬ 
vourable  a  report  of  it,  that  a  number 
of  copies  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

At  Zurich  and  Bern,  Geneva,  Lau¬ 
sanne,  and  Basle,  the  progress  is  very 
favourable,  as  well  in  the  demand  for 
copies  as  in  the  liberality  of  the  sup¬ 
plies.  At  Lubec  their  Society  has 
been  revived,  and  has  met  with  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Captains  and  others  be¬ 
longing  to  the  shipping  interest  there. 

At  Hanover  1000  Testaments  were 
presented,  and  were  immediately  sold. 
This  grant  was  followed  by  another 
large  edition,  and  “his  Majesty’s  Mi¬ 
nisters  have  kindly  assisted  the  Institu¬ 
tion  with  a  donation  and  a  loan,”  as 
stated  j  and  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
solation  of  the  floods  there,  the  Society 
“  was  not  backward  in  supplying  that 
which  it  is  its  province  to  dispense.” 

At  Nuremberg  the  King  of  Bavaria 
gave  his  Royal  assent  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Central  Bible  Society. 

At  the  last  anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Saxon  Society,  the  late  Count  Ho- 
h«?rUahl  presided,  and  in  a  very  im¬ 
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pressive  address  recalled  the  origin  of 
that  Institution  by  27  persons  ten  years 
ago;  13  of  whom  had  departed  this 
life,  so  that  only  nine  of  its  founders 
could  be  present  with  them  on  that 
day,  and  the  Count  has  himself  been 
since  added  to  the  number.  From 
such  small  beginnings  it  was  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  receive  the  report  of  their 
increase  and  utility. 

In  stating  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  at  Eisnach,  it  is  subjoined, — 
“  tears  of  gratitude  have  glistened  in 
the  eyes  of  both  parents  and  children, 
on  receiving  the  invaluable  treasure  o£ 
the  Word  of  God.” 

There  seems  to  be  a  defect  of  sub¬ 
scription  at  Frankfort,  “owing  to  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  providing  sub¬ 
sistence,  experienced  in  all  classes H* 
— At  Wirtemburo  their  Society  had 
continued  to  distinguish  itself  by  its 
active  proceedings.  His  Majesty  had 
renewed  his  donation  of  500  florins. 
Several  contributions,  and  particularly 
those  of  some  prisoners,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  remitted  the  amount  to  the  Trea¬ 
surer. 

The  unremitted  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  Vander  Ess  are  mentioned  with 
due  respect,  and  another  version  is  also 
reported,  which  he  has  approved  for 
circulation  there. 

In  Silesia  the  want  of  Bibles  is  pa¬ 
thetically  lamented  ;  but  since  supplied 
by  the  Bible  Societies. 

My  limits  warn  me  that  I  cannot 
reduce  the  compass  of  this  interesting 
Report  to  every  part  of  the  world  where 
the  connections  of  this  Society  has 
extended  its  exertions. — At  Kreus- 
nach  every  Clergyman  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  Bibles,  to  enable  him  to 
present  one  to  every  newly  married 
couple  on  their  wedding,  a  most  as¬ 
sured  method  of  rendering  this  sacred 
Book  dear  to  their  united  affections  :  it 
would  be  indeed  a  pleasing  effect  if  the 
same  practice  were  adopted  in  our  own 
country. 

Count  Rosenblad,  as  President  of 
the  Swedish  Society,  stated  that  30, (KX) 
copies  would  be  annually  wanted  for 
many  years  to  come.  ,  “  Such  calcula¬ 
tions  are  valuable,  in  this  respect,  that' 
they  lead  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  past  exertions,  compared 
with  what  remains  to  be  accomphshed 
by  those  whose  hearts  are  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  work.’’ 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  tl*e 
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Society  in  Russia.  On  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Prince  Gallitzen  as  President, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Archbishop  Se¬ 
raphim;  his  patronage  was  solicited, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  relaxed, 
though  his  Grace's  answer  is  not 
stated  ;  but  several  conversions  to 
Christianity  are  enumerated,  and 
70,000  copies  in  different  languages 
and  dialects  have  been  printed,  and 
31,103  distributed  during  the  past 
year !  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  this,  as  entirely  contradictory 
of  some  suggestions  that  the  Emperor 
has  not  continued  his  Royal  sanction 
to  these  measures. 

“Some  hundreds  of  copies  of  the 
Greek  Testament  have  been  sent  to 
different  parts  of  Greece,  where  they 
have  been  received  by  the  people  witn 
eagerness,  and  many  of  them,  it  is 
said,  while  encamped  and  expecting 
the  enemy,  employed  themselves  in 
reading  the  Word  of  God.’’ 

We  pass  on  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
where  the  distribution  is  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  under  the  agency  of  the  Rev. 
H.  D.  Leeves.  These  are  for  the 
Greeks  who  speak  the  Turkish  lan¬ 
guage,  and  “  with  very  slight  altera¬ 
tions,  indeed  the  same  work  tran¬ 
scribed  in  Armenian  characters  will 
serve  for  the  Armenians  speaking 
Turkish;”  and  an  edition  in  modern 
Greek  is  now  printing  in  London. 

“  The  gift  of  tongues  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  transcribing 
the  Scriptures  into  every  language.” 

Mr.  Barker  at  Aleppo  ascertained 
from  a  Syrian  priest  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  now  preparing  in  the  Car- 
shun  language  will  prove  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  to  the  Christians  for 
whom  they  are  designed. 

In  the  Persian  language  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  has  been  completed  by  Mirza 
Jaffier,  in  the  revision  of  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee  is  engaged,  while  the  trans¬ 
lator  is  advancing  with  the  historical 
books.  When  this  version  is  known, 
it  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Persia. 

The  Report  from  Calcutta  states  the 
year  to  have  been  “  a  year  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  enlargement.”  Several  auxi¬ 
liary  Institutions;  the  Hindoostanee 
Testament  by  Professor  Hill ;  the  Hiti- 
duwee  Testament  by  Mr.  Bow  ley ;  and 
the  other  parts  of  their  progress ;  to 
which  is  most  justly  added,  “the  name 
ot  Dr.  Heber,  Bp.  of  Calcutta,  as  an 
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accession  to  the  cause,  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  most  valuable :  with  the  aid  of 
his  Lordship's  counsel  and  influence, 
the  objects  of  the  Society  must  be  es¬ 
sentially  promoted.  Its  character  also 
will  be  better  appreciated,  and  will 
commend  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
community.” — In  each  of  the  presi¬ 
dencies  similar  satisfactory  statements 
have  been  received,  so  that  the  Societv 
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now  assumes  a  national  appendage  to 
those  governments. 

The  Rev.  B.  Clough  writes  from 
Colombo  strongly  recommending  a 
translation  into  the  Pali  language; 
which  is  among  the  Budhists  what 
the  Sanscrit  is  among  the  Brahmins. 
It  was  the  native  language  of  Budha 
himself,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  ve¬ 
neration  by  his  followers  wherever 
formed  :  hence  it  is  the  great  deposi¬ 
tory  of  religion,  law,  and  general 
science,  in  all  Budhist  nations  ;  and 
some  idea  may  be  thus  formed  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  Pali  language  has  been  and  still  is 
cultivated.  The  late  Mr.  Tolfrey  had 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  it, 
and  left  a  complete  version,  which  se¬ 
veral  Pali  scholars  have  since  approved; 
so  that  if  this  should  be  adopted,  Cey¬ 
lon,  the  Butman  empire,  the  kingdoms 
of  Ava,  Siam,  Pegu,  Aracan,  Cambo- 
gia,  and  all  the  nations  of  India  be¬ 
yond  the  Ganges,  and  in  several  of 
the  Northern  nations,  as  Thibet,  Bhu¬ 
tan,  and  the  largest  islands  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  may  in  a  few  years  be  read¬ 
ing  the  New  Testament. 

I  now  pass  over  the  Society’s 
exertions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
New  South  Wales.  Dr.  Morrison’s 
Chinese  Bible  is  circulating  (with  his 
Dictionary,  as  I  hope  and  presume). 
All  the  Chinese  who  live  in  tne  islands 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  the  Scriptures  without 
difficulty,  as  far  as  the  Governments 
are  concerned.  Their  probable  num¬ 
ber  is  from  2  to  300,000,  and  will  find 
their  way  into  China  itself. 

In  South  Africa  the  progress  has 
been  very  important  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  South  America  the  political 
convulsions  which  have  agitated  the 
scene  of  the  Society’s  labours,  have 
not  prevented  the  operations  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  thoroughly  engaged 
in  the  work.  It  is  delightful  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  fit  individuals  are  ftyund 
there  willing  to  assist  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion.  Now  is  the  time,  says  Mr. 

Thomson, 
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Thomson,  to  apply  the  healing  balm 
with  happy  effect,  whilst  the  wounds 
produced  by  their  attempts  are  just 
made  and  fresh. 

The  superstitions  prevalent  in  North 
America  still  impede  the  march  oi  the 
Word  of  Truth,  but  the  day  is  quickly 
approaching,  when  these  clouds  will 
be  dispelled;  “  they  are  but  imperfect 
pictures  of  those  which  exist  in  the 
more  dark  places  of  the  earth  and 
many  are  now  there  who  count  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  made  instruments 
to  give  effect  to  their  dispersion. 

America. — There  being  an  Auxi¬ 
liary  Society  in  the  Illinois,  there  is 
now  at  least  one  Auxiliary  Institution 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Of 
the  Ladies  who  conduct  the  Associa¬ 
tions,  their  Report  says,  “'They  have 
gone  forth  in  their  modesty  and  bene¬ 
volence,  and  have  been  surpassed  by 
none  in  patience  and  zeal,  activity  and 
usefulness ;  they  have  obtained  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  abundance  of  the  rich,  and 
the  mites  of  the  poor,  and  have  poured 
the  whole  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  They  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  abodes  of  the  ignorant,  the  sick, 
the  wretched,  the  helpless  ;  they  have 
penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  want,  to 
furnish  to  the  needy  that  holy  Book, 
which  makes  known  the  bread  of  life. ’’ 
In  this  we  may  readily  join  our  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  female  efforts  in  all  our 
Societies  wherein  they  are  pleased  to 
interest  themselves. 

We  turn  our  course  homeward  with 
this  Committee,  and  rejoice  to  find  so 
much  unaffected  zeal  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  while  our  own  nation  is  en¬ 
joying  all  itsown  privileges,  and  glowing 
with  charity  from  the  purest  motive  1 
And  here  we  find  a  strong  desire 
among  the  Jews  to  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  excited  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  exertions  of  those  fellow  la- 
bourersdn  the  common  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity-  Among  seamen  also  in  the 
Port  of  London,  a  very  liberal  distri¬ 
bution  is  continually  made. 

The  whole  distribution  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  in  21  years  has  been  1  lb,.' 33Q  Bi¬ 
bles,  and  lb4,  lib  Testaments.  Twenty 
works  are  now  in  progress  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  presses.  The  total  number  of 
Auxiliary  Societies  amount  to  232. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year,  in¬ 
cluding  a  balance  of  13,300/.  amount¬ 
ed  to  134,13a/.  ;  and  the  expenditurey- 
iucluding  the,  investments  made,  a- 
mount  to  122,088 /.  leaving  a  balance 
of  12,0 6b/. ;  and  the  result  states  their 
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engagements  abroad  to  amount  to 

51,63b/. 

A  list  of  foreign  Versions  for  the 
library  forms  part  of  the  Appendix. 
A  fact  is  mentioned  which  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  Alex¬ 
ander.  About  eight  years  since,  be 
was  pleased  to  command  the  undbr4- 
taking  of  a  version  of  the  Now  IVsfa- 
inent  into  modern  Russ,  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Synod,  and  to  print  it 
in  parallel  columns  with  theSdavotiian 
text.  This  was  effected,  and  lll,fK)(r 
copies  printed.  The  number  of  entire 
New  Testaments  was  60,000  stereo¬ 
typed.  In  proportion  as  this  became 
known,  an  edition  in  Russ  only  was 
desired,  as  more  portable  for  soldiers  ort 
their  march,  who  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  reading  it,  and  as  more  ap¬ 
plicable  for  schools.  The  Emperor 
therefore  ordered  a  stereotype  edition 
also  of  20,000  copies,  and  expressed  his 
approbation  of  it,  when  he  accepted 
two  copies  presented  to  him.  These 
two  editions  do  not  interfere  with,  hut 
rather  promote  each  other  The  for¬ 
mer  is  very  useful  at  the  public  wor¬ 
ship,  which  is  conducted  in  the  Scla-^ 
vonian  language,  as  venerable  for  its 
antiquity ;  ami  the  latter  furnishes  a 
more  ready  opportunity  of  reading  it  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.’  All  this  shows 
the  paternal  interest  unremittingly 
taken  by  the  Emperor  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people.  To  this  it  may 
be  subjoined,  that  the  Empress  Maria 
Feodorownn  applied  for  21b  New  Tes¬ 
taments  in  Russ,  and  21  in  German, 
for  the  daughters  of  noblemen,  to  be 
distributed  among*  them  as  premiums 
on  leaving  their  institution  !  A.  H. 


On  a  general  Iron  Railway- 
( Continued  from  Part  /.  page  603.J 

Mr.  Urban,  Nottingham ,  Avg.  1. 
N  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  economy  of  this  measure,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  each  particular  mode 
of  conveyance  now  in  use,  with  the  re¬ 
lative  time  required  for  the  performance 
of  journeys. 

1.  The  expense  of  the  original  con* 
struction  of  mrrlpike  roads,  the  annual 
repairs,  and  the  annual  expense  of 
vehicles  and  horses  employed  thereon. 

2.  The  construction  of  canals  and 
boats,  the  annual  repairs,  also  the  num¬ 
ber  and  expense  of  horses  and  men. 

3 .  '  The  cm strt w* t  i on  of  eoasting  ves¬ 
sels,  the  annual  repairs,  the  number  of 

hands 
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hands  required,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

Then  compare  these  three-fold  ca¬ 
pitals  with  that  required  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  General  Iron  Rail-way, 
Locomotive  Steam-engines  and  Car¬ 
riages  (for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
and  ofgoodsof  every  description),  their 
annual  re|>airs,  the  number  of  hands 
required,  together  with  the  expense. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  evident  to 
every  man  of  reflection,  that  the  benefit 
to  ire  derived  from  Rail-roads  should  be 
of  a  general  and  national  kind  ;  their 
partial  introduction  into  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  would  not  merely  prove  of  local 
advantage,  but  give  a  most  decided  su¬ 
periority  to  the  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  carried  on  there,  over  those 
places  where  Canals  and  the  ordinary 
roads  remain  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
veyance. 

After  witnessing  the  wonderful  power 
and  economy  of  the  steam  engine, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  in  every  room  of  a  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  the  certainty,  speed,  and 
safety  with  which  steam-packets  navi¬ 
gate  the  sea;  the  man  who  can  now 
hesitate  to  recommend  steam-engines 
instead  of  horse-power,  must  be  pitied 
for  his  ignorance  or  despised  for  his 
obstinacy;  moreover,  after  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  utility,  daily  proved  by 
Mr.  Bleak  in  sop  these  fourteen  years 
past,  it  will  require  some  explanation, 
where  and  how  our  engineers  hare 
been  exhibiting  their  skill  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M  r. 
Blenkinsop’s  plan  must  be  our  guide 
front  its  manifest  superiority  and  eco¬ 
nomy  over  all  those  at  Newcastle;  ana 
if  we  look  at  the  very  slow  progress 
made  in  the  improvement  of  steam 
engines,  perhaps  a  generation  or  two 
may  pass  away  without  any  very  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  arising  from  the  various 
experiments  now  afloat.  To  create 
further  improvements,  every  encou¬ 
ragement  should  be  given  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  those  we  do  enjoy, 
by  extending  them  to  the  promotion 
of  national  prosperity. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  steam 
carriages  at  Newcastle  work  solely  by 
friction,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  to  the  rails,  and  that  Mr. 
Blenkinsop’s  rack-rail  is  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  this  nonsense  is,  however,  so 
completely  exposed  by  the  experimen¬ 
talist  himself  who  wrote  it,  that  the 
“  Practical  Treatise  on  RaiUroads,” 
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recently  published,  must  be  put  forth 
with  motives  I  cannot  comprehend. 
The  reader  should  therefore  receive 
with  great  caution  any  information 
from  persons  interested  in  the  northern 
collieries;  for  as  their  trade  will  he 
seriously  affected  by  opening  the  Lon- 
dou  market  to  all  the  inland  collieries, 
it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
of  the  North  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  decry  my  “  Observations  on  a  Gene¬ 
ral  Iron  Rail-way*;”  hut  however 
much  they  may  feel  disposed  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  giving  in¬ 
struction  on  this  subject,  I  beg  to  re¬ 
mind  the  public,  that  Mr.  Blenkinsop’s 
plan  is  hitherto  decidedly  the  most 
efficient  steam  carriage  rail-way,  and 
that  as  Mr.  Trevitheck  and  he  were 
the  first  to  introduce  this  species  of 
conveyance,  any  remarks  or  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  those  who  follow  them , 
can  only  be  considered  as  emanating 
from  the  example  set  by  the  above  two 
gentlemen,  to  whom  alone  all  credit  is 
due. 

In  confirmation  of  what  is  now  ad¬ 
vanced,  I  invite  the  reader  to  compare 
the  engines  at  Newcastle  with  those  at 
Leeds,  and  there  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
latter  both  in  economy  and  power — it 
appears  Mr.  Blenkinsop's ,  with  less 
than  half  the  power,  do  more  than 
double  the  work  of  the  other  !  How 
happens  this?  I  leave  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  particulars,  to  decide.  The  pre¬ 
tended  ignorance  of  the  Newcastle 
writer,  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Blen¬ 
kinsop’s  rail-way,  will  meet  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves,  and  serve  also  to 
forewarn  the  public  against  his  im- 
oecile  mis-statements,  and  plausible 
calculations. 

I  am  fearful  lest  the  Companies 
now  establishing,  should  be  so  far  de¬ 
luded  as  to  follow  the  plans  adopted  in 
the  Collieries,  of  having  recourse  to 
inclined  planes,  stationary  steam-en¬ 
gines,  or  the  reciprocating  steam-en¬ 
gines,  all  which  may  do  well  enough 
for  the  coal  districts,  but  on  rail-ways 
for  national  purposes,  they  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  for  this 
plain  reason,  the  multiplicity  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  annual  waste  of  capital, 
and  the  accidents  which  would  un¬ 
avoidably  occur  from  their  general  in- 
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troduction  on  public  lines  of  road,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  arrest  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  in  order  to  consider  well  be¬ 
fore  they  commence  laying  down  the 
roads. 

A  multiplicity  of  machinery  is  the 
great  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  annual  expence 
may  be  diminished  in  proportion  as 
our  power  is  simplified  and  concen¬ 
trated. 

On  this  account  I  am  anxious  that 
a  National  Board  be  appointed  in  order 
to  introduce  the  most  simple  and  gene¬ 
ral  principle  of  uniform  connexion 
throughout  the  country — it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  each  Company  to  promote  this 
general  system,  as  the  return  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  national 
communication;  for  if  the  numerous 
Companies  do  not  strictly  follow,  in 
every  particular,  the  same  plan  in  the 
formation  of  the  rails  and  vehicles,  the 
natural  results  will  be,  confusion,  un¬ 
necessary  expenses,  delay,  and  all  the 
concomitant  evils  peculiar  to  unorga¬ 
nised  plans;  in  illustration  whereof  I 
refer  my  readers  to  the  present  scientific 
management  of  Roads,  Canals,  and 
Coasting  vessels.  In  order  to  fix  upon 
one  uniform  plan  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  (and  I  rely  upon  the  interest  of 
each  Company  to  support  my  proposi¬ 
tion),  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  decision  of  a  National  Rail¬ 
way  Board,  duly  authorised  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
introduction  of  this  new'  system  of  ge¬ 
neral  internal  communication,  and  em¬ 
powered  to  fix  upon  the  different  models, 
after  examining  the  competent  persons 
in  order  to  develope  the  most  eligible 
plan.  This  ouce  ascertained,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  duplicates  and  models  might  be 
transmitted  by  each  Company  to  the 
respective  Contractors  for  the  work, 
and  as  the  model  of  one  would  be  that 
of  all,  no  want  of  materials  or  car¬ 
riages  could  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  This  uniformity  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rails  and  vehicles,  will 
enable  the  manufacturers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  to  keep  up  an  abundant 
supply  in  all  parts,  wherever  this  plan 
may  be  introduced.  The  wheels  and 
axles  will  be  the  only  parts  of  the 
vehicles  confined  to  the  model ;  the 
body  may  be  made  after  any  shape  or 
to  particular  fancy. 

With  what  persevering  industry  and 
partial  favour  do  our  Ministers  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  improve  our 
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Colonial  affairs;  and  how  blindly  do 
the  public  magnify  the  importance  of 
such  measures;  whilst  this  scheme  of 
permanent  wealth  at  home  appears  h 
matter  of  second  consideration  !  This 
combines  every  advantage,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  social ;  the  other  is 
merely  of  a  speculative  and  very  uncer¬ 
tain  nature.  By  a  comparison  of  our 
home  and  colonial  trade,  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  idea  would  he  formed  of  the  vast 
utility  of  the  measure  ;  and  it  may 
further  be  remarked,  that  this  scheme 
would  not  only  add  fresh  treasures  to 
our  home  resources,  but  give  the 
greatest  impulse  to  every  branch  of  our 
foreign  trade  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  no  institution  in 
England  so  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Statesman  and  Financier  as  this, 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  our  revenue 
which  could  be  so  productive  and 
equitable.  Thomas  Gray. 


Mr.  Urban,  Mii*k  Temple, 

9  Sept.  18-  j„4 

I1E  following  passage  is  extracted 
from  Dr.  Pegge's  Anonymiana: 

11  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  speaking  of  the 
‘  Triumphs  of  Prince  D’Amour/  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  William  Davenant’s,  calls  it  *  A 
Masque  presented  by  his  Highness  at  his 
Palace  in  the  Middle  Temple,  the  24th  of 
Feb.  1635  .'  where  by  c  his  Highness/  you 
are  not  to  understand  Prince  Charles ,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  II.  for  he  had  no  palace  there ; 
hut  Charles  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  was 
then  in  England  (Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  291), 
and  was  lodged,  I  presume,  whereabout  Pals¬ 
grave  Head  Court  now  is ;  though,  Rapin 
says,  he  and  his  brother  were  lodged  in  the 
King  their  Uncle’s  palace.  But  query 
whether  Charles  I.  had  any  palace  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  Cibber,  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  takes 
it  right,  that  the  exhibitor  was  the  Elector  ; 
but  he  is  mistaken  in  making  him  brother- 
in-law  to  Charles  I.  for  he  was  his  nephew  ; 
the  brother-in-law,  Frederic,  father  ofCharles 
the  Elector,  and  the  nephew  of  Charles  I. 
being  dead  when  the  Mask  was  presented  : 
this  wras  163  5,  and  he  died  1632. 

“  N.  B.  Both  Wood  and  Cibber  say  the 
Mask  was  presented  by  his  Highness ;  and 
yet  by  Cibber’s  account  it  appears  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple  for  the  entertainment  of  his  High¬ 
ness.  I  he  matter  may  be  cleared  by  a  view 
of  the  Mask  in  Sir  \\  iiliam  Davenant’s 
works,  particularly  of  the  Maskers’  names.’' 

In  principio  lapsus „  Dr.  Pegge  be¬ 
gins  by  saying  “  Wood  calls  the Prince 
d'Atnour,”  &c.  and  afterwards  adds 
“  both  JVood  and  CtM'er  say  the  Mask  * 
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was  presented  by  his  Highness.’'  Now, 
the  Doctor  could  have  studied  Wood 
but  little,  not  to  know  that  honest 
.Anthony,  in  mentioning  a  book,  cus¬ 
tomarily  quotes  (though  Cibber  may 
not,)  the  title-page  itself.  The  title 
therefore  running  “  The  Prince  d’A- 
mour,  a  Masque  presented  hy  his  High¬ 
ness,’’  to  suppose  “his  Highness’’ 
other  than  “  the  Prince  d’Amour,’’  is 
a  sin  against  syntax.  Dr.  Pegge,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  said 
Princeas  aprincipal  character  presented 
in  the  Masque,  and  therefore  not  a 
personage  by  whom  it  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  ;  accordingly,  he  took  Cibber’s 
word  that  “  his  Highness*’  was  the 
Prince  Elector. 

With  respect  to  a  royal  palace  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  idea  is  absurd. 
That  so  profound  an  Antiquary  as  Dr. 
Pegge  was  generally  esteemed,  should 
be  able  in  one  sentence  to  assert  posi¬ 
tively  that  Prince  Charles  had  no  pa¬ 
lace  there;  and  in  the  next,  hesitate 
whether  the  King  his  father  at  the 
same  period  had  or  had  not,  and  fancy 
that  Rapin  could  mean  by  “  the  King’s 
Palace’’  any  other  than  Whitehall,  is 
certainly  most  surprizing.  It  is  most 
improbable  that  the  Prince  Elector 
should  have  even  lodged  in  the  Middle 
Temple;  and  as  for  “  Palsgrave  Head 
Court,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  some  tavern  (or 
other  shop),  which  had  assumed  that 
sign,  not  improbably  even  earlier  than 
the  period  in  question,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Palsgrave  in  lf)12. 

It  is  again  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  Author  of  Anonyrniana,  after 
finding  Cibber  incorrect  in  one  point, 
should  so  blindly  (without  seeing  the 
Masque  in  question,)  have  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  misled  by  the  same  autho¬ 
rity.  I  should  not,  however,  have 
called  attention  to  this  inadvertancv  of 
Dr.  Pegge,  had  not  a  third  Author 
fallen  into  the  same  error.  I  allude 
to  a  more  recent  and  standard  work, 
and  one  of  the  highest  rank — Wood’s 
Athenas  Oxonienses,  by  Bliss;  where 
(vol.  iii.  col.  806)  the  passage  from  the 
Anonvmiana  is  quoted,  and  sanctioned 
in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Pegge’s  supposition  is  perfectly  correct , 
though  the  title  of  the  Mask  expresses  it,  as 
Wood  has  done,  ‘  presented  by  hi3  High¬ 
ness.’  The  Mask  was  an  entertainment 
provided  for  the  Prince  Elector ;  one  ‘  hastily 
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prepared,’  says  the  Address  to  the  Reader, 
*  as  from  eager  hearts  that  could  delay  no 
ceremony  that  might  render  an  expression  of 
their  loves.’  The  Maskers  were,  &c.  [twenty- 
two  names] 

Now,  though  we  here  arrive  at  the 
truth,  that  the  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Prince  Elector,  not  hy 
him  ;  still  Dr.  Pegge’s  supposition  of 
the  identity  of  the  Prince  d’Amour 
with  the  Prince  Elector  is  pronounced 
to  be  “perfectly  correct.”  The  Princes 
d’Amour  little  thought  that  their  annals 
would  in  a  century  become  so  obscure, 
or  their  reigns  (however  short)  so  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten!— Dr.  Pegge,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  was  likely  in  his 
reading  to  have  met  with  their  title  more 
than  once;  that  Dr.  Bliss  had  done  so 
once  at  least,  appears  in  the  preceding 
volume  of  theAthenae  (ii.  250),  where 
we  read  that  the  celebrated  wit,  Rich¬ 
ard  Martin,  Recorder  of  London  in 
lf)18,  being  a  great  favourite  of  James 
I.  was  worthily  characterized  by  the 
virtuous  and  learned  men  of  his  time 
to  be  “  Princeps  Amorum,  Principum 
Amor,”  &c. ;  “  by  which  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,”  adds  Wood  in  a  note,  “  that 
he  had  been  Prince  d’Amour  of  the 
Middle  Temple  in  the  time  of  Christ¬ 
mas.”  This  Christmas  Prince,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  was  a  Master  of  the  Re¬ 
vels,  elected  at  the  commencement  of 
the  festival,  and  whose  reign  continued 
during  the  twelve  days  ;  at  Gray’s  Inn 
he  was  styled  the  Prince  of  Purpoole 
(the  actual  name  of  a  manor  on  which 
Gray’s  Inn  was  built)*,  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  the  Lord  Lieutenaut  and  Prince 
of  the  Grange. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Urban,  let  me 
venture  to  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Templars  and  their  ancient  festivities, 
that  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  and 
gallant  Prince  d’Amour  will  never 
again  be  merged  in  that  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  German  Palsgrave! 

Yours,  &c.  Gough  Ap-Caradoc. 


Mr. Urban,  West-square ,  Oct.  I. 
LLOW  me  to  offer  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  a  passage  in  Ti¬ 
bullus,  (1,  1,  7)  which  I  suspect  to 
have  been  corrupted  by  some  ancient 
copyist,  or  perhaps  by  some  early  print¬ 
er.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  text 

*  See  the  Gesta  Grayorum,  reprinted  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Nichols's  “  Pro¬ 
gresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  2d  edit. 


The  Christmas  Princes  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
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of  Tibullus,  it  may  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  after  having  rapidly  squan¬ 
dered  a  considerable  property  in  splendid 
and  luxurious  living*,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  country,  where  he  lived, 
in  comparative  indigence,  on  a  small 
portion  of  his  former  extensive  domain, 
as  vve  learn  from  his  own  descriptions, 
in  which  he  talks  of  personally  driving 
the  plough,  tending  his  sheep  and 
goats,  getting  in  the  harvest  and  vin¬ 
tage,  &c.  which  now  brings  us  to  the 
suspected  passage,  viz. 

“  Ipse  seram  teneras  maturo  tempore  vites 

Rusticus,  et  facili.  graudia  poina  manu.” 

-  Here  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  poet 
wrote  Feram,  not  Seram — for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons — 

1 .  Whether  we  read  Feram  or  Seram , 
there  must  be  a  Metonymy  in  the  one 
or  the  other  case  —  the  Vine  for  the 
Grapes ,  or  the  Apple  for  the  Tree;  and 
the  former  is  certainly  not  more  harsh 
or  objectionable  than  the  latter. 

2.  By  mentioning  the  Grapes  with 
Feram,  the  writer  expresses  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  personally  carrying  them  home 
at  the  time  of  the  vintage. — maturo  tem¬ 
pore — at  the  proper  season — a  circum¬ 
stance  of  much  greater  importance  in 
the  gathering  of  grapes,  than  in  the 
planting  of  vines  and  apple-trees,  which 
do  not  (like  the  grapes)  demand  an 
exact  scrupulous  attention  to  any  pre¬ 
cise  critical  moment  for  performing 
the  operation. 

3.  If  vve  suppose  the  Apple  to  mean 
the  Tree,  the  epithet  Grandia  is  rather 
aukwardly  applied  to  it,  though  well 
adapted  to  Puma,  literally  understood 
of  the  fruit. 

4.  The  epithet  Teneras  is  better  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Grapes  than  to  the  Vine 
itself. 

5.  The  poet  had  no  occasion  to 
plant  Vines  or  Apple-trees  on  an  estate, 
which  (though  now  reduced  in  its  di¬ 
mensions)  was  already  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  had  been  richly  productive 
to  his  predecessors,  as  he  himself  de¬ 
scribes  it.  Lib.  4,  1,  184. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Carey. 


Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea ,  Sept.  1. 

FEW  days  since,  as  the  work¬ 
men  were  taking  down  the  wain¬ 
scot  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms  of  Win¬ 
chester  Palace,  preparatory  to  the  sale 
by  auction  of  this  venerable  edifice, 

*  See  Lib.  4,1,1 83,  and  Horace ,  Epist.  1,4. 


they  discovered  nine  whole  length 
figures  in  outline,  spiritedly  done  »n 
the  style  and  manner  of  Hogarth,  who 
appears  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Bishop  Hoadley  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  these  drawings  were  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theatrical  characters  of  that  period. 
His  Lordship’s  predilection  for  the 
drama  is  well  known.  Jt  may  be  sa¬ 
tisfactory  for  the  lovers  of  the  drama 
to  learn,  that  they  have  all  been  care¬ 
fully  traced  by  a  skilful  Artist,  gr\d 
will  be  speedily  published. 

Yours,  &C.  Tnog.  FaUOK^&R. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  14.  j 

VrOUR  Correspondents  have  my 
X  thanks,  with  your  permission,  for 
the  kind  attention  paid  to  my  enquiry 
respecting  the  Baskervjlie  family,  in 
vol.  xciv.  pt.  ii.  p.  29O,  578,  £79;  and 
p.  13t)  of  your  last  Number.  'Hie  fol¬ 
lowing  singularity  arises  from  consult¬ 
ing  the  pedigree,  which  is  agreeable 
with  all  other  authorities,  viz.  that 
Baldericus  Teutonicus  the  founder  of 
the  Baskerville  family,  married  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert  de 
Clare,  who  was  related  to  Herfast us 
the  brother  of  Gunnora  Duchess  of 
Normandy  in  the  4th  degree ,  while 
Nicholas  de  Baskerville,  the  son  of 
Baldericus,  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Herfastus,  was  related  only  in  the 
l.v/  degree.  It  would  be  a  needless 
usurpation  of  your  pages  to  state  here 
the  exact  pedigree  from  whence  we 
derive  the  above,  as  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  are  well  avyare  of  the  consan¬ 
guinity  of  these  noble  families,  and 
their  opinion  of  this  statement  I  should 
value  in  ascertaining.  The  communi¬ 
cation  of  Col.  Montmorency  decidedly 
states  this. 

Your  Correspondent  Mr.  Blount  has 
kindly  offered  to  your  notice  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  Earl  Coningsby .  Being  much 
interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Co¬ 
ningsby  or  Baskerville  families,  shall  I 
venture  to  hope  that  that  gentlemau 
will  still  further  favour  us  with  some 
biographical  or  historical  notices  of 
that  nobleman,  tending  to  elucidate 
his  character,  respecting  whom  sp  little 
has  ever  appeared  before  the  public. 

In  your  accounL  of  the  Paintings  at 
Hampton ,  Qourt,  say  that,  Lorjj  Co- 
niugsby  had  seven  chUdreu  by-,  his  first 
wife*  sot  aife  BBtfioriT  : 

Subjoined  I  send  you  a  monumental 
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inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Lady  Scuda¬ 
more,  at  Sunning-well,  co.  Berks  : 

Mary  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Throgmorton  wife  first  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baskervili,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  James  Scu- 
damore+y  was  buried  Oct.  17,  1682.  Her 
soil,  Hannibal  Baskerville,  esq.  Lord  of  this 
Maftor,  aged  about  72,  was  buried  March 
18,  1068,  who  had  sixteen  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest,  Thomas,  is  now 
Lord  of  this  Manor  1680.  Henry,  aged 
25,  was  buried  April  15,  1656.  Nicolas, 
aged  24,  was  buried  May  2,  1656.  Wil¬ 
liam,  aged  33,  and  buried  at  London  1665. 
Robert,  aged  19,  died  at  sea,  1654.  George, 
aged  23,  buried  Nov.  10,  1661.  James, 
died  young,  and  was  buried  at  Wells.  Ger¬ 
trude,  aged  22,  buried  Oct.  13,  1656. 
Constance,  died  young,  and  was  buried  at 
Somerton  in  Somersetshire. 

“  This  issue  the  above-named  Hannibal 
had  by  Mary  the  daughter  of  Captain  Nico¬ 
las  Baskervili,  who  died  at  Flushing,  second 
brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Baskervili,  General 
of  thp  British  Forces  in  France,  and  died 
there  June  4,  1597,  and  was  buried  in  the 
new  quire  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  this  epitaph, 
till  consumed  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  London, 
1 666. 

These  are  the  glories  of  a  worthy  praise 
Of  noble  Baskervili :  which  here  and  read 
In  honour  of  the  life  and  later  dayes 

To  number  thee  amongst  the  blessed  dead, 
A  pure  regard  to  ye  immortal  part, 

A  spotless  mynde,  a  bodye  prone  to  payne, 
A  giving  hand,  and  an  unvanquished  heart ; 

And  all  these  vertues  void  of  all  disdaine, 
And  all  these  vertues  yet  not  so  unknowne 
But  Netherlands,  Seas,  Indies,  Spaine 
and  France  [owne, 

Can  witness  that  these  honours  were  thyne 
Which  they  reserve  thy  meritt  to  advance, 
That  valour  should  not  perish  voide  of  fame, 
Nor  noble  deeds  but  have  a  noble  name.” 

Yule  No.  4762,  Harl.  MSS.  a  folio 
of  Miscellanies  chiefly  relating  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville;  many 
letters  to  his  “  vvyffe  the  Lady  Basker¬ 
ville, 5’  commencing  “  Swett  Malle," 
concluding  **  thy  loving  husband  and 


dearyst  frind  Tho.  Baskerville.’’  The 
will  of  Nicolas  Baskerville  a  Captain 
in  the  Low  Countries,  “  goeing  uppon 
service,  doe  think  it  good  to  make  my 
will,  $c.”  dated  12  Nov.  15Q5,  <kc.  &c. 
Sir  T.  Baskerville  was  of  Good  Rest, 
co.  Warwick.  Visit,  of  Berks.  156'y. 

These  communications  in  some 
measure  may  relieve  the  queries  of 
N.  Y.  W.  G.  in  xcii.  ii.  336. 


Yours,  &c. 


R.  J. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  10. 

^TMIE  intention  avowed  by  his  Ma- 
JI  jesty’s  Ministers  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  of  conferring  in  future 
the  appointment  of  Judges  upon  men 
in  the  prime  or  middle  of  life,  may 
perhaps  at  length  lead  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  most  desirable  object, 
viz.  the  holding  of  the  Assizes  more 
frequently,  the  Judges  being  men  of 
greater  activity  and  more  fitted  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  pressure  of  business  than 
our  present  venerable  sages  of  the  law. 
Many  of  the  present  objections  to  the 
measure  will  be  removed  ;  it  will  no 
longer  be  said  that  it  is  adding  to  the 
burthen  of  those  who  already  from 
age  or  infirmities  are  scarcely  capable 
of  performing  their  present  duties,  or 
that  it  is  requiring  too  much  from  men 
in  the  decline  of  life. 

No  doubt  if  proper  attention  be  paid 
to  the  subject,  Judges  may  be  selected, 
who,  although  in  the  very  vigour  of 
their  lives,  have  their  judgments  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured,  and  their  passions 
sufficiently  under  contronl,  to  qualify 
them  for  that  arduous  office;  men  pos¬ 
sessing  all  the  distinguishing  and 
essential  qualities  which  ought  to  cha¬ 
racterize  an  English  Judge,  among 
which  may  he  named  extensive  legal 
learning  and  experience,  irreproachable 
integrity,  eloquence,  dignity,  patience, 
mildness,  firmness,  impartiality,  gene- 


*  Sir  Thomas  Throgmorton,  knt.  was  buried  at  Tortvvorth,  co.  Gloucester.  His  effigy 
is  in  full  armour,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Sir  Thomas  Throkmorton,  ofTortworth,  knight,  who  lived  all 
his  days  in  faithful  service  to  Bis  prince,  in  hartie  love  to  his  countrye ;  a  constant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  who  living  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  nine  yeares  in 
happy  and  peaceable  manner,  departed  this  life  the  last  day  of  Januarie  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1607,  leaving  here  his  mortal  partes  interred  in  this  monument,  untill  by  the  cora- 
maqd  of  Christ  it  rise  again  immortall. 

“  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faiob,  hence¬ 
forth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.  2  Tima  iv,  7,  8t.”  t  • 

He  is  interred  in  a  marble  coffin. 

f  Sir  James  Scudamore  was  burred  at  Home  Lacy,  co.  Hereford,  14  April,  1619. 

X  Thomas  Baskerville,  esq.  was  aged  60,  in  the  year  1680.  Is  any  thing  known  of  his 
death,  or  descendants,  if  any  ?  -d.  t  ’  *• /'  ’  * 
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ral  knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  thinking,  the  modes 
of  living,  the  prejudices,  opinions,  and 
manners  of  every  class  of  society,  more 
especially  of  the  lower  class,  for  amongst 
these  most  of  the  offenders  against 
the  laws  are  taken.  He  ought  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  that  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  matters  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  him  fairly  to  dispense 
justice,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  reports  of  gaols  and  police  officers, 
the  sources  of  the  erudition  of  many  of 
those  who  have  and  do  amuse  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Courts  where  they  pre¬ 
side,  by  the  display  of  the  fancied  in¬ 
formation  they  possess  in  a  manner 
which  does  indeed  make  the  judicious 
grieve. 

With  the  Benches  of  the  different 
Courts  of  Justice  occupied  by  able 
Judges  of  from  40  to  50  years  of  age, 
it  will  be  possible  to  effect  the  holding 
of  the  Circuits  three  times  a  year, 
which  is  perhaps  sufficiently  frequent. 
The  term  of  imprisonment  previous  to 
trial  would  be  considerably  shortened  : 
less  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
compromising  with  prosecutors,  or 
corrupting  witnesses  ;  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  holding  the  Assizes  would  be 
nearly  defrayed  by  the  relief  which 
the  Counties  would  experience  in  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  period  of  imprisonment 
before  trial,  or  afterwards,  of  those 
under  sentence  either  of  imprisonment 
or  transportation. 

The  benefit,  however,  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  Assizes  would  not  be  fully  per¬ 
ceived,  if  the  practice  in  the  late  addi¬ 
tional  Assize  in  the  Hdme  Circuit  be 
adhered  to,  of  disposing  of  the  criminal 
business  only.  Most  certainly  theissues 
in  civil  cases  ought  also  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Much  fruitless  litigation  would 
thus  be  prevented  ;  nay,  much  fraud  in 
the  transfer  or  concealment  of  property 
would  also  be  prevented,  because  less 
opportunity  would  be  offered  for  its 
commission.  The  great  accumulation 
of  business  on  the  Civil  side  of  the 
Court  in  different  Counties,  frequently 
compels  the  infliction  of  positive  in¬ 
justice  upon  parties  in  these  cases  by 
the  postponement  of  their  decision  till 
the  following  Assizes.  If  the  business 
of  the  Assizes  was  properly  arranged, 
of  course  there  would  be  no  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  disposing  of  the  Civil  than  of 
.tUe  Criminal  cases;  very  great  ex¬ 
penses  would  thus  be  saved  to  the 
m 
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parties,  and  justice  be  better  adminis¬ 
tered. 

If  these  great  objects  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  present  number  of 
Judges,  the  addition  of  another  Judge 
to  each  of  the  three  principal  Courts 
would  perhaps  enable  these  learned 
personages  to  hold  the  Circuits  more 
frequently,  especially  if  three  Judges 
were  constituted  a  quorum  iti  each 
Court,  as  six  Judges  might  he  employ¬ 
ed  in  travelling  the  Circuits  even  while 
the  Courts  they  belonged  to  were  sit¬ 
ting  ;  or  while  the  Chief  Justices  were 
holding  Nisi  prius sittings,  their  twelve 
brethren  might  be  employed.  But, 
perhaps,  if  some  measure  were  taken 
to  equalize  the  business  in  the  different 
Courts,  by  depriving  the  Serjeants  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Attornies 
in  the  Exchequer  of  their  exclusive, 
privileges,  and  by  the  appointment,  of 
two  Judges  to  each  Court  to  hold  Nisi 
ri ns  sittings  at  the  same  time,  the 
usiness  which  now  so  heavily  presses 
on  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and 
occasionally  upon  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  might  be  disposed  of  in 
comparatively  so  short  a  time  as  to 
leave  sufficient  leisure  for  the  holding 
of  the  extra  Assize.  No  doubt  any 
measure  of  the  kind  would  be  most 
strenuously  opposed,  not  only  by  those 
who  possess  the  exclusive  privileges 
alluded  to,  but  even  by  the  leading 
Counsel  and  Attornies  of  the  King’s 
Bench  ;  because  if  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  different  Courts  were  nearly 
equalized,  much  of  the  business  which 
now  falls  to  their  lot,  would  become 
the  prize  of  the  practitioners  in  the 
other  Courts.  But  setting  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  public  benefit  likely  to 
arise  from  the  measure  aside,  surely 
the  additional  encouragement  which 
would  he  thus  afforded  to  talent  and 
ability  in  the  profession,  is  no  small 
recommendation.  The  present  mo¬ 
nopoly  would  be  abolished,  and  the 
sums  now  paid  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar,  would  be  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
and  we  should  hear  of  fewer  instances 
of  elevation  to  the  Bench  being  de¬ 
clined  on  the  ground  that  the  rank 
and  emoluments  belonging  to  the  judi¬ 
cial  character  were  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  party  for  the  sacrifice 
of  his  income  as  a  Barrister.  Every 
person  who  has  considered  Courts  of 
Justice  with  a  philosophiq  ey^  must 
be  dbnviaceii  that  Courts  constituted  >as 

the 
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the  English  are,  much  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  Bar.  Incapacity,  ignorance,  or 
even  corruption,  will  naturally  with¬ 
draw  themselves  from  the  scrutiny  of 
an  able,  honourable,  and  well-inform¬ 
ed  Bar.  If,  therefore,  our  other  Courts 
of  Jud  icature  were  thrown  open  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  Bar,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer  and  Common  Pleas  would 
speedily  obtain  a  similar  honourable 
reputation  with  that  which  is  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
Thatof  the  vast  number  of  cases  which 
now  bears  so  heavily  upon  the  latter 
Court,  many  would  for  the  future  be 
taken  for  decision  into  the  two  others, 
and  two  or  more  Judges  of  each  Court 
being  empowered  to  sit  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  the  Nisi  prius  cases  at  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  putting  into  execution  the 
plan  which  has  so  frequently  been 
urged,  the  holding  of  the  Assizes  more 
frequently,  the  administering  of  justice 
more  speedily,  and  the  elevation  of 
Courts  of  Justice  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Bar  in  public  estimation. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  H. 
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Pedro  Mexio,  and  M-  Francesco  San- 
sorino,  that  famous  Italian.  As  also 
of  those  honourable  Frenchmen,  An¬ 
thonie  Du  Verdier,  Lord  of  Vanpri- 
vaz  ;  Lovs  Guyon,  Sieurde  la  Nauche, 
Counsellor  unto  the  King;  Claudius 
Gruget,  Parisian,  &c.  London,  print¬ 
ed  by  YV.  Jaggard,  iff  13.”  fol.  pp.  905. 

1 1.  “APXAIO-ITAOTTOS.  Contain¬ 
ing  ten  following  bookes  to  the  former 
Treasurie  of  Auncient  and  Moderne 
Times.  London,  printed  by  YVilliam 
Jaggard,  1619.”  folio,  pp.  977. 

When  the  first  discoveries  produced 
by  the  revival  of  Learning  were  past, 
•rthere  arose  a  set  of  writers  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  were  of  great  disadvantage  to 
their  successors,  who  selected  what 
appeared  most  remarkable  in  the  works 
i  of  ofhersp;  without  investigating  the 
1  authenticity  of  tbeircoll dc lions.  Time 
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Florilegists  were  in  greatest  repute  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  when  trifles  occupied  the  learn¬ 
ed,  and  pretenders  obtained  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  philosophers.  Falgosius  was 
the  first  of  this  class,  and  Wanley  the 
last  who  deserves  the  praise  of  indus¬ 
try;  but  the  anonymous  compiler  of 
this  ponderous  volume  claims  at  least 
the  merit  of  having  introduced  many 
a  strange  exotic  into  his  native  tongue. 

Could  inquisitive  readers  submit  to 
be  amused,  or  desultory  ones  to  be 
taught,  a  work  which  embraces  every 
abstruse  question  would  appear  to  pos¬ 
sess  invaluable  stores.  But  essays  on 
the  difference  between  Paradise  and 
Heaven,  man  and  his  degeneracy,  and 
the  Devil  in  the  serpent’s  shape,  will 
interest  few  except  the  malicious  critic, 
who  reads  only  to  detect  a  fault.  The 
compiler’s  philosophy  is  dubious,  when, 
to  the  question,  “  Why  man  goclh  up~ 
right?"  he  answers,  “Experience 
herein  may  be  a  present  tutor,  by  any 
skin  or  bladder,  which  being  throwne 
into  the  water  simply,  and  not  yet 
blovvne  up  with  ayre,  which  is  the 
breath  of  man,  it  floateth  lightly  on 
the  face  of  the  water,’’ — forgetting  that 
all  animals  breathe ! 

Some  of  his  theses  remind  us  of  the 
extracts  from  Suarez  and  Aquinas  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  such  as 
“  Whether  evil  daemons  and  spirits 
can  foretell  things  to  come,  they  hav¬ 
ing  no  certaine  knowledge?”  WTith 
all  their  defects,  these  writers  possessed 
the  art  of  softening  difficulties,  and  of 
grasping  conclusions  which  had  es¬ 
caped  many  a  literary  disputant.  Thus 
a  topic  which  no  scholar  could  ap¬ 
proach  without  terror,  in  such  hands 
becomes  clear  immediately;  the  lyre 
of  Amphion,  or  the  sword  of  Harle¬ 
quin,  is  the  only  comparison  equal  to 
the  pen  which  produced  the  following 
account : 

“  In  Isaac’s  time  began  the  raigne  of 
the  Argives  in  Thessaly ;  and  in  the  dayes 
of  his  sonnes  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  Kings  of 
Cesta  began  their  rule,  the  first  whereof 
was  named  Acris.  Then  in  a  short  while 
after,  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to 
the  Egyptians. — During  this  age,  Hercules 
of  Lybia  travelled  into  Spaiue,  where  he 
beganne  his  government.  And  after  him 
were  Hyver,  Brigus,  Taga,  Beto,  Gerion, 
apd  divers  others.  Of  their  several  raignes 
and  jurisdictions  there,  Berosus,  with  sun¬ 
dry  other  well-approved  authors,  do  make 
like  mention.  In  this  time  was  the  city  of 
Siviie  first  founded;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
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in  the  world  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
as  likewise  is  set  down  by  Berosus  and 
others.  It  was  first  of  all  called  Hispalis, 
according  to  the  name  of  Hispalus,  the 
sonne,  or  (as  others  will  have  it)  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Hercules,  who  rnigned  worthily 
there  ;  and  it  was  hee  that  caused  the  first 
foundation  thereof  to  be  laide,  and  after 
built  it  in  a  comely  manner.  Yet  Isidore 
contrarieth  this  judgement  of  Berosus,  and 
saith  that  it  was  entitled  Hispalis,  because 
it  was  erected  in  a  very  marish  ground,  and 
that  for  their  same  security  in  building,  they 
were  compelled  to  drive  great  beames  of 
woode,  trees,  and  stakes  into  the  ground. 
But  howsoever  it  was,  the  city  of  Hispalis 
was  afterwards  called  Spain,  as  wee  are  cre¬ 
dibly  informed  by  Trojus,  Pompeius,  Jus¬ 
tine,  and  divers  others.  True  it  is  that 
Julius  Caesar  did  first  call  it  Sivile,  enno¬ 
bling  it  with  great  enlargement,  making  it 
his  chiefe  colony  and  abode  for  his  Ho- 
maines,  because  it  was  (before  that  time) 
very  famous  and  noble.”  B.  2,  c.  ii. 

In  another  chapter,  the  thesis  “  that 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  other  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
arid  poets,  did  read  the  bodies  of 
Moyses,  and  have  taken  many  parti¬ 
cular  points  out  of  them,”  is  thus  dis¬ 
cussed  : 

“At  such  time  as  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
learned  the  sciences  in  Egypt,  they  would 
(first  of  all)  study  the  doctrine  of  Moyses, 
whose  name  (in  those  times)  was  in  great 
admiration  through  all  Egipt,  and  out  of 
his  bookes  they  conceived  the  reason  of  God, 
to  wit,  of  the  first  cause.  After  whom,  Nu- 
menius  the  Pythagorean  wrote  down  in  his 
bookes  many  thinges  concerning  Moysiacal! 
doctrine,  as  Basile  the  Great  witnesseth  ; 
and  the  same  Numonius  saith  that  Plato 
was  no  other  than  Mojses,  6peaking  in  the 
Greeke  language.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Eusebius  doe  both  say  that  the  Gentiles 
received  their  greatest  mysteries  from  the 
Jewes,  wrapping  and  enfolding  them  in  the 
fables.  That  of  Deucalion  was  taken  from 
the  histoTie  of  the  Deluge ;  the  fixion  of 
Phaeton  from  the  retrogradation  and  going 
backe  of  the  Sunnne,  which  was  in  the 
time  of  Ezekias. 

“  They  that  would  behold  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babell,  which  Nimrod  and  his 
pertakers  undertooke,  meaning  (by  ladders) 
to  climbe  up  into  Heaven,  and  see  what  was 
done  there,  shall  find  it  under  certaine  alle¬ 
gories,  amply  described  in  Homer,  under 
the  fable  of  the  giants  Oetus  and  Ephialtes, 
sonnes  to  Iphimedia,  where  hee  describeth 
their  height  and  wonderfull  greatnesse,  and 
bow  they  would  lay  the  mountaine  of  Ossa 
upon  that  of  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon 
Ossa.  The  poet  Ovid,  born  in  Sulmo,  toeke 
that  which  he  siogeth  of  the  beginning  and 
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creation  of  the  world  (like  as  Homer,  He- 
siodns,  and  Linus,  borrowed  their  songs  of 
sanctifying  the  seaventh  day),  from  none 
else  but  Moyses.  Many  have  sung  the  golden 
age  and  raigne  of  Saturne,  having  gathered 
it  from  the  most  happy  estate  wherein 
Adam  was  before  he  sinned.”  B.  4,  c.  xvli. 

The  following  remarks  on  judicial 
Astrology  would  not  have  disgraced 
Aristotle  or  Bacon.  They  contain  an 
argument  against  planetary  influence, 
which  a  contemporary  of  Nostrada¬ 
mus  must  have  been  hardy  to  advance: 
we  say  a  contemporary,  for  such  the 
original  author  in  all  probability  was: 

“  To  the  planet  named  Saturne,  they  at¬ 
tributed  sterility  and  mortality.  To  Jupi¬ 
ter,  happy  times  and  the  beginning  of  life. 
To  Mars,  the  cause  of  debates,  garlxilles, 
and  vvarre.  To  Soil,  riches  and  treasures. 
To  Venu6,  1  oves  and  marriage.  To  Mer¬ 
cury,  eloquence  and  knowledge.  To  Luna, 
the  empire  and  command  over  humide  mat¬ 
ters.  And  God  (in  all  these  thinges)  was 
counted  as  nothing,  but  even  as  the  figure 
filling  up  an  empty  place . That  this  ju¬ 

diciary  astrology  is  altogether  a  Iyer,  I  will 
take  a  little  paiues  to  demonstrate  ;  for  it 
affirmeth,  that  if  any  one  be  conceived  or 
borne  while  such  a  starre  or  such  a  planet 
raigneth,  lie  shall  containe  the  nature  of 
that  starre  or  planet  to  him  attributed. 
Esau  and  Jacob  were  first  conceived,  and 
then  borne,  under  one  and  the  same  planet, 

for  they  were  twinnes . notwithstanding 

they  were  both  of  very  different  natures . 

As  of  a  lady  that  was  a  Bordelois,  that  after 
five  and  twenty  years  past  in  marriage,  lxad 
two  daughters  at  a  birth.  The  one,  at  meet 
years  for  a  husband  (with  much  dislike  of 
her  parents),  became  a  religious  Sister  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  The  other  kept  a 
shop  of  sin  in  an  open  brothel ry.  These 
two  histories  may  suffice . In  like  man¬ 

ner,  if  you  will  but  conferre  together  the 
Almanacks  of  divers  authors,  you  shall  find 
no  one  of  them  to  agree  with  another : 
whereby  may  he  easily  conceived  the  folly  of 
this  judiciall  Astrology,  which  ought  not 
henceforth  to  be  tollerated  in  any  Christian 
commonwealth. ’’  pp.  122 — 4. 

To  enumerate  the  curiosities  which 
this  volume  contains  would  be  impos¬ 
sible*.  We  have  glanced  at  its  graver 
topics,  but  it  possesses  attractions  for 
every  taste.  Td  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  and  the  novelist,  it  offers  an  as- 


*  The  second  part  is  principally  histor&j- 
cal,  and  is  embellished  with  engravings, 
amon^  which  is  a  spirited  representation  of 
the  English  House  of  Lords.  The  trans¬ 
lator,  who  still  conceals  his  name,  promises 
eleven  additional  book*.  'ooiiibn 
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se  mb  lege  of  subjects  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  unless  in  the  classification 
of  YY  anley  ;  nor  can  the  most  careless 
reader  turn  over  its  pages  without  sus¬ 
pecting  much  disingenuous  conduct  on 
the  part  of  later  writers.  The  publick 
is  still  supplied  with  Miscellanies  in 
various  forms,  whose  narratives  may 
frequently  be  traced  to  these  reposito¬ 
ries.  That  they  are  in  every  way  cal¬ 
culated  to  delight,  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged;  but  the  student,  whose  means 
and  opportunities  enable  him  to  con¬ 
sult  original  productions,  should  open 
such  volumes  with  caution  ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pleasure  they  impart, 
they  cannot  confer  the  most  essential 
one,  a  fair  probability  that  he  is  read¬ 
ing  the  truth. 

FLY  LEAVEif  No.  XXV11I. 

Walton  s  Lives. 

HPHE  spirited  Mr.  Major  has  ful- 
fl  filled  his  engagement,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  convenient  sized  octavo 
volume  the  interesting  lives  compiled 
by  honest  Isaac  Walton.  It  is  rich 
in  engravings,  with  appropriate  xylo- 
graphic  accompaniments,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  praise-worthy  libe¬ 
rality  of  such  a  publisher.  The  vo¬ 
lume  will  rank  for  beauty  of  execution 
beside  works  of  greater  import,  and 
prove  a  covetable  gem  to  the  biblio¬ 
maniac,  whose  judgment,  however  fast 
bound  to  the  emtio  princeps ,  seldom 
fails  to  secure  modern  copies  when 
appropriately  embellished  and  recom¬ 
mended,  like  the  present  one,  by  the 
appendage  of  notes.  A  few  years  since 
the  same  lives* **  appeared  in  that  re- 
pellant  form  a  tremendous  quarto.  So 
there  is  lately  put  forth  the  diaries  of 
Evelyn  and  of  Pepys  in  a  like  size, 
which  convenience  can  seldom  sup¬ 
ply  with  a  resting  place.  Omitting  in 
this  reading  age  the  forced  contraction 
of  the  book-rooms  in  the  metropolis, 
do  our  bulky  publishers  ever  visit  the 
resident  scholars  at  the  Universities, 
and  pry  into  the  closets,  examine  the  tri¬ 
angling  corners  and  temporary  shelves, 
bending  with  modern  and  ancient 
works,  and  never  reflect  that  literary 
men  ought,  like  mechanics,  to  have 
serviceable  and  not  costly  tools  sup¬ 
plied  as  a  matter  of  public  expedience. 


*  A  fly  leaf  memorandum  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Boswell  states,  that  hts  father 

**  had  an  intention  of  publishing  a  new 
edition”  of  the  Lives.  Redd's  Catalogue, 
part  ii.  p.  297. 


JDr.  Donne. 

Our  moralist  Isaac  Walton  relates 
little,  and  descants  less  op  this  writer, 
until  apparently  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  holiday  of  youth ;  nor  was  it  within 
the  task  of  the  editor  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  deficiency.  No 
apology  is  therefore  to  be  found  for  the 
gay  and  airy  rhimes  of  his  muse  when, 
in  her  wanton  moments,  she  scattered 
with  thoughtless  indifference  (probably 
in  term  time  among  his  brother  re¬ 
vellers  of  Temple- hall)  the  record  of 
some  passing  event,  in  order  to  secure 
ephemeral  fame.  On  every  occasion 
posthumous  publications  cannot  be  top 
cautiously  received,  and  a  production 
of  indefinite  character  is  entitled  to 
stronger  proof  than  that  of  authorship, 
to  show  when  written  it  was  ever  in¬ 
tended  to  stalk  in  print.  Public  curi¬ 
osity  too  commonly  induces  an  Editor 
unsparingly  to  give  all  that  can  be  col¬ 
lected  of  his  author,  thereby  preserv¬ 
ing  unimportant  trifles  and  the  fringe 
of  the  times,  which  an  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment  would  fitly  neglect  and  leave  to 
waste  in  the  desart  air.  Of  Donne  it 
were  enough  to  remark,  that  he  never 
printed  his  poems,  and  that  his  exce93 
of  fancy  was  not  beyond  the  license 
and  fashion  of  the  young  and  gay  of 
his  own  period  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
any  such  lucubrastic  composition  ap¬ 
peared  after  once  entering  as  a  divine 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  Had  he  win¬ 
nowed  the  scantlings  of  his  muse,  and 
collected  with  his  name  what  he  deem¬ 
ed  worthy  to  be  owned,  even  the  chaff 
might  then  have  been  preserved  from 
his  popularity,  as  I  possess  a  manu¬ 
script  volume,  contemporary  with  the 
time  of  the  author,  written  in  a  fair 
Italian  hand,  with  the  precision  and 
care  of  a  female,  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  poems,  and  in¬ 
cluding  with  those  above  alluded  to,  one 
of  the  same  character  never  yet  printed. 

Sir  Henry  Wootton. 

If  a  judicious  editor  were  to  bestow 
his  attention  on  the  Reliquice  Wnotto- 
niance,  and  furnish  a  limited  impression, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  well  re¬ 
ceived.  YYrootton  wrote  prose  with 
the  freedom  of  a  gentleman,  and  vers^e 
with  the  inspiration  of  a  poet.  The 
extent  of  his  claim  in  the  latter  cha¬ 
racter  has  never  yet  been  critically  ex¬ 
amined.  It  seems  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  the  Henry  YVoottou  for 
whom  was  licensed  to  Henry  Bynne- 
man  in  1578,  “  A  Courtlie  Contro- 
uersie  of  Cupid’s  Cautels,”  and  pub¬ 
lished 
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lished  in  the  same  year.  The  merit 
of  that  amatory  production  is  not  very 
extraordinary,  but  as  Wootton  could 
not  be  then  more  than  ten  years  old, 
if  his  biographers  give  bis  age  correctly, 
it  would  infer  a  more  than  usual  pre¬ 
cocity  of  talent ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
remains  to  be  remarked,  no  mention 
is  any  where  made  of  another  Henry 
Wootton  to  whom  that  work  can  be 
confidently  assigned.  His  powers  as 
a  poet  has  been  critically  touched 
upon,  in  a  Memoir  of  Wotlon ,  from  the 
interesting  pen  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
and  passingly  by  other  writers ;  but  the 
research  of  an  editor,  industriously 
disposed,  could  not  fail  to  relieve  this 
question  from  its  present  indecision. 

The  following  is  a  dedication  of  the 
Elements  of  Architecture ,  4to.  l6'J4, 
written  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  presenta¬ 
tion  copy  from  the  author. 

“  To  the  right  Honorable  the  Earle  of 
Middlesex,  Lord  High  Thresover  of  England. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  humbly  present  vnto  youre  LordP 
this  Pamphlet  :  printed  sheete  by  sheete  as 
faste  as  it  was  borne,  and  borne  as  sooue  as 
it  was  conceived  :  So  as  It  must  needes 
haue  the  imperfections  and  deformities  of 
immature  birth  besides  the  weaknesse  of  the 
Parent.  And  therefore  I  could  not  allowe 
it  so  much  fauour  even  from  myself  as  to 
thiuke  it  worthie  of  dedication  to  any.  Yet 
my  long  deuotion  towardes  yr  LordP  and 
our  owne  noble  love  of  this  Art  which  I 
andle,  doe  warrant  me  to  intertayne  you 
with  a  Copie  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  LordP*  ever 
deuoted  servant 

henry  Wotton.” 

Let  it  be  hoped  Mr.  Major  will  find 
sufficient  encouragement  to  give  a  series 
of  works  according  to  the  specimens 
of  Isaac  Walton.  Eu.  II  OOD. 


Letter  of  Dr.  Sam.  Johnson. 

( From  the  New  York  Review. ) 

E  have  this  month  the  pleasure 
of  enriching  our  pages  with  an 
original  and  very  characteristic  letter 
of  the  great  Author  of  the  Rambler. 
It  was  written  to  his  namesake,  the 
late  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  eloquent  and  excellent 
man  spent  several  years  in  England, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century', 
as  the  agent  of  the  Colony  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  acquired  high  reputation 
among  the  most  distinguished  political 
and  professional  men  of  Great  Britain, 
by.  his  able  management  of  an  im¬ 


portant  American  cause  before  the 
Lords  in  Council.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  accidental 
similarity  of  name,  recommended  him 
to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Several  Utters 
passed  between  them,  after  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Dr.  Johnson  had  returned  to  his 
native  country;  of  which,  however,  it 
is  feared  that  this  is  the  only  one  re¬ 
maining. 

“  Letter  from  Samuel  Johnson ,  to  Jfr.  S. 

Johnson,  LL.D.  Stratford ,  Connecticut. 

“  Sir, — Of  all  those  whom  the  various 
accidents  of  life  have  brought  within  my 
notice,  there  is  scarce  any  man  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  I  have  more  desired  to  cultivate 
than  yours.  I  cannot  indeed  charge  you 
with  neglecting  me,  yet  our  mutual  inclina¬ 
tion  could  never  gratify  itself  with  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  current  of  the  day  always 
bore  us  away  from  one  another,  and  now  the 
Atlantic  is  between  us. 

“  Whether  you  carried  away  an  impression 
of  me  as  pleasing  as  that  which  you  left  me 
of  yourself,  I  know  not;  if  you  did  you  have 
not  forgotten  me,  and  will  be  glad  that  I  do 
not  forget  you.  Merely  to  be  remembered, 
is  indeed  a  barren  pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  which  is  more  sensibly  felt  as 
human  nature  is  more  exalted. 

“  To  make  you  wish  that  I  should  have 
you  in  my  mind,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you 
something  which  you  do  not  know  :  but  all 
public  affairs  are  printed  ;  and  as  you  and  I 
have  no  common  friend,  I  can  tell  vou  no 
private  history. 

“  The  Government,  I  think,  grow  stronger, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  next  general  election 
will  be  a  time  of  uncommon  turbulence,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  outrage. 

“  Of  Literature  no  great  product  has  ap¬ 
peared,  or  is  expected  ;  the  attention  of  the 
people  has  for  some  years  been  otherwise 
employed. 

“  I  was  told  a  dav  or  two  a"o  of  a  design 
which  must  excite  some  curiosity.  Two 
ships  are  in  preparation  which  are  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Constantine  Phipps,  to 
explore  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  not  to  seek 
the  north-east  or  the  northwest  passage, 
hut  to  sail  directly  north,  as  near  the  pole  as 
they  can  go.  I  hey  hope  to  find  an  open 
ocean,  but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass  of  perpe¬ 
tual  congelation.  I  do  not  much  wish  well 
to  discoveries,  for  I  am  always  afraid  they 
will  end  in  conquest  and  robbery. 

“  I  have  been  out  of  order  this  winter, 
but  am  grown  Letter.  Can  I  never  hope  to 
see  vou  ajjain,  or  must  I  be  ahvavs  content 
to  tell  you,  that  in  auother  hemisphere  1  am, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

“  Sam.  Johnson. 

“  Johnson  s  Court,  Fleet  Street , 

London ,  March  4 ,  1 773." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

( Continued  from  p.  230.) 

At  Downton,  according  to  tradition,  Bevis,  Earl  of  Southampton,  reckoned  by 
the  vulgar  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  England,  and  King  John,  had  resi¬ 
dences. — At  the  borough  cross  all  elections  take  place,  unless  a  poll  is 
demanded,  when  they  adjourn  to  a  public-house. — In  front  of  the  public- 
house,  near  this  cross,  are  two  busts  in  niches,  said  to  be  portraits  of  King 
John  and  one  of  his  Queens.  Underneath  are  sculptured  “  J.  R.  ISOS,’’  but 
evidently  of  later  execution. 

Draycot  Church  is  adorned  with  helmets,  sworas,  flags,  and  other  military 
accoutrements ! 

At  East  Everley,  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  palace. — 
In  the  manor-house  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  with  a  hawk  on  his  left 
hand.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  curious  picture  representing  some  events  in 
the  life  of  John  de  Astley,  of  Pateshull,  co.  Warwick. 

The  rude  wooden  roof  of  the  Turret  of  Fisherton  de  la  Mere  Church  serves 
as  a  pigeon-house.  Here  is  a  small  monument  of  singular  construction ;  the 
sculpture  represents  two  infants  laid  on  biers,  who  died  l6%4. 

Of  the  beauties  of  Fonthill,  nothing  need  be  said  ;  the  sale  of  the  magnificent 
furniture,  &c.  having  made  them  very  familiar.  (Seevol.  xcn.  ii.  p.  100,292.) 

Of  Fuggleston  is  Rector,  Archdeacon  Coxe,  well  known  for  his  many  valu¬ 
able  publications.  His  “History  of  Monmouthshire”  is  decorated  with  plates 
from  the  spirited  drawings  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart. — In  the  Hospital  Chapel 
are  said  to  be  deposited  the  remains  of  Adelicia,  Queen  of  Henry  I. 

At  Harnish  died,  1805,  Christopher  Anstey,  esq.  the  celebrated  Author  of  the 
“  New  Bath  Guided’ — In  the  Church  is  a  monument  to  John  Thorpe,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “Custumale  Roffense,’’  &c. ;  also  another  to  David  Ricardo,  esq. 

At  Hartham  Park  resided  Lady  James,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Sterne. 
— In  this  parish  died  Edmund  Smith,  the  Poet. 

At  Heddington  Church,  N.  of  Devizes,  is  a  worm-eaten  coffin  without  date, 
suspended  from  the  inside. 

At  Heytesbury  was  seated  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Hungerford,  whose 
early  history  has  been  elucidated  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  The  present 
Lord  of  the  Manor  is  Sir  William  A’Court,  our  Ambassador  in  Spain, — 
The  Empress  Maud  sometimes  resided  here  during  her  contentions  with 
Stephen. — In  the  Church  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wm.  Cunning- 
ton,  “  a  persevering  antiquary  and  skilful  geologist,”  whose  researches  and 
collections  form  the  basis  of  the  “  Ancient  Wiltshire.” 

In  Hill  Deverill  Church  is  a  monumental  record  of  the  Ludlow  family. 
Of  this  family  was  the  celebrated  republican  general,  Edmund  Ludlow. 

At  Horningsham  for  many  years  resided  the  late  Thomas  Davis,  esq.  a  well- 
informed  Agriculturist. 

iDMtNSTON  deserves  notice  as  having  been  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Rev. 
John  Bowie,  commonly  called  Don  Bowie,  from  his  attachment  to  the 
Spanish  language. 

In  Imber  Church  is  a  small  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Offer,  the 
much  lamented  coadjutor  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  investigating  and  collecting 
the  records  of  this  county.  He  resided  at  Imber  some  years. 

Littlecott  Park,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  scene  of  a  most  strange  and 
mysterious  affair  (see  vol.  xcm).  Another  story  of  a  similar  kind  was  for¬ 
merly  current  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  was  very  lately  revived  in  France. 

Longford  Castle  is  mentioned  in  Sidney’s  xArcadia,  under  the  title  o i'  Arnphio- 
lus’s  Castle.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  here  visited  her  maid  of 
honour,  the  Lady  Northampton.  The  present  Chapel  is  called  the  Queen’s 
Bed-chamber.  The  house  contains  a  number  of  celebrated  paintings,  by  the 
first  masters.  Among  them  are  the  two  much-admired  pictures  by  Claude, 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  portrait  of  Erasmus  by  Hol¬ 
bein.  Here  is  also  a  great  curiosity,  a  steel  chair ,  executed  at  Augsburg  in 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1825.  ,  1575  \ 
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1576;  divided  into  more  than  130  compartments  representing  the  history  of 
Home  from  the  landing  of  Eneas  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hodolphus  II. 
for  whom  it, was  executed. 

Of  tl)e  Thynnes  of  Longleat,  was  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  whose  melancholy 
de^th  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. — At  this 
bouse  Mrs.  Singer,  the  famous  western  muse,  spent  much  of  her  time  ;  as  did 
also  the  venerable  Bp.  Keu.  The  Baronial  Hall  is  most  appropriately  deco¬ 
rated  with  armorial  escutcheons,  hunting  pieces,  and  stag’s  horns.  The  gal¬ 
lery  contains  numerous  portraits  of  the  Thynne  family,  and  many  other 
distinguished  characters. 

Lypiard  Tregoze  Church  contains  many  memorials  of  the  house  of  St.  John. 

In  Maiden  Bradley  Church  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Edward  Sey¬ 
mour,  hart.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1678.  The  inscription  is 

<  very  spirited. 

In  Malmsbury  Abbey  was  interred  King  Athelstan.  The  celebrated  William 
of  Malmesbury  was  Librarian  to  the  Abbey. — The  White  Lion  Inn  was  for¬ 
merly  an  hospitium  belonging  to  the  Abbey.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  small 
stone  vase,  fixed  in  the  wall,  probably  a  receptacle  for  holy  water. — The 
workhouse  was  also  an  hospitium.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  retinue  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Stumpe  the  clothier,  on  their  return 
from  hunting  in  Bredon  Forest,  it  is  probable  that  here  Charles  I.  rested  in 
l6’43  on  his  march  to  Cirencester. — Amongst  the  Abbots  may  be  mentioned 
St.  Aldhelm,  Athelard,  and  iElfric. — Oliver,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  and  a 
mathematician,  having  affixed  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet,  ascended  a  lofty 
tower,  from  whence  he  took  his  flight,  and  was  borne  upon  the  air  for  the 
space  of  a  furlong,  when  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind  or  his  own  fear, 
he  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  both  his  legs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough  Castle  the  poet  Thomson,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  composed  a  portion  of  his  inimitable  Seasons. — 
Every  person  formerly,  on  admission  into  the  Corporation,  presented  the 
Mayor  two  greyhounds,  two  white  capons,  and  a  white  bull,  which  custom 
is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  arms  of  the  town. — In  the  Free  School  was  edu¬ 
cated  Harte  the  poet  and  historian. — At  the  Free  Grammar  School  were 
educated  Sir  M.  foster,  eminent  Judge,  and  Dr.  Mapleton,  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Hereford. 

In  Melchet  park  was  erected  in  1800  a  beautiful  Hindoo  Temple  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  In  it  is  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a 
bust  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  characterized  thereon  as  “  the  Saviour  of  India 
to  the  British  Empire.” 

In  Mere  Church  are  the  remains  of  some  old  wooden  seats  and  stalls,  richly 
carved  ;  and  a  very  fine  and  perfect  effigy  engraved  in  brass  of  Johannes  Bet- 
testhorne,  139O.  In  the  belfry  of  the  turret  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  cieling 
of  carved  oak,  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns. 

Monkton  Deverill  has  acquired  celebrity  from  its  clergyman  Mr.  John 
White,  ejected  by  the  Parliamentarians. — Against  a  dwelling-house,  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  wheelwright,  is  a  very  handsome  escutcheon  of  arms  engraved  with 
a  rich  border,  of  the  Ludlow  family. 

At  Monkton  Farley  died  Bp.  Jewel,  Sept.  22,  1671. 

Of  Old  Sarum  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  first  elected  M.P. 

At  Pitmead,  near  Warminster,  in  1786,  were  discovered  some  interesting  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  subsequent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Cunnington 
in  1800,  prove  Pitmead  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Roman  villa. 

Roddenbury  Hill  was  the  scene  of  a  most  barbarous  murder,  Dec.  28,  1812. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the  most  uniform,  regular,  and  systematic  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  England.  The  spire  has  never  been  equalled  in  height,  being  just  double 
that  of  the  Monument,  and  70  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s.  The 
interior  of  the  Chapter  Jlouse  is  decorated  with  a  very  curious  series  of  his¬ 
torical  carvings,  representing  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Creation  to  the  overthrow7  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  windows 
are  said  to  correspond  in  number  with  the  days  of  the  year;  the  pillars  to  the 
weeks,  and  the  gates  or  doors  to  the  months.  The  first  person  buried  here 
was  Wm.  Longspee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1226.  In  the  Morning  Chapel  is 
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ihettomb  of  Bp.  Poore,  the  venerable  founder.  In  the  vestry  several  curious 
relics  &fe  preserved.  Near  the  West  door  is  the  tomb  of  a  boy-bishop,  who 
is  represented  clerically  robed  and  mitred,  a  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  a  dragon 
at  Trife  feet.  In  the  great  transept  repose  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  author 
of  **  Hermes.” — Of  this  See  were  Bishops,  Dr.  Jewel,  author  of  the  learned 
and  justly-Celebrated  “  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  ;”  a  book  so  much 
approver!  of,  that  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  ordered  it  to  be  read  and 
chained  up  in  every  parish  church;  Brian  Duppa,  supposed  to  have  assisted 
m  the  BccrtAnoi ;  J.  Earle,  the  preceptor  of  Charles  II.;  Gilbert 

Burnet,  who  converted  the  Earl  of  Rochester;  and  Hoadly  the  polemist. 
— In  Sr.  Edmund’s  Church  was  formerly  a  very  singular  painted  glass  win¬ 
dow,  representing  in  a  very  absurd  manner  the  Creation.  It  was  destroyed 
hi  the  time  of  Abp.  Laud,  by  the  enthusiastic  Sherfield.  The  tower  fell 
dovyn  Sunday,  June  26,  1653,  without  doing  harm  to  the  congregation. — On 
the  outer  wall.  West  end  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  is  a  curious  wooden  monu¬ 
ment,  ornamented  with  rude  representations  of  Scripture  history  in  alto - 
felievo.  It  was  executed  by  Humphrey  Beckham,  whom  it  commemorates. 
IJe  died  in  1671,  aged  88.  Over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  by  Guest,  1810. — In  the  Council  House,  among  several  others,  is 
the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Dahl,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Club. — The  Poultry  Cross  had  its  origin  in  a  very  curious  circumstance 
c'bfmected  with  the  Lollards.  (See  vol.  lxxxviii.  i.  39 3.) — At  the  City 
School  were  educated  Forman  the  astrologer,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre. — 
In  the  Close  School  was  educated  the  author  of  “  Hermes.’’ — At  the  Gram¬ 


mar  School  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
— Of  this  towm  was  member  the  patriotic  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 

At  Shrewton,  in  a  small  public  house,  was  formerly  a  curious  alabaster  sculp¬ 
ture,  designed  to  represent  the  Trinity.  (See  vol.  xxii.) 

Spye  Park  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  profligate  and  witty  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  the  late  Colonel  Thornton  of  sporting  celebrity. 

In  Stockton  Church  is  a  piece  of  iron  frame  work,  with  some  remains  of 
faded  ribbon  depending  from  it.  It  is  the  last  memorial  of  a  custom  now 
quite  disused  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  of  carrying  a  garland  decorated 
with  ribbons  before  the  corpse  of  a  young  unmarried  woman,  and  afterwards 
suspending  it  in  the  church.  This  custom  was  revived  at  the  particular  re¬ 
quest  of  a  person  about  20  years  ago,  and  the  faded  garland  still  remains 
where  originally  placed. 

At  STotrRirEAD,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  are  two  ancient 
Gothic  crosses,  removed  from  Bristol.  The  Pantheon  dr  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  perhaps  that  ever  decorated  the  grounds  of  air  English  individual. 
In  it  is  an  antique  statue  of  Livia  Augusta,  that  cost  2006  guineas ;  a  statue 
of  Hercules,  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Rysbrach;  and  a  bedutifiil  Flora  by  the  same 
artist.  The  turret  to  the  memory  of  Alfred  was  noticed  under  “  Somerset¬ 
shire.’’  There  is  also  an  obelisk  of  stone  surmounted  by  a  representation  of 
the  Sun,  and  built  of  the  same  proportions  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  at 
Rome.  On  this  obelisk  is  an  elegant  classical  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Hoare,  esq.  who  improved  and  embellished  the  demesnes. — The  man¬ 
sion  contains  many  portraits  of  the  highly-respectable  family  of  Hoare,  and  a 
most  spirited  bust  of  Pope  by  Roubiliac,  which  is  generally  admired.  In 
the  entrance  hall  is  a  collection  of  family  portraits,  and  some  good  Specimens, 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  modern  school  of  painting.  The  Music-room  is  prin¬ 
cipally  occupied  by  a  pleasing  selection  of  fancy  paintings  by  modern  artists  of 
the  British  school,  and  such  as  both  now  and  hereafter  will  do  credit  to  them. 
In  the  Dining-room  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  painting  in  crayons,  a 
style  quite  unfashionable.  The  South  apartment  is  devoted  to  a  fine  collection 
of  drawings  in  bistre,  collected  by  its  present  worthy  possessor  during  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  Italy.  The  library  contains  a  valuable  assemblage  of  books,  especially 
classical,  antiquariau,  and  topographical.  The  cabinet  room  contains'.^  very 
splendid  cabinet  (whence  its  name),  embellished  with  precious  stones;  mar¬ 
bles,  agates,  &c.  of  every  description.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth,  whose  portrait  and  those  of  his  family,  Peretti,  arc  beautifully 
modelled  in  wax,  and  placed  in  medallkms  round  the-  base  offtro  fc£tj(uisite 
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piece  of  workmanship.  It  also  contains  some  fine  landscapes  from  the  pencils 
of  Claude,  Teniers,  Canaletti,  Wilson,  &o.  The  picture  gallery  is 46  feet  by 
25.  This  spdctoiis  apartment  is  thickly  covered  with  pictures  by  the  old  mas¬ 
ters,  among  which  is  Rembrandts  celebrated  painting  of  Elijah  restoring  the 
dead  child  to  life,  the  most  impressive  in  the  whole  collection.  There ar6 also 
two  admirable  specimens  of  the  modern  school,  by  H.  Thompson,  R.  A.  re¬ 
presenting  distress  by  sea  and  land. 

Near  Stratford  Church,  under  an  old  tree,  is  the  spot  where  the  Members 
for  Old  Sarum  are  elected. 

Tidworth  was  the  residence  of  the  eccentric  Edw.  Poore,  esq.  and  the  Manor 
House  is  reported  to  have  been  haunted  by  an  invisible  drummer,  which  story 
forms  the  plot  of  Addison’s  “  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House.” 

The  carvings  and  ornaments  which  embellish  Tisbury  Church,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  that  support  the  roof  at  Westminster  Hall. 

In  Tollard  Royal  is  a  farm-house  bearing  decided  marks  of  antiquity,  called 
King  John’s  hunting  seat.  (See  vol.  lxxxi.  ii.  p.  21?.) 

At  Tottenham  Park  House  is  the  beautiful  genealogical  pedigree  of  ihe  Ayles¬ 
bury  family.  In  the  library  is  the  curious  horn  described  by  Dean  Milles  in 
vol.  hi.  of  the  Archaeologia.  At  Wolfe-hall,  a  little  distance  from  the  park, 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Lady  Jane  Seymour  was  solemnized,  and  the 
wedding  dinner  was  served  up  in  a  part  of  this  building,  then  hung  with 
tapestry,  of  which  there  are  some  remains. 

Tytherton  Calloways  Village  deserves  notice,  from  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  attending  its  origin  and  progressive  improvement.  (See  Beauties  of 
Wilts,  vol.  ii.  638,  also  vol.  in.) 

At  T  ytherington,  Chapel  service  is  performed  four  times  in  the  year.  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  was  informed,  on  authority  which  he  hud  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  a  dog,  accidentally  left  behind  and  shut  up  in  the  chapel  on  one  of  these 
days,  was  found  alive  ten  weeks  afterwards,  and  liberated. 

Of  Upton  Lovel  was  Rector  Thomas  Hickman,  who  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
for  Chas.  I.  for  which  he  endured  14  years  suffering. 

At  Upton  Scudamore  lived  the  Rev.  Thomas  Owen,  distinguished  Orientalist. 

The  first  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  Castle,  at  the  Battle  of  Gran,  took  the 
sacred  Ottoman  standard  with  his  own  hands,  for  which  he  was  created  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  15p5.  Among  the  portraits  are  the  heroic  Lady 
Blanch,  by  Angelica  Kauffman  ;  and  Sir  Thos.  More,  after  Holbein.  In 
the  Study  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  in  ivory,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  In  Lady  Arundel’s  Cabinet  is  the  cross  woru 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  &c.  In  the  dinina;  parlour  is  a  curious  specimen  of  an¬ 
cient  carved  oak,  the  Grace  cup  or  Wassel  howle ,  brought  from  Glastonbury 
Abbey.  It  is  considered  of  true  Saxon  origin.  In  the  Red  room  is  a  very 
rich  state  bed,  in  which  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  James  II.  lay  when  at 
Wardour.  The  chapel  internally  is  the  most  beautiful  private  chapel  in 
England.  Near  the  altar  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  Lady 
Blanch  and  her  husband. 

In  W  est  Dean  Church  are  several  memorials  of  the  Evelyn  family. 

Ot  West  Knoyle  was  Richard  Willoughby,  supposed  to  be  the  “  justice  Wil¬ 
loughby  of  Knoyle,”  in  Fielding’s  Torn  Jones. 

At  Wilton  was  manufactured  the  first  English  carpet  by  Anthony  Duffosy, 
brought  from  France  by  the  Herbert  family  ;  who  also  established  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  marble  cloth  here. — In  1299  Sir  Osborne  Gifford  of  Fonthill  stole 
from  ihe  Nunnery  two  fair  nuns,  and  run  off.  Godwin  and  Weaver  contain 
the  curious  penances  for  this  offence. — The  House,  says  Mr.  Britton,  par¬ 
takes  more  of  the.  Roman  palace  than  the  English  villa.  Here  is  a  most 
splendid  collection  of  works  of  art.  The  busts  amount  to  175.  Among  the 
statues  is  a  Venus  sleeping,  as  curious  as  any  in  the  collection.  Among  the 
relievos  is  one  singularly  beautiful,  of  mosaic  work,  composed  of  marble  of 
various  colours,  representing  Hercules  in  the  Hesperides.  Here  is  an  ancient 
painting  of  Richard  II.  when  a  youth,  at  his  devotions,  on  two  tablets.  It 
was  painted  in  1377,  and  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  pointing. 

Of  Zeals  was  Hugh  Grove,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  li.  $  and  who 
was  beheaded  A.  D.  1655;  **  pro  lege  et  rege.”  S.  T. 
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61 »  A  Critical  Enquiry  regarding  the  real 
Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  proving 
tkem  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  discount 
Sackville.  By  George  Coventry.  Printed 
by  G.  Woodfall.  Qvo.pp.  382. 

UMEROUS  as  have  been  the 
conjectures  respecting  the  Writer 
of  these  celebrated  Letters,  not  one  of 
tht'tn  has  produced  cotiviction.  IIow 
far  Mr.  Coventry  may  have  succeeded, 
remains  to  be  proved.  If  he  fail,  it  is 
not  from  deficiency  of  taste,  or  of  mul¬ 
tifarious  research . 

In  a  neat  prefatory  address,  Mr.  Co¬ 
ventry  thus  clears  the  field  from  all 
preceding  attempts- 

“  I  have  carefully  perused  the  whole  of 
the  voluminous  controversy  that  has  taken 
place  at  different  periods  on  this  interesting 
subjeet,  wherein  the  claims  of  Thomas  Hol¬ 
lis,  William  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
John  Roberts,  J.  P.  deLolme,  John  Horne 
Tooke,  Charles  Lloyd,  Dr.  Wilmot,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Samuel  Dyer,  Colonel  Barrfe, 
Bishop  Butler,  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd,  Counsellor 
Dunning,  William  Greatreakes,  Richard 
Glover,  W.  G.  Hamilton,  Rev.  P.  Rosen- 
hagen,  Sir  William  Jones,  General  Lee, 
John  Wilkes,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  Sir 
Philip  Francis  have  been  brought  forward 
and  critically  examined.  On  behalf  of  some 
of  these  individuals  strong  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  adduced,  but  which  evidence 
has  ultimately  failed  in  many  of  the  most 
material  points.  I  shall  therefore  pass  them 
over  in  silence,  except  the  name  of  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Francis,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  further  in  the  first  Chapter. 

**■  There  are  also  two  other  noble  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  at  times  excited  suspicion, 
but  whose  names  are  not  inserted  in  the 
foregoing  catalogue.  I  allude  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford.-' 

The  claims  of  the  last-named  Noble 
Authors  are  candidly  considered  ;  and 
those  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  most 
plausible  of  all  that  have  heretofore 
been  named,  are  ably  examined,  and 
considered  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

“The  Reader  who  may  still  be  biassed  in 
fayour  of  any  of  the  foregoing  names,  can 
compare  such  pretensions  with  the  result  of 
my  enquiry,  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
Letters  ;  Aom  which  I  deduce  this  opinion  ; 
That  no  one  has  any  claim  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  of  whom  the 
following  testimonials  cannot  be  produced  : 


1.  That  he  was  an  Englishman.-— 2.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  independent 
fortune.— 3.  That  he  was  a  man  of  highly 
Cultivated  talents,  and  of  superior  education  j 
that  he  had  successfully  studied  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  the 
history  of  his  native  country ;  but  that  he 
was  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  clergyman. — 4. 
'1  hat  he  either  was,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  Letters,  or  bad  previously  been  in  the 
army,  is  evident  from  his  practical  knoivledge 
of  military  affairs.— 5.  That  ho  moved  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  the  Court. — 6.  That 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
— 7.  That  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons. — 8.  That  from  the  early  in¬ 
formation  Junius  obtained  on  Government 
affairs,  it  is  evident  he  was  connected  with 
some  persons  in  administration. — 9.  That 
he  was  a  firm  friend  to  Sir  Jeffery  [after¬ 
wards  Lord]  Amherst. — 10.  That  he  was  a 
friend  to  Colonel  Cunninghame. — 1 1.  That 
he  was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Grenville. — 12. 
That  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  Stamp 
Act  in  America. — 13.  That  he  was  in  favour 
of  repealing  the  duty  on  tea  in  America. — 
14.  That  he  was  an  advocate  for  triennial 
parliaments. — 15.  That  he  considered  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  indispen¬ 
sable. — 16.  That  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  upholds  rotten  boroughs,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  either  constituted  part  of  his 
property,  or  that  he  was  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  tkem. — 17.  That  he  considered 
a  strict  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  public 
expenditure,  that  the  national  debt  might 
not  be  increased. — 18.  That  he  was  against 
disbanding  the  army,  although  a  firm  friend 
to  the  marching  regiments ;  he  was  also  in 
favour  of  impressing  seamen. — -19.  That  he 
must  have  had  an  antipathy  to  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  from  the  contempt  with  which  he 
speaks  of  him. — 20.  That  he  was  necessa¬ 
rily  a  friend  to  his  printer,  Mr.  Woodfall. — 
21 .  That  he  must  have  resided  almost  wholly 
in  London,  from  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Woodfall,  to  whom  he  gives  notice 
when  he  occasionally  goes  into  the  country. 
One  of  his  letters  beiDg  dated  Pall  Mall,  we 
may  fairly  presume  his  town  house  was  in 
that  street. — 22.  That  from  his  remembrance 
of  the  Walpolean  battles,  his  seeing  the  Je¬ 
suitical  books  burnt  in  Paris,  and  his  avowal 
of  a  long  experience  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances  mentioned  in  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  could 
not  be  less  than  fifty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  writing  these  Letters. — 23.  That 
from  the  hints  given  to  his  printer,  Mr. 
Woodfall,  we  may  infer  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  his  coming  into  office  *  which 
though  not  accepted  by  him  at  the  time, 
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were  sufficiently  important  indupe  him  to 
write  no  more. — 24.  Finally,  that  so  powerful 
an  attack  on  the  plicate  character  of  per¬ 
sons  of  such  high  rank,  being  inconsistent 
with  the  pen  of  political  writers  in  gencru' 
who  condemn  measures,  and  not  character; 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  received 
a  severe  wound  from  some  of  those  indivi¬ 
duals  who  formed  part  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

“from  these  articles  we  may,  at  one  view, 
collect  the  leading  principles  of  Junius, 
w  hich  Horne  Tooke  candidly  informed  him 
would  suit  no  form  of  Government;  indeed 
many  of  them  appear  highly  inconsistent 
with  so  popular  a  writer  ; — nevertheless,  all 
which  testimonials  I  have  proved  are  united 
in  the  person  of  Lord  Viscount  Sackville.” 

The  intellectual  character  of  his 
Hero,  Mr.  Coventry  has  collected 
from  the  testimony  of  several  of  his 
eminent  contemporaries. 

“  Having  shown  that  the  enemies  of  Ju¬ 
nius  were  enemies  of  Lord  Viscount  Sack¬ 
ville;  that  the  friends  of  Junius  were  the 
friends  of  Lord  Viscount  Sackville  ;  and  that 
the  line  of  politics  laid  down  by  the  former, 
was  strictly  pursued  by  the  latter,  it  now 
only  remains  to  affix  further  testimonials  of 
his  Lordship’s  abilities,  which  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  called  in  question,  as  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  performance  of  the  Letters.  The 
able  speeches  which  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  as  evidence  of  his  Lordship’s  opinions, 
clearly  prove  that  he  was  competent  to  speak 
or  write  on  any  subject.  There  were  very 
few  topics  that  came  before  the  House,  on 
which  his  Lordship  did  not  enlarge.  These 
speeches  have,  undoubtedly,  been  read  with 
interest  by  all  statesmen  and  members  of 
Parliament.  For  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers,  1  shall  lay  before  them  a  few  testi¬ 
monials  of  eminent  men  who  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  who  were  competent 
judges  to  discriminate  between  natural  and 
acquired  talent : 

“‘There  was  no  trash  in  his  mind.’ — 
William  Gerard  Hamilton. 

“  ‘  Lord  Sackville  never  suffered  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  conceptions  to  be  clouded  by  any 
obscurity  of  expressions.’ — Richard  Cum¬ 
berland. 

“  *  Lord  Sackville’s  countenance  indicat¬ 
ed  intellect,  particularly  his  eye,  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  which  were  quick  and  piercing.’ — 
Sir  N.  Wraxall. 

“  ( I  thank  the  Noble  Lord  for  every  pro¬ 
position  he  has  held  out :  they  are  worthy 
of  a  grdat  mind,  and  such  as  ought  to  he  adopt¬ 
ed .’ — -Lord  North: 

“  ‘  Lord  George  Sackville  was  a  man  of 
very  sound  parts,  of  distinguished  bravery, 
and-of  as  honourable  eloquence.’— Lord  Or- 
.  ford,  vol.  t.  p.  244. 


“  *  During  the  seven  years  that  hi*  LorjU 
ship  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  lie  had, 
principal’;,  Charles  James  Fox  to  contend 
with.  Throughout  this  long  and  arduous 
period,  he  displayed  signal  ability  in  liis 
plies.* — Parliamentary  Debates.”  * 

To  the  “  Reminiscences”  of  ATr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Coventry  pays  the  respect 
which  that  Gentleman's  talents  ami 
integrity  so  well  deserve.  ‘  •  j 

Some  just  compliments  are  also  paid 
to  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  who  does  not, 
however,  appear  desirous  these  deli¬ 
cate  investigations  relative  to  his  Fa¬ 
ther  should  be  publicly  discussed  ;  l»tU 
most  material  assistance  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  William  Little,  Esq.  ol 
Richmond,  and  from  Mr.  George 
Woodfall,  the  intelligent  son  of  the 
original  Printer  of  Junius’s  Letters. 

The  motives  for  tire  pointed  ferocity 
of  Junius  against  many  distinguished 
characters  are  ingeniously  developed 
by  Mr.  Coventry  ;  who  adds, 

“  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  object  of  JuDius’s  attack,  the  Marquiss 
of  Granby,  who  received  the  thanks  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  the  thanks  of  the  King, 
was  promoted  to  the  station  of  Commander- 
in-chief,  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  a 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  Governor 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  with  other  important 
places,  previously  held  by  Lord  George  Sack¬ 
ville  himself 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  high  employ¬ 
ments  under  the  Government,  this  is 
probably  correct ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  dis¬ 
placed  from  being  a  Governor  of  Christ's 
Hospital ,  an  honorary  office  which  he 
had  acquired  by  a  liberal  donation; 
and  surely  Lord  Granby  might  have 
attained  a  Governor’s  staff  without  the 
removal  of  Lord  George  Sackville. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  bat  give 
it  as  our  own  opinion,  thatMr.  Coven¬ 
try  has  fairly  made  out  his  case  ;  and 
that  the  credit  of  these  celebrated  phi¬ 
lippics  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  Lord 
George  Sackville. 


62.  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe, 
A.B.  Curate.  o/’Donoughmore,  Diocese  of 
Armagh,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  the  Rev .  John  A.  Russel,  M.  A.  #c. 
2  vols.  12tko.  vol.  1.  pp.  282.  ltd.  2.  pp. 
2  70.  Jo*  M 

THE  genius  of  the  sister  island  is 
remarkable  for  wild  and  original  flights 
of  imagination,  by  which  it  expresses 
matters,  in  this  country  limited  to  the 
strictest  dryncSs  of  reason.  H  i*  not 
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uncommon  for  Irish  Barristers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  deep  legal  questions  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  appropriate  only  to  poetry. 
Whether  this  habit  of  exhibiting  every 
tfying  by  pictures,  instead  of  words,  is 
a  good  or  an  evil,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  discuss.  In  pursuits  where 
tne  attention  should  be  rather  directed 
to  thipgji  than  words,  ive  should  deem 
it  net  ter  to  search  for  fact;  and  sound 
logical  conclusion,  truth  itself,  rather 
than  embellishments  of  it. 

But  such  patient  investigation  and 
dry  Aristotelian  expression  are  not  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  taste  of  Irishmen.  From 
Burke  to  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  they 
convert  the  Senate  and  the  Bar  into  a 
Theatre,  though  all  are  persuaded  that 
nothing  should  be  thrown  into  the 
scales  of  Justice  but  law  and  evidence, 
and  the  wise  know  well  that  passion 
can  never  be  the  right  road  to  reason. 
However,  this  nationality,  when  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  exhibition  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  useful  truths,  has  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  interest  the  feelings  very 
strongly  in  their  support,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  misapplication  in  the  im¬ 
pression  created.  Maturin’s  exposure 
of  the  silliness  of  Popery  is  one  of  the 
best  instances  known  to  us  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  imagination,  directed  in  the  form 
mentioned. 

We  have  gone  into  this  short  pre¬ 
face,  because  we  like  Irish  originality. 
It  has  produced  many  literary  felicities, 
and  among  them  one  of  the  first  cha¬ 
racter,  applicable  to  the  author  before 
us,  viz.  the  exquisite  “  Elegy  on  the 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  who  fell 
at  Corunna.  Glory  to  the  harp  of  this 
Minstrel,  who,  like  a  hero  at  a  tour¬ 
nament,  stole  into  the  poetical  lists  in 
disguise,  broke  a  lance  successfully  with 
its  men  of  established  fame,  and  was 
awarded  the  meed  of  triumph  by  the 
impartial  umpireship  of  Byron. 

As  the  copies  have  been  incorrectly 
published,  we  shall  give  the  beautiful 
original  in  an .  authentic  form.  The 
words  in  italicsfthe  correct  version)  will 
show  where  the  fine  painting  of  the 
poetry  had  been  disfigured  by  unskil¬ 
ful  daubing. 

“  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  bis  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 

O’er  the  grave  where  our  Hero  was  buried. 

“  We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 

By  the  struggling  moon-beams’  misty  light* 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. ->  , 


No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warridr  taking  his  rest— 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

u  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was 
dead, 

,  And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

“We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow 
bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread 
o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

“Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's 
gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave,  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

“  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  re¬ 
turning  ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

“  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a 
stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.” 

Of  the  person  who  possessed  such 
high  poetical  merit  *,  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  know  something.  Charles 
Wolfe  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theo¬ 
bald  Wolfe,  Esq.  of  Blaekhall,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Lombard. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin,  December  14, 
179C  and  upon  the  decease  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  died  when  the  poet  was 
very  young,  removed  with  his  fartiily 
to  England.  In  1801  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  in  Bath,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  home  in  a  few  months,  through 
the  delicacy  of  his  health.  In  1805  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Evans  of  Salisbury, 

“  From  which  he  was  removed  in  the 
year  1805;  and  soon  after  was  sent  as  a 
boarder  to  Winchester  School  [regd  Hyde 
Abbey  School,  Winchester],  of  which  Mr. 
Richard’s,  sen.  was  then  the  able  master- 
There  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
great  proficiency  in  classical  knowledge,  and 
by  his  early  powers  of  Latin  and  Groek  ver¬ 
sification,  and  displayed  the  dawnings  of  a 
genius,  which  promised  to  set  him  amidst 
that  bright  constellation  of  British  poets 
which  adorns  the  literature  of  the  present 


age. 
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*  There  are  many  other  fine  specimens  in 
the  first  volume. 
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We  knew  (or  know,  if  be  is  yet  liv¬ 
ing)  Mr.  Richards,  sen.  and  tiie  great 
stress  which  he  laid  upon  composition 
in  the  business  of  his  scltool.  We 
therefore  think  that  Wolfe  there  ac¬ 
quired  those  poetical  habits  which 
have  since  so  distinguished  him.  He 
never  received  even  a  slight  punish¬ 
ment  or  reprimand  at  any  school  to 
which  he  ever  went,  and  was  the 
pride  of  Winchester  School  (p.  8).  In 
the  year  I8O9  lie  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  academical  exercises.  In 
18 17  he  took  Orders,  became  a  Coun¬ 
try  Curate  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
(Bally-clog  in  Tyrone)  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  new  situa¬ 
tion. 

“  I  am  now  sitting  by  myself  opposite  my 
turf-fire  with  my  Bible  beside  me,  in  the 
only  furnished  room  of  the  Glebe-house — 
surrounded  by  mountains,  frost  and  snow, 
and  with  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I  am 
totally  unacquainted,  except  a  disbanded 
artillery-man,  his  wife  and  two  children, 
■who  attend  me, — the  Churchwarden  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parish.”  P.  148. 

Irish  Curacies  are  very  different  from 
those  of  England.  He  says,  ‘‘here  is 
a  parish,  large  beyond  all  proportion, 
in  which  the  Curate,  who  here  does 
every  thing,  will  be  unavoidably  called 
on  every  moment  to  act  indirectly  as  a 
magistrate.’’  P.  176- 

Soon  after  he  removes  to  Caulfield, 
a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donough- 
more,  and  his  set  out  is  thus  described. 

“  One  waggon  contained  my  whole  for¬ 
tune  and  family  (with  the  exception  of  a 
cow,  which  was  drawn  along-side  of  the 
waggon),  and  its  contents  were  two  large 
trunks,  a  bed  and  its  appendages ;  and  on 
the  top  of  these,  which  were  piled  up  so  as 
to  make  a  very  commanding  appearance  — 
sat  a  woman  (my  future  house-keeper)  and 
her  three  children,  and  by  their  side  stood  a 
calf  of  three  weeks  old,  which  has  lately  be¬ 
come  an  inmate  in  my  family.”  P.  180. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  some  Irish  Curates  at 
least  are  accommodated  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  comforts  of  life. 

**  He  seldom  thought  of  providing  a  re¬ 
gular  meal ;  and  his  humble  cottage  exhi¬ 
bited  every  appearance  of  the  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  A  few  straggling 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  piled  up  with  his 
hooks — a  small  rickety  table  before  the  fire¬ 
place,  covered  with  parish  memoranda ;  and 
two  trunks  containing  all  his  papers — serv¬ 
ing  a%  the  same  time  to  cover  the  broken 
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parts  of  the  flow,  constituted  all  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  his  sitting-room.  The  mouldy 
walls  of  the  closet,  in  which  he  slept,  were 
hanging  with  loose  folds  of  damp  paper  ; 
anH  between  this  wretched  cell  and  his  par¬ 
lour,  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  disbanded  soldier,  his  wife,  and  their 
numerous  brood  of  children,  who  had  mi¬ 
grated  with  him  from  his  first  quarters,  and 
seemed  now  in  full  possession  of  the  whole 
concern,  entertaining  him  merely  as  a  lodger, 
and  usurping  the  entire  disposal  of  his  small 
plot  of  ground,  as  the  absolute  lords  of  the 
soil.”  P.  216. 

During  the  short  time  in  which  he 
hekl  a  Curacy  (says  Dr.  Miller  in  p. 
2.r>2)  he  so  wholly  devoted  himself  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  a  very 
populous  parish,  that  he  exhausted  his 
strength,  by  exertions  dispro portioned 
to  his  constitution,  and  was  cut  off  by 
disease  [in  1822,  set.  31,]  in  what 
should  have  been  the  bloom  of  youth. 

He  seems  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  to  have  expedited  his  disease,  and 
certainly  destroyed  the  high  capacity 
which  he  possessed,  by  adopting  that 
Calvinistical  gloom,  which  makes  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  miserable;  and,  by  so 
doing,  mischievously  occasions  them 
to  be  unwelcome,  and  in  consequence 
discarded.  Christianity  itself  is  an  un¬ 
questionable  blessing  ;  but  erroneous 
modes  of  professing  it  may  be  just  as 
unquestionable  curses.  Here  was  a 
young  man  of  very  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  high  imaginative  talent,  who, 
had  he  regarded  religion  with  the 
feelings  of  Gessner,  K  lops  took,  ami 
Sturm,  might  have  found  in  it  the 
means  of  prolonging  his  happiness  and 
existence.  Instead  of  this,  under  a 
presumption  that  he  should  do  more 
good,  he  adopted  the  wretched  pseudo¬ 
divinity  of  declaimers  for  the  vulgar, 
and,  as  his  Sermons  show,  injured  both 
his  reputation  and  taste  by  writing  in 
their  common-place  jargon — a  Scrip¬ 
ture  text,  and  then  a  groan  —  ano¬ 
ther,  and  an  anathema- — a  third,  and  an 
ejaculation — a  fourth,  and  a  long  apos- 
thrope  of  insipid  bathos — a  fifth,  and  a 
declamation  against  innocent  plea¬ 
sures  and  agreeable  feelings — a  sixth, 
and  an  invective  against  all  other 
modes  of  professing  religion — a  seventh, 
and  a  warm  and  unblushing  commen¬ 
dation  of  themselves  — an  eighth,  and 
last,  another,  and  a  demand  upon  the 
pockets  of  their  auditors  for  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  further  pro|>agatioii 
of  their  trash,  or  the  butler  support  of 
ignorant  professors  of  religion,  who 

can- 
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oanuot  construe  a  Latin — much  more 
a  Greek  Testament,  and  whose 
rance  is  to  be  accounted  a  feather  in 
their  cap,  because  such  uninformed 
people  can  talk,  and  learned  persons 
can  do  no  more ;  and  whether  they 
talk  sense  or  nonsense,  is  no  point  of 
consideration  with  their  auditors.  We 
have  a  just  right  to  speak  thus  severely, 
because  we  are  told  (i.  p.  £03)  that 
some  fanaticks  were  so  pleased  with 
Mr. Wolfe’s  manner  of  preaching,  as  to 
say.  “  he  would  almost  do  for  -a  Meet¬ 
ing  Minister,*' — a  species  of  eulogium, 
Which  a  scholar  or  gentleman  would 
deem  severe  satire.  We  are  sensible  that 
this  young  man,  to  speak  analogically, 
might  have  made  another  Butler — 
another  Paley — another  Sherlock — per¬ 
haps,  for  his  poetry  is  of  the  first  rank, 
another  Milton  ;  and  we  regret  that  the 
University  did  not  retain  him  among 
themselves,  in  order  that  he  might 
hare  become  a  national  ornament  and 
nblic  benefactor  ;  instead  of  suffering 
im  to  he  thrown  away  upon  a  Cu¬ 
racy  (abounding  with  contemptible 
thinkers,)  where  he  was  iiteTaily  *'*  a 
pearl  among  swine,”  a  thing  which 
they  could  not  understand,  anti  which 
thev  could  only  sport  with.  This  they 
dick 
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63.  Dr.  Parr’s  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Milner, 
conti/tued  from  p.  243. 

TIIE  late  learned  and  venerable 
Doctor  thus  resumes  his  remarks: 

“  Deep,  Sir,  is  the  concern,  with  which 
I  read  your  note  upon  the  passage  just  now 
quoted  from  p.  244  of  Part  III.  ‘The  pre¬ 
sent  writer,’  say  you,  ‘  has  been  informed, 
on  good  authority,  that  one  of  the  Bishops, 
whose  calumnies  are  here  quoted,  when  he 
found  himself  on  his  death-bed,  refused  the 
proffered  ministry  of  the  Primate,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  great  wish  to  die  a  Catholic. 
When  urged  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  he 
exclaimed :  what  then  will  become  of  my 
Lady  and  my  Children  f' 

“  Dr.  Milner,  on  the  behalf  of  that  lady, 
whose  sensibility  has  not  been  blunted  by 
old  age,  and  who,  by  her  accomplishments 
and  her  virtues,  is  justly  endeared  to  her 
frieqds  and  her  children — on  behalf  of  those 
friends,  who  most  assuredly  will  sympathize 
with  me  in  their  solicitude  to  rescue  the 
character  of  the  Bishop  from  the  apostacy 
which  you  have  imputed  to  hirn — on  the  be¬ 
half  of  those  children  who  are  now  respect¬ 
able  members  of  society,  and  whose  feelings 
must  be  most  painfully  wounded  by  the  re- 
presentations  which  you  have  given  of  their 
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affectionate  father  in  the  trying  moments  of 
his  death— on  behalf  of  that  Church,  with 
the  members  of  which  I  have  lived  in  com¬ 
munion  from  ray  boyhood  to  grey  hairs,  and 
hope,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  to  pour 
forth  my  latest  Irreath— on  behalf  of  your 
own  Church,  which  abounds,  I  am  sure, 
with  enlightened  and  upright  mui,  who 
would  disdain  to  support  the  honour  of  it 
by  misrepresentation — on  the  behalf  of  every 
honest  and  every  pious  Christian,  whether 
he  be  a  Protestant  or  a  Romanist — I  be¬ 
seech  you  to  tell  the  world,  unreservedly 
and  distinctly,  what  is  that  authority ,  which 
you  have  deliberately  and  publicly  pronounced 
good.  Your  learning,  your  eloquence,  your 
well-earned  repatation  for  orthodoxy  and 
zeal — the  dignity  of  your  office,  and  the  ce¬ 
lebrity  of  your  name,  must  give  more  than 
usual  weight  to  any  opinion  which  you  may 
adopt,  and  any  assertion  which  you  may  ad¬ 
vance.  Again,  therefore,  do  1  require  you 
to  tell  us,  what  is  your  authority  for  saying, 
that  the  Bishop,  whose  calumnies  you  had 
quoted,  when  he  found  himself  upon  his 
death-bed,  must  have  been  struck  with  shame 
and  compunction,  for  having  mis-emp!oved 
his  talents  in  giving  publicity  to  those  ca¬ 
lumnies. 

“  Suffer  me  now,  Sir,  to  bring  forward  a 
third  passage,  in  which  you  drop  all  men¬ 
tion  of  probability  and, good  authority,  and 
speak  with  equal  confidence  of  Luther,  Me- 
lanethon,  Beza,  and  Bishop  Halifax.  You 
assume  that  confidence  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  *  certain  refractory  children  in 
modern  ages  have  ventured  to  call  their  true 
mother  a  prostitute,  and  the  common  father 
of  Christians,  the  author  of  their  own  con¬ 
version  from  Paganism,  the  Man  of  Sin,  and 
the  very  Antichrist.  But  they  do  not  really 
believe  what  they  declare,  their  object  being 
only  to  inflame  the  ignorant  multitude.’ 
After  this  double  charge  of  profligate  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  turbulent  malignity,  you  close  a 
very  elabomte  letter  upon  the  very  momen¬ 
tous  question,  whether  the  Pope  be  Anti¬ 
christ,  in  these  most  remarkable  words  :  ‘  I 
have  sufficient-  reason  to  affirm  this,  when  1 
hear  a  Luther  threatening  to  unsay  all  that 
lie  had  said  against  the  Pope ;  a  Melar.fr- 
thon  lamenting  that  Protestants  had  re¬ 
nounced  him  ;  a  Beza  negotiating  to  return 
to  him;  and  a  late  Warhurtonian  lecturer 
lamenting,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  could 
not  do  the  same.’  (Part  III.  p.  326.) 

“  Here,  Sir,  we  And  your  story  not  in  the 
notes,  but  in  the  text ;  and  a  third  intro¬ 
duction  of  it  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  im¬ 
portance  which  you  affix  to  it.  Well  then  ;  you, 
in  the  same  sentence,  speak  with  the  same 
positiveness  of  three  foreign  reformers,  who 
died  long  ago  ;  and  of  an  English  prelate, 
whose  death  comparatively  may  be  called  re¬ 
cent.  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  for  the  same 
charge  you  can  in  every  instance  have  the 

same 
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same  evidence  ?  For  your  charges  against 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Beza,  there  may 
he  some  grounds,  either  in  the  histories 
which  you  have  read  of  their  lives,  ot  in 
passages  which  you  can  select  from  their 
writings.  But  in  what  genuine  work,  which 
hears  the  name  of  Halifax,  or  in  what  re¬ 
spectable  publication,  which  professes  to 
give  a  fair  and  well-founded  account  of  his 
faith  and  practice,  do  you  trace  even  the 
slightest  vestiges  of  the  thoughts  and  the 
words  which  you  have  ascribed  to  him  ? 

“  Reflect,  I  beseech  you,  upon  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  and  perilous  situation  in  which 
Dr.  Halifax  must  have  been  placed,  if  your 
narrative,  Sir,  be  well-founded,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  when  hypocrisy,  as  Dr.  Young  says, 
‘  drops  the  mask,  and  real  and  apparent  are 
the  same.’  He,  from  want  of  conviction, 
could  not  find  consolation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  from  want  of  fortitude  he  did 
not  seek  it  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  a 
man  so  accustomed,  as  Bishop  Halifax  was, 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  such  a  change  of 
sentiment  as  you  have  ascribed  to  him, 
could  not  be  instantaneous.  It  was  not  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  interposition  of  any  wily  ca¬ 
suist,  or  any  proselyte-hunting  zealot,  who 
might  take  advantage  of  those  circumstances 
which  sometimes  are  found  in  the  death- 
chamber  of  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most 
devout ;  and  by  such  circumstances,  Sir,  I 
mean  fluttering  spirits,  an  impaired  under¬ 
standing,  a  disturbed  imagination,  momentary 
fears  succeeded  by  momentary  hopes,  one 
dim  and  incoherent  conception  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  and  sentences  formed  im¬ 
perfectly,  or  uttered  indistinctly.  No,  Sir, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  according  to  your 
own  account,  was  visited  by  a  Protestant 
Metropolitan. 

“  Previously,  therefore,  to  his  dissolution, 
while  afflicted  by  sickness  and  oppressed  by 
age,  he  must  have  suffered  many  a  pang 
from  conscious  insincerity ;  and  upou  the 
near  approach  of  that  dissolution,  he  was 
doomed  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  disgraceful 
and  dreadful  conflict  between  timidity  and 
pidty. — 'between  calls  upon  his  prudence, 
from  the  praise  of  men,  and  upon  his  con¬ 
science  from  the  approbation  of  God — be¬ 
tween  the  impulses  of  paternal  and  conjugal 
affection  upon  one  hand,  and  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  upon  the  other — between  the  oppo¬ 
site  and  irreconcileable  interests  of  time  to 
his  family,  and  eternity  to  his  own  soul. 

“  To  the  Primate,  who  proffered  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  to  the  Bishop,  who,  according 
to  your  representation,  could  not  avail  him¬ 
self  of  it,  no  appeal  can  be  made,  for  they 
are  numbered  among  the  dead.  But  the 
facts,  said  to  be  known  to  your  unnamed 
informer,  could  not  be  wholly  unknown  to 
those  who  were  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  expiring  Prelate.  Such,  I  mean,  Sir, 
as  personal  friends,  as  near  relatives,  as 
chaplains,  as  domestics,  and,  perhaps,  me¬ 
dical  attendants.  These  meD,  surely,  can 


bear  a  direct  and  decisive  testimony  to  a 
plain  fact.  They  must  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  such  a  conversion  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  They  must  have  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  whether  or  no  such  conver¬ 
sion  ever  occurred  ;  and,  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  did  not  occur,  if  such  a  host 
of  witnesses  he  set  in  array,  in  opposition  to 
your  anonymous  informer,  depend  upon  it, 
that  the  attention  nf  all  good  men  will  be 
strongly  attracted  by  this  extraordinary  case, 
that  their  best  sympathies  will  be  rodsed, 
and  that  their  decision  between  the  'veracity 
of  the  accuser  and  the  merits  of  the  accused 
will  be  ultimately  and  completely  just.  Thus 
far  I  have  expostulated  with  you,  Sir,  upon 
your  charges  against  a  Prelate,  who,  having 
sunk  into  the  grave,  cannot  defend  himself, 
aud  who  has  been  summoned  by  his  Maker 
to  that  tribunal,  where  his  guilt  or  his  in¬ 
nocence  cannot  be  unknown.” 


An  unpardonable  attack  on  another 
very  excellent  Dignitary  ia  thus  indig¬ 
nantly  repelled  : 

“  I  make  no  apology  to  you,  Sir,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  very  offensive  passage,  in  which 
you  have  described  Dr.  Rennell,  ‘  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Episcopal  Bench,  from 
whom  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  more 
moderation  than  you  have  observed  in  Dr. 
Porteus,  Bishop  of  London  ;  Dr.  Halifax, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Dr.  Barrington,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Durham ;  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff ;  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  ;  Dr.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  and 
Dr.  Sparke,  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  and  who,  while 
he  was  content  with  an  inferior  dignity, 
acted  and  preached  as  the  friend  of  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  since  he  has  arrived  at  the  verge  of 
the  highest  dignity,  proclaims  Popery  to  be 
‘  idolatry  and  Antichristianisrn  maintain¬ 
ing,  as  does  also  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
that  it  is  the  parent  of  Atheism  and  of  that 
Antichristian  persecution  (in  France),  of 
which,’  you  add  from  yourself,  c  it  was  ex¬ 
clusively  the  victim.”  (Part  III.  p.  242, 248.) 

“  The  writer  may  add,  that  another  of 
the  calumniators  here  mentioned,’  ('id  esf, 
the  Bishops  just  now  named,  Mr.  De  Coet- 
legon  and  Archdeacon  Hook),  ‘  being  desir¬ 
ous  of  stifling  the  suspicion  of  his  having 
written  an  anonymous  No-Popery  publica¬ 
tion,  when  first  he  took  part  in  that  cause, 
addressed  himself  to  the  writer  in  these 
terms  : — ‘  How  can  you  suspect  me  of  writ¬ 
ing  against  your  religion,  when  you  so  well 
know  my  attachment  to  it.’  In  fact,  this 
modern  Luther,  among  other  similar  con¬ 
cessions,  has  said  this  to  the  writer,  ‘  I  suck¬ 
ed  in  a  love  for  the  Catholic  religion  with  mv 
mother’s  milk.’  (Seenote,  Part  III.  p.  244.) 

“Dr.  Milner,  I  have  not  presirtrted  to 
hold  you  up  to  the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of 
Protestants,  nor  to  let  loose  upon  ybu  the 
hideous  appellations  of  bigoted  qontrovert- 
ist,  {falsifier,  calumniator,  irrt^ndiary,  per¬ 
secutor,  a  modern  Bonner,  and  an  English 
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Malagrlda.  I  liave  treated  you,  Sir,  with 
th$  courtesy  which  is  due  to  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  dignitary,  who  professes  to  teach  the 
religion  of  a  meek,  lowly,  and  benevolent 
l^dee.men  to  have  received  ‘  in  a  special 
pp^qner  ’  (Part  II.  p.  216’),  his  legitimate 
ordination  and  divine  mission  in  a  direct 
succession  from  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  to 
jjlead  the  cause  of  that  only  true  Church 
yhich  exclusively  lays  claim  to  unity,  to 
sanctity,  to  Catholicity,  to  apostolicity,  and 
,o  the  visible  protection  of  the  Omnipotent 
u  a  scries  of  miraculous  interpositions, 
/ouchsafed  for  the  illustration  of  that  Church 
through  the  long  space  of  eighteen  centu- 
ies.  But  if  the  English  ecclesiastic,  whose 
yriy/xte  conversation  you  have  confessedly 
livulged,  shpuld  in  reality  not  be  the  con- 
igmptible  and  execrable  miscreant  which  a 
nodern  Luther,  according  to  your  delinea¬ 
tion  of  his  Prototype,  must  be,  then,  Sir,  I 
eavc  it  with  yourself  to  find  a  proper  name 
hr  that  writer,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
;ury,  and  in  a  civilized  country,  should  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  readers.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
such  a  portraiture  as  you  have  exhibited  of 
such  an  ecclesiastic  as  Dr.  RenneJl.” 

“The  man  whom,  in  one  place,  you  have 
irraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  public  as  a  mo- 
lera  Luther,  and  whom,  in  another,  you 
:iave  virtually  accused  of  inconsistency,  in¬ 
sincerity,  and  corrupt  ambition,  is  now  liv- 
ng  ;  and  long  may  he  live  to  be  a  fellow- 
abourer  with  the  Maltbys,  the  Butlers,  the 
Blomfields,  and  other  eminent  contempo¬ 
raries,  in  the  cause  of  literature,  to  exhort 
md  convince  the  gainsayers  by  sound  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  adorn  the  revealed  will  of  God 
aur  Saviour  in  all  things  !” 

Here  Dr.  Parr  introduces  a  well- 
leserved  compliment  to  an  eminent 
young  Divine,  whose  early  death  has 
been  so  generally  deplored. 

“  Whether  or  no  he  may  be  pleased  to 
lift  up  his  giant  arm  in  crushing  the  assail- 
iut  of  his  long-established  and  well-earned 
reputation,  I  take  not  upon  myself  to  deter¬ 
mine.  But  the  prudence,  at  which  you 
[>nce  hinted,  ought  to  have  suggested  to 
you,  that  our  modern  Luther  has  a  son  *  not 
quite  unworthy  of  such  an  illustrious  fa¬ 
ther,  not  quite  unable  to  wield  the  choicest 
weapons  of  lawful  warfare,  when  confronted 
by  so  sturdy  and  well-diseipliued  a  cham¬ 
pion  as  yourself.  My  authority.  Dr.  Mil- 
uer,  is  good,  not  only  from  common  fame, 
but  from  the  general  consent  of  scholars, 
and  mv  own  personal  observation,  when  I 
say  with  equal  confidence  to  Protestants 
and  Romanists,  that  by  profound  erudition, 
by  various  and  extensive  knowledge,  by  a 
well-formed  taste,  by  keen  discernment,  by 
glowing  and  majestic  eloquence,  by  morals 

.  *  Alas !  The  Dean  has  not  now  a  son. 
nsirena  ils,  t>iih  •lonxsoci.  mtiDOfn  c 


correct  without  austerity,  and  by  piety  fer¬ 
vent  without  superstition,  the  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Winchester  stands  among  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  our  national  lite¬ 
rature  and  national  church. 

“  Perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  his  son’s 
improvement,  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
Dean  would  pardon  his  contemporaries  for  say¬ 
ing  of  himself,  as  compared  with  that  son, — 

- nati  spectans  bene  facta  fatetitr 

Esse  suis  majora,  et  vinci  gaudet  ab  illo.” 

In  respect  to  myself,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  foresee  what  sentiments  I  may  enter¬ 
tain,  when  the  transitory  scene  of  this  world 
is  closing  to  my  sight.”  (Part  II.  p.  236.) 
But,  at  the  present  moment,  I  shall  not 
deprecate  from  you,  Sir,  or  any  humau  being 
whatsoever,  the  imputation  of  wilful  igno¬ 
rance,  when  I  declare  to  you  what  is  the 
state  of  my  own  mind,  after  a  course  of 
reading  not  very  confined,  and  of  reflection 
not  very  negligent  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
I  leave  you,  Sir,  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  without  impeaching  your  sincerity. 
But  I  am  myself  *  not  a  Lutheran,  not  a 
Calvinist,  not  a  Whitfieldite,  not  a  Wesleyan, 
nor  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  nor  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  of  Geneva.”  (Part  II.  p.  194.)  I 
am  a  member  of  that  English  Church,  which, 
according  to  your  own  acknowledgment, 

‘  has  better  pretensions  to  unity,  and  the 
other  marks  of  the  true  church,  than  any 
other  Protestant  society  has.’  (Part  II.  p.  125.) 

“  The  subject,  upon  which  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  you,  is  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
and  therefore  you  will  excuse  me,  if,  at  the 
close  of  this  letter,  I  accommodate  to  that 
subject  the  solemn  language,  with  which 
your  own  elaborate  work  concludes.  *  On 
this  occasion  reflect  seriously,  and  consci¬ 
entiously,  dismissing  all  worldly  respects  of 
whatever  kind  from  your  mind  ;  for  what 
will  the  prejudiced  opinion  of  a  rash  and 
incredulous  informer  avail  you  at  that  tri¬ 
bunal  where  we  are  all  soon  to  appear  V  ” 
Pp.  49—52. 

An  Appendix  is  added,  at  the  le- 
quest  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallifax,  son 
of  Bp.  Hallifax  ;  consisting  of  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Hallifax  to  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Butler;  two  Letters  from 
Mr.  Hallifax  to  Dr.  Milner,  with  an 
Answer  to  one  of  them.  These  will 
he  noticed  in  the  Review  of  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ner’s  Parting  Word. 


64.  A  Parting  Word  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
Grier,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Templebodane,  on 
the  End  of  Religious  Controversy .  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  V.A.  F.S-A.  With 
a  brief  Notice  of  Dr.  S.  Parr’s  Posthumous 
Letter  to  Dr.  Milner.  8vo.  pp.  49-  Keat¬ 
ing  and  Mawman. 

NOT  having  entered  into  the  “Con¬ 
troversy’’  between  the  Vicar  Apostolic 

of 
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of  the  £ee  of  Rome  aud  the  less  dig¬ 
nified  Vicar  of  Templehodane,  we  for¬ 
bear  to  notice  the  larger  portion  of  the 
present  pamphlet ;  but  shall  transcribe 
the  “  Postscript.’’ 

« Since  the  publication  of  the  Vicar’s 
bulky  Volume,  a  small  Pamphlet  has  ap¬ 
peared,  entitled  ‘  A  Letter  to  the  llev.  Dr. 
Milner,  occasioned  by  some  Passages  in 
his  End  of  Controversy ;  by  the  late  Rev. 
S.  Parr,  LL.D.’  The  only  part  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  this  pamphlet,  relates  to  an  opi¬ 
nion  expressed  in  a  note  of  my  work,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  late 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hallifax,  Rishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  previously  to  his  death.  I  will 
give  the  whole  of  the  note- below,  which,  in 
the  pamphlet,  is  mutilated  *.  I  had,  a  few 
months  before  the  appearance  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  received  a  letter,  by  the  post,  from 
the  Bishop’s  son,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Hallifax, 
of  Batchcroft,  near  Ludlow,  which  now  is 
printed  in  it,  respecting  the  same  matter, 
and  to  which  I  returned  an  immediate  an¬ 
swer.  To  be  brief:  the  Rev.  Gentleman, 
after  apologizing  for  supposing  me  to  be  the 
author  of  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy , 
proceeds  to  inquire  of  me,  upon  irhat  grounds 
my  opinion  of  the  probability  in  question 
rests,  and  supposes  that  I  can  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  contradict  it  publicly ,  on  his  in¬ 
forming  me,  that  those  who  constantly  at¬ 
tended  the  Bishop  in  his  last  illness,  never 
heard  an  expression  of  the  sentiments  I  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  I  answered,  by  the  post, 
acknowledging  myself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  above-named  work ;  and  I  stated,  that 
the  probable  opinion  l  entertain  rests  on  my 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  : — that  the  Bishop  expressed,  in  his 
illness,  an  uneasiness  on  the  score  of  religion, 
to  a  certain  Catholic  ivho  had  access  to  him  ; 
that  this  Catholic  advised  him  to  serul  for  a 
CathoHc  priest  ,*  and  that  ha  replied:  ‘  IV hat 
will  then  become  of  my  lady  and  my  child¬ 
ren  ?’  Finally,  that  he  refused  the  offer  of  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  administer 
the  Protestant  Sacrament  to  him. — I  added, 
that  the  parties  in  question  being  long  since 
dead  (Dr.  Hallifax  in  1790,  and  my  inform- 
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ant  in  181 1),  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  point  in  question :  but,  as  I 
had  barely  expressed  a  probable,  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  it,  grounded,  however,  on  the  known 
credibility  of  my  informant  (who  was  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  first  rank  among  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  distinguished  for  his  moral  virtues, 
and  especially  for  his  artless  veracity),  1 
thought  myself  justified  in  retaining  my  opi¬ 
nion,  which  is  no  way  impeached  by  the  ne¬ 
gative  testimony  of  my  Correspondent’s  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  barely  speak  to  what  they  tficih- 
selves  had  seen,  and  heard.  The  Rev. 
tleman  remained  silent  for  a  month;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  sent  me  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  fshing  letter,  desiring  me  to  inform 
him  of  the  name  or  names,  rank  in  life,  re¬ 
sidence,  &.C.  of  my  informant  or  informants. 

1  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  letter,  by  an  article  which  was. 
published  soon  after  in  The  British  Critic , 
and  therefore  did  not  reply  to  it. 

“I  have  thus  answered  whatever  is  ma¬ 
terial  in  Dr.  Parr’s  posthumous  letter  to  me. 
Certain  rhetorical  amplifications  which  it 
contains  would  undoubtedly  have  been  spar¬ 
ed,  had  the  Doctor  recollected,  when  he 
wrote,  that  a  certain  conduct,  which  is  dis¬ 
honourable  in  his  eyes,  is  honourable  in  mine ; 
and  that,  what  he  calls  apostacy,  I  call  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  faith,  which  is  better  made  late 
than  never. — In  like  manner,  he  would  have 
left  another  learned  dignitary  (whose  recent 
domestic  misfortuue  1  bewail  as  sincerely  us 
he  did,)  to  call  me  to  an  account,  if  he  lias 
any  occasion  for  doing  so,  had  he  reflected 
that  the  Dignitary  is,  in  every  respect,  the 
best  qualified  person  to  manage  that  busi¬ 
ness.  To  any  call  from  the  latter  I  hold  my¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  reply.  In  other  respects, 
Dr.  Parr’s  letter  is  liberal,  and  etfch  compli¬ 
mentary,  to  The  End' of  Controversy  arid  tbe 
author  of  it.  One  passage  I  shall  quote  in 
the  margin,  to  shew  how  different  his  sen¬ 
timents  are,  on  some  of  the  principal  snl»- 
jects  in  debate,  from  those  of  the  V  icar  of 
Tetnplebodaue  p.”  Pp.  46' — 49. 

The  main  point,  howvvdr,  respect¬ 
ing  Bp.  Hallifax  is  riot  distinctly  met 
by  the  learned  Vicar  Apostolic. 


*  A  large  proportion  of  those  Grandees,  who  were  the  most  forward  in  promoting  the 
Reformation,  so  called,  and  amongst  the  rest,  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  the  King’s  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Vicar,  when  they  came  to  die,  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church.  This  was  the 
case  also  with  Luther’s  chief  protector,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  persecuting  <-Jueen  of 
Navarre,  and  many  other  foreign  Protestant  Princes.  Seme  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church ;  for  instance,  Goodman  and  Cheyney,  of  Gloucester,  and  Gordon,  of  Glasgow, 
probably  also  Hallifax,  of  St.  Asaph,  died  Catholics.  Along  list  of  titled  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages,  who  have  either  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or,  for  the  first  time, 
embraced  it  on  their  death-beds,  in  modern  times,  might  be  named  here,  if  it  were  prudent 
to  do  so.’  End  of  Controv.  Letter  IX.  p.  79-  Second  edit. — It  is  remarked  in  the  same 
page  by  the  writer,  as  it  had  before  been  remarked  by  Sir  Toby  Matthews,  tion  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Hugh  Cressy,  Canon  of  Windsor,  Clr'rc,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  F.  Wabfmg- 
hahi,  all  distinguished  converts,  and  other  writers,  that  *  not  a  single  instance  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  of  a  Catholic  whp  wished  to  die  in  any  other  relirrioh  than  his  own/' 

■f  Here  Dr.  Milner  extracts  a  passage  from  Dr.  Parr’s  Letter,  lieginulng,  4 ‘  The  con¬ 
tents  of  that  book,”  &e.  (See  p.  242.)  Edit. 


65.  A  Pic- 
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6'5-  A  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  Tour  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  High  Pyrenuees,  com¬ 
prising  Tiventy-four  views  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  scenes,  from  original  Drawings 
taken  on  the  spot ;  with  some  account  of 
the  Bathing  'Establishments  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  France.  By  J.  Harding,  Esq. 
Royal. 8vot.  pp .  84.  Ackermann. 

BOURDEAUX  is  considered  the 
capital  of  the  South  of  France,  in  the 
same  degree  as  Liverpool  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  and  sea-port  of  the  North 
of  England  ;  and  by  its  contiguity  to 
the  Pyrenuees,  an  excursion  Irom 
thence  to  those  celebrated  Mountains 
is  what  a  visit  to  the  Lakes  of  West¬ 
moreland  or  Cumberland,  or  a  tour  to 
North  Wales,  is  to  a  resident  of  Li¬ 
verpool.  In  both  cases  the  traveller  is 
desirous  of  contemplating  Nature  in 
her  wildest  aspect  and  most  magni¬ 
ficent  forms.  But  the  Frenchman  is 
more  frequently  induced  to  this  excur¬ 
sion  by  the  expectation  of  deriving 
benefit  from  the  mineral  baths  with 
which  the  Pyrennees  abound,  than 
any  peculiar  love  of  the  picturesque, — 
which  is  so  strongly  predominant  in 
the  breast  of  an  Englishman.  A 
Frenchman  will  travel  through  the 
wild  and  stupendous  scenery  of  Na¬ 
ture  without  expressing  any  of  those 
powerful  emotions  generally  manifested 
by  our  own  countrymen ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  here  to  attribute  this  feeling 
to  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  pic¬ 
turesque  or  interesting  in  our  own 
“  sea-girt  isle.”  What  often  strength¬ 
ens  this  opinion,  among  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  the  writer  observes,  “  are 
the  constant  exclamations  of  delight 
that  escape  us  when  day  succeeds  day 
in  all  the  clear  brilliancy  of  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Southern  France,  where  even 
throughout  the  winter  the  sun  will 
set  gorgeously,  and  every  object  so  glit¬ 
ter  with  a  rosy  tinge,  that  till  the  no¬ 
velty  has  subsided,  the  Englishman 
often  unconsciously  feeds  French  va¬ 
nity  by  launching  out  into  extravagant 
encomiums  on  such  splendid  effects.’’ 

The  Author  informs  us,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  that  the  Work  is  the  result  of  an 
excursion  to  the  Pyrennees,  to  which 
he  was  irresistibly  tempted  by  their  vi¬ 
cinity  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  had  re¬ 
sided  several  months.  He  candidly 
acknowledges  the  paucity  of  incident 
with  which  his  pages  abound  ;  hut  he 
states  that  his  object  was  to  furnish, 
not  merely  an  itinerary,  but  also  a 
guide  Jto  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
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“  by  means  of  plain  description,  ami 
correct  representations  of  striking  and 
interesting  objects.’’  This  explanation 
was  certainly  requisite  ;  for  his  style, 
though  correct,  is  assuredly  of  the 
plainest  description  ;  it  is  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  that  poetic  fervour  and  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence  which  the  classic 
traveller,  enraptured  with  the  subject, 
can  so  effectually  display. 

The  views  and  representations  form 
the  most  interesting  and  important 
features  of  the  Work.  They  are  faith¬ 
fully  coloured  according  to  nature,  in 
the  accustomed  style  of  the  spirited 
publisher.  The  Chateau  of  Henri 
Quatre  at  Pan  ;  the  Castle  of  Lourdes; 
the  Castle  and  Valley  of  Luz  ;  En¬ 
trance  to  St.  Sauveur;  the  Church, 
Village,  and  Cascades  of  Gavarnie,  &c. 
are  splendid  pictorial  embellishments. 

Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  introductory  no¬ 
tices  of  Bourdeaux,  speaking  of  the 
Cathedral,  says, 

“The  vault,  uuder  the  tower  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  possesses  the  singular  property  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  human  corpse  almost  entire ; 
nearly  sixty  bodies  are  placed  standing  or 
sitting  against  the  uall  —  a  horrible  and 
ghastly  sight.  Some  of  them  are  three 
hundred  years  old ;  the  skin  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  leather,  and  many  have  their 
garments  still  remaining.  The  person  who 
shews  them,  an  old  woman,  professes  to  de¬ 
signate  their  various  situations  in  life  }  such 
as  a  monk,  a  seignior,  or  a  mechanic ;  and 
even  to  indicate  the  disease  of  which  they 
died.” 

The  Journey  from  Bourdeaux  to  the 
Pyrennees  is  highly  interesting,  and 
it  might  be  presumed  that  conveyances 
are  numerous;  but  it  appears  that  only 
one  Diligence  leaves  there  weekly  for 
Pau,  during  three  months  in  summer; 
and  this,  or  a  Cabriolet,  hired  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  journey,  is  the 
only  accommodation  offered  to  the  tra¬ 
veller.  However,  Mr.  Hardy  perform¬ 
ed  the  first  thirty  miles  of  the  journey 
in  a  steamff)oat,  ascending  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  and  took  a  Pau  Diligence  at 
Langon. 

The  mineral  baths  of  the  High  Py¬ 
rennees,  so  celebrated  throughout 
France  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of 
many  disorders,  were  particularly  vi¬ 
sited  by  our  Tourist  —  these,  indeed, 
being  the  principal  objects  of  his  jour¬ 
ney.  To  the  baths  invalids  resort  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  frequently 
making  journeys  of  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 


Review. — Harding’s  Tour  iti  the  Pyrennees. 
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**  The  largest  of  these  establishments, 
Bareges,  18  principally  frequented  by  the 
military,  at  the  expense  of  government, 
for  the  cure  of  maladies  arising  from  old 
wounds,  upon  which  the  waters  are  affirmed 
to  have  an  almost  miraculous  effect.  St. 
Sauveur  is  another  source  resorted  to  for 
the  numerous  class  of  nervous  disorders  ; 
I^es  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Bagneres  de  Louckon 
for  consumption,  and  Cauterets  for  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  close  of  et>eh  season  the  visitants 
usually  assemble  at  Bagn&res  de  Bigorre, 
where  a  series  of  halls  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments  dispose  all  parties  to  blend  innocent 
dissipation  with  the  pursuit  of  health.  A 
circuit  of  sixty  miles  in  these  mountainous 
regions  would  comprise  nearly  all  these 
watering  places. 

“Cauterets  consists  of  two  small  streets, 
of  about  a  hundred  houses,  opening  to  tbe 
Grande  Place,  at  one  corner  of  which  is 
seen  the  hridge  over  the  Gave.  Every  house 
is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  visit¬ 
ants  ;  and  three  traiteurs  serve  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  whole  village,  at  very  economical 
prices. 

“  As  government  has  the  nominal  su¬ 
perintendance  of  the  baths,  a  medical  in¬ 
spector  is  appointed  ;  and  it  is  customary 
for  each  patient  to  consult  and  receive  di¬ 
rections  from  him  as  to  the  temperature 
proper  for  his  individual  case.” 

The  immense  heights,  called  the 
Towers  of  Marbor£,  which  are  seen 
from  Toulouse  on  the  side  of  France, 
and  from  Saragossa  on  that  of  Spain, 
are  among  the  Writer’s  best  descrip¬ 
tions. 

“The  sight,”  says  he,  “is  confounded, 
in  considering  the  immense  elevation  of  the 
Towers  of  Marbord,  which  form  the  crown 
to  the  entire  scene,  and  seem  to  pierce  the 
clouds.  You  are  scarcely  conscious  that  you 
exist,  and  experience  a  kind  of  extacy,  or 
exterior  exaltation,  which  seems  the  effect 
of  magic.” 

Pic  du  Midi,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the 
Pyrennees,  has  been  so  ably  described 
by  the  author  of  “  Highways  and  By- 
ways,”j  and  by  M.  Pasumot,  that  our 
Author  has  satisfied  himself  with  an 
extract  from  the  latter  traveller,  who 
states  that  the  summit  is  “nearly  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  a  solid  naked  rock  of  an  oval 
form,  about  forty  feet  by  twelve  ;  on 
which  each  traveller  seeks  to  engrave 
his  name.’’ 

The  author  notices  a  very  singular 
race  of  people  called  the  Cagots,  who 
inhabit  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Py- 
icnnees.  They  appear  a  class  as  de- 
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graded  as  the  Parias  of  India-r-the 
mere  refuse  and  outcasts  of  society^- 
That  such  a  persecuted  people  should 
still  exist  in  a  civilized  nation  is  really  \ 
discreditable  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  '  nuod 

tl  In  my  two  months  sojourn  amongst 
these  mountains,  I  sometimes  came  m  con¬ 
tact  with  tliis  singular  race  of  human  beings 
and  who  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  pwt 

of  France.  No  language  can  describe  the 
utter  wretchedness  of  their  appearance  j 
shunned  by  every  one,  they  crawl  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  io  the  most  abject  state  of 
want  and  misery,  such  {is  can  only  be  knowu 
but  in  being  witnessed.  Their  complexions 
are  cadaverous  in  the  extreme  ;;  many  of 
them  afflicted  with  the  goetre,  of  dwarf¬ 
ish  stature,  and.  for  clothing,  a  sort  of 
sackcloth  is  all  that  distinguishes  them 
from  ‘  the  beasts  that  perish’.” 

The  origin  of  these  poor  creatures  Is 
lost  in  the  distance  of  time.  Mons. 
Palasson,  who  has  written  a  memoir 
on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  they 
take  their  rise  from  the  last  of  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  were  defeated  by  Charles 
Martel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours, 
and  subsequently  driven  into  these 
mountains,  and  afterwards  became  ob¬ 
jects  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

The  habitations  of  these  outcasts  are 
apart  from  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
amid  dreary  valleys  and  unwholesome 
swamps.  Among  other  persecutions, 
they  were  formerly  obliged  to  bear  a 
badge,  indicative  of  their  degraded 
class.  These  cruel  distinctions  pur¬ 
sued  them  even  to  the  churches,  which 
they  entered  by  a  separate  door ;  and 
the  holy  waters  appropriated  to  their 
use  would  have  been  thought  by  their 
more  favoured  fellow -beings  rather 
those  of  contamination  than  of  bless¬ 
edness. 

“  I  was  confined  (says  our  traveller,  in 
speaking  of  this  wretched  race)  to  a  village 
by  incessant  rain  one  whole  day  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  these  people, 
and  never  can  I  forget  the  two  or  three 
objects  which  presented  themselves,  more 
particularly  one,  a  female  :  the  face  hor¬ 
ribly  disfigured  with  the  small -pox;  the 
goetre  had  extended  itself  so  completely 
round  the  throat,  that  no  protrusion  of  the 
lower  jaw  could  be  perceived  :  a  filthy 
blanket  was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  feet,  and  held  round  her 
person  with  folded  arms  ;  her  tout-ensemble 
was  loathsome  in  the  extreme ;  and  although 
young,  the  expression  of  the  eyq  iudiefited 
that  disease  and  misery  were  struggling 
.  within. 
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within.  A  trifle  bestowed  upon  her  seem¬ 
ed  for  a  moment  to  dispel  the  habitual 
gloom  of  her  wretched  countenance,  which 
conscious  degradation  had  so  deeply  en¬ 
graved  upon  it.  In  nearly  one  attitude  she 
remained  opposite  to  the  allberge  full  three 
hours,  attracted  thither  no  doubt  by  the 
hope  of  charity  and  the  gratification  of  va¬ 
cant  curiosity,  which  the  arrival  of  any 
stranger  would  most  probably  afford.  In 
speaking  of  her  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  Her  answer  convinced  me,  that  she 
Imrdly  thought  the  poor  creature  worthy 
of  notice  as  a  human  being. 

te  The  government  of  France  ought  to 
seek  the  improvement  of  these  miserable 
people ;  but  I  am  aware  that  they  have  dif¬ 
ficulties  almost  insurmountable  in  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  long-cherished  abhorrence  of 
association  which  the  mountaineers  enter¬ 
tain  towards  them.” 

On  the  whole  we  can  safely  re¬ 
commend  this  volume  as  an  elegant 
accompaniment  to  every7  gentleman’s 
library,  anti  a  pleasing  companion  to 
the  future  Tourist. 


66.  Transactions  of  the  Litei’ary  Society  of 
Bombay.  Vol.  III. 

(Concluded from p.  251.) 

XII.  Translation  of  a  Grant  of  Land 
in  the  Cancan.  By  Dr.  Taylor  of  Bom¬ 
bay. 

The  original  of  the  grant  is  engraved 
upon  three  copper-plates,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  a  ring.  The  matter  of  the 
grant  is  a  fantastic  legend.  From  it  we 
find  that  Tagara  has  been  erroneously 
placed  at  Deogurh,  or  Woulutabad. 

XIII.  Remarks  on  the  Character  of 
Muhammad  (Mahomet) .  By  Major 
Vans  Kennedy.  This  is  an  apologe¬ 
tic  paper,  tending  to  show  that  Ma¬ 
homet  was  not  so  bad  as  represented. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  very  bad  man  to  do  as  he 
did;  and  that  therefore  it  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  say,  that  because  a  man 
murdered  only  nine  persons,  he  is  not 
so  guilty  as  if  he  had  murdered  ten; 
the  only7  just  inference  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  result  from  such  absurd  vindica¬ 
tions. 

,  XIY\  Account  of  a  Journey  from 
Ratify  on  the  Persian  Gulf  ,  to  Bamboo 
on  the  Red  Sea.  By  Captain  G.  F. 
Sudleiry  of  his  Majesty's  47th  Regi¬ 
ment.  in  this  paper  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  that  tremendous  savage  Ibra¬ 
him  Pacha,  a  relation  which  is  full 
of  inhuman  instances  of  butchery,  such 


as  roasting  people  alive  on  spits,  burn¬ 
ing  others  on  heaps  of  chopped  straw, 
saturated  with  oil,  &c.  &c.  His  tac¬ 
tics,  however,  are  more  intimidating 
than  skilful;  and  let  us  still  hope  that 
the  Greeks  may  ultimately  exorcise  this 
devil  out  of  their  haunted  country. 

XV .  Observations  on  the  remains 
of  the  Bouddhisls  in  India.  Bi/  Wil¬ 
liam  Erskine,  Esq.  This  is  a  very  va¬ 
luable  paper,  because  it  enables  us’  (<to 
fix,  if  possible,  some  obvious  criteria 
by  which  even  a  transient  observer 
may  discriminate  the  Bouddhist  from 
the  Brahminical  Temples.  It  is  well- 
known  that  all  the  countries  included 
under  the  general  name  of  India,  have, 
from  very  remote  times,  been  divided 
between  three  great  religions,  the 
Brahminical,  the  Bouddhist,  and  the 
Iain. 

The  Brahminical,  now  and  for  cen¬ 
turies  past,  has  been  the  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  countries  from  Kashmer 
to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  Ara- 
kan. 

The  religion  of  the  Bouddhisls  pre¬ 
vails  over  Ceylon,  Siam,  Ava,  Pegu, 
the  Burman  Empire,  over  a  great  part 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  provinces, 
in  Japan,  among  the  Manchu  and 
Moghul  Tartars,  from  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Wolga,  and 
thence  back  by  the  Kashmirian  hills 
to  Tibet. 

Into  China  and  the  countries  to  the 
North  of  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
the  Bouddhist  religion  seems  not  to  have 
been  introduced  till  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  to  have 
spread  rapidly  from  small  beginnings; 
while,  in  all  the  Indian  provinces  to 
the  West  of  these  mountains  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  Bengal,  and  the  South  of  In¬ 
dia,  it  appears  at  some  unknown  pe¬ 
riod  to  have  lost  the  influence  it  once 
possessed,  and  has  altogether  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  Iains  at  the  present  day  occu¬ 
py  no  country  peculiarly  their  own, 
but  are  found  chiefly  in  Marwar,  Gu- 
zerat,  and  the  South  of  India. 

Which  is  the  oldest  of  these  sys¬ 
tems,  Brahminism  or  Bouddheism,  is 
not  determined,  because,  says  Mr.  Er¬ 
skine, 

“  None  of  the  three  religions  possesses  a 
single  work  that  has  the  slightest  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  history. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  among 
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nutions  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  and 
the  arts  of  life,  as  those  of  India — among 
nations,  overburthensd  with  volumes  of 
grammar,  metaphysics,  and  mythology,  and 
who  possess  many  works  of  great  merit  in 
poetry  and  polite  letters  —  no  branch  of 
knowledge,  founded  upon  the  record  of  the 
action  of  rational  beings,  or  an  observation 
of  the  operations  of  external  nature,  lias 
made  any  progress  ;  and  that  there  has  not 
been  even  an  attempt  to  collect  facts  as  the 
foundation  of  such  knowledge.  Hence  civil 
and  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  which  is  founded  on  the  observation 
of  nature  and  the  comparison  of  facts,  are 
not  even  in  their  infancy.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  is  that  of  astronomy  ;  an  ex¬ 
ception  which  that  science  owes  to  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  as  an  instrument  of  su¬ 
perstition.”  P.  649. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Erskine  is  led 
to  conclude,  that  Bouddhisjrn  only  com¬ 
menced  940  years  before  Christ ;  that 
Brahminism  is  older;  and  the  system 
of  the  Iuins  more  modern  than  the  date 
mentioned. 

The  leading  distinction  between 
Bouddhism  and  Brahminism  is  this. 
The  former  is  founded  upon  a  Boudd- 
hor  or  human  saint,  who  by  mortifi¬ 
cations,  &:c.  becomes  so  holy  as  to 
work  miracles,  &c.  and  then  disap¬ 
pears  like  a  spark  ;  but  the  Brahmins 
maintain  that  the  gods  have  descended 
upon  earth,  and  assumed  the  human 
or  other  form. 

“The  Saints  of  the  Bouddhists  are  men, 
and  have  the  human  shape.  The  gods  of 
the  Brahmius  are  without  number,  of  every 
shape  and  figure,  filling  heaven  and  earth 
with  their  various  classes  and  dependents. 
The  one  system  presents  men,  who  have 
become  gods;  the  other  gods,  who  have 
become  men.”  P.  504. 

These  differences  of  tenets  produce 
the  distinction  of  the  Bouddhisi  from 
the  Bialuninical  Temples  in  India. 

“  1 .  The  images  are  mere  human  figures, 
standing  upright,  sitting  on  a  bench,  some¬ 
times  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  knee ;  or 
squatted  down,  with  the  feet  crossed,  and 
resting  upon  the  thighs  ;  sometimes  they 
are  represeuted  reclining  on  the  right  side. — 
As  the  Bouddhists  do  not  admit  any  of  the 
wild  tales  familiar  to  Hindoo  mythology — 
of  the  transformation  of  their  sacred  per¬ 
sonages  into  animals,  or  of  their  assuming 
many  heads  or  hands — the  figures  are  al¬ 
ways  human.  And  as  the  Bouddhists  rose  bo 
the  possession  of  their  suj>er-human  ener¬ 
gies  by  profound  meditation,  they  are  re¬ 
presented  in  a  contemplative  posture,  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand 
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resting  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  left. 
The  sacred  Bouddhist  figures  are,  I  think, 
always  clothed  with  a  wrapper,  which  after 
covering  the  loins,  passes  over  the  left 
shoulder.” 

“  2.  Another  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Bouddhist  temple  is  the  dogop,  a  he¬ 
mispherical  figure  or  cupola,  rising  from  a 
low  cylinder,  and  often  surmounted  by  a 
large  umbrella  of  stone  or  wood.  In  the 
Burman  Empire  and  Siam  the  form  of  this 
monument  is  often  that  of  a  pyramid.” 

“  3.  The  religious  excavations  of  the 
Bouddhists  in  the  West  of  India,  besides 
the  flat-i oofed  temples,  containing  in  the 
interior  sacred  recess  a  gigantic  statue  of 
Buddh,  have  generally  one  excavation,  ob¬ 
long  arched  above,  witb  a  row  of  pillars 
passing  down  each  side,  and  meeting  in  an 
elliptical  form  at  the  further  extremity,  and 
a  viranda  or  passage  beyond  the  pillars 
round  the  whole  extent  of  the  excavation. 
At  the  further  end,  where  the  cave  curves 
round,  there  is  for  the  most  part,  or  al¬ 
ways,  a  dagop,  often  of  great  size.” 

“4.  The  monastic  life  of  the  priests  of 
the  Bouddhists  has  occasioned  another  sin¬ 
gularity  in  their  excavations — the  numlier 
of  small  cells  found  near  the  chief  temple.” 

“  5.  In  most  of  the  ancient  Bouddhist 
excavations  we  find  one  or  more  large  square 
apartments,  with  a  raised  platform  or  broad 
bench  running  round  it.  These  were  pro¬ 
bably  for  the  scholars  or  disciples.” 

“  6.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Boudd¬ 
hist  temples  in  the  West  of  India,  is,  that 
they  generally  have  inscriptions  of  some 
length,  in  a  character  of  which  we  do  not 
now  possess  the  cypher.  Ihese  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  probably  taken  from  the  Pali  and 
Prakrit  languages.” 

“  7.  Another  appearance  common  in 
Bouddhist  caves,  (though  to  be  found  also 
in  the  Brnhminical)  is  the  umbrella  or  py¬ 
ramid  of  umbrellas,  over  the  chief  object  of 
worship.  The  Bouddh,  at  other  times,  has 
a  canopy  of  seven  heads  of  the  bonded  snake 
expanded  over  him.  The  umbrella  is  the 
symbol  of  sovereignty  or  power  ;  the  ca¬ 
nopy  of  hooded  snakes  of  something  di¬ 
vine.” 

“  8.  The  fig  ures  of  Buddh  in  the  Boudd¬ 
hist  Temples  have  regularly  curled  wig¬ 
like  hair.  In  the  Braliminical  Temples 
hair  precisely  similar  is  given  only  to  the 
the  gan  or  retinue  of  Sheva,  because  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  course  of  the  feuds  between 
the  two  religions  the  priests  of  Sheva  had, 
from  contempt,  bestowed  the  head-dress  of 
the  Bouddhist  saiut  on  the  meanest  slaves 
of  their  god.” 

“  9*  I  he  colossal  statues  of  greatest 
height  in  India  are  Bouddhist  and  Iain.” 

We  now  proceed  to  the  distinctions 
of  Brahminical  Temples.  These 
are  niore  easilv  recognized. 

— "  J  C/ 
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“  As  their  mythology  describes  their  gods 
as  having  descended  upon  the  earth  and  be¬ 
come  incarnated  in  various  forms,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  these  incarnations,  or  avat-ati, 
forms  the  chief  ornament  of  their  temples  ; 
on  one  hand  we  see  a  deity  with  the  head  of 
a  boar,  on  another  with  the  head  of  a  bull  : 
here  a  god  with  two  hands ;  there,  one  with 
four,  or  eight,  and  often  with  many  heads. 
One  god  is  distinguished  by  bearing  a  tri¬ 
dent  ;  others  have  the  disc,  or  the  chank, 
the  vedas  or  the  thunderbolt.  Each  god 
too  lias  some  animal  to  carry  him  from 
place  to  place — the  elephant,  the  goose, 
the  kite,  the  peacock,  the  bull,  the  tiger ; 
and  the  appearance  of  his  attendant  animal 
leads  us  to  look  fur  the  presence  of  the 
deity,  whose  motions  it  is  supposed  to  at¬ 
tend.  We  can  rarely  be  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  deity  a  sculpture  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins  represents,  though  the  roundless  range 
of  their,  extravagant  mythology  may  often 
leave  us  uncertain  which  of  his  innumerable 
exploits  is  celebrated.  As  the  Brahmins  do 
not  live  in  a  monastic  or  collegiate  state, 
but  marry,  and  have  families  and  houses  of 
their  own,  their  temples  are  not  surrounded 
by  cells,  like  those  of  the  Talapoins.  The 
storied  walls  of  their  temple  proclaim  the 
deity  to  whom  it  was  raised,  and  his  mani¬ 
fold  exploits.  Inscriptions  are  not  required 
to  communicate  in  words  ideas  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  at  once  by  sculptures.  Whether  from 
this,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  I  [Mr. 
Erskine]  have  never  remarked  an  inscription 
in  a  Brahminical  temple  in  the  Konkan  or 
JDekhan.” 

Here  we  shall  stop  in  our  quotation, 
to  do  Mr.  Erskine  the  justice  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  philosophical  observation.  It 
is  this.  “Perhaps  theBoudd’nist  is  not 
only  a  simple,  hut  a  more  intellectual 
religion.  The  use  of  numerous  exter¬ 
nal  symbols  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
call  off  the  attention  from  dogmas  or 
opinions  to  forms  and  ceremonies.  The 
religions  in  Europe  that  have  the  sim¬ 
plest  ceremonies  are  the  most  metaphy¬ 
sical. ’’ 

The  means  of  discriminating  the 
reras,  appropriations  and  characters  of 
Indian  cavern -temples  is  a  scientific 
acquisition  of  property  —  a  benefac¬ 
tion  to  our  institutions  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  ancient  knowledge. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the 
further  distinctions  of  Brahmimcal 
temples. 

“The  Dagop  cannot  of  course  be  found 
in  Brahminical  structures,  as  the  gods  are 
immortal ;  and  the  worship  of  holy  men  re¬ 
moved  to  an  union  with  the  divinity  is  no 
part  of  the  religion.  For  a  shhilar  reason, 
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the  elegant  arched  temple  for  containing 
this  object  of  adoration,  not  being  required, 
is  not  to  be  found.” 

“That  there  is  any  connexion  between 
the  worship  of  the  Dagop  and  that  of  the 
Ling,  there  seems  no  ground  to  believe. 
They  are  different  in  their  origin  and  ob¬ 
ject.  The  Dagop  is  a  tomb  or  cenotaph  of 
a  divine  man,  or  the  repository  of  a  relic ; 
the  Ling  is  the  symbol  of  the  organ  of  ge¬ 
neration,  venerated  in  the  productive  power 
of  nature.  The  one  is  always  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  a  Buddh  or  sainted  man  ; 
the  other  typifies  the  boundless  energy  of 
the  divine  power  acting  on  the  external  uni¬ 
verse.  Nor  can  an  eye  in  the  least  expe¬ 
rienced  mistake  their  forms.  The  Dagop 
rises  at  once  from  within  the  margin  of  the 
cylinder,  on  which  it  is  placed,  into  a  he¬ 
mispherical  or  globular  form  ;  the  Continu¬ 
ous  cylinder  of  the  ling  is  slightly  rounded 
off  at  its  upper  extremity. 

“  It  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  the  sa¬ 
cred  edifices  of  the  lains,  from  those  of  the 
Bouddhists.  Their  images  are  simple,  and 
in  the  same  contemplative  posture,  as  those 
of  Buddh.  They  may,  however,  be  gene¬ 
rally  recognised  by  some  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  distinguishing  characteristic  signs  en¬ 
graved  on  the  pedestals  of  the  images  of  the 
Tuthanlcer.  Their  temples,  though  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  particular  saint,  generally  contain 
the  figures  of  the  whole  twenty-four ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  the  Dagop 
of  the  Bouddhists,  nor  should  we  expect  the 
vaulted  temple  in  their  excavations.”  Pp. 
516,  517. 

The  two  religions  existed  in  India 
down  to  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  sera ;  and  when  Buddhism 
was  destroyed  (when  is  uncertain). 
Buddh  was  reverenced  by  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  as  an  Avalur  (incarnation)  of 
Vishnu,  and  his  image,  accompanied 
with  Brahminical  symbols,  occurs  in 
temples  of  the  latter  system. 

XVI.  Geological  Notes  on  the  strata 
between  Malwa  and  Gnzerdt. 

This  article  concludes  the  volume, 
which  contains  some  very  valuable 
papers.  If,  as  is  affirmed,  the  Druids 
were  Buddhists,  and  Buddhism  only 
commenced  540  years  before  Christ, 
and  yet  as  Mr.  Fosbroke  has  shewn, 
Druidism  is  to  be  found  in  North 
America,  various  important  inferences 
suggest  themselves,  which  we  reserve 
to  another  opportunity. 


67.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satirce ;  urith  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Text  reduced  to  the  natural  order  of 
Construction  ;  an  English  Translation  li¬ 
teral  and  inter  lineal ;  and  an  Index ,  his¬ 
torical, 


’»  Juvenal^  Iq 1  Dr,  ^utUli. 


THE  Various'  ediWHW'Ot  the  Latin 
classics,  published  hyi  Dr.  Stirling, 
have  -been  long  and  duly  appreciated. 
H  is  Juvenal,  in  particular,  has  for  a 
considerable  time  been  “out  of  print,’’ 
as  the  Booksellers  say,  and  only  to  be 
rarely  met  with  in  private  libraries. 
It  was  originally  published  in  17^0, 
and  was  the  last,  and  probably  the 
most  laboured  of  his  productions. 

In  an  Advertisement  the  Editor  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  was  his  original  in¬ 
tention  to  republish  the  Work  with 
such  emendations  only  as  a  critical  re- 
visal  of  the  letter-press  would  bestow; 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  a  careful 
examination  both  of  the  text  and  trans¬ 
lation  was  requisite. 

“In  accomplishing  this  task  (the  Edi¬ 
tor  observes)  he  had  first  to  compare  the 
various  readings  of  different  editions,  and 
settle  the  punctuation,  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  erroneous  even  in  the  best  copies. 
He  then  arranged  the  translation  under  the 
ordo,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
strictly  .verbal  and  interlineal.  This  mode, 
vehich  was  first  suggested  by  Locke  and 
Du  Marsais,  he  adopted  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  genius  and  powers  of  a  language  could 
be  acquired  from  dictionaries  and  grammars  ; 
j^nd  that  there  were  innumerable  niceties, 
not  only  pf  .construction  and  of  idiom,  but 
even  in  the  signification  of  words,  which 
could  only  be  discovered  by  much  reading 
ynd  critical  attention.  Lastly,  he  correct¬ 
ed,  in  numberless  instances,  the  harsh  and 
obscure  phraseology  of  the  translation,  and 
endeavoured  to  impart  to  it  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  ease  and  perspicuity.” 


to  t,he  English  idiom  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  ( )n  comparing  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  with  a  former  one,  we  lind 
this  objection  removed  by  the  mb's>i 
apt  and  judicious  emendations  in 
nearly  every  sentence,  without  the  ver¬ 
sion  being  less  literal.  Indeed  3oioe 
passages,  which  have  generally  beeh 
misunderstood  owing  tb  their'  obscu¬ 
rity,  have  been  so  happily  translated 
by  the  Editor,  as  to  remove  ali’floffbt 


The  wide  difference  between  the 
Latin  and  English  languages,  in 
idiom,  construction,  and  phraseology, 
must  have  rendered  a  verbal  and  in¬ 
terlineal  arrangement  a  most  arduous 
undertaking,  buch  translations  require 
not  only  an  extensive  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  but 
considerable  versatility  in  our  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue  ;  and  to  impart  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  under  such  restric¬ 
tions,  is  like  playing  Harlequin  in  fet¬ 
ters. — Stirling’s  translation  was  chiefly 
appreciated  on  account  of  its  literal 
construction,  and  its  affording  consi¬ 
derable  aid  to  students  ;  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  style  was  hobbling,  and  some¬ 
times  the  expressions  were  so  contrary 
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nal,”  which  comprehends  a  general 
analysis  of  each  satire,  the  Editor  has 
introduced  a  fine  and  glowing  por¬ 
traiture  of  this  energetic  writer, 
cannot  resist  the  following  extract. 

“The  characteristics  of  Juvenal  were  ve¬ 
hemence,  loftiness,  and  freeilprcn  His  great 
aim  was  to  alarm  the  vicious,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  exterminate  vice.  To  accomplish 
this  he  disdained  to  wield  the  feeble  weapon 
of  ridicule.  He  struck,  without  disffiirctron, 
all  who  deviated  from  the  course  of  nature, 
or  the  paths  of  honour.  He  combated  not 
for  conquest,  but  for  extirpation.  With  the 
sudden  dexterity  of  a  warrior  accustomed  to 
victory,  he  closed  upon  the  objects  of  his 
attack,  trampled  upon  them,  and  tore  them 
to  pieces.  He  stood  like  a  priest  at  jthe  al¬ 
tar.  He  heard  the  groans,  and  searched  iuto 
the  eutrails  of  his  victims. 

“The  licentious  period  in  which  he  wrote 
supplied  incessant  exercise  for  a  mind  glow¬ 
ing  with  every  sentiment  of  hostility  to  ty¬ 
ranny,  hypocrisy,  and  lust.  His  fellow- 
citizens  were  enervated  by  luxury ;  their 
hearts  were  hardened  by  the  institutions  of 
domestic  slavery  and  the  amphitheatre ; 
their  sentiments  were  debased  by  the  des¬ 
potism  and  example  of  the  emperors  ;  and 
every  characteristic  and  manly  principle 
subverted  by  the  mixture  and  confusion  of 
nations  in  one  great  city. 

“  In  surveying  this  mass  of  guilt  and 
wickedness,  he  perceived  that  iniquity  had 
acquired  a  kind  of  legal  establishment,  and 
that  the  laws  of  Nature  were  violated  or 
despised.  Every  feature  of  depravity  and 
villany  started  from  the  canvas,  and  he 
painted  them  with  a  pencil  grave,  intrepid, 
impetuous,  and  implacable.  If  at  any  time 
he  relaxed  the  sternness  of  his  manner,  he 
never  forgot  himself.  He  smiled  indeed, 
but  his  smile  was  more  terrible  than  his 
frown.  It  was  never  excited  but  when  his 
indignation  was  mingled  with  contempt. 
Like  the  deity  in  his  fifteenth  Satire,  he 
saw  that  the  earth  produced  only  weak  and 
wicked  mon;  and  like  him  he  derided  while 
he  loathed  them.” 


Ill  presenting  this  edition  of  Juve¬ 
nal  to*the  wo*4d,  Dr.  JsTuuall  has 


great  lv 
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gteatly  contributed  to  the  promotion 
of  bfassical  literature ;  for  the  volume 
Will  fQrtn  an  agreeable  and  useful  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  mode  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment  .(to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Editor)  removes  every  difficulty;  the 
position  of  the  words  is  developed  with 
clearness  and  precision  3  the  ideas  of 
the  original  are  neither  amplified  nor 
retrenched;  the  periods  correspond  in 
every  part ;  their  members  and  even 
their  length  being  usually  the  same  : 
in  short,  it  will  furnish  the  greatest 
facility  ever  offered  For  the  acquisition 
of  a  tongue  so  deserving  of  our  atten¬ 
tion.  If  we  consider  the  grandeur  of 
the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken — 
the  lustre  of  its  writers — the  empire 
which  it  still  maintains  among  our¬ 
selves — the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
learning  it  in  order  to  obtain  access  to 
almost  all  the  sciences,  nay,  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  laws,  of 
our  judicial  proceedings,  and  of  our 
charters — every  aid  rendered  to  this 
important  study  must  be  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the 

age- 

68.  Memoirs  o/'Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

('Concluded  from  p.  241.) 

WE  resume  our  notice  of  this  en¬ 
tertaining  Volume,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  plague,  as  being 
very  characteristic  of  Pepys. 

“  Sept.  3,  1665.  Lord’s  day.  Up;  and 
put  on  my  coloured  silk  suit  very  fine,  and 
my  new  periwigg,  bought  a  good  while 
since,  but  durst  not  wear,  because  the 
plague  was  in  Westminster  when  I  bought 
It ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  what  will  be  the  fa¬ 
shion  after  the  plague  is  done,  as  to  peri- 
wiggs,  for  nobody  will  dare  to  buy  any 
h^ire,  for  fear  of  the  Infection,  that  it  had 
been  cut  off  the  heads  of  people  dead  of  the 
plague.  My  Lord  Brounker,  Sir  J.  Min- 
nes,  and  I,  up  to  the  vestry  at  the  desire  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  order  to  the 
doing  sdmething  for  the  keeping  of  the 
plague  from  growing  ;  but  Lord !  to  con¬ 
sider  the  madness  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
who  will  (becuse  they  are  forbid)  come  in 
crowds  along  with  the  dead  corpses  to  see 
them  buried;  but  we  agreed  on  some  orders 
for  the  prevention  thereof.  Among  other 
stories,  one  was  very  passionate,  methought, 
of  a  complaint  brought  against  a  man  in  the 
town  fur  taking  a  child  from  London  from 
an  infected  house.  Alderman  Hooker  told 
us  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  able  citizen  in 
Gracious-street,  a  saddler,  who  had  buried 
all’ thh- rest  df  his  children  of  the  plague, 


and  himself  and  wife  now  being  shot  up  and 
in  despair  of  escaping  did  desire  only  to  save 
the  life  of  this  little  child;  and  so  prevailed 
to  have  it  received  stark  naked  Into  the  arms 
of  a  friend,  who  brought  it  (having  put  it 
into  new  fresh  cloths)  to  Greenwich  ;  where 
upon  hearing  the  story,  we  did  agree  it 
should  be  permitted  to  be  received  and  kept 
in  the  town. 

“  4th.  Walked  home,  my  Lord  Brouncker 
giving  me  a  very  neat  cane  to  walk  with ; 
but  it  troubled  me  to  pass  by  Crome  farme, 
where  about  twenty-one  people  have  died 
of  the  plague. 

“  5th.  After  dinner  comes  Colonel  Blunt 
in  his  new  chariot  made  with  springs ;  as 
that  was  of  wicker,  wherein  awhile  since  we 
rode  at  his  house.  And  he  hath  rode,  now 
he  says,  his  journey,  many  miles  in  it  with 
one  horse,  and  out-drives  any  coach,  and 
out-goes  any  horse,  and  so  easy  he  says.  So 
for  curiosity  I  went  into  it  to  try  it,  and  up 
the  hill  to  the  heath,  and  over  the  cart 
ruts,  and  found  it  pretty  well,  but  not  so 
easy  as  he  pretends. 

“6th.  To  London,  to  pack  up  more 
things,  and  there  I  saw  fires  burning  in  the 
street,  as  it  is  through  the  whole  City,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  order.  Thence  by  water 
to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s,  all  the  way 
fires  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  and  strange 
to  see  in  broad  daylight  two  or  three  bu¬ 
rials  upon  the  Bankside,  one  at  the  very 
heels  of  another :  doubtless  all  of  the 
plague  ;  and  yet  at  least  forty  or  fifty  peo¬ 
ple  going  along  with  every  one  of  them. 

“  7  th.  To  the  Tower,  and  there  sent  for 
the  Weekly  Bill,  and  find  8,252  dead  in’ all, 
and  of  them  6,978  of  the  plague ;  which  » 
a  most  dreadful  number,  and  shews  reason 
to  fear  that  the  plagne  hath  got  that  hold 
that  it  will  yet  continue  am'on^'us.**^  ^  \ 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Pepys  tKat'hl 
was  the  friend  of  the  virtuous  Evelyn; 
several  interesting  notices  of  whom  are 
scattered  through  the  volume. 

“Sept.  10,  1665.  To  Greenwich, -rand 
there  sending  away  Mrs.  Andrews,  I  fd  Capt. 
Cocke’s,  where  I  find  my  Lord  Brouncker 
and  his  Mistress  *,  snd  Sir  J.  Minnes. 
Where  we  supped  (there  was  also  Sir  W. 
Doyly  and  Mr.  Evelyn)  ;  but  the  receipt  Of 
this  news  did  put  us  all  into  such  an  ex- 
tacy  of  joy,  that  it  inspired  into  Sir  J.  Min¬ 
nes  and  Mr.  Evelyn  such  a  spirit  of  mirth, 
that  in  all  my  life  I  never  met  with  so  merry 
a  two  hours  as  our  company  this  night  was. 
Among  other  humours,  Mr.  Evelyn’s  re¬ 
peating  of  some  verses  made  up  of  nothing 
but  the  various  acceptations  of  may  and  can, 
and  doing  it  so  aptly  upon  occasion  of  some¬ 
thing  of  that  nature,  and  so  fast,  did  make 

.  ■—  —  ■  ■■  .  ■■  ,.i-  ■  *—  . .  .  »■  » 

*  Mrs.  Williams. 

F  Falling  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet,;  and 
taking  several  valuable  prizes.  73  > 

us 
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U9  all  die  almost  with  laughing,  and  did  so 
stop  the  month  of  Sir  John  Minnes  in  the 
middle  of  all  his  mirth,  (and  in  a  thing 
agreeing  with  his  own  manner  of  genius) 
that  1  never  saw  any  man  so  out-done  in  all 
my  life ;  and  Sir  J.  Minnes’s  mirth  too  to 
see  himself  out-done,  was  the  crown  of  all 
our  mirth.  In  this  humour  we  sat  still 
about  ten  at  night,  and  so  my  Lord  and  his 
mistress  home,  and  we  to  bed.”  P.  367- 
“  Nov.  5th,  1665.  By  water  to  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  there  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who,  among  other  things,  shewed  me  most 
excellent  painting  in  little  ;  in  distemper,  In¬ 
dian  incke,  water  colours  :  graving  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  whole  secret  of  mezzo-tinto 
and  the  manner  of  it,  which  is  very  pretty, 
and  good  things  done  with  it.  He  read  to 
me  very  much  also  of  his  Discourse,  he  hath 
been  many  years  and  now  is  about,  about 
Gardening ;  which  will  be  a  most  noble  and 
pleasant  piece.  He  read  in  part  of  a  play  or 
two  of  his  making,  very  good,  but  not  as 
he  conceits  them,  I  think  to  be.  He  shew¬ 
ed  me  his  Hortus  Hyemalis  ;  leaves  laid  up 
in  a  book  of  several  plants  kept  dry,  which 
preserve  colour,  however,  and  look  very 
finely,  better  than  an  herbal].  In  fine,  a 
most  excellent  person  he  is,  and  must  be 
allowed  a  little  for  a  little  conceitedness  ; 
but  he  may  well  be  so,  being  a  man  so 
much  above  others.  He  read  me,  though 
with  too  much  gusto,  some  little  poems  of 
his  own  that  were  not  transcendant,  yet  one 
or  two  very  pretty  epigrams  ;  among  others, 
of  a  lady  looking  in  at  a  grate,  and  being 
pecked  at  by  an  eagle  that  was  there.”  P.  377* 
“  April  29,  1666.  To  Mr.  Evelyn’s, 
where  1  walked  in  his  garden  till  he  came 
from  church,  with  great  pleasure,  reading 
Ridley’s  Discourse,  all  my  way  going  and 
coming,  upon  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  He  being  come  home,  he  aud  I  walk¬ 
ed  together  in  the  garden  with  mighty  plea¬ 
sure,  he  being  a  very  ingenious  man  ;  and 
the  more  1  know  him,  the  more  I  love  him.” 
P.  403. 


69.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England  ; 
exhibit  nig,  under  alphabetical  arrangement, 
the  dale  of  ci'eation,  descent,  and  present 
state  of  every  title  of  Peerage  ichich  has 
existed  in  this  Country  since  the  Conquest. 
In  lico  volumes.  By  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  F.A.S. 
1 2  mo. 

A  PEERAGE  is  to  a  Patriot  a  re¬ 
cord  of  his  Nation's  glory.  If,  as  John¬ 
son  said,  little  is  that  man  to  be  envied 
whose  patriotism  does  not  glow  upon 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  still  less  is  he 
to  be  envied,  whose  meanness  of  soul 
cannot  see  in  the  descendants  of  heroes 
and  statesmen,  animated  effigies,  in¬ 


[Oct. 

stead  of  marble  statues,  of  those  who 
toiled,  who  bled,  who  died  (in  noble 
contempt  of  a  life  of  ease)  in  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  suffering  for  their  country.  The 
merchant  moves  only  from  his  count¬ 
ing-house  to  his  fire-side.  He  begins 
in  the  safe  path  of  parsimony,  goes  on 
in  those  of  security,  and  ends  in  those 
of  plenty.  But  the  Barons  defied  axes 
and  scaffolds  at  Runnymede — thunder¬ 
bolts  rattled  about  the  ears  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Nelson,  and  Wellington. 
These,  where  the  lives  of  ourselves,  and 
the  honour  of  oar  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  were  dependent  upon  the 
issue  of  the  contest — and  others  there 
are,  the  offspring  of  men  of  wisdom, 
of  those  whom  the  Toga  has  ennobled. 
An  arma  cedant  Toga  ?  One  cannot 
do  without  the  other.  We  feel  warm 
on  the  subject,  as  being  interesting  to 
antiquaries.  The  Commons  is  the 
arena  for  novi  homines,  of  course  now 
the  most  active  men ;  indeed,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  che  finest  dis¬ 
play  of  talent  in  the  world  ;  but  we 
can  remember  in  history  the  days  when 
they  did  not  dare  to  be  active  ;  the  days 
when  Tyranny  had  no  opponents  but 
in  the  Nobility;  and  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  France  also  does  it  appear 
that  obstructions  to  despotism  were 
repeatedly  made  by  the  peers  of  that 
country.  See  “Evelyn’s  Miscellanies.” 

The  Peerage  before  us  has  been 
formed  on  Hcylyn’s  Help  to  English 
History;  but  upon  so  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  a  scale,  as  to  be  a  totally  distinct 
work  ;  exhibiting,  under  strictly  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement,  the  descent  of 
every  title  which  has  been  conferred 
in  this  Country  since  the  accession  of 
Will  iam  the  Conqueror,  the  manner 
and  period  of  its  creation,  the  dates  of 
the  deaths  of  those  who  inherited  it, 
and  of  the  year  when  each  dignity  be¬ 
came  extinct,  was  forfeited,  or  fell 
into  abeyance.  It  is  in  fact  Dugdale’s 
Baronage  in  epitome,  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Lists  of  all  the  Prelates 
within  the  same  period,  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath,  are 
added.  The  utility  of  such  a  plan 
speaks  for  itself.  The  book  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  highest  convenience,  and 
will  be  generally  found  of  constant  use 
for  reference. 

The  following  passage  from  the  pre¬ 
face  will  further  explain  the  Editor’s 
views  : 

“To  the  merit  of  sedulous  care,  of  rigid 

im- 
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impartiality,  and  to  having  acted  upon  the 
resolution  of  not  stating  a  single  word  which 
lie  did  not  believe  to  be  strictly  true,  with 
the  view  of  flattering  the  pride  or  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  others,  he  conscientiously 
feels  that  he  is  entitled;  and  many  instances 
will  be  found  where  dignities,  which  by  every 
previous  writer  have  been  attributed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  noble  families  are  in  these  pages 
proved  either  to  be  now  vested  in  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  have  become  extinct,  or  never 
to  have  been  created  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
resent.  He  has  felt  that  with  respect  to 
ereditary  honours  more  than  with  any  other 
worldly  possession,  that 

‘  Rien  nest  beau  que  le  vrai’.” 

Prefixed  are  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  Baronies  by  Tenure,  Writ,  Pa¬ 
tent,  Sec.  full  of  valuable,  and  often 
curious  information.  Now  there  are 
certain  points,  connected  with  these 
subjects,  upon  which  we  wish  to  dilate. 

Every  one  has  read  that  nothing 
conclusive  can  be  said  concerning  the 
persons  who  composed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Witenagemot,  or  the  Norman 
Parliaments  before  the  time  of  Edw.  I. 
We  should  be  arrogant  if  we  presumed 
upon  superior  capacity  to  those  very 
able  men,  who  have  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  most  elaborately  ;  hut  that  very 
meritorious  circumstance,  where  evi¬ 
dence  is  conflicting,  often  occasions  a 
person  not  to  he  able  to  see  the  wood 
for  trees,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  from  a  testimony  not  to  be  dis¬ 
puted,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
two  houses  *. 

This  testimony  is  the  Magna  Charta 
ofKing  John.  Wequote  thecopy print¬ 
ed  by  Matthew  Paris,  p.  2l6.  Ed.  Watts. 

The  paragraph  commences  with  the 
following:  “Nullum  scutagiuen  vel 
auxilium  ponam  in  regno  nostro,  nisi 
PER  COMMUNE  CONSILIUM  ReGNI 

Nostri  nisi  ad  corpus  nostrum  redi- 
mendum  et  ad  primogenitum  filium 
nostrum  militem  faciendum,  et  ad 
primogenitam  filiam  nostram  semel 
maritandam.  Et  ad  hoc  non  fiet  nisi 
rationabile  auxilium.’’  i.e.  I  will  levy 
no  scutage  or  aid  in  our  Kingdom,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  of  our  Kingdom,  except  it  be 
to  ransom  our  person,  make  our  eldest 
son  a  knight,  and  marry  (once)  our 
eldest  daughter  ;  and  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  reasonable  aid  only  shall  be  re¬ 
quired. 


*  Before  the  48  Hen.  III.  is  the  time  to 
which  our  investigation  refers. 


“  Commune  concilium  regni 
nostri.” — The  application  of  these 
words  to  Parliament  admits  of  no 
question. 

The  Charter  proceeds  thus.  “  Si- 
mili  inodo  fiat  de  auxiliis  de  civitate 
Londinensi ;  et  civitas  Loudinensis 
habeat  omnes  antiquas  liberates  et  li- 
heras  consuetudines  suas  tarn  per  ter¬ 
ras  quatn  per  aquas.  Preterea  volumus, 
et  concedimus,  quod  omnes  alias  civi- 
tates  et  burgi  et  villae,  et  Barones  de 
Ouinque  Portubus,  et  omnes  Portus, 
habeant  omnes  libertates  et  omnes  libe- 
ras  consuetudines  suas,  et  ad  haben¬ 
dum  COMMUNE  CONSILIUM  ReGNI 
de  auxiliis  assidendis  aliter  quam  in 
tribus  easibus  pnedictis,’’  i.e.  in  like 
manner  let  it  [or  it  may]  be  done,  con¬ 
cerning  the  aids  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don ;  and  let  the  City  of  London  [or 
the  City  of  London  may]  have  all  its 
ancient  liberties  and  free  customs,  both 
by  land  and  water.  Besides  we  will 
and  grant,  that  all  other  Cities  and 
Burghs  [walled  towns]  and  Towns,  and 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  all 
Ports  may  have  all  their  liberties  and 
all  their  free  customs,  and  to  hold  a 
Common  Council  of  the  King¬ 
dom  concerning  assessing  the  aids,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  three  cases  aforesaid .” 

Ad  habendum  commune  Consi¬ 
lium  Regni.  The  sense  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  turns  entirely  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Regni.  If  it  be  the  genitive 
after  auxiliis,  the  sense  may  mean, 
that  they  had  liberty  of  holding  a 
Common  Council  [among  themselves] 
concerning  assessment  of  the  aid  ;  but 
if  it  be  connected  with  consilium,  (and 
“  commune  consilium  Regni  is  the 
term  just  before  used  for  “Parlia¬ 
ment,")  then  the  sense  may  imply 
their  appearance  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Commons  House  for  levying  taxesp. 
We  will  not  decide  either  way. 

The  Charter  next  says,  “  Et  de  scu- 
tagiis  assidendis,  submoneri  facie- 
mus  Archiepiscopos,  Episcopos,  Ab- 
bates,  Comites,  et  majores  Barones 
Regni  singillatim  per  literas 
nostras,  i.  e.  and  concerning  levy¬ 
ing  scutages,  we  will  cause  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Ab r 
bots ,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons  of  the 
Realm,  singly  by  our  letters.” 

'f'  It  is  commonly  understood  that  Bur¬ 
gesses  did  not  sit  in  Parliament  before  the 
time  of  Edward  I. 

Scuta- 
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Scwtagiis  assidendis.  Scutage 
was  a  tax  by  way  of  commutation  ior 
personal  service  in  the  wars,  but  the 
aid  levied  on  the  Burgesses  was  not  of 
this  bind,  because  they  were  Dot  te¬ 
nants  in  capite.  •  -i 

SlNfJILLATIM  PER  LITERAS  NOS¬ 
TRAS.  Mr.  Nicolas  informs  us,  page 
xviii.  that  “  Barons  by  tenure  were 
not  deemed  entitled  ex  debito  juslitim 
to  a  Writ  of  Summons  to  Parliament.’’ 
Now,  as  we  understand  the  passage, 
singillatim  per  literas  nostras,  it  im¬ 
plies  a  complaint,  that  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House,  by  tenure ,  or  de  jure, 
as  they  thought,  were  not  all  summon¬ 
ed,  instead  of  a  particular  number  se¬ 
lected  by  the  King;  for  unless  this  be 
the  meaning,  viz.  to  prevent  packing 
a  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
we  can  conceive  no  reasonable  ground 
for  the  existence  of  any  complaint  at 
all.  It  may  be,  that  as  Mr.  Nicolas 
says,  the  King  denied  the  right  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  Parliament  to  all  tne  Nobles 
not  summoned  by  himself,  by  the  “  li¬ 
ter ae  nos  tree  singillatim,  but  we  are 
told  in  an  excellent  compendious  ac¬ 
count  of  seats  in  Parliament  by  tenure 
of  Barony  [printed  in  the  “Biographia 
I3ritannica,”  vol.  II.  2d  Edit.  p.  69, 
note*]  that  “in  ancient  times,  that  is 
before  48  Hen.  III.  upon  the  King’s 
calling  a  Parliament,  all  who  had  a 
right  to  sit  therein,  came  of  their  own 
accord,  i.  e.  without  summons  and 
in  our  opinion  it  was,  we  repeat,  an 
encroachment  of  the  Prerogative  (in 
limiting  seats  in  Parliament  to  per¬ 
sons  summoned )  upon  the  ancient  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  greater  Barons  which 
gave  birth  to  the  passage  in  Magna 
Charta.  In  the  same  note  of  the  Bio- 
graphia,  it  is  added,  “at  that  time, 
[48  Hen.  III.  anno  12b3,]  the  King 
having  made  his  peace  with  Simon  de 
Mont  fort,  it  teas  agreed,  that  such 
of  the  Barons  only  should  re¬ 
sort  to  Parliament  as  the  King 
summoned.  By  this  means  came  in 
the  second  sort  of  Barons,  who  are 
frdm  thence  stiled  Barons  by  Writ. 
But  of  these,  there  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  two  kinds,  viz.  Barons  by 
Writ  and  Tenure,  and  by  Writ 
only,  for  the  King  might,  if  he 
pleased,  summon  others,  as  well  as 
Barons,  to  Parliament ;  but  this  did  riot 


*  We  quote  this,  because  we  cannot  go 
at  length  into  the  subject. 


give  their  posterity,  or  indeed  them¬ 
selves,  a  right  to  sit  in  Parliament ,  m- 
dt prudently  of  the  summons  from  the 
crown ,  to  confer  which  ind^peudyuj 
right,  (in  part  at  least,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it)  was  the  object  of  Creation  by 
Patent.  Now  Mr.  Nicolas  says,  page 
xlii.  that  the  preceding  statement  about 
the  non-descent  of  such  Baronies  is  fal¬ 
lacious,  and  “that  a  Writ  of  Stunr 
mons  to  Parliament,  attended  by  a 
sitting  in  Parliament,  under  such  writ, 
constituted  a  Barony  in  fee,  descend¬ 
able  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  per¬ 
sons  so  summoned  to  and  sitting  in 
Parliament.” 

That  all  this  may  be  law  from  the 
time  of  Edw.  I.  we  willingly  admit, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  it  was  so  in 
the  time  of  King  John  ;  but  that,  on 
the. contrary,  the  Barons  by  tenure  did 
conceive  themselves  entitled,  de  jure , 
to  a  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament; 
and  that  to  the  withholding  such  writ 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  the  passage 
quoted  from  Magna  Charta  alludes. 
Nevertheless,  we  admit,  that  there  is 
a  view  of  the  subject  favourable  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Nicolas,  viz.  that  the 
complainant  Barons  by  tenure  might 
demand  the  writ,  in  order  to  secure  the 
hereditary  descent  in  their  families  ; 
but,  in  our  judgment,  this  was  not 
their  meaning;  for  then  the  conces¬ 
sion  granted  in  Magna  Charta  would 
have  been  a  novel  extortion,  not  a  reno¬ 
vation  of  an  old  privilege,  and  we  have 
always  understood  the  Charter  to  refer 
to  a  confirmation  of  ancier.t  liberties. 

We  now  advance  to  the  passage, 
which  we  think  intimates  the  distinct 
existence  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
“  Et  preterea  faciemus  submoneri  in 
gencrali  per  Vicecomites  et  BalLi- 
vos  nostros  omnes  alios]  citr t  hr. 
capite  tenent  de  nobis,  ad  cer- 

TUM  DIEM,  SCILICET  ad  TERMlNTtk 
QUARDRAGINTA  DIERUM  ad  mitlilS 

et  ad  certum  locum,  in  omnibus  li- 
teris  submonitionis  illius,  CauSam 
SUBMONITION  IS  I  LLItTS  ElTPONENTES,' 
et  sic  facta  submonitiorte,  negPtium 
procedat  ad  diem  assign ATtrta ,  se¬ 
cundum  consilium  eorum  qui  preesen- 
tes  fuerint,  quamvis  non  omnes  sub*1* 
moniti  venerint i.  e.  and  besides] 
we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  in  ge-' 
neral  by  our  Sheriffs  and  Ratc¬ 
liffs,  ALL  OTHERS  WHO  HOLD  UN  * 
CAPITE  OF  US,  AT  A  FIXED  DAY,  H2. 

at  the  term  of  FORTY  DAYS  at  l.EAVr, 

b?  Tint  bMnuowc 
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and  at  a  pixbd  placb,  in  all  the  let¬ 
ters  of  that  summons,  explaining 
TRe  CAUSE  OF  THAT  SUMMONS;  and 

the  summons  having  been  thus 
Made,  the  businesss  may  proceed  at 
the  day  assigned,  according  to  the  coun- 
sil  of  those  present,  although  not  all 
the  persons  summoned  may  attend.'* 

Now  it  is  a  rule  in  law,  in  judging 
of  questions  relating  to  corporate  bo¬ 
dies,  that  where  the  charter  does  not 
Specify  particular  modes  of  conduct, 
the  ancient  practice  Is  to  be  the  stand¬ 
ard.  j¥e  shall,  according  to  this  rule, 
show  how  the  preceding  description 
appfles  to  the  present  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  - 

Faciemus  submoneri  in  Gene¬ 
rali  per  Vice-comites  et  Balli- 
VOs  XOSTros.  The  writs  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  addressed  to  the  She¬ 
riffs  of  Counties,  and  Mayors,  &c.  of 
Towns. 

i  Omnes  alios  quitenentde  no¬ 
bis  in  capitk.  The  omnes  alios 
imply  men  totally  distinct  from  the 
Peers.  It  is  known  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edw.  1.  deputation  was  substituted 
for  this  general  assemblage.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  these  all  others  could 
not  imply  the  Members  of  the  Upper 
House,  included  in  the  preceding  pa¬ 
ragraph.  The  difficulty  of  distinction 
seems  to  lie  here,  viz.  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  Chroniclers,  who  make 
only  one  house  of  the  whole  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  do  not  go  to  any  lower 
rank  than  Barones ;  but  it  is  well- 
kgpwn  that  the  word  Baro,  (unde 
Court  Baron)  did  apply  to  tenants 
in  capitk  ;  for  in  the  Council  of  Cja- 
rendqu,  held  Anno  ll6’4,  are  these 
wprds  :  “  Archiepiseopi,  Episcopi,  et 
Universe  Persona:  Regni,  qui  de 
Rege  tenent  in  Capite,  habeant 

POSSES  SIONES  SUAS,sicut  BaRONIAM; 
et  inde  respondeant  Justitiariis  et  mi- 
nistris  Regis;  et  sicut  c^eteri  Baro¬ 
nes  debent  interesse  judiciis  curiae  Re¬ 
gis,  cum  Baronibus;  and  besides  this 
extract,  vye  quote  from  the  laws  of  Hen. 
I.  the  following  passage  and  comment 
of  the  learned  opelman,  “  Procerum 
appellatione  computari  videntur,  om¬ 
nes  Maneriorum  domini.  Nam  in  Epi- 
graphe,  cap.  26.  Legum  suarum,  Pro- 
cens  vocat  eosdem  mox  in  Capite  Ba¬ 
rones  sochum  suam  habentes  exponit. 
(Spelm.  v.  Baro *)  From  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  all  the  tenants  in  capite 
were  accounted  Barons,  and  also  so 


denominated  ;  and  there  being  then 
no  representation,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  might  be,  and  we 
think  were,  the  Barones  of  the  Chro¬ 
niclers,  i.e.  the  Minores  or  inferior  te¬ 
nants  in  capite,  who  certainly  formed 
a  distinct  body  of  the  Parliament  from 
the  Barones  Major  es.  Ad  certum 

DIEM,  SCILICET  AD  TERMINUM  QUAD- 

raginta  dierum.  This,  we  know, 
is  the  present  form  of  proroguing  from 
forty  days  at  the  expiration  of  one  ses¬ 
sion,  to  forty  days  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  another,  viz.  eighty  days 
in  the  whole. 

Ad  certum  locum,  &C.  This  is 
always  named,  and  “then  and  there 
to  meet  on  divers  weighty  and  import¬ 
ant  business,’’  or  some  such  formula. 

Our  conclusion  then  is  this;  that 
the  Upper  House  consisted,  by  right, 
of  all  the  Majores  Barones,  who  held 
of  the  King  in  capile,  a  certain  ample 
extent  of  territory  *  ;  but  that  the  said 
right  was  limited  by  the  King' to  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  thought  proper  to  sum¬ 
mon  to  Parliament ;  and  that  the  Lower 
House  consisted  of  the  inferior  tenants 
in  capite  (Spel man’s  Barones  Capita¬ 
ls  minores )  who  are  not  distinguished 
in  the  Chronicles,  because  they  were 
classed  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
Barones.  For  the  first  of  these  infer¬ 
ences,  we  have  adduced  the  authority 
of  Magna  Charta,  which  plainly  men¬ 
tions  two  distinct  houses,  of  superior 
and  inferior  tenants  in  capite ;  and  for 
the  second,  the  Council  ofClarendon 
and  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  which  deno¬ 
minate  all  the  tenants  in  capite,  Ba¬ 
rones.  To  us,  therefore,  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  new  in  the  constitution  of  Par¬ 
liament,  except  the  substitution  of  De¬ 
puties  for  the  Tenants  in  capite  cn 
masse.  The  Kings  knowing  what  in¬ 
tractable  subjects  men  are  when  mo¬ 
ney  is  to  be  extorted  from  them,  of 
course  wished  to  have  only  friends  in 
Parliament;  but  that  they  wou id  not 
and  did  not  dare  to  limit  tne  memhers 
to  such  a  scale,  is  evident  from  MaU 
thew  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  Hen, 
III.  when  the  King  found  them  pnly 
not  treasonable  and  rebellious  be¬ 
fore  civil  war  ensued  ;  but  as  Robert¬ 
son  justly  says,  that  unsuccessful  in¬ 
surrections  only  strengthen  the  party 
dominant,  we  doubt  not  but  that  the 
curtailments  by  Edw.  1.  of  the  Upper 

*  Called  xiii£  knights’  fees,  honores,  400 
marks?  &c.  3  " 

House, 
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House,  bv  limitation  to  wriis  of  Sum¬ 
mons,  and  the  alteration  of  the  tenants 
in  capite  to  representation  m  the  Lower 
House,  had  all  the  same  object,  viz. 
tractable  Parliaments.  As  to  there 
being  no  writs  of  Summons  prior  to 
the  4c)  Hen.  III.  we  think  that  they 
may  have  been  previously  destroyed, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  ex¬ 
isting  record,  obliging  the  King  to 
summon  malcontents  to  Parliament, 
and  prevent  his  so  modelling  that  body 
in  future,  that  he  might  find  it  docile. 

Mr.  Nicolas  will,  we  trust,  clearly 
understand  us,  namely,  that  we  are 
speaking  of  Parliament  prior  to  the  4() 
Hen.  III.;  for  of  its  law  and  history 
subsequent  to  that  period,  the  disser¬ 
tations  of  Mr.  Nicolas  are  precise  and 
convincing,  and  he  does  not  go  hack 
into  earlier  daies.  In  that  respect  he 
has  more  wisely,  perhaps,  declined  the 
temerity  in  which  we  have  indulged, 
but  which  we  think  is  fairly  justified,  at 
least  in  a  presumptive  view,  by  the 
authentic  testimony  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  concurrent  opinion  of  Sj>e!- 
man.  However,  we  have  acted  in  the 
most  open  manner.  We  have  laid  the 
passages  at  length  before  our  readers, 
and  our  object  required  no  further  re¬ 
search,  it  being  chiefly  intended  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  with  that  of  “  olden 
time,’1  except  in  the  single  change  of 
Representatives  for  inferior  tenants  in 
capite,  and,  in  the  Witenagemot,  for 
lower  Thanes. 

We  could  dwell  longer  with  sincere 
pleasure  upon  this  useful  work  of  Mr. 
Nicolas,  which  supplies  many  desi¬ 
derata,  and  clears  up  many  difficulties. 
In  short,  ii  is. an  elaborate  and  excel¬ 
lently  constructed  book. 


70.  A  Treatise  on  -Christian  Doctrine,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.  By 
John  Milton.  Translated  from  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  A.M.  Li¬ 
brarian  and  Historiographer  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  Pi'cbrudarr/  of  Canterbury.  4/o. 
pp.  709. 

EVERY  person  knows  that  the  taste 
of  Milton  in  the  sublime  and  beauti¬ 
ful  is  not  to  be, surpassed,  but  that  in 
prose  he  was  a  party  writer.  From  the 
enormous  powers  of  his  mind,  some¬ 
thing  great  is  naturally  expected  in  ail 
his  productions,  but  we  may  be  certain 
also,  that  we  shall  find  something'  ec¬ 
centric.  For  instance,  Christian  Hoc- 


trine  deduced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone  has  a  very  plausible  primd  facie 
aspect,  but  every  Theologian  knows 
that  Scripture  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  merely  a  History,  compiled,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  “  to  be  a  Schoolmaster  to 
lead  us  to  Christ,”  and  also,  that  where 
one  text  is  made  to  contradict  another, 
the  true  meaning  has  not  been  obtain¬ 
ed.  Into  both  these  errors  has  Milton 
fallen,  for  he  has  in  any  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  a  standard  of  pure  morality, 
(for  which  purpose  it  was.  not  written) 
and  lias  advocated  polygamy,  by  so¬ 
phisticating  the  truV.  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  doctriues  co.noerutng  marriage. 
Milton  seems  to  luiyq  forgo Ucn  that 
the  Patriarchs,  in  c,o  n  sc  tj  pence  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham,  vv,^re .  to  found 
an  entire  nation,  tun)  were  to  inter¬ 
marry  only  among  themselves  [Fur 
further  information  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  in  early  times,  wc  refer  o.ur 
readers  to  Professor  Millar  ou  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Ranks.] 

Milton  is  quite  un philosophical  ou 
the  subject.  It  is  observed  by,  Loj-d 
Kaimes,  that  the  uujpn  ,q)  apq\n  w[jtdi 
one  wife,  is  a  direct  ordinaheemf'Nar 
ture,  and  he  thus  proves  it.  The* union 
of  the  male  and  female,  throughout  all 
Nature,  subsists  as  long^as  serch\mion 
is  necessary  towards*  rearing  the  young. 
The  connection  of  the  bull  afid  cow, 
horse  and  mare,  &£•  &c.  is  bpt.  tem¬ 
porary,  because  the  attentions  only  of 
the  female  are  required  to  secure  the 
growth  of  the  new  animal.  The  birds 
pair  until  the  nestlings  can  fly.  With 
regard  to  man,  the  union  continues  for 
years,  because  his  growth  to  maturity 
is  tardy.  We  omit  many  other  rea¬ 
sons  against  polygamy,  drawn  from  a 
view  of  society  in  a  high  state  of  civi¬ 
lization,  because  we  conceive  it  to  be 
superfluous. 

One  remark  more  is'  necessary.'  It 
has  been  noted,  that  Milron’s  political 
coadjutors  were  fond  of  defending  and 
forming  their  modes  of  conduct  from 
the  Old  rather  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  Thus  by  perverting  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Providence,  w*wh  regard  to  the 
actions  of  Holy  Writ,  they  made  God 
the  author  of  evil,  and  patron  of  their 
own  bad  deeds ;  and  the  sophistry  of 
Milton  is  accordant  with  such  prac¬ 
tices.  He  does  not  treat  the  Old  Te>- 
rament  as  we  do,  merelv  an  irrfroduc- 
fion  to  the  New, -as  explicable  bv  that, 
ih  reference  to  type,  nroph ccf,  history, 
ati'd  frrst ItTtrron ^  b'tiT  nc  the  New 

Testa- 
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jeet,  cannot  fail,  thus  united,  to  excite 
the  most  intense  and  powerful  interest 
in  the  literary  world.  No  individual 
could  be  more  suited  to  the  task  than 
Moore.  He  was  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  the  subject  worthy  of  him  ; — both 
kindred  souls — Arcades  ambo  !  The 
author  here  pourtrays  the  memoirs  not 
of  a  mere  son  of  the  Muses,  whose  si¬ 
lent  course  oft  glides  peaceably  through 
the  world,  but  of  one  whose  life  ap¬ 
pears  of  the  most  romantic  and  diver¬ 
sified  character;  whether  we  view  him 
as  the  romantic  lover — as  the  impas¬ 
sioned  poet — as  the  vivid  wit  that  oft 
“set  the  table  in  a  roar’’ — as  a  the¬ 
atrical  negociator — as  the  brilliant  ora¬ 
tor —  as  the  turbulent  politician — as 
the  shrewd  statesman — or,  finally,  as 
the  hapless  victim  of  penury  and  woe. 

Despising  the  trammels  of  scholastic 
lore,  and  trusting  to  the  resources  of 
his  own  powerful  mind,  Sheridan  soar¬ 
ed  beyond  com  petition ;  and  in  the  noon¬ 
tide  of  life  he  shone  before  the  astonish¬ 
ed  world  like  a  torrid  sun  in  his  meri¬ 
dian  glory ;  but  alas  !  as  if  folly  was 
the  usual  companion  of  exalted  genius, 
the  setting  sun  of  his  earthly  sojourn, 
was  attended  with  “clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness,”  chiefly  brought  on  by  his  own 
improvident  conduct.*  “  Whatever 
Sheridan  has  done,  or  chosen  to  do 
(once  observed  Lord  Byron)  has  been, 
par  excellence ,  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy 
(School  for  Scandal),  the  best  opera 


*  “  Mr.  Sheridan’s  improvidence  in  every  thing  connected  with  money,  (says  Mr. 
Moore)  was  most  remarkable.  He  would  frequently  be  obliged  to  stop  on  his  journeys,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  getting  on,  and  to  remain  living  expensively  at  an  inn  till  a  remit¬ 
tance  could  reach  him.  His  letters  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Theatre  on  these  occasions 
were  generally  headed  with  the  words  —  ‘Money-bound.’  A  friend  of  his  told  me,  that 
one  morning,  while  waiting  for  him  in  his  study,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  heap  of  unopened 
letters  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  seeing  one  or  two  with  coronets  on  the  seals,  said  to 
Mr.  VVestley,  the  Treasurer,  who  was  present,  *  I  see  we  are  all  treated  alike.’  Mr.  West- 
ley  then  informed  him,  that  he  had  once  found,  on  looking  over  this  table,  a  letter,  which 
he  had  himself  sent,  a  few  weeks  before,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  enclosing  a  ten-pound  note,  to 
release  him  from  some  inn,  but  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  having  raised  the  supplies  in  some 
other  way,  had  never  thought  of  opening.  The  prudent  Treasurer  took  away  the  letter, 
and  reserved  the  enclosure  for  some  future  exigence.” 

“Among  instances  of  his  inattention  to  letters,  the  following  is  mentioned.  Going  one 
day  to  the  banking-house,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  salary,  as  Receiver  of 
Cornwall,  and  where  they  sometimes  accommodated  him  with  small  sums  before  the  regu¬ 
lar  time  of  payment,  he  asked,  with  all  due  humility,  whether  they  could  oblige  him  with 
the  loan  of  twenty  pounds.  ‘Certainly,  Sir,’  said  the  clerk, — “Would  you  like  any  more — 
fifty  ora  hundred?’  Sheridan,  all  smiles  and  gratitude,  answered  that  a  hundred  pounds 
would  be  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  him.  ‘  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  two  hun- 
died  or  three  ?’  said  the  clerk.  At  every  increase  of  the  sum,  the  surprise  of  the  borrower 
increased.  ‘  Have  not  you  then  received  our  letter?’  said  the  clerk;  on  which  it  turned 
out,  that  in  consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  some  fine,  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
had  been  lately  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Receiver-General,  and  that,  from  not  having 
opened  the  letter  written  to  appriae  him,  he  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  his  good  luck.” 
Guht.  Mao.  October,  1895.  '  *  (The 
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Testament  to  the  Old,  thus  making 
Christianity  subordinate  to  Judaism. 

The  principles  of  Milton  in  Politics 
and  Theology  are  purely  his  own  in 
most  essential  points  ;  but  grandeur  of 
magination  is  not  favourable  to  theo¬ 
logical  or  historical  science.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  founded  only  on  emotions,  and 
looks  only  to  impression,  the  other  to 
high  reason,  which  proceeds  by  analy¬ 
sis.  A  great  genius  in  poetry  has  only 
to  express  his  feelings;  but  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
history  or  philosophy.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  as  delivering  the  Principia  of 
Newton  in  the  language  and  figures  of 
Ossian.  Setting  aside,  however,  this 
work  of  Milton,  as  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  still  Milton’s  giant  mind; 
a  work  of  Milton  in  sunset,  not  blaz¬ 
ing  and  burning,  but  affording,  in  the 
words  of  his  learned  Editor,  “  a  pleas¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  mind  softened  by  the 
influence  of  religious  principles,  and 
becoming  gradually  more  tolerant  of 
the  supposed  errors  of  others,  as  the 
period  drew  near  when  he  must  an¬ 
swer  for  his  own  before  an  unerring  tri¬ 
bunal.’’ 

71.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  By  Thomas 

Moore.  4 to.  pp.  71.9.  Longman. 

MOORE  (the  first  lyric  poet  of  mo¬ 
dern  times)  the  Biographer,  and  that 
transcendant  genius  Sheridan  the  Sub- 
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(The Duenna — in  my  mind,  far  before 
that  St.  Giles’s  lampoon,  The  Beggar's 
Opera,)  the  best  farce  (The  Critic~~ 
it  is  only  loo  good  for  an  afterpiece), 
and  the  best  address  (Monologue  on 
Garrick,)— *  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered 
the  very  best  oration  (the  famous  Be* 
gum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard 
in  this  country. — Somebody  told  She¬ 
ridan  this  the  next  day  (continued  his 
Lordship),  and  on  hearing  it  he  burst 
into  tears!  —  Poor  Brinsley  !  If  they 
were  tears  of  pleasure,  I  would  have 
rather  said  those  few,  but  sincere, 
words,  than  have  written  the  Iliad, 
or  made  his  own  celebrated  philippic. 
Nay,  his  own  comedy  never  gratified 
me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  de¬ 
rived  a  moment’s  gratification  from  any 
praise  of  mine — humble  as  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  ‘  my  elders  and  my  betters’.’’ 

In  these  interesting  pages  Mr.  Moore 
has  faithfully  traced  Sheridan  through 
his  eventful  life  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  his  taste,  judgment,  and 
feelings;  and  one  of  the  principal  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  work  is  its  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  impartiality  and  truth. 
Neither  the  illustrious  talents  of  She¬ 
ridan,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  his  de¬ 
graded  frailties  on  the  other,  have 
warped  the  author’s  mind.  The  lat¬ 
ter  he  has  recorded  “  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,”  as  the  thoughtless  ex¬ 
travagance  of  erratic  genius;  while 
the  bright  traits  of  his  character  have 
not,  from  feelings  of  admiration  or 
friendship,  been  too  highly  coloured. 

From  the  birth  of  Sheridan  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  in  17^1  *,  tp  his  death  in  London, 
in  1816,,  Mr.  Moore  has  faithfully  de¬ 
tailed  his  eventful  career.  At  the  age 
of  seven  years,  Richard  Brinsley  She¬ 
ridan,  with  his  elder  brother,  Charles 
Francis,  were  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  M-r.  Samuel  Whyte,  of  Grafton- 
street,  Dublin.  The  young  Sheridans 
we're  little  more  than  a  jear  under  his 
care.  The  dawn  of  Sheridan’s  intellect 
was  as  dull  and  unpromising  as  its 
meridian  day  was  bright ;  and  in  the 
year  175£)»  ne  was,  by  common  con¬ 
sent  both  of  parent  and  preceptor,  pro¬ 


nounced  to  be  “a  most  impenetrable 
dunce.*’— -  From  Mr.  Whyte’s  school, 
the  boys  were  removed  to  England, 
where  Mr.  Sheridan  had  lately  gone 
to  reside,  and  in  the  year  1 762  Rich* 
ard  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  was 
distinguished  only  as  a  very  idle,  care¬ 
less,  but,  at  the  same  time,  engaging 
boy.  At  this  time  our  valued  friend 
and  correspondent,  l>r.  Parr,  now'  rid 
more,  was  then  under- masfer  of  Har¬ 
row  school,  and  Mr.  Moore  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  letter  written  by  him  Tn  1818* 
which  so  strikingly  pourtrays  ihq 
school-boy  days  of  Richard  Sberidap, 
that  we  feel  pleasure  in  extracting  it, 
with  the  biographer’s  introductory  re¬ 
marks.  It'ii  0* 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
he  derived  from  Harrow  was  that  friendship, 
which  lasted  throughout  his  life,  with  Dr. 
Parr. 

“  As  this  learned  and  estimable  man  has, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  left  a  void  ih  the 
world  which  will  not  easily  be  filled  up,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  my  readers 
not  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  the  particulars 
of  Sheridan’s  school-days,  with  which  he 
had  the  kindness  to  favour  me,  and  to  which 
his  name  gives  an  authenticity  and  interest  too 
valuable  on  such  a  subject  to  be  withheld  : 

<l  ‘  Hatton,  August  3,  1818.. 

“  1  Dear  Sir, — With  the  aid  of  a  scribe 
I  sit  down  to  fulfil  my  promise  about  Mr. 
Sheridan.  There  was  little  in  his  boyhood 
worth  communication.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  school-fellows  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  school,  and  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  one  instance  in  which  lie  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  by  Latin  or  English  composition, 
in  prose  or  verse  *[*•  Nathaniel  Halhed,  one 
of  his  school  fellows,  wrote  well  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Richard  Archdall,  another  school¬ 
fellow,  excelled  in  English  verse.  R,  Sheri¬ 
dan  aspired  to  no  rivalry  with  either  of  them. 
He  was  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  fifth 
form,  but  he  never  reached  the  sixth,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
attending  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most 
honourable  school  business,  when  the  Greek 
plays  were  taught — and  it  was  the  custom  at 
Harrow  to  teach  these  at  least  every  year. 
He  went  through  his  lessons  in  Horace,  and 
\  irgil,  and  Homer  well  enough  for  a  time. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  the  upper  master. 


*  His  grandfather,  was  celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Swift,  and  Ids  father,  'Phamas  She¬ 
ridan,  for  the  competition  and  even  rivalry  which  he  so  long  maintained  with  (iarrick.  His 
mother  too  was  a  woman  of  considerable  talents,  and  affords  one  of  the  few  instances  that 
have  occurred  of  a  female  indebted  for  a  husband  to  her  literary  talents.  She  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  novel  of  ‘  Sydney  Blddulph,'  and  the  Oriental  tale  of  JNourjahad.’  Sire  also 
wrote  two  plays,  the  ‘  Discovery,’  which  Garrick  said  was  one  of  the  beat  cocwdie*  he  ever 
read,  and  the  ‘Dupe.’ 

f  It  will  be  seen,  however,  though  Dr- Parr  was  not  aware  of  the  circuaMUaea,  that 

Sheridan  did  try  his  talent  at  English  verse  before  he  left  Harrow. 


Doetor 
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Doctor  Sumner,  it  once  fell  in  my  way  to  in¬ 
struct  the  two  upper  forms,  and  upon  calling 
Dtdk  Sheridan,  I  found  him  not  only  slovenly 
m  construing,  but  unusually  defective  in  his 
Greek  grammar.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  cle¬ 
ver  fellow,  I  did  not  fail  to  probe  and  to 
tfealfe  him.  I  stated  his  case  with  great  good- 
humour  to  the  upper  master,  who  was  one  of 
the  best/ tempered  men  in  the  world;  and  it 
was  agreed  between  us,  that  Richard  should 
be  called  oftener,  and  worked  more  severely. 
The  varlet  was  not  suffered  to  stand  -  p  in 
his  pjace  ;  but  was  summoned  to  take  his 
station  near  the  master’s  table,  where  the 
voice  of  no  prompter  could  reach  him ;  and, 
ill  this  defenceless  condition  he  was  so  ha- 
ra^sbd,  that  he  at  last  gathered  up  some 
grammatical  rules,  and  prepared  himself  for 
his  lessons.  While  this  tormenting  process 
was  inflicted  upon  him,  I  now  and  then  up¬ 
braided  him.  But  you  will  take  notice  that 
he  did  not  incur  any  corporal  punishment  for 
his  idleness  :  his  industry  was  just  sufficient 
to  protect  him  from  disgrace.  All  the  while 
Sumner  and  I  saw  in  him  vestiges  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  intellect.  His  eye,  his  countenance, 
his  general  manner,  were  striking.  His  an¬ 
swers  to  any  common  question  were  prompt 
and  acute.  We  knew  the  esteem,  and  even 
admiration,  which,  somehow  or  other,  all 
his  school-fellows  felt  for  him.  He  was  mis¬ 
chievous  enough,  but  his  pranks  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sort  of  vivaeity  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  which  delighted  Sumner  and  myself. 
T  had  much  talk  with  him  about  his  apple- 
ioft,  for  the  supply  of  which  all  the  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  taxed,  and  some 
of  the  lower  boys  were  employed  to  furnish 
it.  I  threatened,  but  without  asperity,  to 
trace  the  depredators,  through  his  associ¬ 
ates,  up  to  their  leader.  He  with  perfect 
good-humour  set  me  at  defiance,  and  I  never 
could  bring  the  charge  home  to  him.  All 
boys  and  all  masters  were  pleased  with  him. 

T  often  praised  him  as  a  lad  of  great  talents, 
often  exhorted  him  to  use  them  well  ;  but 
my  exhortations  were  fruitless.  I  take  for 
granted  that  his  taste  was  silently  improved, 
and  that  he  knew  well  the  little  which  he 
did  know.  He  was  removed  from  school  too 
soon  by  his  father,  who  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sumner,  and  whom  I  often  met  at 
his  house.  Sumner  had  a  fine  voice,  fine 
ear,  fine  taste,  and,  therefore,  pronunciation 
was  frequently  the  favourite  subject  between 
him  and  Tom  Sheridan.  I  was  present  at 
many  of  their  discussions  and  disputes,  and 
sometimes  took  a  very  active  part  in  them — 
but  Richard  was  not  present.  The  father, 
you  know,  was  a  wrong-headed,  whimsical 
man,  and,  perhaps,  his  scanty  circumstances 
weie  one  of  the  reasons  which  prevented 
him  from  sending  Richard  to  the  University. 
He  must  have  been  aware,  as  Sumner  and  I- 
dver#,  that  Richard’s  mind  was  Uot  cast  in  any 
ordinary  mould.  1  ought  to  have  told  you 
fhat  Richard,  when  a  boy,  was  a  great  reader 


of  English  poetry;  but  his  exercises  afforded 
no  proof  of  his  proficiency.  In  truth,  he, 
as  a  boy,  was  quite  careless  about  literary 
fame.  I  should  suppose  that  his  father,  with¬ 
out  any  regular  system,  polifched  his  taste; 
and  supplied  bis  memory  with  anecdotes  about 
our  liest  writers  in  our  Augustan  age.  The 
grandfather,  you  know,  lived  familiarly  with 
Swift.  J  have  heard  of  him  as  an  excellent 
scholar.  His  boys  in  Ireland  once  perform¬ 
ed  a  Greek  play,  and  when  Sir  William  Jones 
and  I  were  talking  over  this  event,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  experiment  in  England. 
I  selected  some  of  my  best  boys,  and  they 
performed  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  the 
Trachinians  of  Sophocles.  I  wrote  some 
Greek  Iambics  to  vindicate  myself  from  the 
imputation  of  singularity,  and  grieved  I  am 
that  I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  them.  Mil- 
ton,  you  may  remember,  recommends  what 
I  attempted. 

“  ‘I  saw  much  of  Sheridan’s  father  after 
the  death  of  Sumner,  and  after  my  own  re¬ 
moval  from  Harrow  to  Stanmore.  I  respect¬ 
ed  him, —  he  really  liked  me,  and  did  me 
some  important  services, — but  1  never  met 
him  and  Richard  together.  I  often  inquired 
about  Richard,  and,  from  the  father’s  an¬ 
swers,  found  they  were  not  upon  good  terms 
— neither  he  nor  I  ever  spoke  of  his  son’s 
talents  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 

lt  In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  Parr  says 
*  I  referred  you  to  a  passage  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  *,  where  I  am  represented  as 
discovering  and  encouraging  in  Richard  She¬ 
ridan  those  intellectual  powers,  which  had 
not  been  discovered  and  encouraged  by  Sum¬ 
ner.  But  the  statement  is  incorrect.  We 
both  of  us  discovered  talents,  which  neither 
of  us  could  bring  into  action  while  Sheridan 
was  a  school- boy.  He  gave  us  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  praise  in  the  course  of  his  school- 
business,  and  yet  he  was  well  aware  that  we 
thought  highly  of  him,  and  anxiously  wished 
more  to  be  done  by  him  than  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  do.  *  *  *  * 

u  ‘  In  the  later  periods  of  his  life  Richard 
did  not  cast  behind  him  his  classical  read¬ 
ing.  He  spoke  copiously  and  powerfully  about 
Cicero.  He  had  read,  and  he  had  understood 
the  four  orations  of  Demosthenes  read  and 
taught  in  our  public  schools.  He  was  at 
home  in  Virgil  and  in  Horace.  I  cannot 
speak  positively  about  Homer — but  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  read  the  Iliad  now  and  then  j 
not  as  a  professed  scholar  would  do,  criti¬ 
cally,  but  with  all  the  strong  sympathies  of 
a  poet  reading  a  poetf.  Richard  did  not, 

*  Vol.  lxxxvi.  part  ii.  p.  84. 

■h  It  was  one  of  the  least  of  the  triumphs 
of  Sheridan’s  talent,  to  have  been  able  to 
persuade  so  acute  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Parr,  thafr 
the  extent  of  his  classical  acquirements  was 
so  great  as  is  here  represented,  and  to  have 
thus  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  retoeih-' 
frering  so  ranch,  the  person  who  best,  knew 
how  little  he  had  learned.  1 

difv  '•  '■  *  ■ n'  •  *  :/  /IjlK/naWjP 
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and  could  not  fyrget  what  he  once  knew,,  but 
his.p&th  to  kntrvyl^fige  ,w,as  Ins  own,— his 
steps  were  noiseless, — his  progress  was 
scarcely  felt  by  1  -  his  movements 

were  rapid  hut  irregular, 

“  *  Let  me  assure  you  that  Richard,  when  a 
boy,  was  by  no  means  vicious.  The  sources 
of  his  iufirmities  were  a  scanty  and  precari¬ 
ous  allowance  from  the  father,  the  want  of 
a  regular  plan  for  some  profession,  and,  above 
all,  the  act  of  throwing  him  upon  the  town, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  University.  He  would  have 
done  little  among  mathematicians  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ; — he  would  have  been  a  rake,  or  an 
idler,  or  a  trifler,  at  Dublin  }  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  at  Oxford  he  would  have 
become  an  excellent  scholar.” 


It  would  appear  that  the  talent 
for  accomplishing  by  dexterous  arti¬ 
fice  what  others  are  satisfied  to 
leave  dependent  or  less  oblique  and 
subtle  modes  of  action  seems  to  have 
been  born  with  Sheridan. — The  most 
romantic  portion  of  his  life  was  his 
connexion  with  the  accomplished  and 
beautiful  Miss  Linley,  bis  first  wife, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  stated  in 
her  interesting  letter  which  commences 
the  present  Number.  In  this  trans¬ 
action,  though  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  made  love  like  a  diplomatist, 
in  a  spirit  of  sly  watchfulness  wholly 
without  example,  managing  to  blind 
all  eyes  hut  those  of  his  mistress  to  a 
passion  Which  no  lover  but  himself 
could  have  concealed,  while,  besides 
father,  sister's,  ally  other  members  of 
the  same  (iornestic  society  with  her 
for  whom  h^*  sighed,  he  deceived  com¬ 
pletely  his  bfotlier  and  his  friend,  both 
enamoured  of  the  same  lovely  object, 
and  equally  unconscious  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rjvalship. 

A  genius  for  negociation  not  less 
peculiar  evinced  itself  by  its  effects,  in 
nis  purchase  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Sheridan  there  produced  on  a  sudden 
the  inconceivable  sum  of  10,000/.  hut 
kept  from  every  mortal  observation  the 
chabnel  through  which  he  obtained  it. 
Mr.  Moore  gives.g  minute  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  treatv 
for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  half 
of  the  property  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
valued  in  atl  at  70,000/.  This  moiety 
was  to  he  divided  between  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  who  was  to  advance  10,000/.  for 
two  fourteenths,  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Lipley,  who  was  to  advance  10,000/. 
For  two  more,  and  Dr.  Ford,  who  was 
to  advance  15,000 /.  fur  three  fovtr- 
teepiM. 


‘.Ufhere  was,  indeed,  something  (pay*  Mj> 
Moore)  mysterious  and  miraculous  abopt  nil 
his  acquisitions,  whether  in  love,  in  learn¬ 
ing,  in  wit,  or  in  wealth.  How  or  when  his 
otock  of  knowledge  was  laid  in,  nobody  knew 
— it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  marvel  to  those 
who  never  saw  him  read,  as  the  existence  dF 
the  chameleon  has  been  to  those  who  fancied 
it  never  eat.  His  advances  in  the  heart  of 
his  mistress  were,  as  we  have  seen,  equnlly 
trackless  and  inaudible,  and  his  triumph  was 
the  first  that  even  rivals  knew  of  his  love. 
In  like  manner,  the  productions  of  his  wit 
took  the  world  by  surprise,— being  perfect¬ 
ed  in  secret,  till  ready  for  display,  and  then 
seeming  to  break  from  under’  the  cloud  of 
his  indolence  in  full  maturity  of  splendour. 
His  financial  resources  had  no  less  an  air  of 
magic  about  them  ;  and  the  rfiode  in  which 
he  conjured  up,  at  this  time,  the  money 
for  his  first  purchase  into  the  theatre,  re¬ 
mains,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  still  a  mystery. 
It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Garrick  supplied 
him  with  the  means.  There  was  evidently 
at  this  time  no  such  confidential  understand¬ 
ing  between  them  as  an  act  of  friendship  of 
so  signal  a  nature  would  imply  :  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Sheridan  had  the  purcliase- 
money  ready,  even  before  the  terms  upon 
which  Garrick  would  sell  were  ascertained. 
That  Dr.  Ford  should  have  advanced  the 
money  is  not  less  improbable  ;  for  the  share 
of  which,  contrary  to  his  first  intention,  he 
ultimately  became  proprietor,  absorbed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  the  whole  of 
his  disposable  means.” 

The  period  when  Sheridan  en¬ 
tered  on  his  political  career,  was  very 
remarkable.  The  American  war  was 
at  its  height;  and  not  only  were  the 
public  events  in  which  he  W£s  Called 
upon  to  take  a  part,  of  an  exttartVdinhry 
nature,  but  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene  were  possessed  of  that  lofty  order 
of  intellect  which  nature  sometimes 
appears  to  keep  in  reserve  for  great 
occasions.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  were 
the  leading  stars  of  the  political  hemi¬ 
sphere;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was  return¬ 
ed  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Opposition. 
He  made  his  first  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  20th  of  November,  1780, 
when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  complaining  of  the  undue  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  sitting  members  {Mr. 
Monckton  and  himself)  for  Stafford. 
The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  literary  and  dramatic  talents,  Was 
sufficient  to  excite  the  curiosity  and 
attention  of  his  audience.  The  indig¬ 
nation  which  he  expressed  on  this 
occasion  at  the  charges  brought  by  the 
.  petition  agapist  the  electors  of  Stafford, 
was  comfy  turned  into  ridicule  by  Mr. 

Rigby, 
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Rjgbv,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Bat 
Mr.  Fox,  whose  eloquence  was  always 
reatfy,  like  the  shield  of  Ajax,  to  protect 
not  only  himself  but  his  friends,  came 
proiqpRy  to  the  aid  of  the  young 
orator..  But  it  was  the  memorable 
speech  delivered  on  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  established  his 
fame  as  one  of  the  noblest  orators 
that  ever  existed.  Mr. Sheridan  brought 
forward  this  charge,  relative  to  Begum 
Princess  of  Oude,  against  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  peculiarcircumstances 
attenffihg  this  case,  shew  that  it  was 
not  alone  towards  the  advancement  of 
his  love  or  his  fortunes  that  he  called 
for  assistance  from  finesse.  He  made 
it  subservient  to  the  interests,  or  rather 
the  caprice  of  his  vanity.  His  speech 
on  the  occasion  called  for  frequent  re¬ 
ferences  to  official  documents,  a  subject 
which  suggested  to  the  manly  judg¬ 
ments  of  Fox  and  Burke  the  necessity 
of  collecting  papers  to  refresh  their 
memory,  or  the  decency  of  producing 
them,  to  attest  their  own  activity  and 
labour, — Sheridan  practised  the  vain 
affectation  of  mislaying  his  bag  of  notes 
and  documents,  and  of  apparently 
trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  own  ex¬ 
temporaneous  powers.  From  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of 
party,  we  might  almost  conclude  that 
the  notions  which  he  entertained  of 
life  had,  by  a  contradiction  of  all  esta¬ 
blished  rules,  been  drawn  from  his 
acquaintance  with  the  drama  ;  and 
that  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  a 
political  transaction,  like  a  play,  was 
.good  for  very  little  without  some  sort 
of  plot  to  enliven  it. 

“  Scarcely  had  the  impulse  (observes  Mr. 
Moore)  which  his  own  genius  had  given  to 
the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  begun  to  abate, 
when  the  indisposition  of  the  King  opened 
another  field,  not  only  for  the  display  of  all 
his  various  powers,  but  for  the  fondest  spe¬ 
culations  of  his  interest  and  ambition.  The 
robust  health  and  temperate  habits  of  the 
Monarch,  while  they  held  out  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  a  long  lease  of  power  to  those  who 
either  enjoyed  or  were  inclined  to  speculate 
in  his  favour,  gave  proportionally  the  grace 
of  disinterestedness  to  the  followers  of  an 
Heir- Apparent,  whose  means  of  rewarding 
their  devotion  were,  from  the  same  causes, 
uoeertain  and  remote.  The  alarming  illness 
of  the  Monarch  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
prospect ;  Hope  was  now  seen,  like  the 
winged  victory  (if  the  ancients,  to  change 
sides  ^  a^nd  both  the  expectations  of  those 
H'ko  looked  forward  to  tilt  reign  of  the 


Prince,  as  the  great  and  happy  millenimn  of 
Whiggism,  and  the  apprehehsion  of  the 
far  greater  number,  to  whom  the  morals  of 
his  Royal  Highness  and  his  friends  were  not 
less  formidable  than  their  politics,  seemed 
now  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realized.” 

On  the  lamented  illness  of  George 
III.  Sheridan  entered  into  a  secret  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Lord  Thurlow,  by 
which  his  colleague  Mr.  Fox  was  se¬ 
riously  embarrassed  ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  Whigs  refused  office,  alleging 
the  constitutional  necessity  of  a  Mi¬ 
nister’s  possessing  the  patronage  of  the 
Household,  with  that  of  the  other  great 
departments,  Mr.  Sheridan  is  accused 
of  suppressing  an  important  communi¬ 
cation  made  to  him  by  Lord  Yarmouth, 
— that  whatever  might  become  of  the 
theoretical  question,  the  Household 
would,  in  fact,  resign.  By  withhold¬ 
ing  this  message  from  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  the  purpose  of  a  W  hig  Mi¬ 
nistry,  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
seriously  entertained  by  the  Sovereign, 
was  defeated,  and  the  Liverpool  Cabi¬ 
net  let  into  the  enjoyment  of  their 
freehold  estate.  Against  these  spots  in 
the  political  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  there 
are  to  be  opposed  many  passages  of 
unquestionable  and  unfading  beauty. 
In  every  important  crisis  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  he  preferred  his 
country  to  all  party  interests,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  and  nobly  summoned  the 
nation  to  a  brave  discharge  of  its  duties . 
His  support  of  the  Addington  adminis¬ 
tration  was  consistent  with  his  own 
views  of  the  public  welfare,  and  more 
so  with  the  Whig  interests  than  the 
Whigs  themselves  could  be  brought  to 
acknowledge.  His  opposition  to  the 
union  of  the  Whigs  and  Grenvilles 
was  a  further  proof  of  tact  and  sagacity, 
in  which  he  excelled  Mr.  Fox.  The 
bold  and  prominent  stand  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  made  against  the  insurgent 
seamen,  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
proper  limits  which  the  constitution 
assigns  to  English  party;  and  his  appeal 
to  Parliament  on  the  earliest  burst  of 
national  feeling  among  the  Spaniards, 
afforded  a  proof  how  well  he  could 
discover  the  true  principles  on  which 
an  effectual  resistance  might  be  made 
to  the  power  which  then  domineered 
over  Europe. 

So  far  have  we  traced  Sheridan  to 
the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  career. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
in  1812,  his  fortunes  began  rapidly  to 
decliiic.  He  lost  his  election  for  Stdf- 
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ford  ;  and  this  failure,  it  is  probable, 
hastened  hrs  ruin. 

*<  He  was  now  excluded  (says  Mr.  Moore) 
both  from  the  theatre  and  from  Parliament; 
the  two  anchors  by  which  he  held  in  life 
were  gone,  and  he  was  left  a  lonely  and 
helpless  wreck  upon  the  waters.  The  Prince 
Regent  offered  to  bring  him  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  thought  of  returning  to  that 
scene  of  his  triumphs  and  his  freedom  with 
the  Royal  owner’s  mark,  as  it  were,  upon 
him,  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he 
declined  the  offer.” 

“  The  distresses  of  Sheridan  now  in¬ 
creased  every  day,  and  through  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  it  is  a  melancholy  task 
to  follow  him.  The  sum  arising  from  the 
sale  of  his  theatrical  property  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  various  claims  upon  it,  and  he 
was  driven  to  part  with  all  that  he  most 
valued,  to  satisfy  further  demands,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  day.  Those 
books  which  were  presented  to  him  by  va¬ 
rious  friends,  now  stood,  in  their  splendid 
bindings,  on  the  shelves  of  the  pawnbroker. 
The  handsome  cup  given  him  by  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Stafford,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Three  or  four  fine  pictures  by  Gainsborough, 
and  one  by  Moriand,  were  sold  for  little 
more  than  five  hundied  pounds;  and  even 
the  precious  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  by 
Reynolds,  though  not  actually  sold  during 
his  life,  vanished  away  from  his  eyes  into 
other  hands.” 

The  most  humiliating  trial  of  his 
pride  was  yet  to  come.  He  was  soon 
after  arrested  and  carried  toasponging- 
house,  where  he  remained  two  or  three 
days.  This  abode  formed  a  sad  con¬ 
trast  to  those  princely  halls,  of  which 
he  had  so  lately  been  the  most  brilliant 
and  favoured  guest,  and  which  were 
possibly,  at  that  very  moment,  lighted 
up  and  crowded  with  gay  company, 
unmindful  of  him  within  those  prison 
walls:— He  was  liberated  on  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Mr.  Whitbread.  These 
trials  made  the  most  distressing  ravages 
on  his  constitution.  His  spirits  were 
broken,  and  he  became  the  victim  of 
disease  as  well  as  penury.  The  disorder 
with  which  he  was  now'  attacked 
arose  from  a  diseased  state  of  the 
stomach,  brought  on  partly  by  irregular 
living,  and  partly  by  the  harassing 
anxieties  that  had,  for  so  many  years, 
without  intermission,  beset  him. 

,t  While  death  wa3  thus  gaining  fast  on 
Sheridan,  the  calamities  of  his  life  were 
thickening  round  him  also ;  nor  did  the 
last  corner,  in  which  he  now  lay  down  to 
die,  afford  him  any  asylum  from  the  clamour^ 
of  fm  legal  pursuers.  Writs  and  executions 
eam«  in  rapid  succession,  and  bailiffs  at 


length  gained  possession  of  his  house.  It 
was  about  tbe  beginning  of  May  that  I*ord 
Holland,  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Rogers 
who  was  one  of  trie  very  few  that  watched 
the  going  out  of  this  great  light  with  i»- 
terest)  of  the  dreary  situation  in  which  his 
old  friend  was  lying,  paid  him  a  visit  one, 
evening,  in  company  with  Mr.  Rogers,  arj^, 
by  the  cordiality,  suavity^  and  cheerfulness 
of  his  conversation,  shed  a  charm  roupd 
that  chamber  of  sickness,  which,  perhaps, 
no  other  voice  hut  his  own  could  have  iin-\ 
parted. 

“  An  evening  or  two  after  (Wednesday, 
May  15,)  T  was  with  Mr.  Rogers,  when,  on 
returning  home,  he  found  the  following 
afflicting  note  upon  his  table:— 

“  ‘  Saville  row. 

“  ‘  I  find  things  settled  so  that  >50^.. will 
remove  all  difficulty.  I  am  absolutely  un¬ 
done  and  broken-hearted.  I  shall  negotiate 
for  the  plays  successfully  in  the  course  of  a, 
week,  when  all  shall  be  returned.  I  have 
desired  Fairbrother  togetback  the  Guarantee 
for  thirty. 

“  ‘  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets  out 
of  the  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.’s 
room  and  take  me  —  for  God's  sake  let  me 
see  you.  “  ‘  R.  B.  S.’ 

“  It  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing  when  this 
note  was  received,  being  then  between  twelve 
and  one  at  night ;  but  Mr.  Rogers  and  I 
walked  down  to  Saville  row  together,  to 
assure  ourselves  that  the  threatened  arrest 
had  not  yet  been  put  in  execution.  A  ser¬ 
vant  spoke  to  us  out  of  the  area,  and  said 
that  was  safe  for  the  night,  but  that  it 
was  intended,  in  pursuance  of  this  new  pro¬ 
ceeding*,  to  paste  bills  over  the  front  of  the 
house  next  day. 

“  On  the  following  morning  I  was  early 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  willingly  undertook 
to  be  the  hearer  of  a  draught  for  1501.  to 
Saville-row.  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  good- 
natured  and  cordial  as  ever  ;  and  though  he 
was  then  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death, 
his  voice  had  not  lost  its  fullness  or  strength, 
nor  was  that  lustre,  for  which  his  eyes  were 
so  remarkable,  diminished.  He  showed, 
too,  his  usual  sanguineness  of  disposition  in 
speaking  of  the  price  that  he  expected  for 
his  dramatic  works,  and  of  the  certainty  he 
felt  of  being  able  to  arrange  all  his  affairs, 
if  his  complaint  would  but  suffer  him  to 
leave  his  bed. 

“In  the  following  month  his  powers 
began  rapidly  to  fail  him;  his  stomach  was 
completely  worn  out,  and  could  no  longer 
bear  any  kind  of  sustenance.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,'  it 
does  not  appear  that  (with  the  exceptions  i 
have  mentioned)  any  one  of  his  noble  oi* 
royal  friends  ever  caked  at  his  door,  or 
even  sent  to  inquire  after  him  1 

V  In  th«  mean  limp,  the  clamours  and 
incursions  of  creditors  increased.  A-ShcrifF  a 

officer 
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officer  ftt  length  arrested  the  dying  man  la 
his  he  dp  and  was  about  to  carry  him  off,  in 
Ins  blankets,  to  a  sponging-house,  when  Dr. 
Bain  interfered,  and,  by  threatening  the 
offilcdr  wjth  the  responsibility  he  must  incur, 
if,  as  was  but  too  probable,  his  prisoner 
should  expire  on  the  way,  averted  ^this 
outage.  ‘  _ 

"  After  a  succession  of  shivering  fits,  he 
fell  tyto'a  state  of  exhaustion,  in  which  he 
continued,  with  but  few  more  signs  of  suf¬ 
fering,  till  his  death.  A  day  or  two  before 
that  event,  the  Bishop  of  London  read 
prayers  hy  his  bed-side :  and  on  Sunday, 
the  7th  of  July,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 
he  died.  A 

“  On  the  following  Saturday  the  funeral 
took  place,  his  remains  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  removed  from  Saville-row  to  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  in 
Great  Georgc-street,  Westminster.  From 
thence,  at  one  o'clock,  the  procession  moved 
on  foot  to  the  Abbey,  where,  in  the  only 
spot  in  Poet’s-corner  that  remained  unoc¬ 
cupied,  the  body  was  interred ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  inscription  marks  its  resting- 
place  i — *  1 

“  *  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 

Bom  1751, 

Died  7th  July,  1816. 

This  Marble  is  the  tribute  of  an  attached 
Friend, 

Peter  Moore 

Thu3  gloomily  terminated  the  event¬ 
ful  life  of  this  splendid  genius.  Had 
his  youthful  principles  been  fixed  by 
judicious  and  steady  culture,  and  his 
habits  regulated  by  the  unremitting  de¬ 
mands  of  a  profession,  there  would 
have  been  less  room  for  wayward  im¬ 
pulse  to  act  in — less  material  on  which 
it  could  successfully  operate — the  life 
of  this  lamented  son  of  genius  might 
have  escaped  the  most  trying  of  its 
vicissitudes — his  moral  taste  its  pro¬ 
gressive  degeneracy — his  decent  pride 
its  mortifications  —  and  his  political 
fame  the  incompleteness  of  i ts  lustre. 
As  it  is,  and  at  the  worst,  we  must 
admire  —  we  must  forgive  one  who, 
while  Literature  exists  in  England,  can 
never  be  forgotten. 


72.  Blore’s  Monumental  Remains , 

Nos.  III.  and  IF. 

IT  is  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  again  turn  our  attention 
to  this  superiorly  beautiful  publication. 
Already  do  the  engravings  comprise  a 
periodof  two  centuries,  exhi biti-ng those 
marked  distinctions  in  style  so  instruc¬ 
tive  to  tire  Antiquary  and  useful  to  the 
Architect  as  the  following  chronolo¬ 


gical  enumeration  of  the  monuments 
and  effigies  will  prove. 

1290  Queen  Eleanor,  2  plates. 

1301  Lord  Fitzalan. 

1324  Aylmer  de  Valence. 

1331  Sir  James  Douglas. 

• -  Gervace  A  lard. 

1370  Earl  of  Warwick. 

1376  The  Black  Prince,  2  plates, 

1377  Edward  III.  2  plates. 

1381  Bishop  of  Durham. 

1404  William  of  Wykeham. 

1408  John  Gower. 

1425  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

1438  Earl  of  Douglas. 

1439  Earl  of  Warwick,  2  plates. 

1446  Humphrey  D.  of  Gloucester. 

1532  Archbishop  Wareham. 

In  the  former  remarks  on  this  work, 
we  gave  it  as  our  firm  belief  that  Mr. 
Blore,  the  excellent  draughtsman  of 
the  whole,  who  himself  engraves  a 
great  number  of  the  Plates,  was  hast¬ 
ening  with  rapid  strides  to  equal  his 
associate  H.  Le  Keux,  and  our  sen¬ 
timents  are  fully  borne  out  in  the  ef¬ 
figy  of  Rich.  Beauchamp  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  in  Part  III.  and  the  monument 
of  Aylmer  de  Valence  in  Part  IV.  We 
therefore  strenuously  urge  him  to  in¬ 
crease  his  confidence  in  his  own  abi¬ 
lities,  and  imitate  those  bold  shadows 
of  Le  Keux,  which  in  the  monuments 
of  Queen  Eleanor  and  John  Gower, 
and  the  effigy  of  Edward  III.  make  us 
doubt  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  al¬ 
most  forcing  us  to  declare  that  it  is  the 
sculptured  marble,  and  not  the  impress 
of  copper  that  we  behold. 

The  succeeding  numbers  of  this  va¬ 
luable  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
soon  as  anxiously  sought  for  on  the 
Continent  as  in  this  country ;  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  since  the  wanton  mutilation  of 
similar  remains  in  France,  having  be¬ 
come  passionately  enamoured  of  the 
costume  and  architecture^  moycri age. 
In  the  summer  months  just  past  we 
had  the  fullest  evidence  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  their  present  admiration  of  monu¬ 
mental  effigies  carry  them,  for  we  ne¬ 
ver  visited  Westminster  Abbey  during 
that  period  without  finding  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  French  artists  in  e\ery  part  of 
that  interesting  building  copying  with 
skill  and  avidity  its  principal  sepulchral 
monuments. 

We  need  only  cite  the  description  of 
the  monument  of  Aylmer  de  V  alence, 
to  shew  the  attention  paid  10  improve^ 
ment  in  the  letter-press.  Notwith¬ 
standing 
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standing  Gough  was  onty  able  to  speak 
of  the  armorial  bearings  on  the  North 
side  of  this  tomb,  the  South  having 
been  but  lately  exposed  by  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  choir,  he  lias  in  more  than 
one  instance  given  a  wrong  assigna¬ 
tion  ;  nor  is  the  description  in  Neale’s 
Westminster  Abbey,  although  differ¬ 
ing  from  Gough,  wholly  free  from  in¬ 
accuracy. 

In  the  work  before  us  this  import¬ 
ant  information  is  rectified,  and  its  cor¬ 
rectness  fully  established  by  a  short  ge¬ 
nealogical  table.  Mr.  Blore  expresses 
himself  indebted  for  this  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian  research  of  Mr.  Willement, 
author  of  the  “Regal  Heraldry,”  a 
work  of  far  more  information  than  its 
title  would  induce  one  to  suppose.  It 
is,  however,  with  other  works  of  this 
pupil  of  the  late  Royal  Academician 
l)evis,  that  we  are  best  acquainted ; 
his  unrivalled  talent  in  painting  on 
glass,  which  combines  chronological 
accuracy  with  the  true  taste  of  picto¬ 
rial  effect ;  his  windows  at  Tildesley, 
Maidenhead,  Epsom,  and  Leaming¬ 
ton,  particularly  the  first  and  last  (their 
style  quite  different)  have  always  struck 
us  as  honourable  to  the  arts,  and  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  age. 
Such  was  the  delight  we  experienced 
when  viewing  these  choice  imitations 
of  other  days,  contrasted  with  the  glar¬ 
ing  white  windows  of  modern  times, 
that  we  could  dilate  with  pleasing  sa¬ 
tisfaction  on  their  details,  but  that  our 
business  is  with  the  Monumental  Re¬ 
mains. 

The  Riographical  memoirs  of  the 
“  moral  Gower,”  the  friend  from  kin¬ 
dred  poetic  feeling,  and  similar  political 
sentiments  of  Chaucer,  is  written  with 
spirited  and  much  critical  discernment. 
The  various  opinions  on  contested  parts 
fairly  stated  and  commented  on  with 
strict  impartiality,  and  due  justice  done 
to  Mr.  Gough  for  his  unwearied  re¬ 
search,  which  presented  to  us  for  the 
first  time  that  curious  picture  of  man¬ 
ners,  the  will  of  this  celebrated  poet. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  lay 
before  our  readers  any  extracts;  but  we 
promise  them  that  they  have  but  to  see 
and  be  convinced. 

“  It  nedith  not  you  more  to  tellen 

To  makin  you  to  long  to  dwellen, 

Of  these  ilke  graven  florishvnges 

Ne  of  compacts  ne  karvynges 

Ne  the  hackyng  iu  masonries 

As  corhellis  and  imageries.” 


India  Company's  Records.  [Oct. 

73.  East  India  Co7np(i7iy's  Records,  found¬ 
ed  07i  Official  Documents,  shewing  a  view 
of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the  British 
Possessimis  in  India,  as  U)  the  Revenue,  Ex¬ 
penditure,  Dells,  Assets,  Trade,  and  Navi¬ 
gation,  to  uhick  is  added ,  a  variety  of 
Historical,  Political,  Financial ,  Commer¬ 
cial,  and  Critical  details  from  the  period 
of  the  first  Establishment  (1600)  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Pompany,  to  the 
present  Time  (July  1 H25J.  The  whole 
carefully  Coin  piled  and  Arranged  from 
various  Authorities.  By  Ce’sar  Moreau, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Sfc.  8fc.'  Oblong  folio, 
pp.  47.  Kingsbury,  Parbury,  and  Allen. 

WE  scarcely  ever  recollect  to  have 
had  under  review  a  more  curious  pro¬ 
duction  than  that  now  before  us.  It  is 
a  miscellaneous  compilation  ;  consisting 
of  a  Chronological  Table  of  Events, 
connected  with  the  possessions  of  the 
British  Nation  in  the  East  Indies;  and 
a  series  of  figured  statements,  chiefly 
extracted  or  framed  from  documents 
which  have  been  already  before  the 
public  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  lithographed. 

We,  nevertheless,  feel  persuaded  that 
no  Gentleman  who  attends  to  Indian 
affairs,  and  collects  books  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  Literature,  would  choose 
to  be  without  this  work,  at  least  as  a 
Literary  curiosity.  Its  value  as  an  au¬ 
thority  or  book  of  reference,  must  of 
course  depend  chiefly  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts  and  statements  it  contains; 
the  thorough  investigation  of  which 
falls  not  altogether  within  our  line  of 
practice.  Lrpon  a  very  cursory  exa¬ 
mination,  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Chronological  part  a  few’  not  unim¬ 
portant  omissions,  such  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  site  of  Madras,  and  some 
other  of  the  earlier  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  Company  on  the  Peninsu¬ 
la  :  also  the  omission,  under  the  years 
1801  and  1802,  of  all  mention  of  those 
arrangements  which  were  then  form¬ 
ed  between  the  Company  and  the  Na¬ 
bob  of  Oude:  particularly  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  those  arrangements  was  at  the 
time  very  much  questioned,  although 
the  East  India  Company  obtained  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  territory 
and  revenue  by  them. 

As  a  specimen  of  lithographic  pen¬ 
manship  M.  Moreau’s  work  is  entitled 
to  great  praise,  and  the  production  ol 
it  must  have  been  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  labour,  especially  the  last 
f  .  con  • 
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condensed  figured  statement.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  England,  with  which  the 
hook  concludes,  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  some  years  since  in  a  work  com¬ 
piled  and  printed,  but  not  published, 
by  Robt.  Wissett,  esq.  a  servant  of  the 
Company.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  M. 
Moreau  having  relied  exclusively  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wissett’s  book,  that 
he  describes  the  Committee  of  Buying 
and  Warehouses  as  separate  Commit¬ 
tees;  which  they  certainly  were  when 
that  gentleman  wrote,  hut  they  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  several  years, 
united  in  one. 

M.  Moreau  concludes  his  work  by 
remarking,  we.  believe  with  truth,  that 

“The  East  India  Company  have  essenti¬ 
ally  contributed  to  the  present  greatness  of 
the  country  ;  that  they  gave  a  very  early 
impulse  to  its  manufactures  and  trade ;  that 
in  fact  they  opened  a  new  commerce,  not 
with  the  East  only,  but  by  means  of  their 


LITERATURE, 

Ready  for  Publication. 

Part  VI.  of  the  Progresses  of  King  James. 

Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons  on  many 
of  the  most  important  Texts  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  never  before  published.  By  the  late 
Joseph  Benson. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hail’s  Sermon  on 
the  Death  of  Dr.  Ryland. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Morell,  of 
Norwich.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Binney,  of  New¬ 
port. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to  the 
Apocrypha,  against  the  Aspersions  of  the 
*“  Eclectic  Review.” 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  By 
T.  M.  Harris,  D. D. 

Phantasmagoria :  or  Sketches  of  Life  and 

o  9 

Literature. 

Tales  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful : 
containing  the  Prediction — The  Yellow 
Dwarf — Der  Freischutz — Fortunes  of  de  la 
Pole — and  Lord  of  the  Maelstrom. 

The  First  Part  of  a  New  Work  uniform 
in  size  to  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  entitled, 
“  Laconics,  or  the  best  Words  of  the  best 
Authors,”  with  the  Authorities  given. 

The  Magistrates’  Pocket  Book,  or  an 
Epitome  of  the  Duties  and  Practice  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions,  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  To  which  is  added  a 
copious  and  general  index.  By  WltuA^ 
Robinson,  Esq.  LL.D.  oftheMiddleTempie. 

Dr.  Grey’s  Memoria  Technic*;  or.  Me¬ 
thod  of  Artificial  Memory  •applied  to,  and 
exemplified  in,  the  Sciences  of  History  aad 
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returns  from  thence,  with  foreign  Europe ; 
that  to  all  these  public  benefits  is  to  be  add¬ 
ed  the  direct  wealth  with  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  the  means  of  enriching  the 
Nation.  The  amount  of  these  contributions, 
consisting  of  profits  enjoyed  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  ship-builders,  and  tradesmen,  ship¬ 
owners,  officers,  servants,  and  labourers,  mi¬ 
ners,  re-exporters  of  eastern  productions  to 
foreign  parts,  &c.  ;  also  in  dividends  to  pro¬ 
prietors,  payments  to  Government,  and  the 
influx  of  private  fortunes  acquired  in  India, 
especially  in  the  last  70  years,  may  be  mo¬ 
derately  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.” 


Latin  Versification  Simplified ,  by  J.  Carey, 
LL.D.  contains  a  graduated  series  of  Ex¬ 
ercises,  aud  is  well  calculated  for  soon  ren¬ 
dering  the  young  Latinist  a  proficient  in  the 
rules  of  prosody.  There  are  two  volumes  ; 
one  consists  of  examples,  with  tiie  words 
placed  in  prosaic  order ;  and  the  other 
forms  the  key,  with  the  verses  in  regular 
scansion. 


SCIENCE,  &c. 

Chronology  ;  together  with  a  New  Appendix 
and  Index  Verborum.  Revised,  abridged, 
and  adapted  to  general  Use  by  John  HenAy 
Todd. 

Literary  Souvenir.  Containing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  eminent  Poets  of  the 
day.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

The  Practical  Miner’s  Guide.  By  J, 
Budge. 

.  The  Camisard ;  or.  The  Protestants  of 
Languedoc.  A  Tale. 

The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  anti  the  Princess  des  Ursins  ; 
from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

A  Translation  of  the  Plays  of  Clara  Gazul, 
a  Spanish  Comedian. 

A  Comic  Poem  in  the  Scottish  Dialect, 
called  John  o’  Araha’.  By  the  late  Mr. 
George  Beattie,  with  cliaracteristic  co¬ 
loured  engravings. 

A  Translation  of  Travels  in  Greece,  ac¬ 
companied  with  Critical  and  Archaeological 
Researches,  and  illustrated  by  Maps,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  splendid 
Engravings  of  aneient  Monuments  recently 
discovered.  By  Dr.  P.  O.  BrHnsted,  U.H. 
P.  A.S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Danebrog. 

The  Fruits  of  Faith,  or  Musing  Sinner  ; 
with  Elegies  and  other  moral  Poems.  By 
Mr.  H.  Campbell. 


Preparing  far  Publication. 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  ;  containing 
an  Ordo  and  Interlineal  Translation  accom¬ 
panying 
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panying  the  Text;  with  References  to  a 
Scanning  Table,  constructed  on  Musical 
principles,  and  exhibiting  every  variety  ot 
Hexameter  verse.  Intended  as  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Latin  Poets. 
By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D.  Editor  of  Stir¬ 
ling’s  Juvenal  Interlineally  Translated. 

Moral  Hebrew  Tales  translated  from  An¬ 
cient  Hebrew  Works  ;  to  which  will  be  pre¬ 
fixed,  a  Popular  Essay  on  the  still  existing 
remains  of  the  uninspired  Writings  of  the 
Ancient  Hebrew  Sages.  By  Hyman  Har- 
witz,  author  ot  Vindiciae  Hebraicae. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Hindu  Astro¬ 
nomy,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  science 
in  India,  down  to  the  present  time.  By  J. 
Bentley,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  English-Gaelic  and  Gaclic-English 
Dictionary,  to  which  is  appended  a  Grammar 
of  the  Gaelic  Language. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Tour,  by  a  party  of 
the  Missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
around  Hawaii  (or  Owhyhee),  the  principal 
of  those  Islands.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis, 
Missionary  from  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands. 

A  Biographical  Work,  in  4 to.  assimilat¬ 
ing  in  plan  to  Granger’s.  By  Mr.  Miller, 
the  ci-devant  Bookseller  of  Albemarle-street. 

A  New  Medical  and  Surgical  Dictionary, 
including  the  collateral  branches  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Natural  History,  as  connected 
with  Materia  Medica.  By  Mr.  Forsyth, 
Author  of  the  New  London  Medical  Pocket 
Book,  &c. 

Time’s  Telescope,  for  1 826 ;  or  a  Complete 
Guide  to  the  Almanack,  and  the  Astrono¬ 
mer’s,  Botanist’s  and  Naturalist’s  Guide  for 
the  year,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  Ori¬ 
ginal  Pieces  by  eminent  living  poets. 

The  Peerless  Peer.  By  Mrs.  CAgEY,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Lasting  Impressions.” 

Facts  and  Fancies,  or  Mental  Diversions. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Solace  of  an  Invalid.” 

Characters  Contrasted ;  or,  Character  mo¬ 
dified  by  Education.  By  the  Author  of  the 
“  Mirven  Family.” 

A  new  edition  of  the  Theatrum  Poetarum 
Anglicanorum,  by  Edward  Philips  (the 
nephew  of  Milton),  was  printed  at  Geneva 
in  1824  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  In  1800 
Sir  E.  B.  had  given  a  reprint  of  that  portion 
of  this  work,  which  included  the  poets  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  but  he  never 
completed. the  second  volume.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  not  only  all  the  remaining  text 
of  Philips  is  given,  but  Philips’s  words  of 
the  former  part  are  repeated.  The  editor 
has  not  again  reprinted  his  own  copious  ad¬ 
ditions  to  his  former  first  volume,  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  this  is  the  non-access 
fin  a  foreign  country)  to  such  English 
books  of  reference  as  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  it  on  the  same  plan. 

The  editor  lias  written  a  new  Preface, 
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containing  a  long  dissertation  on  Poetry  ; 
and  concluded  the  volume  with  many  notes, 
and  entire  catalogues  of  English  Poets,  both 
dead  and  living.  But  since  those  catalogues 
were  printed,  many  writers  of  verse  are  —  or 
were  then  lately  dead ;  as  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  hart.  ;  Sir  Janies  Bland  Burges, 
hart.;  Mrs.  Barhauld  ;  Mrs.  Frauklyn  (Miss 
Porden)  ;  Rev.  Henry  Kett ;  Rev.  — Bland; 
Lord  Carlisle. 

The  oldest  and  earliest  of  English  verse- 
writers,  now  living,  is  John  Nichols.  Tlven 
come  Hannah  More,  Polwhele,  Archdeacon 
Pott,  Mathias,  Crahbe,  and  Gifford  :  and 
next,  the  author  of  this  new  edition  of  Phi¬ 
lips's  Theatrum,  whose  Sonnets  first  ap¬ 
peared  forty  years  ago.  See  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1785.  After  him  we  believe  comes  Sa¬ 
muel  Rogers,  in  1786. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  &c. 

Some  time  ago,  Dr.  Barry,  an  English 
physician  resident  at  Paris,  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city,  a  “  Me* 
moir  on  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the 
Veins;”  and  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Demerit; 
whose  names  are  so  well  known  to  the  lovers 
of  Natural  History,  were  appointed  by  the 
Academy  to  investigate  the  subjects,  and 
draw  up  a  Report  on  the  same.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  lately  presented  their  Rejrort  to  the 
Academy,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  our 
countryman.  The  Report  commences  by 
alluding  to  the  various  opinions  which  have 
hitherto  been  entertained  by  physiologists 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins.  Thus  some  have 
attributed  this  motion  to  the  action  of  the 
heart,  others  to  the  pressure  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  others,  again,  to  an  absorbing 
power  in  the  veins  themselves.  Amidst  this 
diversity  of  opinion,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  this  motion,  authors  have. 
In  general,  agreed  in  recognising  a  certain 
connexion  between  the  motion  itself  and  the 
act  of  inspiration;  hut  this  connexion  was 
merely  looked  upon  as  a  coincidence,  or,  at 
most,  the  act  of  inspiration  was  esteemed 
nothing  more  than  an  accessory  cause  of 
the  motion  alluded  to.  In  the  Memoir 
presented  to  the  Academy  by  Dr.  Barry,  a 
verv  different  view  is  taken  of  these  facts, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman, 
are  much  move  intimately  connected  as 
cause  and  effect  than  has  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed.  “Aud,  in  truth,”  the  Report  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  he  has  shown,  by  means  of  experi¬ 
ments  entirely  new ,  very  ingenious  and  per¬ 
fectly  conclusive ,  first,  that  the  blood  in 
the  veins  is  never  moved  towards  the  heart 
but  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  that  all  the  facts  known  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  motiou  in  man,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  resemble  him  in  structure,  may 
be  explained  by  considering  it  as  the  effect 

of  atmospheric  pressure." 
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fu  >  Steam  Vessels. 

V(A  stearhyboat  of  sheet-iron,  intended  for 
ajas^e-boat  from  Columbia,  on  tlie  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  to  Northumberland,  is  construct- 
duj  aF  New  York.  The  boat  has  sixty  feet 
keeb,  qing  feet  beam,  and  is  three  feet  high 
— S^ic  is  composed  entirely  of  sheet  iron, 
rivi-tod  with  iron  rivets  ;  and  the  ribs  are 
strife  of  sheet  iron  ;  which  by  their  pecu¬ 
liar  form  are  said  to  possess  thrice  the 
strength  of  the  same  weight  of  iron  in  the 
square  or  flat  form.  The  whole  weight  of 
iron  in  the  boat,  with  the  wood  work,  decks, 
caBin,  and  6team  engine,  will  he  but  five 
tons.  The  whole  cost  of  the  boat  and  en¬ 
gine  will  be  three  thousand  dollars. 

l-nder  the  superintendence  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  a  steam  vessel  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  is  now  building  at  Bridport  Har¬ 
bour,  for  which  a  patent  has  recently  been 
obtained.  This  vessel  is  not  to  be  propelled 
by  paddle  wheels,  but  by  the  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion  of  short  flaps,  which  work  horizontally 
in  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are  carried  by 
the  engine  at  the  rate  of  24  feet  in  a  second, 
on  a  parallel  line  with  the  water.  When  the 
flap,  or  rather  fin,  has  finished  its  motion, 
it  rises  out  of  the  water,  returns,  dips  again 
into  the  water,  and  repeats  its  operation  by 
rushing  through  a  space  of  18  feet  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  engine  itself  is 
equally  novel,  the  boiler  being  dispensed 
with,  and  the  steam  generated  by  forcing 
water  into  a  double  barrel,  by  the  heat  of 
which  it  is  instantly  converted  into  steam, 
having  all  the  advantages  of  the  perpetual 
boiler  without  its  incumbrance. 


La  Perousf,.  mi  »  , 

Captain  Manby,  recently  arrived  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  lias  brought  a  report,  supported  by  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence,  that  the  spot  where  the 
intrepid  La  Peroiise  perished  40  yelfrs  ago, 
with  his  brave  crew,  is  now  ascertained.  An 
English  whaler  discovered  a  long  and  low 
island,  surrounded  by  innumerable  breakers, 
situated  between  New  Caledonia  and  New 
Guinea,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from 
each  of  these  islands.  The  inhabitants  came 
on  board  the  whaler,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
had  a  Cross  of  St.  Louis  hanging  as  an  or¬ 
nament  from  one  of  his  ears.  Others  of  the 
natives  had  swords,  on  which  the  word 
“  Paris”  was  engraved,  and  some  were  ob¬ 
served  to  have  medals  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
they  were  asked  how  they  got  these  things, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  aged  about  fifty,  said  that 
when  he  was  young  a  large  ship  was  wrecked 
in  a  violent  gale  on  a  coral  reef,  and  that  all 
on  board  perished,  and  that  the  sea  cast 
some  boxes  on  shore,  which  contained  the 
Cross  of  St.  Louis  and  other  things.  Du¬ 
ring  his  voyage  round  the  world,  Captain 
Manby  had  seen  several  medals  of  the  same 
kind,  which  La  Perouse  had  distributed 
among  the  natives  of  California;  and  as  La 
Perouse,  on  his  departure  from  Botany  Bay, 
intimated  that  he  intended  to  steer  for  the 
Northern  part  of  New  Holland,  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  that  great  archipelago,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  the  dangers  already  men¬ 
tioned  caused  the  destruction  of  that  great 
navigator  and  his  gallant  crew.  The  cross 
of  St.  Louis  is  now  on  its  way  to  Europe, 
arid  will  he  delivered  to  Captain  Manby. — - 
Paris  Paper. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


Hieroglyphic  Heraldry. 

The  whole  science  of  Heraldry  may  be 
mmounced  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian 
lieroglyphical  language,  and  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  which  wp  .have  the  key.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  names  of  persons,  their  birth, 
their  family,  tlieir  titles,  their  alliances, 
their  great  actions,  by  certain  signs,  imita¬ 
tive  or  conventional.  Under  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  capable  of  much  greater  improve¬ 
ment  than  it  has  yet  undergone  ;  and  a  shield 
might  be  practically  made  to  represent 
(what  the  Mnemonic  art  fails  effectually  to 
do)  a  synopsis  of  biography,  chronology, 
and  history. 

In  proof  of  the  above  assertion,  one  fact 
is  ascertained.  The  Egyptians  certainly 
distinguished  their  cities  and  their  tribes  by 
armorial  banners,  of  which  representations 
are  extant.  Thus  the  standard  of  Leonto- 
polis  was  a  lion — of  Lycopolis,  a  wolf- — of 
Cynopofis,  a  dog,  &c.  &.C. ;  and  It  may  be 
presumed  tliat  individuals  were  designated  in 
the  same  manner.  Indeed,  the  nature  of 


the  hieroglyphical  language  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  names  of  people  should  be 
pictorially  represented,  as  is  indeed  the  case 
with  many  instances  of  modern  heraldry  ; 
and  if  a  very  common  oval  figure  among  the 
hieroglyphics  be,  as  in  all  probability  it  was, 
a  shield,  the  surmise  is  warranted  by  the 
circumstance  of  figures  of  animals  therein 
inscribed,  among  which  is  often  seen  the 
Scarab,  said  to  have  been  worn  on  the 
shields  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers.  Perhaps 
the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  originated  in  this 
manner.  The  lion,  goat,  and  dragon,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  three  rebels  (subdued  by 
Bellerophon),  who  were  distinguished  as 
the  Lyonses  are  now  a- days,  and  the  Dracos 
and  Capruses  were  formerly,  by  correspond¬ 
ing  crests.  The  Indians,  even  now,  call 
each  other  by  similar  primitive  distinctions, 
as  bear,  wolf ,  dog ;  and  of  such  aboriginal 
distinctions,  the  names  of  Wolf,  Lion,  Fox, 
Buck,  Hog,  among  ourselves,  are  evidently 
relicks.  The  words  cyan,  chicn ,  and  can  is, 
have  been  derived  from  the  priests  of  Anu- 

bis, 
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bis,  who  were  called  com ;  or  from  enu, 
Mercury  himself;  Camming,  Canning,  Cy- 
nang,  King,  are  all  traceable  to  the  same 
root,  implying  wisdom. 

The  pictorial  manner  in  which  many 
well-known  family  names  are  represented  in 
heraldry,  is  precisely  that  in  which  they 
must  have  been,  and  no  doubt  were,  depicted 
in  the  hieroglyph ical  language. 

That  a  similar  process  for  expressing 
names  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  is 
clear :  for  two  of  the  individuals,  in  the 
procession  represented  in  Belzoni’s  tomb, 
are  characterized  by  two  heraldic  distinc¬ 
tions,  viz.  tench  and  lapwings,  the  sound  of 
which,  in  Coptic,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  their 
names.  The  truth  is,  that  a3  the  whole 
science  of  Heraldry  is  traceable  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  so  is,  in  fact,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  heraldic  characters  now  employed  ;  and 
even  the  tints  to  which  the  heralds  limit 
themselves  are  the  same  as  those  to  which 
the  Egyptian  artists  were  limited;  and  were 
in  fact  the  sacred  colours,  common  at  once 
to  the  Egyptian,  Jewish,  Brahmin,  and 
Chaldean  priesthood.  The  patera,  the  cross, 
the  mullet,  the  crescent,  the  dragon,  the 
griffins,  the  winged  horses,  the  mermen, 
are  all  noted  Egyptian  emblems,  of  which 
the  third  (the  mullet)  somewhat  resembles 
the  Magian  pentoglyph,  used  by  necro¬ 
mancers,  and  adopted,  with  the  legend 
“  health,”  by  Antiochus,  as  his  ensign.  So 
the  billet  and  the  distaff,  conferred  on  Hugh 
Despencer  for  cowardice,  are  of  Egyptian 
original.  The  hammer  of  the  two  families, 
Mallets  and  Martels,  and  which  is  often 
seen  arranged  in  threes  on  Saxon  coins,  is 
derivable,  either  from  that  of  the  Saxon  god 
Thor,  or  from  the  sacred  Tau  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 
The  combined  heraldic  figure  composed  of.  a 
star  and  a  crescent,  is  also  an  Egyptian  hie¬ 
roglyphic.  This,  which  by  all  heralds  is 
considered  as  a  sign  of  the  first  bearer  hav¬ 
ing  fought  under  the  red  cross,  the  cru¬ 
saders  doubtlessly  borrowed  from  similar  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  of  the  Saracens  and  Arabs. 
Indeed,  the  Christian  cross  itself  (i.  e.  a 
cross,  with  the  lower  member  prolonged), 
as  well  as  those  crosses  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew,  is  frequently  seen  amoDg  the  hie- 
roglyphics. 

The  lance-rest,  represented  as  in  He¬ 
raldry,  and  the  bridle,  appear  among  the 
sculptures  in  the  temple  of  Tentyra.  Drops 
of  water,  among  the  symbolic  writers,  were 
expressed  in  the  same  shape  as  in  the  gouttes 
of  Heraldry  ;  and  when  coloured  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  red  (in  heraldry,  Gules),  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  tomb  of  Psammis,  doubtlessly 
implied  the  same  thing,  viz.  drops  of  blood. 
The  scaling-ladders  and  crenated  battle¬ 
ments  of  heraldry  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  the  Egyptian  temples.  A  sceptre  of  the 
most  modem  kind,  surmounted  with  jicurs 
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Je  l is,  is  observed.  The  baronial  rnronw. 
with  halls,  is  also  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  the 
coronet  of  Memnon  (at  the  British  M»“ 
seum),  composed  of  erect  serpents  and  ballsy 
is  a  near  example.  So  are  the  Bishop’s  miu 
tre  and  the  crosier,  both  of  which  are  <‘feca- 
sionally  carried  by  Osiris.  The  pa-fhnn  is 
an  admitted  Egyptian  symbol,  derived 
through  St.  Anthony,  the  Coptic  ascetic, 
to  the  Christian  episcopacy.  The  cross  • 
keys  of  St.  Peter  himself  belonged  to  H<v- 
rus,  Mithra,  and  Hecate,  and  ate  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  invention  ;  from  Egyjrt  they  descended 
to  the  Druids,  a  cognate  branch  of  the  Mtt- 
gian  and  Memphian  priesthood.  The  synv 
hot  of  the  first  Christians  was  indeed  a  fish, 
and  thence  they  were  called  Pisciculi. 

The  most  leading  symbol  of  Heraldry,  a. 
dragon,  was  that  which  figured  most  amowg 
the  hieroglyphics.  To  this  source  may  he- 
traced  the  famous  Urgunda  of  the  Mexicans  , 
the  great  serpent  depicted  on  the  Chinese 
banner,  and  the  sea-snake  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians.  It  became  a  substitute,  after  Tra¬ 
jan’s  Dacian  war,  for  the  eagle  of  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  and  passed  from  them  to  several  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  But  among  none  was  it  so 
great  a  favourite  as  among  our  British  pro¬ 
genitors.  It  was  the  banner  of  the  Mer¬ 
cian,  East  Anglian  and  West  Saxon  Kings. 
It  was  borne  by  Cadwallo  and  the  Kings  of 
Wales,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Henry 
VII.  and  by  him  it  was  introduced  into  the 
English  arms.  It  was  the  favourite  symbol 
of  the  Druids,  who  built  their  great  temple 
of  Abury  in  the  form  of  a  winged  serpent ; 
and,  like  the  Orientals,  represented  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  in  the  universe, 
under  the  form  of  two  dragons  contending 
for  an  egg.  It  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  armorial  bearings  of  London  and 
Dublin.  According  to  the  heralds,  it  was 
borne  by  the  Milesian  Kings  of  Ireland  ; 
and,  during  the  crusades,  was  considered  as 
the  symbol  of  the  whole  British  nation. 

Egyptian  Sarcophagus. 

Within  these  few  years  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties  have  become  a  principal  object  of  trade 
at  Marseilles,  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
and  whence  was  obtained  the  magnificent 
sarcophagus  from  Alexandria,  which  has 
since  reached  Paris.  This  monument  is 
eijrht  feet  in  length,  about  two  and  a  half 
in  height,  and  three  and  a  half  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  it  is  a  little  narrow  towards  the 
feet,  and  terminates  in  a  square  edge  on  the 
end,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
round  at  the  opposite  extremity;  that  is, 
at  the  end  near  the  head.  The  upper  part  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  border  of  hierogly¬ 
phics,  and  is  separated  from  the  lower  part, 
on  each  of  the  four  fronts,  by  a  carved  streak 
or  broad  line  ;  a  carving  of  tile  same  de¬ 
scription  supports  and  surrounds  the  figures 
which  forrrt  the  edgfsvifi£fc  efi  the  boifyuf 
the  sarcophagus;  ami  tre  rft  the’  proportion 
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of  about  eighteen  inches.  On  the  end 
next  the. head,  that  is,  on  the  convex  front, 
t lte re  are  five  figures,  two  of  which  are  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Below  these  two,  near  the 
middle,  and  immediately  below  the  carving 
which  surrounds  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip¬ 
tions,  is  engraved  the  figure  of  a  scaraboeus 
within  an  engrailed  disk.  Triangular  bodies 
placed  in  twelve  rows,  to  the  number  of 
five  in  eaqh  row,  seem  to  fall  like  drops  of 
nvin  from  this  disk.  Though  these  trian¬ 
gles,  or  drops,  do  not  increase  in  number, 
as  they  do  in  size  and  in  width  of  space  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  more  removed  from  the 
disk,  the  last  rows  become  more  separated 
from  each  other,  and  the  whole  viewed  to¬ 
gether  resemble  the  shape  of  a  fan.  On 
the  plain  surface  which  occupies  the  foot  of 
the  sarcophagus,  there  are  only  two  princi¬ 
pal  figures,  which  arc  surrounded  with  em¬ 
blems  or  hieroglyphics ;  these  are  two  jac¬ 
kals  or  wolves  placed  facing  each  other,  and 
resting  each  of  them  on  a  pedestal.  The 
long  sides  of  the  monument  represent  a  sort 
of  procession,  composed  of  mystical  figures, 
the  greater  number  of  which  have  heads  of 
animals:  their  legs  are  closely  jointed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  knife- 
shaped  instrument  so  common  in  Egyptian 
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symbols.  They  all  face  the  head  of  the 
sarcophagus ;  and  at  the  extremity,  near 
the  part  where  the  surface  begins  to  curve, 
a  figure  with  the  head  of  a  man,  and  its  legs 
spread  wide,  and  turned  in  n  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  seem  ns  if  waiting  to  receive  those  who 
form  the  procession.  Rows  of  hierogly¬ 
phics  hang  down  from  the  upper  border  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  figures.  The  weight 
is  about  six  thousand  pounds,  and  the  lid 
almost  equally  heavy.  It  is  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  shape,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity;  it  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  and 
its  surface  forms  nine  longitudinal  mould¬ 
ings,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  horizon¬ 
tal,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  a  hierogly¬ 
phical  inscription.  Tenons  have  been  left 
in  the  two  small  sides  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  lid  to  he  placed  on  the  urn* 
The  material  is  hard  stone,  of  a  very  fine 
grain ;  the  ground  is  a  dark  green,  like  the 
shade  of  bronze,  and  is  marked  with  dark 
red  spots.  In  addition  to  these  spots, 
which  are  spread  almost  uniformly  over  the 
entire  sarcophagus,  it  is  shaded  in  three  or 
four  places  by  broad  streaks  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  which  also  extend  wholly  over  it :  these 
variations  serve  to  relieve  the  dark  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  ground  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


Extemporaneous  Lines  to  Mr.  W .  Hersee, 
on  receiving  from  him  a.  pair  of  Specta¬ 
cles,  accompanied  by  some  Verses.  By  the 
late  YV,  Hayley,  Esq.  the  Biographer  of 

Cowper. 

MY  double  thanks  accept,  my  friend. 

For  two  pure  sources  of  delight ; 

Not  only  perfect  eyes  you  send, 

But  with  those  eyes  a  pleasing  sight ! 

For  such  your  verse  we  truly  find — 

Where  Nature  reigns  with  graceful  art ; 
Speaking  at  once  a  cultured  mind. 

And,  Nature’s  gift,  a  feeling  heart. 


Lines  addressed  to  the  River  Derwent,  on  the 
Author  s  departure  to  America,  in  1800. 

■yiTHILE  the  broad  Sun’s  retiring  beam, 
With  purple  paints  each  well-known 
view, 

I  hail  thy  banks,  dear  native  stream. 

Thy  much-lov’d  banks,  and  bid  adieu. 

Ah  long  ere  yet  the  green  hill’s  side, 

Where  fragrant  breezes  love  to  play  ; 

The  cowslip  dale,  and  woodlands  wide. 

Again  shall  tempt  my  feet  to  stray  ! 

Yet  oft  8 hall  faithful  Memory  tell, 

While  the  blue  Ocean  rolls  between, 

Of  each  sweet  scene  I  love  so  well  j 
And  fill  the  hours  that  intervene. 


My  soul  each  day  my  voyage  explores 
With  rapture,  and  each  night  in  sleep 

I  go  to  visit  distant  shores, 

And  cross  the  unseen  hoary  deep. 

Fancy,  gay  spirit,  never  coy, 

With  magic  spell  now  brings  to  view 

Her  varied  scenes  of  future  joy, 

And  ready  Hope  declares  them  true. 

But  flattering  Hope  no  longer  cheers, 

And  Fancy’s  blooming  visions  fly. 

When  I  behold  my  Mother’s  tears, 

And  mark  my  Father’s  mournful  eye. 

Now  every  tree,  each  haunt,  and  all 
The  lovely  scene  seem  doubly  fair. 

My  sportive  hours  of  youth  recall ; 
Delightful  times,  devoid  of  care. 

Dear  native  stream,  whose  peaceful  tide 
Is  yet  unknown  to  Poet’s  lay ; 

No  more  adown  thy  waves  I  glide. 

Me  rougher  waves  thall  bear  away. 

The  Sun’s  last  rays  forsake  the  glade, 
While  echoing  rings  the  Curfew  bell; 

Mild  Eve  extends  her  pensive  shade. 

Dear  native  stream,  farewell,  farewell. 

Richmond ,  Aug.  15.  Leo. 

THE  SOUL. 

HOW  mysterious  is  the  Soul ! 

The  seat  of  Misery  and  of  Bliss  ! 

Wonders  extend  from  pole  to  pole — 

Yet  none  so  great  as  this. 


it 
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It  is  an  ever-living  flame, 

With  pow’r  expansive  as  the  skies  — 

It  lives  in  every  hujnan  fmttie 
Unseen  by  human  eyes. 

O  how  mysterious  is  the  Soul  ! 

The  conscious  witness  of  a  God, 

Who  sees  the  wide  creation  roll 
Obedient  to  His  nod  l 

Those  who  deny  His  pow’r,  as  well 
Their  own  existence  may  deny  ; 

And — ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  tell — 

The  Soul  can  never  die  !  W.  IIeiisee. 


SONNET  TO  DIFFIDENCE. 

Inscribed  to  my  Children. 

gPIRIT  of  gentleness  !  delightful  pow’r  ! 

Sweet  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  youthful 
heart , 

Oe’r  thy  young  breast  no  clouds  of  discord 
low’r, 

But  Peace  and  Joy  their  influence  impart. 

Virtue  and  Innocence  unite  with  thee, 

And  thou  art  bless’d  by  Him  who  reigns 
above ; 

For  He  who  knows  the  heart  delights  to  see 

The  blush  of  Diffidence — the  smile  of 
Love ! 

O  bless  my  children  thro’  the  paths  of  Life  ! 

To  pious  feelings  let  their  minds  be  giv’n  ; 

And,  when  they  leave  the  scenes  of  mortal 
strife, 

Their  happy  spirits  will  ascend  to  Heav’n. 

Tills  is  the  Parent’s  prayer  :  may  nought 
destroy 

His  children’s  prospects  of  eternal  joy  ! 

W.  Hersee. 


LINES  AFTER  VISITING  INDIA. 

J^ONS  of  the  frigid  North,  away  ! 

Ye  shall  not  judge  the  ardent  lay 
Bv  beaming  suns  inspir’d  ; 

When  Fancy  fed  on  views  sublime, 

And  souls  congenial  to  the  clime 
My  kindred  song  admir’d. 

Born  where  along  Italia’s  skies 
The  Sun  in  cloudless  splendour  flies 
I  breath’d  poetic  fire  ; 

Beside  Vauclusia’s  fount  I  slept, 

O’er  Virgil’s  sacred  bay  I  wept, 

I  sung  to  Tasso’s  lyre. 

A.  child  I  lay  on  Amo’s  3ide, 

And  saw  the  ■silver  Naiad  glide 
To  lave  Lorenko’s  towers. 

The  velvet  pansie  form’d  my  bed, 

The  olive  waving  o’er  my  head 

Strew’d  me  with  snowy  flowers. 

I’ve  seen  the  marble  domes  expand, 

The  wonders  of  Palladio’s  hand, 

Built  for  a  race  sublime  ; 

There  echoing  thro’  the  princely  walls, 
I’te  heard  tile  swell  and  dying  falls 
Of  music’s  thrilling  chime. 
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Majestic  Florence,  seat  divine, 

When. shall  I  view  again  thy  shrine? 

i  There  7'itian’s  colours  flame  ; 

Urbino’s  awful  forms  are  there, 

And  sculpture  still  in  mute  despair 
Adores  the  sea-horn  Dame. 

Taught  by  the  storied  arch  or  urn 
Sacred  to  ancient  worth,  to  spurn 
At  souls  of  baser  hue, 

How  wept  I  when  thy  hallyw’d  earth 
Parent  of  science,  taste,  and  worth. 

Receiv’d  my  last  adieu. 

I’ve  seen  the  burning  suns  of  Ind 
Condense  the  almond’s  turgid  rind. 

The  odorous  nard  refine  ; 

Th’  anana’s  pulp,  nectareous  swell. 

And  in  the  cocoa’s  ample  shell 
Secrete  the  milky  wine. 

I  rov’d  on  Arcot’s  sandy  shore. 

And  heard  the  distant  lion  roar, 

Driv’n  from  his  promis’d  spoil  ; 

I  trod  the  jungle’s  deep  recess, 

And  trembled  lest  my  feet  should  press 
The  serpent’s  twisted  coil. 

Where,  by  a  thousand  rivers  fed 
Swift  Ganges  fills  his  spacious  bed, 

I  pac’d  the  hallow’d  sod  ; 

While  self-devoted  widows  flam’d. 

And  tortur’d  Fakirs,  blind  and  muim’d. 
Appeas’d  their  cruel  god. 

Orissa’s  sullen  genius  cull’d 
Her  poppy  wreaths,  no  torpor  lull’d 
My  bosom’s  ardent  glow  ; 

Where  base  Ambition’s  selfish  aim 
Enkindles  discord’s  endless  flame 
1  felt  Love’s  nobler  woe. 

Yet  life’s  dull  calm  delights  not  me  ; 

The  rushing  storm,  the  swelling  sea, 

Suit  my  august  desires; 

Give  me  the  cavern’s  horrid  maze. 

The  hutting  precipice,  the  blaze 
Of  pale  volcanic  fires. 

Thus  too  in  man,  creation’s  prime, 

I  gaze  but  on  those  forms  sublime 
Which  hold  a  lofty  soul  ; 

Thus  noble  Avondel  I  see 
Greatness  personified  in  thee, 

And  own  its  full  controul. 


CANZONE. 


!  say  not  dearest  Woman’s  Jove  > 

J  ’iQ  PflJ  fll  vi 

Is  changeful  as  the  running. stream. 

Or  that  her  feeling  heart  can  prove 
So  faithless  as  the  passing  dream. 

The  tear  which  sorrow  bids  to  flow 
Or  silent  grief  pours  from  her  eye.. 

No  other  breast  but  her’s  can  know 
The  spell  which  mov’d  the  gentle  sigh. 

Oh  !  say  not  Woman  false  can  prove 
When  love  breathes  forth  his  lay, 

( >h  !  say  ’tis  Man’s  inconstant  love 
Fair  Woman’s  gentle  heart  doth  sway. 

HISTORICAL 
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FRANCE. 

Amongst  the  liberal  parties,  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  old  regime,  tliere  seems  to 
prevail  a  terror  of  Jesuitism.  Of  all  topics, 
it  is  the  most  awkward  or  peiilous  that  could 
be  touched  on  in  a  mixed  company.  The 
word  “  Jesuit”  instantly  excites  fear  and 
trembling,  or  a  violent  sortie  against  the 
crimes  and  dangers  of  the  order  past  and 
present.  Such  is  the  hatred  and  terror 
with  which  the  Liberals  are  inspired  by  the 
Jesuits,  that  contrary  to  their  own  theories, 
they  take  part  with  the  Anti-Catholic  side 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  Persons  in  clerical 
costume,  and  especially  friars  and  students, 
have  within  a  few  years  increased  vastly, 
both  in  the  capital,  and  the  principal  towns 
of  the  departments.  In  Paris  they  are  met 
in  the  streets  at  every  turning,  and  seen 
grouped,  like  rooks,  with  their  black  sordid 
uniforms,  in  the  fields  outside  the  barrier. 
At  Rouen  they  have  multiplied  excessively, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  ;  and  at  Amiens  they 
have  a  large  College,  in  which  there  are 
some  English  and  Irish  students.  Another 
curious  circumstance  relating  to  the  Je¬ 
suits,  is  the  hatred  borne  them  by  the  rest 
of  the  French  clergy.  The  priests  cannot 
keep  their  tempers,  if  the  Jesuits  he  hut 
named.  The  latter  were  so  well  aware  of 
the  odium  attached  to  their  name,  that  they 
abandoned  it,  and  assumed  that  of  Peres  de 
la  Foi — Fathers  of  the  Faith.  But  the  old 
name  sticks  to  them,  and  will  not  he  allowed 
to  drop. 

SPAIN. 

The  revolt  of  Bessieres,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  deposition  of  Ferdinand  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the  throne, 
was  not  an  unconnected  event.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  intelligence  of  an  insurrection  in 
Valencia,  headed  by  Gen.  Chambo,  and  one 
in  La  Mancha,  excited  by  General  Locho. 
Ortiguela,  in  the  province  of  Burgos,  and 
another  Chief  in  the  province  of  Grenada, 
have  followed  the  example  of  Locho,  and 
proclaimed  Charles  V.  On  the  26'th  of 
September  the  Royal  Consultative  Junta  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  presented  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  an  Exposition  on  the  arduous  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  Spain  Is  at  present  placed. 

The  Custom-houses  in  Spain  now  pro¬ 
duce  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
clerks  employed  in  them ;  and  such  is  the 
penury  of  the  state,  that  all  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Madrid,  depending  upon  the 
public  revenue,  have  been  closed. 

I L  ''if  t-i 


ITALY. 

Intelligence  from  Rome,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  states  that  his  Holiness  has 
named  Mr.  Calandrelli,  a  celebrated  astro¬ 
nomer,  a  Canon  in  the  Church  of  St.  John 
di  Lateran,  dispensing  him  from  attending 
in  the  chair.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  exiles,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  environs,  have  received  from  their 
Sovereign  permission  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

On  the  18th  of  August  a  law  respecting 
the  Censorship  of  the  Presjj  was  published. 
A  Council  of  Revision,  consisting  of  four 
Members  of  each  of  the  five  Colleges  of  the 
University,  is  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  works  intended  to  he  printed, 
to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  that  may 
lead  to  disputes  with  a  foreign  Government. 
This  Council  is  also  to  revise  all  public  in¬ 
scriptions.  All  printers  and  booksellers  are 
to  procure,  within  a  month’s  time,  licences 
to  continue  their  business,  and  annually  to 
deliver  in  a  list  of  the  prohibited  hooks 
which  they  have  in  their  possession.  Pro¬ 
hibited  books  are  to  he  delivered  to  the 
public  libraries,  the  inspectors  of  which  are 
to  have  a  part  of  the  fines  imposed  on  the 
transgressors  of  the  law.  No  private  presses 
will  be  allowed. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  gold  mines  are  represented 
as  likely  to  become  very  productive.  Not 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  this 
precious  metal  are  expected  to  be  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Among 
the  mines  discovered  on  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  one  gold,  and  the  other  platina,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  gold  mine  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1824,  by  M.  Soiridoff.  It  is 
situated  in  the  district  of  Zlatuust,  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  in  the  province  of 
Zroitsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouya,  two 
versts  from  the  Coppermine  of  Polikoff.  In 
100  pounds  of  sand  it  gives  from  1^  to  14 
zalotuiks  of  gold.  The  mine  has  not  been 
much  examined.  On  June  the  14fch  the 
sand  was  first  washed,  and  in  two  days  1  p. 
8st.  zolotuiks  of  gold  were  obtained.  On 
account  of  its  abundance,  this  mine  has 
been  called  Blahodatne.  The  platina  mine, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  is  in  the 
district  of  Goroblahadat,  government  of 
Perm,  two  versts  from  Kouchversk,  and  12 
from  the  Isa.  It  was  discovered  last  March. 
The  metallic  sand  lies  about  one  archive 
and  a  half  below  the  surface,  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  strata  is  about  two  archives  and 
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a  half.  In  five  pouds  of  the  sand  half  a 
zolotuik  of  gold  and  five  parts  of  platina 
liave  been  obtained.  'JTic  strata  has  been 
examined  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  is 
found  to  be  very  rich,  containing  at  least  ten 
zolotniks  of  metal  to  every  100  pouds. 
During  this  year  33  strata  of  gold  sand  have 
l>een  found  in  private  property  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Perm,  which  in  general  give 
one  zolotnik  of  metal  to  the  100  pouds. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  belonging  to 
M.  Demidoff,  and  to  the  heirs  ofM.  Pierre 
Yakouileff.  The  latter  gave  from  four  to 
five  zolotuiks  of  gold  to  the  100  pouds. 
Traces  of  gold  have  also  been  discovered  on 
the  estate  of  M.  Mias,  merchant,  at  Rotsoff, 
situated  in  the  district  of  Kourgam,  govern  ¬ 
ment  of  Tobolsk. 

In  consequence  of  a  report  from  the 
Finance  Minister,  the  Emperor  lias  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  establishment  in  Moscow  of  a 
Technological  Institution,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  sciences  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Young  people  in  a  liberal  condition,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  are  to 
be  admitted  into  it,  and  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  gratuitously. 

The  Russians  are  not  now  allowed  to  go 
and  study  in  a  foreign  country,  until  they 
have  attended  for  at  least  three  years  one  of 
the  Russian  universities.  Young  men  are 
not  admitted  into  the  army  until  they  have 
undergone  examination  at  one  of  these 
universities. 

GREECE. 

According  to  advices  from  Corfu  of  the 
17th  of  September,  corroborated  by  the 
Greek  Chronicle  from  Missolonghi  of  the 
4th  September,  it  appears  that  the  Greeks 
made  a  sally  which  spread  great  confusion 
among  the  invaders,  and  in  this  engagement 
the  Turks  lost  700  men.  One  of  their  bat¬ 
teries  was  also  entirely  destroyed.  The 
Greeks  had  20  killed  and  40  wounded.  The 
letters  from  Missolonghi  also  state,  that 
Ibrahim  Pacha  has  again  lost,  in  different 
engagements,  800  Arabs,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  abandoned  his  troops  ut  Trippolizza, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  Neocastro.  Mis¬ 
solonghi  has  again  been  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  &c.  Fresh  victories  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  added,  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
Island  of  Candia,  which  will  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt’s  sending  his  newly 
threatened  expedition.  The  above  is  said 
to  be  confirmed  by  letters  from  Leghorn  of 
the  8d  October,  mentioning,  in  addition, 
that  Admiral  Miaulis,  with  thirty-two  ves¬ 
sels,  was  cruising  between  the  coasts  of 
Albania  and  those  of  the  Morea,  waiting  to 
intercept  the  Egyptian  fleet. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  official  details  of  the  capture  of  Ar- 
rncan  have  reached  this  country.  It  ap¬ 
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pears  from  them  that  the  enemy  made  little 
resistance,  and  that  our  loss  was  only  32 
killed,  and  122  wounded.  Arracan  is  the 
capital  of  a  very  extensive  territory  of  the 
same  name,  constituting  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  kingdoms  of  the  Burman  empire. 
Another  of  the  integral  states  of  this  empire 
(the  kingdom  of  Assam)  has  long  since 
submitted  to  our  authority ;  and  Cachar 
and  Pegu,  subordinate  states  of  the  same 
rank,  have  manifested  unequivocally  their 
disposition  to  declare  for  England  against 
their  late  tyrant.  A  letter  from  Calcutta, 
of  30th  May,  mentions  that  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Arracan  had  fallen  into  our 
possession  subsequently  to  the  taking  of  the 
capital,  and  that  the  determination  had  been 
formed  by  the  Governor-General  to  annex 
the  entire  province  to  our  Indian  empire,  as 
a  security  for  the  good  behaviour  in  future 
of  his  Burmese  Majesty;  which  purpose 
would  be  effectually  answered  by  its  pos¬ 
session,  as  the  province  lines  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  westward. 

While  these  transactions  at  Arracan  were 
carrying  on  in  the  western  pa»t  of  the  empire. 
General  Cotton,  with  a  comparatively  small 
force,  attacked  the  Burmese  General,  called 
Malia  Bundoolah,  in  the  south.  Maha 
Bundoolah  with  a  large  force  (some  say  14, 
some  30,000  fighting  men)  defended  Dona- 
bew,  a  place  strongly  stockaded,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  100  cannon.  General  Cotton 
was  repulsed  in  the  first  instance,  hut  being 
joined  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  Gen. 
M‘Creagh,  Donabew  was  taken,  and  Bun- 
doolah’s  army  dispersed.  Official  intelli¬ 
gence  from  India  comunicates  the  important 
fact,  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  entered 
Prome  without  opposition  on  the  2®th 
April,  after  having  made  himself  master  of 
Donabew.  Overtures  indicating  a  real  de¬ 
sire  for  peace,  bad  been  made  by  the  Court 
of  Ava  ;  the  war  party  at  Court  being  left, 
as  was  supposed,  without  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  hostilities. 

AFRICA. 

We  are  enabled  (says  the  Glasgow  Cou¬ 
rier)  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
important  particulars  regarding  Major  Clnp- 
perton’s  discoveries  in  Africa.  From  the 
information  which  he  obtained,  he  considers 
it  certain  that  the  mighty  Niger  terminates 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  Sockatoo,  the  capital 
of  a  considerable  state,  and  at  which  place 
he  turned  back,  is  situated  in  12  degrees 
North  latitude,  and  in  about  7  degrees  East 
longitude,  and  upon  a  river  which  flows 
west  by  it,  into  the  Joliba  (the  Niger)  of 
Mr.  Park,  distant  about  40  miles  from  the 
city  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  ofStock- 
atoo  told  Major  Clapperton  that  they  traded 
up  the  Joliba  with  Timbuctoo,  and  down  it 
with  the  Europeans  who  frequented  tire  sea 
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coasts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Upon 
turning  to  a  map  of  Africa,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  Sockatoo  is  about  four  hund¬ 
red  miles  from  Timbuctoo,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  Rio  de  Formosa,  very 
near  Bouta,  where  Park  lost  his  life.  It  is 
with  considerable  satisfaction  we  are  enabled 
to  state  that,  by  the  activity  and  attention 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  Major  Laing  has 
l>een  furnished  with  an  abstract  of  Major 
Clappcrton’s  important  discoveries  to  guide 
him  in  his  researches  and  his  journey,  and 
that  this  abstract  reached  him  a  few  days 
before  he  left  Tripoli.  lie  is  by  this  time 
at  or  near  Timbuctoo,  and  has  taken  with 
him  four  or  five  carpenters,  blacks,  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  order  to  assist 
in  building  a  vessel  (of  sufficient  strength 
to  pass  the  rapids  in  safety)  at  Timbuctoo, 
in  which  he  means  to  descend  the  Niger  to 
the  sea.  The  period  of  the  year,  and  the 
state  of  his  health  are  such  as  leave  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  his  early  and  complete 
success.  It  is  calculated  that  he  might  be 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin  by  the  month  of 
March  next;  but,  taking  into  account  the 
delay  and  difficulty  of  travelling  in  Africa, 
whether  by  land  or  by  water,  we  think  this 
period  too  early. 

An  English  establishment  has  been  form¬ 
ed  in  the  island  of  Mombassa,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  where  a  trade  in  ivory  and 
gum  copal  is  extensively  carried  on.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Capt.  \\  .  F.  Owen,  of  the  Leven, 
who  has  two  surveying  ships  under  his  or¬ 
ders,  put  in  there  in  February  1824  for 
water,  when  lie  found  the  place  under  strict 
blockade  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat’s  vessels. 
On  his  landing,  the  chiefs  and  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place  escorted  him  to  the 
castle,  when  they  solicited  from  him  per¬ 
mission  to  put  themselves  under  the  flag 
and  paternal  government  of  His  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth ;  with  which  request 
Captain  Owen  complied  (until  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  should  he  known),  as  a  measure 
most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  total  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast,  where 
it  had  beeu  carried  on  to  a  most  lamentable 
excess.  Lieut.  Emery,  R.  N.,  with  a  party 
of  men,  was  left  in  command,  since  which 
several  dows  have  been  captured,  the  poor 
.slaves  released,  and  the  cargoes  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  consisting  of  grain,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
ivory,  restored  to  the  owners.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  this  new  establishment  (ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  private  letter  just  received) 
must  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers  : — 

((  Mombassa  is  an  island  in  4°  3'  South 
Lut.,  and  39°  4  U  Eaot  Long,  about  14 
miles  in  circumference,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  two  rivers,  distant  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  main  about  two  hundred  yards ; 
at  low  water  you  arc  able  to  walk  across  :  it 
is  very  fertile  and  very  high.  It  was  at  one 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese, 
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who  fortified  the  place  very  strongly ;  but 
now  the  fortifications  are  going  fast  to' 
decay,  they  having  boon  driven  out  by  thd 
Arabs  in  the  year  1720  ;  amd  I  firmly  believe 
that  nothing  has' been  done  to  the  battle¬ 
ments  sine'e  that  time.  The  Arabs  me  now 
intermarried  with  the  Sochilles,  the  native' 
tribe  of  the  place.  The  harbours  are  very 
fine:  the  chief  commerce  is  ivory  and  gum 
copal,  which  articles  are  brought  into  the 
island  by  an  inland  tribe  called  Whanekas. 
On  the  main  we  have  numbers  of  wild 
beasts,  but  none  on  the  island,  excepting 
hyaenas  :  the  hippopotami  are  in  great  num¬ 
bers  up  the  rivers.” 

1  he  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  put  to  the 
sword  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Mekenez,  aud  entirely  destroyed  the 
city,  in  consequence  of  the  late  revolt.  His 
Majesty  has  recently  assumed  an  attitude 
rather  more  ludicrous  than  alarming,  by 
threatening  to  declare  war  against  all  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  who  have  not  Consuls  at  his 
court ! 

UNITED  STATES. 

New  York  papers  of  the  26'th  of  Sept, 
contain  information  calculated  to  excite 
much  reflection.  It  appears  that  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  has  been  re-established  in 
America,  with  the  sanction,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  A  beautiful  and  valuable  tract 
called  Grand  Island,  a  few  miles  below  the 
port  of  Buffalo,  in  the  Niagara  River,  has 
been  purchased  in  part  by  the  friends  of 
Major  Noah,  of  New  York,  avowedly  to 
offer  it  as  an  asylum  for  his  brethren  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  who  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  much  oppressed.  It  is  intended 
to  erect  upon  the  island  a  city  of  refuge 
called  Ararat,  for  the  revival  of  the  Jewish 
government,  after  the  dispersion  of  that 
ancient  and  wealthy  people  for  nearly  2,000 
years;  and  Major  Noah  is  to  be  named 
Governor  and  Judge  of  Israel.  He  issued  a 
very  pompous  proclamation  on  the  occasion. 

A  school  has  been  established  at  the  New 
York  Navy -yard,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct¬ 
ing  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  of  rigging  a  ship. 
The  old  steam-ship  Robert  Fulton,  lias  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  her  engine 
taken  out  altogether.  Sailors  when  first 
employed  are  put  on  hoard,  when  competent 
masters  decide  whether  they  are  qualified  as 
seamen.  If  unacquainted  with  the  different 
duties,  they  are  to  receive  the  necessary 
instruction,  and  to  be  kept  at  work  in 
making,  arranging,  and  taking  down  the 
different  parts  of  the  rigging,  until  wanted 
for  service  on  board  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Navy.  Every  month  the  Fulton  is  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  full-rigged  ship, 
and  again  that  of  a  dismasted  one. 

The  American  papers  describe  a  mo&t  tre¬ 
mendous 
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mendous  fire  in  tli£  woods,  in  the  back 
settlements  ofthe  West,  30  miles  in  extent 
one  wav,  and  many  miles  the  other. 

MEXICO. 

An  important  document  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mexico, 
respecting  the  interference  of  the  head  of 
the  Church  in  the  civil  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  and  it  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
Mexicans  are  such  bigotted  Catholics,  that 
they  do  not  permit  the  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  within  their  territory.  This  paper 
is  moderate  in  its  language,  but  firm  in 
purpose,  and  traces,  with  a  vigorous  hand, 
the  limits  between  civil  authority  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  usurpation.  It  strips  his  Holiness 
of  that  dangerous  prerogative  by  which  his 
predecessors  pretended  to  free  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  by  which  he  himself 
now  offers  to  patch  up  a  claim  of  allegiance 
for  Ferdinand.  In  the  declaration  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  the  Pope  is  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  the  Deus  in  terris,  that 
any  attention  to  his  commands  in  civil  or 
political  matters  is  declared  rebellion  against 
the  state,  for  which  no  alliance  to  the  Tiara 
can  obtain  pardon. 

MEXICAN  MINING. 

Part  of  a  company  of  Americans  and 
Mexicans  who  left  Santa  Fe  about  the  1st 
of  June  last,  arrived  in  Franklin  Missouri, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  with  nearly  500  mules 
and  horses.  The  company,  after  leaving 
Santa  Fe,  pursued  a  route  not  travelled  here¬ 
tofore.  Leaving  Santa  Miguel,  they  crossed 
the  Canadian  ford  of  the  Arkanses  River,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  Table  Mountains, 
and  then  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Little  Arkanses, 
whereabout  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  party 
were  dispatched  to  procure  buffalo  meat. 
About  two  hours  after  their  absence,  the 
Indians  ran  in  among  the  horses,  but  mani¬ 
fested  no  hostile  intentions,  continually 
crying  out,  “  Wash  ashes,  Wash  ashes,” 
and  others  endeavouring  to  frighten  off  the 
horses  by  their  hallooing  and  running  among 
them,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  so 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  animals  were 
driven  off  in  despite  of  every  exertion  to 
prevent  them.  Some  men  were  sent  out  to 
recover  them,  and  they  succeeded  in  re¬ 
gaining  one  drove  of  sixty-three  horses  and 
mules ;  the  others  were  retaken  by  the 
Indians.  The  men  who  were  sent  for  the 
buffaloes,  were  also  taken  to  the  Indians’ 
camp,  and  were  robbed  and  treated  by  them 
very  roughly.  The  Indians  had  two  or  three 
hundred  warriors  in  the  camp.  Many  of 
whom  appeared  disposed  to  provoke  some 
difference,  so  that  they  might  find  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  taking  all  the  property,  and  per¬ 
haps  murdering  all  the  party.  The  whole 
company,  however,  submitted  to  the  most 


violent  outrages  rather  than  resent  them,  as 
resistance  would  be  madness,  there  being 
0’  or  700  Indian  warriors,  to  about  12  or 
15  effective  men  in  the  company.  The 
Indians,  therefore,  plundered  the  camp  of 
what  was  of  value. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  private 
letter  from  Mexico,  dated  July  9,  18£b  ;  it^ 
contents  are  of  some  interest,  particularly  m 
reference  to  the  progress  which  is  making 
in  working  the  several  mines  belonging  t<> 
the  different  Companies  formed  in  this 
country : — 

“  You  will  express  surprise,  j>erhap§,  at 
my  nut  sending  you  more  political  nctvs, 
but  it  is  only  because  there  is  none  to  send. 
The  Congress,  it  is  expected,  will  meet  on 
the  first  of  next  month,  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  may  find  some  gossip  to  send  you,  X 
find  this  city  more  agreeable  as  a  residence 
than  any  part  of  South  America  I  have  Beeh  in. 

“  I  have  been  naturally  led,  since  I  have 
been  here,  to  make  some  comparison  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  that  other  section 
of  South  (or,  I  should  say,  Spanish)  Ame¬ 
rica,  of  which,  as  you  are  awrare,  I  know  the 
most — I  mean  Colombia;  and  I  should  say, 
that  although,  as  regards  their  separation 
from  Spain,  it  is  as  complete  in  the  oue 
country  as  in  the  other ;  yet,  in  point  of 
national  energy  and  national  feeling  all  to¬ 
gether,  Colombia  is  more  advanced  than 
Mexico.  Fourteen  years  of  warfare,  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  suffering,  have  developed  and 
matured  a  national  character  in  Colombia  in 
a  greater  degree  than  has  occurred  here, 
precisely  because  the  same  causes  have  not 
prevailed  to  the  same  extent.  However, 
causes  of  a  different  kind  are  at  work  in  this 
country  now,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
tend  every  day  towards  its  advancement  in 
civilization.  The  principal  of  these,  and 
the  one  which  now'  engages  most  of  the 
public  attention,  is  the  working  of  the 
mines.  You  have  little  idea  in  England  of 
the  benefit  which  the  mining  districts  of 
Mexico  are  already  feeling  from  the  putting 
their  industry  in  motion.  All  the  people 
are  employed.  There  is  a  demand  every 
where  for  horses,  provisions,  iron,  paper, 
and  every  thing  that  the  miners  want  for 
their  operations.  The  three  principal  Eng¬ 
lish  Companies  have  apparently  taken  dif¬ 
ferent  courses  of  proceeding,  each  and  all  of 
which  are  the  subject  of  conversation  and 
criticism  here.  The  Real  del  Monte  Com¬ 
pany,  who  have  got  the  immense  mines  of 
Count  Regia,  go  upon  the  plan  of  employ¬ 
ing  steam-engines.  Their  engines  are  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  coast,  and  I  hear,  and  it  is  said 
they  expect  to  get  them  conveyed  to  the 
mines,  and  to  have  them  erected  and  be 
ready  for  work  by  next  spring.  The  question 
that  is  propounded  among  the  learned  in 
these  matters  ts,  whether,  after  the  engines 
have  got  to  work  and  done  their  business  by 
draining  the  mines,  the  same  result  could 
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pot  Lav's  been  obtained  by  the  means  of  the 
Cbuptry,  and  at  less  expense'  aud  with  less 
delay  than  by  steam-engines  ?  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  conveying  the  steam-engines,  and 
repairing  the  roads  for  that  purpose,  is 
very  great. 

te  The  Anglo-Mexican  Company,  which 
lias  its  mines  principally  in  Guanaxuato, 
has  followed  a  different  plan.  They  have 
adopted  the  Mexican  system  of  malacates, 
making  some  improvements  in  them  ;  and 
by  means  of  these  they  are  draining  the 
great  mine  of  Valenciana  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  tons  of  water  per  week.  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  astonished  to  find  the  power  of  these 
things.  Eight  of  them,  I  understand,  are 
now  established  on  the  great  shaft  of  Va¬ 
lenciana,  and  are  at  work  night  and  day. 
Each  matacale  takes  twelve  horses,  which 
are  relieved  every  six  hours.  The  expense 
must  be  great,  but  the  mine  is  yielding  ore 
every  week.  Both  this  Company  and  the 
Real  del  Monte  have  had  out  a  good  many 
Cornish  miners. 

<l  The  next  great  Company  is  the  United 
Mexican.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
Company,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  work 
entirely  with  the  means  of  the  country, 
capital  and  management  being  the  greatest 
articles  they  supply.  They  have  got  some 
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very  valuable  miues  in  Guanaxuato,  Zacate¬ 
cas,  and  other  districts. — The  whole  of 
these  Companies  are  under  excellent  ma¬ 
nagement.  The  one  last  mentioned,  the 
United,  is  under  the  direction  of  Don  Lucas 
Alaman,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a  man 
of  great  value  to  this  country — able,  up« 
right,  scientific,  and  with  a  great  turn  for 
mining.  He  is  assisted  by  one  or  two  Lon¬ 
don  merchants,  who,  with  him,  form  a 
Board  of  Management  here.  The  Anglo- 
Mexican  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  who  resides  at  Guanaxuato,  a 
gentleman  who,  some  time  since,  undertook 
the  working  of  the  King  of  Persia's  miues, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  that  country  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  he  received 
there.  He  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  exertion.  The  Real  del  Monte 
is  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Veitch,  an 
officer  of  engineers,  and  son  [brother]  of  a 
physician  in  London  of  that  name.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  very  able  man,  equal  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  is  very  much 
esteemed.  Besides  these  there  are  three  or 
four  other  smaller  Companies.  The  effect 
of  their  several  labours  must  be  soon  felt  in 
this  country,  and  I  gues3  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  it  is  felt  in  Europe.” 
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SCOTLAND. 

In  p.  266  we  stated  the  circumstance  of 
Dr.  Luscomb  being  consecrated  by  the 
Scottish  Bishops,  and  sent  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  a  recent  Institution  has 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  through  the  mu¬ 
nificent  bequest  of  a  lady,  amounting  to 
some  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  an  Episcopalian  Theological  Pro¬ 
fessorship,  to  be  enjoyed  by  an  A.M.  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Scottish  Bishops. 

Edinburgh  is  wonderfully  improving.  It 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  valuo  of  property  near  the  Canal  Ba¬ 
sin,  that  the  ground  which  these  and  some 
neighbouring  buildings  stand  upon,  was 
bought  a  few  years  ago  for  2,250/.  and  the 
feus  will  now  yield  1,000/.  per  annum.  A 
small  town  has  grown  up  here,  and  is  ra¬ 
pidly  extending.  The  Crescent,  and  the 
contiguous  tenements  in  progress  in  Castle- 
barnes,  will  accommodate  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  families/  or  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  persons ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of 
other  buildings  in  Orchardfield,  Grove- 
street,  Toll-cross,  the  Lothian  Road,  8m. 
This  increase  has  rendered  additional  church 
accommodation  necessary;  arid' a  meeting 
Was  held  a  few  days  ago,  to  treat  for  ground 
ior  the Rfctioh'of  a  new  chapel.  Tne  new 


buildings  on  the  West,  however.,  are  not 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal,  in 
Melville-st-reet,  Atholl-place,  Manor-street, 
St.  Cuthbert-street,  Walker-street,  such  a 
multitude  of  new  houses  have  sprung  up, 
that  a  person  who  has  not  visited  this  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  city  for  six  months,  finds  his  head 
bewildered  by  a  crowd  of  new'  streets,  squares, 
and  places,  of  whose  existence  he  had  no 
previous  intimation. 

The  injury  done  to  the  iron  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  the  colliers’  combination  is  strikingly 
evident,  from  the  fact  that  this  year  there  is 
fully  a  fourth  less  iron  made  in  this  country, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  coals, 
and  the  frequent  interruptions  rendering  it 
unsafe  for  the  iron-masters  to  prepare  iron¬ 
stone,  &c.  ;  and  several  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces  have  consequently  remained  vacant. 
The  consumption  of  pig-iron,  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  last  year  was  (>00,000  tons  :  of  this 
quantity,  Scotland  supplied  35,000  tons.  It 
is  understood  the  make  this  year  will  not  be 
above  500,000  tons. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Jesuits'  College  at  Stonyhurst. — The  Je¬ 
suits,  when  they  were  driven  from  Liege, 
and  tlieir  property  confiscated  at  the  Franca 
Revolution,  sought  an  asylum  in  England, 
and  were  presented  by  the  father,  or  gf/ifri'd- 

father 
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father  of  Mr.  \\  eld,  the  present  owner  of 
Lulworth-castle,  with  the  house  and  100 
neres  of  land,  at  Stony  hurst  in  Lancashire. 
They  have  siuce  purchased  100  more.  They 
are  also  tenants  for  no  inconsiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  land,  although  the  produce  of  the 
whole  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  their 
establishment.  I  he  society  consists  of  su¬ 
periors,  missionaries,  and  teachers.  The 
first  of  these  are  few  in  number ;  they  are 
the  governors  of  the  establishment,  and 
have  the  whole  direction  of  its  affairs.  One 
of  them  is  called  the  President.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  priests  who  officiate  in  different 
chapels  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  there 
is  no  resident  priest ;  and  are  also  ready  to 
succeed  or  assist  those  who  are  at  a  greater 
distance.  The  teachers  have  each  the  care 
of  a  particular  school,  nnd  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  one  who  is  called  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  studies.  There  are  also  what  are 
called  prefects,  who  have  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  scholars  at  their  studies,  their 
sports,  and  in  their  walks.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  about  200  ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  Irish,  but  there  are  foreigners,  we 
believe,  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  situation  of  one 
of  these  are  not  a  little  peculiar.  The  boy 
is  an  Armenian,  consequently,  we  suppose, 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  differs  considerably  from 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Hi3  pension,  or  board, 
is  paid  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  is,  of 
course,  a  Mahometan.  He  is  consigned  to 
a  Protestant  gentleman  in  Manchester,  who, 
strange  to  tell,  sends  him  to  be  educated  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  Stonv- 
hurst.  Koch  scholar  pays  50/.  per  annum. 
1  wo  hundred  (and  this  number  has  been 
sometimes  considerably  exceeded)  produce 
10,000/.  Their  real  property  may  be  va¬ 
lued  at  40,000/.,  including  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Weld,  and  what  they  have  themselves  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  buiid- 
ing.  '1  heir  auntial  revenue  may  therefore 
not  unfairly  be  stated  at  12,000/.  Their 
gains  must  have  been  very  considerable  to 
enable  them  to  lay  out  80,000/.  in  about 
twenty  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are,  at  present,  at  all  be¬ 
low  the  general  average,  yet  they  are  soli¬ 
citing  subscriptions  towards  building  a  new 
chapel  (asking  for  the  contributions  even  of 
their  surgeon  and  physician),  to  which  they 
themselves  magnanimously  subscribe  300/. 
In  the  course  of  the  five  and  twentv  years 
that  Stonyhfirst  has  been  in  possession  of 
its  present  owners,  an  entire  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  majority  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  were  not  then  Roman  Catholics  ; 
the  preponderance  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants.  At  the  present  time  the  Pro¬ 
testants  are  reduced  to  less  than  one-seventh 
(it  the  whole  population  of  the  district.  Of 
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course,  the  “  College,”  as  it  is  called,  gives 
employment  in  one  way  or  other,  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  and  none  of  them  are 
Protestants.  Intermarriages  between  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  Protestant  fatniiies  have  l>oen 
most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and 
this  we  know  to  have  been  the  most  prolific 
source  of  what  they  term  conversions.  The 
refuse  meat  of  250  or  300  people,  the  cast¬ 
off  clothes  of  nearly  the  same  number  (for 
they  provide  the  scholars  with  an  uniform 
dress),  must  either  be  given  away  or  sold 
for  very  little  ;  and  it  is  the  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  nobody 
must  look  for  any  tiling  in  the  former  way 
of  disposal,  without,  occasionally  at  least, 
appearing  at  mass. 


Sept.  27.  That  great  work,  the  Darling¬ 
ton  and  Stockton  Railway,  was  formally 
opened  by  the  proprietors,  for  the  use  of 
the  publick.  It  is  a  single  railway  of  25 
miles  in  length,  and  will  open  the  London 
market  to  the  collieries  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  county  of  Durham,  as  well  as  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  obtaining  of  fuel  to  tlie  country 
along  its  line,  and  the  Northern  parts  of 
Yorkshire.  The  line  of  railway  extends 
from  the  collieries  in  a  direction  nearly 
from  West  to  East  from  Witton  Park  and 
Ethcrly,  near  West  Auckland,  to  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  with  branches  to  Darlington, 
Yarm,  &c.,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  mal¬ 
leable  iron  rails.  At  the  Western  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  line  a  deep  ravine  occurs,  at  the 
river  Gaundless,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
on  each  side  of  which,  permanent  steam- 
engines  are  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  goods  across  the  two  ridges. 

The  doctrines  of  that  fanatical  impostor 
Johanna  Southcott,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
continue  to  obtain  converts  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  of  late  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  where  a  man  named  John  Wroe  has 
been  preaching  and  enforcing  them.  Among 
other  things  this  man  intimated  that  the 
chief  means  of  obtaining  eternal  salvation 
was  to  wear  the  beard  unshaven,  for  (said 
he)  “  as  the  beard  lengthens,  so  the  faith 
strengthens.”  In  conformity  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  several  shipwrights  in  the  yard,  and 
others  who  are  among  the  converted,  have 
refused  to  allow  a  razor  to  touch  their 
elfins,  and  they  may  he  seen  at  their  daily 
employ  with  beards  like  those  of  Russian 
boors,  the  objects  of  merriment  to  their 
companions,  and  of  pity  to  the  more  en¬ 
lightened. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  gratifying  result  of  the  Quarter’s 
Revenue  has  surpassed  all  expectations. 
The  net  Revenue  in  1824  was  47, .‘>00, 092/. ; 
in  1825  it  was  4.9,7(>3,787/.  In  the  Cus¬ 
toms  there  is  an  increase  of  2,008,183/.; 

in 
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in  the  Stamps,  one  of  6*3,839/. ;  and  in  the 
Post  Office,  a  small  one  of  4,000/;  making 
altogether  2,106,022/. 

The  Gazette  of  OcL  4,  contains  a  Pro¬ 
clamation,  commanding  all  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  that  they  do  not  take  any  part  in 
the  contest  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  Greeks,  nor  infringe  the  Foreign  En¬ 
listment  law,  upon  pain  of  the  several  pe¬ 
nalties  imposed  by  the  said  Statute. 

Oct.  18.  This  evening  a  numerous  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Mechanics  of  Deptford,  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Mechanics’ 
Institution  in  that  populous  little  town. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
consented  to  become  the  President  of  the 
Society. — Dr.  Birkbeck  explained  to  the 
members  of  the  proposed  Society  the  du¬ 
ties  they  would  have  to  perform.  He  traced 
the  progress  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutes 
from  their  rise  in  Glasgow,  to  their  present 
general  and  prosperous  establishment;  he 
related  several  instances  of  common  artizans 
ha\ing  risen  into  eminence  from  their  be¬ 
ing  associated  with  Mechanics’  Institutes  ; 
and  lie  contended,  in  defence  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction,  that  every  man  might 
become  a  good  lecturer.  To  prove  this,  he. 
cited,  among  other  cases,  that  of  two  men, 
who  worked  in  a  moal  pit,  having  delivered 
lectures  on  mining,  lie  detailed  various 
proofs  in  favour  of  the  advantages  of  scien¬ 
tific  information,  and  concluded  with  ex¬ 
pressing  his  sincerest  hope  that  the  gates 
of  knowledge  would  soon  be  as  open  as  the 
gates  of  mercy.  Several  donations,  one  of 
10/.  from  the  Treasurer,  another  of  5/.  from 
the  Master  Shipwright  of  Deptford-yard, 
and  a  second  5/.  from  a  Gentleman,  with 
others  of  minor  amount,  were  announced, 
and  the  meeting  dispersed. 

Plans  have  been  circulated,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  some  benevolent  individuals,  for 
forming  an  institution,  to  be  entitled  “  The 
London  Register  Office  for  the  speedy  Reco¬ 
very  of  Lost  Children .”  It  is  also  intended 
for  the  recovery  of  children  who  are  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  stolen.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  object  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  Register-Office,  conveniently  si¬ 
tuated,  where  the  particulars  respecting 
children  lost  or  found  will  be  recorded,  and 
which  will  be  a  central  point  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  other  stations  that  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  different 
parts  of  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  William 
Tooke,  well  known  for  his  benevolent  en¬ 
deavours  to  abolish  the  cruel  practice  of 
employing  children  to  climb  and  sweep 
chimnies,  has  very  kindly  consented  to  be 
Treasurer  to  this  Register  Office. 


North-West  Expedition. 

Captain  Parry’s  third  attempt  to  effect 
the  North-West  Passage,  has  failed.  That 
gallant  officer  arrived  on  the  17th  of  Octo-> 


her  at  the  Admiralty,  having  left  the  Iltc/a 
off  Peterhead  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  by  land.  In  the  summer  of 
1824,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  Hecla  and 
Fury  were  fitted  out  for  this  service,  the 
former  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Capt.  Parry,  the  latter  under  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Iloppner.  In  the  first  voyage ,  Capt. 
Parry  had  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
steering  nearly  due  West,  wintered  at  Mel¬ 
ville  Island,  having  on  the  way  entered  an 
inlet  on  the  left,  in  a  Southerly  direction, 
called  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  which  was  ex¬ 
plored  to  some  distance,  and  found  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  an  open  sea.  In  the  second  voyage , 
Capt.  Parry  was  directed  to  enter  Hudson’s 
Bay,  at  a  passage  further  to  the  South  than 
Lancaster  Sound,  where  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  entangled  in  the  ice,  and  was  unable 
to  make  any  progress.  In  the  mean  time, 
Capt.  Franklin  had  proceeded  by  land,  and 
reached  a  peninsula,  in  which  the  open  sea 
lay  to  the  Northward,  at  a  point  bearing 
South-west  from  the  discovery  already  made 
in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  from  which  it 
could  only  be  distant  by  a  very  short  run. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  third  voyage  to  con¬ 
nect  those  two  points,  there  being  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  the  sea  lay  open  to  Behring’s 
Strait,  from  the  position  at  which  Captain 
Franklin  had  terminated  his  discoveries. 

In  the  last  season,  the  Expedition  for  this 
purpose  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and  then 
Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  and  wintered  at  Port 
Bowen,  on  the  left  or  Easterly  side,  in  lat. 
73.  long.  89.  Their  operations  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  season  commenced  with  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  prospects.  The  sea  lay  open  to 
the  Southward  and  Westward,  under  a 
cloudless  sky ;  every  indication  seemed  to 
point  to  the  happy  consummation  of  their 
wishes,  when  unfortunately  on  the  J  st  of 
August,  a  field  of  ice  struck  the  Fury  with 
such  violence,  as  to  shatter  her  frame  to 
pieces — the  keel  being  knocked  inside  out. 
It  then  beeame  necessary  to  abandon  her, 
and  transfer  the  crew  and  stores  to  the 
Hecla,  which  was  by  these  means  so  en¬ 
cumbered  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  voyage. — This  unavoidable  acci¬ 
dent  was  the  more  mortifying,  as  one  or  two 
days  at  the  most  would  have  taken  them 
into  an  open  sea,  perfectly  free  from  ice, 
and  which  continued  so  during  the  twenty- 
five  day  sthat  they  remained  endeavouring  to 
save  the  Fury. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  received  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  Captain  Franklin,  dated  the  2d 
of  June,  that  he  and  his  adventurous  com¬ 
rades  were  at  that  time  700  miles  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Cumberland  House.  Their  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  falls 
on  Mackenzie  River,  which  are  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Niagara.  Capt.  Parry’s 
failure  will,  it  is  feared,  disarrange  their 
plans. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

tVar  Office,  Sept.  HO. —  3d  Reg.  of  Foot 
Guards,  Col.  Clitherow  to  be  Lieut. -col. 
ttce  Rooke. —  Lieut.-col.  Keate  to  be  Major, 
with  the  rank  of  Col.  vice  Clitherow. — Un¬ 
attached  :  To  be  Lt.-cols.  of  In.  by  purchase  : 
Major  Stawell,  12th  Light  Drug — Major 
Arbuthnot,  63d  Foot. — To  be  Major  of  In¬ 
fantry  :  Capt.  Hailes  from  the  8th. 

Oct.  7. — 12th  Light  Drag.  Capt.  Vande- 
leur  to  be  Major,  vice  Stawell. — Brevet ; 
Major-gen.  Sir  Hud>on  Lowe,  K.  C.B.  to 
have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-gen.  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe. — Staff :  Brevet  Lieut.- 
col.  Staveley,  Royal  Staff  Corps,  to  be  De¬ 
puty  Quartermaster-Gen.  to  the  troops  in 
the  Mauritius,  vice  Nesbitt. — Unattached  : 
Major  Valiant,  37th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col. 
of  Infantry. 

Oct.  11. — Sir  J.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Mul- 
caster,  esq.  and  S.  Giles,  esq.  to  Avear  the 
insignia  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Portuguese  Military  Order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword. 


llev.  G.  Vanbrugh,  Preb.  of  Timberseomfo6 
in  W  ells  Cathedral. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Hodgson,  Vicar  Choral  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Ackroyd,  Egmere  R.  with  Holkham 
V.  co.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  W.  W\  Aldrich,  Butley  P.  C.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  R.  Allan,  Church  and  Parish  of  Little 
Dunkeld,  co.  Perth. 

Rev.  VV.  Annesley,  North  Bovey  R.  Devon. 
Rev.  Jas.  Baker,  Nuneham  Courtney  II.  Ox. 
Rev.  Edw.  Barnard,  Alvcrstoke  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  W.  Clark,  Guisley  R.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  George  Day,  Bedingham  V.  Norfolk, 
Rev.  J.  Ellicot,  Horn  R.  co.  Rutland. 

Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  Bexley  V.  co.  Lincoln. 
Rev.  T.  Hollway,  Partney  R.  and  Spelsby 
P.  C.  co.  Line. 

Rev.  R.  Jefferson,  South  Kilvington  R.  co. 
York. 

Rev.  R.  Mountain,  Havant  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  G.  Osborne,  Stainby  with  Gunby  Ii. 
Line. 

Rev.  R.  Pretyman,  Elingdon  Wroughton  R. 
Wilts. 


James  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  and 
his  heirs  male,  to  have  the  dignity  of  a 
Marquess  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Ormonde. 

I  lick  John  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  his 
heirs  male,  to  have  the  dignity  of  aMarquess 
of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Clan¬ 
ricarde. 

Major-gen.  John  Montagu  Mainwaring 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
St.  Lucia. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  C.  Davies,  Chancellor  of  Down  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

Rev.  G.  To’AfnseDd,  Preb.  of  Durham. 


Rev.  J.  Randall,  East  Stonehouse  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  E.  Montagu  Salter,  Swanton  No  wars 
R.  cum  W^oodnorton,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  R.  Sheppard,  Thwaite  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  J.  Surtees,  St.  Augustin  R.  Bristol. 

Rev.  II.  Tacy,  Swanton  Morlev  R.  with 
Worthing  Chapel  annexed,  Norfolk, 

Rev.  A.  A.  Turnour,  Besthorpe  V.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  IT.  F.  Vaughan,  Myshall  R.  diocese  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Ireland. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Vivian,  Wellingborough  V, 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev.  R.  Warner, Timberscombe  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  C.  W'oollcombe,  Minster  and  Forra- 
bury  CC.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  C.  Moore,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Sleatli,  and  Rev. 
W.  StroDg,  Chaplains  in  Ord.  to  the  King. 


BIRTHS. 


sfug.  6.  At  Malta,  Lady  Ross,  a  son. 

Scpf.  1 1 .  At  Alexandria,  in  Piedmont, 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Faverge,  a  dau. — 
20.  Phe  wife  of  J.  Billingsley  Parry,  esq. 
dau.  of  John  Fane,  esq.  M.  P.  a  dau. — 21. 
The  wife  of  John  Barwis,  esq.  of  Kilkenny,  a 
dau. — 22.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Elton, 
a  son.1 — 24.  At  Sheen  Cottage,  East  Sheen, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  James,  of  Flitton  Vicarage,  Bed¬ 
fordshire  a  son.— 25.  At  the  Vicarage,  Gil¬ 
lingham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule, 
a  son. — 2.0.  At  Charlton  Kings,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Whilkct,  a  dau. — At  the  Grove, 
Camberwell,  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Lr<juhart, 
estj.  a  sob. — 30.  At  Gillingham  Vicarage, 
Kent*  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  a  dau. 


Oct.  4.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  a  dau. — 7.  At  Ediu- 
burgh,  the  Lady  Julian  W'arrender,  a  son. 
— S.  Elmham  Hall,  Norfolk,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Milles,  a  dau. — 9.  At  Knowsley  Hall,  the 
mansion  of  her  ladyship’s  noble  father, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  lady  of  the  Earl  of 
W  ilton,  a  son  and  heir. — 10.  At  Stillingtpq, 
Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  Harry  Croft,  esq.  a 
son  ami  heir. — The  wife  of  Edward  Wigau, 
esq.  of  Highbury  Terrace,  a  dau.— IK  At  . 
Denmark,  Hill,  the  wife  of  C.  D-  Gordon,  A 
esq.  a  dau.— The  wife  of  II.  Boblero,  e-.q. 
llnyA  Lug.  a  son. — 1  2.  At  the  Tcirac^j 
Kennjpgtoq-cpmmou,  the  wife  of  Timm;,* 
Farmer,  esq.  a  dau. — 13.  At  Eaton  Hall, 

Cheshire, 
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Births. —  Marriages. 
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Cheshire,  Lad)1  Eliz.  Belgrave,  a  son  and 
heir— 15.  At  Holmendale  House,  Bletch- 
ingty>  the  wife  of  Thomas  Budgen,  esq.  a 
dau. — 16’.  At  the  Rectory  House,  Stanstead, 
Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Rev.  S.  Sheen,  a  dau. 
— At  his  seat,  Stanley  Hall,  Shropshire, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Tvrwhitt  Jones,  hart,  a  son. 


—At  Misterton  -Hall,  Leicestershire,  the 

wife  of  Richard  Gough,  esq.  a  son. _ At 

Connaught-place,  Lady  Wigram,  a  son. _ 

12.  At  Brentwood,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles 
Petre,  a  dau. — 21.  In  Albion-street,  .the 
wife  of  Charles  Frost,  esq.  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lnkhj.  At  Cheshunt,  Herts,  Artemido- 
rus-Croimvell  Russell,  esq.  eldest  son  of  T. 
A.  RttsieH’,  esq.  of  Cheshunt  Park,  Herts, 
to  Avarilia-Aphra,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  A. 

Armstrong,  of  Pengellv  Lodge. - At  Gos- 

ford  House,  N.  B.,  A.  Fletcher,  esq.  of 
Salfron  Castle,  East  Lothian,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  I^ady  Charlotte  Charteris,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. — Rev. 
Tho.  Alder,  M.  A.  of  St.  Peter’s  Col.  Camh. 
to  IVIiss  Eliza  Edwards,  of  Wantisden,  Norf. 

- Rev.  Tlio.  C'ha.  Brown,  Chap,  to  Duke 

of  Manchester,  to  Frances,  only  dau.  of  late 
Wm.  Page,  esq. - Rev.  Hugh  Price,  Rec¬ 

tor  of  New'ton  Tony,  Wilts,  to  Chari,  yngst. 

dau.  of  late  Sam.  Emly,  esq.  of  Sarum. - 

Rev.  R.  Prickett,  Chapl.  toTrinity  House,  to 
Louisa,  2d  dau.  of  Wm.  Carless,  esq. 

Sept.  5.  At  Thames  Ditton,  Capt.  G.  F. 
Lyon,  R.  N.  to  Lucy-Louisa,  youngest  dau. 
of  late  Lord  Edw.  Fitz-Gerald. - At  Glou¬ 

cester,  Charles  OfBey,  esq.  of  Upfield-lodge, 
to  Arab.-Theresa,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas 

Martin,  esq. - 7.  At  Swillington,  Rev. 

Charles  Lee,  Lecturer  of  Hexham,  North¬ 
umberland,  to  Mary-Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of 

Tho.  Ikin,  esq.  of  Leventhorpe  House. - 

At  Balsham,  Camb.  Harry- Jordan  Place, 
esq.  of  Marnhull,  Dors,  to  Chari.  Anne,  eld. 
dau.  of  Rev.  Henry-Alien  Lagden,  Rector 
of  Wiston  Colvill,  Camb.  and  Vicar  of  Ware 

and  Tluinderidge,  Herts. - 8.  At  Barham, 

Kent,  Thus.  eld.  son  of  Thos.  Papillon,  esq. 
of  Acrise-place,  to  Frances-Marg.  2d  dau.  of 

Sir  H.  Oxenden,  hart,  of  Broome  Park. - 

John  Thom.  Selwin,  esq.  of  Down-hall, 
Essex,  to  Isabella,  2d  dau.  of  late  Gen. 

Leveson  Gower,  of  Bill-hill,  Berks. - 

At  Elmswell,  Suffolk,  Rev.  Edw.  2d  son  of 
FI.  P.  FI  anham,  esq.  of  Northbourne  Court, 
Kent,  to  Maria,  Sd  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  T. 

Lawton,  Rector  of  Elmswell. - 9.  At 

Newton  Kvme,  Randall  Gossip,  esq.  Sd 
Eoot  Guards,  to  Christiana,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Lieut. -colonel  Marshall  Kyme. 

- 10.  At  Clapham,  Nath.  Grant,  esq.  of 

Finsbtiry-sq.  to  Maria-Anne,  only  dau.  of 
late  B.  Stow,  esq. - 12.  At  York,  T.  An¬ 

derson,  esq.  of  Sw  inithwaite  Hall,  to  Louisa, 
eld.  dau.  of  R.  P.  Strangwayes,  esq.  of  Mur- 

ton  Hall. - 15.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Rob.  Eden, 

Rector  of  Egam,  to  Mary,  eld.  dau.  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Hurst,  esq.  of  Alderwasley,  Derb. - 

16.  Rev.  Geo.  Pearson,  Rector  of  Castle 
Camps,  Camb.  toCath.  dau.  of  Philip  Hum- 


bcrstone,  esq. - 20.  Frederick  Chapman, 

esq.  of  Tynemouth,  Northumberland,  to 
Arabella-Maria,  dau.  of  Peter  Godfrey,  esq. 

of  Old  Hall,  East  Bergliolt,  Suffolk. - 21. 

At  Stonehouse  Chapel,  Devon,  the  Rev. 
John  Baker,  nephew  of  Sir  D.  Forrest,  of 
Exmouth,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late 

Maj.-gen.  Kersteman,  Royal  Eng. - 22. 

At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  George-Huddles- 
ton  Thomas,  esq.  7th  Madras  light  cavalry, 
son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Thomas,  to 
Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Broad- 

hurst,  Belvidere  House,  Bath. - 23.  At 

Weston  Colville,  Cambridgeshire,  Henry- 
Robert  Buliock,  esq.  Capt.  1st  Life  Guards, 
to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  John  Flail,  esq.  of 

Weston  Colville. - 24.  At  Christchurch, 

Surrey,  Edmund  Drayton,  esq.  of  Forest- 
gate,  West  Ham,  Essex,  to  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote,  of  Great  Surrey-street. - At  Don¬ 

caster,  Lieut. -gen.  Sharpe,  of  Haddam,  to 
Jane,  dau.  of  Godfrey  Higgins,  esq.  of  Shel- 
lovv  Grange,  co.  York. - At  St.  Marga¬ 

ret’s,  Westminster,  Bulstrode  W.  Cumber- 
lege,  esq.  Madras  Cav.  to  Susanna-Isabella, 
dau.  of  Alex.  Mundell,  esq.  of  Great  George- 

street. - At  Greenwich,  Wm.  Buchanan, 

esq.  of  Finsbury-terrace,  to  Jane,  dau.  of 

Joseph  Foskett,  esq.  ofReigate,  Surrey. - 

26.  At  Gretna,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Caton,  to 
Louisa-Frances  Lumley,  dau.  of  the  Hon. 

and  Rev.  John-Lumley  Savile. - 27.  Wm. 

Day,  esq.  of  Hadlow,  Sussex,  to  Anne-El- 
liott,  dau.  of  late  W.  Le  Blanc,  esq.  of 
New  Bridge-street. - At  Bampton,  Ox¬ 

fordshire,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Warren,  Rector  of 
South  Warnborough,  Hants,  to  Catherine, 
dau.  of  late  Mr.  Serj.  Manley,  Commissioner 

of  Excise. - At  Winchelsea,  Sussex,  Er- 

nest-Christian  Wilford,  esq.  of  the  R.  Staff. 
Corps,  to  Frances,  dau,  of  late  Rich.  Denne, 

esq.  of  Winchelsea. - 28.  At  St-  James’s 

Church,  Lieut. -col.  Gubbins,  67th  Reg.  to 
Sarah,  only  dau.  of  late  Charles  Shard,  esq, 

of  Lovell-hill,  Berks. - -At  St.  Swithin, 

Worcester,  John  Lilly,  esq.  of  Podvvell, 
Somerset,  to  Anne-Marg.  dau.  of  Humphrey 

Chamberlain,  esq.  of  Worcester. - At 

Tamerton,  Devon,  Marcus  R.  Southwell, 
esq.  to  Cecilia- Jane,  dau.  of  Alfred  Johnson, 

esq.  of  Wadlands,  Tamerton,  Devon. - - 

At  Cremorgan,  Queen’s  County,  Sir  S.  Os¬ 
bourne  Gibbes,  bart.  to  Margaret,  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Moore,  esq.  of  Cremorgan, 

and  grand  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Clonmel.: - 

•29.  The 
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39.  The  Rev.  Thomas  May,  of  Leigh,  to 
Emily-Catherine,  only  dau.  of  Wm.*' Saint, 
esq. - At  Si.  Leonard’s,  Bromley,  Mid¬ 

dlesex,  John-lngram  Batten,  esq.  to  llarriet- 
Eliz.  only  duu.  of  Ingram  Rider,  esq.  of  His 

Majesty’s  Customs. - At  St.  Panoras  New 

Church,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire,  to  Sarah- Wilson,  dau.  of 
J.  P.  Lockhart,  esq.  of  Tavistock-square. 

Oct.  1.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church, 
Henry-SpencerPapps,  esq.  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
to  Franccs-Anne,  dau.  of  Alex.  Forbes,  esq, 
of  Upper  Woburn-place,  Tavistock-square. 

- At  Kingston  Church,  the  Rev.  D.  G. 

Norris,  to  Mary-Pellew,  daughter  of  P.  F. 
Wallis,  esq.  of  Frutton,  near  Portsmouth. 

- At  Dublin,  William  Whvmper,  esq. 

M.D.  Coldstream  Guards,  to  Marianne,  dau. 
of  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Haves,  and  niece  of  Gen. 
Hayes,  of  Mount  Mellick,  Queen’s  County. 

- 4.  At  Upton  Helions,  Devon,  John 

Bott,  esq.  of  Coton  Hall,  Staffordshire,  to 
Susanna  Maria,  dau.  of  late  Major  Arden,  3d 

Drag. - At  St.  Mary’s,  Marylebone,  G. 

J.  Cholmondeley,  esq.  to  the  Hon.  Mary 
Eliz*.  Townshend,  dau.  of  Lord  Viscount 

Sidney. - At  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell, 

the  Rev.  Sam.-Whitehorne  Barnett,  to 
Eliz.  dau.  of  James  Lane,  esq.  of  Penton- 

ville. - At  Clifton,  Edw.  Martin,  esq.  of 

Dublin,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  late  Rich.  Zouch, 

esq. - At  King’s  Langley,  Herts,  Henry 

Hyndman,  esq.  of  Fludyer-street,  West* 
minster,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Tho. 
Morgan,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  King’s  Langley. 

- 5.  At  Tottenham,  Capt.  Babington, 

Madras  Cavalry,  son  of  Dr.  Babington,  of 
Alflermanbury,  to  Adeline,  7th  dau.  of  Win. 
Hobson,  esq.  of  Markfield,  Stamford-hill. 

- At  St.  Sepulchre,  Cambridge,  the  Rev. 

Dacre  Barrett  Leonard,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Barrett  Lennard,  Bart,  of  Belhus,  co.  Essex, 
to  Rachel  Anna,  dau.  of  Jeremiah  Ines,  esq, 
— —George  Meara,  esq.  of  Canaghmore, 
co.  Waterford,  to  Sarah  Cath.  dau*.  of  late 
Hod.  Edw.  and  Lady  Arabella  Ward,  of 

Castle  Ward,  co.  Down. - 6.  At  the 

Ambassador’s  Chapel,  in  Paris,  Cha.  D. 
Broughton,  esq.  fourth  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Tho.  Broughton,  Bart,  of  Dodding- 
ton  Hall,  Cheshire,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  late 
Col.  W.  Greene,  Military  Aud.-Gen.  at 
Bengal.- - At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westmin¬ 

ster,  Chas.  Ronalds,  esq.  of  Croydon,  to 
Caroline  Amelia,  dau.  of  C.  W.  Fisher,  esq, 

of  Kensington  Palace. - At  Hutton, 

Essex,  Charles  Grant,  esq.  of  Tliobey 
Priory,  to  Eliz.  dau.i  of  tire  Rev.  R.  Black, 

Rector  of  Hutton. - 7.  At  Loughborough, 

Thomas  B.  Miller,  esq.  to  Susanpah,  relict 

of  the  late  Thomas  Land,  esq. - 8.  Atth§ 

Rectory  Church,  Marylobone,  Henry,  son  of 
W- Currie,  esq.^  of  East  Horsley  in  Surrey, 
&  Emma,  dau.  of  lute  Lieut.* Col.  Thomas 

Knox,  1  st  reg.  Guards. - At  St.  Japicg’s 

Church,  Sir  W.  Geo.  Hylton  Jolliffe,  Bart, 
to  Eleanor,  second  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Bcr- 
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kcley  Pngett. - At  St.  George’s,  Ilanover- 

square,  Edw.  Rose  Tunno,  esq.  of  Upper 
Brook-street,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  J.  M. 

Raikes,  esq.  of  Portland-place. - 11.  At 

St.  Swithin’s  Church,  Winchester,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  lkirbadoes  (Dr.  Coleridge),  to 
Miss  Sarah  Eliz.  Rennell,  .dau.  of-t.be  Very 
Rev.  1  homas  Reunell,  Dean  of  Winchester. 

- 12.  At  St.  James’s  Church,  Lloyd  B, 

Hesketh,  esq.  to  Lady  Emily  Lygou. - 

At  Twickenham,  Lieut.  Robiliiard,  R.  N.  to 
Rebecca,  dau.  of  William  Davies,  esq.  of 

Surrey-square. - 13.  At  Bentley,  Hunts, 

Joseph  M‘Carogher,  M.D.  of  i'arnhum,  to 
Jane,  dau.  of  Capt.  Ommaunev,  K.  N.  of 

Northbrook  House. - 15.  At  Ilevdon, 

Norfolk,  Henry  Handley,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Heytesburv,  to  the  Hon.  Caroline  Edwnrdes, 

eldest  dau.  of  Lord  Kensington. - Arthur 

Loveday,  esq.  of  Doctors’  Commons,  to 
Eliz.  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Wells,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Wistou,  Sussex. - At  St.  Pancras 

New  Church,  John  Sewell,  esq.  of  Claren¬ 
don-square,  to  Mary  Eliza  Cimbalom,  of  tho 

same  place. - 17.  At  St.  Margaret’s, 

Westminster,  Lieut.  John  Taylor,  R.  N. 
to  Miss  Bayne,  dau.  of  lute  Donald  Bnvnc, 

esq. - At  Shiplake,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

Frederick  Bertie  (brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon),  to  Georgiana  Anne  Emily,  2d 
dau.  of  llear-Adin.  Lord  .Mark  Kerr. — - — 
18.  At  Birmingham,  H.  T.  Bayley,  jun.  esq* 
of  Lisbon,  to  Miss  Maria  Roberts,  of  Net 

therton  House,  Staffordshire. - At  Bog- 

nor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Knight,  Rector  of  Ste- 
venton,  Hants,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  John 

Portal,  esq.  of  Freefoik  House. - 19.  At 

St.  Mary-le-Straud,  B.  H.  English,  esq.  of 
Ray  Lodge,  Woodford,  to  Eliz.  widow  ofWm. 
U  wis,  esq.  of  Lion-house,  Stamford-hill. 

- At  Watton  Church,  Herts,  the  Hon. 

Alex.  Leslie  Melville,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  to  Charlotte,  dau. 

of  Samuel  Smith,  esq.  M.  P. - 20.  At 

Muxtonc  Magna,  Wm.  Reed  Bell,  esq.  of 
Gillingham,  Dorset,  to  Agues,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  Vicar  of  Muxtone  and 
Ashington,  co.  Somerset. — • — At  Wytham, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  John  Hod- 
gete  Hoggete  Foley,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Prest- 
wood  House,  Staffordshire,  to  Charlotte 
Margarfet,  dau.  of  John  Gage,  esq.  of  Ro- 

gate  Lodge,  Sussex. - Henry  Locock,  iff 

Euston-square,  to  Susan,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Win.  Smyth,  Rector  of  Great  Lin¬ 
ford,  Bucks. 

Lately ,  Rev.  Thos.  Brown,  Rector  of 
Hcmingstone,  Suffolk,  to  Frederica,  dau. 

of  Rev.  Cha.  Davy. - Rev.  Win.  Currie, 

pf  Boughton  Hall,  Cheshire,  to  Mary,  dau. 
ol  Rich.  Campbell,  esq.  of  Craigic,  co.  Ayr. 

- The  Rev.  T.  Evans,  Vlcnr  of  Fetn- 

Lrey,  Carrn.  to  Eliz.  2d  dau.  of  late  Rev.  S. 
Morse. — i — Rev.  C.  R.  Fanshawc,  Rector  <ff 
Ea  wley,  Berks,  and  Morton,  Norfolk,  to 
Jaite,  4tn  of  Key.  W.  WflliimV  late 
Vicar  of  Malumf!  *  ^ 
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OBITUARY. 


Earl  op  Carlisle. 

Sept.  4.  At  his  seat,  Castle  Howard, 
CO.  York,  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  Baron 
Dacres  of  Gillesland,  K.  G.  &. c. 

This  distinguished  Noblemau  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  fourth  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  bv  his  second  wife,  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter  of  William  fourth  Lord  Byron,  who 
died  Jan.  22,  1795 ;  was  born  May  28, 
1748.  Being  intended  for  a  public  life, 
he  was  early  sent  to  Eton  College,  where 
he  became  the  contemporary  of  Hare, 
Fox,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  Here 
too  he  also  f  irmed  a  particular  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Storer,  who  engaged  his  at¬ 
tention  and  rivetted  his  friendship  so 
much,  that  they  were  considered  the  Py- 
lades  anti  Orestes  of  Eton.  Some  of  his 
school-fellows  he  celebrated  while  there 
in  some  very  superior  verses. 

From  Eton  his  Lordship  went  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  anti  afterwards  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Continent,  making  a  grand 
tour  of  Italy,  France,  &c.  During  his 
travels  he  was,  although  not  a  Peer  of 
Scotland,  elected  one  of  the  Knight  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and 
was  invested  with  the  Ensigns  thereof, 
Feb,  27,  1758,  at  Turin,  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  representing  his  Majesty  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  expiration  of  his  mi¬ 
nority,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  his 
father  having  died  Sept  4,  1738,  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1769,  and 
became  one  of  the  gayest  noblemen  of 
the  capital.  Possessing  a  small  but  ele¬ 
gant  figure,  in  which  symmetry  was  hap¬ 
pily  blended  with  agility  and  strength,  he 
shone  one  of  the  meteors  of  fashion.  Ele¬ 
gant  in  bis  dress  and  manners,  with  his 
green  ribband  across  his  vest,  and  a  bril- 
liaut  star  sparkling  at  his  side,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
Court.  At  this  period,  his  Lordship  and 
Mr.  C.  Fox,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  be¬ 
lieved,  were  considered  as  two  of  the  best 
dressed  men  of  their  times. 

After  dedicating  a  few  years  to  fashion, 
we  find  him  resuming  the  original  bent  of 
his  nature  and  education,  and  contending 
iu  the  lists  of  Parliament  for  the  meed  of 
fume  and  the  prize  of  eloquence.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  upon  his  literary  cha¬ 
racter  we  shall  notice  a  few  incidents  in 
his  political  career,  which  he  commenced 
in  1777,  by  being  appointed,  June  13, 
Treasurer  of  his  Majesty’s  Household, 
and  Sworn  Member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  April  1788  he  was  chosen,  ou  account 
ot  his  acknowledged  moderation,  one  of 
Gent.  Mag.  October ,  1825. 
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the  Commissioners  to  treat,  consult,  and 
agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  dis¬ 
orders  subsist  ingin  his  Majesty’s  colonies, 
plantations,  and  provinces  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  With  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners, 
among  whom  were  Governor  Johnstone 
and  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland, 
he  went  to  America,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  Colonies  being  adverse  to  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  the  object  of  his  mission  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  he  returned  without  being  able 
to  render  any  seivice  to  his  country; 
though  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  he  had  executed  the  important  office 
entrusted  to  his  care  in  a  manner  that  re¬ 
dounded  greatly  to  his  honour. 

On  the  6th  of  November  1779  he  was 
appointed  a  Lord  of  Trade;  on  Feb.  9, 
1780,  made  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  j  and  in  October  fol¬ 
lowing  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Eden,  who,  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary,  managed  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  at  this  pecu¬ 
liarly  arduous  and  critical  period.  Not¬ 
withstanding  numerous  adverses,  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  accompanied  with  many 
circumstances  calculated  to  conciliate  po¬ 
pular  favour  and  meliorate  the  condition 
of  an  unhappy  people.  A  national  bank 
was  established,  and  many  excellent  plans 
formed  and  bills  passed  for  increasing  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  About  the  end  of  March 
1782,  an  entire  change  of  administration 
taking  place,  Ireland  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  nobleman  at 
that  moment  one.  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  kingdom.  This  event  occurred  when 
Lord  Carlisle  was  negotiating  the  repeal 
of  so  much  of  the  statute  of  George  I. 
as  affected  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland,  and  was  accompanied  with 
some  circumstances  that  rendered  his  re- 
cal  particularly  disagreeable.  The  Irish 
Parliament,  however,  on  the  1 5th  of  April 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  “  for  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  his  uniform  and  unremitted 
attention  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
Kingdom.” 

In  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the 
great  and  disinterested  patriot,  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham,  we  find  Lord  Carlisle  enjoy  ing  the 
honourable  appointment  of  Steward  of  the 
Household  ;  and  he  soon  after  obtained 
the  more  dignified  one  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
But  a  variety  of  important  alterations  en¬ 
suing,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  a  fi»m 
footing  amidst  the  freqnent  volcanic  ex¬ 
plosions. 
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In  1789,  during  the  disputes  relative  to 
the  Regency  Bill,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  illness  of  his  late  Majesty,  Lord 
Carlisle  took  an  active  part  against  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  heir-apparent, 
and  when  it  came  before  the  House  of 
Peers,  Dec.  23,  1789,  his  Lordship  in  a 
brief  but  elegant  speech,  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

On  Monday,  March  28,  1791,  we  find 
his  Lordship  once  more  acting  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  in  a  very 
powerful  speech,  on  the  King’s  message 
respecting  the  failure  of  the  pacification 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  in  the  course  of  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  attendance,  he  had  often  witnessed 
the  contemptuous  behaviour  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  but  never  in  so  insulting  a  manner 
as  on  this  occasion. 

In  1793  he  was  honoured  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

In  1794  he  published  a  “  Letter  to  Lord 
Fitzwilliaru,  in  reply  to  his  Lordship’s  two 
Letters;”  and  in  1798  a  spirited  tract  en¬ 
titled  “  Unite  or  Fall,”  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle  as  a  votary  of  the  Muses  and  a  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  Arts.  At  a  very  early  period 
he  was  inspired  with  and  cultivated  a 
taste  for  poetry  ;  indeed,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  he  may  be  said  to  “  have  lisped 
in  numbers.”  Many  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  may  be  found  in  “  The  Founding 
Hospital  for  Wit;”  and,  “  The  Asylum,” 
both  published  by  Mr.  Almon.  Four 
Poems  written  by  his  Lordship  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1773  in  a  4to  volume;  the  first 
of  these  was  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Gray  ; 
the  second  and  third,  verses  destined  for 
the  monument  of  a  favourite  spaniel ; 
and  the  fourth  a  translation  from  Dante. 
The  Ode  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
1771,  when  the  noble  author  had  scarcely 
attained  his  twenty -third  year,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  works  of 
that  raptnre-breaihing  bard.  The  trans¬ 
lation  from  Dante  contains  an  . account  of 
Condi  Ugolirio, 

In  1783  appeared  flThe  Father’s  Re¬ 
venge,  a  Tragedy,  and  other  Poems,” 
8vo;  and  a  new  edition,  4to,  1 8(  0.  This 
tragedy  is  founded  od  an  incident  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  passions,  and  followed  by 
a  punishment  so  disproportionate  to  the 
offence,  that  human  nature  shudders  at 
the  catasi rophe.  1  be  scenery,  consisting 
of  palaces,  gothic  chapels,  &<:.  with  a 
view  of  JV] duht  Vesuvius  in  the  bark 
ground,  is  grand,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  Calculated  to  inspire  awe  ;  while  the 
dramatic  characters  are  fornitd  to  keep  up 
tfie  mtbtjest  and  prepare  the  mind  for  Some 
mijibrtant  event.  Some  of  Ins  Lords  Lip's 
frfarffs- applied  to  Mrs.  Cbapouc  to  prevail 
on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opi¬ 
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nion  of  this  tragedy,  which  he  did  in  a 
letter  to  that  lady,  dated  Nor.  28,  1783; 
printed  in  Roswell’s  Life,  voh  IT.  p.  470. 
A  limited  impression  of  the  4to  edition  of 
this  tragedy,  decorated  with  engravings 
from  the  pencil  of  Westall,  was  circulated 
by  the  noble  author  among  his  friends. 

In  1800  appeared  his  tragedy  of  “  The 
Siep-mother ;”  in  five  acts.  The  plot  of 
this  is  less  involved  than  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer;  but  the  catastrophe  is  equally 
shocking.  In  the  one  we  bebold  a  pa¬ 
rent  presenting  the  fresh  torn  heart  from 
the  bosom  of  her  lover  to  the  agonized 
sight  of  a  distracted  daughter.  In  the 
oilier  we  find  a  father  and  son,  imtigated 
by  a  cruel  and  revengeful  woman,  inflict¬ 
ing  mutual  death.  In  both  cases  the 
scene,  perhaps,  is  too  afflicting  for  repre¬ 
sentation. 

In  1801  appeared  a  splendid  edition, 
from  the  press  of  Bulmer,  of  the  **  Tra¬ 
gedies  and  Poems  of  Frederick  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  K.  G.”  One  of  his  Lordship’s 
best  poetical  productions  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  that  inscribed  to  Sir  J.'  Reynolds 
on  his  resignation  of  the  President’s  chair 
of  the  Royal  Academy ;  hnt  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  he  should  have  concluded 
this  pretty  little  Poem  with  a  fine  from 
Churchill,  as  it  exhibits  a  poverty  of 
thought  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  talents. 

In  1804  he  addressed  some  lines  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  on  inclosing  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Grey  with  a  beautiful  go¬ 
thic  railing  of  cast  iron.  See  vol.  rxxrv. 
p.  954. 

In  1806  he  published  Verses  on  the 
drath  of  Lord  Nelson  ;  and  in  1808 
“  Thoughts  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  stage,  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
theatre,”  anonymous. 

His  Lordship  also  wrote  some  lines  ad¬ 
vising  Lady  Holland  not  to  accept  of  the 
snuff-box  left  her  by  Napoleon.  A  copy 
of  these  eight  stanzas,  “  written,”  as  Loid 
Byron  says,  “  by  a  bore,”  may  be  seen 
in  vol.  xct.  ii.  p.  457 

In  the  ”  Hours  of  Idleness,”  published 
by  Lord  Byron  in  1808,  his  noble  rela¬ 
tive’s  woiks  are  said  “  to  have  long  re¬ 
ceived  the  meed  of  public  applause;  to 
which,  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  were 
entitled.”  This  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  Lord  Byron’s  subsequent  asperity. 
On  his  coming  of  age,  Lord  Byron,  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  I^rds, 
wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle  to  introduce  hrm. 
Just  at  that  moment  Byron  was  engaged 
in  writing  his  satire  “The  English  Bards,” 
&c.  and  he  introduced  these  lines  into  his 
manuscript : 

Oh  one  alone,  Apollo  duigns  to  smik*> 

And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlitd*. 

The  noble  subjtct  of  this  kdufktloii,  how¬ 
ever. 
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erer,  unfortunately  declining  to  volunteer 
his  service  as  an  introductor  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Byron  substituted  the  following 
heartless  sarcasm  on  his  relation’s  age  : 

No  more  will  cheer  with  renovating  smile 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

And  speakjng  of  his  tragedies,  he  says  : 

“  So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 
His  scenes  alone  might  damn  our  sinking 

iCI  B  9w  900  ’ 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  hold, enough  ! 
Ndr  drugged  their  audience  with  the  tra¬ 
gic  stuff.” 

In  2,804  his  Lordship  presented  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  for  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  their  Minster,  a  beautiful  win¬ 
dow  of  painted  glass,  purchased  during  the 
troubles  in  France,  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Rouen  ;  seevol.  lxxiv.  p.  1065, 
and  an  engraving  of  it  in  vol.  lxxvi.  p.  401. 
In  1811  tiis  Lordship  presented  to  York 
Minster  another  beautiful  window  of  stain¬ 
ed  glass  in  a  pure  gothic  style.  His 
Lordship’s  .V] useum  at  Castle  Howard  a- 
bounded  with  antiques  of  all  kinds,  while 
the  gallery,  160  feet  long,  contained  a 
noble  collection  of  pictures,  medals,  and 
spars,  collected  at  a  great  expense. 

On  the  12ih  of  March  1770,  his  Lord¬ 
ship  married  Margaret-Caroline,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cranville-Leveson  Gower,  first  Mar- 
buess  of  Stafford,  She  died  January  25, 
1824.  By  her  he  had  issue  George,  pre¬ 
sent  Earl  ;  and  nine  other  children,  six 
daughters  and  three  sons. 

Eaul  of  Bradford. 

Sept.  7.  At  his  seat,  Weston,  co.  Staf¬ 
ford,  in  his  64th  year,  after  a  painful  and 
lingering  illness  of  nearly  two  years,  the 
Right  Hon.  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Earl  of 
Bradford,  Viscount  Newport,  co.  Salop, 
Baron  Bradford  of  Bradford,  co.  Salop, 
and  a  Barouet. 

He  was  the  third  but  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Henry  first  Lord  Bradford,  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Simpson*,  E-q.  was  horn  March  19, 
1762,  and,  we  believe,  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  0.1  the  29th  of  May  1788,  he 
mariied  Lucy -Elizabeth  Byng,  daughter 
of  George  fourth  Viscount  Torringtou,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  Viscount  Newport,  who 
succeeds  to  the  titles,  three  other  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

He  sat,  while  Commoner,  in  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  1784,  1790,  and  1796,  for 
Wigan. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1800,  he  succeeded 
his  father  ;  in  1  804  obtained  the  Colonelcy 

*  The  considerable  fortune  which  de¬ 
volved  to  the  family  in  consequence  of 
this  marriage,  was  settled  on  the  younger 
children. 


of  the  Shropshire  Militia ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  November  1815  wars  created  Viscount 
Newport  and  Earl  of  Bradford. 

Ear l  of  Donoughmore.  1 

Aug.  2 2.  In  Bulstrode-st.  Manchester- 
square,  aged  69,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Hely  Hutchinson,  Earl  of  Donoughmore, 
\iscount  Suirdale,  Baron  Donoughmore, 
Viscount  Hutchinson  of  Knockloftv,  in 
the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  a  Privy 
Counsellor  in  England  and  Ireland,  a 
G  >vernor  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Second  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  a  Lieutenant  Gene¬ 
ral,  and  F.  S.  A. 

The  Earl  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rt. 
Finn.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Principal  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  in  Ireland,  by  Christiana, 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  Nixon,  of  Murny, 
co.  Wicklow,  Esq.  and  niece  and  heir  of 
Richard  Hutchinson,  of  Knocklofty,  co. 
Tipperary,  Esq.  who  was  created  Baroness 
Donoughmore,  Oct.  16,  1783.  He  wast 
born  Jan.  29,  1756,  succeeded  to  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  title  at  her  death,  June  24,  1788  ; 
was  appointed  Lieut,  col.  Commandant 
of  the  late  112th  foot,  receiving  full  pay, 
July  21,  1794  ;  and  was  created  Viscount 
Donoughmore  Nov.  7,  1797.  On  the  1st 
of  January  he  received  his  appointment 
as  Colonel ;  and  on  the  29th  of  December 
following  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  with, 
special  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of 
Christiana  Baroness  Donoughmore,  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  and  elect¬ 
ed  a  Representative  Peer  of  Ireland  for 
life. 

On  the  30th  of  October  1805,  he  was 
appointed  Major-general;  aud  on  the  1st 
of  January  1812  received  his  commission 
as  Lieutenant  general.  From  1781  to 
1802  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  in  Ireland.  In  May  1806  he  was 
appointed  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  Joint  Post-master  General  in  Itelaud  ; 
which  latter  situation  he  resigned  on  Mr. 
Perceval’s  accession  to  power. 

His  Lordship  raised  the  late  112th  foot, 
and  commanded  the  Cork  Legion  during 
the  rebellion  iu  Ireland*, 

Lord  Donoughmore  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  in  Parliament  of  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  published  two 
of  his  Speeches  on  that  question,  viz.  that 
of  June  6,  1810,  and  that  of  April  21, 
1812. 

He  was  created  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  July  19,  1821,  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hutcbmspn,  of  Knocklofty,  co. 
Tipperary,  with  remainder  as  before  staled. 
His  Lordship  was  never  married.;  and  is, 
agreeably  to  the  remainder,  succeeded  in 
his  titles  and  estates  by  his  next  brother, 
John  Lord  Hutchinson,  Baron  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  now  Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

Earl 
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Earx.  of  Marr. 

Lately .  Suddenly,  ai  his  house  in  Shad- 
wick-place,  Edinburgh,  in  his  85th  year, 
John- Francis  Ertkiue,  Earl  of  Marr.  He 
was  the  eWest  son  of  Sir  James  Erskine, 
who  died  Feb.  27,  1785,  (second  son  of 
James  Erskineof  the  Orange)  by  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  John  eleventh  Earl  of 
Marr,  who  died  June  20,  1776  ;  was  born 
in  1741.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
received  the  Royal  Assent  June  17,  1824, 
he  was  restored  to  the  ancient  and  illus¬ 
trious  peerage  of  his  ancestors.  On  the 
17th  of  March  1770,  he  married  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  Charles  Floyd,  Esq.  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Madras,  and  by  her,  who  died 
Dec.  20,  1798,  had  is»ue  John-Thomas, 
who  succeeds  to  the  title;  and  seven  other 
children,  four  of  whom  are  daughters. 

Lord  Lancford. 

Sept.  13.  At  his  seat,  CoopeiVhill, 
Surrey,  aged  63.  Clotworthy  Rowley,  Ba¬ 
ron  Langford  of  Somerhill,  co.  Meath, 
brother  to  Thomas  Marquess  of  Headfort. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Eai  1 
of  Bective,  by  the  Hon.  Jane  Rowley, 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Viscountess  Lang¬ 
ford. 

He  married  in  1794  his  first  cousin, 
Frances  Rowley,  niece  and  heiress  of  Her¬ 
cules  Viscount  Langford  and  Baron  So¬ 
merhill,  in  right  of  whom  he  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Rowley,  and  by  whom 
he  had  issue  one  son,  who  succeeds  him, 
and  two  daughters. 

In  1800  he  was  created  Baron  Rowley. 


Lady  Constable. 

Lately.  At  Brighton,  Lady  Mary-Mac- 
donald  Constable,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas-Hugh  Constable,  Bart,  of  Tixal, 
co.  Stafford,  of  Burton  Constable  and  Wye- 
liffe,  Yorkshire.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Chichester  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  co.  Devon,  Esq.  by  his  second  wile, 
Mary  Macdonald,  of  Trindish,  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  was  married,  June  17,  1791, 
to  Sir  Thomas-Hugh  Clifford,  first  Ba¬ 
ronet,  who  in  1821  took  the  name  of  Con¬ 
stable  only  by  royal  6igu  manual.  She 
had  issue  Sir  Thomas-Aston  Constable, 
present  Baronet  who  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Feb.  25,  1823,  and  two  daughters. 

Professor  Dobree. 

Sept.  24.  At  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Rev.  Peter- Paul  Dobree,  Fel¬ 
low  of  that  College,  and  Professor  of  the 
Greek  languagein  that  University.  He  was 
born  in  Guernsey  in  1782,  and  was  sent  at 
an  early  age  to  Reading  School,  under  the 
care  and  direttion  of  Dr.  Valpy,  who  sent 
him  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There 
axe  Fellowships  in  Oxford  for  natives  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey;  but  Mr.  Dobree 
had  property  which  disqualified  h»m  for 


them.  At  Cambridge  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  depth  and  accuracy  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning,  which  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminence.  Without  making  an 
assertion,  which  has  been  too  confidently 
hazarded  of  other  literary  characters,  that 
he  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  England, 
it  may  be  said,  without  presumption,  that 
he  was  exceeded  by  none  in  extent  of 
knowledge,  in  sagacity  of  criticism,  in  la¬ 
borious  research,  and  in  exquisite  taste  in 
the  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Porson,  who  set  the  highest  value  on 
his  talents  ;  and  at  the  death  of  that  great 
man  he  was  considered  as  his  natural  suc¬ 
cessor.  But  he  was  at  that  time  out  of  t he 
Kingdom,  and  the  diffidence  of  his  dis¬ 
position  would  not  permit  him  to  become 
an  active  compel itor  for  any  honour.  On 
the  promotion  of  the  late  Piofessor  to  the 
Deanery  of  Peterborough,  he  was  una¬ 
nimously  elected  to  the  Professorship. a — 
He  was  preparing  public  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  the  tich  stores 
of  his  learning  and  genius  would  have 
been  imparted  to  the  Students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  had  his  health  been  preserved.  He 
has  sufficiently  established  his  character 
by  his  notes  to  Porson  s  Aristophanica, 
published  at  the  exp  nse  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  1820.  At  the  request  of  the  same 
liberal  Society,  he  edited  and  corrected  in 
1822,  the  Lexicon  of  Photius.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  articles  in 
the  Classical  Journal.  He  had  likewise 
collected  materials  for  a  new  edition  of 
Demosthenes,  which  would  have  made  a 
copious  accession  to  the  fund  of  Greek 
literature.  He  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  for  those 
of  the  head.  Hts  liberality  and  his  be¬ 
neficence  were  displayed  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  in  full  proportion  to  his  ability.  His 
conversation  was  lively,  interesting,  and 
instructive.  Although  he  was  said  by 
some  to  be  occasionally  fastidious  in  his 
criticisms,  he  was  admired  by  the  best  and 
most  candid  scholars  at  home  and  abroad ; 
among  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  Schwaghauser,  Schleusner,  and 
Hermann  in  Germany,  and  Boissonade, 
Gail,  and  Hase  in  France. 


Dr.  John  Meyer. 

[At  p.  190,  Dr.  Meyer’s  death  was 
briefly  mentioned,  but  a  more  particular 
account  is  justly  due  to  the  memory  of 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  most  skil¬ 
ful  physician.] 

Dr.  John  Meyer  was  born  at  Liodau, 
an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  on  the  laku 
of  Constance,  on  the  27<h  of  December 
174r9.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Me.  Da¬ 
niel  Meyer,  the  principal  in  the  of 
Meyer,  Uey,  and  CoABaukers,  at  Vienna. 

He  was  eatly  in  life  destined  for  the 

medical 
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medics!  profession,  and  in  order  to  pursue 
the  requisite  course  of  studies  went  to  the 
University  of  Strasburgh,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  under  the  instruction  of  the  ablest 
professors  of  that  time,  and  after  the  usual 
examinations,  was  admitted  to  the  highest 
degree  in  medicine.  His  advancement 
in  professional  knowledge  was,  during  this 
period,  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  rn  classical  studies,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  life- 

From  Strasburgh  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  there  Was  a  wider  field  for  practical 
knowledge,  and  was  introduced  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  that  city  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  Baron  Joseph  Quarin,  who  had 
long  been  a  physician  of  great  experience 
and  reputation;  and  such  was  his  opinion 
of  l)r.  Meyer  that  he  soon  engaged  his 
assistance  in  his  private  practice. 

After  passing  some  time  at.  Vienna,  and 
visiting  other  medical  schools  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  Dr.  Meyer  arrived  in  London,  and 
attended  the  medical  lectures  and  hospi¬ 
tals,  particularly  Guy’s,  under  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Saunders,  then  physician  to  thathos- 
pitaL  But  these  pursuits  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  illness  of  his  father,  Dr. 
Meyer  returned  to  Vienna.  He  after¬ 
wards  spent  two  or  three  years  at  Paris, 
revisiting  England  in  1780,  in  which  year 
he  manied  an  amiable  lady,  now  his  re¬ 
lict. 

He  then  travelled  through  Italy,  and 
again  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Vienna 
until  1784,  when  he  finally  determined  to 
settle  in  London,  and  after  the  usual  forms 
became  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  now  commenced  that 
practice  which  he  carried  on  with  the 
highest  reputation  and  success,  until  wi  h- 
in  a  few  days  of  his  decease,  when  he  re¬ 
solved  to  retire  from  public  life.  As  a 
step  to  this,  he  had  engaged  a  house,  for 
three  months,  on  the  Marine  Parade  at 
Brighton,  and  after  taking  a  kind  leave  of 
many  of  his  Patients,  left  his  house  in 
Broad  street  Buildings,  apparently  in 
good  health,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
his  new  habitation,  when  an  internal  in¬ 
flammation,  beyond  the  reach  of  cure, 
terminated  a  long  and  useful  life,  on  the 
30th  of  July  last.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age. — He 
became  soon  sensible  of  his  approaching 
departure,  and  took  an  affecting  leave  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  with  calmness  and 
composure.  Such  was  his  happiness  in 
domestic  life,  that  during  the  space  of 
forty  years  be  had  slept  from  home  but 
once.  On  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  he 
fondly  indulged  the  hopes  of  long  con¬ 
tinued  relaxation  and  retirement.  —  But 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ? 

Dr.  Meyetf  was  not  only  eminent  for 
skill  in  his  profession,  but  had  a  lasting 


taste  for  general  reading;  for  the  theory 
and  practice  of  musics  hut  particularly 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  Nut  a  day  passed,  even  during 
the  periods  of  his  greatest  practice,  in 
which  he  did  nut  contrive  to  spend  an 
hour  among  his  favourite  ancients,  and 
his  library  was  amply  stored  with  the  best 
editions*  His  correspondence  with  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  abroad  marie  him  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  advancing  state  of  clas¬ 
sical  criticism,  particularly  among  his 
countrymen;  and,  without  pedantry  or 
obtrusion,  he  could  in  literarv  circles, 
prove  that  true  taste  and  sound  criticism 
had  been  constantly  the  objects  of  his 
ambition. 

These  accomplishments,  added  to  great 
urbanity  of  manners,  much  experieuce  of 
human  life  and  character,  and  a  social 
disposition,  gave  a  relish  and  variety  to 
his  conversation,  which  those  who  enjoyed 
it  will  not  readily  forget ;  nor  cease  to  re¬ 
gret  that  they  were  deprived  of  it  at  a 
time  when  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
they  might  have  enjoyed  his  company, 
undisturbed  by  professional  avocations. 

But  a  yet  higher  praise  may  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  kindness  and  liberality  of 
his  conduct  as  a  physician.  In  the  whole 
progress  of  his  practice,  he  dispensed  his 
skill  with  the  most  disinterested  zeal,  not 
only  to  the  poor,  hut  to  a  class  above 
them,  where  remuneration  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
in  many  striking  instances,  known  to  the 
present  writer,  his  purse  was  as  ready  as 
his  advice,  but  in  these  cases  there  was 
such  a  total  want  of  ostentation,  that  few, 
unless  the  parties  thus  delicately  relieved, 
were  privy  to  this  admirable  feature  in  his 
character.  Still  it  is  too  well  known,  and, 
we  trust,  too  gratefully  remembered,  not 
to  be  admitted  into  the  present  feeblq  tri¬ 
bute  to  his  memory.  R.  8*, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Lens. 

Aug.  6.  At  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  69,  John  Lens,  Esq.  M»  A  his  Ma< 
jesty’s  Ancient  Serjeant-at>Law.  This 
gentleman  received. his  College  education 
at  S'.  John’s,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  B.  A.  1779,  M.  A.  1782.  By  the 
Charier  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
dated  1800,  he  was  named  one  of  the  Fel¬ 
lows  j  which  produced  him  a  salary  of 
100/.  a  year.  He  had  been  esteemed  as 
an  elegant  scholar  and  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man  before  he  left  his  College,  where  he 
had  attained  the  honour  of  being  Chief 
Wrangler.  About  the  year  1776  he  com¬ 
menced  his  professional  career  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  in  November  J807  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Counsel  to  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval.  On  the  15th  of  June 
1820,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 

wife. 
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wife,  who  died  in  Montague-place,  Rus- 
sell-square.  (See  vol.  xc.  i.  573.)  He 
arose  by  due  degrees  into  high  estimation 
as  a  learned  and  eloquent  Pleader,  not 
with  any  of  that  theatrical  vehemence  and 
affected  sensibility  wh  ch  are  too  often 
found  among  the  candidates  for  legal  cele¬ 
brity,  but  by  the  gradual  developement  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  and  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and,  however  ardent  in  support  of 
a  cause,  he  always  maintained  that  im¬ 
pressive  amenity  of  manners  which  cha¬ 
racterised  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
poweiful  advocate.  It  is  well  understood 
that  he  might  have  obtained  high  honours 
in  his  profession,  but  he  was  above  all 
ostentation,  and  declined  whatever  offers 
of  that  nature  were  presented  to  him,  as 
well  on  the  ground  of  political  consistency 
as  of  his  connections  in  piivate  life.  He 
had,  a  y^ar  or  two  ago,  been  visited  by  a 
severe  milady,  which  required  chirurgicai 
assistance,  and  he  was  attended  by  the 
most  eminent  Medical  Professors  of  the 
day.  He  bore  the  operation  that  was 
deemed  necessary  with  the  patience  and 
fortitude  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
calm,  firm,  and  resolute  mind,  and  he  re¬ 
warded  the  Gentlemen  who  attended  him 
witha  grateful  and  even  princely  liberality. 
The  effect  of  the  disease,  and  the  nature 
of  the  operation,  though  it  removed  the 
immediate  cause,  gave,  however,  a  shock 
to  his  constitution,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  induced  him  to  resigu  all 
professional  pursuits.  His  person  vras  an 
expression  of  his  internal  uature.  Me 
was  Gentlemanly  in  his  appearance  and 
manners,  and  placid  in  ins  countenance. 
In  justice  to  his  memory  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  that  the  Bai  never  lust  a  more  esti¬ 
mable  member,  or  Society  a  mure  valu¬ 
able  ornament. 

The  following  character  of  this  la¬ 
mented  Gentleman  is  extracted  from  a 
Poem  entitled  ‘  The  Bur,’’  which  mav 
fairly  be  classed  among  the  best  poetical 
effusions  of  the  present  time: 

Lo  !  learned  Lens — as  contrasts  always 
please, 

Like  a  calm  summer  lake  reposed  at  ease, 
Till  warm  collision,  like  a  mighty  wind, 
Uplifts  the  depth  and  volume  of  his  mind; 
Then,  as  if  roused  from  s'umber,  o’er  his 
ground,  [sound; 

He  roars  not  with  a  torrent’s  thundering 
Nor  like  a  shallow  stream  “  runs  dimpling 
on*”  [gone, 

’Till  in  faiut  murmuis  all  its  strength  be 
But  gently  swelling  from  its  copious 
source. 

Like  a  vast  river,  rolls  with  steady  force, 
Bank  full  —  yet  ne’er  o’eiflowiug  its 
right  course  ; 


Or  if,  perchance,  the  truant  stream  should 
stray. 

It  warms  and  fertilizes  on  its  way, 

And  strews  with  many  a  leaf  and  classic 
flower 

All  that  was  wild  and  barren  waste  before. 

But  greater,  nobler  qualities  than  these, 
Are  his,  who  never  fawns,  or  stops  to 
please, 

Who  with  stern  independence  for  his 
shield, 

To  hollow-soul’d  ambition  scorns  to  yield, 
For  power  or  place,  or  paltry  selfish  ends, 
Ne’er  sells  his  conscience,  nor  deserts  his 
friends, 

But  stands  (nor  sigh’s  for  proffer’d  honours 
past) 

Unshaken  and  consistent  to  the  last. 

Rare  virtues  these  !  above  all  price  or 
praise,  [days; 

And  seldom  found  in  these  degenerate 
Yet  these  for  one  the  muse  may  proudly 
claim,  [Lens’s  name. 

And  with  their  splendid  rays  emblazon 

“The  learning  and  mild  yet  dignified 
deportment  of  this  profound  lawyer,  and 
true  F.nglish  gentleman  (for  some  are  ill. 
natured  enough  to  assert  that  the  two 
characters  are  not  always  combined)  seem 
to  have  conciliated  all  parties.  It  is  said, 
that  he  has  more  than  once  had  the  offer 
of  a  high  official  appointment,  which,  on 
the  ground  of  its  inconsistency  with  his 
political  sentiments  and  connexions,  he 
declined;  a  circumstance  that  did  equal 
honour  to  both  parties.” 

The  Author  of  this  Poem,  after  having 
adverted  to  some  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar 
of  rather  an  irritable  character,  and  their 
squabbles ,  says,  “  It  is  remarkable  that 
Serjeant  Lens  can  always  contrive  to  keep 
out  of  such  broils — much  to  his  credit.’’ 

Serjeant  Lens  was  so  deservedly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  his  professsion,  and  so 
highly  esteemed  in  private  lile,  that  we 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  his  legal  bre¬ 
thren,  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  at¬ 
tainments  and  render  justice  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  merits,  will  endeavour  to  pay  a  due 
tribute  to  bis  memory. 


Colonel  Campbell. 

Lately.  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon. 
He  was  grandson  of  the  Laiid  of  Glenlyon, 
who  commanded  the  military  at  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Glenco,  and  who  lived  in  the 
Laird  of  GUnco’s  house,  where  he  and  his 
men  were  hospitably  received  as  friends, 
and  enteitained  a  fortnight  before  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  orders.  He  was  playing  at 
cards  with  the  family  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  the  murderous  scene  com¬ 
menced.  Colonel  Campbell  entertained 
the  belief,  then  universal  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  that  punishment  of  the  cruelty,  op- 
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oppression,  or  misconduct  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  descended  as  a  curse  on  his  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  In 
1771  he  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar¬ 
tial  on  a  soldier  condemned  to  be  shot.  A 
reprieve  was  sent,  hut  the  whole  ceremony 
of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  uot.il  the 
criminal  was  upon  his  knees,  with  a  cap 
over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive  the  vol¬ 
ley.  It  was  then  he  was  to  be  informed  of 
his  pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  pre¬ 
viously,  and  Col,  Campbell  was  directed 
not  to  inlorm  even  the  firing  party,  who 
were  warned  that  the  signal  in  fire  would 
be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by 
the  commanding  officer.  When  all  was 
prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had  left  the 
prisoner  on  his  knees  in  momentary  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  fate,  and  the  firing  party 
were  looking  with  intense  attention  for  the 
signal,  Colonel  Compbell  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling 
out  the  packet  the  white  handkerchief  ac¬ 
companied  it,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the 
party,  they  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  pri¬ 
soner  was  shot  dead.  The  paper  dropped 
through  Colonel  Campbell’s  fingers,  and 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  The  curse  of  God  and  of  Glenco 
is  here;  1  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man.” 
He  desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  barracks,  instantly  quitted  the  parade 
and  soon  afterwards  retired  fiom  the  ser¬ 
vice. 


Lieut.  Col.  Downman. 

Aug.  1 G.  At  West  Mailing,  aged  85, 
Lieut.-col.  Francis  Downman. 

This  officer  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  June  1757  ;  in  1758  he  was  with  the 
army,  at  that  time  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  French  shipping  and  stores  at  St. 
Maloes;  he  was  at  the  demolition  of  the 
works  and  batteries  of  Cherburg,  and 
afterwards  at  the  unlucky  affair  at  St.  Cas, 
commanding  the  only  two  six  pounders 
that  were  on  shore.  He  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies  the  same  year  with  the  army 
under  the  old  Gen.  Hopson;  was  with  the 
troop  that  made  a  landing  on  Martinique, 
and  was  very  actively  employed  in  (he  re¬ 
duction  of  Guadaloupe,  where  he  lemained 
till  the  peace  of  1763,  except  attending 
the  troops  that  captured  Dominique;  he 
came  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  jear 

1763.  He  went  to  New  York  in  June 

1764,  remained  there  till  November  of  the 
*aute  year,  when  he  was  ordered  with  a 
small  detachment  of  artillery  to  Pensa¬ 
cola,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  :ake  pos¬ 
session  of  that  miserable  place;  he  bad 
the  misfortune  to  remain  in  this  province 
till  the  end  of  the  yen r  177,7,  at  which 
time  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  gulf  of  Florida,  where  he  remained 


till  Jan.  1772.  He  then  sailed  to  New 
York,  remained  there  till  August,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  After  some  service  in  Scot¬ 
land  he  was  ordered  to  New  York;  he 
joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Howe  ;  was 
constantly  at  the  head  of  Elk  till  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  army  into  Philadelphia,  and 
principally  engaged  in  taking  the  Dela¬ 
ware  frigate,  and  the  destruction  and  tak¬ 
ing  of  Mud  Island  in  the  Delaware.  He 
was  the  only  English  officer  with  the  troops 
under  Count  Dunop  at  the  unfortunate  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Woiks  at  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Jersey  shore  ;  about  this  time  he  was 
taken  extremely  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
to  New  York  in  the  hospital  ship.  He 
remained  at  New  York  till  November 
1778,  when  he  was  ordered  to  sail  with 
the  army  under  Gen.  Grant  for  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  much  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  St.  Lucie,  where  he  remained 
till  it  was  restored  to  France,  except  visit¬ 
ing  the  other  islands.  He  sailed  from 
Grenada  and  arrived  in  England  the  end 
of  the  year  1784.  Lieut.-col.  Downman, 
which  rank  he  received  1st  of  March  1794, 
was  also  Captain  in  the  invalid  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Artillery. 


Lieutenant  Henry  Warde. 

June  4,  aged  33,  of  a  fever  on  his 
passage  home  from  Jamaica,  Lieutenant 
Henry  Warde,  fourth  son  of  General 
Warde,  of  Woodland  Castle,  co.  Glamor¬ 
gan,  and  great  nephew  of  the  first  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Cornwallis.  The  life  of  this  gal¬ 
lant  and  excellent  young  man  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  various  arduous  services, 
which  had  impaired  his  health,  and  under¬ 
mined  his  constitution.  He  served  as 
Midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur,  the 
Centaur,  and  the  Hibernia  ;  as  Lieutenant 
on  board  the  Ajax,  the  Acorn,  the  Volage 
(of  which  ship  he  long  had  the  command), 
the  Seringapatam  and  the  Dartmouth. 
He  was  in  the  brunt  of  Admiral  Sir  Robert 
('aider’s  action  in  the  Barfleur  under  Sir 
George  Martin  ;  and  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Russian  74,  captured  by  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Hood  in  the  same  ship;  and  again 
at  the  taking  of  the  four  Frenoh  frigates 
when  Sir  Samuel  Hood  lost  his  arm  :  as 
well  as  in  the  attack  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  acted  as  Aid-de-camp  to  Sir 
Samuel  on  shore,  while  superintending 
the  shipment  of  the  naval  stores  there 
taken.  His  conduct  uniformly  endeared 
him  to  the  two  great  Admirals  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  the  latter  declared  that 
he  “  loved  him  as  his  own  son.”  Nor  was 
he  less  endeared  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  ships  in  which  he  served,  whether 
by  Ids  undaunted  bravery,  or  his  mild 
and  amiable  manners.  There  are  trea¬ 
sured  anecdotes  in  his  family  (hut  they 
would  carry  this  memoir  beyond  its  pro¬ 
per 
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per  limits)  evincing  the  firmness  of  his 
mind  and  the  strength  of  his  correct  prin¬ 
ciple;  anecdotes  which  relate  to  casual 
occurrences  iu  early  life,  or  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  general  conduct;  or,  dually, 
to  his  perfect  resignation  and  composure 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  hi*  earthly  con¬ 
cerns  when  he  felt  his  disease  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  and  death  unavoidably  at  hand  ! 
Then  was  the  resolute  sailor,  the  man  of 
high  honour,  and  the  sincere  Christian 
nobly  exemplified  by  a  steady  sense  of 
all  his  duties,  and  by  a  real  unostenta¬ 
tious  feeling  of  religion,  untainted  by  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  country  has  lost  a  fine  sea¬ 
man,  his  professiou  a  most  valuable  orna¬ 
ment,  and  private  society  a  most  lively 
and  beloved  member.  Among  his  Cap¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  Sir  G.  Martin  and  Sir 
S.  Hood,  he  might  have  enumerated  as 
friends,  Capt.  Webley  Parry,  Capt.  Sir 
R.  Laurie,  Capt.  G.  Henderson,  Capt.  J. 
Drury,  Capt.  J.  Reynolds,  Capt.  Warren, 
the  Hon.  J.  A.  Maude,  with  several  oihers, 
having  been  under  their  command,  re¬ 
spectively,  oft’  Ferrol  and  in  the  Channel; 
olf  Rochiort  and  in  the  Baltic;  at  Ma¬ 
deira  and  in  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
East  Indies;  and,  finally,  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  climate  of  Batavia  had  af¬ 
fected  him  severely,  and  he  was  hardly  fit 
for  naval  duty  when  he  went  out  First 
Lieutenant  ot  the  Dartmouth;  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  her  boats 
aud  cutters  in  the  West  Indies,  which  led 
to  an  engagement  with  a  piratical  schooner 
armed  with  six  pounders,  swivels,  and  small 
arms,  in  which  this  lamented  youth  was 
highly  distinguished  by  his  gallant  aud 
judicious  conduct,  and  reported  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  the  strongest  terms  of  appro¬ 
bation  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Maude;  having, 
in  co-operation  with  some  American  force, 
destroyed  the  establishment  of  Pirates  in 
Cuba.  The  schooner  was  taken;  and  a 
depAt  of  plunder  under  canvas  on  shore 
was  destroyed,  nine  pirates  killed,  five 
wounded,  and  nineteen  made  prisoners, 
many  escaping  into  the  woods.  In  an¬ 
other  place  the  crew  of  a  foui teen-oared 
barge  was  also  dispersed,  and  the  barge 
destroyed. 

Hknrv  Woodthorpe,  Esq. 

Sept.  4.  In  his  70t.li  year,  Hemy  Weod- 
thorpe,  Esq.  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  which  highly  respectable  office 
he  was  elected  by  the  Comt  of  Common 
Council  in  1801,  on  the  death  of  William 
Rix,  Esquiie. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  was  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  men  of  eminence  who 
received  their  education  at  the  Royal  Se¬ 
minary  of  Christ’s  Hospital ;  w  hence, 
alter  being  solidly  grounded  in  those  de¬ 
partments  of  learning  best  calculated  for 
the  useful  pursuits  of  life,  he  was  traus- 
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planted  at  a  proper  age  into  the  Town 
Clerk’s  Office.  Here  for  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  initiated  in  the  various  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  office  ;  at  first  as 
an  apprentice  and  Junior  Clerk  to  Sir 
James  Hodges,  and  subsequently  as  the 
Senior  Assistant  to  Mr.  Rix. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  was  very  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  several  Members  of  the 
Corporation,  of  which  in  1818  he  received 
a  most  unequivocal  proof,  when,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deafness  and  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties,  his  son  was  regularly  appointed  to 
officiate  for  him  in  the  capacity  of  De¬ 
puty  Town  Cleik  ;  and  it  was  no  small 
consolation  to  the  declining  years  of  an 
affectionate  parent  to  perceive  that  the 
Deputy  had  so  prudemly  conducted  him¬ 
self  as  to  give  the  fairest  hopes  of  his 
succeeding  as  Piincipal  in  the  office;  a 
fond  expectation  which  has  since  been 
substantially  realized  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

John  Gale  Everett,  F.sq. 

Aug.  14.  At  Biddesdon  House,  Wilts, 
the  seat  of  his  nephew  James-Hague  Eve¬ 
rett,  Esq.  in  his  83d  year,  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  days,  John  Gale  Everett,  Esq. 
of  Heytesbury,  brother  of  the  late  Thos. 
Everett,  Esq.  formerly  M.  P.  for  Ludger- 
shal.  In  his  death  his  friends  and  It  is 
country  lose  the  services  of  a  man  not 
more  distinguished  by  length  of  years 
than  by  an  eminent  decision  of  character 
through  life  ;  from  his  earliest  days  ex¬ 
tensively  engaged  in  commerce  as  a  cloth- 
manufacturer.  He  was  always  seen  to 
move  throughout  his  extensive  engage¬ 
ments  in  an  uniform  energetic  activity, 
punctuality,  and  integrity  ;  and  through- 
out  his  cour-e  he  forgot  not  to  make  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  subservient  to  its 
proper  use  in  an  extended  beneficence.  His 
liberality  to  his  numerous  connexions  and 
dependants,  ex'ended  and  persevering  as 
they  were,  were  still  understood  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  judiciously  discriminating.  His  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  charities,  the  former  often 
secret  and  undivulged,  were  prompt  and 
ready  wherever  he  cons  derpd  the  case  to 
have  the  proper  claim  on  his  attention  and 
bounty.  In  his  political  principles,  as 
far  as  they  were  called  forth,  he  united 
uniform  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  with  an 
attachment  to  the  rational  and  legitimate 
liberty  of  the  British  Constitution;  to 
which,  as  established  in  Church  and  State, 
he  was  a  firm  adberen'  ;  and  when  the 
French  revolutionary  fienzy  menaced  this 
envied  island  with  invasion,  he  was  early 
enlisted  iu  the  preparatory  defence,  bv 
accepting  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
company,  winch  he  conducted  throughout 
with  alacrity  and  spirit.  In  social  life 
his  house  was  eminently  distinguished  as 
the  abode  of  cheerful  hoajntalfty  J  and 
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his  unwearied  alertness  in  securing  from 
various  sources,  for  his  board,  a  provision 
adequate  to  his  numerous  succession  of 
guests,  could  not  be  fairly  considered  as 
bearing  on  it  so  much  the  stamp  of  any 
selfish  indulgence  as  of  an  open  and  libe¬ 
ral  hospitality  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which 
lie  found  refreshment  and  relief  from  the 
cares  and  fatigues  of  business.  His  death, 
generally  and  extensively  regretted  as  it 
must  be,  leaves  a  chasm'  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  not  easily  filled  up. 

To  his  successor  in  his  allotments,  of 
whom,  indeed',  are  formed  no  mean  ex¬ 
pectations,  he  might,  among  his  last  ad¬ 
monitions  in  his  laconic  style,  be  verita¬ 
bly  imagined  to  say,  “  In  whatever  l  have 
been  found  to  be  right,  follow  me;  but, 
wherever  you  can,  improve  on  the  exam¬ 
ple.” 


Mr.  Thomas  Reid. 

Aug.  21.  At  Pentotiville,  in  his  35th 
year,  Mr.  Thomas  Reid,  Surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  Mr.  Reid  was  bom  and 
educated  near  Dungannon,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  from  which  he  made  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Public  Museums  of 
Great  Britain.  His  conversational  powers 
were  of  the  highest  rank,  and  his  literary 
talents  of  no  common  Older.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  interesting  volume  on  his 
Voyages  to  New  South  Wales,  and  of  a 
work  entitled  “  Reid’s  Travels  in  Ireland,” 
which  excited  a  strong  sensation  a  few 
years  since.  For  liberality  of  sentiment, 
correctness  of  description,  and  vigour  and 
perspicuity  of  style,  it  merits  the  highest 
praise.  In  the  circle  in  which  Mr.  Reid 
moved,  he  was  justly  admired  for  Candour, 
manliness,  and  generosity;  and  the  sor¬ 
row  excited  by  his  early  death  is  height¬ 
ened  by  tbe  recollection  of  his  many  acts 
of  steady  and  uncompromising  friendship, 
and  sincere  and  cordial  benevolence. 


CONSTANTfNE  DEMETRIADES. 

Aug.  27.  At  his  lodgings  in  8t.  Peier- 
le  Bailey,  Oxford,  Constantine  Deme¬ 
triades,  a  person  well  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Old  Greek.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  man  is  extraordinary,  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  instance  of  avarice  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  He  was 
horn  at  Athens*  in  the  year  1754,  and, 
we  believe,  of  parents  in  an  inferior  sta¬ 
tion  of  life;  a  circumstance,  however,  that 
proved  no  obstacle  to  the  son’s  becoming 
an  officer  of  religion.  It  was  his  boast, 

*  An  Oxford  Paper  says,  born  in  Sept. 
1755  at  Naupactus,  now  called  Ene- 
>ert  or  Lepanto,  which  gives  its  name  to 
he  Corinthian  gulf. 

Gent.  Mao.  October,  1825. 


and  an  honour  of  which  he  was  peculiarly 
peculiarly  jealous,  that  he  was  “  Hiero- 
monachos,  or  Pappas,  consecrated  in  the 
five  degrees  of  consecration,  in  the  four 
patriarchal  Greek  Churches.”  He  always 
told  those  about  him  that  he  was  induced 
by  the  persuasions  of  Lord  Elgin  to  come 
to  this  country,  his  Lordship  representing 
that  he  might  obtain  a  sufficient  livelihood 
by  becoming  a  teacher  of  languages.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  trade  most  con¬ 
genial  to  his  taste  was  that  of  exciting 
commiseration,  and  reaping  the  benefit 
arising  from  his  miserable  appearance  and 
demeanour;  and  certain  it  is,  though  de¬ 
signated  atthe  AlienOffice,  and  by  himself, 
“  a  teacher  of  languages,”  no  one  could 
well  be  more  unequal  to  that  office  than 
Demetriades.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  language;  and  also  with  Ita¬ 
lian,  but  his  knowledge  of  other  languages 
was  very  limited.  It  is  clear  moreover  that 
he  did  not  relinquish  his  sacerdotal  charge 
in  Gteece  at  the  instance'  of  the  noble 
Lord  alluded  to,  for  we  can  trace  him  to 
Breslaw  in  1795,  and  find  him  at  Berlin  in 
the  following  year ;  and  here,  we  believe, 
it  was  that  he  found  out  Lord  Elgin,  and 
induced  his  Lordship  to  bring  him  to  this 
country.  Between  1796  and  1803,  he 
spent  some  time  at  Edinburgh.  In  1803 
he  tried  his  fortune  at  Newcastle  and  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  the  clergy  of  Durham  manifested  ihe 
greatest  commiseration  for  him,  and  rais¬ 
ed  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  small  annuity.  Demetriades,  however, 
had  no  taste  for  an  annuity,  which,  if 
known,  would  in  some  measure  oblige 
him  to  expend  his  income,  apd  remove  all 
pretensions  of  want  and  wretchedness.  He 
contrived,  therefore,  to  get  possession  of 
the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  bid  good-bye  to  his  Durham 
friends  without  ceremony.  In  1804  and 
1805  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Berks,  and  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  in  1806  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Oxford.  A  University  was  of  all  places 
in  the  world  most  adapted  to  a  mendicant 
like  Demetriades  ;  for  he  had  no  sooner 
tired  out  one  set  of  benefactors  than  an¬ 
other  succeeded,  and  the  young  men, 
caught  by  a  few  words  of  Greek,  and  the 
abject  condition  in  which  this  native  of 
a  country  endeared  to  them  by  every 
classical  association,  presented  himself, 
rarely  refused  him  assistance.  In  the 
summer  of  1807,  our  “  Pappas”  made 
an  excursion  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester  ;  in  that  of  1809  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  By  the  seveiest  penury  and  most 
rigid  self-denial,  he  contrived  to  scrape 
together  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half- 
crowns,  to  the  amount  we  believe,  of 
nearly  if  not  mbre  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  left  all  he  died  possessed 
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of  to  the  four  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern 
Greek  Church  at  Constantinople,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  offer  up  prayers  every  Sa¬ 
turday  and  Sunday  for  100  yeais  for  him¬ 
self,  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sis¬ 
ters,  His  executor  is  a  geutletnan  of  re¬ 
spectability  at  Reading,  in  whose  hands 
he  had  deposited  money  for  his  funeral  ex- 
pences,  which  were  not  to  exceed  eight 
pounds  ;  and  also  for  his  occasional  wants, 
from  which  fund  he  drew  with  great  spar¬ 
ingness  and  compunction,  and  only  when 
he  was  unable  to  draw  on  the  compassion 
of  others.  But  for  the  humane  visits  and 
directions  of  some  gentleman  of  this  place, 
he  would  absolutely  have  been  suffocated 
in  filth,  for  he  had  no  idea  of  that  English 
virtue  called  cleanliness, — He  had  a  great 
antipathy  to  any  portrait  being  taken  of 
him.  This  was  effected,  however,  some 
time  since,  by  stratagem;  but  he  con¬ 
signed  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
contrivance,  more  particularly  the  artist, 
to  perdition,  and  excommunicated  them 
in  the  names  of  all  the  saints  of  the 
Greek  Church  ;  which  written  excommu¬ 
nication  he  caused  to  be  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  shops  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  He  was 
about  five  feet  high,  always  wore  a  long 
brown  great  coat,  closejy  buttoned;  and 
half-boots;  walked  rather  stoopingly,  with 
a  stick,  and  had  a  red  blotchy  face. — An 
engraving  from  his  portrait  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  VVhessell,  of  Oxford.  Whatever 
he  received  was  laid  by,  and  not  one 
penny,  except  eighteen  pence  a  week  for 
lodging,  was  ever  expended  by  him  for 
years.  He  lived  upon  the  victuals  given 
him  by  those  who,  perhaps,  had  at  that 
moment  no  money  to  offer  him  ;  and  even 
of  late  when  confined  to  his  bed,  no  power 
of  remonstrance  or  persuasion  could  induce 
him  to  expend  more  than  an  occasional 
penny  for  a  roll,  or  two-pence  for  a  little 
brown  sugar,  of  which  he  was  immode- 
derately  fond,  and  upon  which  latterly 
he  chiefly  lived.  Demetriades  was  buried 
in  Oxford  on  Tuesday  last,  and  attended 
to  the  grave  by  his  executor  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  University,  who  had  taken 
considerable  interest  in  him. 
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Rev.  John  Bailey ,  of  Hurstbourne  Tar¬ 
rant,  Hants. 

At  Forrabury  Parsonage,  Roscastle,  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Brian ,  B.  A.  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  age,  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brou-n ,  Curate  of  Cowbit,  Lin¬ 
colnshire 

At  Hammersmith,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
his  44th  year,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Browne ,  late 
of  Buntingford. 

In  London,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Crichton ,  of 
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Badlesxnere,  Kent.  He  was  of  Trinity  Coll. 
Cambridge,  B.  A.  1812;  M.A,  181 G. 

At  Carrickfergus,  the  Rev.  R.  Dobbs,  one 
of  the  Aldermen  and  Deputy  Mayor  of  that 
town. 

At  Sheerness,  the  Rev.  J.  Fearon,  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Dock  Yard.  He  had  just  left 
the  garrison  in  Company  with  Mrs.  Fearon, 
In  a  gig,  and  expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Lately.  Suddenly,  in  Northamptonshire, 
in  his  88th  year,  the  Rev.  Giles  Powellt 
B.  A.  40  years  Rector  of  Acrise,  Kent, 
being  presented  in  1785  by  the  King. 

Rev.  Bernard  Smith,  M.  A.  aged  37, 
Rector  of  Great  Ponton,  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  of  New  Coll.  Oxford,  B.C.L.  March  2, 
1814,  was  presented  to  his  living  in  1812, 
by  the  Prebendary  of  North  Grantham. 

At  Selby,  the  Rev.  J.  Turner ,  Minister 
of  Barlow,  Yorkshire. 

Sept.  10.  In  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Mom.  This  gentleman 
received  his  academical  education  at  Trinity 
Coll.  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1777.  In  1792,  he  was 
presented  by  Dame  H.  Prime  to  the  Rectory 
of  Thwaite,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and 
in  1794,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bedingham, 
in  that  of  Norfolk,  at  the  nomination 
of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  For  many 
years  he  officiated  as  the  Curate  of  Finning- 
ham,  in  Suffolk ;  but  for  the  last  thirty-one 
years  he  had  been  deprived  of  sight ;  and 
although  visited  with  such  a  heavy  calamity, 
he  retained  his  native  cheerfulness,  and  was 
often  heard  to  remark,  that  he  considered 
6uch  persons  as  were  afflicted  with  deafness, 
equally  as  desolate  as  himself. 

Sept.  16'.  At  the  Vicarage-house,  Tis- 
bury,  Wilts,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prevost,  D.  D. 
Vicar  of  that  place,  and  of  Rushmere,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Coll.  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1782;  and  to  that  of  M,  A.  in  1 786.  In 
1791  he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Tisbury  by  J ohn  Rogers,  gent. ;  and  in  1  8 1 G 
to  that  of  Rushmere,  by  Andrew  Edge, 
gent. 

Sept.  21.  At  Boulogne,  while  bathing  in 
the  sea,  the  Rev.  And.  Ackworth  Edge,  B.A. 
Vicar  of  Matheringliam,  Line.  The  melan¬ 
choly  death  of  this  excellent  and  most  estima¬ 
ble  clergyman  has  afforded  another  among  the 
many  mournful  recurring  instances  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  bathing  on  ebbing  (especially  neap) 
tides,  owing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  a 
rapid  under  or  cross  current  endangering  the 
most  experienced  swimmers.  Ouly  the  Sun¬ 
day  preceding  this  short  but  faithful  minis¬ 
try,  Mr.  E.  had  addressed  a  most  earnest  and 
impressive  discourse  in  tlie  English  church 
at  Boulogne,  on  the  imperious  importance 
of  habitual  preparation  for  eternity  ;  and  on 
the  Sunday  following,  the  awful  event 
was  noticed  by  Mr,  Symons  (the  resident 
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minister)  in  a  discourse  applicable  to  the 
circumstances,  which  was  most  feelingly 
participated  by  a  serious  and  attentive  con¬ 
gregation.  This  and  some  preceding  cases  of 
destruction,  arising  from  the  cause  above 
stated,  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
Society  (the  first  set  on  foot  at  BouTogue) 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently 
drowned ;  and  which  the  sanction  of  the 
French  authorities  is  now  carrying  into  ef¬ 
fective  execution  by  subscription,  and  under 
the  management  of  the  Minister  and  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  English  Church. 

Sept.  22.  At  Allexton,  Leicestershire, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fenivicke ,  M.  A.  Curate 
of  that  parish,  and  Vicar  of  Slawston,  in 
that  county.  The  departure  of  this  truly 
respected  clergyman  was  awfully  sudden,  he 
had  just  retired  to  rest,  when  he  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  which  carried  him  off 
almost  instantaneously.  He  was  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  January  14,  1813.  With  a  mind 
highly  cultivated  by  literary  attainments  he 
possessed  a  heart  deeply  impressed  with  the 
weighty  responsibility  of  his  ministerial  cha¬ 
racter  and  office  ;  and  while  he  pointed  out 
the  way  to  eternal  happiness,  the  purity, 
meekness,  and  benevolence  of  his  life,  pre¬ 
sented  a  bright  example  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  His 
memory  will  long  affectionately  be  cherished 
in  the  parish  which  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  the  scene  of  his  faithful  and  labo¬ 
rious  services. 

Oct.  11.  After  a  severe  illness,  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Will.  Paget, 
Rector  of  Gatton,  in  Surrey,  and  formerly 
of  Queen’s  College  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  A.  B.  ;  a  gentleman  whose  in¬ 
formation  was  extensive  as  it  was  various. 
Mr.  Paget  had  travelled  much,  but  with  a 
zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  acquisition  of  know  * 
ledge,  evinced  by  very  few  of  those  who 
visit  foreign  climates.  How  happy  was  his 
success,  all  who  had  the  gratification  of 
meeting  him  in  hours  of  solid  and  friendly 
intercourse  can  bear  ample  testimony.  To 
his  previous  knowledge  and  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  can 
give  its  unanimous  evidence.  The  extent, 
however,  of  his  acquirements  will  be  duly 
appreciated  only  by  the  most  iutimate  of  his 
friends,  so  singularly  unassuming  and  placid 
were  his  manners.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Paget,  Rector  of  North  Wing¬ 
field,  Derby,  who  was  Chaplain  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Admiral  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney 
(afterwards  Lord  Rodney),  for  many  years 
previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ever  me¬ 
morable  victory,  of  the  1 2th  of  April,  1782. 
The  deceased  married  Charlotte,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Deake,  who  died  some  years 
since,  without  leaving  any  issue. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Lately.  In  Charlotte-street,  Portland- 
place,  in  his  90th  year,  H.  Hart,  esq.  many 
years  an  inhabitant  of  Malta. 

Sept.  14.  At  Clapham,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Hughes,  relict  of  Wm.  Hughes,  esq. 

At  Vauxhall,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Susannah 
Beet,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Beet, 
of  Printing-house-square,  Blackfriars. 

Sept.  15.  At  the  Earl  of  Egremont’s 
house  in  Grosvenor-sq.  aged  45,  Lady  Har¬ 
riet  Marsham,  2d  daughter  of  late  Earl  of 
Romney,  by  Frances  Wyndham,  dau.  of 
Charles,  2d  Earl  of  Egremont,  by  Alicia- 
Maria,  dau.  of  George  Lord  Carpenter.  She 
was  born  April  6,  1780. 

Sept.  20.  Of  typhus  fever,  aged  14, 
Richard  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Rich.  Elliot, 
of  Devizes. 

Sept.  22.  In  Devonshire-st.  Queen-sq. 
Henry  Edw.  Church,  esq.  upwards  of  43 
years  Deputy  Secretary  of  Bankrupts  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Sept.  22.  At  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  England,  Surrey-square,  Miss 
Alexander,  of  Red-hill,  Reigate. 

In  Upper  Belgrave-place,  aged  77,  Mr. 
T.  Williams. 

Sept.  23.  Aged  81,  Mrs.  Ware,  the  wife 
of  Samuel  Ware,  esq.  of  Highgate. 

Four  months  after  her  arrival  from  India, 
Sophia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  late  of 
Dewsbury,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Parking,  of  the  same  place. 

Sept.  25.  At  Turnham-green,  aged  76, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hector,  of  Gower-street, 
Bedford-square,  widow. 

Aged  8 1 ,  Thos.  W allis,  esq.  of  Long-acre, 
and  Camden-street,  Camden-town. 

Sept.  27.  In  Kensington-square,  aged 
74,  Major  John  Samuel  Torriano. 

Sept.  28.  At  Clapham-common,  aged 
36,  Harriott,  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Toulmin, 
of  Lombard-street,  banker. 

Diana,  the  wife  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  of 
Lower  Grosvenor-street,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  Major  Gen.  ChetwyndStapylton. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sibley,  of  Bernard-street, 
widow  of  the  late  George  Sibley,  esq. 

Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin  Bailey,  esq.  of 
Dalby-terrace,  aged  37. 

Oct.  1.  In  Upper  Belgrave-place,  aged 
63,  Henry  Elliot,  esq. 

Oct.  2.  Aged  19,  George  Wicke,  2d 
son  of  Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  of  Langley- 
park,  Kent. 

In  Burlington-street,  the  infant  son  of 
Lieut.-col.  Cavendish. 

Oct.  4.  In  Wimpole-street,  aged  35, 
Anne,  wife  of  Captain  C.  S.  J.  Hawtayne, 
R.  N.  dau.  of  late  Commiss.  C.  Hope. 

Oct.  6.  Lady  Richards,  relict  of  the  late 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
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Oct.  10.  In  Nor  ton-street,  Rged  75, 
Jane,  the  wife  of  Rob.  Sadleir  Moody,  esq. 

David  Lewis,  esq.  of  the  New  Inn,  St. 
(dement  Danes,  solicitor,  and  many  years 
connected  with  the  Exchequer  Office,  So¬ 
merset  House. 

,  Oct.  12.  At  Vauxhall,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  aged  54,  Mary,  relict  of  Mr. 
H.J.  Tymms,  who  died  in  1818.  She  sur¬ 
vived  her  eldest  sister,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Scott,  esq.  banker,  only  one  month ;  see  p. 
285. 

Oct.  18.  In  Soutlmmpton-row,  Russell- 
square,  aged  72,  Theodore  Hunt,  esq. 

At  Prospect-place,  Edgware-road,  Wm. 
Hanson  Dearsly,  esq.  of  Shinfield,  Berks. 

Oct.  14.  At  his  house  at  Hampstead, 
after  a  very  short  illness,  in  his  78th  year, 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
John  Baker,  esq. 

In  the  New  Kent-road,  aged  74,  James 
Longman,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Aged  26,  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  J.  D. 
Potter,  esq.  of  Ponder’s-end. 

Oct.  16.  At  St.  John’s  Wood,  aged  61, 
Wm.  M'Gillivray,  esq.  of  Peine- an  Ghael, 
in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  lately  of  Montreal, 
in  Canada. 

Oct.  1  7.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
Miss  Fell  Harwood  Curteis,  of  Devonsh-pl. 

In  Portman-square,  Mr.  Samuel  Jacob, 
47  years  steward  to  the  late  Earl  and  Coun¬ 
tess  Dowager  Harcourt. 

Oct.  1,9.  Aged  25,  Susan,  wife  of  Mr. 
Edward  Bailev,  of  Holborn.  Dunn"  a 
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moment  of  delirium,  caused  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  she  took  a  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  caused  immediate  disso¬ 
lution. 

At  Woolwich,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Bonnycas- 
tle,  widow  of  the  late  Professor  Bonnycastle, 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Newell,  many  years 
Master  of  the  famous  Jerusalem  tavern  at 
Clerkenwell ;  whose  relict  was  re-married 
to  David  Henry,  esq.  formerly  Proprietor 
and  Printer  of  this  Magazine. 

Oct.  22.  At  Pentonville,  aged  28,  Fanny 
Catherine,  only  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Le  Jeune,  esq.  of  Chelsea. 

The  Lady  Margaret  Wildman,  wife  of 
Capt.  Wildman,  7th  Hussars,  and  dau.  of 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

Oct.  23.  At  Chevne-walk,  Chelsea,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  Miss  Barbara  Baldwin, 
formerly  of  \  ork. 

Oct.  24.  In  his  29th  year,  Mr.  George 
Moulton,  wholesale  stationer,  of  Pilgrim-st. 
Ludgate-hill. 

Berks. —  Oct.  14.  At  Windsor  Castle, 
aged  21 ,  Augusta,  tlie  second  and  youngest 
dau.  of  Mr.  Wvatvillc. 

Oct.  20.  At  Whitmore  Lodge,  Sunning 
Hill,  aged  20,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Robert 
Mangles,  esq.  and  third  dau.  of  Vice-adm. 
Donnelly. 
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Cambridgeshire. — Oct.  3.  At  George 
Starkins  Wallis’s,  Esq.  Meldreth,  aged  56, 
Mr.  James  M‘Whinnie,  late  of  the  Strand. 

Cheshire. —  Oct.  7.  At  the  house  of  a 
friend,  Bellow  Hill,  Cheshire,  Wm.  Shone, 
esq.  of  Guildford-street,  Ruseell-square. 

Derbyshire.  —  Oct.  26.  Aged  85,  E. 
Beard,  of  Derby,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Beard,  M.  A. 

Devonshire.—  Sept.  24.  At  Highfield 
Cottage,  near  Woodbury,  Devon,  aged  75, 
Francis  Bateman  Dashwood,  esq. 

Sept.  27.  At  Bridestowe,  Rged  56,  Caro¬ 
line,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Luxmoore. 

Oct.  4.  At  Longford  House,  Exmouth, 
I)r.  Wm.  Paget.  He  was  on  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Army  under  the  immortal  Wolfe, 
and  the  late  Marq.  Townshend,  in  America. 

Dorset. — lately.  Aged  80,  Mrs.  Re¬ 
becca  Chapman,  of  Grimstone. 

Gloucestershire. — Sept.  26.  AtClifton, 
Mrs.  Porter,  widow  of  Bp.  of  Clogher. 

Sept.  30.  After  a  long  illness,  on  Duvoy 
Parade,  Bristol,  aged  52,  John  Bowie,  esq. 
of  Gomeldon. 

Oct.  8.  AtStaverton,  near  Cheltenham, 
tlie  wife  of  Lieut.  Amiell,  R.  N. 

Oct.  16.  At  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  Bristol, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Dimsdale. 

Hants. — Sept.  20.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Sarah,  wife  of  W.  S.  Jones,  esq.  of 
the  Crown  Office,  and  of  Caroline-place, 
Guildford-street. 

Sept.  23.  Harriet,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bradley,  of  Romsey,  and  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Hawes,  Rector  of  Ditteridge, 
ind  Little  Langford. 

Oct.  2.  At  Southampton,  aged  51,  Har¬ 
riet,  wife  of  Robert  Wightman,  esq.  M.D. 

Oct.  3.  At  Millbrook,  aged  87,  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  Ewen. 

Oct.  4.  At  Southampton,  aged  65,  Rich¬ 
ard  Higginson,  esq.  of  Bath. 

Hertford. — Sept.  30.  At  Totteridge, 
aged  66,  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Atkinson, 
esq.  of  Bedford-pl.  Russell-sq. 

Kent.- — Sept.  13.  At  Sevenoaks,  Benj. 
Marene,  esq.  a  Magistrate  and  Dep.-Lieut. 
for  the  county. 

Sept.  27.  At  Fairlawn,  the  wife  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Yates,  esq. 

Oct.  2.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
John  Udny,  of  Portugal-st.  Grosvenor-9q. 

Oct.  12.  At  Margate,  aged  69,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Leach,  relict  of  the  late  John  Iveach, 
esq.  formerly  of  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex. 

Lancashire. — >Ocl.  8.  At  Liverpool,  a 
few  days  after  her  accouchement,  Mrs.  Ald¬ 
ridge,  a  very  clever  actress,  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver¬ 
pool  Theatrical  Corps. 

Oct.  9.  At  Everton,  aged  70,  Samuel 
Johnson,  esq. 

I^Eicestershire.- — Oct.  1.  Edwyn  An¬ 
drew  Burnaby,  esq.  of  Bnggrave  Hall.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  truly  venerable 

v  and 
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and  very  learned  Archdeacon  Burnaby ;  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy 
Chamber ;  and  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieut.  for  the  county  of  Leicester. 

Oct.  3.  At  Leicester,  aged  86,  Mr. 
Thomas  Clarke,  upwards  of  46‘  years  the 
servant  of  John  Pares,  esq. 

Middlesex. — Oct.  1.  At  Kilburn,  Mrs. 
Mary  Page,  aged  85,  sister  to  late  G.  Har¬ 
rison,  Clarencieux  King  at  Arms,  esq.  Her 
remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Hendon,  Middlesex. 

OcL  15.  At  Burrough’s  Hill,  Hendon, 
Mary  Carpenter,  the  infant  dam  of  Mr. 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Willis. 

OcL  16.  At  liis  residence,  Ealing,  aged 
71,  Richard  Gray,  esq. 

Norfolk. — Oct.  9.  At  Ditchingham, 
in  her  106th  year,  Mrs.  Hannah  Want. 
Throughout  her  long  life  she  enjoyed  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  health,  and  retained  her 
memory  and  perception  to  the  end  with  a 
clearness  truly  astonishing.  Till  the  day 
previous  to  her  decease  she  was  not  confined 
to  her  bed ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
105th  birth-day  entertained  a  party  of  her 
relatives,  who  visited  her  to  celebrate  it. 
She  lived  to  see  a  numerous  progeny  to  the 
5th  generation,  and  at  her  death  there  were 
living,  children,  grand-children,  great  grand¬ 
children,  and  great-great-grand-children,  to 
the  number  of  121. 

Northamptonshire. — June  4.  At  Great 
Houghton,  aged  16,  Frances,  dau.  ofThos. 
Smith,  esq. 

Sept.  6.  Thomas  Shillingford,  esq.  whose 
patriotism  raised  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Bucks  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  appointed  Captain  of  a  Troop  by  the 
Mayor  of  Buckingham. 

Sept.  9.  Aged  55,  James  Miller  Adams, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  John  Adams,  esq. 
of  Welton  Manor,  Northamptonshire. 

Sept.  23.  At  Rushton  Hall,  Barbara 
Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Win. 
Cockayne,  of  Rushton  Hall. 

Oct.  9.  At  Oundle,  Mrs.  Sarah,  relict  of 
Thos.  Hunt,  esq.  of  Wavenhoe  House,  and 
of  Oundle. 

Oct.  16.  At  Towcester,  aged  22,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  wife  of  Henry  Burt,  solicitor,  and  only 
surviving  dau.  of  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  of 
Great  Houghton. 

Somersetshire. — Sept.  19.  At  Bath, 
Mrs.  Eli/..  Bulcock,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Bulcock,  esq.  formerly  of  Dulwich. 

Sept.  25.  At  Bath,  Mr.  T.  Broadhurst. 

Oct.  1.  At  Bath,  aged  23,  Geo.  Ashton 
Yade,  esq. 

Oct,  7.  At  Bath,  Laetitia  Cecilia,  relict 
of  the  late  John  Bull,  esq.  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Suffolk. — Sept.  6.  At  Ditchingham 
Lodge,  in  his  82d  year.  Col.  James  Capper, 
formerly  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
and  C  omptroller-General  of  the  Army  and 
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Fortification  Accounts  on  'the  Coast  of 
Coromandel.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  passage  to  India  through 
Egypt  and  across  the  Great  Desert,”  4to, 
1784  i  “Observations  on  the  Winds  and 
Monsoons,”  8vo,  1801  ;  “  Observations  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands,  addressed 
to  the  Gentlemen  and  Farmers  of  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,”  8vo,  1805;  “Meteorological 
and  Miscellaneous  Tracts  applicable  to  Na¬ 
vigation,  Gardening,  and  Farming,”  8vo, 
1809. 

Sept.  9.  At  Aldeburgh,  in  her  76th  year, 
the  wife  of  John  Tempest,  esq.  and  only 
surviving  sister  of  Henry  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  and  Queensbury,  and  grand¬ 
child  of  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle. 

Sept.  15.  At  Woodbridge,  in  her  85th 
year,  Mrs.  Wajl,  sister  of  the  late  T.  Wall, 
of  the  E.  I.  Company’s  service. 

Sept.  17.  In  Friar’s  Road,  Ipswich,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Carter,  gent,  late  of  Coney  Weston. 

At  his  seat,  Crow  Hall,  George  Read, 
esq. 

Sept.  26.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Dorcas, 
ielict  of  John  Mediicott,  esq.  late  of  Moor 
Town,  co.  Kildare. 

Sept.  26.  At  Ipswich,  after  a  long  and 
severe  affliction,  in  her  48th  year,  Mary 
Eliz.  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  And. 
Grant,  Rector  of  Tattingstone,  and  of  Tro- 
ston. 

Sept.  29.  In  his  28th  year,  Thomas,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Kerrich,  Rector  of 
Horningsheath.  . 

OcL  5.  At  Stratford  Lodge,  aged  28, 
Frances,  wife  of  Harcourt  Firmin,  esq.  and 
only  dau.  of  James  Fulham,  esq,  of  Wood- 
bridge. 

Surrey. — Sept.  17.  At  his  seat,  Hamp- 
ton-lodge,  Edward-Beeston  Long,  esq. 

Sept.  19.  At  Croydon,  aged  73,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lewen. 

Aged  81,  Edward  Knipe,  esq.  of  Hook- 
field  Grove,  Epsom. 

Sept.  21.  At  Worthing,  aged  26,  Mary 
Eli/..  Marg.  fourth  dau.  of  Walter  Boyd,  of 
Flaistow-lodge,  esq.  M.P. 

Sept.  26.  At  Epsom,  aged  41,  Win.  Hay- 
garth,  esq.  of  Langham-place,  eldest  son  of 
Dr.  Haygartli,  of  Bath. 

Sept.  29.  At  Croydon,  aged  19,  Sophia, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Chiral,  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  Chaplains,  St.  James’s  Palace. 

Oct.  16.  At  her  uncle’s  house,  Mitcham 
Green,  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
O.  W.  Bartley,  M.  D. 

Oct.  17.  At  Norwood-hill,  in  her  45th 
year,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Bacchus. 

Sussex. — Oct.  17.  At  Lewes,  Winifred, 
dau.  of  John  Hoper,  esq. 

Warwickshire. — Jug.  15.  At  Leaming¬ 
ton,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady-Elizabeth  Pleath- 
cote,Lady  of  Rich.-EdinsorPIeathcote,  esq. 
of  Longton-hull,  co.  Stafford,  to  whom  shs 

was 
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was  married  in  January  1815.  She  was  the 
fifth  child  and  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander 
Lindsay  Earl  of  Balcarras  (who  died  March 
27,  1825  ;  see  part  i.  p.  561),  by  Elizabeth 
only  child  of  Charles  Dalrymple,  esq.  of 
North  Berwick  ;  and  sister  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Balcarras. 

Sept.  21.  At  Leamington,  Henry  W.  son 
of  Wm.  Young  Knight,  esq.  of  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  London. 

Wiltshire. — Sept.  20.  At  Alvidiston, 
aged  54,  Thomas  King,  esq. 

Oct.  1 .  At  Broughton  Gifford,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  John  Brown,  an  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter,  commonly  called  Old  Sabbath,  who 
had  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  Melk- 
sham  for  the  last  seventy  years.  This  man’s 
appearance  constantly  bespoke  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  poverty  :  he  regularly  visited  the  ad¬ 
joining  villages  as  an  object  for  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  the  charitable,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  received  parochial  relief. 
There  were  found  secreted  in  the  miserable 
hut  which  he  inhabited,  144Z.  in  money, 
120  shirts,  130  handkerchiefs,  32  pair  of 
new  shoes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  old  ones, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  kitchen  utensils,  old 
silver  coin,  40  table  and  tea-spoons,  a  silver 
watch,  4  large  bags  full  of  meat  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  more  than  two  bushels  full 
of  pieces  of  cheese,  &c.  The  property  has 
been  divided  among  ten  nephews  and  nieces. 

Oct.  3.  At  Ansty,  aged  26,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mr.  G.  Parsons,  of  Salisbury. 

Worcester. — Sept.  24.  At  Evenlode, 
William  Bricknell,  esq. 

Oct.  6.  At  Henwick,  Jennetta,  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Dudmaston, 
Shropshire. 

Oct.  8.  Frances-Ursula,  third  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Pye,  Preb.  of  Worcester. 

Yorkshire. — Lately ,  Aged  74,  John 
Crosdill,  esq.  the  celebrated  performer  on 
the  violoncello.  He  performed  at  the  Co¬ 
ronation  both  of  his  late  and  present  Majesty. 

Oct.  9.  At  Harrogate,  Eiiz.  wife  of  Henry 
Payne,  esq.  of  the  Newark,  Leicester. 

Aged  47,  at  Hull,  Capt.  Joseph  Anderson 
Smith,  many  years  commander  of  the  late 
ship  Earl  Fauconberg,  Davis’  Straitsman,  of 
Great  Grimsbv. 

Oct.  16.  At  Masham,  Yorkshire,  aged 
87,  Wm.  Heslington,  esq. 

Wales. — Sept.  15.  At  Plas  Isa,  Me¬ 
rionethshire,  Margaret,  wife  of  Lieut. -geu. 
J.  Manners  Kerr. 

Sept.  19.  At  his  seat  at  Iythegstone, 
Henry  Knight,  esq.  Vice  Lieut,  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  and  many  years  Commandant  of  its 
Militia. 

Sept.  28.  At  New  Hall,  near  Rhuabon, 
North  Wales,  Capt.  Rice  Jones,  many  years 
Adj.  of  the  Royal  Denbigh  Militia. 

Scotland. — Lately.  In  St.  James’s-sq. 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  late  of  the  Bill 
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Chamber.  He  was  eminently  distinguislved 
for  the  active  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Ireland.  —  Lately.  At  Kilvare,  near 
Dublin,  Mrs.  Magee,  the  Lady  of  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Abroad.  —  Lately.  In  India,  Major 
Schalck,  brother  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Wyk- 
liam  Park,  Oxford. 

In  the  East  Indies,  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat  on  the  river  Ganges,  aged  19,  G.  A. 
Paxton,  esq.  6th  reg.  of  Bengal  Cavalry, 
youngest  son  of  late  Sir  Wm.  Paxton,  of 
Middleton-hall,  Carmarthenshire. 

Jan.  29.  At  Triconale,  Mr.  Augustus- 
Angerstein,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Major 
Lammington. 

May  29.  On  his  passage  from  India, 
aged  26,  Alex.  John  Robertson,  esq.  M.D. 
E.  I.  C.’s  Med.  Establishment  of  Bombay. 

July  3.  In  his  63d  year,  the  Hon.  Ar¬ 
chibald  Gloster,  Chief  Justice  and  President 
of  his  Majesty’s  Council  in  Dominica. 

On  his  passage  home  from  Jamaica,  Capt. 
J.  Blannin,  of  the  ship  Union. 

July  14.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Rich.  Chicheley,  son  of  R.  C.  Plowden,  esq. 
of  Devonshire- place. 

Aug.  3.  In  St.  Vincent’s,  West  Indies, 
at  an  advanced  age,  Col.  Thos.  Brown. 
During  the  American  war,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  gallant  and  enterprising  officer, 
and  among  other  repeated  marks  of  his  So¬ 
vereign’s  approbation,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Col.  Commandant  of  his  Majesty’s 
late  reg.  of  South  Carolina  or  Queen’s 
Rangers,  and  made  also  Superintendant- 
General  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Southern 
districts  of  North  America. 

Aug.  14.  On  board  the  Sybille,  between 
Zante  and  Corfu,  Lieut.  Joseph  Chitty  Jel- 
licoe,  R.  N. 

Aug.  25.  At  Frederick  Town,  New 
Brunswick,  Major  John  Hewett,  late  of 
5 2d  reg.  Light  Inf.  second  son  of  Gen.  Sir 
George  Hewett,  hart. 

Sept.  16.  At  Montevilliers,  near  Havre 
de  Grace,  aged  62,  Arthur,  son  ot  the  late 
Hon.  Paul  Gore,  co.  Mayo. 

Sept.  27.  At  Guernsey,  aged  71,  Mar)', 
dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Dobree,  esq.  of 
Beauregard,  in  that  Island. 

Additions  to  Obituary,  Part  I. 

P.377.  Besides  the  Literary  labours  of 
Mr.  Parry,  which  we  enumerated  in  his 
Memoir,  he  was  editor  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Society,  two  parts  of 
which  were  published  under  his  superinten¬ 
dence,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations 
from  his  pen.  He  had  obtained  numerous 
premiums  and  other  testimonials  offered  by 
the  several  Welsh  Literary  Societies,  for  the 
best  Essays,  &c.  on  subjects  relative  to  the 
Welsh  language,  history,  &c. 
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Bill  of  Mortality . — Markets,  fyc. — Canal  Shares. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY-,  from  September  21,  to  October  18,  1925. 


Christened. 
Males  -  ]  028 
Females  -  1057 


} 


2085 


Buried. 

Males  «-  858  1 

Females-  705  J 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  l^d.  per  pound. 


1563 

536 


2  and  5  174 
5  and  10  81 

10  and  20  78 
20  and  30  96 
30  and  40  126 
40  and  50  152 


50  and 
60  and 
70  and 
80  and 


60  148 
70  125 
80  101 
90  40 


90  and  100  6 


AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  October  15. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

s .  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

64  2 

40  9 

26  3 

41  9 

45  10 

The  following  is  a  comparative  Statement  of 
Dantzic. 

Price  of  the  finest  Wheat  purchased  in 
Dantzic,  put  free^on  board  and  Sound  dues 
paid,  26s.  6’d.  to  27s.  5 d. 

Barley,  free  on  aboard  and  Sound  dues 
paid,  1  Is.  5d. 

Oats,  free  on  board  and  Sound  dues  paid, 
8s.  9 d. 

Pease,  free  on  board  and  Sound  dues  paid, 

1 5s.  6‘d. 


the  Prices  of  Grain  in  Dantzic  and  England  ; 
England. 

The  same  Wheat  in  England,  after  being 
here  two  years,  is  sold  for  56s.  to  72s. 

The  same  Barley,  34s.  to  46s. 

The  same  Oats,  26s.  to  33s. 

The  same  Pease,  50s.  to  68s. 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Oct.  21,  55s.  to  60s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Oct.  19,  45s.  9 *d.  per  cwt. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Oct.  22. 


Kent  Bags . 

0  s. 

to 

1 61. 

0s. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

18/. 

0s. 

to 

20/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . .. 

0s. 

to 

1 61. 

0s. 

Kent . 

16/. 

16s. 

to 

17/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

0s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Sussex . 

14/. 

15s. 

to 

16/. 

0s. 

Old  ditto . 

0s. 

to 

01. 

0s. 

Essex . 

14/. 

10s. 

to 

16/. 

16s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  bl.  5s.  Straw  2 1.  9s.  Clover  61.  0s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  bl.  0s.  Straw 
2/.  2s.  Clover  61.  0s.  Smithfield,  Hay  bl.  0s.  0 d.  Straw  2 1.  2s.  Clover  bl.  10s.  6d. 


SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  21.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef..... . 4s.  6d.  to  5s.  2 d. 

Mutton .  5s.  0 d.  to  5s.  8 d. 

Veal........ . 5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Pork . 5s.  Ad.  to  6s.  Ad. 


Lamb .  0s.  Od.  to  0s.  0 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Oct.  21  : 

Beasts .  3,224  Calves  183 

Sheep  . 19,760  Pigs  130 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  7,  34s.  Od.  to  40s.  9d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  47s.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  41s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  74s.  Mottled  82s.  Od.  Curd  86s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s.6d. 


THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal,  Dock  Stock,  and  Fire  Office  Shares,  in 
October  1825,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey,  2200 /. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  b00l. — Leicester, 
400/. — Birmingham,  840 1. — Old  Union,  97 1. — Ellesmere,  127. — Ashton  and  Oldham,  250/. 
> — Lancaster,  45/. — Huddersfield,  30/. — Regent’s,  50/. — West  India  Dock,  212/. — London 
Dock,  95/. — Globe,  168/. — Imperial,  117/. — Waterloo  Bridge  Annuities,  of  8/. — 43/. — 
Ditto,  of  7 /. — 38/. — Waterloo  Shares,  8/. 


METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  VV.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  September  27,  to  October  26,  1825,  loth  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


<*  -2 
QS 


Sept. 

27 

28 

29 

30 
Oct.\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
1  1 


•3 

■§•3 

w  t- 
*° 

00 


52 

49 

54 

50 

55 
60 
60 
60 
60 
61 
60 
51' 

57 

58 
57 

I 


G 

O 

o 


65 

63 
6  2 
60 

65 

64 

65 

66 

66 
66 
60 

63 
60 
65 

64 


o 

j  *2 

K  ri 

°  ■&© 
~ £ 


54 

55 
48 
60 
60 
59 

59 
55 
61 

60 
45 
59 
58 
57 
54 


Barom. 
in.  pts. 


Weather. 


30,  21  fair 
,  87  fair 
,  20  fair 

29,  98  fair 

,  86, showery 
,  73ishowery 
,  67  showery 

30,  04  fair 
,  14  fair 
,  04  fair 

29,  80  cloudy 

30,  01  fair 
,  05  fair 

,  35  cloudy 
,  39  fair 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

|  8  o’clock 
j  Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

1 

1 

Weather. 

Oct. 

0 

O 

O 

12 

55 

65 

57 

30,  13 

fair 

13 

56 

64 

56 

,  23 

fair 

14 

50 

61 

50 

,  1 8  j  fair 

15 

46 

58 

49 

,  55 jfair 

16 

46 

61 

48 

,  53  jfair 

17 

47 

56 

45 

,  19 

cloudy 

18 

43 

50 

54 

29,  95  rain 

19 

51 

52 

46 

,  20  rain 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Plate  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
given  in  the  present  Number,  is  intended  to 
replace  the  one  published  in  the  last  month’s 
Magazine,  which  failed  in  the  printing. 

We  thank  Mr.  J.  H.  of  Stanford  for  his 
interesting  ‘Extracts,’  which  shall  be  used 
in  the  manner  he  mentions. 

S.  R.  M.  thanks  our  Correspondent 
D.  A.  Y.  and  says,  “  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  him  if  he  can  inform  me  how 
many  children  Rowland  Mevricke  and  Eliz. 
Blundevill  had  besides  BloundevillMeyricke  ? 
The  second  was  named  Geliy  ;  what  were 
the  names  of  the  rest,  and  is  there  any  me¬ 
morial  of  them  or  their  father  or  mother  in 
Norfolk  ? 

S.  R.  M.  wishes  to  know  whether  any  of 
our  Correspondents  have  ever  seen  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arms  :  Gules,  two  porcupines  pas¬ 
sant  Argent,  armed  Or.  Such  a  one  might 
be  still  preserved  somewhere  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

W’e  leave  the  Periodical  to  which  Mr. 
Duward  alludes  to  correct  its  own  errors. 

The  small  brass  Coin  mentioned  by 
H.  R.  D.  is  of  the  Emperor  Quintillus,  who 
flourished  about  270  A.C.  The  reverse 
represents  a  figure  of  Hope,  “  Letitia 
Aug.”  with  xii  in  the  field,  probably  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  valued  at  a  shilling. 

T.  N.  informs  E.  B.  (p.  2),  that  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Rult  reside  at  Fulbourn  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  where  their  ancestors  have  re¬ 
sided  for  many  generations,  as  the  parish 
register  will  testify. 

Mr.  Maund,  of  Brorr.sgrove,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  says  :  “  Having  had  occasion  to 

inspect  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Tar- 
debigg  in  this  county,  1  observed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  : — ‘Anno  D’m.  1681,  Aprill 
21st.  William  Shakspeare  of  Feckenham 
and  Ann  Barber,  of  this  parish,  were  mar¬ 
ried.’ — Whether  the  descent  of  this  family 
could  ever  be  traced  from  that  of  our  ini¬ 
mitable  Bard,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  coincidence  of  name  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  interesting  to  some  curious  in¬ 
quirers.” 

A  Constant  Reader  inquires,  “What 
was  the  crest  of  Sir  Edmund  Ludlow  the 
Republican  General ;  and  what  were  the 
arms  of  that  branch  of  the  Ludlow  family 
bearing  a  fox’s  head  for  their  crest  ?  From 
whom  was  Edmund  Ludlow,  esq.  of  Pains- 
wick,  Gloucestershire,  descended?” 

S.  N.  asks  for  “  an  account  of  the  family 
of  Fleetwood  ?  I  have  heard  they  came  from 
Lancashire,  and  had  at  one  time  consider¬ 
able  possessions  in  Staffordshire;  the  last 
of  that  family  in  the  lineal  descent  died  at 


Bath  about  the  year  1801.  He  spelt  his 
name  Fletewood.” 

H.  N.  N.  requests  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  family  of  Thorman,  or  Thurman, 
of  Yorkshire,  more  particularly  as  to  their 
arms.  The  family  appear  to  have  been 
highly  respectable,  and  formerly  of  some 
importance,  as  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
from  the  affinity  their  name  bears  to  the 
names  of  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  residence,  viz.  Thormanby,  Thor¬ 
man  Hall,  and  Lund,  situate  between  Ea- 
singwold  and  Tollerton,  locally  called  Thur¬ 
man  Lund  ;  and  whether  the  Thornham’s 
of  Thornham,  Norfolk,  10th  of  John,  were 
of  the  above  family.  John,  son  of  Robert 
de  Thornham,  was  rector  ofSparham,  Nor¬ 
folk,  1393. 

T.  B  says,  “  A  Letter  occurs  in  your 
Magazine,  signed  R.  S.  p.  124,  containing 
a  pompous  description  of  a  comparatively 
insignificant  edition  of  Terence.  Lazarus 
de  Isoardus  or  Soardus  was  the  printer  of 
several  volumes  between  the  years  1490  and 
1  500.  But  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  Annales  Typographic  of 
Panzer  for  an  ample  and  concise  description 
of  h  is  Terence,  and  for  satisfactory  notices 
of  the  other  productions  of  the  same  press.” 

R.  remarks,  “  With  much  regret  I  read 
in  a  Newspaper  a  few  days  ago,  that  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  on  half-pay,  was 
taken  up  for  stealing  some  silver  spoons. 
As  it  is  probable  that  distress  alone  could 
have  occasioned  a  conduct  so  criminal  and 
degrading,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Urban,  be 
laudable  in  our  Government  to  take  the 
situation  of  this  unfortuuate  class  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  (for  such  I  believe  they,  generally 
speaking,  are) — the  half-pay  officers,  into 
consideration,  and  make  such  allowances  to 
them  as  might  be  sufficient  for  their  de¬ 
cent  support ;  for  at  present  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  worse  off  than  any  menial  servant, 
who  has  every  comfort  supplied.” 


Errata. 

Parti,  p.  595,  a.  17,  read  1629,  1638, 
1660,  1697,  and  1702  ;  part  ii.  p.  110, 
note,  read  Keill  ;  175,  b.  14,  read  Lam- 
brook  j  15  Little  Houghton,  N’thp’n  ;  203, 
a.  38,  Roman  or  Danish  ;  204  a.  4  hiron- 
delle  ;  9  feit  and  signum  ;  7  from  bottom , 
Lanherniae  ;  204  b.  20,  for  whole  read  old; 
212,  9  from  bottom ,  read  Bennet-hall  ;  214 
a.  22,  fellon  ;  223  b.  16,  quia  Angliam  con- 
quisivit,  id  est,  acquisivit,  non,  &c. ;  224  a. 
13  from  bottom,  for  the  read  his;  b.  38, 
read  fires,  intermixed,  &c. ;  284  b.  32 ,for 
1806  read  1800;  372  a.  38  for  Jjady  read 
Dame;  381  a.  40,  for  Mayor  read  Marquess. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

— # — 

COSMOGONY  OF  THE  TAHEITEANS. 

Mr.  Urban,  Not/.  l. 

JT  has  been  asserted  more  than  once  in  some  of  your  pages,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  resemblance  in  the  mythologic  traditions  and  Pagan  superstition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas,  to  those  of  the  old  world.  Cut  off  for 
many  years  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  bounded  in  their  transac¬ 
tions  by  the  group  of  islands  in  their  own  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  much  primitive  tradition  would  be  preserved.  If  we  fur¬ 
ther  take  into  consideration  the  frequent  occurrence  of  war,  and  the  almost 
exterminating  conduct  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  astonishment  will  arise,  not 
at  the  paucity  of  such  indications,  but  that  even  the  slightest  trace  should  exist 
of  former  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  fully  competent  to  the  inquiry,  my  knowledge  of  the 
Australian  language  being  very  limited;  but  I  doubt  not  with  that  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  different  dialects  which  the  Missionaries  have  obtained, 
should  any  one  undertake  such  an  investigation,  the  search  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  fruitless.  A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  voyagers  of  the  South  Seas 
formed  a  part  of  my  reading;  as,  however,  the  few  memoranda  on  this  subject, 
which  I  then  made,  may  shew  that  such  an  investigation  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  encouragement,  I  transmit  to  you  the  following: 

Cosmogony  of  the  Tciheiteans. 

Dr.  Ilawkesworth,  in  his  relation  of  Cook’s  first  voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
observes:  “  nothing  is  more  obvious  to  a  rational  being,  however  ignorant  or 
stupid,  than  that  the  universe  and  its  various  parts,  as  far  as  they  fall  under  his 
notice,  were  produced  by  some  agent  inconceivably  more  powerful  than  him¬ 
self;  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  conceived,  even  by  the  most  sagacious 
and  knowing,  than  the  production  of  them  from  nothing,  which  among  us  is 
expressed  by  the  word  Creation.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  as  no  Being  apparently 
capable  of  producing  the  universe  is  to  be  seen,  that  he  should  be  supposed  to 
reside  in  some  distant  part  of  it,  or  to  be  in  his  nature  invisible,  and  that  he  should 
have  originally  produced  all  that  now  exists  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  w'hich 
Nature  is  renovated  by  the  succession  of  one  generation  to  another  ;  but  the  idea 
of  procreation  includes  in  it  that  of  two  persons,  and  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  persons  these  people  imagine  every  thing  in  the  universe  either  originally 
or  derivatively  to  proceed.” 

This  sentiment  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  exclusively  characteristic 
of  the  Australians,  the  whole  system  of  Pagan  mythology  is  connected  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  seems  soon  after  the  first  dispersion  of  mankind  to  have 
been  adopted  by  every  tribe,  except  that  peculiarly  favoured  one,  which  was 
destined  to  convey  to  posterity  the  only  rational  and  authentic  account,  clothed 
in  the  simple  garb  of  truth. 

The  various  systems  of  Cosmogony,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  on 
being  collected  and  compared  with  each  other,  appear  to  be  but  a  corrupted 
representation  of  the  Mosaic  record,  affording  at  the  same  time  a  curious  and 
most  gratifying  confirmation  of  its  authenticity,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  the  im¬ 
perfect  resemblances  of  a  bright  original  from  which  they  undoubtedly  have 
been  copied. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  Universe,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Taheitenns, 
we  have  the  accounts  of  two  priests  ;  that  most  in  detail  wras  given  by  Manne- 
Manne,  the  chief-priest;  the  other  by  Tupia,  also  a  priest,  and  of  great  mysti¬ 
cal 
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cal  learning.  Neither  of  their  statements,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them, 
can  be  considered  as  quite  accurate ;  Manne-Manne’s  being  interpreted  by  an 
ignorant  Swedish  sailor  in  the  English  language,  of  which  he  could  know  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  of  that  of  O  Taheitc  ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  Tupia’s 
information  was  given,  observing  that  “  the  religious  language  is  in  Olaheite 
as  in  China,  different  from  that  which  is  in  common  use;  so  that  Tupia,  who 
took  great  pains  to  instruct  us,  having  no  words  to  express  his  meaning,  which 
we  understood,  gave  us  lectures  to  very  little  purpose. '* * * § 

Imperfect,  therefore,  as  these  accounts  must  be,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
rendered  still  more  so  by  my  ignorance  of  the  language  not  permitting  me  in 
many  instances  accurately  to  translate  names  under  which  much  real  informa¬ 
tion  is  often  mystically  veiled,  a  close  connection  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
must  not  be  expected  ;  still,  however,  a  distorted  resemblance  may  be  traced  in 
the  following  comparison. 


Mosaic. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said,  “  Let  there  be  light,” - 

and  God  called  the  light  dey,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  he  called  night,  &c.  * 

And  God  said,  “  Let  there  be  a  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 

the  waters  from  the  waters  •f'>” - and  God 

called  the  firmament  Heaven. 

And  God  said,  (i  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear  and  it  was  so, 
and  God  called  the  d^y  land  earth. 

And  God  said,  C(  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit- 
tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself 
after  its  kind,”  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good,  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  third  day. 

And  God  said,  “  Let  there  he  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and 
years  ;  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth  and  it  was  so,  and  God  made 
two  great  lights,  the  greater  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  to  rule  the  night,  he 
made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day 
and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness. 


Taheitean. 

In  the  beginning  Tane  (husband)  took 
Taroa  (earth)  and  begat  Avye  (fresh  water) 
Te  Myd5  (the  sea)  and  Awa  (the  water¬ 
spout).  He  also  begat  Po  (night  or  dark¬ 
ness)  and  Hooa  no  Eatooa  (the  Spirit  of 
God)  was  called  Fwhanow  Pb  (the  offspring 
of  darkness). 

Then  he  begat  Mahanna  (the  sun)  as 
well  as  Po  (darkness). 

After  this  he  begat  Matai  (the  wind)  and 
A  rye  (the  sky). 

Then  he  made  a  rock,  which  he  called 
Poppo-harra  Harreha  t,  (the  .  mes¬ 

senger)  and  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
Mahanna  (the  Sun)  at  his  birth  turned 
to  earth. 

Mahanna  having  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
man,  was  called  Oerba  Tabooa,  (the  very 

sacred . )  and  he  embraced  the  rock 

Poppo-harra  Harreha,  which  consequently 

,  produced  Te  Tooboo  Amata  hatoo  (the . 

branches)  after  which  the  rock  returned  to 
its  original  state,  and  Oerba  Taboo*  died  and 
returned  to  dust. 

When  Mahanna  (the  sun)  was  begotten, 
his  brethren  and  sisters  all  turned  to  earth, 
but  Tane  (creator)  had  another  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Tbwnoo  (......)  Mahanna 

therefore,  under  the  name  and  form  of 
Ocroa  Taboa  took  her  to  wife,  and  she  con¬ 
ceived  and  bare  thirteen  children,  who  are 
the  thirteen  months.  Their  names  were, 
1.  Papeeree.  2.  Ownoonoo.  3.  Pararomoree. 
4.  Paroromoree.  5.  Mooreeha.  6‘.  Heaiha.  7. 
Taoa.  8.  Hoororoera.  9.  Hooreeama.  10. 
Teayre.  11.  Tetgi.  12.  Waeho.  13.  We- 
aha.  After  this  Mahanna  copulating  with 
(eclipsing  §)  Malatna  (the  moon)  produced 
Whettua  (the  stars). 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  laheitean  language  the  same  word  expresses  both  night 
and  darkness. 

f  In  the  laheitean  account  the  several  kinds  of  water  are  mentioned  distinctively  in  the 
first  part  of  the  cosmogony. 

X  This  is  an  allegory  for  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  earth  in  the  production 
of  vegetable  substances. 

§  V\  hen  an  eclipse  takes  place,  the  1  aheiteans  suppose  the  luminaries  to  be  in  the  act 
of  copulation,  a  notion  common  to  all  Pagans. 


Manne 
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Manne-Manne,  in  this  account  of  the  Cosmogony,  has  omitted  to  state  any 
productions  similar  to  what,  according  to  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  occupied  the 
l)eity  on  the  fifth  day.  Something  analogous  might  probably  have  been  de¬ 
tailed,  had  the  question  been  directly  put,  but  omissions  have  been  sufficiently 
accounted  for  in  the  preceding  observations. 


Mosaic. 

And  God  said,  “  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them  have 
dominion,  &c.”  So  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them. 


Taheitean. 

Te  Tooboo  amata  hatoo  embraced  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  which  conceived  a  son  of 
the  name  of  Tee  (inferior  spirit *)  and  a 
daughter  called  Opeera  ( . ).  Te  Too¬ 

boo  amata  hatoo  dying,  and  returning  to 
earth,  Tee  took  his  sister  Opeera  to  wife. 


The  following  seems  to  relate  to  the  wicked  transactions  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 


Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  to 
know  good  and  evil,  and  now  lest  he  put 
forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever;  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  till  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken. 


Opeera  became  ill,  and  in  her  illness  she 
entreated  her  husband  to  cure  her,  Rnd  she 
would  do  the  same  for  him  if  he  fell  sick, 
that  thus  they  might  live  for  ever  ;  but  he 
refused,  and  she  died. 


Next  appears  to  follow  an  account  of  Noah,  who  being  considered  as  a  second 
Adam,  or  universal  progenitor,  bore  the  same  title  Tee,  and  his  wife  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  that  is  descended  from  Opeera. 


In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  Noah’s  wife,  and  the  three  wives 
of  his  sons  with  them. 

These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
after  their  generations  in  their  nations  :  and 
by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth 
after  the  flood. 


Tee  having  preferred  his  daughter,  named 
Oheera  Reene  Moonoa,  (the . un¬ 

clean  spirit)  f  had  by  her  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  :  the  sous  were  named  Ora 

( . )  Wanoo  ( . )  and  Tytory  ( . ) 

the  daughters  Hennatoomorroora  ( . ) 

Henaroa  (tall . )  and  Noowya  ( . ). 

The  father  and  mother  dying,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  said,  “  Let  us  take  our  sisters  to 
wife  and  become  many.”  So  men  bagan  to 
multiply  upon  the  earth. 


Here  ends  the  curious  specimen  given  by  Manne-Manne;  Tupia’s  account 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  as  follows : 

The  Supreme  Deity,  one  of  the  two  first  beings  according  to  the  traditions 
ot'Taheite,  is  called  Taroa  Taihe  Toomoo  (causer  of  earthquakes)  and  the  other 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  a  rock,  Te  Papa  }  (the  sky).  A  daughter  of  these 
was  T’ettow  Mata  Tayo§,  (the . friend)  the  year  or  thirteen  months  col¬ 

lectively,  and  she,  by  the  common  father,  produced  the  months,  and  the  months 
by  conjunction  with  each  other,  the  days.  The  stars  are  partly  the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  first  pair,  and  the  remainder  have  increased  among  themselves; 
the  different  species  of  plants  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  Among  other 
progeny  of  Taroa  Taihe  Toomo  and  Te  Papa  were  an  inferior  race  of  deities,  who 
are  called  Eatua.  Two  of  these  Eatuas  (or  inferior  spirits)  at  some  very  remote 
period  of  time,  inhabited  the  earth,  and  were  the  parents  of  the  firs,t  men.  When 
this  man,  their  common  ancestor  was  born,  he  was  round  like  a  ball,  but  his 
mother,  with  great  care,  drew  out  his  limbs,  and  having  at  length  moulded  him 
as  in  man’s  present  form,  she  called  him  Eothe  (finished).  He  being  prompted 
by  the  universal  instinct  to  propagate  his  kind,  and  being  able  to  find  no  female 


*  This  inferior  spirit,  sometimes  bad  and  sometimes  good,  is  like  the  manes  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  departed  soul  of  a  man,  and  then  considered  his  guardian  angel.  The  Taheitean 
description  comes  nearer  chap.  ii.  verse  7.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

t  Or  “unclean  lying  down.”  Moe  is  “to  lie  down,”  and  Mooe  is  “the  principle  of 
life.”  1  regret  much  that  I  am  unable  to  translate  Heera  Reene,  as  much  information 
might  be  derived  therefrom. 

X  Papa,  in  the  language  of  Tonga  Taboo,  signifies  the  sky  or  horizon,  the  English  being 
called  Papa  langee,  “men  of  the  sky.” 

§  This  name  the  Taheiteans  regard  as  so  sacred  that  except  upon  this  occasion,  they 
■ever  mention  it. 

but 
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but  his  mother,  he  begot  upon  her  a  daughter,  and  upon  the  daughter  other 
daughters  for  several  generations  before  there  was  a  son  ;  a  son,  however,  being 
born,  he  with  the  assistance  of  his  sisters  peopled  the  world.  Besides  their 
daughter  T’ettow  Mata  Tayo,  the  first  progenitors  of  nature  had  a  son  whom 
they  called  Tane  *,  and  as  he  takes  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  ot  mankind  than 
the  other  gods,  the  Taheiteans  generally  address  their  prayers  to  him. 

Contemplating  these  strong  but  disguised  resemblances,  we  cannot  out  ad¬ 
mit,  and  must  do  it  with  gratifying  feelings,  mixed  with  reverential  awe,  that 
they  exhibit  the  distorted  features  of  the  simple,  yet  sublime  detail  ot  Moses  ; 
and  this  circumstance  acquires  a  stronger  effect,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
is  an  universal  practice  in  all  the  tales  of  mythology,  to  make  a  person  one  while 
the  father,  and  at  another  the  son.  The  various  characters  of  polytheism,  and 
even  those  composing  the  same  genealogy,  have  been  fairly  demonstrated  by  the 
pioneers  to  mystical  lore,  Bryant,  Faber,  Maurice,  and  Davies,  to  be  often  but 
one  and  the  same  person;  we  may  therefore  regard  the  Taheitean  cosmogony  as 
not  altogether  so  wild  and  distempered  a  composition,  as  it  at  first  sight  appears. 

Triune  Deity  of  the  Taheiteans. 

It  is  a  fact  no  less  curious  than  undeniable,  that  traces  of  that  most  obstruse 
doctrine  of  our  faith,  the  blessed  Trinity,  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  fabu¬ 
lous  traditions  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  present  day.  Ihe 
Brahminical  Triad  of  India,  which  has  received  so  much  illustration  from  the 
indefatigable  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  is  not  a 
more  striking  evidence  of  this,  than  the  triune  Deity  of  the  Taheiteans.  \\  e 
learn  from  the  missionary  voyage,  that  the  general  name  for  the  deity  in  all  its 
ramifications  is  Eatooa,  a  word  that  seems  to  signify  spiritual  essence  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  matter.  .  .  f  . 

An  appellation  thus  single  with  regard  to  itself,  but  admitting  of  the  most 

extensive  application,  appears  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  his  being  contemplated  under  different  characters.  Accordingly  on  in¬ 
vestigation  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case.  The  comprehensive  title  of  the 
supreme  god,  Tupia  told  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  Taroa  Taihe  Toomo  (the  causer 
of  earthquakes)  a  name  of  the  most  awful  import  in  reference  to  l  aheite,  as 
that  island,  and  the  other  society  isles,  are  very  frequently  visited  by  this  dread¬ 
ful  monitor  of  mortality.  .  ,  .  .  , 

But,  according  to  the  Missionaries,  the  Deity  is  also  viewed  in  his  three-fo  d 
character;  for  that  is  what  is  to  be  understood  when  they  say  “  Three  are  equally 
held  supreme,  standing  in  a  height  oi  celestial  dignity,  that  no  others  can  ap¬ 
proach  unto ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  names  are  personal  appella¬ 
tions.  ’’  Not  only  is  the  circumstance  thus  noticed  as  extraordinary,  but  the  very 
import  of  the  terms  still  more  wonderfully  striking. 

The  triadic  titles  arc : 

C  1.  Tane,  te  Medooa  (Creator,  the  father). 

Eatooa  (God)  •<  2.  Oro  mattow,  ’Tooa  tee  te  Myda  (......  God  in  the  son). 

£  3.  Taroa,  Mannoo  te  Hooa  (terrestial  bird,  the  Spirit  f ). 

The  eternity  of  the  Triune  Deity  is  clearly  expressed  by  making  him  both 
singly  and  in  his  threefold  character  Fvvhanow  Po  (the  offspring  of  night  oj 

primaeval  darkness).  ....  , 

The  Missionaries  considering  these  as  they  would  Roman  divinities  have 
termed  them  Dii  majores,  and  give  us  the  following  account.  To  these  dii 
majores  they  only  address  their  prayers  in  times  of  greatest  distress,  and  season; 
of  peculiar  exigency,  supposing  them  too  exalted  to  be  troubled  with  matters  ol 
less  moment  than  the  illness  of  a  chief,  storms,  devastations,  war,  or  any  greai 
calamity.  Indeed  fear  and  suffering  seem  to  be  more  motives  to  wmrship  than 
gratitude.’’ 


*  Husband,  and  therefore  the  father  and  creator  of  all  things.  1  heir  own  ignoiance  ol 
the  origin  of  their  traditions  has  led  them  into  error,  or  they  might  be  regarded  as  offering 
their  prayers  to  the  Deity  under  this  title,  rather  than  to  address  a  separate  god. 

-f  The  holy  spirit  assuming  on  earth  the  form  of  a  bird.  J  hat  remarkable  parallel  pas¬ 
sage,  “  The  spirit  of  God  descending  (i.  e.  coming  to  the  earth)  like  a  dove,”  will  naturally 
occur  to  every  one. 

J  Trom 
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From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  “the  house  of  these  Fwhanow  Po,”  by 
which  we  are  most  probably  to  understand  the  temple  where  they  were  wor¬ 
shipped,  is  as  Oparte,  the  residence  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Earbearahie 
(sovereign,  or  supreme  lord)  or  king. 

I  shall,  probably,  if  I  succeed  in  collecting  my  memoranda,  trouble  you  with 
some  remarks  on  the  mythology  of  other  Australian  isles.  S.  R.  M. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  1. 

ON  the  30th  of  October  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Katherine  by  the  Tower  finally  closed, 
previously  to  its  destruction  by  the  St. 
Katherine’s  Dock  Company.  Though 
earnest  appeals  were  in  vain  made  to 
Parliament  for  its  preservation,  it  has 
recently  been  much  visited  by  persons 
of  taste  and  high  rank  ;  and,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  very  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  the  public  attention. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sunday 
above-mentioned,  the  edifice  was 
crowded  by  a  most  numerous  con¬ 
gregation  ;  so  that  many  retreated 
from  want  of  room.  A  Sermon  al¬ 
luding  to  the  circumstances  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Bailey.  His 
text  was  from  James,  iv.  13,  “  Go 
to  now,  ye  that  say,  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow  we  will  go  into  such  city, 
and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy 
and  sell  and  get  gain.’’  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  human  projects,  and  the  frailty 
of  our  best-formed  designs,  formed  the 
theme  of  the  discourse.  The  approach¬ 
ing  destruction  of  the  temple  by  “the 
unfeeling  and  encroaching  hand  of 
Commerce’’  was  briefly,  but  touch¬ 
ingly,  remembered  ;  and  many  a  breast 
among  the  congregation  was  deeply 
affected. 

The  service  was  concluded  with  a 
hymn  sung  by  the  “  sixty  poor  child¬ 
ren  of  the  precinct,’’  and  the  melody 
received  a  great  increase  of  interest 
from  the  reflection,  that  the  fine- 
toned  and  celebrated  organ  was  on  the 
morrow  to  be  pulled  down. 

Yours,  &c.  N.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  3. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  last,  I 
attended  the  last  performance  of 
Divine  service  in  the  devoted  Church 
of  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower.  The 
Clergyman  who  officiated  made  no 
allusion  to  the  sacrilegious  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  nor  to  the  cupi¬ 
dity  which  allowed  it.  After  the  con¬ 
cluding  Amen,  the  whole  congrega¬ 


tion  pressed  forward  through  the  arch 
which  once  sustained  the  rood-loft, 
to  the  chancel,  and  that  portion  of  the 
building  soon  exhibited  a  moveable 
mass  of  people,  filling  up  every  cor¬ 
ner  :  the  former  sacredness  of  the  now 
desecrated  edifice  did  not  prevent  the 
expression  of  just  feelings  of  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  ruthless  destroyers  of 
the  ill-fated  building,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  majestic  organ,  to 
be  broken  up  on  the  morrow,  peal¬ 
ed  forth  the  anthem  of  God  save  the 
King.  So  warm  were  the  feelings  of 
the  admirers  of  the  old  Church,  that 
even  a  relic  of  it  seemed  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  ;  and  some  paltry  modern 
Gothic  ornaments  attached  to  the  altar- 
rails  were  eagerly  snatched  off  by  the 
first  who  could  get  them,  and  a  piece  of 
red  velvet  at  the  altar,  with  a  tarnished 
glory,  was  pulled  down  and  distribut¬ 
ed  among  the  many  who  sought  for 
a  remembrance  of  the  venerated  build¬ 
ing.  I  then  thought  that  the  sale  of  the 
materials  would  produce  less  than  the 
jobbers  expected,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
natural  good  sense  which  always  marks 
the  English  character  in  every  expres¬ 
sion  of  popular  feeling.  Although  the 
scene  appeared  somewhat  to  savour  of 
disorder,  no  attempt  was  made  to  in¬ 
jure  the  stalls  or  monuments  :  the 
threadbare  velvet  and  the  painted  deal 
ornaments  of  the  modern  altar-rails 
satisfied  the  somewhat  too  eager  en¬ 
deavours  of  those  whose  anxiety  to 
preserve  a  vestige  of  their  condemned 
favourite,  led  them  somewhat  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  propriety.  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  their  conduct  with 
that  of  the  individuals  who  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  destruction  of  this  sa¬ 
cred  building.  Can  it  be  expected,  I 
thought,  that  an  undertaking  founded 
in  a  spirit  of  paltry  opposition,  and 
supported  by  sacrilege,  will  answer? 
To  one  who  looks  on  the  consecration 
of  a  Church  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  form, — who  regards  the  cere¬ 
mony  as  a  solemn  dedication  of  a 
building  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  His 
use  alone, — the  destruction  of  such  a 

building, 
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building,  for  the  purposes  of  specula¬ 
tion,  is  doubly  execrable; — a  building 
endeared  by  its  venerable  age,  by  the 
splendid  and  elegant  specimens  of 
ancient  carvings  and  sculpture  within 
its  walls,  and  as  preserving  in  its 
collegiate  chapter  a  memento  of  times 
and  usages  long  gone  by  and  forgotten. 

Your  late  ever-to-be-lamented  Cor¬ 
respondent  John  Carter  is  spared  the 
pain  of  witnessing  this  destruction. 
Could  he  rise  from  his  grave  and  be¬ 
hold  this  fine  old  Church  destroyed, 
and  the  materials  scattered  about  as 
rubbish,  what  pain  would  it  give 
him  !  He  once  rejoiced  at  its  preser¬ 
vation  from  an  infuriated  mop,  ex¬ 
cited  by  fanaticism,  to  attempt  its  de¬ 
struction  ;  how  would  he  have  griev¬ 
ed  to  behold  its  fall  merely  to  swell 
the  lists  of  the  speculations,  to  which 
the  present  time  has  given  birth. 
Painful  is  it  to  reflect  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  work  of  destruction  is  going 
on  ;  that  a  few  months  will  behold 
the  bones  of  the  pious,  the  titled,  and 
the  more  humbleand  numerous  tenantry 
of  the  Church-yard,  scattered  about  by 
the  careless  hands  of  labourers,  and 
eventually  sunk  in  the  mud  which 
will  occupy  the  site,  to  be  turned  up 
at  every  repair  and  cleansing  of  the 
place. 

When  the  remaining  ashes  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Coltde  Ducarel,  the  late  ve¬ 
nerable  Commissary  of  St.  Katherine’s, 
shall  be  disturbed  ;  let  the  Innovators 
tremble  lest  his  ghost  should  haunt 
their  pillows. 

Turning  from  the  Church,  let  us 
view  the  thickly  peopled  precinct  sur¬ 
rounding  it — see  the  poor  man,  the 
honest humblelabourer, driven  from  his 
habitation  to  seek  his  lodging  miles 
perhaps  from  the  station  of  his  work, 
toiling  after  a  day  of  hard  labour  to 
reach  a  distant  suburb,  while  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  ground  on  which  his 
home  once  stood,  are  eagerly  grasping 
at  profits  and  anticipating  luxuries 
from  their  undertaking. 

Happily  for  other  buildings  which 
we  are  taught  to  view  with  a  sort  of 
veneration,  the  publick  are  heartily 
tired  of  the  bubbles  which  have  been 
every  day  blown  for  their  delusion. 
If  the  ominous  word  “ Discount  ’’  had 
not  dissipated  the  shadows  which 
have  been  raised,  who  could  say  where 
future  sets  of  projectors  might  stop? 
The  destruction  of  this  Church  having 
established  a  precedent,  we  might  have 
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seen  some  future  Company  petitioning 
Parliament  to  appropriate  the  **  build¬ 
ing,  called  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,’’  for 
a  pawnbroker's  warehouse ,  or  some 
other  receptacle  of  lumber  which  they 
might  require. 

1  have  heard  a  report  that  every 
thing  which  can  be  preserved  from 
the  old  Church  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  new  building  intended  to  be 
erected  in  that  fashionable  area  of 
patrician  magnificence,  the  Regent’s- 
park,  where  a  Gothic  Church  is  to 
rear  its  head  amidst  those  paragons  of 
plaster  in  the  shape  of  Italian  pa¬ 
laces  and  Grecian  villas  which  occupy 
the  site  of  that  highly- favoured  spot. 
I  can  easily  imagine  an  edifice,  rich 
in  all  that  compo  and  painted  deal  can 
make  it,  run  up  in  some  corner  next 
door  perhaps  to  a  tall  house  in  a  differ¬ 
ent,  but  not  less  ludicrous,  style  of 
architecture,  possessing  an  appearance 
so  equivocal  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  lodge  or  a  dog-kennel,  or  per¬ 
haps  as  completely  puzzling  the  spec¬ 
tators  for  an  appropriation  as  that  pile 
of  absurdity  in  Langham-place.  Now, 
if  the  Chapter  have  the  advice  of  an 
architect  of  taste,  they  will  have  it 
still  in  their  power  in  some  measure 
to  preserve  their  Church.  1  here  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
columns,  arches,  and  other  architec¬ 
tural  details  in  the  present  building 
might  with  a  little  care  be  removed 
and  re-constructed  in  the  new  situation. 
This  would  be  some  atonement  for  the 
destruction  we  now  deplore.  As  soon 
as  the  works  are  in  a  state  of  forward¬ 
ness,  I  will  visit  the  site  of  the  in¬ 
tended  Church,  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  at  a  future  period  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  address  you. 

Yours,  &c.  E-  L  C. 


Respecting  the  Monostich  NI'i'ON,  &c. 
already  noticed  in  pp.  2.  194,  ns  being  in¬ 
scribed  an  the  fonts  of  St.  Martin,  Dud- 
gate  ;  Worlingworth,  Suffolk  ;  and  Dul¬ 
wich  College  ;  A.  H.  desires  to  add  that  it 
is  to  be  seen  upon  the  Font  in  the  Church 
at  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  See 
Pauli  Coluinerii  Opera,  p.  316,  to  which 
A.  H.  has  been  lately  referred  by  a  literary 
correspondent. — Omicron  remarks  that  the 
same  inscription  appears  round  the  edge  of 
a  large  and  capacious  bason  used  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
in;r  rose  water  to  dip  the  fingers  in  after 

dintier.  g  \* 
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NEW  CHURCHES.— No.  V. 
Trinity  Church,  Newington  JButts. 

THIS  edifice  stands  in  a  populous 
and  increasing  neighbourhood. 
It  is  situated  on  the  South  side  of 
Sufl'olk-street  East,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Blackman-street,  and  nearly  on 
the  verge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington.  It  will  be  enclosed  in 
a  small  square  formed  by  Sufl'olk-street 
on  the  North,  and  new  rows  of  houses 
running  at  angles  with  that  street  on 
the  East  and  West,  and  continued  on 
the  South  side  of  the  Church  to  a 
street  which  will  lead  from  thence  to 
Horsemonger-lane. 

Encircled  as  it  obviously  would  be 
with  houses,  it  was  evident  that  the 
general  plan  must  be  deviated  from ; 
this  the  architect,  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Cam¬ 
berwell,  has  done  by  placing  the  por¬ 
tico  and  principal  front  of  the  edifice, 
with  the  steeple,  on  the  North  side  of 
the  body  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the 
usual  situation  at  the  W est  end.  The 
engraving  shews  the  West  and  North 
sides  {see  Plate  /.),  a  point  of  view  in 
which  theChurch  will  not  longbe  seen. 

The  portico  consists  of  six  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  raised  upon  three 
steps,  and  supporting  a  plain  entablature 
and  pediment.  In  the  wall  behind 
are  five  entrances,  and  above  are  the 
same  number  of  windows,  four  of 
which  are  blank,  the  central  alone  being 
glazed,  and  lighting  the  belfry.  Theside 
window  seen  in  the  building  behind 
the  portico  lights  the  gallery  for  the 
male  charity  children,  as  a  correspond¬ 
ing  one  eastward  does  that  appropriated 
to  the  girls.  In  addition  to  these 
several  galleries,  this  attached  building 
contains  the  different  staircases,  and 
the  basement  story  of  the  tower. 

From  the  roof  rises  the  steeple  in 
three  stories.  The  first  two  are  de¬ 
cided  copies  from  the  steeple  of  Cam¬ 
berwell  new  Church,  built  by  the  same 
architect;  the  sole  variation  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  is  the  filling u p  the  interco- 
lumniation  with  weather  boards.  Upon 
the  second  story  a  square  pedestal,  or¬ 
namented  on  its  sides  with  long  pan- 
nels  filled  with  carved  honey-sucides, 
serves  as  a  plinth  to  an  octagon  tower, 
with  a  ball  and  cross  on  the  apex  of  its 
roof,  which  finishes  the  elevation.  In 
the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  erec¬ 
tion,  the  architect  has  deviated  from 
the  simplest  rule  of  building.  Did  he 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  1825. 
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never  hear  that  it  was  inconsistent 
not  only  with  the  laws  of  architecture, 
but  the  laws  of  taste,  to  elevate  a 
heavier  order  above  a  lighter  one?  or 
was  he  so  straitened  for  a  design  that 
he  could  form  no  other  than  the  pre¬ 
sent,  which  was  rejected  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Lambeth,  and  now  forms  the 
tower  of  Norwood  ?  so  that  three  ad¬ 
jacent  Churches  would,  in  the  event 
of  this  precious  piece  of  building  hav¬ 
ing  been  retained  at  St.  John’s,  have 
displayed  but  one  steeple.  Originally 
designed  to  surmount  a  portico  of  the 
same  order,  it  was  less  objectionable 
than  here  ;  but  who  would  set  up  a  Do¬ 
ric  steeple  above  a  Corinthian  portico? 
Painful  as  it  is  to  every  admirer  of  taste¬ 
ful  building,  to  witness  nothing  but 
these  pepper-box  towers  on  every  new 
Church,  it  is  more  so  to  see  obvious 
and  well-recognised  rules  departed  from 
without  any  cause  but  mere  caprice. 

The  body  of  the  Church  is  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  situated  East  and  West,  and 
in  height  is  divided  into  two  stories,  by 
by  a  plain  course.  In  both  stories  is  a 
series  of  windows,  as  shewn  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  angles  are  finished  with 
antae,  and  the  entablature  is  continued 
as  a  finish  round  the  whole  building; 
both  the  East  and  West  ends  are  ter¬ 
minated  with  pediments. 

On  the  centre  of  the  South  side  is 
an  unsightly  projection,  containing  a 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  gallery,  and  an 
entrance  beneath  it  to  the  Church. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  copper. 

The  interior  presents  a  large  un¬ 
broken  room  roofed  in  one  span.  The 
walls  are  finished  with  an  entablature, 
charged  with  a  rich  honey-suckie 
moulding,  resting  on  antae  of  the  Ionic 
order,  ranging  from  the  floor  of  the 
Church  to  the  architrave.  The  ceiling 
is  made  into  square  panels  by  archi¬ 
traves,  crossing  each  other,  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  the  Church,  above 
the  surrounding  cornice  ;  in  the  centre 
of  each  panel  is  a  large  expanded  flower. 
The  South,  North,  and  Western  sides 
are  occupied  by  galleries  resting  on 
Doric  pillars,  the  fronts  panelled  with 
slight  mouldings.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  as  exactly  resembles  Mr.  Bed¬ 
ford’s  other  Churches  as  the  steeple 
does  those  already  named.  Of  those 
Churches  I  shall  haveoccaion  to  speak 
before  long.  The  genius  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  derives  but  little  credit  from  de¬ 
signs  which  are  such  exact  counter¬ 
parts 
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parts  of  each  other,  as  the  productions 
.  of  Mr.  Bedford  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Ihe  unoccupied  Eastern  wall  is  cold 
and  unornamented,  a  pediment  sur¬ 
mounting  four  slabs,  inscribed  with 
the  decalogue,  &c.  and  a  small  space 
Tailed  in,  informs  us  it  is  intended  for 
the  altar.  The  window  above  is 
adorned  with  fillets  of  poorly  executed 
stained  glass  ;  and  the  usual  crimson 
velvet  covered  communion-table  stands 
below  ;  but  all  this  is  not  enough. 
Architects  should  know  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
altar  of  a  Church,  and  the  upper  end 
of  a  Presbyterian  Conventicle.  Surely 
a  spot  where  the  most  solemn  rites  of 
our  religion  are  solemnized,  where  an 
Episcopal  communion  is  administer¬ 
ed,  to  which  we  have  from  our  in¬ 
fancy  been  taught  to  look  up  to  as 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  building, 
and  which  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view  is  regarded  as  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  edifice,  should  be  marked 
by  some  distinguishing  feature,  I 
could  wish  our  Hierarchy  would  en¬ 
force  the  old  and  almost  disused  prac¬ 
tice  of  placing  the  holy  table  in  a  re¬ 
cess  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church.  At  all  events,  some  care, 
some  little  attention  should  be  paid  to 
its  decorations  ;  it  is  discreditable  to  the 
Establishment  to  see  the  altar  adorned 
with  such  inferior  ornament  as  in  the 
present  case.  The  Dissenters  always 
place  their  pulpit  in  a  situation  corre¬ 
sponding  with  our  altar,  in  which  re¬ 
spect  they  are  consistent  with  their 
principles,  which  we  are  not. 

The  uniformity  of  the  building  is 
greatly  broken  by  the  situation  of' the 
portico.  A  large  space  on  the  North 
side,  is  occupied  by  two  deep  recesses  on 
each  side  a  window,  which  receives  a 
false  light  from  the  belfry  story  of  the 
tower.  These  recesses  contain  addi¬ 
tional  galleries  for  the  charity  child¬ 
ren,  ranging  on  each  side  of  the 
steeple;  they  are  consequently  hid 
from  the  view  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  congregation.  This  fault  is  not  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  architect  so  much  as 
to  the  site  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  effect  of  the  interior  is 
greatly  hurt  by  this  irregular  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are 
counterparts  of'each  other,  and  stand  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Church,  a  fashion¬ 
able  arrangement  among  architects, 
but  nevertheless  an  absurd  one.  They 


forget  that  the  service  is  read  from 
a  desk,  and  not  a  pulpit.  An  use¬ 
less  sacrifice  is  here  made  to  unifor¬ 
mity  of  appearance,  at  the  expence  of 
propriety.  If  the  profession  would  con¬ 
descend  to  look  into  the  older  churches 
of  the  Metropolis,  they  might  learn  an 
arrangement  in  this  respect  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  modern  ideas. 

The  font  stands  in  the  nave  be¬ 
neath  the  Western  gallery;  it  is 
made  of  composition  in  imitation  of 
stone,  and  enriched  with  honeysuckles 
and  other  Grecian  mouldings.  The 
design  is  an  antique  vase,  with  han¬ 
dles.  It  should  have  been  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  veined  marble,  for  as  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  appears,  it  resembles  both  in  de¬ 
sign  and  composition  the  vases  which 
may  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings 
of  the  itinerant  Italians,  who  are  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  Metropolis. 
In  this  gallery  is  placed  the  organ, 
in  an  oak  case,  with  gilt  ornaments. 
A  noble  chandelier  of  brass  depends 
from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which 
diffuses  a  brilliant  light  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Church. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  2d 
of  June,  1823,  by  his  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  attended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Rector, 
Trustees,  and  parochial  officers  of 
Newington.  The  foundations  had 
been  raised  to  a  level  with  the 
ground,  at  that  time  having  been  in 
progress  for  nearly  six  months  pre¬ 
vious.  On  the  loth  of  December, 
1824,  it  was  consecrated  by  the  same 
Primate.  The  service  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  C.  V.  H.  Sumner,  the  first  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Onslow, 
M.A.  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  preach¬ 
ed  an  able  sermon  from  the  93d  Psalm, 
v.  6,  “Holiness  becometh  thine  house 
for  ever.” 

The  parish,  though  situated  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  is  a  peculiar  of 
the  Archbishop,  who  was  attended  by 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  lent,  as  Dean  of  the 
Arches. 

The  present  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  new  Churches  yet  erected.  It 
contains  sittings  in  pews  for  1277  per¬ 
sons,  free  seats  519,  seats  Or  charity 
children  252,  making  a  total  of  2048. 
but  a  far  greater  number  can  always 
be  accommodated  without  inconve¬ 
nience. 

The  tower  contains  a  peal  pf  eight 
powerful  bells,  from  the  well-knovyu 

foundry 
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foundry  of  Mr.  Mears,  of  Whitecha¬ 
pel.  The  tenor  weighs  20  cwt. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Church 
is  built  was  given  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  Trinity  House,  who  are  the 
owners  of  considerable  property  in  the 
vicinity. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I.  C. 

Note. —  New  Churches,  No.  IV.  Vol. 
xciv.  ii.  p.  489. — Camden  Town  Chapel 
was  built  by  the  Parish,  unassisted  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  building  of  New 
Churches. 

Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Discovery,  Navigation,  and 
Commerce. 

GISBORNE  observes,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  iron  constitutes,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  the  difference  between 
savage  life  and  civil  society1.  This 
assertion  must  be  received  with  one 
important  limitation,  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  who  are  described  as  expert  ar¬ 
mourers,  were  rude  in  the  extreme. 
Nevertheless,  this  remark  illustrates 
one  of  Montesquieu,  that  discovery 
was  formerly  the  result  of  conquest,  as 
conquest  is  now  of  discovery2. 

The  latter  acute  writer  has  defined 
the  history  of  Commerce  to  be  that  of 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  whose  cala¬ 
mities  and  migrations  form  a  material 
part  of  it3. 

After  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  there 
is  no  professed  notice  of  Commerce. 
The  purchase  of  a  burial-ground  by 
Abraham  was  made  with  silver  coin, 
which  is  particularized  as  being  “cur¬ 
rent  with  the  merchant4”  (B.C.  I860) ; 
ami  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  in¬ 
troduced  about  a  century  after,  as  deal¬ 
ers  in  spices  and  slaves.  During  the 
same  age,  a  miraculous  famine  made 
Egypt  the  staple  and  granary  of  the 
East,  while  the  influence  arising 
from  its  ability  to  supply  other  nations 
with  corn,  occasioned  many  colonial 


removals  from  that  country  to  Greece. 
Sidon,  as  appears  from  the  expressions 
of  Jacob,  had  already  obtained  import¬ 
ance5 *;  the  epithet  “great”  is  applied 
to  it  by  Joshua,  who  also  terms  Tyre 
“a  strong  city0;”  and  its  quiet  and 
security  are  expressly  stated  by  the 
succeeding  annalist7. 

The  Phoenicians,  although  cooped 
within  a  narrow  territory,  possessed 
some  valuable  advantages :  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  harbour  were  added  the  forests  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  strong  impulse  of 
necessity.  Their  unfortunate  brethren 8, 
in  their  flight  from  a  conqueror  whom 
they  termed  a  “  robber,”  lined  the 
African  coast,  from  Kartha-kadtha  (or, 
in  its  corrupt  but  softer  form,  Car¬ 
thage),  to  Tangier9.  Yet  there  is  a 
clear  indication  of  hostility  at  an  early 
period  between  the  kindred  nations. 
The  possession  of  a  settlement  on  that 
side  of  the  Strait  was  undoubtedly  al¬ 
luring,  though  unkind  treatment  is 
the  traditionary  cause  ;  however,  the 
Tyrian  chief  (the  Hercules  of  anti¬ 
quity)  attacked  the  infant  settlement, 
reduced  it  by  blockade,  and  put  Antui, 
the  founder,  to  death.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  a  warrior,  he  married  the 
woman  he  had  widowed,  and,  long 
after,  the  Kings  of  Mauritania  adorned 
their  ancestry  with  his  name10 II. 

The  Pelasgi,  whether  Cuthites  or 
Aborigines,  first  rendered  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  entirely  habitable.  About  1820 
B.  C.  iEnotris  led  the  superfluous  po¬ 
pulation  to  Italy,  and  settled  in  Luca- 
nia ;  subsequent  establishments  were 
made  by  the  Arcadians,  Lydians,  and 
Thessalians,  and  the  colonists  were  so 
nicely  blended  with  the  natives,  that 
their  descent  became  the  undisputed 
property  of  fabulists  and  poets". 

Passing  along  the  stream  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  we  arrive  at  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  B.C.  1263,  which  derived 
its  com  non  name  from  the  fleeces  ex^- 
tended  across  the  rivers  to  catch  the 


I  Natural  Theology,  p.  98.  2  De  L’ Esprit  des  Lois,  b.  xxi.  c.  9.  3  Ibid.  c.  5. 

4  Genes,  xxiii.  15. — St.  Augustine  remarks  (De  Civ.  1.4),  “  Ut  Argentinus  Deus  di- 

ceretur  filius  /Esculani,  quod  serea  moneta  argentum  prsecessisset . Jano  tribuitur  a  pie- 

risque  origo  signandae  pecuniae,  quod  in  altera  fronte  nummorum  adscriberetur  ejus  caput, 
in  alteri  vero  fronte,  vel  navis,  vel  pons,  vel  corona.  Licet  alii  velint  navim  appositam 

fuisse  nummis  Italicis,  quod  Saturnus  navi  vectus  fuisset  in  Italiam.”  Suarez  de  Nummis, 
Amst.  1683,  pp.  7,  8. 

5  Gen.  49,  13.  6  Josh.  xix.  28,  29.  7  Judges,  xviii.  7-  8  Gen.  x.  15 — 19. 

9  See  Bochart,  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  Horne’s  Grit.  Introd.  iv.  32. 

(  10  Plutarch,  Vit.  Sertor.  Strabo,  3.  Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  198,  233,  et  seq. 

II  Bryant,  Anal,  of  Myth.  iv.  21.  D’Hancarviile  notices  historiques  sur  1  origine  des 

■PHa'sqites,  ike.  apud  Ant.  Etrusques,  vol.  V.  '  '  • 

ipbrij/b)  particles 
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particles  of  gold.  Owing  to  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  sea,  or  mistrust  of  a  efi- 
rect  course,  these  adventurers  visited 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Troas,  Cyzicus, 
Bithniae,  and  Thrace:  after  beating 
about  the  Euxine,  they  discovered 
Mount  Caucasus,  which  served  them 
for  a  landmark,  and  anchored  near 
QEa,  the  capital  of  Colchis.  The  con¬ 
tradictory  accounts  of  their  return  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  were  tempted  by  suc¬ 
cess  to  embark  in  other  expeditions. 
However,  their  exploits  became  so  fa¬ 
mous  as  to  be  associated,  even  to  the 
name  of  their  vessel l2,  with  the  tradition¬ 
ary  accounts  of  the  Deluge.  During  the 
Trojan  War,  Eun&ms  of  Lemnos,  son 
of  Jason,  is  related  to  have  furnished 
the  Grecian  camp  with  wines,  for 
which  he  received  metals,  hides,  and 
slaves l3. 

The  misfortunes  which  befel  most 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs  on  their  return 
from  Troy,  occasioned  many  emigra¬ 
tions.  Southern  Italy  and  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Italy  were  the  principal 
resort.  The  successful  wars  of  David 
brought  under  Hebrew  dominion  Elath 
and  Gzion-geber,  two  harbours  on  the 
Red  Sea,  but  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  Israelites,  which  obliged  them 
to  visit  Jerusalem  thrice  in  a  year, 
were  unfavourable  to  maritime  expe¬ 
ditions14;  their  ships,  therefore,  were 
manned  by  Phoenician  sailors,  who 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Ophin ,5,  precious  metals  and  curious 
animals.  Horses  were  imported  from 
Egypt.  Jehoshaphat  endeavoured  to 


revive  the  former  commerce,  B.C. 
896,  but  after  the  loss  of  one  fleet,  he 
did  not  venture  on  a  second  attempt. 

The  fall  of  continental  Tyre  opened 
a  prospect  of  aggrandisement  to  Car¬ 
thage,  and  peopled  it  with  industrious 
exiles.  Its  mariners  were  familiar  with 
the  coasts  of  Albion l6,  though  their 
visits  are  more  distinctly  traced  in 
Ierncv.  Their  encroachments  in  Spain 
were  resisted  by  the  petty  princes,  who 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Pho- 
cseans18;  nevertheless,  on  quitting  their 
country,  the  latter  preferred  the  com¬ 
modious  harbour  of  Marseilles,  wrhere, 
being  seldom  molested,  and  generally 
victorious'9,  they  maintained  a  respect¬ 
able  station,  till  reduced  by  the  arms 
of  Caesar.  'Their  geographer,  Pytheas, 
is  celebrated  for  a  voyage,  in  which  it 
is  said  he  coasted  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain,  as  far  as  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  that  island,  whence  he  bore  for 
Thule  (whatever  place  be  meant  by 
that  name)  and  the  Baltic. 

The  Egyptians  were  averse  to  ma¬ 
ritime  attempts  as  a  nation,  but  the 
enterprising  Necho  achieved  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  He  sent 
some  Phoenician  vessels  from  the  Red 
Sea  through  the  straits  of  Babelmandel, 
to  discover  the  coast;  and  in  the  third 
year  they  returned  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  :  the  shadow  falling  to  theSonth, 
after  they  had  passed  the  line;  the  de¬ 
lay  of  stopping  to  sow  and  reap  grain 
for  their  subsistence,  and  the  space  of 
three  years  employed  in  the  voyage, 
are  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests.  In 


72  Argoz.  19  Horn.  II.  vii.  467 — 75.  ,4  Deut.  xvi.  16. 

15  “  An  unknown  place,  concerning  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  but  which  ap¬ 

pears  to  have  left  some  traces  in  Ofor ,  an  Arabian  district,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.’'  Volney,  Ruins  of  Empires,  p.  31,  1.  5.  note,  where  the  reference  is  made  to  new 
Researches  in  Ancient  History,  vol.  I.  and  Travels  in  Syria,  vol.  II.  .• 

16  This  was  the  name  given  collectively  by  foreigners  to  the  island  ;  in  the  Bardic  relics 
it  is  termed  “  Ynys  Prydain,”  or,  the  Beautiful  Island,  whence  Britain  :  and  its  divisions 
Lloegyr,  Cymru,  and  Alban,  or  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Cambrian  Register,  1793* 
p.  23. 

17  In  a  Welsh  poem  composed  about  A.D.  630,  and  entitled  “  Arymes  Prydain  Vawr,” 
or,  the  Great  Armed  Confederacy  of  Britain,  Ireland  is  termed  Iwerddon  ,•  mention  is  also 
made  of  its  capital  in  these  lines, 

“  A  gynhell  Dulyn  genhyn  a  savant, 

Pan  ddyfont  i’r  g&d  nid  ymwadant.” 

“  And  the  leaders  of  Dublin  will  stand  firm  in  our  behalf: 

When  they  come  into  the  battle  they  will  not  desert  the  cause.” 

Camb.  Reg.  1796,  p.  563. 

See  Cols.  Vallancey  and  Montmorency-Morres. 

18  Herod,  i.  163. 

19  Thueyd.  i.  23.  Voltaire,  in  his  Posthumous  Observations  on  the  French  Language, 
has  the  following  remark:  “  There  are  no  words  in  the  French  Language  derived  from  the 
Greek,  but  those  relating  to  the  Arts.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Greeks  esta¬ 
blished  a  factory,  not  a  colony,  at  Marseilles,  and  that  the  Celtic  language  prevailed  there.’' 
Perhaps  it  is  important  with  regard  to  the  latter  inference. 
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after  times,  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  rage  of  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
rus,  is  said  to  have  accomplished  the 
same  route.  On  the  other  hand,  Sa- 
taspes,  a  Persian  who  attempted  it  by 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  proceeded  no 
further  than  Sallee,  being  impeded  by 
the  periodical  East  wind.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian,  who  sailed  on  a  colonis¬ 
ing  expedition  about  400  B.C.  did  not 
reach  the  Cape.  Those,  observes  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  wboset  out  from  the  Red  Sea, 
had  this  evident  advantage,  the  com¬ 
parative  nearness  of  the  Cape ;  while 
others,  on  quitting  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
could  not  reach  it  without  a  compass, 
an  invention  at  that  time  unknown20. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the 
changes  produced  in  Asia  by  the  su¬ 
perfluous  population  of  the  North. 
About  630  B.C.  the  Massagetae  of 
Turkistan  moving  westward,  dislodged 
the  Nomadic  Scythians,  who  crossed 
the  A  raxes,  and  occupied  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Cimmerii.  These  latter, 
after  a  protracted  debate,  in  which  a 
considerable  number  perished,  fled 
along  the  sea  coast ;  part  of  them  set¬ 
tled  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Sinub, 
while  others  possessed  themselves  of 
Lydia,  during  the  reign  of  Ardys,  by 
whose  grandson,  Alyattes,  they  were 
expelled.  The  Scythians  missed  the- 
course  of  the  fugitives,  and  leaving 
Mount  Caucasus  on  the  right,  entered 
Media  by  the  Upper  route :  after  an 
ascendancy  of  28  years,  in  which  they 
penetrated  Palestine,  having  rendered 
themselves  odious  by  their  rapacity, 
they  were  destroyed  by  Cyaxares21. 
In  the  poetical  relics  of  Persian  his¬ 
tory,  this  migration  may  be  traced  in 
the  various  invasions  of  Afrasiale,  or 
the  Asiatic  Tartar,  during  the  Seventh 
Century,  which  were  terminated  by 
the  illustrious]Rustem,  about  6'00  years 
before  Christ. 

From  their  veneration  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  Persians  were  averse  to 
maritime  expeditions,  and  the  same 
superstition  exists  at  this  day.  Darius, 
whose  attention  to  his  revenue  procur¬ 
ed  him  the  surname  of  broker 2‘2,  seems 
alone  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to 
commerce,  to  which  he  was  probably 
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instigated  by  the  measures  of  his  In¬ 
dian  neighbour,  Maraja.  This  mo¬ 
narch,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Hystaspes  (father  of  Darius,  and  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Turkistan),  having  reduced 
Guzerat,  “  built  a  port  in  that  country, 
where  he  constructed  vessels,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  commerce  with  all  the  states 
of  Asia23.”  Darius,  whose  dominions 
are  extended  by  geographers  as  far  as 
Moultan,  sent  Scylax,  a  Greek,  with 
a  fleet,  eastward 24  down  the  Indus, 
who  arrived  at  the  Red  Sea  after  a  voy¬ 
age  of  30  months.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  story,  its  geographi¬ 
cal  inaccuracy,  the  coasting  of  the 
Gedosian  shore,  when  compared  with 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  mariners,  the  object  appears 
rather  to  have  been  political,  and  an 
acquisition  of  territory  was  the  result25. 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  Darius 
to  Scythia  was  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences  to  geographical  know¬ 
ledge;  having  crossed  the  eastern  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Don, 
he  proceeded  through  Podolia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga,  whence  he  was 
led  by  the  retreating  inhabitants  in  the 
direction  of  Vologhda.  Fortunately 
for  his  army,  he  returned  by  the  same 
indirect  course.  Whatever  was  known 
of  this  region,  observes  the  illustrator 
of  Herodotus,  was  evidently  the  result 
of  this  expedition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  geographi¬ 
cal  remains  is  the  Melpomene  of  He¬ 
rodotus :  this  inquisitive  and  judicious 
historian  visited  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  space  he  describes,  which  por¬ 
tion  may  be  comprised  within  Syrene, 
Italy,  the  Danube,  and  Babylon.  Eu¬ 
doxus  of  Cnidus,  as  a  geographer,  and 
Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  as  a  voyager,  il¬ 
lustrate  the  period  between  Herodotus 
and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Selden  remarks,  “  there  never  breath¬ 
ed  that  person  to  whom  mankind  was 
more  beholden”  than  Aristotle;  yet 
much  of  this  eulogy  belongs  to  his  en¬ 
terprising  pupil.  Previous  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gaugamela  he  had  traversed 
Egypt  and  Libya,  visited  the  Red  Sea, 
and  explored  the  countries  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  Sea  of  Azof.  From  that 


20  B.  xxi.  c.  10.  ...  .  , 

21  Herod,  i.  15,  16,  103.  iv.  11,  12.  There  is  some  confusion  in  his  narrative  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  two  continents  ;  but  his  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Scythians  is  confirmed 
by  the  policy  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  took  off  the  Curdish  chiefs  at  a  feast. 

22  Herod,  iii.  89.  23  Dow’s  History  of  Hindostan,  i.  8. 

-I  The  course  of  the  Indus  is  South-west.  25  Herod,  ii.  44. 

time 
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tune  his  expedition  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  discovery;  at  the 
East  of  the  Pcnjab  his  soldiers  refused 
to  proceed  further,  but  their  return 
was  made  beneficial  to  science,  being 
conducted  by  a  different  route.  Hav¬ 
ing  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
where  he  was  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  tides,  he  returned  through 
Gedrosia  (the  modern  Neckran )  to  Ba¬ 
bylon.  The  Indian  ocean  and  Persian 
gulf  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  success¬ 
fully  navigated  by  Nearchus  ;  and  other 
voyages  were  projected, when  Alexander 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever,  which  in 
the  hands  of  later  writers  has  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  into  debauchery. 

The  motives  of  Alexander  were  as 
honourable  as  his  views  were  liberal  ; 
but  his  successors  degenerated  while 
his  empire  decayed  :  “  thus  (says  an 
eloquent  historian)  did  the  growing- 
dishonesty  of  the  Greeks,  the  proud 
tyranny  of  the  Romans,  the  barbarous 
despotism  of  the  Parthians,  and  all 
succeeding  Asiatic  dynasties,  conspire 
to  defeat  the  sanguine  hopes  concern¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  the  Eastern 
world,  that  had  been  entertained  by 
Alexander,  and  by  him  partly  realised. 
In  his  military  chlamys  Pompey  de¬ 
lighted  to  triumph  :  Augustus  spared 
Alexandria  for  the  sake  of  its  founder  : 
his  life  was  read  by  Trajan,  as  his  sta¬ 
tue  had  been  contemplated  by  Caesar, 
with  a  sigh  of  humbled  ambition.  All 
conquerors  admired  Alexander  ;  but 
none  ever  united  the  will  and  the 
power  to  imitate  his  example26.’’ 

Of  Alexander’s  generals,  Seleucus 
inherited  the  greater  portion  of  his 
spirit,  but  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
engaged  thwarted  his  designs.  That 
valuable  portion  of  territory  which  he 
possessed  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  was  wrested  from  him  by  the 
usurper  Chandragupta,  whose  alliance 
he  preferred  to  hostilities  in  a  quarter 
so  remote  from  his  capital.  Under  his 
successors,  this  vast  empire  dwindled 
to  the  province  of  Commagene,  which 
retained  a  nominal  independence  : 
the  migration  and  invasion  of  the 
Gauls,  the  conquests  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Parthian  and  Jewish  revolis, 
are  the  principal  events  which  mark 
its  decay.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  Alex¬ 
ander  succeeded  to  the  traffic  of  impo¬ 
verished  Tyre  and  declining  Carthage. 
They  united  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Me- 

Gillies,  Iiist.  uf  Greece,  part  2.  iv.  562. 


diterranean,  by  a  canal  ;  and  establish¬ 
ed  a  caravan  between  Egypt  and  Abys¬ 
sinia.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  Rome 
disappointed  their  extensive  views;  the 
Carthaginian  colonies  on  the  West  of 
Africa  perished,  or  were  blended  with 
the  savage  nations  ;  while  the  liberty 
of  Greece  languished  from  the  death 
Philopaemen  to  the  capture  of  Athens 
by  Sylla. 

A  survey  of  the  Roman  dominions 
was  planned  by  Julius  Ca?sar,  and 
finished  under  Augustus,  by  Greek 
geographers.  In  the  reign  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  Arabia  was  partially,  and  Ethio¬ 
pia  successfully  explored. 

Reverting  to  the  West,  we  learn 
from  Diodorus,  that  tin  was  carried 
from  Cornwall  to  St. Michael’s  Mount 
at  low  water,  and  thence  to  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  France,  and  transported  on 
horses  to  Marseilles,  being  a  journey 
of  30  days.  The  same  author  mentions 
Orcas  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  which  was  first  circumnavigat¬ 
ed  by  Agricola. 

While  Justinian  possessed  a  numer¬ 
ous  fleet,  and  effected  maritime  con¬ 
quests,  the  naval  history  of  the  West 
presents  little  but  piracy.  ’The  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  are 
well  known.  The  Welsh  triads  men¬ 
tion  several  heroic  freebooters,  and  one 
of  them  named  Coroi  (who  was  slain 
in  a  sea-fight  with  another  called  Cu- 
chullin),  is  celebrated  in  an  elegy  by 
Tal  iessin.  Llywarch,  the  bard/ de¬ 
scribes  Rodri,  son  of  Owain  Gwyn- 
nedd,  as  going  “on  the  steeds  of  the 
torrent,’’  and  hints  that  he  perished 
in  an  engagement.  The  Triads  also 
mention  Ysgewyn  in  Gwgnt  (Ysge- 
wydd  in  Monmouthshire),  Gwygwr 
in  Mon  (Beaumaris)  and  Gwyddno 
in  the  North  (?)  as  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  ports  of  Britain  27. 

Alfred  devoted  his  attention  to  na¬ 
val  affairs,  and  has  left  behind  him  a 
geographical  description  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  Athelstan  passed  an  en¬ 
lightened  law,  that  every  merchant 
who  should  perform  three  voyages 
with  his  own  manufactures,  should 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Thane. 

The  capture  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Saracens,  A.D.  040,  threw  tl;e  Oriental 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,, 
from  whom  it  dropped  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape.  I  he  same  age  “  gave  a 
new  world  to  Castile  aud  Leon,”  a$, 

27  Cttnb.  Reg.  1  70' ,  p.  317- 
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the  epitaph  of  Columbus  expressesjt. 
The  Spaniards  have  exclusively  retain¬ 
ed  the  American  trade,  but  by  crippling 
the  conquered  Portuguese  in  India, 
they  prepared  the  way  for  Dutch  and 
English  acquisitions.  We  have  little 
fear  that  the  sea  will  afford  other  na¬ 
tions  a  political  superiority;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  prophecies  ot 
Isaiah23,  without  feeling  some  anxiety 
as  to  that  commercial  people,  whose 
endeavours  are  to  assist  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  8. 

ERMIT  me  through  the  channel 
of  your  useful  Magazine,  to 
make  known  a  proposed  measure,  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  Beneficed  Clergy.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  some  time  ago,  but  I  believe  no 
means  were  taken  to  put  it  in  execu¬ 
tion.  The  inadequacy  of  small  liv¬ 
ings  to  supply  a  decent  and  respectable 
maintenance  to  the  incumbents,  has 
long  and  deservedly  been  a  matter  of 
complaint.  Various  modes  have  been 
adopted  of  increasing  their  value,  and 
with  some  success.  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  has  done  much.  Augmenta¬ 
tions  and  benefactions  from  private 
persons,  in  several  forms  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  same  desirable  end. 
But  the  benefits  thence  derived  have 
unfortunately  been  more  than  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  operation  of  a  constant 
evil ,  which  is  the  inability  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy  to  defend  their  own  rights, 
owing  to  the  formidable  and  almost 
incalculable  expenses  attending  litiga¬ 
tion  on  these  occasions.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  the  present  plan 
is  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  rights  of  benefices.  I 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  so  fully  as  its  probable  con¬ 
sequences  might  authorise,  but  just 
state  the  general  grounds  on  which 
such  measure  is  undertaken.  Eet  me 
but  call  your  attention  awhile  to  the 
frequent  and  discouraging  situation  of 
an  incumbent  with  respect  to  the 
rights  in  question.  Too  often  it  is  his 
fate,  perhaps  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
after  having  passed  the  prime  of  it  in 
serving  curacies,  which  have  afford¬ 
ed  him  a  bare  subsistence,  and  there¬ 
fore  left  him  no  means  of  providing  for 
the  future,  to  be  instituted  to  prefer¬ 


ment,  the  interests  of  which  have  suf¬ 
fered  materially  from  the  distresses, 
non-residence,  or  perhaps  negligence 
of  his  predecessors.  I  need  not  here 
enlarge  on  the  various  encroachments 
and  forms  of  injustice  to  which 
Church  property  is  subject.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  country  are 
strangers  to  them,  and  the  Clergy 
from  woeful  experience  are  full  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  difficult  to  investigate  is 
the  system  of  setting  up  moduses  in¬ 
stead  of  the  payment  of  tithes.  Other 
pleas  of  exemption,  likewise,  from  the 
payment  of  them  are  contended  for. 
To  which  may  beadded  local  and  special 
usages  of  the  parish  in  favour  of  the 
landholder.  Encroachments  too  on 
the  glebe  land  are  sometimes  so  bare¬ 
faced,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  out¬ 
rage  every  principle  of  common  ho¬ 
nesty.  Public  records  of  such  rights, 
whether  parish  Terriers,  the  Liber 
Regis,  the  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica,  the 
Inquisitio  post  Mortem,  the  Augmen¬ 
tation  Office,  or  other  documents  usu¬ 
ally  referred  to,  may  be  of  occasional 
utility,  but  as  a  dependence  are  little 
more  than  broken  reeds  of  support. 
If  an  incumbent,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  is  daring  enough  to  seek  re¬ 
dress  by  law,  what  are  his  prospects? 

I  answer,  the  following,  generally 
speaking.  In  the  first  place  he  feels 
probably  the  res  angusta.  Next  he 
is  sensible  that  he  has  (commonly)  a 
life  interest  only  in  the  benefice.  He 
finds  too  that  his  adversaries  are  weal¬ 
thy,  and  determined  upon  making  all 
possible  resistance :  that  the  issue  of 
suits  is  ever  uncertain  ;  that  in  case  of 
failure  the  loss  may  be  ruinous  to  him, 
and  that  even  if  he  be  successful,  the 
opposite  party  perhaps  will  not  abide 
by  the  decision ;  as  well  as  that  the 
expenses  already  incurred,  are,  it  may 
be,  to  a  greater  amount  than  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  preferment  is  worth.  The 
patron  will  seldom  lend  any  aid,  so 
that  every  risk  must  be  his  own. 
If  he  looks  forward  to  the  usual  course 
of  law  proceedings  in  these  matters,  it 
is  as  follows.  The  plaintiff  begins  by 
filing  his  bill  in  some  Court  at  West¬ 
minster,  claiming  his  dues.  After  pass¬ 
ing  the  usual  forms,  the  cause  re¬ 
mains  for  hearing,  and  awaits  its  turn. 
If  this  takes  place  within  two  years  or 
so,  he  may  esteem  himsell  fortunate  : 
if  not  till  twice  that  time,  he  must  not 
be  surprised.  When  the  cause  is  called, 

if 
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if  it  appears  to  be  one  of  little  dif¬ 
ficulty,  it  is  usually  decided  at  once, 
and  judgment  given.  If  it  be  intri¬ 
cate,  and  involves  (as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens)  the  investigation  of  local  circum¬ 
stances,  an  issue  is  granted  for  a  trial 
at  the  county  assizes.  Now  the  case 
unfortunately  is  become  one  in  which 
our  great  constitutional  privilege,  that 
of  Trial  by  Jury,  appears  to  the  least 
advantage.  1  feel  a  reluctance  at  mak¬ 
ing  this  remark,  being  fully  sensible 
of  the  general  excellence  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  judicatures,  like  every 
thing  human,  must  be  liable  to  defect, 
and  sometimes  fallible.  Most  certain 
it  is,  that  country  juries  are  com¬ 
monly  prejudiced  against  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  therefore  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  so  biassed  in  their  de¬ 
cisions.  If  the  verdict  be  given  against 
the  incumbent,  he  is  usually,  if  not 
ruined,  left  without  the  pecuniary 
means  of  seeking  further  redress,  by 
moving  for  a  new  trial,  or  taking  the 
cause  into  a  higher  court.  At  least 
considerations  of  prudence  may  be 
supposed  to  restrain  him.  Whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  should  the  decision 
be  in  his  favour,  the  wealthy  and  ex¬ 
asperated  defendant,  unalarmed  by 
costs,  and  finding  the  interests  of  his 
estate  at  stake,  feels  probably  little 
hesitation  in  making  a  further  ven¬ 
ture  by  another  trial:  and  if  still  un¬ 
successful,  as  a  last  resource,  removes 
the  cause  into  the  House  of  Lords! 
There  can  be  no  wonder  that  any  one 
of  slender  fortune  should  be  discou¬ 
raged  and  deterred  by  such  formidable 
obstacles;  which  in  fact  must  become, 
in  most  cases,  insuperable  barriers  to 
his  obtaining  justice.  The  consequence 
generally  is,  that  he  submits  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  acquiesces 
in  conditions  which  he  knows  to  be 
unjust:  thus  signing  and  sealing  the 
ruin  of  his  benefice.  These  are  evils 
which  call  aloud,  and  long  have  called 
for  some  remedy.  The  general  out¬ 
line  and  view  which  I  have  given  of 
the  subject,  may  lead  to  a  fuller  and 
abler  discussion  of  it.  Meanwhile  the 
candid  attention  of  all  friends  to  the 
Church  is  requested  to  this  represen¬ 
tation  of  facts,  which  may  enable  them 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  present  proposed  measure, 
that  of  establishing  (as  has  been  above 
said)  a  fund  for  defending  the  rights  of 
benefices.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped 


that  the  vigorous  and  determined  in 
vestigation  of  a  few  select  cases,  where 
in  injustice  is  manifest,  would,  as  pre 
cedents,  facilitate  the  decision  of  others 
and  become  the  means  of  a  systematic 
redress  of  all  such  aggressions.  O 
course  a  Society  and  Committee  woulc 
be  necessary  to  regulate  an  institutior 
of  this  nature,  to  superintend  the  ap 
plication  of  its  funds,  and  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  all  claims  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  them.  But  these  are 
after- considerations,  and  I  therefore 
here  drop  the  subject :  only  adding  m\ 
hope  that  the  benevolence  and  libera¬ 
lity  which  ever  characterize  a  British 
publick  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  will 
appear  in  this  instance.  Thus  will 
they  essentially  befriend  a  class  of  men, 
respecting  whom  it  may  too  truly  be 
said,  that  whatever  be  their  merits, 
collectively  or  individually, 

“  The  world  is  not  their  friend  nor  the 
world’s  law  !"  Shakspeare. 

Yours,  &c.  Verax. 


Mr.  Urban,  Summerlands,  Exeter , 

J\ov.  4. 

UCH  of  Common  Law  is  found¬ 
ed  on  customs.  The  commend¬ 
able  abrogation  of  laws  of  evil  ten¬ 
dency  now  frequently  effected  in  the 
present  age,  enlightened  by  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  morals,  sufficiently 
evinces  that  customs,  however  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  antiquity,  are  far  from  being 
unquestionable.  Under  such  just  con¬ 
sideration,  the  record  of  customs  in 
your  valuable  repository  of  informa¬ 
tion  leads  to  a  candid  examination  ol 
them,  and  necessarily  to  their  rejep- 
tion,  if  found  to  militate  against  the 
cause  of  religion  and  moral  order  in 
society.  I  shall  now  state  a  very  old 
custom,  leaving  it  to  your  numerous 
readers,  and  more  especially  to  Church¬ 
men,  to  judge,  whether  what  no  indi¬ 
vidual  of  proper  feelings  would  for  a 
moment  imitate,  can  be  any  longer  to¬ 
lerated,  consistently  with  the  rubrick 
of  our  Church.  I  must  do  the  Clergy 
here  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  abolish  so  impro¬ 
per  an  usage  ;  while  the  corporate 
body  who  maintain  it,  see  nothing  im¬ 
moral  in  its  continuance,-  and  defend 
it  on  the  abstract  principle  of  the  honor 
it  originally  conferred,  the  memory  of 
which,  under  an  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  intentions  of  the  Royal 
Donor,  which  they  steadfastly  cherish. 

This 
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This  city  is  celebrated  in  the  page 
of  history  for  heroic  defences  made 
against  rebellious  armies  and  ferocious 
invaders.  The  pretender,  Perkin  War- 
beck,  was  gallantly  repulsed  from  its 
walls  raised  in  the  time  of  Atiielstan. 
In  reward  for  such  loyalty  and  bravery, 
the  Seventh  Henry  granted  a  charter 
of  immunities;  presesented  his  own 
sword  to  the  Mayor,  and  gave  a  hat  or 
cap  of  liberty  to  be  worn  on  all  public 
occasions.  The  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  enter  the  Cathedral,  preceded  by 
tho  Swordbearer  wearing  this  hat  on 
his  head,  within  the  Choir,  and  does 
not  take  it  off,  till  he  has  deposited  the 
sword  before  the  Mayor,  close  to  the 
throne  of  the  Bishop.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  he  wears  this  hat  in  the  House 
of  God,  in  marching  in  front  of  the 
procession  leaving  the  Cathedral*. 
The  Church-rubrick  permits  no  person 
to  wear  a  hat  within  the  Temple  of  the 
Deity ;  the  infirm  only  being  allowed 
to  use  a  description  of  nightcap.  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  rather  a  religious  Mo¬ 
narch,  w’ho  would  not  sanction  an  im¬ 
pious  custom:  and  if  we.  are  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Roman  Catholics  in  those 
days,  acted  thus,  surely  Protestants  are 
forbid  to  follow  so  shocking  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Probably  some  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondents  can  inform  us,  whether 
such  an  extraordinary  custom  be  preva¬ 
lent  in  any  other  Protestant  place  of 
worship  ?  John  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Urban,  Liverpool,  Sept.  10. 
HE  parish  of  Llanasaph,  com¬ 
monly  called  Llanassa,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  Of  miles  North¬ 
west  of  Holywell,  and  212  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Asaph, 
is  much  more  spacious  than  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  churches  in  the  Principality, 
having  been  considerably  enlarged 
since  its  first  erection.  It  has  two 
East  windows,  in  the  more  ancient  of 
which  is  placed  some  fine  stained 
glass,  represented  in  Plate  II.  This 

*  It  was  remarked  to  George  II.  that  at 
Court  a  privileged  Nobleman  wore  his  hat, 
on  which  the  Monarch  neatly  observed,  that 
the  Peer  forgot  that  Ladies  were  present. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  may  apply  this 
a  priori,  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense,  to  a 
practice  that  would  certainly  be  letter  ho¬ 
noured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance . 

Gent.  Mag.  November ,  1825. 
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glass  is  the  more  curious,  from  having 
originally  adorned  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Basingwerk.  It  obtained  its 
present  situation  by  the  liberality  of 
Henry  ap  Harry,  of  Llanassa,  who, 
having  purchased  the  house  and  lands 
of  Basingwerk  Abbey,  on  its  dissolu¬ 
tion  in  1540,  made  this  present  to  his 
own  parish  church. 

The  subject  of  the  centre  compart¬ 
ment  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross. 

The  first  compartment  to  the  right 
of  the  plate  exhibits  a  female  saint, 
with  no  very  remarkable  or  apparent 
symbol.  It  is  probably  Saint  Anne, 
who  was  usually  drawn  with  a  book. 
The  glass  doubtlessly  suffered  much 
in  its  removal,  and  several  parts  are 
disarranged  and  misplaced.  On  each 
side  of  this  figure  we  have  a  fragment 
of  an  inscription,  on  one  of  which  oc¬ 
curs  the  usual  incipient  word,  Ora, 
and  on  the  other,  3Joatl. .  . 

In  the  next  division  we  have  a  Bi¬ 
shop  bearing  very  apparently  the  pall 
of  Canterbury.  It  may  be  intended 
for  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Crucifixion 
stands  St.  Lawrence,  with  his  usual 
accompaniments,  a  book  and  gridiron. 

In  the  last  compartment  is  St.  James 
the  Less,  with  his  inscription  remain¬ 
ing,  &anct’  Ulacob’.  He  has,  as  is 
usual,  a  book  in  his  hand  ;  behind  his 
head,  his  pilgrim’s  hat,  bearing  an  escal¬ 
lop  shell,  is  thrown  back  ;  and  under 
his  arm  remains  part  of  his  staff. 

In  the  three  rondeaux  above  the 
heads  of  the  first,  second,  anc!  last  fi¬ 
gures,  are  depicted  the  instruments  and 
symbols  of  the  Passion;  in  the  first 
three  immense  nails  between  diminu¬ 
tive  pincers  and  hammer;  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  five  wounds  of  Christ;  in 
the  last,  Judas’s  bag  and  Peter’s  cock. 

Of  the  Rectory  of  Llanasaph  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  proprietor,  and 
he  is  the  patron  of  the  Vicarage.  Bp. 
Laurence  Child  procured  in  1385  the 
impropriation  of  this  Church  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  Cathedral  with  lights,  and  to 
repair  the  ruins  occasioned  by  the 
wrars.  The  present  wrorthy  Vicar  of 
Llanasaph  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Parry. 

By  the  marriage  of  Anne,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  ap 
Harry  above  mentioned,  to  William 
Mostyn,  esq.  of  Talacre,  the  Priory  of 
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Basingwerk  was  conveyed  to  that  fa¬ 
mily,  by  whom  it  is  still  possessed. 
Edward,  son  of  William,  was  created 
a  Baronet  in  167O;  and  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn,  the  present  Baronet,  is  the 
seventh  who  has  borne  the  title. 
Yours,  &c.  W.  Latham. 
- - 

On  the  Use  of  the  Historical 
Triads. 

HPHE  Greek  and  Roman  historians 

J.  owe  their  reputation  as  much  to 
the  beauties  of  their  style,  as  to  their 
accuracy.  Their  form  is  pleasing,  and 
from  being  made  the  medium  of  edu¬ 
cation,  they  become  our  companions 
in  the  closet.  But  the  discerning 
reader  perceives  that  Herodotus  abounds 
in  fable,  that  Livy  is  frequently  mis¬ 
taken,  and  that  such  as  cannot  be 
charged  with  credulity,  have  an  ob¬ 
vious  bias  in  favour  of  their  country. 
In  other  countries  information  is  de¬ 
rived,  not  from  chronicles,  but  from 
poetical  and  traditionary  relicks.  The 
Persians  have  their  Shah  Nameh,  and 
the  Hindoos  their  Mahabbarat ;  and 
the  early  events  of  our  ancestors  must 
be  principally  gleaned  from  the  His¬ 
torical  Triads.  Of  these  records  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Turner  and  the 
Editors  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology 
will  supply  the  best  account : 

“  The  Welch  have  a  very  singular  col¬ 
lection  of  historical  facts,  which  thev  call 
Triads.  Three  events  which  have  an  ana¬ 
logy  in  some  point  or  other,  are  arranged 
together.  It  is  certainly  a  very  whimsical 
mode  of  commemorating  events,  but  the 
actions  of  man  are  full  of  caprice.  The  fan¬ 
ciful  rudeness  of  the  plan  may  discredit  the 
taste  or  judgment  of  its  authors  ;  but  the 
veracity  of  the  statement  is  not  affected  by 
the  singularity  of  the  form.  If  the  Welsh 
have  never  had  a  Livy,  or  a  Thucydides  ;  if 
they  have  made  Triads,  instead  of  histories, 
we  may  blame  the  misdirection  of  their 
genius  ;  but  we  cannot  try  the  authenticity 
of  a  record  by  its  taste  and  elegance,  or 
what  will  become  of  our  special  pleading, 
our  bills  in  equity,  and  our  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment*  ! 

“  The  historical  Triads  have  been  ob¬ 
viously  put  together  at  very  different  pe¬ 
riods.  Some  appear  very  ancient.  Some 
allude  to  circumstances  about  the  first  po¬ 
pulation,  arid  early  history  of  the  island,  of 
which  every  other  memorial  has  perished. 
The  Triads  were  noticed  by  Camden  with 
respect.  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  antiquary  of 

*  Vindication  of  the  Aucient  British 
Poems,  p.  12G. 
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Hengurt,  refers  them  to  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.  Some  may  he  the  records  of  more 
ancient  traditions,  and  some  are  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date.  I  thiuk  them  the  most  curious, 
on  the  whole,  of  all  the  Welsh  Remains.”  T 

Of  the  Triads  there  are  many  MSS. 
in  different  collections. 

“  They  may  be  considered  (say  the  Edi¬ 
tors)  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  curious 
productions  preserved  in  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  they  contain  a  great  number  of 
memorials  of  the  remarkable  events  which 
took  place  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  they  are  deficient  with 
respect  to  dates ;  and,  considered  singly, 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  preserve  the 
connection  of  history.  Yet,  a  collection  of 
Triads,  continued  together  as  these  are, 
condense  more  information  into  a  small 
compass,  than  is  to  be  accomplished  perhaps 
by  any  other  method ;  and  consequently 
such  a  mode  of  composition  is  superior  to 
all  others  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of 
tradition.” 

They  were  published,  in  1801,  by 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
and  have  since  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Probert.  Every  elucidation  which 
can  now  be  obtained,  will  be  found, 
with  a  chronological  digest,  in  the 
Cambro-Briton,  a  respectable  periodi¬ 
cal,  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Parry. 
One  disadvantage  they  certainly  pos¬ 
sess  :  to  enumerate  precisely  three 
circumstances,  such  as  “  the  three  ac¬ 
cursed  deeds  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, %)  it 
may  often  have  been  necessary  to  ex¬ 
aggerate,  and  sometimes  to  omit;  so 
that  the  Triads  must  be  regarded  as 
detached  notices  rather  than  a  complete 
series  of  records. 

The  Triads  remount  to  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  Cyrnry  before 
their  supposed  departure  from  Asia. 
Hu  Gadaru,  or  The  Mighty,  whom 
some  sanguine  antiquaries  have  iden¬ 
tified  with  Noah,  is  said  to  have  form¬ 
ed  them  into  social  communities,  to 
have  instructed  them  in  agriculture, 
and  to  have  adapted  poetry  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  historical  memorials.  Un¬ 
der  his  auspices,  they  reached  an 
island,  previously  denominated  Clds 
Merddin,  or  The  Sea-defended  Green 
Spot,  and  by  the  colonists,  Vcl  Inys9 
or  The-  Honey  Isle.  A  federal  mo¬ 
narchy  was  subsequently  established 
by  Prydain  (a  name  signifying  beauti¬ 
ful),  from  whom  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  present  (though  al¬ 
tered)  appellation  of  Britain. 


f  P.  131. 
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Poetry  was  early  reduced  to  a  system 
by  Tydain,  surnamed  Tad  Awen,  or 
The  Father  of  the  Muse.  This  per¬ 
sonage  has  been  supposed  the  same 
with  the  Celtic  T’noth,  or  Thcutat, 
and  the  Egyptian  Hermes.  The  cur¬ 
rent  regulations  were  first  consolidated 
into  a  body  of  laws,  by  Dynval  Moc.l- 
mud,  about  four  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  aera.  Subsequently,  but 
at  an  uncertain  period,  the  Jury,  the 
Judicial  office,  and  the  Regal  power, 
were  declared  the  three  ILars  of  the 
com  monwealth. 

About  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  emi¬ 
gration  began  to  actuate  the  northern 
nations.  The  Belgae,  forsaking  their 
native  abodes  on  the  Rhine,  passed 
into  Britain,  and  settled  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts.  A  Scandinavian, 
called  Urb  Lluyddoe,  came  hither, 
aud  induced  considerable  numbers  to 
accompany  him  to  Greece,  where  he 
and  his  followers  are  held  to  have  set¬ 
tled  :  this  event  appears  to  relate  to  the 
great  movement  westward  of  the  Gauls 
(whom  many  Britons  might  accom¬ 
pany),  and  their  final  establishment  in 
Asia,  under  the  name  of  Galatians. 

During  the  century  before  Christ, 
the  Britons  seem  to  have  acquired 
whatever  domestic  civilization  they 
possessed:  the  art  of  shipbuilding  was 
invented  or  learned  by  Corvinor,  a 
bard;  wheat  and  barley  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Coll  ;  and  building  with 
stone  by  Mordhai.  About  the  middle 
of  that  period,  in  the  reign  of  Keraint, 
Siluria,  or  Southern  Wales,  was  vi¬ 
sited  by  a  terrible  famine. 

Caswallon+,  (the  Cassivelannus  of 
Caesar)  then  reigned  in  Gwynnedd,  or 
North  W’ales:  having  repelled  a  body 
of  Irish,  who  had  invaded  his  domi¬ 
nions,  with  considerable  slaughter,  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  remaining  unburied, 
were  the  cause  of  a  pestilence.  He 
signalised  himself  against  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  whither  he  went  to  assist  the 
natives,  or,  according  to  another  Triad, 
to  obtain  the  beautiful  Flur,  B.  C.  55. 
Britain  was  in  consequence  invaded, 

£  Mr.  E.  Jones  (Musical  and  Poetical 
Relics,  p.  6),  supposes  some  lines  in  praise 
of  Beli,  to  have  been  made  on  the  father  of 
Caswallon,  and  considers  them  as  the  earliest 
specimen  extant.  But  the  name  of  their 
author,  Salhaiarn,  limits  them  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century.  Tire  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Ode  to  Gwailoc  ap  Lleenog,  whom  Mr. 
Jones  and  Baxter  confounded  with  the  Gal- 
£acus  of  Tacitus. 


and  the  treachery  of  Avarwy  (Mandu- 
bratius)  contributed  to  his  success. 
During  this  aera,  the  Gwyddelians,  or 
first  Irish  colonists,  settled  in  Alban, 
or  Scotland  ;  and  the  people  of  Gale- 
din  (supposed  to  be  Holland)  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Caradoc,  the  son  of  Bran,  was  elected 
sovereign,  A.  D.  43,  and  betrayed,  nine 
years  afterwards,  to  the  Romans,  by 
Aregvvydd  Voeddig  (Cartismandua), 
daughter  of  Avarwy.  Dr.  Pughe  con¬ 
siders  the  celebrated  Boadicea  to  have 
some  reference  to  this  name.  The  al- 
ledged  genealogy  is  a  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  Britons  endeavoured  to 
cast  a  greater  odium  on  this  princess, 
by  representing  her  as  the  daughter  of 
a  traitor.  Bran,  the  father  of  Caradoc, 
with  his  whole  family,  were  detained 
as  hostages  for  that  warrior  at  Rome, 
where  they  remained  for  seven  years; 
on  their  detention,  Christianity  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain, 
A.  D.  59,  who  thence  obtained  the 
name  of  The  Blessed.  But  this  story 
has  not  obtained  implicit  credit  even 
among  the  Welsh,  although  Dr.  Southey 
prefers  it  to  the  other  narratives.  The 
account  of  Bran’s  death,  in  the  second 
tale  of  the  first  series  of  the  Maebino- 
gion  (composed  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century),  among  many  fabulous 
incidents,  virtually  contradicts  it.  Ma- 
tholloch,  an  Irish  prince,  married  his 
daughter  Bron wen,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  ill  treatment  she  received  from 
him,  he  invaded  Ireland.  The  Bri¬ 
tons  were  victorious,  but  with  the  loss 
of  their  chief,  who,  before  his  death, 
directed  his  head  to  be  buried  under 
the  Tower  of  London,  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  against  iuvasions§. 

A  grandson  of  Caradoc  (Coel  ap  Cyl- 
lin)  introduced  mill-wheels  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  A.  D.  100;  and,  A.  D.  167,  his 
son  Lleurog  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  first  see  in  Britain  at  Llandaff : 
this  story  has  a  partial  aspect.  A.  D. 
330  the  Emperor  Constantine  is  said 
to  have  founded  that  of  York  ;  and 
London  received  the  same  honour  from 
the  rebel  Maximus,  A.  D.  380.  To 
support  his  pretensions,  a  number  of 
British  troops  accompanied  Cynan  Me- 

§  According  to  Geoffry  of  Monmouth 
(Galfrai  ap  Arthur),  Vortimer  ordered  his 
body  to  be  buried  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a 
similar  view,  A.  D.  4(>8.  These  stories,  if 
false,  prove  the  popularity  of  such  a  super¬ 
stition. 

riadog 
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riadog  and  his  sister  Ellen  to  Armo¬ 
rica,  and  settled  there  on  his  death, 
A.  D.  39O.  His  son  by  a  British  wo¬ 
man  bears  the  name  of  Owen  ;  A.  D. 
400  he  was  elected  sovereign  by  gene¬ 
ral  suffrage,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
abolish  the  tribute  which,  since  the 
time  of  Caesar,  had  been  paid  to  the 
Romans.  As  ancient  history  closes 
about  this  period,  and  poets  and  chro¬ 
niclers  begin  to  appear  in  an  unbroken 
succession,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  Triads  reach  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Madoc  in  1172.  This 
epitome  may  perhaps  interest  our 
readers,  and  enable  such  as  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Welsh  evidence  to  com¬ 
pare  these  incidents  with  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  Roman  and  English  writers  . 

T,T  t  T  Summerlands ,  Exeter , 

Mr.  Urban,  .  Nov  3 

N  giving  the  site  of  the  North  West 
Magnetic  Pole,  by  a  process  of  ap¬ 
proximation,  in  your  number  for  last 
December,  I  remarked,  that  little 
more  could  be  said  on  this  interesting 
subject  till  Captain  Parry’s  return. 
The  approximation  was  made  by  means 
of  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  magnetic 
dips  and  variations  furnished  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Parry  and  Franklin,  enterprising 
and  scientific  characters,  to  whose  va¬ 
luable  labours  Navigation  and  Com¬ 
merce  must  for  ever  stand  signally  in¬ 
debted. 

To  the  second  line  of  the  second 
series  of  figures,  giving  the  medium  la¬ 
titude  of  the  pole,  I  prefixed  by  mis¬ 
take  the  name  of  the  latter,  instead  of 
the  former  able  navigator;  but  this  in 
no  respect  affects  the  result  situating 
the  pole  at  the  intersection  of  70  deg. 
North  latitude,  and  100  deg.  West 
longitude,  without,  as  usual,  attending 
to  fractions.  It  thus  appears,  that  if 
Captain  Parry  had  got  through  Prince 
Regent’s  Inlet,  he  would  have  passed 
over  the  very  site  of  the  pole,  in  run¬ 
ning  South-west  to  the  mouth  of  Cop¬ 
permine  River;  and  would  have  solved 
the  problem  of  the  discovery  of  the 
precise  position  of  the  pole ,  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  and  simple  procedure  stated  in 
various  papers  on  this  very  important 
subject,  inserted  in  your  valuable  Mis¬ 
cellany.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Admiralty  for  persevering  in  these 
useful  researches  ;  while  it  is  honour¬ 
able  to  ihe  British  Nation,  that  the 
geography  of  these  northern  regions 
should  be  accurately  laid  down.  It  is 


hoped,  that  next  year,  Captain  Parry 
■will  be  sent  out  to  complete  his  own 
brilliant  discovery.  Should  Regent 
Channel  be  found  impassable,  the 
Polar  Basin  may  be  explored  by  means 
of  wide  channels  leading  to  where 
there  is  now  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  open  sea  will  be  found.  In 
the  mean  time.  Captain  Franklin  will 
have  settled  the  point  whether  there  is 
a  passage  for  ships,  as  well  as  for  cur¬ 
rents  and  whales  through  Behring’s 
straits;  a  question  involving  more  of 
curiosity  than  utility,  as  independent 
of  the  intense  cold  of  these  dreary  re¬ 
gions,  and  of  the  constant  danger  that 
ships  would  be  exposed  to,  there  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  practicable 
passage  for  ships,  from  Lancaster’s 
Sound  [the  original  name]  to  these 
Straits.  This  reduces  the  question  to 
what  is  of  infinite  use,  being  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Theory  of  the  Mag¬ 
netic  Variation,  arising  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  site  of  the  Magnetic  Pole, 
at  present  the  primary  object  in  view. 

In  your  number  for  March,  last 
year,  1  made  a  few  calculations  from 
the  best  data  that  could  be  obtained, 
shewing  the  quantity  of  movement 
eastward,  of  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the 
course  of  five  years.  1  stated,  that  the 
dip  of  the  needle  would  be  found  to 
increase  on  the  East,  and  to  diminish 
on  the  West  side  of  the  supposed  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pole.  By  parity  of  cause 
and  reasoning,  I  concluded,  that  the 
West  variation  would  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  in  situations  on  the  East  side, 
and  to  decrease  in  those  on  the  West 
side  of  the  pole.  A  young  gentleman, 
on  board  of  the  Hecla,  had  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  case  it  might  meet  the  eye  of 
that  able  and  scientific  character,  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry.  If  the  dip  and  variation 
were  tried  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  they  were  taken  in  Prince  Re¬ 
gent’s  Inlet,  in  I8I9,  I  expect  that  the 
West  variation  was  found  greater,  and 
also,  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
If  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  would 
decidedly  indicate  a  certain  degree  of 
movement  of  the  pole  castivard. 

It  is  unnecessary,  Sir,  to  repeat  here, 
the  arguments  deduced  from  Scripture 
and  Philosophy,  tending  to  establish 
that  the  spheroid  of  the  earth  is  not 
solid.  One  additional  text  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  supposition  on 
which  the  polar  movement  is  founded, 
“  The  Earth  rvas  void.,y 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  the  space 

including 
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including  the  solar  system,  to  he  occu¬ 
pied  by  /Ether.  The  earth  floats  in 
this,  probably  on  the  principle  on 
which  a  balloon  moves  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  air  of  specific  gravity,  similar 
to  that  of  the  gas  within  it.  The 
power  of  the  Deity  gave  the  orbicular 
movement,  and  the  diurnal  or  rotatory 
followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
This  effect  is  observed  in  projecting 
bombs  from  mortars.  The  shell  turns 
round  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  its 
flight,  till  it  arrives  at  the  vertex  of  the 
irregular  parabola  described.  Here 
gravity,  acting  powerfully  in  the  more 
perpendicular  descending  curve,  as  the 
squares  of  the  times,  the  accelerated 
velocity  of  descent  destroys  the  rotatory 
motion.  The  rotatory  motion  of  the 
shell  arises  from  a  vacuum  created  in 
the  rear  of  its  flight,  into  which  the 
air  rushes  and  turns  the  projectile  in 
the  direction  of  its  course.  The  diur¬ 
nal  motion  of  the  earth  may  be  physi¬ 
cally  ascribed  to  a  similar  cause.  Were 
the  planets  solid  to  their  centre,  the 
centripetal  force  retaining  them  in 
their  orbits  would  be  infinitely  more 
than  the  ablest  astronomers  have  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  this  solidity 
would  be  productive  of  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  that  human  reason  can  fathom. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
oblate  spheroid-form  of  the  earth  has 
arisen  from  the  plastic  nature  of  its 
shell  having  yielded  into  this  form,  by 
means  of  the  constant  rotatory  motion 
round  the  axis.  The  North-west  and 
South-east  magnetic  poles  evidently 
possess  contrary  polarities,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  attract  each  other,  so  far 
as  to  be  retained  in  their  orbits,  and 
the  intervening  magnetic  gas  within 
and  without  the  globe,  prevents  the 
approach  of  the  poles.  This  is  hypo¬ 
thetical  ;  but  manifestly  these  bodies 
move  within  the  earth,  and  produce 
the  variation  on  its  surface. 

Churchman  made  the  period  of  re¬ 
volution  of  the  North-west  pole,  1096 
years.  This  is  erroneous  ;  as  from  the 
time  when  the  variation  was  nothing 
in  London,  in  1657,  till  it  began  to 
decrease  in  1817,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  elapsed,  during  which  time 
the  pole  moved  through  an  arc  of 
eighty  degrees.  This  will  give  720 
years  as  the  time  of  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  calculation  cannot  go  to 
fractions,  as  the  exact  time  of  the  max¬ 
imum  and  minimum  remains  unknown. 


In  the  year  2017  the  variation  will  be 
nothing  in  London,  when  an  East  va¬ 
riation  will  go  on  during  lbO  years  in 
like  manner  as  the  West  increased 
during  the  same  time.  By  observing, 
accurately,  the  time  of  no  variation, 
and  that  of  the  extreme  easting,  those 
that  live  in  the  year  21/7  may  be 
enabled  to  calculate  the  fractional  part 
of  the  orbit.  Churchman  laid  it  down, 
that  the  pole  moved  under  a  parallel  of 
latitude.  This  cannot  be  fact,  because 
the  West  variation,  instead  of  being 
now  diminishing,  would  increase  till 
the  pole  in  moving  eastward  arrived 
under  a  point  on  the  supposed  parallel, 
touched  by  a  tangent  line  drawn  from 
London.  Again,  the  pole  does  not 
move  under  a  straight  line,  or  a  curved 
line  directly  under  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth,  as  there  could  be  no  varia¬ 
tion  under  such  line,  or  meridian ; 
being  a  case  that  has  not  occurred. 
The  pole  cannot  move  under  an  East 
and  West  line,  nor  under  the  earth’s 
North  pole,  because  that  on  such  line 
there  would  be  always  the  same  varia¬ 
tion,  excepting  when  the  pole  passed 
perpendicularly  under  the  placessituated 
on  such  line.  This  case  also  has  not 
occurred.  It  remains  then  only  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  pole  moves  round  the 
pole  of  the  earth  in  some  very  eccentric 
curve  beyond  the  reach  of  calculation, 
and  to  be  ascertained  only  by  finding 
on  it  several  points  where  the  needle 
will  stand  perpendicular.  This  may 
be  done  during  seventy  years  to  come, 
after  which  the  pole  will  move  under 
regions  which  cannot  be  reached.  This 
is  the  only  mode  of  finding  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  curve  to  indicate  the 
whole  of  it. 

Churchman  placed  the  pole  in  58 
deg.  North  latitude,  and  134  deg.  West 
longitude.  Euler  placed  it  in  76  deg. 
North,  and  98  deg.  West  from  Tene- 
rifle.  Professor  Krufft  situated  it  in 
70  deg.  North,  and  23  West  longitude. 
Doctor  Halley  supposed  there  were 
two  northern  magnetic  poles.  One  of 
them  he  placed  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  and 
the  other,  he  situated  in  76  deg.  North, 
and  30  deg.  East  longitude.  The  pole 
discovered  by  Captain  Parry  proves  all 
these  to  be  gratuitous  suppositions.  It 
is  still  imagined  that  a  magnetic  pole 
exists  in  Siberia.  Professor  Hanstein 
is  sent  from  Berlin,  and  Monsieur 
Coupter  from  Paris,  according  to  the 
papers,  to  ascertain  the  site  of  this 
pole.  No  such  will  be  found,  but  the 

North- 
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North-east  line  of  no  variation  will 
offer  itself  to  their  notice.  This  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  passing  over  the  North-west 
pole  and  through  the  North  pole  of  the 
earth;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
under  the  meridian  of  80  deg.  Last 
nearly,  the  meridian  of  this  line  of  no 
variation  would  be  accurately  laid  off, 
near  Madras  in  India,  in  order  to  trace 
the  annual  increase  of  West  variation 
commencing  on  such  line.  If  a  pole 
existed  in  Siberia,  the  needle  in  Lon¬ 
don  would  not  point,  as  it  does ,  fully 
to  the  North-west  pole,  but  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  East  of  it,  on  account  of 
the  attraction  of  the  imagined  pole  in 
Siberia.  As  well  may  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  North  pole  of  the  earth  at¬ 
tracts,  which  it  does  not,  as  in  such 
case,  the  needle  in  London  would  not 
point  to  the  North-west  pole,  but  in 
some  direction  between  both,  as  may 
readily  be  explained  by  an  experiment 
with  two  magnets  representing  these 
objects.  All  this  shews,  that  there  is 
but  one  magnetic  pole  in  the  northern 
hemisphere;  and  it  is  earnestly  trusted, 
that  the  requisite  steps  will  be  taken  to 
discover  its  real  site,  before  another 
year  passes,  as  such  discovery  now  ren¬ 
dered  equally  easy  and  safe,  will  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  formation  of  a 
true  theory  of  the  magnetic  variation, 
so  essential  to  the  interests  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce.  Should  Captain 
Parry  not  get  through  Regent’s  Channel 
in  the  summer  of  1826,  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pole  can  be  attained  to  from 
Coppermine  River.  The  annual  de¬ 
crease  and  increase  of  the  variation  are 
somewhat  unequal  ;  and  this  is  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  action  of  intervening 
•  ,  •  .  • & 
magnetic  strata  occurring  sometimes  in 

the  line  of  variation  ;  such  strata  being 
frequently  met  with  in  many  situa¬ 
tions. 

It  thus  appears,  that  this  wonderful, 
but  imperfect  science,  is  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  ;  and  Foreign  Nations  are  en¬ 
deavouring  by  voyages  of  research,  to 
participate  in  the  honour  of  establish¬ 
ing  it  on  the  sure  foundation  of  actual 
discoveries.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
we  ought  to  persevere  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  precise  site  of 
the  magnetic  pole  in  each  hemisphere, 
as  a  national  object  of  vast  moment. 

In  a  former  paper,  I  stated,  from  a 
close  investigation  of  data  deduced 
from  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and 
of  others,  that  the  South-east  magnetic 


pole  was  situated  in  those  times  at  the 
intersection  of  the  parallel  of  75  deg. 
South  latitude,  anil  the  meridian  of 
144  deg.  East  longitude.  If  this  be 
fact,  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Halley,  Euler,  Churchman,  Krufft, 
and  others,  must  be  erroneous.  This 
pole  is  certainly  moving  westward  ; 
and  if  the  rate  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
North-west,  it  cannot,  at  present,  be 
far  from  the  meridian  of  117  deg.  East. 
When  once  the  South-east  line  of  no 
variation  is  ascertained,  the  period  of 
its  revolution  can  be  nearly  calculated. 
This  pole,  it  would  seem,  is  stronger 
in  its  action  than  the  other.  If  its 
position  were  ascertained,  this  compa¬ 
rison  could  be  made  by  trying  the  dip, 
and  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  at  exact  equal  distances  from 
each  pole,  and  on  the  relative  line  of 
no  variation  of  each  pole. 

Fortunately  for  science,  Mr.  Wed¬ 
dell  of  the  navy  has  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  lately  sailed  as  far  as  74  deg.  16 
min.  South  latitude,  where  he  found 
an  open  sea.  He  was  when  there, 
about  three  times  the  length  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  South-east  pole;  and 
the  variations  he  gives,  excepting  one, 
concentrate  not  far  from  the  position 
assigned  to  it.  Two  attempts  ought 
immediately  to  be  made  to  lay  down 
the  site  of  this  pole.  One  might  be 
from  where  Mr.  Weddell  found  an 
open  sea;  and  the  other,  on  the  line  of 
no  variation,  not  far  from  117  deg. 
East,  probably  on  the  South  coast  of 
New  Holland.  For  the  sake  of  safety, 
two  ships  should  accompany  each 
other,  on  each  expedition.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  urge  the  vastjbenefit  that 
would  result  to  science  and  naviga¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  recently  a  subject  of 
discussion,  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
the  Magnetic  Equator?  Many  sup¬ 
pose,  that  each  pole  has  its  separate 
equator.  This  supposition  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  rationale  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  line  round  the  earth  on 
every  point  of  which  the  magnetic 
needle  will  take  a  horizontal  position. 
In  this  case,  the  extremity  of  the 
needle  nearest  to  its  relative  magnetic 
pole,  is  attracted  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  square  of  the  distaiice;  and  if  a 
curve  could  be  drawn  through  such 
points  all  round  the  earth,  it  would 
constituie  the  magnetic  equator  com¬ 
mon  to  both  poles.  This  equator  is 
constantly  changing,  because  the  North¬ 
west 
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west  pole  is  always  moving  eastward, 
and  the  South-east  westward.  Simple 
experiments  with  magnets  elucidate 
this  fact  clearly. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Urban,  that  little 
more  can  be  said  on  the  whole  of 
the  present  important  and  interesting 
subject,  till  the  return  of  the  ships  of 
discovery  to  be  sent  out,  relatively, 
next  summer.  I  trust  that  this  Coun¬ 
try  will  have  the  glory  of  effecting 
scientific  and  geographical  discoveries, 
hitherto  reflecting  so  much  honour  on 
the  British  Nation. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Macdonald. 

P.  S.  If  the  magnetic  pole  moved  in 
the  plane  of  a  meridian,  when  directly 
under  the  pole  of  the  earth,  an  un¬ 
heard-of  case  would  occur,  as  in  every 
part  of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere 
there  would  be  no  variation  at  such 
time.  This  is  an  additional  proof  that 
it  does  not  move  in  this  manner.  The 
constant  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
variation  sets  at  rest  every  supposition 
of  movement  under  one  meridian,  or 
in  any  straight  line  across  meridians. 

I  made  the  variation  at  St.  Helena,  in 
1796,  as  appears  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  15  deg.  48  min.  34  sec. 
In  171)8  Captain  Wallis  made  it  12 
deg.  47  min.  The  increase  in  28  years 
appears  to  be  3  deg.  1  min.  34  sec. 
giving  an  annual  of  6  deg.  2 9  min. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  average 
annual  increase  was  9  deg.  6  min. 
This  shews  that  the  South-east  pole 
moves  slower  than  the  other,  by  nearly 
one  third  part.  On  what  data  Church¬ 
man  makes  the  period  of  revolution  of 
the  South-east  pole  1289  years,  he 
does  not  explain  by  any  rationale. 

Captain  Parry  found  a  West  varia¬ 
tion  of  89  deg.  18  ruin.  19  sec.  when 
in  latitude  69  deg.  48  min.  10  sec.  and 
longitude  83  deg.  29  min.  27  sec. 
This  shews  so  fur,  that  the  approxi¬ 
mated  site  of  the  pole  is  probably  near 
the  truth.  The  investigation  of  the 
Hyperborean  Coast  of  America,  in¬ 
clusive  of  Behring  Straits,  is  now  car¬ 
rying  on  by  land,  as  was  recommended 
in  your  former  numbers. 

In  69  deg.  South,  and  93  deg.  West 
longitude,  the  Russian  Circumnavi¬ 
gators  discovered  an  island  named 
Peter  I.  They  found  a  barrier  of  ice 
nearly  all  round  the  parallel  of  69  deg. 
South  latitude.  This  indicates  strongly, 
the  existence  of  a  terra  Jirma  in  high 
South  latitude,  to  equalise,  as  it  were, 
the  land  in  both  hemispheres. 


Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Patents. 

Mr.  Urban,  West-square,  Nov.  7. 

HILE  some  people  extol  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberality  and  wisdom 
of  the  British  government  in  granting 
exclusive  patents  to  the  Authors  of 
useful  Inventions,  others  perhaps  may 
be  found,  who  will  condemn  the  whole 
system,  as  ungrateful,  iniquitous,  op¬ 
pressive,  and  impolitic. 

That  the  I nventor  has  a  well-founded 
right  to  expect  both  thanks  and  re¬ 
ward  from  the  publick,  can  hardly  ad¬ 
mit  even  a  momentary  doubt.  Yet, 
instead  of  thanks  and  reward,  he  is 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  the 
bare  permission  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  Invention  ;  since,  without  that 
dear-bought  licence,  he  is  no  more  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  them,  (if  a  poor  man, 
unable  to  contend  against  superior  ca¬ 
pital)  than  a  hare  is  at  liberty  to  browse 
the  grass,  while  pursued  by  a  pack  of 
hungry  hounds. 

If — before  the  British  soil  had  been 
enriched  with  the  cauliflower,  the  as¬ 
paragus,  the  peach,  and  the  still  more 
truly  valuable  potatoe — the  legislature, 
in  passing  laws  for  the  protection  of 
gardens,  orchards,  and  nursery-grounds, 
should  have  added  the  following  clause, 
“  Provided,  nevertheless,  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther  enacted,  that,  whenever  any  per¬ 
son  shall  have  introduced  into  this 
country  any  valuable  exotic  tree,  shrub, 
plant,  or  other  vegetable,  which  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  contribute  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  the  poor ; 
such  person  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
into  His  Majesty’s  Exchequer  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  *, 
for  permission  to  inclose  and  secure 
his  ground  with  walls,  hedges,  or 
trenches ;  and  that,  if  he  shall  have 
neglected  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid,  it 
may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and 
every  person  or  persons,  to  demolish 
and  scale  his  walls,  break  down  his 
fences,  and  rob  and  ravage  the  ground 
where  such  exotic  production  is  pro¬ 
pagated  or  cultivated. — And  provided, 
moreover,  that,  even  when  the  culti¬ 
vator  shall  have  paid  the  aforesaid  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
for  the  above-mentioned  permission, 
he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it  beyond  the  term  of  four- 


*  There  are  few  patents,  which  do  not 
cost  more  than  that  sum. 
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teen  years;  at  the  expiration  o.f  which 
eriod,  his  walls  shall  be  demolished, 
is  hedges  torn  up,  and  his  ground 
converted  into  common  land'’ — If  (I 
say)  such  a  clause  had  been  enacted, 
would  not  universal  mankind — or,  at 
least,  the  honest  portion  of  them — 
have  raised  their  hands  and  eyes  in 
astonishment  and  indignation,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Iniquity !” —  Yet,  how 
nearly  similar  is  the  treatment  inflicted 
on  the  Inventors  of  new  and  useful 
arts  I 

But — not  to  dwell  on  “  odious  com¬ 
parisons” — However  just  and  humane 
the  practice  of  granting  exclusive  pa¬ 
tents  to  the  Authors  of  useful  inven¬ 
tions — however  powerfully  that  prac¬ 
tice  may  have  contributed  to  the  im- 

g-ovement  of  arts  and  manufactures  in 
ngland  —  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  system  of  patent -rights  is 
much  less  favourable  to  inventive  Ge¬ 
nius — less  productive  even  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury — than  it  might  perhaps  easily  be 
rendered  by  the  adoption  of  a  different 
plan. 

By  the  financial  regulations  which 
have  so  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of 
patents,  the  benefit  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  opulent  persons ;  an 
effect,  which  would  excite  the  less  re¬ 
gret,  if  the  inventive  faculty,  likewise, 
could,  by  legislative  enactment,  be  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  the  more  wealthy 
class.  But,  since  experience  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  “  Ne¬ 
cessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention,” 
and  clearly  evinces,  that  the  frugal 
meals  of  laborious  Poverty  are  not  less 
friendly  to  clearness  of  conception  and 
acuteness  of  discovery,  than  the  more 
sumptuous  banquets,  whose  fumes  too 
often  cloud  the  intellect  of  pampered 
Opulence ;  it  may  be  proper  to  con¬ 
sider,  whether  some  provision  cannot 
be  made  for  the  indigent  Inventor, 
without  loss  to  the  Exchequer — if  with 
an  increase  of  revenue,  the  more  de¬ 
sirable. 

At  present,  the  poor  man,  who  has 
made  a  uselul  discovery,  has  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  ever  reaping  any  advantage 
from  it;  and,  through  that  circum¬ 
stance,  the  publick  must  often  lose  the 
benefit  of  a  valuable  Invention;  while 
the  Treasury  also  may  be  said  to  lose 
those  sums  which  it  would  otherwise 
derive  from  new  branches  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  commerce. — Unable  to  pay 
the  very  high  price  of  a  juitent,  the. 
Inventor  either  suffers  his  idea  to  pc- 
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rish  unimproved — or,  ia  the  hopfJ  oi 
assistance,  communicates  it  to  some  un¬ 
scrupulous  Mammonist,  who  perhaps 
robs  him  of  his  Invention,  and  enriches 
himself  by  it,  without  ever  bestowing  a 
single  shilling  on  the  original  author. 
In  other  cases,  to  avoid  the  risque  of 
such  a  disappointment,  the  discoverer 
keeps  his  secret  locked  up  for  years  in 
his  own  bosom,  in  the  fond  hope  that 
some  lucky  chance  may,  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day,  enable  him  to  take  out  a  pa¬ 
tent:  but,  that  happy  day  never  arriv¬ 
ing,  the  Invention  dies  with  the  In¬ 
ventor,  and  is,  together  with  him,  con¬ 
signed  to  eternal  oblivion. 

Not  so  in  France — not  so  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  acquisition  of  a  patent 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  humble 
Industry; — a  wise  and  humane  regu¬ 
lation,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Genius 
are  concerned,  and  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  manufactures.  But  the 
Governments  of  those  countries  have 
either  forgotten  or  foreborne  to  avail 
themselves  (as  they  fairly  and  unob- 
jectionably  might)  of  an  additional 
provision  to  render  even  those  cheap 
patent- rights  directly  and  efficiently 
contributive  to  the  national  revenue. 
The  following  plan  appears  (to  me, 
at  least)  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
both  objects — the  benefit  of  the  In¬ 
ventor,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury — the  latter  in  two  distinct  ways. 

Suppose,  that,  instead  of  fourteen 
years,  the  duration  of  the  monopoly 
were,  in  the  firs*  instance,  limited  to 
three ;  and  the  price  of  the  patent 
made  very  moderate — for  example,  a 
single  guinea.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years,  let  the  patentee  be  at 
liberty  to  renew  his  privilege  for ,  an 
equal  period,  on  paying  twenty  pounds. 
After  the  lapse  of  his  second  triennial 
term,  let  him  again  have  the  power  of 
renewal  for  one  hundred  pounds :  let 
a  third  renovation  cost  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  let  two  hundred  be  the 
purchase  of  a  fourth. 

If  such  a  plan  can  with  propriety 
be  adopted,  a  single  successful  patent 
will,  on  the  fourth  renewal*  hav/e 
yielded  to  the  Treasury  a  total  sum  of 
above  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds :  poor  men  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  forward  their  Inventions,  with¬ 
out  the  risque  of  being  robbed  or 
cheated  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  rcsoft 
for  pecuniary  aid  :  when  their  projects 
arc  really  useful,  they  will  reap.fitom 

them 
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them  sufficient  profits  to  pay  into  the 
Exchequer  those  much  larger  sums, 
with  less  danger  and  inconvenience, 
than  frequently  attend  the  payment  of 
the  present  rates :  and  their  success 
will  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  to 
rou3e  the  exertions  of  inventive  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  whence,  instead  of  one  patent 
now  enrolled,  there  will  probably  then 
l>e  a  dozen. 

Should  the  Legislature  think  pro¬ 
per  to  allow  an  unlimited  power  of 
renewing  the  patent-right  during  the 
life  of  the  Inventor,  and  (in  case  of 
his  death  within  a  stated  period)  a 
limited  faculty  of  renovation  to  his 
heirs,  they  would  perhaps  do  no  more 
than  what  were  strictly  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  :  and,  at  every  such  renewal,  a 
new  payment  might  be  demanded, 
which  would  produce  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases,  in 
which  the  Exchequer  would  sustain  a 
loss — or  (more  properly  speaking)  be 
disappointed  of  a  gain — by  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  original  patent:  that  is  to 
say,  when  men  come  forward  with  In¬ 
ventions  void  of  utility — with  plans 
which  do  not  meet  the  public  appro¬ 
bation,  and  Cor  which,  of  course,  they 
will  not  renew  their  patents.  Granted 
—  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  not  a  single  member  in  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  or  legislative  body,  who  could 
be  capable  of  regretting  that  a  poor  in¬ 
fatuated  projector  has  not  completed 
the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family,  for 
the  sake  of  adding  a  paltry  sum  to  the 
national  treasure. 

At  all  events,  since  a  project  may 
fail  in  the  hands  of  the  original  In¬ 
ventor,  and  yet  prove  successful  in 
those  of  another  person,  who  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  better  connexions, 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
greater  industry  and  perseverance,  more 
favorable  locality,  aud  superior  re¬ 
sources  in  point  of  wealth  and  credit  ; 
provision  might  be  made  for  such 
cases,  by  enacting,  that,  whenever  a 
patentee  refuses  to  renew  his  patent, 
any  other  person  shall  be  authorised  to 
assume  his  relinquished  right,  on  giv¬ 
ing  him  previous  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  paying  a  sum  of  money  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  real  or  estimated  value 
af  the  Invention  :  or,  the  privilege  for 
'-he  remaining  term  of  years  may  be 
>oid  to  the  highest  bidder.  Of  the 
ium  accruing  in  either  case,  one  por- 
Gznt.  Mag.  November ,  1825. 
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tion  may  go  into  the  Treasury,  and  the 
residue  be  allotted  to  the  disappointed 
projector.  But,  to  prevent  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  being  taken  of  a  man  who  may 
be  very  willing  to  renew  his  patent, 
but  (through  the  want  of  present  pe¬ 
cuniary  resources)  unable  to  do  it  in 
due  time,  it  may  be  enacted,  that,  on 
making  representation  of  his  case,  and 
giving  bond  for  the  fee  (to  be  paid  by 
instalments),  he  shall  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  renewal. 

Suppose,  however,  that  three  of  four 
patents  should  never  be  renewed,  the 
successful  one,  pursued  to  the  fourth 
renewal,  would  more  than  compensate 
the  Exchequer  for  the  unsuccessful 
three:  and,  as  the  patents  would  then 
be  considerably  more  numerous  than 
at  present,  the  quarter  of  the  aggregate 
number  would  probably  yield  to  Go¬ 
vernment  a  muen  greater  revenue  than 
it  now  derives  from  the  whole. 

I  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject, 
but  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  suggestion  of  a  provision, 
which,  if  it  do  not  add  much  to  the 
national  finances,  will,  at  least  prevent 
much  fraud  and  extortion. 

A  great  portion  of  the  public  enter¬ 
tain  an  erroneous  idea,  that  no  patent 
is  granted,  except  upon  a  thorough 
conviction  in  His  Majesty’s  bosom, 
that  the  proposed  invention  actually 
possesses  superior  and  unquestionable 
merit.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  a 
patent  being  granted,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  to  any  applicant  who  chooses 
to  pay  for  it ;  unless,  indeed,  the  In¬ 
vention  be  in  itself  objectionable. 

Ignorant  of  this  circumstance— and 
conceiving  the  word  “  Patent'9  to 
imply  and  realise  the  “ Acme  ”  of  per¬ 
fection — the  unwary  purchaser  is  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  va¬ 
rious  articles  offered  to  him  under  that 
imposing  title:  and  many  tradesmen, 
taking  advantage  of  that  disposition, 
advertise,  as  Patent,  many  a  con¬ 
temptible  production,  for  which  no 
patent  has  ever  been  obtained. 

To  prevent  such  deception — at  once 
cheating  the  purchaser,  and  defraud¬ 
ing  the  Exchequer — a  clause  might  be 
introduced  into  the  law,  ordaining, 
that  “  whoever  shall  sell,  or  advertise 
or  offer  for  sale,  as  Patent,  any  article, 
for  which  a  patent  has  not  been  actually 
obtained,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to 
double  the  average  price  of  a  patent, 
and  be  for*ever  debarred  from  the  pri¬ 
vilege 
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vilege  of  a  patent  for  the  contraband 
mendacious  article  in  question. 

[Here  it  may  not  he  mal  a  propos  to 
observe,  that  the  Mendicity  Society 
would  render  a  much  more  important 
service  to  the  public,  by  banishing 
Mendacity  from  behind  the  compters, 
than  by  hunting  Mendicity  from  the 
streets.] 

Yours,  &c.  John  Carey. 

P.  S.  Of  the  refusal  of  a  patent,  an 
instance  has  occurred  within  my  own 
knowledge. — While  the  much-lament¬ 
ed  Mr.  Perceval  was  Attorney  General, 
an  application  was  made  to  him  for 
the  grant  of  a  patent,  by  the  inventor 
of  some  instrument  or  machine  for 
shuffling  the  cards ,  and  preventing 
those  tricks  which  are  sometimes  prac¬ 
tised  by  gentlemen  who  play  “  the 
whole  game But  the  patent  was  re¬ 
fused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
operate  as  “  an  encouragement  to 
gambling.” 

Mr.URBAN,  Nov.  10. 

HE  following  observations  on  the 
town  of  Padstow,  in  Cornwall, 
are  communicated  with  the  view  of 
throwing  additional  light  on  the  early 
history  of  that  place,  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  (part  i. 
p.  320),  although  the  writer  cannot 
out  be  conscious  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  article  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  that  sombre  hue  of  Antiquarian 
research  for  which  your  jaages  are  so 
deservedly  appreciated. 

Your  Correspondent,  “  R.  G.  A.” 
very  properly  distinguishes  between 
Patrick  the  Irish  saint,  and  Petrock 
the  son  of  the  Cumbrian  prince ;  yet 
the  want  of  a  proper  regard  to  this 
circumstance  ha3  frequently  involved 
our  Historians  in  error  and  contradic¬ 
tion :  it  is  doubtful  if  the  former  ever 
visited  Padstow,  or  even  Cornwall ; 
but  the  life  and  labours  of  the  latter 
are  established  on  a  much  firmer  ba¬ 
sis. — A  fresh  ebullition  of  British  spi¬ 
rit  called  Athelstan  to  Cornwall  nearly 
nine  years  after  his  victory  on  the 
borders;  and  in  Q81,  only  3(5  years  af¬ 
ter  his  visit  to  Padstow,  the  Danish 
pirates  committed  their  ravages  on  the 
then  flourishing  monastery.  The  re¬ 
erection  of  the  Church  may  be  traced 
to  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and  some 
parts  even  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
We  find  a  memorial  in  it  to  Law¬ 
rence  Merther,  vicar,  A.D.  1421,  in 


in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  from 
the  remarkable  tenacity  of  the  brass. 
A  building  with  stone  steps  and  arches 
near  the  North  quay,  which  has  been 
appropriated  as  a  dwelling-house,  may 
be  added  to  the  chapels  enumerated 
by  “R.G.  A.”;  and  alsoCradus,  a  nun¬ 
nery  near  Padstow,  which  was  a  cell 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bennet’s  at 
Lanivet. 

The  port  of  Padstow  must  originally 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  floating 
harbours  in  England,  but  it  was  irre¬ 
coverably  injured  by  the  rapid  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sand  in  the  North-west 
coast  of  Cornwall  about  the  year  1520 
(llth  Henry  VIII).  In  its  present 
state,  however,  vessels  of  from  500  to 
6()0  tons  burthen  can  shelter  them¬ 
selves  in  its  pier,  and  with  proper  cau¬ 
tion  several  sail  may  be  moored  in  per¬ 
fect  safety  within  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  sand,  which  isof  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  is  found  on  examination 
to  be  composed  of  the  shelly  substances 
of  the  ocean  reduced  to  powder  by  theii 
collision  between  the  waves  and  rocks: 
and  tradition  reports  that  the  driving 
began  in  a  deluge  of  sands  so  violeni 
as  in  the  course  of  two  nights  to  covei 
many  houses.  This  is  partly  confirm¬ 
ed  by  experience,  for  the  remains  ol 
some  habitations,  with  furniture  ir 
them,  have  been  discovered.'  Th< 
Cornish  Historians  thus  speak  of  this 
calamitous  event,  and  although  imme¬ 
diately  referring  to  some  neighbouring 
places,  yet  their  remarks  equally  ap 
ply  to  the  low  lands  in  the  parishes  o 
St.  Minever  and  St.  Merrin.  Lelanc 
says  in  1540  (Itin.  III.  21.):  “  Mos 
parte  of  the  howses  in  the  peninsula’ 
on  which  St.  Ives  stands,  “be  sori 
oppressid  or  ovcrcoverid  with  sandes 
that  the  stormie  windes  and  rages  cast 
eth  up  thar;  this  calamite  hath  con 
tinuid  ther  little  above  20  yeres.”  Ant 
Carew  in  1  (502  (fo.  144),  “  the  ligh 
sand  carried  up  by  the  wind  from  th< 
sea-shore  daily  continueth  his  cover 
ing,  and  marring  the  land  adjoynant 
so  as  the  distresse  of  this  deluge  drav< 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  their  churcl 
as  well  as  their  houses.’’  Norden  als< 
ofLelantin  1584  (p.  42),  “thatoflati 
the  sande  hath  buried  much  of  thi 
landes  and  howses,  and  many  devise 
they  use  to  prevent  the  obsorpation  o 
their  churche;’’  and  of  Perran  (p.  68) 
“  the  parish  is  almost  drowned  wit! 
the  sea  sande,  in  such  sorte  as  the  in 
habitanfes  have  been  once  alredy  forcet 
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to  remove  their  churche.”  On  the 
Padstow  side,  however,  the  height  of 
the  cliff  has  hitherto  protected  the  land 
from  that  invasion,  but  the  accumula- 
lation  in  the  opposite  direction  is  im¬ 
mense.  Some  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast 
also  suffered  by  these  ravages ;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  com¬ 
missioners,  appointed  by  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  attempted  without  effect  to  with¬ 
stand  their  progress  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan:  the  statute  generally  sets 
forth  that  “  much  good  ground  lying 
on  the  sea  coasts  in  sundry  places  of 
this  realm  is  covered  with  sand  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
queen’s  highnessand  her  lovingsubjects. 

The  pre-eminent  prosperity  of  Pad¬ 
stow  in  the  Saxon  era  is  undis¬ 
puted;  Harrison  tells  us  “  it  evidently 
bad  in  times  past  sundry  charters  of 
privilege  from  Athelstan.’’  With 
the  appearance  of  the  Norman  line, 
however,  it  began  gradually  to  decline, 
and  when,  in  the  reigu  of  the  third 
Edward  it  furnished  and  manned  two 
ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  pursuant 
to  the  naval  parliament  in  1344,  it 
was,  although  still  a  place  of  import¬ 
ance,  much  diminished  in  consequence. 
Even  after  the  appearance  of  its  sandy 
barrier  it  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade 
with  Ireland,  and  was  said  by  Leland 
in  l6’40  to  be  engaged  in  considerable 
exportations  of  fish  and  corn  ;  and  by 
Carew,  60  years  after,  to  have  purchas¬ 
ed  a  corporation.  Other  authorities 
speak  of  its  being  under  the  controul 
of  a  portreeve,  assisted  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants; 
and  although  no  traditional  informa¬ 


tion  can  be  found  in  confirmation  of 
these  testimonies,  yet  they  leave  fair 
room  for  conjecture  respecting  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  ancient  town. 

The  writer  would  remark  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  Correspondent’s  short  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Prideaux  family,  that  al¬ 
though  the  Prideauxes  of  Thuborough 
and  Soldon  possessed  property  at  Pad¬ 
stow  on  lease  from  the  Priory  of  Bod¬ 
min,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  resided  there 
until  the  erection  of  Place,  about  the 
year  1600  by  Nicholas  Prideaux,  of 
Soldon,  afterwards  Sir  Nicholas  Pri¬ 
deaux,  knt.  *  The  younger  brother  of 
this  gentleman  was  created  a  Baronet 
of  Netherton,  in  Devonshire,  in  lf)28. 
Of  Sir  Nicholas’s  descendants  in  the 
second  degree,  the  elder  branch  pos¬ 
sessed  Soldon,  and  ended  in  an  heiress 
who  married  into  the  Netherton  fa¬ 
mily  :  the  younger  branch  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Edmund  Prideaux,  of  Pad¬ 
stow,  the  father  of  the  Dean,  and  an¬ 
cestor  in  the  third  degree  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  Prideaux,  esq.  the  father  of  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  Prideaux  es¬ 
tate.  Bacon’s  Liber  Regis  enumerates 
the  following  presentations  to  the  vi¬ 
carage.  Jo.  Prideaux,  lf)85. 

Edm.  Prideaux,  1720. 

Hump.  Prideaux,  1771. 

To  the  latter-mentioned  gentleman 
the  celebrated  Opie  was  indebted  for 
early  patronage,  and  the  rooms  at 
Place  lay  claim  to  an  ample  share  of 
his  youthful  productions.  After  pre¬ 
viously  exercising  his  talent  in  the  re¬ 
spective  families  of  Mr.  Rawlings  f 


*  Lysons  erroneously  calls  the  Dean  a  grandson  instead  of  a  great  grandson  of  this 
gentleman  :  the  same  authority  also  applies  the  name  of  Gwarthandrea  to  Place  only,  it 
appears,  however,  by  old  title  deeds,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  also  bears  that  appellation. 

J  Unlike  the  deceiving  glare  of  public  duties,  the  simplicities  of  private  life  present 
little  for  the  biographer  to  delineate  ;  yet  the  influence  of  the  country  gentleman  may  not 
be  less  beneficially  extended,  nor  are  his  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  less  intrinsically  important.  Mr.  William  Rawlings  died  at  Padstow  in  1795,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  75  years.  He  was  imbued  with  a  refined  taste  for  the  higher  branches 
of  literature,  and  cultivated  the  intimacy  of  several  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  piety 
as  well  as  intellectual  eminence.  His  first  destination,  seconded  by  early  preference,  was 
directed  towards  holy  orders,  from  which  he  was  deterred  by  family  circumstances.  From 
his  youth  he  accustomed  himself  to  a  course  of  strict  mental  discipline  and  self  examina¬ 
tion  :  these  habits,  which  so  decisively  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  manly  character, 
induced  him  to  adopt  as  his  motto  that  sententious  aphorism  of  the  Athenian  philosophers, 
“Cognosce  teipsum,  et  disce  pati.”  A  disinterested  frieudship  with  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  led  to  the  constaut  correspondence  which  so  long  subsisted  between  them,  and 
which  exhibits  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  estimable  qualities  of  that  amiable  peer,  who  was 
neither  elated  by  the  high  trusts  which  his  sovereign  reposed  in  him,  nor  seduced  by  the 
temporizing  intrigues  of  court  policy.  The  influence  of  royalty  tended  to  cherish  those  sound 
views  of  practical  devotion,  which  were  certainly  instrumental,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
«'  *  in 
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and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biddulph  *,  at  that 
time  Vicar  of  Padstow,  the  aspiring 
artist  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Prideaux, 
and  there  is  an  anecdote  related  in  the 
short  memoir  prefixed  to  his  Lectures 
on  Painting,  which  has  reference  to 
this  excursion. — “One  of  these  expe¬ 
ditions  was  to  Padstow,  whither  he 
set  forward,  dressed  as  usual  in  a  boy’s 
plain  short  jacket,  and  carrying  with 
him  all  proper  apparatus  for  portrait 
painting.  Here,  amongst  others,  he 
painted  the  whole  household,  even  to 
the  dogs  and  cats,  of  the  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  Prideaux.  He 
remained  so  long  absent  from  home, 
that  some  uneasiness  began  to  arise 
on  his  account ;  but  it  was  dissipated 
by  his  returning  dressed  in  a  hand¬ 
some  coat,  with  very  long  skirts,  laced 
ruffles,  and  silk  stockings.  On  see¬ 
ing  his  mother,  he  ran  to  her,  and 
taking  out  of  his  pocket  twenty  gui¬ 
neas  which  he  had  earned  by  his  pen¬ 
cil,  he  desired  her  to  keep  them  ;  add¬ 
ing  that  in  future  he  should  maintain 
himself.’’ 

These  paintings  have  the  advantage 
of  his  country  experience,  being  exe¬ 
cuted  about  the  year  1780,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  departure  for  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and,  although  perhaps  void  of 
— ,  .  ■  ..   -  - 


that  grace  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  art, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  bohlncsa 
of  effect,  simplicity  of  composition, 
and  inflexible  regard  to  the  truth  of 
Nature;  and  the  writer  thinks  he  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  his  Padstow  pro¬ 
ductions  would  not  disgrace  the  high 
name  which  he  afterwards  attained. 

The  town  of  Padstow  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  valley,  the  eminences  around 
which  are  clothed  with  flourishing 
plantations.  The  harbour  is  thus  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  in  bis 
Tour  through  Cornwall  in  the  autumn 
of  1808. — “The  beauty  of  the  Har¬ 
bour,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
Padstow  stands,  powerfully  arrested 
our  attention.  The  tide  was  at  flood, 
and  filled  the  whole  of  a  vast  and  deep 
recess,  the  mouth  of  which  being  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  juttings  of  the  land,  the 
expanse  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
noble  lake.  Had  not  Nature  denied  it 
the  general  accompaniment  of  wood, 
Padstow  Harbour  would  be  one  of  the 
most  majestic  objects  in  Britain.  The 
chief  curiosity  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  its  rocks,  honey-combed 
into  romantic  caverns,  and  resorted  to 
in  fine  and  warm  weather  foT  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  But 


in  stimulating  the  ministers  of  our  national  church  to  the  more  active  performance  frf 
their  sacred  functions.  The  ardent  but  rational  attachment  which  Mr.  Rawlings.ever  en¬ 
tertained  for  that  church  was  made  only  subservient  to  his  well-tempered  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  genuine  piety;  and  his  warm-hearted  benevolence  and  judicious  advice  were  unremittingly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  serious  clergy  in  the  West  of  England.  The  death  of  die 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker  of  I  ruro  deprived  him  of  an  endeared  and  highly  valued  friend,  but,  though 
the  bond  of  affection  was  prematurely  severed,  it  left  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  threw  a  bright  colouring  over  his  future  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  affec¬ 
tionate  constancy  which  he  displayed  in  the  tenderer  claims  of  domestic  relationship,  or 
upon  the  gentle  manners  and  unaffected  humility  which  graced  his  character.  The  more 
public  sphere  of  his  usefulness  was  widely  extended  by  his  removal  from  St.  Colomb  to 
Padstow  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  latter  town  he 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree.  By  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Warne  of  St.  Co- 
Columb,  he  left  two  sons,  Thomas  Rawlings,  esq.  since  deceased,  and  the  Rev,  William 
Rawlings  the  present  Vicar  of  Padstow,  to  whom  his  valuable  collection  of  books,  selected 
with  great  judgment,  and  enriched  with  approved  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
was  bequeathed.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  “  Vacare  literis”  was  to  Air. 
Rawlings  an  unfailing  source  of  delight,  and  those  will  not  readily  forget  him  who  have 
witnessed  his  intelligent  countenance  beaming  with  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  our  nature, 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  library,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  literary  avocations.  Tully  beau¬ 
tifully  remarks  (De  Senectute  III.  25.)  “  Aptissima  omninb  sunt  arraa  senectutis,  artes 
exercitationesque  virtutum  :  quae  in  omni  aetate  cultse,  cum  multum  diuque  vixeris,  miri- 
ficos  efferunt  fructus,  ne  in  extremo  quidem  tempore  aetatis  deserunt.”  This  sentiment 
was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  excellent  man,  when  the  faith  of 
that  holy  religion  which  he  professed  shed  its  sacred  influence  over  his  soul,  and  amidst 
extreme  bodily  infirmity,  purified  and  elevated  the  soaring  spirit  to  a  nearer  and  more  in¬ 
timate  communioD  with  his  God.  His  piety  in  life  had  been  an  active  quickening  princi¬ 
ple  of  virtue ;  in  death  therefore  it  abounded  with  consolation  ;  and  while  friendship  and 
affection  mourned  their  loss,  the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  followed  him  to  tha 
grave. 

*  The  father  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Biddulph  of  Bristol. 
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woe  betide  the  wretched  mariners  who 
are  involuntarily  driven  towards  them 
by  the  blast  of  the  storm  !  Escape  is 
hopeless  :  their  black  perpendicular 
heads  frown  inevitable  destruction  on 
every  vessel  that  approaches  them,  and 
seldom  does  one  of  the  unhappy  crew 
survive  to  tell  the  horrors  of  the  ship¬ 
wreck.” 

After  having  quoted  this  passage, 
the  writer  is  induced  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  a  voyage  round  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  Messrs.  Daniell  and  Ayton, 
a  work  of  considerable  pictorial  em¬ 
bellishment;  this  is,  however,  its  only 
recommendation.  As  a  topographical 
sketch,  there  are  parts  in  which  mis¬ 
representation  is  too  palpably  evident, 
and  where,  in  the  words  of  poor  Sheri¬ 
dan,  “the  Gentlemen  are  indebted  to 
their  imagination  for  their  facts,  and 
to  their  memory  for  their  jests.” — The 
descriptions  indeed  are  wonderfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  entertainment  which 
the  residence  of  the  country  Gentle¬ 
man,  or  the  more  humble  table  of  the 
village-inn  might  afford  them,  and  ill 
did  that  place  fare  which  failed  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  favoured  propensity.  No  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  pencil  can  propitiate 
for  the  absence  of  that  animated  per¬ 
ception  of  Nature’s  loveliness  so  sweetly 
expatiated  on  by  the  bard  of  Childe 
Harold : 

“  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and 
fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion 
dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a 
fold; 

Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  ;  *tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature’s  charms,  and  view 
her  stores  unroll’d.” 

But  even  if  the  beauties  of  Padstow 
were  converted  into  spleen  by  our  fas¬ 
tidious  voyagers,  they  might  have  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  a  fine  illus¬ 
tration  of  that  scenery  which  they  at 
times  profess  to  admire.  Mr.  YV  ar- 
ner,  a  gentleman  unbiassed  by  local 


predilections,  in  whose  well-cultivated 
mind  good  temper  and  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  richly  abound,  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self. — “  An  agreeable  transition  of  sce¬ 
nery  occurred  shortly  after  we  quitted 
the  Kistvaen.  The  wild  unbroken 
views  that  had  so  perpetually  recurred, 
were  now  changed  for  close  sequestered 
glens,  which  the  most  romantic  parts 
of  Devonshire  could  not  have  rivalled 
in  beauty.  The  character  of  the  per¬ 
fect  picturesque  may  be  justly  claimed 
by  the  village  of  Little  Petherick, 
where  a  rude  arch  thrown  over  the 
road,  an  old  mill,  an  ivied  church,  and 
several  cottages,  sprinkled  on  a  very 
irregular  spot  of  ground,  produced  a 
most  striking  and  lovely  effect.  The 
magic  of  this  combination  is  complet¬ 
ed  by  an  exuberance  of  foliage  wnich 
breaks  the  form  of  the  objects,  and 
only  partially  admits  the  light.” 

The  charm  of  Little  Petherick  *, 
however,  has  been  broken,  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  bridge  across  the  stream, 
erected  a  few  years  since  by  gratuitous 
contribution  ;  and  although  the  busy 
traveller  may  offer  a  passing  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentlemen,  and  to  the  praise¬ 
worthy  exertions  of  the  Rector,  yet  the 
writer  has  sighed  in  vain  for  the  bub¬ 
bling  brook  and  the  rugged  bridge; 
for  the  romantic  mill,  and  the  vener¬ 
able  ivy-mantled  arch  ;  all  distributed 
in  such  happy  unison,  and  imparting 
an  interest  so  indescribable  to  the 
scene;  and  often  has  he  felt  inclined 
to  exclaim  like  the  lyric  poet  of  old 
to  his  much-loved  retreat, 

“  O  rus,  quando  ego  te  aspiciam!” 

Yours,  &c.  A. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  3. 

BOOK  has  lately  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  called  a  “  History  of 
Chivalry,”  in  which  the  author,  in  his 
generalizing  system,  is  lavish  in  his 
abuse  of  the  study  of  costume.  As  is 
usually  the  case  where  the  feeling  is  in 
reality  at  variance  with  the  doctrine 
avowed,  notwithstanding  an  attempt 
to  deride  detail  in  such  matters,  where 


§  The  village  of  Little  Petherick  is  situated  in  the  fertile  manor  of  Ide,  the  royalties  of 
which  extend  over  several  estates  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Jessey,  St.  Breock,  St.  £val,  St. 
Ervan,  and  Padstow.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Thomas  Rawlings,  esq. 
but  is  now  the  property  of  John  Paynter,  esq.  of  Blackheath,  Kent,  who  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  gentleman.  The  pinnacles  of  the  church,  and  probably  some  other  parts  of  the 
edifice,  were  brought  from  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Cadoc  near  Padstow,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  considerable  village. 
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the  author  fancies  he  has  discovered  a 
new  fact,  he  is  curiously  minute.  The 
passage  which  has  called  forth  these 
observations  is  the  following: 

t(  In  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  tour¬ 
nament  at  Grenada,  between  Moorish  and 
Christian  knights ,  the  former  are  drawn 
with  the  broad,  shovel  shoes  of  their  country, 
while  the  latter  have  long  pointed  toes,  like 
the  cavaliers  of  the  North.  See  Murphy’s 
Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain.” 

Now  there  are  but  three  paintings 
copied  in  Murphy’s  work,  Plates XLll. 
XLIII.  and  XLIV.  not  one  of  which 
represents  a  tournament.  The  first  of 
these  seems  to  be  referred  to,  and  that 
is  evidently  commemorative  of  some 
legend.  A  lady,  who  has  a  lion  chained 
sleeping  at  her  feet,  and  holds  the 
chain  in  her  hand,  is  seized  by  a  savage 
hairy  man,  from  whom  she  appears 
to  be  rescued  by  a  Spanish  knight 
bearing  on  his  shield  three  birds  ;  he 
having  thrust  his  spear  into  the  chest 
of  the  monster.  In  another  part  of 
the  picture  this  same  knight  is  en¬ 
countered  by  an  Arab,  who  plunges 
his  lance  into  his  body.  Instead  then 
of  there  being  Moorish  and  Christian 
knights,  there  appears  but  one  of  each ; 
and  as  to  the  broad  shovel  shoes,  if 
worn,  which  I  doubt,  they  are  invi¬ 
sible,  owing  to  the  broad  stirrups  which 
Mr.  Mills  seems  to  have  mistaken  for 
them. 

These  paintings  have  given  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion  in  travel¬ 
lers,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Moors  or  Spaniards. 
Swinburne  inclines  to  the  latter  opi¬ 
nion,  and  gives  as  his  reason  the  ana¬ 
thema  denounced  by  the  Koran  against 
all  representation  of  animated  beings. 
He  concludes  that  they  were  executed 
by  some  Spanish  artist  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Grenada.  Murphy  on 
the  other  hand  observes,  that  “  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Spanish-Arab 
Kalifs  disregarded  this  prohibition.  The 
lions  which  support  the  celebrated 
fountain  that  bears  their  name  are  a 
proof  full  in  point;  and  in  addition  to 
this  evidence,  we  know  that  one  khalif 
(Abdurrahman  III.)  placed  the  statue 
of  a  favourite  mistress  over  the  magni¬ 
ficent  palace  which  he  had  erected  for 
her  use;  while  others,  in  defiance  of 
the  Prophet’s  mandate,  caused  their 


images  to  be  stamped  on  their  coins. 
There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  paintings  in  question 
are  really  the  work  of  an  Arabian 
artist.” 

To  decide  this  point  nothing  is  re¬ 
quisite  but  an  acquaintance  with  cos¬ 
tume;  for  the  painters  of  old  times  in¬ 
variably  represented  the  events  they 
intended  to  commemorate  in  the  garb 
of  their  own  day,  no  matter  when  they 
might  have  happened.  This  very  in¬ 
stance,  therefore,  is  a  proof  of  the  value 
of  such  a  study  as  the  true  art  of  veri¬ 
fying  dates.  Now  the  habiliments  of 
the  Christian  knight  are  precisely  those 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
while  his  military  belt  has  on  it  an 
Arabic  inscription. 

This  and  the  other  paintings  are  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Court  of  Lions, 
and  contiguous  to  the  apartments  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Curate  of  the  Alhamra, 
in  the  ceiling  of  a  recess.  Murphy 
says,  “  they  are  finished  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  strength,  and  much 
stiffness  prevails  in  the  figures  and 
countenances.’’ 

Plate  XLII1.  is  from  another  of 
these  paintings,  and  exhibits  a  knight 
in  the  same  Spanish  costume  of  the 
time  of  our  Eaward  III.  but  without 
the  Arabic  inscription  on  the  girdle, 
in  the  act  of  transpiercing  a  lion  ;  and 
Plate  XLIV.  shows  a  horseman  in  a 
mixture  of  Arabic  and  Spanish  dress, 
killing  a  wild  boar. 

That  apartment  of  the  Alhamra, 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerragcs,  is 
ornamented  with  figured  tiles,  glazed, 
having  in  their  centres  a  shield  of  the 
precise  form  of  Edward  the  Third’s 
time,  bearing  an  heraldic  bend,  on 
which  is  an  Arabic  sentence  implying 
“None  can  conquer  but  through  God;” 
and  one  of  these  is  in  my  possession. 

Now  if  these  paintings  had  been 
done  by  a  Spanish  artist  on  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Grenada,  we  should  have  met 
with  indications  of  the  period  of  our 
Henry  VII.  instead  of  that  of  Edward 
HI.  But  Pedraza  tells  us  that  the  Al¬ 
hamra  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
King  Abal  Uexis  about  the  year  1330, 
which,  by  giving  the  same  date  as  the 
costume,  decides  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  Arabian  artists. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  R.  M. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

te - The  mountain  woods 

And  winding  vallies,  with  the  various  notes 
Of  pipe,  sheep,  kine,  and  birds,  and  limpid  brooks 
Unite  their  echoes  ;  near  at  hand,  the  wide 
Majestic  wave  of  Severn  slowly  rolls 
Among  the  deep  divided  glebe ;  the  flood 
And  trading  bark,  with  low  contracted  sail 
Linger  among  the  reeds  and  copsy  banks 
To  listen  ;  and  to  view  the  joyous  scene.”  Dyer. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Boundaries,  North,  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire:  East,  Warwickshire  :  South, 
Gloucestershire  :  West,  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire. 

Greatest  length  36 ;  greatest  breadth  2 6  ;  square  93 6  miles. 

Province ,  Canterbury;  Diocese,  Worcester;  Tenbury  in  Hereford  diocese; 
Circuit  Oxford. 

ANTIENT  STATE. 

British  Inhabitants,  Cornavii  or  Dobuni. 

Saxon  Octarchy.  Mercia. 

Antiquities.  British  Encampments  of  Clent  Hill ;  and  near  Four  Shire-stone. 
Homan  Encampments  of  Bredon  ;  Kemsey  (of  considerable  strength)  ;  Mal- 
vern-hills  ;  Witchbury-hill ;  and  Woodbury-hill  (either  Roman  or  Saxon). 
Danish  Encampments  of  Conderton-hill,  in  Overbury  ;  Iccomb.  Alleys,  of 
Bordesley  (founded  by  Empress  Maud  in  1138);  Evesham  (founded  byEgwin 
Bp.  of  Wiccia  in  709);  Pershore  (founded  by  Egelward  Duke  of  Dorset, 
about  604)  ;  Worcester,  St.  Mary’s  (founded  ante  743).  Priories,  of  Astley 
(founded  by  Ralph  de  Todeni  in  llGO);  Blockley  (founded  ante  855);  Bredon 
(founded  by  Eanwolfus  King  of  Mercia);  Dodford  (founded  temp.  John); 
Kemsey  (founded  ante)  799  i  Little  Malvern  (founded  by  Jocelin  and 
Edred,  brethren  and  dominicans,  in  1171);  Great  Malvern  (founded  by 
Aldewine  in  1083)  ;  Wicton  (founded  by  Peter  de  Corbizon,  alias  Studley, 
temp.  Henry  I.  or  Stephen) ;  and  Westwood  (founded  temp.  Ric.  II).  Nun¬ 
neries,  of  Claines  called  Whitstane  (founded  by  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  Bp.  of 
Worcester) ;  Cokehill  (founded  in  1260,  by  Isabella  Countess  of  Warwick*). 
Churches,  of  Alvechurch  ;  Astley ;  Bredon  ;  Chaddesley  Corbet ;  Church 
Lench  (all  Saxon  remains);  Droitwich;  Eastham  (Saxon  remains); 
Evesham,  All  Saints  (erected  13th  century);  Great  Malvern  (Saxon  nave); 
Holt  (the  most  complete  specimen  of  Norman  Architecture  in  this  county)  ; 
Kidderminster ;  Leigh  ;  Naunton  Beauchamp  (built  by  Urso  d’Abitot  the 
Norman);  Northfield  ;  Pedmore  (curious  sculpture  over  Saxon  door); 
Ribbesford ;  Rock  (Saxon) ;  Stockton  (Norman  remains) ;  Stoke  Prior ; 
Worcester,  St.  Alban  (originally  erected  by  the  Saxons);  St. .Andrew 
(erected  11th  century)  ;  St.  Clement  (Saxon  edifice).  Chapels ,  of  Bordesley 
(belonged  to  the  Abbey,  and  still  entire);  Bredon  (in  ruins);  another  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Katharine  of  the  Rock  (founded  by  Richard  de  Michgros,  temp. 
Henry  III.);  Cokehill  (belonged  to  the  Nunnery);  Droitwich,  on  tne 
bridge;  Hallowe ;  Frankley;  Kidderminster  (now  changed  to  a  Free 
School) ;  King’s  Norton  ;  Knighton  (part  Saxon) ;  Linch ;  Newland  (framed 
with  timber  like  many  antient  buildings);  Trimpley  (no  remains);  Wit- 
tenton  (very  ancient) ;  Wollashul  (totally  destroyed).  Stone  Pulpit  at  Wor¬ 
cester  Cathedral  (of  very  beautiful  woikmanship).  Fonts,  of  Chaddesley 
Corbet ;  Eastham.  Castles,  of  Bengeworth  (belonged  to  the  Beauchamps,  no 
remains);  Castle  Morton;  Elmley  (the  earliest  settlement  of  the  family  of 
Beauchamp) ;  Hagley  (probably  erected  by  Henry  IV.  in  1401)  ;  Hanley  (the 
residence  of  the  Nevills’  Dukes  of  Warwick);  Hartlebury  (begun  by  Bp.  Can¬ 
telupe  and  embattled  by  Bp.  Gifford,  temp.  Henry  III.) ;  Holt  (built  by  Urso 

*  A  charter,. however,  exists  as  early  as  1198. 

d’Abitot, 
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d’Abitot,  temp.  Wm.  I.)  $  Kidderminster,  called  Caldwell  (probably 
erected  bv  Henry  IV.  in  1401);  Weoly;  Worcester  (built  by  Urso 
d’Abitot,  about  1088).  Caves  of  Malvern ;  Upton  (discovered  in  1787). 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Ilivers.  Avon  ;  Arrow  ;  Ledden ;  llbea  ;  Salvvarp;  Severn  ;  Stour  ;  Terne. 

Inland  Navigation.  Droitwich  canal  (planned  by  the  self-taught  Brinley) ; 
Dudley  extension  canal,  joining  the  Dudley  canal  near  Nethertonj  Leo¬ 
minster  canal;  Staffordshire  canal;  Stourport  canal;  and  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  canal. 

Eminences  and  dews.  Abberley  Hills,  seen  from  every  part  of  the  county; 
Areley  Church,  as  line  a  prospect  as  any  in  the  county;  Aylesborough,  pleas¬ 
ing  though  confined  views;  Blackstone  rocks;  Broadway  hills;  Bred  on 
hill,  900  feet  high,  fine  view  of  Evesham  vale  ;  Cleeve  Prior,  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery ;  Clent  hills,  affording  some  pleasing  prospects  ;  Clifton- 
upon-ieme,  decked  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  most  picturesque  woods  and 
hills,  for  which  the  course  of  that  rapid  river  is  remarkable;  Crootne  court  ; 
Cropthorne;  Farnham  abbey  ;  Hampton;  Kyre  park;  Malvern  hills,  1313 
feet  above  the  Severn,  “  beyond  the  power  of  an  Antiquary  to  describe  the 
beautiful  prospects,  &c.  ;’’  Madresfield  ;  Spring  grove;  Stagbury  hill,  fine 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  river,  forming  a  picturesque  range  of  scenery;  Stanford 
Court,  extensive  and  delightful  views;  Winterdyne,  a  charming  view  of  the 
Severn  and  its  romantic  scenery;  Witchbury  hills  rising  in  three  beautiful 
swells ;  Woodbury  hill;  Worcester  bridge,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Malvern  hills. 

Natural  Curiosities.  Abberton  wells,  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  Epsom  ;  Bre¬ 
con  chalybeate  spring;  Bromsgrove  chalybeate  spring,  and  petrifying  well ; 
Churchill  mineral  water ;  Droitwich  salt  springs;  Hallow-park  chalybeate 
spring  ;  Kidderminster,  dropping ^  well  and  two  mineral  springs  ;' Mal¬ 
vern,  St.  Anne  and  Holy  wells  ;  Upper  Areley,  sulphuric  spring  discovered 
in  1795  by  Dr.  Johnstone  of  Worcester ;  Worcester  chalybeate  spring  dis¬ 
covered  in  1810. 

Public  Edifices.  Bellbroughton  School.  Bengeworth  Free  School,  founded  by 
John  Deacle,  esq.  in  1709.  Bkwdley  Bridge  ;  Free  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  James  I.;  Town-hall;  Broomsgrove  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  Dudley  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1502  by  Thomas 
Wattewood  and  Mark  Bysmor  of  London.  Evesham  Bridge,  over  the  Avon, 
part  erected  as  early  as  1 374  ;  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Abbot  Litch¬ 
field  in  1540,  re-founded  by  Henry  VIII.;  Town-hall.  Feckenham  Free 
School,  founded  in  1011  by  James  I.;  School  founded  by  Sir  Thos.  Cookes,  hart, 
founder  of  Worcester  Coll.  Oxford.  Hartlebury  Free  Grammar  School,  foun¬ 
dation  not  known,  but  ante  1400,  re-founded  by  Elizabeth.  Kiddermin¬ 
ster  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Charles  I.  in  1037;  Town-hall,  con¬ 
taining  the  prison  underground,  market  on  ground  floor,  and  council-room 
principal  story.  King’s  Norton  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
Mart  ley  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  ante  1579.  Pedmore  Free  School* 
founded  about‘1099,  by  I  homas  Foley,  esq. ;  Rock  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  Edward  VI.  Stourbridge  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
1553.  Stourport  Bridges,  one  built  in  1775,  and  one  of  iron.  Swinford  Hos¬ 
pital  or  School,  founded  by  Thos.  Foley,  esq.  ob.  1077.  Tenbury  Bridge 
over  the  Teme,  of  six  arches.  Wolvcrley  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by 
Wm.  Seabright,  by  will,  dated  1020.  WT orcester,  Berkeley’s  Hospital  en- 

(Inur/ifl  tnn.11  111  l -  T _ 1 _ _ 1.  1  T~»  •  I  1  _ * 
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County  prison,  erected  1809;  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Elizabeth 
1,ll1!5,°‘ ;nGu,.ldllal,>  a  handsome  edifice  built  in  1721-3  ;  House  of  Industry 
delightfully  situated,  built  1704;  Infirmary,  established  1745,  built  1767’ 
Market-house  opened  1804;  Moore’s  Hospital,  founded  by  Anne  sister  of 
Judge  Berkeley  ;  St.  Oswald’s  Hospital  of  very  ancient  foundation,  built  and 
endowed  by  Thomas  Haynes,  1082 ;  Subscription  Free  School,  erected  1810- 
Xheatrc;  Irimty  Hospital  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  y  ’p  ’ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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‘  Mr.  Urban,  Nov #  , 

(TRANSMIT  for  your  interesting  Miscellany  a  Pedigree  (with  copious 
notes)  of  the  baronial  family  of  De  Dunstanville,  which  flourished  in  the 
vale  of  Avon  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  period  of  the  12th  century.  Their  genea¬ 
logy  and  local  history  have  hitherto  been  only  partially,  and  hence  in  some 
instances  rather  inaccurately  deduced.  Henry  W.  Whatton. 

STEMMA  DE  DUNSTANVILLA. 

Arms  :  Argent,  a  fret  Gules,  on  a  canton  of  the  Second  a  lion  passant  gardant  Or,  all 

within  a  bordure  ingrailed  Sable. 


Reginald  de  Dunstanville,  Lord  of  VY inter-— r— Adeliza  de  Lisle1,  daughter  and  heiress  of 


bourne  in  Wiltshire,  temp.  Hen.  I.;  he  gave 
the  Church  there  to  the  Monastery  of  Lewes. 
Reg.  de  Lewes.  Ob.  2.  Hen.  II. 


Brien  Fitz-Count,  or  Filius  Comitis 
(sometimes  written  Brientius  filius  Co- 
mitis  de  Insula),  son  of  Eudo,  Earl  of 
Brittany.  Duch.  Norm. 


r 


Walter2  Lord  de  DunstanppUrsula,  3-d  dau.  and  coh. 


ville,  Baron  of  Castle 
combe,  or  Combe  Castle, 
in  Wiltshire ;  being  the 
eldest  son  he  succeeded  to 
Winterbourne,  the  patri¬ 
monial  estate,  and  died  8 
Ric.  I.  Vine.  Corr.  p. 
130.  Ord.  Vit.  p.  91 5  d. 


of  Reg.  Fitzlienry,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  5  Steph. 
natural  son  of  King 
Henry  I.  by  Anne,  da.  of 
Sir  Rob.  Corbet,  Lord  of 
Alcester,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire.  Reginald  died  21 


Hen.II.  Dng.Ba.1.610. 


Robert 3  de  =Isabella, 
Dunstanville,  dau.  of 
LordofHey- 
tesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  2 
H.  II.  Died 
30  H.  II.  s.p. 

Rot.  Pip.  2 
H.II.  Wilts. 


7T~I 

Alan,  ob. 


Ray¬ 
mond, 
Earl  of 
Thou- 
louse. 
Harl. 


s.  p. 

Hoare’s 

Wilts. 

Heyt.p. 

85. 

Richard, 
ob.  s.p. 


MS.1417.  Ibid. 


Walter4 *,  the  2d  Ba-ppMaud, 
Ton, gave  the  manor 
of  Winterbourne  to 
Alan  Basset ;  his 
uncle  Robert  made 
him  his  heir  ;  he 
died  25  Hen.  III. 
ExCollect.R.Glov. 

Som.  Her.  fo.9.9.a. 


dau.  of 
William  Mar¬ 
shall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and 
widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  Earl  of 
Warren  and 
Surrey.  Harl. 
MS.  1417. 


Alice^ppThoraas6  Ld.  Bas- 


Harl. 

MS. 

1417. 

Ex 

Coll. 

R. 

Glov. 
108  a. 


set,  Baron  of 
Heddingdon,  in 
Oxfordshire, 
temp. H.II.  Died 
26  H.  II.  Man. 
Surr.II.91.Dugd. 
Bar.  vol.  I.  383. 


r~ 

rValter8,=pIsabel, 

r 

Gilbert9 

^Egeline 

Thomas  ’0-r-PhiIippa, 

3d  Bar. 

dau.of 

Basset, 

de 

Lord 

da.  and 

died  54 

Thos. 

founder 

Court- 

Basset, 

coh.  of 

H.  III. 

de 

of  Bi- 

ney. 

Baron  of 

William 

Dugd. 

Clare, 

cester 

Hed- 

de  Mai- 

Bar.  1. 

Earl  of 

Priory, 

dingdon. 

banc. 

591. 

Glou- 

28  H. 

5  Joh. 

lnq.Pla. 

cester. 

II. 

Died  4 

de  quo 

Harl. 

Died  5 

Henry 

War.  9 

MS. 

Job. 

III. 

E.  I. 

i — — 

1417. 

Alan 1 


Alan.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  is¬ 
sue, he  gave 
part  of  his 
lands  to  his 
uncle  Ro¬ 
bert.  Reg. 
de  Lewes. 
Mon.Angl. 

"1 


Ceci¬ 

lia, 

mar. 


Bas¬ 

set. 


Note7. 


of 


wife 
Albert  de 
Grelle.  Rot. 
de  domina- 
bus,  pueris, 
et  puellis,  de 
an. 32  Hen.  I. 
in  scacc.  pen. 
Remem. 
Regis. 


Petronilla. 


Eustatia. 


See  their  descendants  in  part  i.  p.  38. 

- 


*  Her  name  was  Adeliza  de  Lisle,  and  not  Warren,  as  some  assert.  A  charter  of  Kin^ 
Edenry,  confirming  her  gift  of  the  lordship  of  Polton  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  a°t 
rewkesbury,  contains  these  words  :  “  Terram  de  Poltona,  quam  dedit  eidem  ecclesiae 
Ydeliza  de  Insula,  pro  anima  Reginaldi  de  Dunstanvilla  viri  sui.”  Mon.  Angl.  I.  163. 
Icr  mother  was  Maud  de  Wallingford,  the  widow  of  Milo  Crispin,  who  held  88  lordships 
inder  the  Conqueror,  12  of  which  were  in  Wiltshire. 

2  He  paid  a  fine  of  100  marks,  2  Ric.  I.  and  had  livery  of  his  barony  and  lands  in  Wilt- 
hire.  Rot.  Pip.  2  Ric.  I. 

3  He  purchased  the  manors  of  Shalford  and  Aldford  in  Surrey,  from  Robert  de  Watt- 
dle,  temp.  Hen.  II.,  and  gave  the  Church  of  Bercham,  “de  feodo  Alani  nepotis  sui,”  to 
he  monastery  of  Lewes.  Mon.  Angl.  II.  908.  Man.  Surr.  II.  91. — At  Heytesbury  it  is 
^aid  the  Empress  Maud  sometime  resided. 

4  Hie  manors  of  Heytesbury,  Shalford,  and  Aldford,  descended  to  him,  as  nephew  and 

ie<r  of  Robert.  Man.  Surr.  II.  91.  Reg.  de  Lewes,  fo.  198'  a. 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1825.  5  S]ie 
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Thoughts  on  a  Universal  Character. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  2. 

CHARACTER  intelligible  to 
persons  speaking  every  variety  of 
language,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  inter 
course  of  mankind,  was  once  a  favour¬ 
ite  speculation  among  ingenious  men. 

Bishop  Wilkins  wasted  eminent  ge¬ 
nius,  and  lahour,  and  knowledge  in 
the  pursuit,  and  also  adapted  particular 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  their  com¬ 
binations,  as  duplicate  representations 
of  his  arbitrary  symbols,  by  which  he 
formed  a  language  which  could  be 
spoken  as  well  as  read.  The  alphabetic 
plan  however  makes  the  characteristic 
plan  superfluous,  for  if  arbitrary  signs 
are  to  be  used,  we  may  as  well  employ 
the  numerous  combinations  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  as  any  other  signs  less  known. 

It  is  a  matter  or'  interesting  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  tendency  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mankind  towards  this  object. 
The  Mexicans,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese 
show  the  actual  use  of  such  arbitrary 
signs  of  ideas,  adopting  them  not  as  an 
improvement,  but  from  their  ignorance 
of  alphabetical  writing,  or  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  to  the  sounds  of  their 
languages.  The  American  system  is 
little  known,  but  was  obviously  very 
inadequate  to  its  object.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  system  is  only  known  through  the 


[Nov. 

interesting  but  imperfect  discoveries  of 
Young,  Champollion,  and  Salt,  and 
enables  us,  I  think,  clearly  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Alphabetical  writing.  The 
Chinese  system  is  used  in  common  by 
persons  speaking  different  tongues,  but 
is  partly  phonetic,  generally  unsys¬ 
tematic,  extremely  laborious,  and  un¬ 
avoidable  from  the  nature  of  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  languages.  The  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  are  the  only  arbitrary  hiero¬ 
glyphics  in  almost  universal  use  among 
mankind.  The  Roman  letters,  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  sounds,  arc  in  very  general 
use  among  civilized  nations  in  Ger¬ 
many;  they  are  superseding  the  old 
German  text,  and  will  of  course  be 
adopted  among  all  nations,  whose  lan¬ 
guages  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
writing.  The  language  of  Algebra  is 
universal  through  the  civilized  world  ; 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  languages 
will  enable  a  mathematician  to  read 
many  foreign  works  of  pure  analysis. 

The  extension  of  science  through 
every  department  of  Nature  tends  to 
introduce  technical  names,  intelligible 
to  men  of  science  in  all  nations,  written 
in  Roman  character,  and  to  that  ex 
tent  portions  of  universal  language 
Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Minera 
logy.  Geology,  Nosology,  have  a  no 


5  She  had  for  her  dowry  the  manors  of  Shalford  and  Aldford  by  the  gift  of  her  eldest 
brother,  who  sometime  after  (on  his  second  marriage  with  Sibyl  de  Ferrers)  repossessed 
himself  thereof,  and  kept  them  till  near  the  time  of  his  death ;  her  brother  Alan  made 
her  his  heir.  Man.  Surr.  II.  91.  Reg.  de  Lewes. 

6  He  received  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Heddingdon  from  King  Hen.  II.  for  hi$  services 
in  the  wars,  and  owned  Compton  and  other  manors  in  the  same  county. 

7  The  present  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  Francis  Basset,  through  one  of  his  ancestors,  is 
descended  from  Cecilia.  Lysons’s  Mag.  Brit.  (Cornw.)  p.  lxxvii. — He  was  created  Baron 
de  Dunstanville  of  Tehidy  in  Cornwall,  36‘  Geo.  III.  with  remainder  to  his  issue  male, 
and  Baron  Basset,  of  Stratton,  the  year  after,  with  remainder  to  his  daughter  Frances, 
and  her  issue  male.  He  uses  for  his  armorial  bearing,  ^Barry  wavy  of  six  Or  and  Gules. 

8  He  died  seised  of  Castlecombe,  Heytesbury,  and  other  manors  in  Wiltshire,  leaving 
the  Lady  Petronilla,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  married  to  Robert  de  Montfort,  whose  son 
sold  the  ancient  baronial  Castle  to  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere.  It  afterwards  went  to 
the  Scroopes.  Banks’s  Ext.  Peer.  1.71. 

9  King  Henry  III.  restored  to  Gilbert  the  manors  of  Shalford  and  Aldford,  which 
belonged  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother  ;  he  owned  the  manor  of  Bicester ;  his  daughter 
and  heiress,  Eustatia,  by  Richard  de  Camville  her  2d  husband,  had  a  daughter  and  heires? 
Idonea,  who  carried  these  manors  in  marriage  to  William  de  Longespee,  Earl  ofSalisbury, 
from  whom  they  devolved  to  the  Stranges,  and  were  sold.  Man.  Surr.  II.  91.  Dunk, 
Oxf.  II.  253,  app.  1 . 

10  He  had  a  special  grant  of  the  barony  of  Heddingdon  from  King  John,  the  5th  year  ol 
his  reign,  and  left  a  son  Thomas,  Baron  of  Heddingdon,  who  died  without  issue,  and  three 
daughters  coheiresses ;  Isabel,  the  3d  daughter  and  coheiress,  carried  this  manor  ir 
marriage  to  Hugh  de  Plessctis,  by  whom  it  was  relinquished  to  King  Edw.  I.  The  Duke 
df  St.  Alban’s  is  now  Baron  of  Heddingdon,  his  ancestor  being  so  created  by  King  Charles 
IT.  Rot.  Pip.  5  Job. 

"  His  eldest  brother  gave  him  the  manor  of  Compton.  Alan  Basset  was  the  ancestoi 
of  that  baronial  family  who  were  seated  at  Wycombe,  whose  heiress  married  Roger  dc 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Dugd.  Bar.  v.  I.  p.  383. 
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menclatnre  generally  known  through 
Europe.  The  small  portion  of  uni¬ 
versal  scientific  language  thus  establish¬ 
ed,  shows  the  madness  of  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Wilkins, 
and  affords  little  encouragement  even 
in  the  present  day. 

Metaphysics,  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  the  sensations,  passions,  tastes, 
and  moral  feelings  of  our  nature,  have 
no  admitted  philosophical  nomencla¬ 
ture,  nor  can  the  speculator  safely  stir 
one  step,  until  some  masterly  system 
of  the  human  mind  shall  command 
univeral  assent,  and  lay  a  basis  for  a 
general  view  of  all  our  ideas  of  internal 
and  external  nature. 

Common  sense  will  here  cut  the 
Gordian  knot.  Is  it  not  easier  at  once 
to  learn  foreign  languages  actually  in 
use?  The  English  and  Spanish  will 
ultimately  carry  the  traveller  through 
the  whole  of  America  from  New 
Georgia  to  Terra  del  Fuego ;  the  va¬ 
rious  tongues  of  savage  tribes  and  small 
colonies  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  these  two  great  languages,  as 
the  Irish,  and  Cornish,  and  Welsh, 
and  Manks,  and  Erse,  and  Norse  are 
vanishing  from  the  British  islands. 
From  the  revival  of  letters,  Latin  has 
been  a  general  literary  language,  French 
is  a  passport  through  modern  Europe, 
Arabic  through  immense  tracts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  original  ten¬ 
dency  of  mankind  was  to  branch  out 
into  the  use  of  various  dialects  ;  the 
present  tendency  is  towards  a  perma¬ 
nence  in  written  tongues,  and  the 
spread  of  those  spoken  by  the  more 
active  and  intelligent  nations.  A  few 
languages  will  ultimately  be  known  by 
persons  of  education  through  the  world, 
concurrently  with  the  local  tongues, 
though  not  to  their  extinction.  Persons 
of  education  in  the  presesent  day  speak, 
or  at  least  read  a  much  greater  variety 
of  tongues  than  their  ancestors,  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  order  in  which  languages 
should  be  placed  as  objects  of  study  : 

1.  In  reference  to  the  amount  ol 
their  literary  productions. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  actual  number 
of  individuals  in  the  world,  by  whom 
each  language  is  spoken. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  extent  of 
country  and  population,  among  whom 
each  language  is  more  or  less  known. 

Perhaps  in  all  these  particulars  the 
English  should  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
scale. 


I  will  not  venture  to  speculate  on 
the  number  of  tongues  which  our  pos¬ 
terity  may  acquire  with  improved 
grammars  and  early  tuition,  when  the 
fatal  error  of  burthening  the  memory 
with  rules  shall  have  passed  away. 
The  student  should  first  learn  the  pa- 
radigmata  of  a  tongue,  and  then  the 
radical  words  with  every  assistance 
from  their  similarity  to  any  known 
tongue,  or  from  any  other  principle  pf 
association  which  can  be  applied*. 
The  student  should  read  easy  narrative 
writers,  in  which  the  meaning  is  more 
easily  caught  than  in  moral  and  ab¬ 
stract  works,  and  should  gradually  ac¬ 
quire  the  syntax,  rules,  and  idioms  of 
the  tongue,  referring  to  the  grammars 
for  illustration,  but  never  committing 
to  memory  any  thing  except  paradig- 
mas,  words,  and  passages  from  works 
of  taste.  Septimus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  12. 

SO  much  has  been  said  (and  so  little 
done)  about  the  new  Chapel  to  be 
built  in  Penzance,  that  some  account 
of  what  has  passed  there  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  some, 
and  perhaps  to  several  of  the  readers  of 
your  very  valuable  Miscellany. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1824,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants,  by  public  notice, 
was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  to  consider 
of  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  Chapel; 
when,  it  having  been  determined  that 
it  should  be  rebuilt,  the  Curate  soon 
after  announced  a  1000/.  from  the 
Corporation,  the  subscription  of  100/. 


Ludgvan 


and  a 


imci 


from  the  Rector  of 
like  sum  of  100/.  from  himself;  and 
about  250/.  more  were  subscribed  by 
other  persons.  In  short,  Mr.  Urban, 
by  the  first  of  April,  at  subsequent 
meetings,  the  subscriptions,  &c.  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Mr.  Tremenheeref  the 
Vicar  of  Madron,  comprehending  the 
town  of  Penzance,  amounted  to  no  in¬ 
considerable  sum  ;  as  here  follows, 

*  The  Valpy  family  have  announced  such 
a  list  of  words  for  the  Greek. 

■f  At  an  early  period  of  the  consultation, 
this  gentleman  took  an  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing,  “  Mr.  Mayor!  whether  repaired  or 
rebuilt  this  Chapel,  I  hope  his  memory  will 
not  be  forgotten  to  whom  the  town  is  in¬ 
debted  for  a  Chapel  at  all,  viz.  an  ancestor 
of  mine,  Vie  only  person  that  endowed  the 
present  Chapel;  and  I  trust  that  his  de¬ 
scendants  will  not,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present,  be  found  deficient  in  imitating 
his  example.” 

and 
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and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
subscribed. 

Subscriptions,  §c.  to  the  New  Chapel 


at  Penzance. 

March  8,  1824. 

1 .  The  Corporation  -  -  j£1000 

2.  Rev.  John  Stephens,  Rector  of 

Ludgvan  -  -  100 

3.  Rev.  C.  V.  Le  Grice,  Curate  of 

Penzance  -  -  -  100 

4.  Rev.  M.  N.  Peters  -  21 

5.  John  Tremenheere,  Esq.  21 

6.  H.  P.  Tremenheere,  Esq.  21 

7.  8,  Q,  10,  1 1,  12.  The  same,  in 

inferior  sums,  about  -  90 

13.  fRev.  Wm.  Tremenheere, 

Vicar  of  Madron,  including  the 
Town  of  Penzance  -  -  105 

14,  15,  16.  About  -  30 

March  15. 

17-  John  Stevens,  Esq.  -  30 

18.  Mrs.  Peters  -  21 

19.  II.  P.  Tremenheere,  Esq.  ad¬ 
ditional  -  20 

March  16. 

20.  E.  Giddy,  Esq.  Mayor  -  21 

March  31. 

21.  L.  Daubuz,  Esq.  -  -  £i 

A  Grant  from  the  Society  for 

building  Churches,  &c.  -  1000 

Purchase  and  rent  of  Pews,  &c.  1000 


.£3()01 

The  offer  of  large  sums  besides, 
without  interest. 

So  that,  altogether,  there  is  in  hand, 
or  at  least  forthcoming,  a  sum  equal  to 
fi000/.  Now  all  this,  Mr.  Urban,  hap¬ 
pened  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ;  and  yet, 
to  this  moment,  Penzance  Chapel  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  it,  remains 
quite  as  it  was,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1824.  Monstrous! 

Yours,  &c.  P.  T. 

P.  S.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned 
too,  on  this  occasion,  that  there  is  in 
Penzance  Chapel  a  monument,  with 
an  inscription  purporting  its  having 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  said  Rev.  W.  T.  ; 
viz.  “  Mr.  John  Tremenheere  (born  in 
l0‘5O)  the  only  person  that  endowed  this 
Chapel."  Over  the  tablet  is  the  Tre¬ 
menheere  coat  of  arms  ;  viz.  three 


f  On  being  asked,  in  this  order,  that  is, 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  person,  what  he 
meant  to  subscribe,  Mr.  T.  again  said,  “  I 
propose  instancing  my  attachment  to  the 
established  religion  of  my  native  country,  in 
this  my  native  town  of  Penzance,  by  sub - 
cribing  a  hujidred  guineas." 


Doric  pillars  Argent,  on  a  Sable  field 
(quartered  with  the  arms  of  Worth  ; 
viz.  a  spread  eagle  Sable,  on  an  Argent 
field)  surmounted  with  a  helmet  sup- 
jx)rting  the  crest  ;  viz.  a  Saracen’s 
head,  filleted,  a  bend  sinister. 


Trewitt  House,  near 
Mr.  Urban,  Atnn.kK  0c’t 

ON  a  fishing  excursion  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  river  Brewish,  at  the 
foot  of  Greenshawhill,  the  lowest  of  the 
range  of  the  Cheviots  near  to  Linhope, 
in  the  parish  of  Ingram,  Northumber¬ 
land,  1  discovered  the  remains  and  foun¬ 


dation  s  of  circular  houseiftand  two  circles 
occasionally  united,  as  mentioned  by 
Dion  Cassius,  and  by  Strabo,  in  his 
description  of  “  British  Villages.”  It 
had  been  defended  on  the  side  next  to 
Greenshawhill,  by  two  deep  fosses  and 
a  high  rampart,  and  had  been  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  nearly  two  miles  of  stone 
walls  have  been  built  from  the  ruins, 
whilst  many  large  stones  yet  remain  in 
the  foundations,  the  masons  having 
found  it  impracticable  to  remove  them. 

The  village  is  situated  about  five 
miles  above  the  Roman  station,  at 
Crawley  Tower,  upon  the  same  river, 
which  is  most  probably  the  “  Alanna 
Amnes’’  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
who  mentions  six  principal  towns  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Mactae ;  viz.  Breme- 
nium,  Ottade-nia,  Gadenia,  Selgovia, 
Novantia,  and  Damnia,  the  sites  of 
only  two  of  which  have  been  noticed, 
viz.  Rochester  and  Howick,  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Roy. 

A  third  I  am  confident  is  situated 
East  of  North  Charlton,  close  upon 
the  North  road,  about  eight  miles 
North  of  Alnwick,  where,  last  spring, 
in  removing  the  materials  of  a  large 
cairn  to  mend  the  turnpike  road,  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  very  large  man 
with  a  brass  spear-head,  inclosed  in 
four  stones,  with  a  large  Cover.  This 
mode  of  sepulture  took  place  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

From  the  account  given  by  the  **  ve¬ 
nerable  Bede,”  and  mentioned  byLin- 
gard  in  his  “  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,”  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert  werfc 
removed  from  Eindesfernc  to  this  an-; 
cient  town  by  the  Monks  on  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Danes,  when  the  Monas¬ 
tery  of  Coldingham  was  burnt,  and  the 
Nuns  massacred.  The  expression  of 
Bede  certainly  admits  of  this  construc¬ 
tion  :  “  The  most  worthy  of  the  Monksj 

carried 
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carried  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  the 
highest  of  the  Northumbrian  moun¬ 
tains,  where  they  found  refuge  and 
security.” 

The  British  village  is  situated  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  high  hills,  and  the 
great  British  road  from  the  South,  pass¬ 
ing  the  East  end  of  Simonside  Mill,  the 
road  from  Billingham  and  Elsdon  to 
the  North,  and  from  Chew  Green  and 
Recdwater,  all  unite  at  Alnham 
Church  (which  is  built  in  a  small  Ro¬ 
man  fortlet),  where  it  passes  by  the 
hill  to  Lyuhope,  Langlesford,  and 
Ricknewton,  at  the  junction  of  the 
College  and  Beaumont,  where  was 
the  earliest  grazing  for  flocks  and 
herds. 

On  the  adjoining  hill  across  the 
Brewish,  many  foundations  of  houses 
are  observable,  scattered  over  a  great 
extent  of  ground.  J.  Smart. 

- — — 

Mr.  Urban,  Polwhele,  Nov.  7 . 
N  p.  315  your  Correspondent  R.  J. 
has  favoured  us  with  some  me¬ 
morials  of  the  Baskerville  family; 
among  which  we  have  an  epitaph  in 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville. 

Perhaps  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  insert  the  following,  as  a  more  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  original  monumental 
inscription. 

It  occurs  in  a  MS.  volume  of  Poems 
by  my  ancestor  John  Polwhele,  who 
married  a  Baskerville. 

(<  In  memory  e  of  ye  right  worthye  and 
valiant  gentleman,  Sr  Thomas  Baskerville, 
Knighte,  Cheife  Com’ander  of  her  Majes¬ 
ties  Forces  in  Picardye,  in  ye  service  of  ye 
French  Kynge,  who  deceased  there  the  4th 
of  June,  1597.” 

“  These  are  the  glories  of  a  worthye  praise, 

Which,  noble  Baskerville,  heere  nowe  are 
reade 

In  honour  of  thy  life  and  latter  daes, 

To  number  yee  amongst  the  blessed  dead. 
A  pure  regarde  to  the  immortall  parte, 

A  spotless  minde,  a  bodye  prone  to  paine, 
A  giving  hande,  and  an  undaunted  hearte. 

And  all  these  vertues  voyde  of  all  disdaine  ; 
And  all  these  vertues  yet  not  so  unknowne, 

But  Netherlands,  Seas,  Indies,  Spaine, 
and  France  [owne, 

Can  witnesse  that  these  honours  were  thine 

Which  they  reserve  thy  merrit  to  advance. 
That  valour  should  not  perish  voyde  of  fame. 
Nor  noble  deeds,  but  leave  a  noble  name.” 

“  This  monument  *  is  behinde  ye  high 
altar  in  ye  Cathedrall  Churche  of  St.  Paul 

*  It  was  destroyed  at  the  F  ire  of  London 
in  !&()'(>. 


in  London,  lie  was  my  wife’s  neare  kins¬ 
man,  descended  from  Earsly  Castle  in  He¬ 
refordshire.  J.  P.” 

According  to  the  family- pedigree, 
John  Polwhele,  (member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Tregony  in  l6'40,)  married  a 
Baskerville  “  de  agro  Dorset .” 

Yours,  &c.  R.  P. 

— - 

Mr.  Urban,  Eastbourne,  Oct.  1 1. 

HE  following  is  a  very  curious 
version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
found  among  some  old  writings  in 
Cornwall.  The  manuscript  appears 
to  be  of  about  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

fader  in  hevne  santefyyd  be  thy 
name  let  thy  kyengdom  com  tow  uss 
and  thy  wyll  be  fullfylled  in  erthe  ass 
hyt  ys  in  hevne  grant  uss  or  dayle 
bread  &  forgeve  uss  or  trespas  ass  we 
forgeve  the  that  have  trespas  us  let  us 
nosthe  falle  in  te’tasy’s  but  delevyr  us 
amen  haylle’  marie  fulle  of  grase  or 
lord  ys  wfln  the  blesyd  be  thu  above 
all  wemen  &  the  fret*** 

The  concluding  address  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  appears  incomplete.  Some 
scribbling  repetitions  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Prayer  ensue,  thus  :  “  Our 
fader  in  hevyn  sa  Our  fader.”  It  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  the  letter  f,  is  not, 
as  it  afterwards  was,  written  ff  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  ;  though  two  lines, 
thus,  §,  one  down  and  one  up,  (the 
origin  of  that  ff,)  are  made  use  of  in 
the  formation  of  both  the  f  and  the 
f.  The  paper-mark  is  a  shield  con¬ 
taining  three  fleurs-de-lis,  the  arms  of 
France. 

Yours,  & c.  D.  G. 


Ms.  Urban,  Nov.  3. 

S  you  admitted  into  your  last  Ma¬ 
gazine  an  article  containing  a 
most  unqualified,  and  were  it  correct, 
a  most  severe  censure  on  the  last  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Debrett’s  Peerage,  I  trust  to 
your  fairness  to  insert  my  reply.  Were 
I  the  only  party  interested,  I  should 
not  trouble  you  with  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  but  quietly  suffer  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  conversant  with  the 
genealogies  of  our  Nobility  to  judge 
between  the  Genealogist  and  my¬ 
self  :  but  if  L  were  to  permit  an  attack, 
so  confidently  worded,  to  remain  entirely 
unanswered,  the  interests  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  my  superintendance  might 
be  in  some  degree  affected. 

In 
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In  the  first  place  I  must  be  allowed 
to  quote  one  short  passage  from  Mr. 
Genealogist’s  communication  ;  it  runs 
thus:  “Speaking  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Princess  Mary  Tudor,  by  Charles 
Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  the  last 
instance  of  the  marriage  of  a  Princess 
of  England  with  a  subject,  p.  cxxxv. 
he  names  31  families/’  &c.  Now,  to 
all  and  sundry  who  have  read  Mr.  G.’s 
communication  in  p.  280*  of  your  last 
number,  and  who  have  not  read  the 
account  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  lust 
Edition  of  Debrett,  I  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  protest  that  the  above  specimen 
of  peculiar  English  is  Mr.  G-’s  own; 
not  mine.  I  spoke  of  the  Princess 
Mary’s  marriage  as  the  last  instance  of 
the  kind;  and  of  the  descendants  of 
that  marriage  as  the  nearest  relatives 


in  blood  of  any  English  subjects  to 
tire  Sovereign  of  these  realms  ;  but  I 
really  have  not  called  the  descendant s 

the  last  instance  of  a  marriage.  Tc 
come,  however,  to  more  important 
points.  The  Genealogist  proceeds  to 
say,  “out  of  these  thirty-one,  fifteen  I 
believe  have  no  pretension  (the  greater 
part  certainly  no  colourable  pretension) 
to  this  honour.”  What  a  colourable 
pretension  to  a  descent  means,  I  con¬ 
fess  myself  ignorant:  the  Peers  except¬ 
ed  against  either  are  descended  from 
the  Princess  Mary,  or  they  arc  not. 
Detailed  accounts  of  how  each  one  ol 
the  fifteen  is  so  descended  would  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  space  ; 
but  I  send  you  the  following  four, 
taken  at  hazard.  Let  the  Genealogist 
disprove  them  if  he  can. 


Henry  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby .^pMargaret  Clifford. 


Ferdinando  Earl  of  Derby 


William  Earl  of  Derby. : 


John  Egerton  E.  of  Bridgwater.-pFrances  dau.  8c  coh. 


James  Earl  of  Derby. 


T 


T 


Elizabeth  m.  David  Ce-  Mary,  m.  Rich.  Lord  Her- 


cil  Earl  of  Exeter. 


r 


j 


J  ohn  E.  of  Exeter 


r 


John  E.  of  Exeter. 


J 


Elizabeth,  m.  Charles 
Earl  of  Orrery 


John  E.  of  Cork  and 
Orrery. 


r 


■j 


Edmund  Earl  of  Cork 
.  and  Orrery 

_ I 


r 


bert  of  Cherbury.:^= 

l 

r 


Araeliana  Sophia,  m.  John  Mar¬ 
quess  of  AthoDj= 


Florentia,  dau.  8c  h.  mar. 
Rich.  Herbert,  esq.: 


r 


John  Duke  of  Athol.^^ 

_ J 


Francis  Herbert,  esq.— j— 

r - J 


Susan,  m.  Wm.  E.  of  Aberdeen^ 


Urania,  m.  Coulson 
Fellowes,  esq.p11 

_ _ I  ' 


r 


Urania,  m.  John  Earl 
of  Portsmouth.11^ 
_ I 


George,  3dE.  of  Catharine,  m.  Cosmo 
Aberdeen.^p  George  D.  of  Gordon 

r - L- - t - J 


George  Lord  Had-  AlexanderDukeol 
do,  ob.  v.  p.=y=  Gordon,  1825. 


r 


John  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
1.825. 


George  Earl  of  Aber- 


Edraund  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  1825. 


Aberdeen,  1825. 


Having  thus  proved  that  the  Gene¬ 
alogist  is  wrong  in  four  instances  out 
of  his  fifteen,  I  might  fairly  apply  the 
adage,  “  ex  pede  Herculem  ”  to  his 
critique,  and  leave  your  readers  to  as¬ 
sign  him  his  proper  rank  in  the  scale 
of  Genealogical  knowledge.  Rut,  as 
I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,  I  am 
not  ashamed,  even  publicly,  to  confess 
and  retract  an  error  which  I  am  aware 
of  having  committed,  and  I  therefore 
admit  that  in  one  instance  the  Genea¬ 
logist  is  clearly  right.  Lord  Toriing- 
ton’s  name  should  not  have  been  in 
the  list.  The  fact  is,  the  last  Lord 
Torrington  hut  one  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Lari  of  Cork  and  Orrery ; 


and  his  children  of  course  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Princess  Mary  ;  and 
when  abstracting  the  thirty-one  names 
from  collections  made  many  years  ago, 
I  did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  Torrington  who  married  was 
uncle,  not  father,  of  the  present  Vis¬ 
count. 

I  am  next  taxed  by  the  Genealogist 
with  having  omitted  in  my  list  five 
noble  persons,  viz.  the  Marchionesses 
of  Cholmondeley  and  Bute  ;  Lady 
Willoughby  of  Eresby  ;  and  the  Laris 
ol  Guilford  and  Dun  more.  Now  as 
my  Irst  professes  to  he  a  selectiorn  only, 
1  should  not  notice  this  accusation  at 
all,  but  for  the  purpose  of  begging  the 

Gcnea- 
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Genealogist  in  your  next  Number  to 
inform  me  kow  the  first  four  of  the 
above  are  descended  from  the  Princess 
Mary.  If  he  does,  he  will  command 
my  thanks  for  adding  to  my  stock,  of 
information  on  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  much  of  my  leisure ;  if  he 
does  not,  he  must  allow  me  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  cannot,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  in  future  to  be  more  sure 
of  his  own  assertions  before  he  cen¬ 
sures  others. 

The  mistake  about  Lord  Bayning 
is  hardly  worthy  of  serious  notice.  If 
the  Genealogist  should  ever  have  to 
correct  an  annual  Peerage,  he  will 
know  from  experience  the  difficulty, 
and  often  the  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  accurate  information  respecting 
the  present  state  of  families.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  the  Genealogist 
should  have  suffered  the  same  error  to 
run,  as  this  has,  through  six  Editions 
of  the  Work  before  he  condescended 
to  denounce  it. 

That  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
Work  has  in  my  hands  been  com¬ 
pletely  transposed  ;  or  that  any  par¬ 
tial  spirit  has  led  to  curtailment  or 
amplification,  I  most  positively  deny  ; 
whether  the  alterations  I  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  make  are  for  the  worse 
or  otherwise,  I  am  very  well  content 
to  leave  the  publick  to  judge.  I  must 
be  more  sure  of  the  Genealogist’s 
friendly  intentions,  and  of  his  capacity 
to  advise,  than  the  specimen  before  me 
will  authorize,  before  I  consult  his  opi¬ 
nions  upou  the  subject. 

The  Editor  of 

Debrett’s  Peerage. 


Mr.  Urban,  Westminster,  Oct.  7. 

HE  following  additional  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  Wilsdon,  co.  Mid¬ 
dlesex  (see  vol.  xcn.  ii.  p.  577)  may 
be  acceptable. 

The  Church  has  lately  been  shut  up 
and  whitewashed,  &c.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  and  also  in  1821,  the  Church 
underwent  repairs.  During  these  re¬ 
parations  the  buttresses  were  ornament¬ 
ed  with  flat  tiles;  the  windows  of  the 
nave  modernised  with  common  sash 
frames,  and  rounded  in  the  interior. 
The  tower  (which  contains  six  bells) 
has  a  very  venerable  appearance ;  the 
window  on  the  upper  story  is  very 
much  decayed ;  and  the  tower  is  finished 
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by  a  low  pyramidal  roof.  One  or  two 
narrow  single- light  openings  have  been 
made  on  the  basement  story,  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  organ 
gallery.  The  doorway  at  the  West  end 
has  a  neat  weather-cornice,  not  shewn 
in  your  view.  About  twenty  years  ago 
the  Church  was  new  pewed,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  ;  the  repairers  having 
carefully  preserved  the  pew  opposite  the 
reading-desk,  on  the  door  of  which  are 
carved  the  arms  of  Roberts, — a  family, 
which,  though  now  extinct,  was  once 
of  some  consequence  in  this  sequestered 
village.  The  organ  gallery  was  erected 
about  1821 ,  and  is  the  only  gallery  in  the 
Church.  To  a  pew  under  this  gallery, 
the  beautiful  Saxon  font,  unnoticed 
by  Lysons,  has  been  removed  since 
your  Correspondent  “  T.  W.  J.’’  com¬ 
municated  a  representation  of  it.  This 
situation  is  extremely  inconvenient, 
owing  to  the  want  of  light:  indeed 
so  dark  is  this  part  of  the  Church, 
there  being  no  West  window,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
of  the  sculpture  on  the  font.  This  re¬ 
moval  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
former  situation  was  far  preferable. 
If  removal  was  necessary,  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  place  it  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  (it  being  the 
most  interesting  relic  in  the  Church), 
rather  than  thus  shamefully  to  hide 
its  beauties.  On  the  South  side  of  the 
Chancel  is  a  door-way,  for  many  years 
blocked  up,  but  which,  being  re-opened, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  modern 
entrance.  In  the  nave,  against  each 
of  the  archivaults,  dividing  it  from  the 
South  and  only  aile,  is  a  hatchment, 
the  arms  on  which  I  regret  not  hav¬ 
ing  time  to  copy,  as  they  are  unnoticed 
by  Lysons.  The  chancel  is  very  plain; 
the  East  window  contains  a  few  pieces 
of  painted  glass,  with  the  letter  W. 
and  two  coats  of  arms,  which  I  could 
not  distinguish.  The  altar-screen  is 
decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
and  other  unsuitable  ornaments.  On 
the  North  side,  immediately  under  a 
window,  is  a  small  piece  of  sculptured 
stone,  probably  the  remains  of  a  table 
monument  or  stone  stall ;  the  former 
of  which  I  think  most  probable.  The 
window  above  contains  some  plain 
pieces  of  painted  glass.  Adjoining  this, 
a  doorway  leads  to  a  neat  square  room, 
used  as  a  vestry.  In  the  Chapel  at  the 
East  end  of  the  South  and  only  aile  are 
the  Brandsbury  pews,  and  in  the  win¬ 
dows 


Present  state  of  Wilsdon  Church ,  Middlesex. 
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Speed  on  Stonehenge. — Portrait  of  Bp.  Hooper.  [Nov. 


dows  are  the  arms  and  quarterings  of 
the  family  of  Roberts,  as  follow.  In 
the  South  window  are  these  six  coats  : 

1.  Argent,  six  pheons  Sable,  on  a  chief 
of  the  second  a  greyhound  of  the  first 
gorged  Or.  II.  quarterly  of  six;  1, 
3  and  5,  Argent  a  demi-griffin  Sable, 
crowned  with  an  eastern  crown  Or. 

2,  4,  and  6,  Gules.  III.  Azure  three 
leopards’  heads  caboshed  Argent,  lan- 
gued  Gules.  IV.  Argent,  a  chevron 
between  three  Cornish  choughs.  V. 
Gules,  a  chevron  Ermine,  between 
three  lions  rampant  Argent.  VI.  as  I. 
Crest,  on  a  wreath.  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  greyhound  Argent,  gorged  Gules. 
Motto,  Nec  cursus  veloci — Nec  vic¬ 
toria  forti.  In  the  East  window  of 
this  chapel  the  arms  of  Roberts  im¬ 
paling,  Argent,  a  demy-griffin  Sable, 
crowned  as  before  Or.  The  entrance 
to  the  South  aile  from  the  Church¬ 
yard  is  through  a  Gothic  doorway 
under  an  attached  wooden  porch,  in 
which  are  seats. 

In  the  Church-yard  are  numerous 
grave-stones  and  memorials ;  many  of 
the  latter  are  wooden  tablets  sup¬ 
ported  by  upright  wooden  posts.  On 
the  South  side  are  several  small 
houses. 

In  the  village,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  roads,  leading  to  Wilsdon 
Church  and  the  Harrow-road,  is  a 
plain  small  brick  Chapel,  erected  in 
1818  by  the  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  Nearer  the  Church  is  Wilsdon- 
green  ;  between  this  and  the  Church 
is  the  Charity-school,  a  plain  brick 
building,  in  which  above  20  boys, 
and  a  nearly  equal  number  of  girls, 
are  educated,  and  a  public-house,  the 
sign  of  the  six  hells,  is  the  village 
post-office. 

Near  the  Kilburn  Wells,  about  two 
mouths  ago,  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  a  chapel  of  ease ;  and  is  ahead}' 
roofed  in.  It  is  expected  to  be  open¬ 
ed  at  Christmas.,  I.  T.  S. 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  5. 

N  Speed’s  “  Theatre  of  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain,”  printed  in  1076, 
is  the  following  account  of  Stonehenge, 
which  is  related  not  as  a  conjecture, 
but  as  if  it  were  at  that  time  an  uncon- 
troverted  and  generally  received  opi¬ 
nion.  I  would  just  premise  that  it  is 
subjoined  to  a  small  engraving  of 
Stonehenge,  placed  according  to  the 
old  fashion,  in  one  corner  of  the  map 


of  Wiltshire,  round  which  are  these 
three  sentences : 

te  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  buryed  at  Stone- 
heng,  anno  500.” 

“  Auno  516,  Uterpendryon,  buryed  at 
Stoneheng.” 

“  Anno  546,  Constauc,  king  of  britanie, 
buryed  at  Stonheng.” 

The  account  is  as  follows : 

t(  This  ancient  monument  was  erected  by 
Aurelius,  surnamed  Ambrosius,  King  of  the 
Brittaines,  whose  nobility  in  the  raigne  of 
Vortiger  (his  countryes  scourge),  about  the 
yere  of  Christ  475,  by  treachery  of  ye 
8axons  on  a  daye  of  parley,  were  there 
slaughtered,  and  their  bodyes  there  in¬ 
terred.  In  memory  whereof,  this  king  Au- 
rel.  caused  this  trophye  to  be  set  up.  Ad¬ 
mirable  to  posterityes  both  in  forme  and 
quantytye.  The  matter  thereof  are  stones 
of  great  bignes,  conteynyng  twenty-eighte 
foot  and  more  in  length,  and  tenn  in  breadth  ; 
these  are  set  in  ye  ground  by  to  we  and  2, 
and  a  third  laide  gatewise  over  thwart,  fastned 
with  tenons  and  mortaises  wrought  in  the 
same,  wcfl  seeme  very  dangerous  to  all  that 
passe  thereunder.  The  forme  is  rounde, 
and  as  it  semeth  hath  bene  circulated  with 
three  rankes  of  these  stones,  many  whereof 
are  now  fallen  downe,  and  the  uttermost 
standing  conteyneth  in  compass  three  hun¬ 
dred  foot  by  measure  of  assise.  They  all 
are  roughe  and  of  a  grave  colour,  standing 
within  a  trench  that  hath  bene  much 
deeper.  In  this  place  this  foresnyd  king 
Aurelius,  with  2  more  of  y®  Britishe  kings 
his  successors,  have  bene  buryed  with  many 
more  of  their  nobilitye,  and  ‘in  this  place 
under  little  bankes,  to  this  daye  are  founde 
by  digging  bones  of  mighty  men,  and  ar- 
moure  of  large  and  ancient  fashion.  Not 
farr  hence  is  sene  the  mines  of  an  ould 
fortresse,  thought  by  some  to  be  built  there 
by  the  Romaines  when  this  kingdom  was 
possessed  by  their  emperours.”  J.  S. 


Mr.  Urban,  Scremby  nearSpihly, 
’  Nov.  b. 

bs ervin  g  that  much  interest  has 
lately  been  excited  in  the  public 
papers  respecting  that  illustrious  martyr 
Bishop  Hooper,  who  suffered  for  the 
Protestant  faith  in  the  reign  of  yueeu 
Mary,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  1  have 
in  my  possession  an  original  half-length 
ortrait  ( in  pontijiculibus )  of  that  cele- 
rated  prelate,  by  Holbein,  iu  good 
preservation.  It  is  on  board,  and  is 
marked  J.  II.  1551.  It  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  my  father  the  late  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  L  vedaie,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Langton 
near  Spilsby,  in  whose  family  it  had 
been  from  time  immemorial. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Uvedalk. 


IS”  5.] 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


75.  Modern  Wilts,  Part  III.  Hundred  of 
Branch  and  Dole.  Folio,  pp.  232. 
Nichoh  and  Son. 

rgpHK  history  of  this  fine  County 
£  proceeds  regularly  and  annually  ; 
and  we  have  now  before  us  the  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  YTale  of  the  River 
Wily.  We  cannot  expect  that  in  the 
local  description  of  an  extensive  Coun¬ 
ty,  each  Hundred  should  be  equally  in¬ 
teresting  in  history  and  anecdote;  but 
hitherto  our  Author  has  been  fortunate 
in  his  two  preceding  Hundreds,  and 
this  Third  Portion  is  rendered  valua¬ 
ble  by  the  records  of  the  Royal  Mo¬ 
nastery  at  Wilton,  which  has  hitherto 
been  but  partially  noticed  by  former 
historians. 

In  the  Preface  our  Author  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  late 
coadjutor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Offer,  who 
lived  onlv  to  complete  his  valuable  ac¬ 
count  of  Wilton,  and  to  overthrow  the 
opinion  of  Camden  and  his  followers, 
“  that  this  place  was  formerly  called 
Ellandunef  (See  p.  57.) 

Alluding  to  the  loss  of  his  able  as¬ 
sistant,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  says, 

“  In  a  work  of  great  enterprise,  the  aid 
of  a  friendly  hand  may  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  labours  of  the  pro¬ 
jector,  who  has  neither  the  courage,  the 
leisure,  nor  all  the  acquisitions  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  favoarite  task  which  he  has  other¬ 
wise  matured.  (Pursuits  of  Literature.) — 
And  such  (says  our  Author)  were  his  feel¬ 
ings  immediately  after  the  decease  of  his 
worthy  friend  and  coadjutor,  to  whom  the 
most  important  article  in  this  Hundred  (i.e. 
Wilton)  is  solely  due.” 

We  cannot  expect  much  genealogi¬ 
cal  matter  in  a  district  which  belong¬ 
ed  for  the  most  part  to  the  rich  Mo¬ 
nastery  of  Wilton,  and  now  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Herbert,  whose  noble  man¬ 
sion-house,  with  its  valuable  contents, 
must  ever  command  the  attention  of 
the  publick.  Of  this  there  is  a  most 
excellent  engraving  by  Higham,  from 
a  drawing  made  by  Turner,  previously 
to  t  he  alterations  made  by  James  \Y  vatt, 
when  many  of  its  beautiful  appendages 
were  destroyed. 

The  Parish  of  Wilton,  from  its  an¬ 
tiquity  and  local  importance,  occu¬ 
pies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  of  Branch  and  Dole,  and  many 
Otxr.  Mao.  November,  1825. 
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interesting  particulars  are  recorded  by 
our  industrious  Author. 

“  Few  places  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
(says  Sir  Richard)  can  lay  a  higher  claim  to 
antiquity,  or  is  more  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  local  historian  than  Wilton.  As  a 
Borough,  we  find  from  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
that  by  its  early  charters  it  enjoyed  the  now 
almost  obsolete,  but  then  important  privi¬ 
leges  of  return  of  writs,  pleas  de  namio  vetito, 
view  of  frank-pledge,  right  of  pit  and  gal¬ 
lows,  assizfe  of  bread  and  ale,  the  liberty  of 
appointing  its  own  coroners,  and  other 
royalties,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  citizens 
of  London  and  Winchester;  and  its  ancient 
and  wealthy  Abbey  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  its 
churches,  hospitals,  and  other  religious  or 
charitable  establishments  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Wilton  House,  with  its 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  will  each 
claim  our  attention  and  require  separate  and 
careful  investigation. 

“  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  that  this  town 
derived  its  name  from  the  river,  and  after¬ 
wards  communicated  it  to  the  county, 
tunescire ;  as  being  not  only  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings,  but 
the  place  where  the  County  Court  in  all 
early  times  was  regularly  and  statedly  as¬ 
sembled  ;  nothing  indeed  can  be  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  this  derivation.  Rivers,  mountains, 
and  forests,  must  ever  be  matters  of  import¬ 
ant  consideration  to  a  newly  settled  people, 
or  one  emerging  from  barbarism  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  shall  find,  that  to  these  great 
natural  features  of  a  country,  or  to  some 
circumstance  or  situation  with  reference  to 
them,  may  be  traced  most  of  the  names  of 
primitive  settlements.” 

Of  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  Wil¬ 
ton,  the  Author  has  presented  some 
interesting  notices.  Tanner  says  that 
it  owes  its  origin  to  Weoxstan  or 
Wulstan,  the  famous  Earl  or  Duke  of 
Welstan,  who  first  instituted  a  chan¬ 
try  or  college  of  secular  priests  ;  but  it 
appears  from  Dugdale  and  other  an¬ 
cient  historians,  that  King  Alfred  hav¬ 
ing  routed  the  Danes  not  far  from  this 
place,  A.  D.  871,  built  a  nunnery  on 
the  site  of  the  Royal  palace  here  for  an 
Abbess  and  twelve  Religious,  and 
caused  the  Nuns  of  St.  Mary,  twenty- 
six  in  number,  to  come  to  this  new 
house.  King  Edward,  senior,  and 
King  Edgar,  were  great  benefactors  to 
this  Monastery,  the  latter  for  the  sake 
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of  his  natural  daughter  St.  Edith,  a 
nun,  and,  as  some  state.  Abbess  here; 
she  was  afterwards  canonized,  and  be¬ 
came  the  patron  of  this  Abbey,  which 
was  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
following  notices  of  this  saint  and  her 
mother  Wulfryth  may  be  amusing  to 
the  admirers  of  legendary  lore. 

“  Wulfryth  or  Wultrude,  the  mother  of 
St.  Edith  by  King  Edgar,  was  educated 
here,  and  after  her  return  to  the  convent 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  Abbess,  which  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  retained  a  considerable  time. 
According  to  the  Legendary  writers,  she 
brought  up  her  daughter  in  the  strictest 
rules  of  monastic  discipline,  and  made  her¬ 
self  such  progress  in  all  virtues,  that  after 
her  death  she  also  was  honoured  as  a  Saint. 
During  her  rule  the  Monastery  was  placed 
under  that  of  St.  Benedict,  namely,  about 
the  year  972  ;  since  which  time  it  was  always 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  as  indeed  were  all 
the  most  ancient  religious  establishments  in 
this  kingdom.  About  this  period  also  the 
bones  of  St.  Iwius  or  Yweg  were  deposited 
in  this  church,  the  occasion  of  which  is  by 
the  Monkish  writers  attributed  to  miracle. 
This  saint  was  a  Welchman  by  birth,  the 
son  of  Bravo,  and  pupil  of  Cuthbert  Bishop 
of  Lindisfarne.  After  his  death,  some  clerks 
who  bore  the  sacred  reliques  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Abbess  Wulfryth,  and  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  night.  The  reliques  had  been 
deposited  on  the  altar,  and  in  the  morning 
when  about  to  depart,  the  unfortunate 
priests  found  their  casket  so  firmly  fixed  in 
its  situation  that  no  force  was  sufficient  to 
remove  it.  The  Abbess,  we  are  informed, 
gave  them  two  thousand  shillings  by  way  of 
consoling  them  for  their  loss,  and  they  de¬ 
parted  sorrowful.  If  we  may  venture  to 
divest  this  story  of  its  miraculous  appendage, 
-the  fact  most  plainly  was,  that  the  Abbess 
purchased  the  bones  of  St.  Iwius,  and  added 
them  to  the  treasures  of  her  monastery  ; 
for  that  this  is  his  depositurn  is  allowed  on 
all  hands.  Here  also,  as  Leland  informs  us 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  was  interred  St.  Wul¬ 
fryth  herself  under  a  sumptuous  rharble 
tomb.  « 

“  St.  Edith  has  frequently  been  called 
Abbess  of  Wilton;  but  as  she  died  young, 
and  during  the  life-time  of  her  mother,  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  indeed  by  the  historians,  that  when 
only  1 5  years  of  age,  her  father  King  Edgar 
appointed  her  Abbess  of  Winchester,  of 
Berking,  and  of  a  third  monastery,  the 
name  of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
that  she  humbly  declined  all  superiority, 
and  chose  to  remain  iu  her  own  community, 
subject  to  her  mother.  She  was  born  at 
Kemsing  in  Kent,  a.  d.  961  ;  the  year, 
therefore,  in  which  she  refused  these  ho¬ 
nours  must  be  a.  d.  976,  about  which  time 
it  is  evident  by  the  charters  of  Edgar  al¬ 
ready  cited,  that  Wulfryth  was  Abbess.  It 


is  asserted  also  in  her  Legend,  that  cm  the 
murder  of  Edward  the  Martyr  by  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Elfrida,  a.d.  978,  many  of  the  nobles 
proposed  to  take  her  from  the  convent  and 
dace  her  on  the  throne.  But  considering 
ier sex,  her  illegitimacy,  and  her  profession, 

I  can  scarcely  think  that  such  a  proposal 
was  seriously  made  by  any  except  Dunstan, 
who  now  felt  his  power  declining,  and  who 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  ambition  as  his 
sanctity.  Elfrida  had  excited  hatred  by  her 
cruelty,  and  her  son  Ethelred  the  Unready 
was  notoriously  incapable,  yet  St.  Edith 
shewed  full  as  much  prudence  in  rejecting 
the  Crown,  as  her  flatterers  did  in  offering  it. 
h  rom  the  Legend  of  St.  Dunstan  we  learn 
that  she  built  the  church  of  St.  Dennis  in 
Wilton,  to  the  dedication  of  which  she  in¬ 
vited  that  Archbishop,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  him  as  the  place  of  her  future  rest.  She 
survived  this  ceremony  only  forty-three  days, 
aod  dying  Sept.  16,  a.  d.  984,  in  the  28d 
year  of  her  age,  was  buried  by  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  new  church  which  she  had  founded.” 

Wilton  has  been  the  theatre  of  great 
events  in  the  early  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  object  of 
the  Topographer  to  give  consequence 
to  the  places  he  undertakes  to  describe. 
Sir  Richard  has  minutely  detailed  many 
important  occurrences  connected  with 
this  ancient  Borough. 

“  During  the  violent  contests  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  this  place, 
from  its  opulence  and  importance,  could 
scarcely  avoid  feeling  some  of  the  effects  of 
civil  dissension.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Empress,  having  received 
homage  and  benediction  at  Winchester, 
proceeded  thence  to  Wilton;  where  Theo¬ 
bald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came  to 
meet  her,  and  salute  her  as  Queen.  So 
great  a  multitude  of  people,  adds  he,  had 
flocked  together,  that  even  the  approach  to 
the  gates  could  scarcely  contain  them.  She 
staid  here  during  the  festival  of  Easter,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Reading.  But  shortly 
after,  namely,  in  1143,  Recording  to  the 
same  author,  King  Stephen,  after  many 
lunderings  of  churches,  and  burnings  and 
evastations  of  villages,  arrived  in  this  town 
with  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  a  large  force,  intending  to  convert  the 
monastery  into  a  place  of  military  defence, 
to  restrain  the  excursions  of  the  garrison  of 
Salisbury,  which  had  done  much  for  the 
Empress,  in  opposition  to  his  interests. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  far  in 
the  projected  work,  when  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  hastily  collecting  his  forces, 
came  upon  Wilton  suddenly  about  sun-set, 
and  set  fire  to  the  town  on  every  side.  The 
King,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  with¬ 
in  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  and  ex¬ 
pected  no  danger,  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
sudden  attack,  that  he  took  to  a  disgraceful 
flight;  and  lea\iDg  behind  him  his  troops, 
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his  baggage,  plate,  and  every  thing  valuable, 
reached  Winchester,  with  the  Bishop  his 
brother,  under  the  cover  of  darkness.” 

In  a  little  valley  branching  off  from 
the  Wily,  we  have  some  interesting 
examples  of  Norman  architecture,  in 
three  different  churches,  which  have 
been  well  engraved  by  Basire;  and 
also  a  fine  monument  at  Great  Wish- 
lord  of  its  ancient  inhabitant.  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Grobham  Howe. 

76.  The  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  from  original 
Documents  in  the  Possession  of  John 
Henry  Sherburne,  Esq.  Register  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  8  vo.  pp.  320. 
Murray. 

BEFORE  entering  upon  the  review 
of  this  work,  we  beg  to  lay  down  cer¬ 
tain  premises.  I.  That  Paul  Jones 
was  not  an  American.  2.  That  the 
American  war  was  a  civil  war.  3. 
That  American  war  naval  -  fighting 
was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not 
spirit-proof.  4.  That  our  American 
war  ministry  was  a  feeble  one.  5. 
That  the  merit  of  Jones,  and  of  all 
the  officers  in  the  American  service,  is 
.and  must  be  English,  and  is  not  greater 
nor  so  great  as  that  of  many  gallant 
warriors  who  fought  under  the  British 
Hag  in  the  subsequent  revolutionary 
war. 

John  Paul  [Jones]  was  the  son  of 
John  Paul,  a  gardener,  and  was  born 
July  1747,  at  Abergland  in  the  stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright  in  Scotland.  Fie 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  parochial  school  of  Kirk- 
bean.  The  contiguity  of  his  residence 
to  Solway  Firth,  gave  him  an  early 
predilection  for  a  seafaring  life;  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed 
,  to  a  merchant  in  the  American  trade. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  expired, 
he  made  several  trading  voyages,  and  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  ill  conduct  of  his  partner. 
In  1773  he  was  arranging  the  affairs 
of  a  brother  who  had  died  intestate  in 
Virginia,  and  was  (probably  through 
pecuniary  difficulties)  then  living  in  a 
very  retired  manner  in  America.  About 
the  time  mentioned  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Jones.  In  the  28th  year  of 
his  age,  he  offered  his  services  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  was  appointed  a  first  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  American  Navy.  The 
Alfred,  in  which  he  was  employed, 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  the  courts- 
martial  held  in  consequence  were  so 
advantageous  to  the  reputation  of  Jones, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
iA*&nr;aib  a  ot  «*.f  .A  ■  -ja  aviA-u?  *->  ■ 


of  the  Providence,  a  sloop  of  12  six- 
pounders.  When  Congress  directed 
the  building  of  thirteen  frigates,  he 
was,  however,  disappointed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  command  of  one.  Ife  was 
not  discouraged,  hut  wisely  exhibited 
zeal,  by  memorializing  the  American 
Government  concerning  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  Navy,  and  cruizing  very 
successfully  against  our  trade.  He  also 
planned  expeditions  against  the  New¬ 
foundland  fishery,  coast  of  Africa,  See. 
Such  was  American  war  fighting  on 
our  part,  that  he  escaped  in  his  hum¬ 
ble  sloop  two  frigates,  after  a  sharp 
contest  with  one  of  them.  In  1 77G 
he  commanded  a  squadron  against  Isle 
Royal,  made  several  captures,  and  soon 
after  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Captaiq.  In  his  command  of  the 
Ranger,  he  made  a  descent  upon 
Whitehaven,  spiked  the  cannon  in 
the  fort,  landed  a  boat’s  crew  in  St. 
Mary’s  Isle  (which  crew  without  his 
approbation  carried  away  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk’s  plate),  and  captured  the  Drake 
of  twenty  guns,  off  Carrickfergus,  the 
Captain  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Drake 
being  both  killed. 

That  a  single  frigate  could  effect  all 
this  in  the  very  chops  of  the  channel, 
was  evidently  neglect  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  steed  was  stolen,  because 
they  did  not  lock  the  stable-door.  But 
there  was  another  error.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  England  was  so  impolitically 
harsh*,  that  every  American  §ailor 
was  thus  stimulated  to  prefer  death  to 
captivity;  and  as  the  naval  tactics  of 
(he  two  countries  were  the  same,  and 
as  locality  of  birth  was  the  only  dis¬ 
tinction  between  English  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
latter  were  successful :  but  could  they 
have  been  so,  if  they  had  not  been  of 
English  character  and  habits  ?  The 
merit  of  success  is  due  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  if  the  answer  to  this  question  be 
the  just  one.  It  appears  also,  that 
they  would  have  been  much  more 
mischievous  to  us,  if  there  had  not 
existed  in  their  Navy  the  very  evil 
which  certain  of  our  popular  Reform¬ 
ers  want  to  introduce  into  our  own, 
and  which  would  have  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  as  their  pretended  amelioration  of 
the  Combination  Laws. — We  allude 
to  the  proposed  Trials  by  Jury,  and 

*  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  them  in 
the  towns  of  England. 
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abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
regard  to  naval  and  military  service. 

“Splendid  as  had  been  his  [Jones’s] 
successes,  he  was  convinced  that,  had  he 
been  properly  supported,  much  more  might 
have  been  done.  A  great  want  of  subordi¬ 
nation  had  been  always  apparent  in  his  men; 
the  American  common  sailors  carrying  their 
notions  ofCivil  Government  on  board  a  man* 
of-war,  imagined  that  they  had  a  right  to 
be  consulted  whenever  any  extraordinary 
duty  was  to  be  performed.  Jones  had  been 
formed  in  a  very  different  school  ;  he  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  required  every  thing 
to  be  performed  with  the  most  rigid  punc¬ 
tuality  and  obedience.  But  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  faults  of  the  American 
naval  system,  and  his  ambition  was  to  re¬ 
form  it.  His  patience  was,  however,  some¬ 
what  taxed,  when  on  making  signals  to  his 
consort  the  Drake,  he  found  them  totally 
disregarded,  and  that  Lieutenant  Simpson, 
who  commanded  the  prize,  did  not  consider 
himself  amenable  to  his  authority.”  P.  41. 

Jones  then  proceeded  to  Brest,  the 
American  Commissioners  (though  the 
descendants  of  John  Bull  in  the  old 
country  would  have  died  first)  having 
landed  to  solicit  the  aid  of  France; 
and  certain  it  is  that  a  man  who  could 
fight  an  English  vessel  of  war,  at  par, 
•was  deemed  a  wonderful  acquisition  hy 
both  countries,  indicative  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  kicking  Great  Britain  into  the 
sea  like  a  foot-ball.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
vill  (says  Evelyn,  Miscellanies,  66'4) 
with  but  180  soldiers  (of  which  <)0 
were  sick  and  useless)  in  the  ship  Re¬ 
venge,  maintained  a  conflict  for  24 
hours  against  50  Spanish  galleons, 
sinking  four  of  their  best  vessels but, 
compared  with  Paul  Jones,  Grenville 
was  only  Tom  Thumb  to  King  Ar¬ 
thur. 

After  Jones  landed  (for  he  delighted 
in  the  union  of  Mars  and  Venus),  he 
wrote  a  polite  letter  io  the  Countess  of 
Selkirk,  in  order  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  plate,  an  honourable  delicacy  of 
feeling,  which  it  seems  philosopher 
franklin  (p.  48)  did  not  think  it  worth 
Jones’s  while  to  consult.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  placed  within  the  reach  of  Lord 
Selkirk.  Jones  next  tried  to  obtain 
rewards  for  hU  men,  but  his  adopted 
countrymen  had  no  money  so  to  do.  ’ 
He  was  not,  however,  disgusted.  He 
required  fast-sailing  ships  of  force  suffi¬ 
cient  to  repel  our  cruizing  frigates,  and 
proposed  to  harass  and  plunder  our 
coasts  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  Reli¬ 
gion  at  id  Morals  might  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  also,  he  writes  that  he  was  in  great 


want  of  a  chaplain.  We  think  so  too  ; 
but  as  it  may  amuse  our  readers  to  see 
Paul  Jones  in  the  character  of  a  Bi¬ 
shop,  we  shall  give  his  own  account 
of  tlie  sort  of  religionist  he  desired  to 
have : 

“  I  should  wish  him  to  be  a  man  of  read¬ 
ing  and  of  letters,  who  understands,  speaks, 
and  writes  the  French  and  English  with 
elegance  and  propriety ;  for  political  rea¬ 
sons,  it  would  be  well  if  he  were  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Protestant  profession,  whose 
sanctity  of  manners,  and  happy  natural  prin¬ 
ciples,  would  diffuse  unanimity  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  through  the  ship ;  and  if  to  these 
essentials  were  added  the  talent  of  writing 
fast  and  in  fair  characters,  such  a  man 
would  necessarily  be  worthy  the  highest 
confidence,  and  might  therefore  assure  him¬ 
self  of  my  esteem  and  friendship  :  he  should 
always  have  a  place  at  my  table,  the  regula¬ 
tion  whereof  should  be  entirely  under  his 
direction.”  P.  59. 

Thus  the  Chaplain  was  not  to  be 
Jones’s  spiritual  instructor,  but  Cap¬ 
tain’s  clerk  and  ship’s  steward  besides. 
A  command  in  the  French  service  was 
not,  however,  so  easily  to  be  obtained  ; 
for  the  native  officers  did  not  like  to 
serve  under  a  foreigner,  nor  was  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  put  one  over  their  heads.  Jones, 
who  he  says  himself,  “  drew  his  sword 
only  from  principles  of  philanthropy , 
and  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature !  !  but  spoiled  these  he¬ 
roics  by  an  honest  confession  that  his 
desire  for  fame  was  infinite  ”  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  foolish  promise  from  the 
Prince  of  Nassau,  that  he  would  ac¬ 
company  him  (Jones)  as  a  volunteer, 
and  nad  the  vexation  to  find  the  Prince 
retreat.  Jones  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  King. (Louis  XVI.)  and  such  was 
the  effect  of  his  appeal,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  JJu- 
ras  of  40  guns.  This  appellation  of 
the  ship  Jones,  from  his  respect  to 
Franklin,  begged  to  change  to  the 
“  Bon  H  omnie  Richard,”  from  Frank** 
lin’s  authorship  of  “  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanack, ’’  though  “  Bon  Homme 
Benjamin''  would  evidently  have  been 
more  intelligible.  Difficulties  and  de¬ 
lays,  however,  occurred  again.  The 
object  of  Jones’s  expedition  was  to 
land  suddenly  near  all  important  towns 
of  Great  Britain  that  were  within  a 
reasonable  march,  and  put  them  to 
high  ransoms,  under  the  threat  of 
burning  them  (p.  78) ;  but  the  French 
Court  thought  the  scheme  improve- 
able  into  a  general  invasion,  “  which 
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they  sapiently  inferred,  from  the  lucky 
descents  of  Jones,  whom  they  thought 
another  Coriolanus,  had  a  great  chance 
of  being  successful,  (p.  79.)  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  would  be  a  useful  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  grand  project,  on  the 
igdi  of  April,  1779>  the  American 
squadron,  Bon  Homme  Richard,  42 
guns.  Alliance  36  guns,  Pallas  30 
guns,  Cerf  18  gun6,  and  the  Ven¬ 
geance  12  guns,  sailed  from  L’Orient, 
under  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
Commodore  John  Haul  Jones.  The 
object  was  to  surprise  Leith,  and  ex¬ 
tort  a  ransom  of  200,000/.  from  his 
brother  Scotchmen ;  but  want  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  French  officers,  a  sud¬ 
den  storm,  and  a  large  body  of  troops 
at  Edinburgh,  prevented  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme.  The  next  event 
was  the  celebrated  action  with  the 
Serapis,  the  parallel  of  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  naval  annals  of  any 
nation,  (p.  87.)  Now  this  is  really 
too  much  for  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  exploits  of  Nelson,  and  of  many 
other  heroes  of  the  late  Revolutionary 
W  ar.  The  fact  wras,  that  Jones  be¬ 
ing  a  British  subject,  would,  if  cap¬ 
tured,  have  been  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  therefore  chose  the  least  of  two 
evils;  and  that  Captain  Pearson  struck 
his  flag  because  the  Alliance  sailed 
up  to  the  support  of  Jones.  Though 
the  French  commander  of  that  ship 
did  not  do  his  duty  towards  Jones  *, 
Capt.  Pearson  could  not  tell  that,  and 
to  him  it  must  have  appeared  waste  of 
life  without  object,  to  continue  so  un¬ 
equal  a  contest;  especially  as  his  main¬ 
mast  had  gone  overboard,  and  he  could 
not  escape.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
had  not  struck,  and  that  the  Bon 
Homme  had  sunk, — what  then  ?  The 
Alliance  would  have  borne  down  upon 
him  with  impunity.  In  fact,  as  stated 
in  p.  101,  “  the  Serapis  struck  to 
Jones’s  ship  and  the  32  gun  frigate." 

Jones  made  further  depredations  at 
Hull  among  the  merchantmen,  and 
then  sailed  to  the  Texel.  Here  he 
found  our  Ambassador  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  demanding  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  trie  restitution  of  the 
Lnglish  ships,  and  the  delivery  unto 
the  King  his  master  of  a  certain  Paul 
Jones,  a  subject  of  the  King,  who, 
according  to  treaties  and  the  laws  of 


*  Apparently  he  wished  Jones  to  be  sunk 
or  taken,  and  then  capture  the  Serapis  him¬ 
self  racily. 
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war,  could  only  be  considered  as  a  re¬ 
bel  and  a  pirate.  P.  104. 

The  Dutch  Government  declined 
interference,  and  Jones  and  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  successfully  intriguing  with 
them,  as  they  had  done  with  the  French, 
“  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  join  the  common  cause.’’ 

Now  there  is  a  simple  mode  of  try¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  physick ;  i.  e.  by 
taking  it.  The  French  and  the  Dutch, 
by  taking  American  physick,  brought 
down  upon  themselves  a  revolution  and 
a  military  despotism,  which  hurled  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Orange  family  from 
their  thrones. 

“  Verily  (says  our  author),  the  French 
Cabinet  had  their  reward.  The  very  men 
who,  authorized  by  their  secret  instructions, 
hastened  to  assist  rebellion  in  the  colonies 
of  a  friendly  power,  returned  to  exercise  in 
their  own  country  a  retributive  vengeance.” 

P.  18. 

Jones  escaped  to  France;  and  we 
suppose,  through  not  having  a  Chap¬ 
lain  with  him  there,  thought  only  of 
Fielding’s  addition  to  the  code  of  ho¬ 
nour,  arising  from  the  connection  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  viz.  “that  challenges 
to  love  and  to  fight  are  both  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted. ’’  He  had  acquired  much  fame 
as  a  warrior,  and  of  course  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  women.  In  p.  143, 
we  have  an  erotic  poetical  effusion  to 
a  Miss  Dumas.  In  p.  153,  a  love-sick 
Delia,  a  sentimental  lass,  who  would 
willingly  have  been  the  lowest  of  his 
crew,  if  he  would  but  take  her  with 
him  to  America.  Jones,  however, 
left  her  to  wear  the  willow,  in  order 
to  gain  a  Countess  de  Lavendahl. 
This  coquet,  after  having  flirted  with 
him,  handed  Jones  over  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  as  soon  as  the  former  proposed  a 
secret  correspondence,  “  being  asto¬ 
nished  at  his  audacity’’  (p.  156),  but 
nevertheless,  not  willing  to  draw  either 
into  a  duel,  concluded  her  letter  with 
a  request  that  he  would  shew  the 
Count,  her  husband,  every  civility  as 
he  passed  through  L’Orient.  The  real 
object  seems  to  have  been  a  joint  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Count  with  Jones,  by 
sea  and  land  (see  p.  158),  for  which 
the  fair  Countess  was  tickling  Jones 
like  a  trout.  Several  Frenchmen,  glad 
of  opportunities  of  display,  wanted  also 
to  join  him  as  volunteers;  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  which  is,  that,  as  the  Baron 
de  Stael  informs  us,  the  public  service 
is  on  the  Continent  the  sole  means  of 
acquiring  rank  and  fortune.  By  the 

favour 
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favour  of  Franklin,  Jones  was  put  in 
command  of  the  American  frigate  Al¬ 
liance  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  that 
situation,  found  that  a  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Franklin,  and 
a  M.  Landais,  had  laid  various  plots  to 
ruin  him.  Jones,  however,  got  over 
it,  and  in  his  efforts  so  to  do,  rests  his 
claims  to  patronage  upon  his  hostility 
to  the  English,  and  the  mischief  to  be 
done  to  them  through  their  commerce, 
and  incursions  on  their  coasts.  A 
greater  man  than  Jones,  Napoleon 
himself,  made  the  attempt  with  the 
whole  power  of  France,  and  that  of 
all  the  Continent.  In  the  American 
war,  the  French,  & c.  (fyc.  only)  were 
the  mastives  engaged  with  the  lion 
Nero;  but  in  that  which  followed, 
they  found  that  they  had  Wallace  to 
deal  with  ;  and  we  can  certainly  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  with  regard  to  Jones’s 
preposterous  derogations  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  Nelson  would  have  punished 
his  presumption  by  suspension  at  the 
yard-arm  as  a  traitor,  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  The  conquest  of  America  by 
Great  Britain  was  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility;  and,  because  this  was  seen 
through,  they  persuaded  the  French 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  parent 
country  was  only  to  burn  a  fishing 
town  without  a  garrison, — armies  after 
armies  vanquished  in  Spain, — fleets 
after  fleets  destroyed, — the  tremendous 
Napoleon  chained  upon  the  rock  of  St. 
He  lena  ; — “  and  yet  nothing  can  pa¬ 
rallel  the  engagement  of  Paul  Jones 
with  the  SerapisJ ”  We  really  are  petri¬ 
fied  by  this  bombastic  gorgon’s  head. 
But  the  Americans  confess  that  they 
never  had  a  naval  officer  equal  in  va¬ 
lour  and  talent  to  Jones.  True ;  but 
that  man  was  not  an  American.  God 
send  them  as  many  brave  officers  and 
as  many  blessings  as  they  desire,  as 
long  as  they  have  natural  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  glorious  land  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  To  talk  now  of  the  tyranny 
of  Great  Britain,  is  utter  nonsense ; 
and  had  his  father,  uncle,  or  brother, 
or  cousin,  been  in  service  on  board  the 
Serapis,  and  killed  by  the  fire  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  John  Paul 
Jones  would  have  buried  them  with 
funeral  honours,  and  vindicated  trea¬ 
son. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  we  should  not  notice  them, 
if  these  American  narratives  did  not 
shew  an  insuperable  propensity  to  de¬ 
grade  their  ancestors,  and  \yith  such 
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trumpery  conquests  as  that  of  Paul 
Jones, — a  traitor  fighting  to  prcvcni 
being  hanged,  and  canting  with  the 
Americans  and  French  under  the  os 
tentation  of  patriotism,  to  gratify  hi; 
own  ambition.  We  are  forced  intc 
these  remarks,  by  insulting  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  Every  body  knows,  that 
after  Rodney  set  the  example  of  break¬ 
ing  the  line,  victory  attended  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Paul  Jones  represents  this  very 
circumstance  in  the  following  light, 
viz.  that  the  English  did  so  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  superior  French  naval  tactics; 
that  is,  that  they  broke  the  line  from 
ignorance  J  Clarke’s  quarto  volume 
of  course  never  had  existence.  Pau! 
was  artfully  persuading  the  French, 
that  they  might  gain  a  victory  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  line  of  battle  ;  and  to  supporl 
this,  he  tells  some  bouncing  stories. 

“The  English,  who  boast  so  much  oi 
their  Navy,  never  fought  a  ranged  battle  or 
the  ocean  before  the  war  that  is  now  ended 
The  battle  off  Ushant  was,  on  their  part 
like  their  former  ones,  Irregular;  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Keppell  could  only  justify  himself  Lq 
the  example  of  Hawke  in  our  remembrance 
and  of  Russell  in  the  last  century.  Front 
that  moment  the  English  were  forced  tc 
study  and  to  imitate  the  French  in  theii 
evolutions.  They  never  gained  any  advan¬ 
tage  when  they  had  to  do  with  equal  force 
and  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Count  d( 
Grasse,  was  owing  more  to  the  unfavoura¬ 
ble  circumstance  of  the  wind  coming  a-heac 
four  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
which  put  his  fleet  into  the  order  of  eche- 
quier,  when  it  was  too  late  to  tack,  and  o: 
calm  and  currents  afterwards,  which  brought 
on  an  entire  disorder,  than  to  the  Admi- 
ralship  or  even  the  vast  superiority  of  Rod¬ 
ney,  who  had  forty  sail  of  the  line  against 
thirty,  and  five  three-deckers  against  one. 
By  the  accounts  of  s6me  of  the  French  offi¬ 
cers,  Rodney  might  as  well  have  been  asleep, 
not  having  made  a  second  signal  fluring  the 
battle,  so  that  every  Captain  did  as  he 
pleased.”  P.  183. 

We  are  acquainted  with  officers 
who  were  in  that  action.  It  is  true 
that  after  Rodney  had  broken  the 
line,  a  calm  sprung  up,  and  our  ships 
were  left  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
without  power  on  either  side  to  avail 
themselves  of  tactics.  The  French 
had  taken  on  board  the  day  before  a 
quantity  of  live  oxen  for  fresh  provi¬ 
sions,  and  had  not  had  time  to  slow 
them.  When  the  broadsides  com¬ 
menced,  the  poor  distracted  animals  on 
the  decks,  in  their  wild  motions,  baf¬ 
fled  alt  order,  and  gava  that  advantage 
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to  our  Admiral.  But  this  is  all  of 
which  we  could  ever  hear.  Paul  Jones 
adds, 

“The  English  are  very  deficient  in  sig¬ 
nals  as  well  as  in  naval  tactics.”  P.  184. 

Sir  Home  Popham  has,  we  believe, 
most  importantly  improved  the  for¬ 
mer;  and,  for  the  latter,  let  the  late 
war  speak.  Paul  says,  that  he  never 
knew  any  thing  of  naval  tactics  till 
he  was  acquainted  “with  that  great 
tacticiun  Count  d’Orvilliers  and  his 
judicious  assistant  the  Chevalier  du 
Pavillion.”  p.  185.  Now  those  great 
tactics  were  merely  to  escape  defeat, 
not  to  gain  victory;  but  the  English 
broke  the  line,  and  what  became  of 
the  great  tacticians? 

Here  ended  Paul’s  days  of  glory. 
Except  as  a  diplomatist,  and  a  Rear 
Admiral  under  the  Russian  service,  in 
which  he  defeated  the  Turks  (as  the 
Greeks  have  done  by  fire-ships  only), 
we  hear  no  more  of  Paul  Jones.  The 
Proditori  nulla  fides  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  His  bravery  and 
talent  were  respected,  but  his  princi¬ 
ples  were  questioned.  The  Court  of 
Denmark  pensioned  him,  to  buy  off  a 
dangerous  man  ;  and  the  Empress  Ca¬ 
tharine  made  a  tool  of  him  as  long  as 
he  was  wanted:  but  to  suppose  that 
the  Monarehs  of  Europe  would  erv 
tangle  themselves  with  him  and  the 
republican  doctrines  of  America,  was 
utterly  absurd.  Catharine  soaped  his 
nose  with  the  order  of  St.  Anne,  then 
pulled  it,  and  he  retired  into  France, 
assigning  his  dismissal  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  English,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
June  1791  •  The  National  Assembly 
went  into  mourning  on  account  of  his 
death,  and  no  doubt  wore  the  same 
clothes  for  many  of  their  own  relatives, 
whom  the  flattery  of  Paul  Jones  and 
the  politics  of  America  had  brought 
to  an  untimely  end  by  the  guillotine. 

VV  e  will,  however,  do  justice  to  the 
really  great  personal  merits  of  Paul 
Jones.  Born  in  obscurity,  with  the 
consciousness  of  superior  talents,  Ame¬ 
rica  presented  an  opening  for  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  them,  which  he  never  could 
)iave  found  in  the  old  countries,  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  usual  routine  of 
service,  which  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  was  impracticable.  In  com¬ 
merce  he  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and 
desperation  made  him  an  adventurer. 
Qualified  for  a  hero,  as  a  warrior,  a 
statesman,  and  as  a  gentleman,  he 


show’ed  invincible  bravery,  masterly 
diplomacy,  and  chivalrous  courtesy  ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  to  his  unnatural 
hostility  to  his  native  country, — a 
country  remarkable  for  nationality. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  who  formed  a 
plan  for  plundering  Edinburgh;  he 
was  a  fighting  Fauntleroy,  instead  of 
a  banking  one;  and  would  have  prey¬ 
ed  upon  the  funds  and  vitals  of  his 
relatives,  his  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Most  Scotchmen  would  prefer  death. 
Bernadotte  never  entered  France,  and 
him  Napoleon  had  tried  to  depose. 
W  hat  had  Scotland  done  to  Paul 
Jones  ? 

In  short,  as  an  officer,  his  conduct 
is  a  good  exemplar,  and  for  that  ob¬ 
ject  his  life  ought  to  be  studied.  In 
all  other  respects,  he  was  an  unnatural 
parricide.  He  had  not  suffered  by 
the  American  war;  nor  had  his  coun¬ 
try  injured  him  in  any  shape. 


77.  The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 
Evelyn,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  “  Sylva, 
or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,"  Memoirs , 
&fc.  Now  first  collected,  with  occasional 
Notes,  by  William  Upcott,  of  the  London 
Institution.  4 to.  pp.  849.  Colburn. 

IN  every  country  village,  says  Swift, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  one 
man  who  can  read  and  write;  and  we 
would  add,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
every  gentleman  resident  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  he  should  have  a  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  imagination.  The  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  quality  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  existence  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  Unless 
this  exercise  of  imagination  be  excited, 
whatever  is  great  or  beautiful  in  the 
scenery  of  external  nature,  the  land¬ 
scapes  of  Claude  Lorrain,  the  music  of 
Handel,  the  poetry  of  Milton,  excite 
only  feeble,  if  any,  emotions. 

As  all  the  pleasures  of  intellect  arise 
from  the  association  of  ideas,  the  more 
the  materials  of  association  are  multi¬ 
plied,  the  more  will  the  sphere  of  these 
pleasures  be  enlarged.  To  a  mind 
richly  stored,  almost  every  object  of 
nature  or  art  which  presents  itself  to 
the  senses,  either  excites  fresh  trains 
and  combinations  of  ideas,  or  vivifies 
and  strengthens  those  which  existed 
before;  so  that  recollection  enhances 
enjoyment,  and  enjoyment  heightens 
recollection. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  that  they  philosophi¬ 
cally 
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cally  explain  the  intellectual  habits  of 
Evelyn,  and  furnish  a  useful  sugges¬ 
tion  for  augmenting  the  pleasures  of 
persons  resident  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  a  sportsman  or  a 
farmer.  These  avocations  are  only 
connected  with  the  kitchen-garden  of 
the  mind;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  park  or  shrubbery.  They 
may  gratify  the  necessity  for  action,  a 
necessity  as  powerful  as  that  for  eat¬ 
ing,  but  they  do  not  make  it  plea¬ 
surable  also.  In  short,  it  is  obvious 
that  innocent  enjoyments  cannot  be 
too  much  multiplied  under  rural  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  that  musick,  books,  draw¬ 
ing,  landscape-gardening,  and  plant¬ 
ing,  are  essential  ingredients  of  feli¬ 
city  in  the  situation  described. 

Such  a  man  was  Evelyn, — a  man 
who,  in  the  words  of  our  Author,  was 
a  perfect  model  of  what  an  English 
gentleman  should  be;  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  those  arts  which  have  been 
the  source  of  the  wealth,  greatness, 
and  prosperity  of  his  country.  Pref. 
xxiii. 

The  first  article  of  this  volume  is  a 
Tract  on  Liberty  and  Servitude,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  La  Mothe  le 
Vayer,  a  crafty  rogue,  who  finding  his 
Vertu  des  Payens  drop  dead  from  the 
press,  procured  a  Government  order 
for  its  suppression,  in  consequence  of 
which  manoeuvre  the  whole  edition 
was  rapidly  sold.  P.  3. 

We  were  startled,  not  being  in¬ 
clined  to  think  a  Frenchman’s  idea  of 
liberty  sound  law  ori  the  subject ;  but 
this  fox  confines  himself  to  philosophi¬ 
cal  liberty,  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  passions  and  appetites,  and  wisely 
considers,  concerning  the  political  sort, 
that  “  Louis  the  Just  is  such  a  Prince, 
that  there  is  no  imagining  liberty  which 
can  possibly  be  so  sweet  and  advanta¬ 
geous  unto  us,  as  the  obedience  ren¬ 
dered  to  him.  (p.  36.)  La  Mothe  la 
Va<  yer  was  called  the  French  Plutarch, 
and  assuredly  this  tract  is  an  admirable 
imitation  of  one  of  that  Greek’s  essays. 

The  second  Essay  is,  “  The  state  of 
France  as  it  stood  in  the  ninth  yeer  of 
this  present  Lewis  the  XIII.  This 
tract  is  headed  by  a  preface,  in  which 
it  is  observed,  concerning  foreign  tra¬ 
vel,  that  a  man  derives  no  benefit  from 
it  who  passes  through  a  country  “  like 
a  goose  swimming  down  a  river” 
(p.  46),  acquires  only  the  language, 
‘La  patrot  virtue, ”  the  “shell  only  of 


the  kernel,*’  or  counts  steeples ;  but 
he  who  in  foreign  manners  sees  things 
which  may  improve  his  own,  “espe¬ 
cially  in  point  of  drink  and  tobacco, 
which  are  onr  Northern,  national,  and 
most  sordid  of  vices.”  (p.  4G.)  The 
truth  is,  that  men  travel  for  education 
at  an  age  when  they  are  least  qualified 
and  inclined  to  indulge  in  ethical,  phi¬ 
losophical,  and  political  studies;  and 
if  they  travel  in  more  mature  years,  it 
is  either  for  business,  or  to  little  pur¬ 
pose  in  ethics,  unless  they  have  lived 
among  the  people  for  some  time,  and 
then  it  is  too  often  only  the  miserable 
drudgery  of  unlearning  what  is  good 
and  best.  We  really  think  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  travel,  as  to  political  and  mo¬ 
ral  good,  to  be  merely  the  Hibernian 
gain  of  a  loss;  for  “  Frenchified  and 
Italianized  Englishmen”  are  not  those 
from  whom  -their  country  derives  be¬ 
nefit.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  Mind  is  of  more  consequence, 
than  in  Travel.  A  fool  brings  back 
only  snuff-boxes  and  cigars,  and  re¬ 
members  nothing  more  than  bis  re¬ 
freshments,  accommodations,  and  ad¬ 
ventures,  in  his  peregrinations.  He 
brings  home  no  improvements  in  com¬ 
merce,  the  conveniences  of  life,  and 
the  arts.  Sir  Rich.  Sutton  brought 
to  England  clover  and  the  locks  of 
canals;  and  a  philosophical  French¬ 
man  would  take  home  from  England 
the  steam-engine. 

From  this  preface  we  proceed  to 
Evelyn’s  “ Account  of  the  state  of 
France ,  at  the  period  in  quest  ion.”  He 
begins  with  a  Court  Calendar  of  the 
titles  of  the  Royal  Family,  from  w  hich 
we  learn  (inter  alia )  that  the  Salic 
law,  or  bar  to  the  succession  of  females, 
was  only  a  piece  of  Court  legerder- 
main,  “to  elude  and  invalidate  the 
title  of  our  former  and  ancient  Kings 
of  England,  as  to  succession  in  the 
right  of  their  mothers  and  wives.** 
(p.  54.)  By  this  the  French  have  un¬ 
intentionally  rendered  us  the  most  va¬ 
luable  of  services,  for  had  our  Mo- 
narchs  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
question,  Paris  would  have  been  the 
Metrojrolis,  and  England  become  only 
a  province.  He  next  gives  us  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Royal  Family  in  flatter¬ 
ing  colours,  and  then  adjoins  the 
French  opinions  of  Royal  illegitimates, 
&c.  in  tile  following  words: 

“  Touching  the  natural  issue  of  the 
Kings  of  France  (who  are  ever  in  this  kind 
country  in  very  great  reputation  and  place, 
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suitable  to  their  birth  by  their  father’s  side), 
I  cannot  learne  that  the  late  King  had  any ; 
cav,  it  is  reported  that  be  did  so  abhorre 
paliardize  (fornication),  that  he  scarce 
thought  any  other  act  to  be  sin  in  compa¬ 
rison  of  it ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
vise  counsellor  and  cardinall  de  Richelieu, 
who  (as  I  have  sometime  heard)  did  use 
often  to  say,  ‘that  a  concubine  was  the  ho¬ 
nest  man’s  recreation,’  a  priestly  aphorism, 
and  spoken  like  a  Churchman.”  P.  56. 

Whatever  may  be  Evelyn’s  honest 
opinions  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain 
that  iasfardism,  if  the  father  was  royal 
or  noble,  was  in  the  middle  ages  no 
disgrace;  and  that  where  impolitic 
marriages  were  from  rank  prohibited, 
and  no  marriage  at  all  allowed,  as 
among  priests,  very  latitudinary  prin¬ 
ciples  were  disseminated  concerning 
concubinage;  and  that  Richelieu  said 
no  other  than  what  Wolsey  and  many 
others  had  said  before  him,  of  which 
opinions  we  have  given  proofs  on  a 
former  occasion,  from  certain  works  of 
Bishop  Jewell. 

Evelyn  then  tells  us  how  absolute 
Monarchy  was  established  in  France, 
viz.  by  this  means,  among  others : 

“  As  for  the  Parliaments  of  France  (be¬ 
sides  die'  name  and  formality),  there  is  in 
truth  now  no  such  thing  in  nature  ;  which, 
together  with  their  ancient  liberties,  how 
deservedly  they  lost  them,  may  be  easily 
discovered  in  their  frequent  rebellions.” 
p.  o#1® ******  (;!;- 

France  i$  necessarily,  in  self-defence, 
a  military  nation  ;  and  it  is  the  na¬ 
tural  tendency  of  military  habits  to 
look  to  a  supreme  Chief..  Besides,  the 
BarOn  de  Stael  says,  that  no  fortunes 
are  made  in  France,  but  by  public 
employments.  Things  in  England  are 
otherwise;  and  we  know  that  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain,  where 
free  Governments  long  continued,  were 
not  military  countries.  For  this  fa¬ 
vour  of  military  despotism,  however, 
the  French  were,  it  seems,  partly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  English,  in  return  for 
excluding  their  Kings  from  the  suc¬ 
cession.  Flvelyn  shows  us  how  this 
happened  in  manner  following : 

“  For  this  slavery  of  theirs,  they  may  in 
some  degree  thank  our  countrymen,  whose 
forces  being  embowelled  amongst  them, 
hindered  the  assembling  of  the  three  es¬ 
tates  (as  they  should  have  done),  where¬ 
upon  the  King  being  necessitated  to  make 
his  simple  edicts  passe  for  authentick  laws 
(although  this  power  was  delivered  to  him 
during  his  wars  only),  was  the  reason  why 
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the  people  could  never  recover  or  seize  on 
them  since.  A  jewel  this  of  too  great  value 
(some  think)  to  bee  intrusted  to  one  per¬ 
son,  upon  what  pretence  or  necessity  so¬ 
ever.”  P.  58. 

Passing  over  passages  without  end, 
which  abound  with  edification,  we 
come  to  some  interesting  comparisons 
between  the  French  and  ourselves. 

I  he  plebeians  or  roturiers  were  im¬ 
measurably  exhausted  by  taxations,  ca¬ 
bals,  impositions,  spoils,  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  so  possessed  with  litigious 
dispositions,  that  what  with  these, 

“  The  delays  of  their  process,  and  the 
abominable  corruption  of  justice,  this  rank 
of  people  seldom  or  never  arrive  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  or  competency  by  their 
own  wit  or  industry,  as  do  so  many  of  our 
yeomen  and  farmers  in  England.  By  these 
means  also  their  spirits  becoming  so  ab¬ 
jectly  debased,  they  are  not  able  to  afford 
their  Prince  that  ready  service  in  matter  of 
armes,  as  indeed  their  multitudes  and  neces¬ 
sities  require.  To  supply  which  defect  in 
all  expeditions  of  consequence,  the  King 
makes  use  of  the  gascons,  &c.”  P.  80. 

The  tradesmen  were  superior  to  the 
roturiers,  “  many  of  them  living  very 
decently  and  handsomely  in  their 
houses,  especially  the  better  sort  of 
merchants,  who  are  better  furnished 
than  the  rest;  howbeit  In  competition 
with  our  countrymen  of  the  same 
quality  to  be  esteemed  in  truth  but  as 
mean  mountebanks  and  inconsiderable 
pedlars.”  (p.  81.)  No  gentleman  in 
France  would  suffer  his  youngest  son 
to  belong  to  any  trade  or  mechanical 
living  whatever. 

For  this  oppression  of  the  people. 
Providence,  in  retributive  justice,  per¬ 
mitted  ample  vengeance  to  be  taken  in 
the  late  Revolution. 

We  shall  continue  the  present  notice 
with  the  following  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
two  kingdoms  : 

“The  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  king¬ 
dom  differ  much  from  the  garb  of  living  in 
England,  both  within  and  (till  of  late)  with¬ 
out  doors  ;  they  have  many  of  them  vast 
estates,  either  in  lands  or  offices ;  the  re¬ 
venues  whereof  they  chuse  rather  to  spend 
at  Paris  and  other  great  cities  in  a  specious 
retinue  of  coaches,  pages,  and  laquaies, 
then  suffer  themselves  to  be  eaten  up  at 
home  in  the  country  in  the  likenesse  of 
beef  and  mustard  among  their  unthankful 
neighbours. 

“This  affection  of  theirs  to  reside  for 
the  most  part  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  is  the  reason  why  the  Corpora¬ 
tions 
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tions  are  little  considerable,  as  not  daring 
to  be  brewing  and  hatching  such  factions, 
as  where  the  gentry  and  civil ler  sort  of 
mankind  are  universally  given  to  solitary 
and  unactive  lives  in  the  country.  Besides, 
the  gentlemen  are  generally  given  to  those 
laudable  magnificencies  of  building  and  fur¬ 
nishing  their  palaces  with  the  most  precious 
moveables,  much  of  the  luxe  and  excesse  of 
Italy,  being  now  far  entred  amongst  them, 
as  may  well  serve  to  exemplifie,  when  in  the 
Dutchess  of  Chaultnes  her  palace  neer  the 
Place  Royal  in  Paris,  the  pennaches  or  tufts 
of  plumes  belonging  to  one  of  her  beds  only, 
are  estimated  worth  fourteen  thousand  li¬ 
vers,  which  amount  to  neer  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  of  our  money. 

“  Every  great  person  who  builds  here, 
however  qualified  with  intellectuals,  pre¬ 
tends  to  his  elaboratory  &nd  library,  for  the 
furnishing  of  which  last  he  doth  not  much 
amuse  himself  in  the  particular  elections  of 
either  authors  or  impressions ;  but  having 
erected  his  cases  and  measured  them,  ac¬ 
cords  with  a  stationer  to  furnish  him  with 
so  many  gilded  folios,  so  many  yards  of 
quartos  and  octavos,  by  the  great,  till  his 
bibliotheke  be  full  of  volumes.  And  yet 
some  of  them  both  have  excellent  books, 
and  are  very  polite  scholars ;  but  the  no¬ 
blesse  do  not  naturally  so  addict  themselves 
to  studie  as  the  gownmen  do  ;  accounting  it 
a  life  so  contemplative  and  below  their  spi¬ 
rits,  that  no  gentleman’s  necessity  whatso¬ 
ever  shall  easily  engage  him  to  seek  any 
support  either  by  Physick  or  Law ;  both 
which  professions  are  (as  in  truth  they 
highly  merit)  in  very  laudable  esteem  and 
reputation  amongst  us  in  England.”  pp. 
81,  82. 

Cleanliness  is  the  concomitant  of 
industry;  but  Evelyn  very  justly  also 
attributes  dirty  habits  to  the  custom  of 
living  in  lodgings ;  and  we  know  that 
at  Edinburgh  the  people  so  live  in 
what  they  call  flats  or  stories,  and  that 
there  is  an  old  joke  among  these  our 
gallant  and  able  fellow  countrymen, 
“That  naegood  comes  of  cleanliness.’’ 

“  Most  of  the  houses  [at  Paris]  ordi¬ 
narily  harbour  six  or  often  ten  families  be¬ 
twixt  heaven  and  hell,  the  garrets  and  the 
cellars ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  that  nastinesse  which  we  usually  impute 
to  the  nation  :  persons  of  quality,  and  such 
as  have  room  enough,  being  far  more  pro¬ 
per  and  sumptuous  in  their  houses  then 
the  best  of  us  here  in  England,  however  we 
arrogate  the  contrary.”  P.  93. 

The  French  mode  of  living  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  uncomfortable  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Brick  floors  without  car¬ 
pets,  and  people  eternally  (in  collo¬ 
quial  language)  bobbing  in  and  out, 
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take  away  all  interest  in  cleanliness, 
became,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
impracticable  as  in  a  counting-house 
or  public  office.  Under  this  situation 
of  living,  as  at  an  inn,  with  no  feel¬ 
ings  of  home,  and  no  furniture  that 
we  fear  to  spoil,  trouble  squats  like 
the  night-mare  upon  cleanliness,  and 
paralyzes  all  her  limbs. 

Mr.  Evelyn  makes  the  following 
comparison  between  London  and  Paris: 

“  Touching  the  extent  of  this  city  [Paris], 
it  hath  beeu  and  still  is  a  great  controversie 
amongst  our  countreymen  travellers,  which 
is  the  larger,  this  or  London  ;  everv  one 
speaks  according  to  his  inclinations  ;  but 
the  figures  of  them  both  are  so  different, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
reconcile  them,  by  making  an  exact  tryall  : 
and,  peradventure,  all  things  considered, 
there  is  as  yet  no  very  great  inequality  :  but 
if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  buildings  at 
present,  and  prodigious  enlargements  of 
their  suburbs  on  all  sides,  what  a  little 
time  and  peace  will  render  it,  ic  must  with¬ 
out  doubt  in  a  short  time  outgrow  the  con¬ 
tention  and  far  exceed  it :  for  I  finde  no  end 
of  their  erecting  not  onely  of  particular 
houses,  but  even  of  whole  streets,  and  those 
so  incomparably  fair  and  uniform,  that  you 
would  imagine  yourself  rather  in  some  Ita¬ 
lian  opera,  where  the  diversity  of  scenes  sur¬ 
prise  the  beholder,  then  beleeve  yourself  to 
be  in  a  reall  citie.  This  is  onely  to  be  ob- 
served  in  their  prime  buildings  and  palaces, 
that  the  best  fabricks  commonly  promise 
less  towards  the  front  or  streets  than  you 
will  finde  them  within  the  court;  which  is 
caused  by  the  high  walls  and  tarraces  that 
thwart  them ;  a  piece  of  modestie  which  in 
other  appearances  and  outsides  they  do  not 
usually  practise. 

“But  what  our  city  of  London  hath  not 
in  houses  and  palaces,  she  hath  in  shops 
and  taverns ;  which  render  it  so  open  by 
day,  and  cheerfull  in  the  night,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  perpetuall  wake  or  wedding  to 
the  beholder ;  for  so  mad  and  lowd  a  town 
is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.” 
P.  94. 

Hence,  perhaps,  was  originally  de¬ 
rived  the  French  insult  of  “  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers.” 

The  next  extracts  which  we  shall 
make  are  from  a  Character  of  England 
by  a  French  Protestant,  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  cera.  Evelyn  was  much 
offended  with  it;  but  though  an  ill- 
natured  essay,  it  nevertheless  contains 
facts  upon  which  a  foreigner  might  be 
supposed  to  put  illiberal  construction?. 

1  he  traveller,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Dover,,  was  “  entertained  by  the  pcor 
[do  of  the  town  with  suspicious  and 
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forbiddiug  countenances,  whispering, 
and  stiff  postures,  (p.  14q.)  When  he 
had  taken  post,  and  was  scarce  out  of 
the  village,  he  was  amazed  at  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  boys  “  running  after 
and  affrighting  the  horses,  hooting  and 
crying  out,  ‘  French  dogs,  French  dogs, 
a  M  ounser,  a  Mounser!’”  (ibid.)  And 
when  he  arrived  at  Rochester,  “  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  new  thing  to  him  that  his  con¬ 
fident  host  set  him  down  cheek  by  joul 
by  him,  belching  and  puffing  tobacco 
in  his  face,  though  he  afterwards  found 
it  to  be  the  usual  stile  of  this  country, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  who  lodged 
at  their  inns  entertained  themselves  in 
their  company,  and  were  much  pleased 
at  their  impertinences.”  P.  150. 

This  tract  was  written  in  1659,  and 
the  blessed  effects  of  liberty  a?id  equa¬ 
lity  are  thus  exhibited  : 

“Arrived  at  the  Metropolis  of  civility, 
London,  we  put  ourselves  in  coach  with 
some  persons  of  quality  who  came  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  our  lodging  ;  but  neither  was 
this  passage  without  honour  done  to  us ; 
the  kennel  dirt,  squibs,  roots,  and  rams' 
homes,  being  favours  which  were  frequently 
cast  at  us  by  the  children  and  apprentices 
without  reproofe  ;  civilities  than  in  Paris  a 
gentleman  as  seldom  meets  withall,  as  with 
the  contests  of  carmen,  who  in  this  town 
do  domineer  in  the  streets,  o’erthrow  the 
hell-carts  (for  so  they  name  the  coaches), 
cursing  and  reviling  at  the  nobles;  you 
would  imagine  yourself  amongst  a  legion  of 
devils  and  in  the  suburbs  of  hell.  I  have 
greatly  wondered  at  the  remissness  of  the 
Magistrate,  and  the  temper  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  that  the  citizens  who  subsist 
onely  upon  them,  should  permit  so  great 
a  disorder,  rather  joyning  in  the  affronts 
then  at  all  chastizing  the  inhumanity.  But 
these  are  the  natural  effects  of  parity,  popu¬ 
lar  liliertinism,  and  insulary  manners.”  P.150. 

The  situation  of  London  he  admires, 
but  says  that  the  town  itself  consists  of 
a  wooden,  Northern,  and  inartificial 
congestion  of  houses,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets  narrow  ;  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall  “built  about  and 
converted  into  raskally  warehouses; 
the  Churches  made  jakes  and  stables, 
markets  and  tippling  houses”  (p.  151); 
the  congregations  at  the  Meetings  set¬ 
ting  with  their  hats  on,  when  the 
Psalms  were  read,  and  bare-headed 
when  they  were  sung ;  insipid,  tedious, 
and  unmethodical  prayers  ;  sermons  of 
speculative  and  abstracted  notions  and 
things,  which  not  the  people  nor 
pferichers  themselves  understood.  P. 
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“The  minister  use®  no  habit  of  distinc¬ 
tion  or  gravity,  but  steps  up  viguerpoj  and 
when  he  laies  by  his  cloak  (as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  some  of  them),  he  has  the  action  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  thrasher  than  a  divine.  This  they 
call  taking  pains,  and  indeed  it  is  so  to  those 
that  hear  them ;  but  thus  they  have  now- 
encouraged  every  pert  mechanick  to  invade, 
affront,  and  out-preach  them  ;  and  having 
uncancelled  all  manner  of  decency,  prosti¬ 
tuted  both  their  persons  and  function  to 
usurpatiou,  penury,  and  derision.  You  may 
well  imagine  by  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  their  prodigious  opinions,  that  there  is 
no  catechism  nor  sacraments  duely  admi¬ 
nistered  :  the  religion  of  England  is  preach¬ 
ing  and  sitting  still  on  Sundaies.”  P.  153. 

Our  author  next  declaims  against 
the  tyranny,  ambition,  ignorance,  spi¬ 
ritual  disdain,  incharity,  and  impos¬ 
ture,  which  thus  “deformed  theonce- 
renowned  Church  of  England”  (pp. 
155,  156);  and  then  proceeds  again 
to  the  buildings.  If  he  says  a  whole 
street  of  this  wooden  city  were  burnt 
down,  the  Magistrate  had  either  no 
power  nor  care  to  make  them  build 
with  any  uniformity,  and  thus  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  London,  “  though  a  large 
was  yet  a  very  ugly  town,  pestred  with 
hackney  coaches  and  insolent  carre- 
men,  shops  and  taverns,  noyse,  and 
such  a  cloud  of  sea-coal,  as  if  there 
be  a  resemblance  of  hell  upon  earth, 
it  is  this  volcano  in  a  foggy  day.” — 
P.  157. 


He  next  proceeds  to  the  prodigious 
number  of  houses,  where  tney  sold  a 
certain  drink  called  ale,  a  muddy  kind 
of  beverage,  in  drinking  which,  and 
smoking  tobacco,  gentlemen  spent 
much  of  their  time  (p.  157);  though 
others  frequented  taverns,  where  they 
drank  Spanish  wines,  and  other  so¬ 
phisticated  liquors,  to  fury  and  intem¬ 
perance  (p.  157);  and  to  these  taverns 
transferred  the  organs  out  of  their 
churches,  singing  to  them  Bacchana¬ 
lian  dithrambicks.  (p.  158.)  Ladies 
of  the  greatest  quality  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  treated  in  these  taverns  as 
if  they  were  courtezans,  drank  their 
crowned  cups  (bumpers)  roundly, 
danced  after  the  fiddle,  and  kissed 
freely.  [Lord  Clarendon  mentions 
this  practice  in  his  own  Life.]  Drink¬ 
ing  healths  (a  very  rare  thing  in 
France)  to  every  one  at  the  table, 
made,  he  says,  the  whole  company 
ready  to  fall  asleep  before  the  cloth 
was  removed  ;  the  females,  he  adds, 
boasted  of  making  all  advantages  at 

play; 
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play;  and  then,  like  a  true  French¬ 
man,  lie  says, 

**  There  is  here  no  such  thing  as  court¬ 
ship  after  the  decent  mode  of  our  circles  ; 
for  either  being  mingled  in  a  room,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  separate  from  the  conversation  of 
the  ladies,  to  drink,  or  else  to  whisper  with 
one  another  at  some  corner,  or  bay  window, 
abandoning  the  ladies  to  gossip  by  them¬ 
selves.”  P.  161. 

And  thus  he  says  it  ensued,  that 
these  beautiful  creatures  had  not  the 
assurance,  &c.  of  the  French  da- 
moiselles,  which  made  thcin  so  charm¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  gentlemen  were 
clowns,  (p.  l6l.)  There  being  no 
court  to  set  the  fashions,  the  women 
too  were  much  affected  with  gaudry, 
and  old  ladies  wore  colours,  “  a  thing 
which  neither  young  nor  old  of  either 
sex  do  with  us  [the  French],  save  in 
the  country  and  the  camp,  but  widows 
at  no  time.”  pp.  101,  102. 

Our  satirist  proceeds  to  servant- 
maids  dressing  like  their  mistresses;  to 
ladies  familiarly  calling  gentlemen 
Tom  A.  or  Jack  B.  instead  of  Mons. 
A.  or  Mons.  B.  and  bragging  of  ta¬ 
vern  treats;  of  the  superciliousness  of 
our  nobility,  who,  from  intemperate 
habits,  gave  birth  to  the  proverb,  “as 
drunk  as  a  Lord”  (p.  1 03)  ;  and  of  the 
ignorance  of  our  gentlemen  in  danc¬ 
ing.  Speaking  of  a  ball,  he  says, 

“  I  was  astonished  to  see  when  they 
were  ready  to  move,  that  a  dancing-master 
had  the  boldness  to  take  forth  the  greatest 
ladies,  and  they  again  the  dancing  master, 
who  performed  the  most  pait  of  the  ball, 
whilst  the  gentlemen  that  were  present 
were  least  concerned,  and  stood  looking  on, 
so  as  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  the  farce 
of  a  comedy  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgoyne  [the 
Play-house  at  Paris],  than  a  ball  of  the  no¬ 
blesse.”  P.  164. 

He  then  condemns  our  ample  pay  of 
dancing- masters,  who  rode  in  their 
coaches, — ladies  attending  their  school- 
balls  (p.  104)  ;  our  coarseness  in  rail¬ 
lery,  as  degenerating  into  personal 
abuse,  (p.  105.)  The  incumbrance  of 
Hyde  Park,  which  was  farmed  of  the 
Crown,  with  wretched  jades  [horses] 
and  hackney  coaches,  (p.  165.)  The 
fast  walking  of  the  ladies  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  the  stay  of  some  of  them  till 
midnight,  the  place  being  furnished 
with  thickets,  “contrived  to  all  advan¬ 
tages  of  gallantry,”  after  taking  a  colla¬ 
tion  “  at  a  certain  cabaret  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  paradise,  where  the  forbid¬ 
den  fruits  were  certain  trifling  tartes, 
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neates  tongues,  salacious  meates,  and 
bad  Rhenish.’’  P.  105. 

After  condemning  our  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  where  our  barristers  “  supplied 
the  defects  of  the  cause  by  flat,  insipid, 
and  gross  abuse  of  each  other,”  he 
commends  our  bowling-greens,  races, 
horses,  dogs,  incomparable  parks  of 
fallow  deer,  and  laws  of  hunting;  but 
this  he  qualifies  with  a  remark,  that 
“  all  Englishmen  rode  so  fast  upon 
the  roads,  that  you  would  swear  there 
were  some  cnemie  in  the  ariere ;  and 
all  the  coaches  in  London  seemed  to 
drive  for  mid  wives.”  P.  107. 

He  ends  with  the  affliction  (as  he 
calls  it)  of  not  rising  from  dinner,  one 
by  one,  as  the  respective  persons  dined, 
and  the  tediousness  of  visits,  observ¬ 
ing,  as  a  Jinale ,  that  “  there  were  so 
many  particulars  worthy  of  reproof,” 


P.  167. 

It  is  known,  that  in  the  middle  age 
fashions  travelled  from  Italy  to  P’rance, 
and  from  France  to  England,  but  that 
the  forms  of  Government  have  made 
great  difference  in  the  habits  of  the 
two  last  countries.  France  being  un¬ 
der  absolute  dominion,  and  accustom¬ 
ed  to  look  to  the  court  as  the  sole  means 
of  advancement  in  life,  imitated  that ; 
but  the  English,  a  free  people,  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  Crown,  and  c!evo:ed  to 
making  fortunes,  contented  themselves 
with  manners  similar  to  that  of  the 
class  of  society  to  which  they  belong¬ 
ed  ;  for  their  estimation  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  refinement,  but  their 
wealth. 

Without  any  adoption  of  the  pejor 
fit  cetas,  as  a  tenet,  unphilosophical 
and  untrue,  there  is  something  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  domestic  in  the  picture  of 
our  grandmothers,  drawn  by  Evelyn 
himself,  that  we  are  satisfied  of  one 
thing;  viz.  that  wives  were  so  useful, 
and  so  less  expensive,  that  the  chance 
of  obtaining  husbands,  though  they 
had  no  fortunes,  was  then  much 
greater,  and  parents  and  daughters  far 
more  happy.  Wc  do  not  think  that 
our  ancestors  were  greater  fools  for 
studying  comforts  more  than  display. 
Evelyn,  after  speaking  of  the  beauism 
and  belleism  of  his  age,  treats  at  the 
play,  the  park,  and  musiek,  presents 
at  the  raffle,  following  Miss  to  Tun¬ 
bridge,  praising  her  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing,  friiblcisms  on  the  part  of  the 
suitor,  and  attractions,  on  that  of  fe¬ 
males, 
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males,  properly  appertaining  to  ac¬ 
tresses  only,  speaks  in  the  following 
manner : 

Thus  you  see,  youug  sparks,  how  the 
stile  and  method  of  wooing  is  quite  changed, 
as  well  as  the  language,  since  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  (of  unhappy  memory,  sim¬ 
ple  and  plain  men  as  they  were],  who 
courted  and  chose  their  wives  for  their  mo¬ 
desty,  frugality,  keeping  at  home,  good- 
housewifery,  and  other  economical  virtues, 
then  in  reputation,  and  when  the  young 
damsels  were  taught  all  these  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  their  parents*  houses,  the  por¬ 
tion  they  brought  was  more  in  virtue  than 
in  money  ;  and  she  was  a  richer  match  than 
one  who  brought  a  million  and  nothing  else 
to  commend  her.  The  presents  which  were 
made  when  all  was  concluded,  were  a  ring, 
a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  perhaps  another 
fair  jewel,  the  Iona  paraphernalia  of  her 
prudent  mother,  whose  nuptial  mirtle  gown 
and  petticoat  lasted  as  many  anniversaries  as 
the  happy  couple  lived  together,  and  were 
at  last  bequeathed  with  a  purse  of  old  gold, 
rose-nobles,  spur-royals,  and  spankees  *, 
as  an  heir-loom  to  her  grand-daughter. 

“  They  had  cupboards  of  ancient  useful 
plate,  whole  chests  of  damask  for  the  table, 
and  store  of  fine  Holland  sheets  (white  as 
the  driven  snow),  and  fragrant  of  rose  and 
lavender  for  the  bed ;  and  the  sturdy  oaken 
bedstead,  and  furniture  of  the  house,  lasted 
one  whole  century ;  the  shovel-board  [ex¬ 
plained  in  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  ii. 
6'05],  and  other  long  tables,  both  in  hall 
and  parlour,  were  as  fixed  as  the  freehold ; 
nothing  was  moveable  save  joynt-stools,  the 
black-jacks,  silver  tankards  and  bowls  ;  and 
though  many  things  fell  out  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  when  happy  ale,  March 
beer,  metheglin  [a  mixture  of  water,  honey, 
and  all  sorts  of  herbs.  Encyclop.  of  Antiq.  i. 
405],  malmesey,  and  old  sherry,  got  the 
ascendant  amongst  the  blew  coats  and 
badges  [uniformly  the  livery  of  servants. 
Encycl.  of  Antiq.  ii.  564,661].  They  sung 
Old  Symou  and  Cheviot  Chase,  and  danc’d 
Brave- Arthur,  and  were  able  to  draw  a  bow, 
that  made  the  proud  Monsieur  tremble  at 
the  whiz/e  of  the  grey-goose  feather.  ’ Twas 
then  ancient  hospitality  was  kept  up  in  town 
ami  country,  by  which  the  tenants  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  pay  their  landlords  at  punctual  day  ; 
the  poor  were  relieved  bountifully,  and  charity 
was  as  warm  as  the  Jcitchen,  where  the  fire 
was  perpetual pp.  700,  701. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  ancestors 
considered  hospitality,  by  its  implying 
consumption  of  the  commodities  grown 
by  the  farmer,  essential  towards  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  pay  their  rents. 


*  Spanish  gold  coins,  we  presume,  then 
ih  circulation.  See  Ruding,  iii.  131. — Rev. 


To  resume  : 

“  In  those  happy  days,  Sure-foot  the 
grave  and  steady  mare  carried  the  good 
knight  and  his  courteous  lady  behind  him  to 
church,  and  to  visit  the  neighbourhood, 
without  so  many  hell-carts  [the  term  is 
before  used  for  coaches,  see  p.  150],  rat¬ 
tling  coaches,  and  a  crew  of  lacqueys,  which 
a  grave  livery  servant  or  two  supyly’d,  who 
rid  before,  and  made  way  for  his  worship. 

“  Things  of  use  were  natural,  plain,  and 
wholesome ;  nothing  was  superfluous,  no¬ 
thing  necessary  wanting;  and  men  of  es¬ 
tate  studied  the  public  good,  and  gave  ex¬ 
amples  of  true  piety,  loyalty,  justice,  so¬ 
briety,  charity,  and  the  good  neighbourhood 
composed  most  differences ;  perjury,  suborn¬ 
ing  witnesses,  alimony,  avowed  adulteries, 
and  misses  [then  the  term  for  kept  women, 
repeatedly  used  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary], 
publickly  owned,  were  prodigies  in  those 
days,  and  laws  were  reason,  nor  craft,  when 
mens  titles  were  secure,  and  they  served 
their  generation  with  honour,  left  their  pa¬ 
trimonial  estates  improved  to  an  hopeful 
heir,  who,  passing  from  the  free  school  to 
the  college,  and  thence  to  the  inns  of  court, 
acquainting  himself  with  a  competent  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  followed  the 
example  of  his  worthy  ancestors  ;  and  if  he 
travelled  abroad,  it  was  not  to  count  stee¬ 
ples,  and  bring  home  feather  and  ribbon, 
and  the  sins  of  other  nations,  but  to  gain 
such  experience  as  rendered  him  useful  to 
his  Prince  and  his  country  upon  occasion, 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  love  of  both  of 
’em  above  any  other. 

“  The  virgins  and  young  ladies  of  that 
golden  age,  queesierunt  lanam  et  linwtn,  put 
their  hands  to  the  spindle,  nor  disdaine 
they  the  needle ;  were  obsequious  and  help¬ 
ful  to  their  parents,  instructed  in  the  ma- 
nagery  of  the  family,  and  gave  presages  of 
making  excellent  wives.  Nor  then  did  they 
read  so  many  romances,  see  so  many  plays 
and  smutty  farces  ;  set  up  for  visits,  and 
have  their  days  of  audience,  and  idle  pass¬ 
time,  honest  gleck  [a  game  in  which  deuces 
and  trays  were  thrown  out,  Complete  Games¬ 
ter,  p.  67]  >  R-Uff  and  Honours  [English 
whist,  so  common  in  England,  as  to  be 
played  by  children  of  eight  years  old,  id.  84]  , 
diverted  the  ladies  at  Christmas,  and  they 
knew  not  so  much  as  the  names  of  ombre, 
comet  and  basset.  [See  Nares’s  Glossary.] 
Their  retirements  were  devout  and  religious 
books,  and  their  recreations  in  the  distilla¬ 
tory,  the  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  vir¬ 
tues,  for  the  comfort  of  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours  and  use  of  the  family,  which  whole¬ 
some  plain  dyet  and  kitchen  physick  pre¬ 
served  in  perfect  health.  In  those  days  the 
scurvy,  spleen,  &c.  were  scarce  heard  of, 
till  foreign  drinks  and  mixtures  were  wan¬ 
tonly  introduced.  Nor  were  the  young  gen¬ 
tlewomen  so  universally  afflicted  with  hys¬ 
terical  fits,  nor,  though  extremely  modest, 

at 
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at  all  melancholy,  or  less  gay  and  in  good 
humour;  they  could  touch  the  lute  and  vir¬ 
ginal  ,  sing  like,  to  the  damask  rose,  and  their 
breath  was  as  sweet  as  their  voices ;  they 
danced  the  Canary s,  Spanish  Pavan,  and 
Selengers  Round ,  upon  sippets,  with  as  much 
grace  and  loveliness  as  any  Isaac,  Monsieur , 
or  Italian  of  them  all  can  teach  with  his 
fbp-call  and  apish  postures.”  pp.700 — 702. 

We  find  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Sheridan,  that  her  father  Dr. 
Chamberlaine  with  difficulty  allowed 
his  daughter  to  learn  to  read  ;  and  writ¬ 
ing  he  considered  as  superfluous,  tend¬ 
ing  to  nothing  but  the  multiplication 
of  love-letters  or  frivolous  female  cor¬ 
respondence.  (p  4.)  We  only  quote 
this  passage,  not  to  vindicate  it,  but 
to  show  how  different  opinions  our 
ancestors  entertained  from  ourselves. 
The  fact  is,  that  our  ancestors  in  the 
main  lived  in  the  country,  and,  being 
out  of  the  world,  educated  their  girls 
accordingly,  as  if  for  farmers’  wives, 
though  uneducated  women  are  only  fit 
for  coarse  men. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  interesting 
volume.  We  have  only  given  a  sketch 
of  one  or  two  curious  matters, — more 
was  impracticable;  and  it  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  us  to  say  that  the  revival  of 
these  tracts,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work,  do  great  honour  to  the  judgment 
and  editorship  of  Mr.  Upcott. 

- O— 

I  4  ,  '  . 

78.  The  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane 

Grey,  with  a  Memoir  of  her  Life .  By 

Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  Fell.  Soc. 

Antxq.  Post  8 vo.  pp.  cxlviii.  61. 

TO  be  a  saint,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
beauty,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
is  a  rare  characteristic  of  females.  The 
latter  was  a  gift  of  fortune,  and  the 
two  former  were  acquired  in  that  ex¬ 
cellent  but  unwelcome  school  of  wis¬ 
dom, —  suffering.  Had  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  been  a  spoiled  child,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  her  character  would  have 
lost  all  its  interest,  and  that  she  would 
have  been  no  other  than  a  mere  prat¬ 
tling  and  tittering  spinster,  studious 
only  of  dress,  balls,  and  lovers.  Her 
parents  oppressed  her  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  such  an  ascendancy  over  her,  that 
she  might  be  the  passive  instrument  of 
their  ambition  ;  and  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  they,  however  fastidious, 
cared  much  about  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  except  so  far  as  they  were  ne¬ 
cessary  adjuncts  to  her  station,  and  re¬ 
commendatory  of  their  object,  yet  Lady 
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Jane  found  in  these  a  benevolent  provi¬ 
sion  of  nature  for  converting  misery 
into  happiness ;  for  this  has  ever  been 
the  effect  of  study  and  literature. 

That  our  opinions  are  correct,  with 
regard  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  that 
her  parents  unintentionally  made  her 
a  saint  and  a  philosopher,  is  clearly 
shewn  in  the  following  extract,  which 
though  not  novel,  is  yet  not  so  trite,  as 
to  render  onlv  reference  sufficient. 

J 

u  In  1551,  Roger  Aschain,  Lady  Jane's 
early  tutor,  visited  her  at  Bradgate,  and  his 
account  of  the  interview  affords  interesting 
information  of  her  pursuits  and  disposition  : 
he  states,  that  on  his  arrival  he  found  that 
the  Marquess  and  Marchiouess  of  Dorset 
with  their  attendants,  were  hunting  in  the 
park,  and  that  Lady  Jane  wa9  in  her  cham¬ 
ber,  reading  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  in  Greek  ; 
and  to  his  inquiry  why  she  did  not  join  in 
the  amusement  in  which  her  family  were  en¬ 
gaged,  she  replied  with  a  smile,  ‘  I  wisse 
[think]  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a 
shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  1  find  in  Plato, 

• — alas  !  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true 
pleasure  means.’  Ascham  then  inquired, 

‘  And  how  came  you.  Madam,  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure,  and  wliat  did  chiefly 
allure  you  into  it,  seeing  not  many  women, 
but  very  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  ?’ 

‘  I  will  tell  you,’  she  replied,  ‘  and  tell  you 
a  truth  which  perchance  you  will  marvfel  at. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God 
gave  me  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and 
severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  scHobllnas- 
ter,  for  when  I  am  in  presence  Either  of  fa¬ 
ther  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  si¬ 
lence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry, 
or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  dr  do¬ 
ing  any  thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were, 
in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even 
so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world  ;  or  else 
I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threa¬ 
tened,  yea,  presently  sometimes  wiffi 
pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  aud  other  ways, 
which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I 
bear  them,  so  without  measure  disordered, 
that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  the  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who 
teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with 
such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  l 
think  all  the  time  nothing  whilst  i  am  with 
him  ;  and  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  because  whatever  I  do  else 
but  learning,  is  full  of  great  trouble,  fear,’) 
and  whole  misliking  unto  me;  and  thus  my  A 
book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and 
bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure,  and 
more  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures 
in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto 
me.”  P.  x.\i. 

at\i  eji.  ocaci  noirtw  ,bne» 

Lady  Jane  Grey’s  decent  from  tfte  J 
Royal  Family  was  this.  She  was 

daughter 
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daughter  of.  Frances,  Marchioness  of 
Dorset,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  In  other  words.  Lady  Jane 
was ,  great  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  Why  she  was  picked  out  for 
the  throne,  was  owing  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  fashion  of  the  day  : 

tl  At  no  period  of  our  history  (says  Mr. 
Nicolas)  was  the  detestable  disposition  to 
render  every  connection  subservient  to  poli¬ 
tical  purposes,  so  much  the  prevailing  feel¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors;  the  ties 
of  friendship  or  of  kindred  were  seldom  suf¬ 
fered  to  interfere,  when  opposed  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  advancement ;  self-interest  super¬ 
seded  every  other  consideration,  and  little 
as  honesty  and  generosity  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  courtiers,  the  total  absence  of  these 
virtues  was  never  so  manifest  as  when  that 
dynasty  swayed  the  English  sceptre.”  P.  xix. 

There  were  two  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  Lady  Jane  ;  one,  to  marry  her 
to  Edw.  VI.  |  and  the  other,  to  make 
her  Queen  regnant.  The  first  project 
was  soon  blasted  by  the  young  Mo¬ 
narch’s  early  decease;  but  that  decease 
gave  birth  to  the  second.  Northum¬ 
berland,  knowing  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  Crown, 
adopted  the  scheme  of  allying  his  own 
family  to  the  Blood  Royal,  and  for  this 
purpose  thought  the  best  mode  to  be 
a  marriage  of  his  son  with  Lady  Jane. 
Circumstances  seemed  to  favour  the 
design.  In  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  certain  entails  (contrary  to  the 
usual  laws  of  succession),  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  Edw.  VI.  and  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  dying  without  issue, 
the  Crown  was  to  descend  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  his 
youngest  sister  (the  issue  of  his  eldest 
sister  being  excluded),  which  nieces 
were  Lady  Frances,  mother  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey ,  and  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
Cumberland.  But  what  was  singular, 
under  the  will,  his  nieces  themselves 
could  never  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  only  their  issue,  and  the  above 
Lady  Frances  having  no  son.  Lady 
Jane,  the  senior  daughter  and  coheir, 
became,  under  the  will ,  heir  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  decease  of  Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  without  issue  : 
we  repeat,  under  the  will ,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  laws  of  successibn, 
because  there  was  issue  of  the  King’s 
eldest  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  w’hich  issue  did  succeed  to  the 
thrane.  afterwards  in  the  person  of 


James  I.  At  all  events,  even  under 
the  testamentary  disposition.  Lady 
Jane  could  have  no  title,  during  the 
lives  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  This 
difficulty  was  to  be  overcome;  and  the 
modes  adopted  for  so  doing  were,  I. 
The  pretended  illegitimacy  of  the  two 
Princesses,  on  account  of  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  Henry’s  marriages  with  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and,  2,  an  in¬ 
strument  executed  by  the  King  and 
Privy  Council,  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane.  The  ostensible  plea  was  the 
security  that  such  a  succession  would 
afford  to  the  Reformation.  All  this  is 
very  clearly  and  elaborately  displayed 
by  Mr.  Nicolas,  pp.  xxv — xxxiv. 

Such  were  the  cabals  of  men  of  the 
world  ;  but  they  did  not  calculate  that 
their  schemes  were  not  practicable 
without  military  power.  Caesar,  Crom¬ 
well,  Napoleon,  and  Monk,  secured 
this  point  before  they  showed  their 
teeth  as  political  agitators;  and  a  pa¬ 
ramount  General  may  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  usurper ;  but  certainly  a  mere 
factionist  cannot,  because  the  tie  of 
party  obligation  is  self-interest  in  the 
followers  ;  and  under  military  prepon¬ 
derance  men  see  their  way,  but  not 
under  civil  matters  merely  subject  to 
opinion. 

Because  Henry  VIII.  governed  by 
caprice  and  tyranny  (a  circumstance 
owing  entirely  to  the  civil  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  having  made  any 
suffering  easy,  compared  with  a  renewal 
of  such  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  to  the 
certainty  that  the  vengeance  of  a  tyrant 
wreaks  itself  upon  court  favourites  or 
court  enemies),  therefore  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Edw.  VI.  attempted  to  play 
the  same  game  of  politics.  They  had 
hold  of  a  boy-king,  who  could  not  help 
himself,  and  cut  oft’  the  heads  of  his 
two  uncles  (thus  murdering  the  Royal 
connexions  at  pleasure,  not  for  actual 
civil  and  political  crimes,  but  mere 
party  rivalry),  and  -made  the  short 
reign  of  Edw.  VI.  a  similar  scene  to 
that  of  Murat  and  Robespiere.  Their 
plans  were  too  mighty  for  their  means ; 
and,  when  rogues  fall,  a  reasoning  man 
thinks  that  “  honesty  is  the  best  po¬ 
licy.”  A  House  of  Commons  like  the 
present  would  have  nipped  all  these 
projects  in  the  bud,  and  sent  these 
ambitious  nobles  to  their  country  seats, 
while  the  newspapers  made  fireworks 
of  their  reputation.  • 

To 
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To  the  purpose,  however.  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  guillotined;  a  term 
which  we  use,  because  it  implies  a 
conformity  between  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  political  states  and  things. 

The  memorials  of  this  interesting 
girl  are  few.  She  was  not  old  enough 
nor  hacknied  enough  in  the  world  to 
become  artful.  A  strong  mind,  excel¬ 
lent  principles,  and  beautiful  simplicity, 
formed  her  character.  Tormented  all 
her  short  life,  like  a  child  in  training 
for  an  actress  or  a  public  performer,  she 
sighed  for  nature  and  happiness.  She 
found  the  former  only  in  solitude,  and 
the  latter  only  in  books.  Her  parents 
made  of  her  mere  money  to  gamble 
with  ;  and  never  thought  that  she  was 
human  or  entitled  to  feelings,  till  they 
saw  her  and  themselves  dragged  to  the 
slaughter-house.  But  there  may  be 
glorious  scenes  in  death.  There  was 
one  when  the  sublimest  of  Beings  in 
passive  acquiescence  only  raised  his 
divine  eyes  to  heaven  ;  and,  like  him, 
this  meek  martyr  paid  the  tribute  of 
a  few  tears  to  the  imperfections  of  hu¬ 
manity,  when  she  saw  the  headless 
corpse  of  her  husband  borne  by;  and 
then  forgot  human  nature  for  ever. 

Murder  a  poor  harmless  girl  of  se¬ 
venteen  !  bad  as  Mary  was,  she  did 
not  wish  it;  but  the  weak  Suffolk, 
though  he  had  just  had  a  hair-breadth 
escape,  would  not  be  contented.  He 
attempted  a  fresh  rebellion,  and,  as  he 
had  never  talent  enough  for  a  success¬ 
ful  rogue,  occasioned  trouble,  and  suf¬ 
fered  for  so  doing  at  a  time  when  both 
he  and  his  daughter  would  otherwise 
have  withdrawn  to  happy  retirement. 
When  Sir  Thomas  W  yatt  attempted 
to  raise  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew  that  of  Devon, 

“The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  unaccount¬ 
able  weakness  neither  danger  nor  experience 
could  correct,  seduced  by  the  prospect  of 
once  more  seeing  the  imperial  diadem  on 
his  daughter’s  brow,  joined  the  conspirators, 
and  undertook  to  raise  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties.”  P. Ixxix. 

The  insurrection  was  founded  on 
the  unpopularity  of  Mary’s  attachment 
to  Popery,  and  her  projected  marriage 
with  Philip;  hut  it  was  premature  and 
badly  managed  :  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Duke,  Lady  Jane,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  were  brought  to  the  block, 
qieam  celerrimt. 

Mr.  Nicolas  candidly  informs  us, 
“  that  no  documcRts  hitherto  inedited 
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could  be  discovered,  which  were  in  nnv 
degree  connected  with  her  life/’  We 
have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to 
short  developements  of  an  illustrative 
kind,  as  to  history;  and  of  a  philoso¬ 
phical  kind,  as  to  character. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  political  and  private  history 
of  the  times,  and  this  pre-eminent  lady. 
It  is  a  book  which  elevates  sentiment, 
and  purifies  the  soul.  Lady  Jane  Grey 
reading  the  sublime  Phaedo  of  Plato, 
was  an  ominous  incident.  The  Al¬ 
mighty  in  the  blessedness  of  His  justice 
conveyed  her  holy  and  heroic  spirit  to 
heaven,  even  before  death  ;  and  the 
scaffold  of  Mary  was  the  fiery  chariot 
of  Elijah. 

In  a  supplementary  sheet  the  Editor 
states,  that  since  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  he  was  accidentally  in¬ 
formed  that  two  documents  of  consi¬ 
derable  interest  connected  with  Lady 
Jane  Grey  were  preserved  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Thev 
are  contained  in  the  book  of  original 
warrants  addressed  to  the  keeper  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  by  Edward 
VI.,  by  Lady  Jane  Grey  whilst  she 
usurped  the  Royal  dignity,  and  by 
Queen  Mary,  for  the  delivery  of  silks, 
velvet,  jewelry,  clocks,  the  will  of 
Henry  VII.,  deeds,  and  other  writings, 
&c.  Many  of  these  warrants  are 
highly  curious.  Mr.  Nicolas  then 
adds  : 

“  So  few  of  the  documents  signed  by 
Lady  Jane  Grey  whilst  site  exercised  the 
Royal  functions,  are  extant,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
the  exertion  which  has  been  made  by  print¬ 
ing  some  extra  pages  immediately  after  the 
Editor  had  transcribed  them,  to  give  them 
a  place  in  this  volume.  The  first  was  signed 
on  the  day  of  her  accession,  and  the  velvet 
was  evidently  wanted  to  cover  her  tempo¬ 
rary  throne  and  its  appendages.  From  the 
second,  dated  four  days  afterwards,  we  loarn 
that  the  jewels  which  formed  the  personal 
ornaments  of  the  Sovereign,  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  delivered  into  Lady  Jane’s  own 
hands,  pursuant  to  her  verbal  commands. 
But  perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  connect¬ 
ed  with  these  documents,  besides  the  rigid 
and  tradesman-like  attention  with  which, 
from  the  marginal  notes,  it  is  manifest,  each 
article  was  compared  with  the  list,  is,  that 
the  words  ‘  THE  QL’ENE’  have  been  lined 
over  with  a  pen,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  no  public  instrument  of  the  unhappy 
Jane’s  bearing  the  title  that  produced  her 
destruction  was  permitted  to  remain  in  its 
original  state  among  the  public  Archives. 

The 
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The  warrants  themselves  could  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  they  accounted  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  and  transfer  of  certain  parts  of  tbe 
Crown  property  ;  but  the  loyalty  of  Mary’s 
servants  was  of  course  too  fervent,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  Sovereign  too  jealous, 
to  allow  so  hated  an  appellation  to  remain 
attached  to  her  rival’s  name,  even  though 
the  tomb  covered  that  rival’s  mutilated  re¬ 
mains  1” 


79.  Divinity ,  or  Discourses  on  the  Being  of 
God,  the  Divinity  of  Christ ,  the  Person¬ 
ality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
on  the  Sacred  Trinity being  improved  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  “  A  System  of  Divinity."  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Davy*  A-B.  Curate  o/'Lust- 
leigh,  Devon.  2vols.Svo.  Featherstone, 
Exeter,  pp.  630  and  660. 

THESE  Volumes  might  suggest 
good  hints  to  the  fertile  genius  of  Mr. 
D’lsraeii,  either  for  the  “Curiosities 
of  Literature,’’  or  the  “  Calamities  of 
Authors,”  the  fate  of  Mr.  Davy’s  pub¬ 
lications  being  remarkably  unfortunate, 
and  his  personal  history  as  remarkable 
for  his  unabated  industry,  as  his  Dis¬ 
courses  are  for  personal  merit. 

The  First  Edition  of  his  Works  in 
six  volumes  octavo,  published  by  sub¬ 
scription  in  1786,  escaped  our  notice  ; 
but  was  favourably  spoken  of  by  the 
Critical,  Monthly,  and  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
views.  Their  sentiments  are  extracted 
by  Mr.  Davy,  who  thus  proceeds  : 

“The  Following  Letter  from  the  late 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  on  his  receipt  of  the  first  edition,  as  it 
must  be  of  great  weight  with  the  public,  in 
recommendation  of  this  work,  frym  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  seat  of  learning,  is  here  wholly 
inserted ;  franked  by  his  Lordship,  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Peterborough;  whose  judgment, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  united. 

“  *  Rev.  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  the  six  volumes  of  the  System  of 
Divinity,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  i 
T  heartily  wish  you  success  in  so  useful  and 
laudable  an  undertaking.  And,  as  I  think 
it  w  ill  best  promote  your  intentions  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  work  more  generally  known,  I  have 
ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  University 
library. — I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  ohedieut  humble  servant, 

L.  Turner. 

Pemlrook  Hall ,  Sept.  27,  1786.’ 

!  “  Encouraged  by  these  encomiums  on 
my  labour*,  and  having  exhausted  the  con¬ 
tents  -of  my  own  little  study  for  the  purpose, 
I  spared  no  pains  in  applying  to  my  neigh- 

*  Favor  Virtuti  dat  Vela. 

■Gent.  Mao.  November,  1825, 
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hours  for  inspection  into  their  studies,  for 
further  appropriate  Discourses,  or  improve¬ 
ments  on  past  labours  : — no  expense  was 
withheld  in  purchasing,  from  public  libra- 
raties,  every  book  that  could  give  me  as¬ 
sistance  :  and  having,  by  close  application, 
for  years  together,  again  exhausted  (as  far 
as  I  could  find)  every  subject  according  to 
my  plan;  I  applied  to  his  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  who  gave  me  my  requested  assist¬ 
ance  : — the  Bishop  of  London  refused  me, 
as  did  also  the  then  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

“  Thus  discouraged,  I  dropt  all  further  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  resolved  to  try  my  own  abi¬ 
lity  in  the  case  :  I  purchased  some  old  type, 
and  made  a  press  myself ;  and,  in  five 
months,  with  unremitting  labour,  produced 
328  pages,  with  prefatory  matter,  which  I 
distributed  in  part  to  such  persons  as  I 
thought  best  qualified  properly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  work,  and  to  assist  it,  if  approved.” 

Having  been  favoured  by  tbe  au¬ 
thor  with  one  of  these  in  every  way 
extraordinary  copies,  the  writer  of  this 
article  lost  no  time  in  declaring  his 
unbiassed  opinion  of  it;  as  may  be 
seen  in  our  vol.  lxv.  p.  67 1 .  It  hears 
the  title  of  “  A  System  of  Divinity,  in 
a  course  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Davy,  B.  A.  (of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford).  Lustleigh,  Devon,  printed 
by  himself,  pro  Lotto  publico,  1795.’’ 

“  As  the  Address  is  long,”  adds  Mr. 
Davy,  “  and  the  design,  for  which  it  was 
given,  is  past  away,  1  shall  here  only  reprint 
that  part  of  it  which  mentions  the  copies 
delivered,  as  it  will  manifest  mv  endeavours 
to  ascertain  the  real  merit  of  the  work,  and 
to  have  it  brought  forward  again  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner  by  a  generous  assistance,  if  ap¬ 
proved.” 

Twenty-six  copies  were  thus  given 
away,  leaving  only  fourteen  in  the 
author’s  possession. 

“  At  which  limited  number,  the  work  will 
be  proceeded  on  (God  willing)  in  future,  if 
not  thought  worthy  of  greater  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“The  supernumerary  copies,  delivered  to 
any,  over  and  above  a  single  one,  are  design¬ 
ed  for  their  judicious  distribution  among  the 
learned  ;  —  that,  from  a  variety  of  judicious 
discussions  on  tbe  work,  its  real  value  may 
be  ascertained. 

“A  copious  Index  to  tbe  whole  is  pre¬ 
pared,  to  be  filled  up  as  tbe  work  shall  ad¬ 
vance,  assisted  by  an  improved  similar  one, 
from  the  first  edition.” 

In  addition  to  the  short  Review  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Mr.  Davy 
was  gratified  by  the  usual  return  of 
thanks  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  for 

“  Recorn- 
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“  Recommendations  of  the  work  from 
correspondents,  who  affirm  that,  ‘  indeed 
they  cannot  think  too  well  of  a  plan  that 
promises  to  exhibit  proofs  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity, — and  the  truth 
of  his  Revealed  Will,  collected  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  arguments  of  the  most  judicious 
writers  on  such  subjects. 

“It  seems  also  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  present  day,  when  we  should  use 
every  weapon  in  our  power,  to  oppose  the 
attacks  that  are  made  from  every  quarter 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  our  holy  Religion  : 
— hoping  that  the  apprehensions  expressed 
for  the  success  of  the  work  were  ground¬ 
less,  and  that  no  want  of  encouragement 
may  have  induced  to  relinquish  the  under¬ 
taking,  which  promises  t«  possess  such  evi¬ 
dent  utility  : — most  cordially  wishing  to  be 
possessed  of  the  work, — to  add  their  names 
to  the  list  of  my  subscribers,  and  offering 
their  assistance  towards  procuring  others. 

“Though  I  was  extremely  obliged  to 
these  advocates  in  my  cause  :  yet,  as  the 
head  was  without  fruit  (towards  me  at  least), 
these  lower  branches  were  not  of  sufficient 
strength.” 

Then  follows  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  in  the  British  Critic;  part  of 
which  shall  be  here  copied  : 

“  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  honourable  and  laborious  zeal, 
or,  on  the  whole,  a  more  extraordinary  pro¬ 
duction  than  the  present  book.  A  Clergy¬ 
man,  desirous  to  diffuse  the  most  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  sacred  science,  by  compiling 
the  sentiments  of  the  ablest  writers  into  a 
System  of  Divinity,  attempts  to  publish  his 
work  by  subscription,  in  6  vols,  12mo.  A 
tolerable  List  of  Subscribers  appears,  but 
their  number  being  thinned  by  desertion,  he 
is  left,  at  the  end  of  his  enterprise,  100Z. 
out  of  pocket,  out  of  about  270/.  which  he 
had  expended.  This  happened  in  178 G. 
IMot  discouraged,  though  by  no,  means  in 
circumstances  to  sustain  such  a  loss,  he 
contracts  his  necessary  expenses,  and  conti¬ 
nues  to  labour  assiduously  towards  improv¬ 
ing  his  compilation,  and  preparing  it  for  a 
second  edition.  That  being  effected,  but 
the  author  equally  unable  to  risk  a  second 
loss,  and  procure  a  second  subscription,  how 
does  he  proceed  ?  By  a  mode  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  that  was  ever  attempted,  and  one  that 
evinces  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance. 
— He  constructs  a  press  himself,  he  pur¬ 
chases  old  types  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  by  his 
own  manual  labour,  pursued  unremittingly 
for  five  months,  he  produces  forty  copies  of 
a  specimen,  consisting  of  328  pages,  besides 
prefatory  matter;  and  these  he  distributes 
to  such  persons  as  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
appreciate  the  work,  and  to  assist  it  if  ap¬ 
proved.  It  cannot  indeed  be  affirmed,  that 
the  typography  thus  produced  is  fit  to  rival 
that  of  Buhner  or  Bodoni,  or  that  it  is  free 
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from  errors ;  hut,  though  its  imperfections 
are  obvious  enough,  when  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  considered,  it  appears  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  effort.  Contractions,  and  a  few 
awkward  expedients  are  very  excusable,  and 
insufficient  to  remove  the  wonder  of  seeing 
such  a  volume  executed  by  a  single  person, 
untaught  in  the  art,  and  with  implements 
so  uncommonly  imperfect.” 

The  learned  Critic,  after  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the  eleven  Sermons, 
and  part  of  g  twelfth,  announced  in 
this  Volume,  thus  proceeds: 

“  Such  are  the  topics  which  this  worthy 
aud  indefatigable  Divine  has,  bv  his  own 
personal  labour,  presented  to  a  few,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  whole  work.  It  appears, 
though  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring,  that  the  whole  is  very  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  since  it  was  first  published  ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  if  it  could 
fully  be  completed  for  general  sale,  it  would 
form  a  very  useful  and  excellent  acquisition 
to  the  public.  It  has  been,  as  the  author 
informs  us,  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  and 
certainly  the  labour  has  not  been  bestowed 
in  vain.  I  hough  it  is  professedly  a  compi¬ 
lation,  the  parts  are  so  blended  together, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  whence  the  wri¬ 
ter  has  selected  them  :  and  we  doubt  not 
that  he  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
have  passed  it  as  an  original  work. — Perhaps 
also,  without  much  impropriety  ;  for,  if  he 
has  adopted  only  the  sentiments  iu  general 
of  other  inters,  without  their  words,  it  may 
be  altogether  as  original  as  many  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  so  announced. 

“  Here  follow  some  specimens  of  the 
production,  ‘  in  which  (as  the  Review  pro¬ 
ceeds)  the  author  appears  throughout  as  a 
very  able  advocate  for  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  our  Church.  — But  these  may  be 
seen  either  in  the  Reviews  here  referred  to, 
or  at  large  in  the  work  itself.— Concluding 
thus,  ° 

“  ‘  We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Davy,  and  shall  feel  much  satisfaction, 
should  we  be  at  all  instrumental  in  procur¬ 
ing  for  him  the  great  object  of  his  long  con¬ 
tinued,  peculiar,  and  meritorious  labours, 
the  power  of  producing  his  whole  work,  in 
a  proper  manner  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  public.’” 

The  Literary  Panorama,  in  1811, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  whole 
work,  according  to  the  title-page,  and 
prefacing,  hath  the  following: 

“  Mr.  Davy  has  selected  some  good 
things,  and  his  Compendium  includes  much 
information,  not  readily  to  be  found  irf  any 
other  work.  We  commend  the  intention  of 
the  author,  as  he  hath  expressed  it  in  his 
Preface  : — we  admire  the  spirit  of  perse¬ 
verance,  with  which  he  is  endowed -his 
courage  in  undertaking  the  work,  and  his 

dili- 
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diligence  in  executing  it,  alike  excite  our 
astonishment. — If  his  salary*  be  equal  to 
lus  labour,  it  will  be  a  pretty  thing  enough.” 

“  For  one  copy  presented  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Exeter,  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
whose  assistance  1  requested  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  my  labour,  the  following  was 
received : 

“Rev.  Sir,— -I  am  directed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  this  Cathedral,  to  present  to 
you  their  thanks  for  the  very  handsome  do¬ 
nation  made  by  you  to  them  of  your  System 
of  Divinity,  in  twenty-six  volumes ;  which 
they  have  ordered  to  be  placed  in  their  li¬ 
brary. — I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant.  Geo.  Short,  Chapter-Clerk.’  ” 

A  long  extract  then  follows  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  ;  for  which, 
and  Mr.  Davy’s  annotations  on  it,  we 
refer  to  vol.  II.  pp.  xxvi — xxxiii. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  by 
copying  a  letter  from  the  munificent 
Bishop  of  Durham,  requesting  a  copy 
of  the  work  : 

“  Rev.  Sir, — I  have  lately  met  with  a 
copy  of  your  late  volume,  entitled  ‘Divinity, 
or  Discourses  on  the  Being  of  God,  the  Di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.’  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  your  piety  and  perseverance,  in  the 
prosecution  and  completion  of  a  work  col¬ 
lected  and  composed  by  you,  and  printed 
with  your  own  hand.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  for¬ 
mer  numerous  volumes,  but  yoxi  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  where  and  how  you  may  direct  the 
copies  of  this  impression  of  the  last  Volume 
may  be  sent :  I  will  gladly  receive  two  co¬ 
pies  of  the  volume  of  this  impression  (leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  to  your  disposal)  to  be  directed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Cavendish-Square, 
London,  for  which  you  will  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vour  to  accept  the  accompanying  Bank-bill 
of  twenty  pounds. 

“Your  own  mind  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
prepared  to  receive  every  real  satisfaction 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so 
much  to  the  furtherance  of  that  plan  which 
Lord  Bacon  said  was  likely  to  be  productive 
of  the  best  system  of  divinity  in  the  world. 

“  I  cordially  congratulate  you  on  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  Work  in  your  eightieth 
year. — I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  with  much  regard, 
your  well-wisher,  S.  Dunelm.” 

Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  pleasing 
portrait  of  the  Author,  aetatis  sua3  82, 
1825,  very  finely  engraved  by  R.  Cooper. 

For  the  copies  variously  sent,  we  are 
informed,  Mr.  Davy  has  received  some 
pleasing  acknowledgments  ;  and,  thus 

*  Then  40/.  per  annum;  now,  by  various 
applications,  60/. 


encouraged,  it  has  been  intimated,  that 
a  subscription,  if  opened  by  the  great, 
and  publicly  known  as  encouraged  by 
them,  in  some  respectable  place  in 
London  and  at  the  Universities,  a 
sufficiency  would  doubtless  soon  be 
raised,  for  the  due  publication  of  this 
worthy  man’s  whole  labours.  In  sucli 
a  plan  we  should  cordially  assist. 


80.  The  Chinese  Miscellany,  consisting  of 
original  Extracts  from.  Chinese  Authors, 
in  the  native  Character ;  with  Transla¬ 
tions  and  Philological  Remarks.  By  Ro¬ 
bert  Morrison,  D.D.  F.  R.S.  M.R.A.S. 
&ic.  fyc.  4/o.  pp.  52.  Kingsbury,  Par- 
bury,  and  Allen. 

THE  author  of  this  small  Tract  is  a 
labourer  in  the  department  of  philo¬ 
logy  of  no  ordinary  eminence.  His 
Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Language 
was  published  at  Serampore  in  1815, 
and  his  Dictionary  of  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  was  commenced  at  Macao  in 
1815,  and  completed  at  the  same  place 
in  1822.  These  works,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed,  are  imperishable  mo¬ 
numents  of  his  learning  and  industry; 
to  which  also  the  British  public  is  in¬ 
debted  for  several  minor  productions. 

The  design  of  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  appears  to  be,  the  initiation  of  the 
reader  into  some  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  that  very  difficult  lan¬ 
guage — theChinese,  by  displaying  those 
principles  in  a  manner  not  less  enter¬ 
taining  than  useful. 

The  first  section  exhibits  the  373 
ancient  symbols,  from  which  it  is 
stated  the  modern  radicals  or  heads  of 
classes  in  the  Chinese  were  formed. 
These  symbols  represent  numbers,  ce¬ 
lestial  objects,  terrestrial  things,  hu¬ 
man  beings,  animals,  plants,  human 
productions,  and  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects.  The  invention  of  them  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  learned  Chinese  named 
Tsang-hee,  of  whom  a  very  curious 
portrait  is  given  in  plate  5,  which  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  penetration  of  the  sage,  by 
representing  him  with  four  eyes,  and 
his  humility  and  contempt  of  worldly 
grandeur,  by  long  straight  hair,  and 
a  mantle  of  leaves.  Many  of  these 
symbols  are  very  rude  pictures,  faintly 
analogous  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  their  import  is  often 
comprehensive,  including  two,,  three, 
or  more  similar  ideas,  of  which  we 
will  give  only  two  examples: 
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No.  314 — Threads  cut  asunder;  to 
Cut  off;  decision. 

No.  33() — Separate  from  selfishness; 
public  ;  just. 

On  page  17>  Dr.  Morrison  has  given 
a  table  of  the  order  of  the  41 1  syllables, 
of  which,  exclusive  of  tones  and  ac¬ 
cents,  the  Chinese  language  consists. 

This  is  followed  by  a  table  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
214  radicals. 

The  author  has  appended  to  these 
tables,  free  and  verbal  translations  of  a 
few  Chinese  sentiments  anil  detached 
phrases,  with  specimens  of  Chinese 
verse;  some  brief  historical  remarks 
on  the  literature  of  the  Chinese;  a 
summary  of  the  Chinese  ancient  books 
called  “Woo-king”  and  Sze-Shoo,’’ 
or  Chinese  Chronicles and  notices 
of  European  intercourse  with  China, 
and  of  books  concerning  it,  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

The  work  is  ornamented  with  twelve 
lithographic  plates,  of  which  the  last 
contains  the  author’s  autograph. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  so  much 
amusement  and  instruction  combined 
in  so  small  a  compass  in  any  work, 
and  especially  in  a  work  professedly 
philological,  as  in  that  now  before  us. 
We  came  to  the  perusal  of  it  with  an 
apprehension  that  we  should  have  to 
wade  through  a  dry  detail  of  forms  and 
sounds  with  scarcely  any  interesting 
ideas,  and  were  most  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed  in  finding  ourselves  in  a  few 
minutes  almost  in  the  very  arcana  of 
Chinese  intellect. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Dr. 
Morrison,  who  holds  an  appointment 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  at  Canton,  is  expected  to  return 
to  China  early  in  the  next  year. 


81 .  Account  of  a  Shooting  Excursion  on  the 
Mountains  near  Dromilly  Estate ,  in  the 
Parish  of  Trelawny,  and  Island  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  the  Month  of  October ,  1824  /// 
8 vo.  pp.  15.  Darton  and  Harvey. 

82.  Authentic  Report  of  the  Debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  June  the  23 d,  1825, 
on  Mr.  Buxton’s  Motion  relative  to  the 
Demolition  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  and 
Mission  House  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  Ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  a  Wesleyan 
Missionary,  from  that  Island.  8 vo.  pp. 

1 19.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

83.  The  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  or 
a  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery  drawn  by  the 
Colonists  themselves;  being  an  Abstract 
qf  the  various  Papers  recently  laid  before 


Parliament  an  that  subject ;  with  a  Post¬ 
script.  8 vo.  pp.  16'4.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

84.  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter.  8 vo. 
Nos.  1  to  5. 

85.  Extracts  from  the  Royal  Jamaica  Ga¬ 
zette,  June  the  11  th  to  June  the  18 th, 
]  825.  8uo. 

THE  appearance  of  these  Tracts, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  published 
under  the  patronage  and  circulated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety,  is  understood  to  he  preliminary 
to  the  revival  in  Parliament  of  discus¬ 
sions  respecting  Colonial  Slavery. 

The  first  article  contains  the  details 
of  an  attack  which  was  made  by  some 
planters  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  upon 
a  colony  of  runaway  slaves,  who  had 
without  observation  established  them¬ 
selves,  and  during  many  years  resided 
peaceably,  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  in 
the  parish  of  Trelawny.  W  hen  at¬ 
tacked,  their  defence  was  both  for 
skill  and  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
fate,  if  not  of  a  better  cause  ;  and  their 
final  discomfiture  will  very  probably 
be  considered  by  some  as  having  been 
marked  by  excessive  severity.  Upon 
this  subject  we  forbear  to  offer  an 
opinion.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
question  of  original  proprietory  right, 
upon  which  the  most  decided  as  well 
as  the  more  candid  partizans  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  agree  to  differ,  that  we  hold 
it  prudent  in  an  article  designed  rather 
to  extend  information,  than  to  deter¬ 
mine  doubtful  points,  to  leave  the  ar¬ 
guments  which  are  contained  in  this 
short  tract  as  we  find  them,  that  our 
readers,  after  having  perused  them, 
may  form  their  own  individual  opi¬ 
nion. 

The  second  article  professes  to  be 
an  Authentic  Report  of  the  Debate  fit 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr. 
Buxton’s  Motion  on  the  23d  of  June 
last;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  falls  short  of  its  pretensions. 

The  third  article  is  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  to  which  we  must  advert, 
although  briefly.  It  contains  a  digest 
rather  than  an  abstract  of  some  volu¬ 
minous  papers  relative  to  captured 
Slaves,  and  to  the  condition  of  Slaves 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  which 
have  been  transmitted  from  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  obedience  to 
its  orders.  These  returns  are  far  from 
being  perfect  or  even  satisfactory  upop 
all  the  points  at  issue;  hut  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  appear  to  be  favourable 

to 
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to  the  views  of  the  Abolitionists. 
Among  the  points  established  by  them 
are  the  continued  existence  of  a  Slave 
Trade  in  the  Mauritius:  also  the  in¬ 
disposition  of  the  Colonists  in  general 
to  the  adoption  of  those  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  and  earnestly  recommended 
from  the  Mother  Country;  and  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  which  the  slaves 
continue  to  experience  at  the  hands 
of  their  overseers. 

With  such  details  before  us  as  those 
which  are  quoted  and  referred  to  in 
this  pamphlet,  we  confess  that  we 
should  be  happy  to  see  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  abolished  to-morrow  ;  provided  its 
abolition  were  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  system  of  legal  govern¬ 
ment  by  moral  motives,  and  no  injury 
done  to  vested  interests.  It  is  obviously 
an  effect  of  slavery  to  degrade  the 
whites  equally  with  the  blacks.  Where- 
ever  it  exists,  the  passions  prevail  over 
reason  and  all  those  better  motives  to  ac¬ 
tion  which  oughtto  influence  mankind. 

The  postscri pt  is  an  abstract  of 
the  most  interesting  document  in  the 
series,  viz.  the  official  Minutes  of 
the  Fiscal  of  Berbice.  This  Colony 
contains  little  more  than  20,000  slaves, 
and  the  Fiscal’s  Report  embraces  a 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years,  viz. 
from  1819  to  1823  inclusive;  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  so  great  a 
mass  of  cruelty  as  is  here  exhibited, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have 
existed  in  so  limited  a  population,  and 
so  short  a  space  of  time. 

To  enumerate  in  the  briefest  man¬ 
ner  all  the  flagrant  cases  of  cruelty 
which  are  brought  to  light  by  these 
Minutes,  would  swell  out  our  Review 
to  too  great  a  length,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following: 

“  Minkie,  a  young  female,  cruelly  flogged, 
and  had  her  mouth  broken,  by  order  of  her 
owner  one  Jones,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  wished  to  part  with  her,  and 
money  enough  had  not  been  offered. — 181,9. 

“  Felix ,  compelled  to  allow  his  wife  to 
prostitute  herself  to  the  manager,  and  upon 
expressing  dissatisfaction,  he  and  his  wife 
subjected  to  severe  and  repeated  floggings. 
— 1822. 

“  Brutus ,  a  watchman,  flogged  for  not 
allowing  his  daughter  Peggy  to  be  deflower¬ 
ed  by  tne  manager,  the  poor  man  consider¬ 
ing  her  to  be  too  young. — 1819. 

Rosa,  a  pregnant  woman,  flogged  by  order 
of  Mr.  Grade  severely  with  the  whip  doubled. 
She  was  flogged  on  Friday ;  and  ou  Sunday, 
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after  a  severe  labour,  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child,  its  arm  broken,  and  one  eye  bruised 
and  sunk  in  the  head.  This  female  was  one 
of  a  gang  who  were  all  ordered  to  he  flogged 
together.  The  driver  remonstrated  against 
flogging  the  pregnant  woman,  but  in  vain. 
The  manager  exclaimed,  ‘  Never  mind,  flog 
her  till  the  blood  comes.’ — 1819. 

“  David,  a  poor  infirm  dropsical  negro, 
appears  to  have  suffered  dreadful  persecution 
from  Mrs.  Sanders,  his  owner,  between  1819 
and  1823.  On  the  latter  date  he  was 
flogged  for  alleged  idleness  not  only  in  the 
usual  way,  but  with  tamarind  rods  under  the 
soles  of  his  feet ;  because  he  lore  the  marks 
of  former  ‘punishments  so  very  evidently,  his 
buck  being  cut  up.’’ 

These  are  some  of  the  instances  of 
cruelty  of  peculiar  turpitude;  but  the 
whole  collection,  which  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  document  extends  to  82  folio  pages, 
closely  printed,  is  a  mass  of  oppression 
and  consequent  misery.  We  repeat 
that  we  should  be  most  happy  to  see 
the  system  annihilated, — persuaded  that 
while  human  nature  continues  as  it  is, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  really 
beneficial  modification  of  a  system  of 
slavery. 

The  fourth  article  contains  some  in¬ 
teresting  Tracts. — The  fifth  gives  a  dis¬ 
couraging  picture  of  West  Indian  so¬ 
ciety. 

So  far  as  these  Pamphlets  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  a  mild  and  moderate 
feeling  of  dislike  to  Colonial  Slavery, 
not,  as  we  have  observed,  incompati¬ 
ble  with  vested  rights,  we  have  no 
objection  to  promote  their  circulation 
and  success. 


86'.  The  Literary  Souvenir;  or,  Cabinet 
of  Poetry  and  Romance.  Edited  by 

Alaric  A.  Watts.  1826.  Hurst,  Ro¬ 
binson,  and  Co. 

THIS  brilliant  literary  bouquet  con¬ 
tains  upwards  of  80  original  Tales  and 
Poems  from  the  pens  of  Southey,  Mill- 
man,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Hemans, 
Montgomery,  Wiflen,  Hogg,  Galt,  Al¬ 
lan  Cunningham,  Clare,  Barton,  Bow¬ 
ring,  Dale,  Miss  Mitford,  L.  E.  L. 
Bowles,  Polwhele,  Delta,  Maturin, 
Sheridan,  WTangham,  Howitt;  the  au¬ 
thors  of  “  Gilbert  Earle,”  “  London 
in  the  Olden  Time/’  “The  Phantas¬ 
magoria,’’  “To-Day  in  Ireland,’’ and 
the  Editor  himself,  who  is  a  large  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  work.  The  Prose  Tales 
and  Sketches  are  fourteen  in  number. 

“  The  sale  of  six  thousand  copies  of  the 
Literary  Souvenir  for  1825  (says  Mr.  Watts 
in  his  Preface)  has  stimulated  my  publishers 

and 
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and  myself  to  produce  in  the  present  volume 
a  work  calculated  to  deserve,  if  not  to  se¬ 
cure,  a  still  more  extended  degree  of  patron¬ 
age.  It  would,  however,  be  disingenuous  in 
rue  to  lead  my  readers  to  expect  any  very 
material  improvement  hereafter,  the  lite¬ 
rary  contents  of  the  following  pages,  both 
prose  and  verse,  whether  anonymous  or 
avowed,  if  my  owd  trivial  contributions,  and 
some  two  or  three  articles  from  able,  but 
unknown  pens,  be  excepted,  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  at  my  instigation  by  a  host  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  age.  I  he  embellish¬ 
ments  too  have  been  executed,  as  will  be 
seen,  by  the  most  eminent  engravers  of  the 
day,  in  a  style  which,  as  it  regards  several  of 
them,  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  the  small  scale  to  which  they 
are  necessarily  restricted.” 

The  Literary  Souvenir  contains  ten 
engravings  by  Heath,  Goodall,  W . 
and  E.  Fintlen,  Rolls,  and  Thomson 
(the  six  most  eminent  engravers  of  the 
day)  from  designs  furnished  expressly 
for  the  work,  by  Leslie,  Newton,  Tur¬ 
ner,  Dewint,  Chauntry,  Wright,  &c. 

We  think  our  readers  will  admire 
the  following  specimens  of  the  Editor's 
own  Muse. 

MY  OWN  FI  RE- SIDE. 

Bv  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

At  ball,  or  concert,  rout,  or  play  ; 
Whilst,  far  from  Fashion’s  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes,  and  trappings  gay, 

I  while  the  wiutry  eve  away, — 

’Twixt  book  and  lute,  the  hours  divide ; 
And  marvel  how  l  e’er  could  stray 
From  thee — my  own  Fire-side  ! 

My  own  Fire-side  !  Those  simple  wmrds 
Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 
Awaken  feeling’s  tend’rest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes  ! 

What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide, 

Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own — my  own  Fire-side  ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now ; 

A  small,  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine  ; 

I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  thine  ! 

A  babe,  whose  beauty’s  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother’s  eyes  doth  hide ; — 
Where  may  Love  seek  a  fitter  shrine. 

Than  thou — my  own  Fire-side! 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth  ; 

It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more. 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth  ; — 
To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth  i 
Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide, 

It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 
That  glads — my  own  I'ire-tfide  ! 


My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world’s  passion,  strife,  and  care  ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform, 
Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 

There,  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair, 

Wrath,  Malice,  Envy,  Strife,  or  Pride, 
Have  never  made  their  hated  lair, 

By  thee — my  own  Fire-side  ! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring, 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude  ; 
Where  life’s  vexations  lose  their  sting; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued  ; 

And  Peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then,  let  the  pampered  fool  deride  ; 

I’ll  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 
To  thee — my  own  Fire-side  ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities  ! 

Fair  scene  of  home’s  unsullied  joys  ! 

To  thee  my  burtliened  spirit  fiies, 

When  fortune  frowns,  or  care  annoys  : 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried  ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world’s  tinsel  toys 
To  thee — my  own  Fire-side  ! 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 

Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 
To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary  ; 

Whate’er  my  future  years  may  be  ; 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide  ; 

Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me 
My  own — my  own  Fire-side! 

THE  BACHELOR’S  DILEMMA. 

By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

By  all  the  brightsaints  in  the  Missal  ofLovc, 
They  are  both  so  intensely,  bewitchingly 
fair,  .  [reprove, 

That,  let  Folly  look  solemn,  and  Wisdom 
I  can’t  make  up  my  mind  which  to  choose 
of  the  pair ! 

There  is  Fanny,  whose  eye  is  as  blue  and  as 
bright  [noontide  array  ; 

As  the  depths  of  Spring  skies  in  their 
Whose  every  fair  feature  is  gleaming  iu  light, 
Like  the  ripple  of  waves  on  a  sunshiny 
day  : 

Whose  form,  like  the  willow,  so  slender  and 
lithe,  [and  grace  ; 

Has  a  thousand  wild  motions  of  lightness 
Whose  heart,  as  a  bird’s,  ever  buoyant  and 
blithe,  [from  her  face. 

Is  the  home  of  the  sweetness  that  breathes 

There  is  Helen,  more  stately  of  gesture  and 
mien,  [shroud; 

Whose  beauty  a  world  of  dark  ringlets  en- 
With  a  black  regal  eye,  and  the  step  of  a 
queen,  [from  a  cloud.. 

And  a  brow,  like  the  moon  breaking  bright 

With  a  bosom,  whose  chords  are  so  tenderly 
strung,  [its  sighs  ; 

That  a  word,  nay,  a  look,  oft  will  waken 
With  a  face,  like  the  heart-searching  tones 
of  her  tongue,  [and  wise, 

hull  of  music  that  charms  both  the  simple 

In 
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In  my  moments  of  mirth,  amid  glitter  and 
glee,  [est  of  any, 

When  the  soul  takes  the  hue  that  is  bright- 
From  her  sister's  enchantment  my  sijirit  is 
free,  [Fanny  1 

And  the  bumper  I  crown  is  a  bumper  to 

But,  when  shadows  come  o’er  me  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  grief,  [is  swelling, 

And  mv  heart  with  a  host  of  wild  fancies 
From  the  blaze  of  her  brightness  1  turn  for 
relief,  [of  Helen  ! 

To  the  pensive  and  peace-breathing  beauty 

And  when  sorrow  and  joy  are  so  blended 
together,  [as  loth  ; 

That  to  weep  I’m  unwilling,  to  smile  am 
When  the  beam  may  be  kicked  by  the  weight 
of  a  feather  ;  [them  both  ! 

I  would  fain  keep  it  even — by  wedding 

But  since  I  must  fix  or  on  black  eyes  or  blue, 
Quickly  make  up  my  mind  ’twixt  a  Grace 
and  a  Muse  ; 

Pr’ythee,  Venus,  instruct  me  that  course  to 
pursue  [zled  to  choose  1” 

Which  even  Paris  himself  had  been  puz- 

Thus  murmur’d  a  Bard — predetermined  to 
marry,  [Grace, 

But  so  equally  charm’d  by  a  Muse  and  a 
That  though  one  of  his  suits  might  be 
doomed  to  miscarry,  [its  place  ! 

He’d  another  he  straight  could  prefer  in 

So,  trusting  that  “  Fortune  would  favour  the 
brave,”  [said  him  nay  ; 

He  asked  each  in  her  turn,  but  they  both 
Lively  Fanny  declared  he  was  somewhat  too 
grave,  [too  gay  ! 

And  Saint  Helen  pronounced  him  a  Utile 

May  so  awful  a  fate  bid  young  poets  beware 
How  they  sport  with  their  hopes  ’till  they 
darken  and  wither;  [to  a  pair. 

For  who  thus  dares  presume  to  make  love 
May  be  certain  he’ll  ne’er  be  accepted  by 
either ! 

87.  Forget  Me  Not,  a  Christmas  or  New 
Year  s  Present  for  1826.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  may  be  styled 
(as  our  Gallic  neighbours  would  say) 
the  principal  hijoutier  of  his  day  ;  and 
the  exquisite  bijou,  which  he  has  now 
presented  to  the  public  entitles  him  to 
our  highest  commendation.  This  is 
the  fourth  annual  offering,  intended  as 
n.  tribute  of  esteem  and  friendship  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  it  even  surpasses,  in  the  richness 
of  its  designs,  and  the  elegance  of  its 
lout- ensemble,  all  its  predecessors.  The 
Engravings  are  fourteen  in  number, 
executed,  in  the  first  style,  by  Heath, 
Courbouid,  Le  Keux,  Finden,  &c., 
and  designed  by  YVestall,  Pugin,  and 
other  eminent  artists.  The  figure  of 


Contemplation,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  perfect  gem.  The 
Cottage  Door  presents  a  chef- 
d’oeuvre  of  rustic  simplicity  ;  and  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  by  its  admirable 
perspective  effect,  is  like  reality  itself. 

The  literary  department  is  of  a  light 
nature,  and  precisely  calculated  for 
what  it  was  intended — the  amusement 
of  the  ladies.  The  poetry  is  of  the 
first  order,  having  been  contributed  by 
some  of  the  most  popular  writers.  We 
shall  present  the  following  pleasing 
specimens. 

Stanzas.  By  Henry  Neele. 

Suns  will  set,  and  moons  will  wane, 

Yet  they  rise  and  wax  again ; 

Trees,  that  winter’s  storms  subdue. 

Their  leafy  livery  renew; 

Ebb  and  flow  is  ocean’s  lot ; 

But  man  lies  down  and  rises  not, 

Heav’n  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

Ere  shall  wake  his  slumbering  clay. 

Vessels  but  to  havens  steer  ; 

Paths  denote  a  resting  near; 

Rivers  flow  into  the  main  ; 

Ice-falls  rest  upon  the  plain. 

The  final  end  of  all  is  known ; 

Man  to  darkness  goes  alone  ; 

Cloud,  and  doubt  and  mystery, 

Hide  his  future  destiny. 

Nile,  whose  waves  their  bound’ries  burst. 
Slakes  the  torrid  deserts  thirst; 

Dew,  descending  on  the  hills, 

Life  in  Nature’s  veins  instils; 

Show’rs,  that  on  the  parch’d  meads  fall. 
Their  faded  loveliness  recall ; 

Man  alone  sheds  tears  of  pain, 

Weeps,  but  ever  weeps  in  vain  i 

Remonstrance. 

Addressed  to  the  Writer  of  the  preceding 
Stanzas. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Forget  Me  Not. 

Christian  minstrel,  sing’st  thou  so  ? 

Is  Man  born  but  to  grief  and  woe  ? 

Doth  he  alone  shed  tears  of  pain  ? 

Weep,  and  ever  weep  in  vain  ? 

Hid  is  his  future  destiny 
In  cloud,  and  doubt,  and  mystery  ? 

Far  better  then,  indeed,  had  Man 
Perish’d  ere  his  brief  race  began  ; 

Better  he  ne’er  had  seen  the  day, 

Nor  felt  the  sun’s  enlivening  ray, 

Nor  learnt  the  charms  divine  to  trace 
That  bloom  on  Nature’s  lovely  face  ! 

But  can  it  be  ? — And  when  this  clay 
Or  soon  or  later  must  decay, 

Shall  Reason’s  torch,  shall  Genius’  fire. 
Love,  Friendship,  Charity,  expire? 

Shall  all  those  high  imaginings 
Which  raise  us  far  ’bove  earthly  things — 
Those  lofty  hopes,  which  seek  the  skies — 
That  Mind,  which  through  Creation  flies  ; 

Plunges 
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Plunges  to  Ocean’s  depths  ;  explores 
With  daring  ken  Earth’s  hidden  stores; 
Which  scales  the  heavens,  and  measures 
'  there 

The  glorious  planets’  vast  career ; 

Aud,  bounding  on  through  realms  untrod 
By  mortal  foot,  ascends  to  God — 

These  —  shall  these  perish  ?  —  Wherefore 
then, 

Minstrel,  were  they  given  to  men. 

What  though  the  body  sink  to  rest, 

Like  weary  babe  ou  nurse’s  breast, 

And  to  its  kindred  dust  return, 

There  lives  a  spark  which  still  shall  burn. 
Nor  can  this  spark,  howe’er  defin’d, 

Psyche,  or  spirit,  soul  or  mind, 

Offspring  of  an  eternal  sire, 

Like  things  of  grovelling  dust  expire. 

Then,  Christian  minstrel,  sing  not  so, 

Man  is  not  born  to  gloom  and  woe  ; 

Sure  as  he  lies  down  he  shall  rise, 

And  gain  his.  proper  home — the  skies  ; 

And  though  he  here  shed  tears  of  pain. 

He  shall  not  ever  weep  in  vain, 

A  friend  of  Virtue’s  endless  meed. 

He  walks  the  path  by  Heaven  decreed, 
Chedr’d  Uy  his  glorious  destiny — 

Life,  light,  and  immortality. 


38.  Friendship's  Offering,  for  1 826.  Lup* 
ton  Relfe. 

THE  spirit  of  competition  amongst 
these  rival  publications  ensures  so 
much  excellence  in  their  execution, 
that  we  know  not  which  to  prefer. 
“  Friendship’s  Offering”  has  only  re¬ 
cently  come  into  the  hands  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  Editor,  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey,  author 
of  “  Australasia,”  and  he  has  entirely 
changed  its  character  and  plan,  both 
evidently  for  the  better,  as  he  has 
been  enabled  to  admit  a  greater  variety 
of  articles  from  writers  of  no  mean 
fame.  The  Editor  has  himself  fur¬ 
nished  him  nine  poems  ;  others  have 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr. 
Jerdan,  L.  E.  L.  Bernard  Barton, 
Washington  Irving,  Horatio  Smith, 
&c.  Four  new  Poems  by  the  author 
of  “The  Seasons,”  are  inserted  from 
the  originals  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy 
of  the  embellishments.  They  are  en¬ 
graved  by  Finden,  Fry,  and  Thom¬ 
son,  &jc.  ;  but  the  View  of  Rouen 
we  consider  a  failure.  “Country  and 
Town”  are  well  contrasted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  by  Mr.  Horatio  Smith; 

Horrid,  in  country  shades  to  dwell! 

One,  positively,  might  as  well 

Be  buried  in  the  quarries; 


No  earthly  object  to  be  seen 
But  cows  and  geese  upon  the  green, 

As  sung  by'Captain  Morris  ! 

One’s  mop’d  to  death  with  cawing  crows, 
Or  silent  fields  ;  and  as  fi>r  beaux, 

One’s  optics  it  surprises 
To  see  a  decent  animal, 

Unless  at  some  half-yearly  ball. 

That  graces  the  assizes. 

O  !  the  unutterable  bliss 
Of  changing  such  a  wilderness 
For  Emdon’s  endless  frolic  1 
Where  concerts,  operas,  dances,  plays, 
Chase,  from  the  cheerful  nights  and  days. 
All  vapours  melancholic  ! 

There,  every  hour  its  tribute  brings  ; 

The  future  comes  on  golden  wings, 

Some  new  delight  to  tender ; 

And  life, — depriv’d  of  all  alloy, — 

Is  one  unceasing  round  of  joy, 

Festivity  and  splendour. 

So  cries  the  rural  nymph  !  while  they. 
The  wearied,  disappointed  prey 
Of  London’s  heartless  riot. 

Sick  of  the  hollow  joys  it  yields, 

Gladly,  withdraw  to  groves  and  fields, 

In  search  of  peace  and  quiet. 

O  !  happiness  ! — in  vain  we  chase 
Thy  shadow,  and  attempt  to  trace 
Its  ever-changing  dances ; 

Like  the  horizon’s  line,  thou  art 
Seen  on  all  sides, — but  sure  to  start 
From  every  one’s  advances  1 


89-  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  on  the 
Humanity  and  Policy  of  fanning  a  Na¬ 
tional  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of 
Lives  and  Property  from  Shipwreck.  By 
Sir  William  Hillary,  Bart.  Author  qf  a 
“  Plan  for  the  Construction  of  a  Slmm 
Life  Boat ,  and  for  the  extinguishment  of 
Fire  at  Sea,  Suggestions  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Embellishment,  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,  and  a  Sketch  of  Ireland  in  1824.” 

8 vo.  pp.  63.  third  edit. 1 

IF  it  were  not  for  rocks  and  shores, 
against  which  the  sea  breaks  a  vessel, 
like  a  mere  egg-shell,  we  are  satisfied 
that  ships  might  be  constructed,  which, 
if  there  were  sea-room,  would  baffle 
the  violence  of  storms.  Many  modes 
of  escape,  when  a  ship  is  on  shore, 
might  also  be  devised,  by  taking,  as 
experiments,  the  accidental  means  by 
which  many  have  saved  themselves, 
and  improving  upon  them.  .  The  in¬ 
stitution  formed  by  the  generous  ex-, 
ertions  of  the  Honourable  Baronet,, 
has  the  object  of  inviting  ingenuity  to  » 
exert  itself,  in  this  way  of  preserving 
life,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 

90.  The 
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90.  The  Life  of  John  Sharp,  D.  D.  Lorcj, 
.■frchbifhpp  o/"  York.  To  which  are  added, 
Select ,  Original ,  and  Copies  cf  Original 
Papers  in  three  appendixes.  Collected 
from  his  Diary ,  Letters ,  and  several  other 
authentic  testimonies.  Bij  his  son,  Thomas 
Sharp,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  Prebendary  of  \ ork,  Durham, 
aradSouthwell,  Rector o/'Rothbury.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Newcome,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Shenlev,  Herts,  and  Picar  ^Tottenham, 
Middlesex.  2  vols.  8 vo. 


THE  following  short  pedigree  will 
announce  the  descent  of  the  Archbi¬ 
shop  : 


Thomas  Sharp, : 
of  Bradford,  co. 
York,  Dry- 
Salter. 


:Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Weddall,  of  Wid- 
dington,  co.  York. 


John,  the  Archbishop, ^Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
bom  at  Bradford, Feb.  —  Palmer, ofWin- 

16,  1644.  thorp,  co.  Line. 


Thomas  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  North — p 
umberland,  living  1753. 


John,  Archdeacon  William,  of  Granville 
of  Northumber-  Fulham,  Sharp, 
land.  Surgeon. 


M  rs.  Andrew-Boult  Sharp,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew-Boult  Sharp,  of  Barn- 
borough  in  Northumberland,  and 
daughter  to  Mrs.  Sharp,  of  Clare  Hall, 
Hertfordshire,  is  now  the  sole  heiress 
of  both  the  name  and  blood  of  Sharp, 
being  niece  to  John  Sharp  the  Arch¬ 
deacon,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
the  Archbishop. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Or.  Sharp 
were  of  opposite  political  and  religious 
opinions.  The  father  was  a  Puritan 
and  Parliamentarian  ;  the  mother  a 
Loyalist,  and  friendly  to  the  Liturgy. 
They  had  the  good  sense  not  to  let 
their  respective  creeds  destroy  their 
private  peace,  and  the  son  acquired  be¬ 
nefit  from  both.  From  the  father  he 
derived  devout  habits,  rigid  Calvinist ic 
predestinarianism  (which  he  afterwards 
shook  off),  and  the  habit  of  writing 
short  hand,  “  in  order  to  take  down  in 
notes’’  the  preachments  of  those  times. 
His  mother  imbued  his  mind  with  a 
love  for  the  letter  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
monarchical  principles.  He  was  sent 
to  school  at  Bradford,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  admitted,  on  April  26,  10’6(),  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Besi  des 
the  usual  course  of  reading,  he  studied 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
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Botany.  In  l()(i3  he  began  upon  books 
in  pivUiity,  and  applied  niuiself  closely 
to  Dr.  Li  gilt  foot’s  Harmony,  and  Gro- 
tius  upon  the  Gospels,  the  advantage 
of  which,  especially  the  latter,  he  often 
afterwards  acknowledged.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  a  scholarship  in  his  fourth  year,  but 
was  disappointed  of  a  fellowship,  the 
prospect  of  which  however  had  pre¬ 
viously  led  him  to  the  hard  study  of 
the  Greek  Poets. 

Though  disappointed  of  a  fellow¬ 
ship,  “  his  graceful,  distinct,  and  proper 
manner  of  reading  the  lessons  out  of 
Scripture,  in  the  College  Chapel,  while 
he  was  B.  A.’’ gained  him  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  a  great  di¬ 
vine  and  philosopher.  He  accordingly 
recommended  him  to  Sir  Heneuge 
Finch,  then  Solicitor  General,  as  his 
domestic  Chaplain  and  tutor  to  his 
sons.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all 
his  future  preferments ;  for  Sir  Heneage 
procured  for  him  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Berks,  at  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age;  and  when  he  became  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  gave  him  a  prebend  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  the  living  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  Exchange,  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  resigned  for  that  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields.  Soon  after  which  he 
married. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  the 
Bigot  in  \6So,  he  was  appointed  Chap¬ 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty  ;  but 
in  1 686  incurred  (he  Royal  displeasure 
for- treating  upon  some  points  in  the 
Romish  controversy  in  the  pulpit.  A 
curious  result  attended  this  affair.  The 
Bishop  of  London  refusing  to  suspend 
the  Doctor,  was  himself  suspended  in¬ 
stead,  for  that  very  refusal.  The 
Romish  Priests  tampering  with  his 
(Sharp’s)  parishioners,  lie  properly  ex¬ 
posed  the  errors  of  their  Church,  and 
the  priests  in  revenge  libelled  him 
with  the  basest  misrepresentations. 
These  brought  upon  him  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  sedition,  treason,  and  rebellion, 
and  James  wrote  to  the  poor  Bishop  of 
London  to  suspend  him.  However, 
“  the  silencing  the  Doctor  was  not  so 
much  the  tiling  intended,  as  to  get  a 
handle  against  the  unfortunate  Bishop, 
who  was  soon  after  cited  before  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commission.  Oddly  enough, 
a  man  remarkable  for  the  fewness  of 
his  good  actions,  Lord  Chancellor  Jef¬ 
feries,  was  very  civil  to  him,  and  (the 
Bishop  of  London  being  safe  in  the 
trap)  advised  Dr.  Sharp  to  petition  the 
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King  for  restoration  to  the  exercise  of 
hij  function.  We  doubt  not  but  his 
motives  were  good  in  this  petition,  for 
after  his  resumption  of  duty,  he  op¬ 
posed  Popery,  and  refused  to  read  the 
-King’s  declaration.  When  the  mine 
exploded  (the  bloodless  gunpowder  plot 
which  blew  up  the  Papists  in  their 
turn),  the  Doctor  made  a  kind  visit  to 
the  e'x-Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies,  then 
in  the  Tower. 

“  My  Lord  was  not  a  little  surprized  at 
his  constancy,  as  appears  by  bis  salutation 
of  him  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  room, 
in  these  words  :  ‘  IV hat,  dare  you  oicn  me 
now  ¥  The  Doctor  seeing  his  condition 
judged  he  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  being  serviceable  to  his  Lordship,  as  a 
Divine,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  be  so ;  and 
freely  expostulated  with  him  upon  his  public 
actions,  and  particularly  the  affair  in  the 
West.  To  which  last  charge  his  Lordship 
returned  this  answer,  ‘  that  he  had  clone 
nothing  in  that  affair  without  the  advice 

and  concurrence  of  . ’  ‘Who  now,’ 

said  he,  ‘  is  the  darling  of  the  people.’  His 
Lordship  further  complained  much  of  the 
reports  that  went  about  concerning  him, 
articularly  that  of  his  giving  himself  up  to 
ard  drinking  in  his  confinement ;  which  he 
declared  was  grounded  upon  nothing  more 
than  his  present  seasonable  use  of  punch  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  of  stone  or  gravel,  un¬ 
der  which  he  then  laboured.”  P.  97. 

There  might  be  no  keeping  out  of 
scrapes  in  those  times,  but  there  is  no 


reasonable  excuse  foe  Dr.  Sharp  in 
the  following  incident.  After  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  James,  he  preached  before 
the  House  of  Commons  a  sermon 
written  in  the  lime  of  King  Charles, 
and  in  it  prayed  for  King  James,  and 
against  the  deposition  of  Kings.  How¬ 
ever,  the  blunder  was  forgotten  ;  he 
gained  favour  with  King  William,  and 
was  made  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Upon 
the  deprivation  of  the  non-conforming 
Bishops,  he  nobly  refused  to  fill  one  of 
the  vacated  sees  (because  be  thought 
they  could  not  be  legally  ejected), 
which  rejection  was  ascribed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  to  a  principle,  “  which  did  not 
recommend  him  to  his  Majesty,  who 
was  not  a  little  disgusted.”  ' 

l)r.  Sharp,  by  his  interest  with  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham,  had  however 
procured  for  Tillotson,  in  former  limes, 
a  Besidentiaryship  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
rendered  him  other  services.  The 
closest  intimacy  had  subsisted  between 
them  ;  and  Tillotson,  who  was  grieved 
at  his  friend’s  refusal,  of  a  bishoprick, 
laid  a  scheme  for  raising  him  (Dean 
Sharp)  to  the  arehiepiscopal  see  of 
York,  when  it  became  vacant.  This, 
Tillotson  said,  was  an  expedient  of  his 
to  take  off  the  King’s  displeasure,  as 
that  would  be  done  by  his  promising  to 
take  the  see.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
this.  Archbishop  Lampfagh  died,  and 
Dr.  Sharp  succeeded  him. 
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Present  State  of  Literature. 

Continued  from  p.  854. 

Annual  Publications  have  recently 
started  into  life  and  vigour  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  birth  of 
twopenny  works.  Some  of  the  graver  class 
indeed  were  still  in  existence  when  Mr. 
Ackermann  commenced  his  “  Forget  me 
Not;”  but  in  general  they  had  fallen  be¬ 
hind,  and  become  obscure.  The  summons 
of  Ackermann  recalled  Annuals  to  fresh 
life,  and  since  then  every  year  has  added  two 
or  three  new  ones  to  the  list,  under  the 
titles  of  “  Friendship’s  Offering  “  The 
Graces”  (now  “  The  Literary  Souvenir”)  ; 
“  Remember  Me,”  &c.  &c.  Two  new  ones 
have  been  already  announced  for  November, 
one  of  a  religious  cast,  the  other  on  the 
usual  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  em¬ 
bed. shments,  but  to  he  published  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  entitled  “  Janus.”  Of  all  this 
class  the  “  Forget  Me  Not”  and  “  Lite¬ 
rary  Souvenir”  claim  the  pre-eminence  both 
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in  plates  and  contents.  “  Friendship’s 
Offering”  also  is  very  creditable  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Public  Journals,”  edited  hy  Westmacott,  of 
“  Gazette  of  Fashion  and  English  Spy”  no¬ 
toriety,  consists  of  selections  from  the  peri¬ 
odical  publications  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  deserving  of  patronage,  although  infi¬ 
nitely  inferior  to  what  it  might  be  in  able 
hands.  To  introduce  Geoffrey  Crayon’s 
“  Bold  Dragoon,”  it  is  foolishly  extracted 
from  “  The  News  of  Literature  and  Fashion1” 
Some  ancient  jokes  are  likewise  quoted  from 
the  holes  and  corners  of  the  newspapers 
into  which  they  have  crept.  En  passant , 
the  story  of  “  The  Ghost”  in  Jackson’s 
Four  Ages,  copied,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  into  at  least  a  dozen  works,  and  from 
thence  into  a  dozen  others,  was  latelv  in¬ 
serted  in  a  morning  paper,  wiffi  an  obser¬ 
vation  at  the  end,  that  the  story  was  good, 
and  though  it  had  not  hitherto  appeared  in 
print,  was  worthy  of  preservation;  •  “  Oh 
face  of  triple  brass  !”  '  •  ‘5f’* 
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As  it  would  be  wholly  useless  and  unen¬ 
tertaining  to  comment  on  the  heaps  of 
Diaries,  Almanacks,  Pocket-books,  &c. 
which  annually  spring  from  the  fertile  hot¬ 
beds  of  Messrs.  Poole  and  Marshall,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to 

Weekly  Reviews.  Of  these  “  The 
Literary  Gazette”  is  the  principal.  The 
extent  of  its  literary  information,  and  the 
many  works  it  notices,  are  its  principal  sup¬ 
port.  “  The  Literary  Chronicle”  follows, 

-  and  enjoys  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  ap- 
planse.  “  The  News  of  Literature  and 
Fashion”  is  somewhat  of  a  different  cast, 
as  the  beau  monde  is  the  principal  subject 
of  its  articles.  An  attempt  was  made  a  little 
time  ago  to  establish  another,  entitled  “The 
Phoenix.”  Amongst  the  defunct  works  of 
this  sort  are  “The  Literary  Journal”  and 
“The  Literary  Register.” 

Stage  Antiquities.  “  Researches  on 
the  Costume  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
Shakespeare’s  Plays,”  have  appeared  for 
some  months.  The  undertaking  is  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  author  is  Planche,  the  dra¬ 
matist.  The  illustrations  are  not  surpass¬ 
ingly  excellent. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence.  Six  thick 
volumes  on  the  plan  of  the  “  Causes  Celk- 
bres,”  and  under  the  title  of  44  Celebrated 
Trials,”  have  recently  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
man  of  ability  does  not  devote  himself  to 
such  a  work.  The  present  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  the  expectations  it  caused,  and  does 
no  honour  to  the  editor. 

Anecdotal  Literature  is  at  present  in 
all  its  glory,  as  volumes  of  it  are  almost 
daily  published  by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Lacy; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  after  the 
great  success  of  44  The  Percy  Anecdotes,” 
which  has,  luckily,  not  glutted  the  market. 
The  latter  are  now  reprinting  by  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Memoirs  are  at  present  scarce  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  ;  although  the  French  pos¬ 
sess  them  in  abundance.  Those  of  Madame 
Genlis  are  translating  as  the  volumes  come 
acposs  the  channel ;  but  they  excite  no 
great  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that  many  inter¬ 
esting  French  works  are  not  44  done  into 
English.”  Barantes’  44  Dues  de  Bour¬ 
gogne”  is  worthy  of  ther  honour.  Mazure’s 
“Revolution  de  1688,”  and  the  “Thea¬ 
tre  de  Clara  Gazul,”  are  announced. 

Shakspf.rian  Literature  is,  as  usual, 
highly  cultivated.  A  new  edition  has  lately 
appeared,  which  contains  all  his  plays  and 
poems,  a  life,  accounts  of  all  the  novels 
and  other  sources  from  which  the  plots  of 
his  dramas  have  been  taken,  with  their  chro¬ 
nological  order  —  a  dissertation  on  his 
clowas  and  fools  —  an  account  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  contemporaries — a  description  of  the 
.  theatre  in  his  time  (with  plates) — lives  of 
the  original  actors  in  his  plays,  and  of  the 
.  I'erformers  who  hare  since  distinguished 
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themselves  in  his  eharaeters  (with  copper¬ 
plate  portraits) — an  account  of  the  Shak- 
sperian  reliques,  the  original  dedication  and 
verses  to  the  Players’  Edition,  the  com¬ 
mendatory  verses,  Dr.  Johnson’s  preface, 
notes,  &c.  A  new  edition  by  the  Rev. 
William  Harness,  in  eight  volumes,  is  also 
announced. 

The  Arts  and  Manufactures  ore  about 
to  be  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  work  hy 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  which,  in  shilling  weekly 
numbers,  will  occupy  four  years  in  publica¬ 
tion  !  Numerous  engravers  (amounting  to 
more  than  fifty)  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  on  this  work,  which  is  to  appear  in 
January.  A  publication  now  defunct,  enti¬ 
tled  44  The  Circulator,”  paid  some  attention 
to  this  subject.  At  present  there  is  no 
work  which  does  so  in  particular,  with  the 
exception  of  “  The  Trades”  and  44  The 
Mechanics”  Newspapers. 

The  Newspapers  are  too  important  a 
subject  to  be  entered  upon  at  present.  It 
may  however  be  mentioned,  that  new  ones 
have  been  commenced,  one  of  which  was  on 
a  singular  plan,  being  supported  entirely  by 
advertisements,  and  distributed  gratis  to  the 
public.  The  late  Act  respecting  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  publication  gave  it  a  check,  by 
imposing  a  stamp  on  it ;  but  it  still  conti¬ 
nues  its  existence. 


Ready  for  Pullicalion. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  two  large  volumes  octavo.  By  Henry 
Soames,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Shelley,  in  Essex. 

A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Frederic  Schleiermacher ;  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Translator,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the 
Origin  of  the  three  First  Gospels  since 
Bishop  Marsh’s  Dissertations. 

The  Holy  Inquisition,  being  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Statement  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  De¬ 
cline,  and  Fall  of  that  infamous  Tribunal. 
Originally  written  in  Latin,  by  Philip  A. 
Limborch,  D.  D.  ;  re-modelled  and  en¬ 
larged  by  C.  Mackenzie. 

The  Reign  of  Terror ;  containing  a  col¬ 
lection  of  authentic  narratives,  by  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  of  the  horrors  committed  by  the 
Revolutionary  Government  of  France  under 
Marat  and  Robespierre. 

The  History  of  Lymington  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  ;  with  a  brief  Account 
of  its  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Pro¬ 
ductions,  &c.  &c.  By  David  Garrow,  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Tavern  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences  of 
the  Origin  of  Signs,  Clubs,  Coffee-houses, 
&c.  8tc,  Intended  :  as  a  Lounge-book  for 
Londoners.and  their  Country  Cousins. 

Early  Metrical  Tales,  including  the  His- 
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tory  of  Sir  Egeir,  Sir  Gryuid,  nnd  Sir  Gray 
Steil.  . .  .  t 

Disquisitions  upon  tbe  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  and  their  probable  Connexion  with 
the  Shows  of  tbe  lileusinian  and  other  Mys¬ 
teries.  Bv  James  Christie,  a  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

An  History  of  tbe  Roman  Emperors, 
from  Augustus  to  the  last  Constantine.  By 
Mr.  C.  A.  Elton. 

Murray’s  (Hugh,  F.R.S.E.)  Narrative 
of  the  Settlement  and  Present  State  of  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  New  Holland,  and  the 
Coasts  and  Islands  of  Australia.  Also  His¬ 
tory  of  Greenland  and  the  Whale  Fishery, 
and  of  the  Northern  Voyages  of  Discovery. 

History  of  British  India,  and  of  tbe  Com¬ 
merce  of  Europe  with  the  Eastern  Nations. 
3  vols. 

Biographv  of  distinguished  Individuals 
who  have  contributed  to  modern  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce. 

History  of  the  Discovery,  Revolutions, 
and  Present  State,  Political  and  Commer¬ 
cial,  of  the  Continent  of  America. 

Memoirs  of  Alexander  Murray,  D.  I)., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Original  Corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  Biographical  Notice  by 
Sir  Henry  Moncrief  Wellwood,  Bart. 

The  English  Gentleman’s  Library  Ma¬ 
nual  ;  or  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  useful 
modern  Books  in  British  and  Foreign  lite¬ 
rature,  with  biographical,  literarv,  and  cri¬ 
tical  notices.  By  William  Goodhugh. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison’s  Parting  Me¬ 
morial,  consisting  of  discourses  written  and 
preached  In  China,  at  Singapore,  on  board 
ship  at  sea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  England. 

An  Historical  Romance,  entitled  De 
Foix,  or  bketclies  of  the  Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  Mrs. 
Bray,  late  Mrs.  Charles  Stothard,  author  of 
a  Tour  in  Normandy,  Britan ny,  &c.  Sic. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Kirby 
and  Spence’s  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Sketches  of  the 
Character,  Manners,  and  the  Present  State 
of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  By  CoL 
David  Stewart. 

Christmas  Tales  for  1825.  To  he  conti¬ 
nued  annually.  Partly  original  and  partly 
translated  from  foreign  writers  of  eminence. 
Also,  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Franck,  a  portion  of  which  appeared  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Forget 
Me  Not- 

Gems  of  ATt,  Part  VI.  which  completes 
the  first  volume,  containing  30  plates,  en¬ 
graved  from  picture*  of  acknowledged  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Beauties  of  Claude  Lorraine,  Fait  I. 
foiHaining  12  plates  :  t«  be  complete  ii« 
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Two  Parts,  Consisting  Landscapes  by 

Claude. 

November  Nights,  being  a  Series  of 
Tales,  &c.  for  Winter  Evenings.  By  the 
Author  of  Warreniana. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

Mr.  CuADOCK  S  Volume  of  Literary  and 
Miscellaneous  Memoirs  is  printed.  A  copy 
of  it  has  been  presented  at  the  Castle  Palace, 
Windsor,  and  Mr.  C.  has  been  most  graci¬ 
ously  hououred  by  the  permission  of  dedi¬ 
cating  the  Work  to  his  Majesty;  no  copy  is 
intended  to  be  sold,  certainly  not  at  pre¬ 
sent.  A  short  Appendix  remains  yet  in¬ 
complete,  merely  from  a  continuation  of  the 
severe  indisposition  of  the  Author. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  have  generally  been  regarded  as  simi¬ 
lar  in  styles,  dates,  and  general  features  to 
those  of  England ;  and  from  the  recent 
publications  of  Cotman  and  Turner,  as 
well  as  from  drawings  and  French  works,  we 
find  there  are  many  analogies  and  coinci¬ 
dences.  The  evidence  already  before  the 
publick,  and  the  illustrations  now  in  the 
progress  of  publication  from  the  drawings  of 
M.  Pugin,  will  soon  enable  us  to  draw  very 
satisfactory  conclusions,  and  obtain  accu¬ 
rate  information  respecting  the  national  and 
provincial  architecture  of  that  department  of 
France.  The  latter  gentleman,  with  five  of 
his  pupils,  has  spent  the  last  seven  or  eight 
weeks  in  Normandy,  and  is  recently  re*, 
turned  with  a  mass  of  architectural  sketches 
and  measurements,  aud  has  likewise  brought 
home  a  series'  of  very  interesting  casts  of 
Capitals,  bases,  figures,  canopies,  sculpture, 
&c.  from  some  of  the  buildings  at  Rougn, 
Caen,  &c.  No.  II.  of  his  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy,  is  paepaiing  for 
publication. 

The  State  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in 
German)  *,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  M.  A.  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  and  Vicar  of  Horsham,  Sussex. 

The  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Baker’s  His¬ 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  North’- 
ampton,  containing  the  Hundreds  of  Fawsley 
and  Chippiug  Wardou,  is  in  great  forward¬ 
ness,  and  may  be  expected  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas. 

South  Yorkshire. — The  History  and  To* 
pography  of  the  L)eanery  of  Doncaster.  By 
the  Rev  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  Author 
of  the  History  of  H:dlamsh;re.  \\  itbiu  the 
Deanery  are  contained  aliout  60  Parishes. 
It  comprehends  the  Wapentakes  of  Straf¬ 
ford  ami  StairoroAs,  with  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Waj^entake  of  Osgodcross. 

Mr.  H.  Lytton  Bulwer’s  Work  o* 
Greece,  entitled.  An  Autumn  in  Greece.  it» 
the  year  18M-;  cooLpri.-ing  sketches  of  the 
Clmracter,  Customs,  aud  bceuery  of  the 
Country  ,*  with  a  View  of  its  pi  event  c  Tun*! 
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State.  In'  letters  addressed  to  Charles 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq. 

Original  Letters  and  Papers,  written  by 
Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Uniform  with  the  8vo. 
editions  of  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  Also  a  Series  of  Original  Manu¬ 
script  Note  Books  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

A  posthumous  Romance,  by  Ann  Rad- 
oliffe,  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
ike. 

Engraved  Specimens  of  Ancient  Arms  and 
Armour,  from  the  justly  admired  Collection 
of  Llewelyn  Meyrick,  Esq.  LL.B.  and  E.S.A. 
after  the  Drawings  and  with  the  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Meyrick.  By  Joseph  Skelton, 
F.S.A.  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Oxford¬ 
shire.  < 

Four  Volumes  of  Sermons  by  Dr.  Dod¬ 
dridge,  left  by  his  will  to  the  late  William 
Orton,  with  a  desire  that  they  should  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Doctor’s 
family. 

A  new  Selection  of  Sacred  Music.  By 
M-  F.  Lemare. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  the  New  Translation 
of  tire  Bible,  from  the  original  Hebrew 
Text  only.  By  John  Bellamy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Family; 
with  the  duties  and  advantages  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  that  singular  Constitution.  By  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Anderson. 

Etymons  of  English  Words.  By  John 
Thompson,  late  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings. 

Tales  from  the  German,  of  E.  T.  Hoff¬ 
man,  La  Fontaine,  J.  Paul  Richter,  Fred. 
Schiller,  andC.T.  Korner. 

A  Defence  of  the  principle  of  the  Poor 
Laws>  in  answer  to  their  impugners,  Mr. 
M Stilus,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others,  toge¬ 
ther  with  suggestions  for  their  improve¬ 
ment.  By  M.  T.  Sadler.  •  ■- 

The  Annual  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for 
182b,  comprising  unique  Selections  from 
the  most  important  Works  published  within 
die  last  year.  ; 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works 
of  bhakspoare,  with  numerous  Engravings. 
The  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  S.  W. 
Singer  v  F.S.A. 

■A  Translation  of  Baron  Charles  Dupin’s 
Lectures  on  Mathematics,  with  additions 
and  iiirprovements,  adapted  to  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  England. 

A  Trans  latum  of  La  Secchia  Kapita,  or 
the  Rape  of  the-Bucket.  An  Heroic  •‘■comical 
Poem,  in  12>  Cantos,  from  the  Italian  of 
Alessandro  Tassoni,  with  Notes,  by  James 
Atkixson,  Esq. 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  H,isto- 
riWri  Atlas,  containing  all  the  Maps  given  in 
a  Gmmr*!  Atlas,  with  some  peculiar  to 
itfl<df< 


Nov.  4.  The  Scatouian  Prize  for  tire  pre¬ 
sent  year  was  on  Tuesday  last  adjudged  to 
the  Rev.  John  Overton,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  for  his  Poem  on  “  The  Building 
and  Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple.” 

Nov.  1  1.  The  following  is  the  subject  of 
the  Norrisian  Pri/t*  Essay  for  the  ensuing 
year: — “  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  perpetual.” 


Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Nov.  24.  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.  M.  P. 
in  the  chair. 

A  Paper  was  read  on  the  remains  of  the, 
sub-church  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  Win.  Capon,  Esq. 
Architectural  Draughtsman  to  H-  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Yoik,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis. 

These  remains  are  to  be  found  in  cellars- 
for  wood,  beer,  ike.  and  other  underground 
vaults  ;  but  the  most  important  remain  is 
that  vault  or  chamber  where  the  pix  was  de¬ 
posited,  and  which  was  formerly,  as  Mr  Ca¬ 
pon  thinks,  the  Treasury  of  the  Kings  of 
England.  Here  is  an  altar -table  and  pis¬ 
cina  *  :  the  latter  was  restored  many  years 
since  through  the  timely  interference  of  Mr. 
Capon.  On  the  upper  slab  of  the  attar  is 
a  concavity,  probably  used  to  contain  the  oil 
for  anointing  the  Kings  at  their  coronations, 
which  might  have  been  consecrated  here  as 
part  of  the  Church  of  Henry  the  Third's 
favourite  saint,  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Some  parts  Mr.  Capon  even  thinks  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  per¬ 
haps  part  of  a  previous  church  built  by  Ed¬ 
gar,  or  proliabJy  of  that  before  his  time  by 
Sebert.  The  level  of  this  sub-church  is  four 
feet  six  inches  below  the  present  level  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  which  is  two  feet  four  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  present  cloisters.  The 
level  of  the  City  of  Westminster  has  at  different 
times  been  raised  from  four  to  six  feet;  in 
King  street  about  five  feet,  as  appears  from 
an  ancient  house  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mrs.  Walton.  In  17.93  some  houses  ad¬ 
joining  Ganlener’s-lane  were  pulled  down,  to 
which  you  descended  by  five  or  six  steps; 
and  about  60  or  70  years  ago  Charing  Cross 
was  raised  about  five  feet.  At  every  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Abbey  from  the  street  you  de¬ 
scend  ;  at  some  the  descent  is  less  than  at 
others.  c. 

Western  London  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Irstit\>tion. 

On  the  10th  of  Nov.  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  establishment  of  a  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  for  the  accommo- 


*  See  it  engraved  in  vol.  LxxXlV.  i.  p> 
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dation  of  persons  engaged  in  commercial 
and  professional  pursuits  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  metropolis. 

Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  explained  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Meeting. 

Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  said,  that  these 
Institutions  were  not  inconsistent  with  a 
“  London  University  ;”  and  he  should  like 
to  see  the  chairs  of  these  Institutions  as 
well  as  of  a  “  London  University,”  filled 
with  men  who  would  rival  the  Professors  of 
the  existing  Universities.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  out  of  that  room  prejudices  against 
these  Institutions.  Those  prejudices  did  not 
originate  with  “  the  scandalous  parts  of  the 
press,  wiho  were  ever  at  war  with  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,”  nor  with  the  “  nightmen  and  sca¬ 
vengers  of  periodical  publications;”  if  they 
had  so  originated  he  should  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  them ;  but  they  were  supported  and 
backed  by  higher  authority.  Dr.  Whitaker 
promulgated  his  alarms  at  the  formation  of 
public  libraries,  as  calculated  to  corrupt  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  bad  books  being  mingled  with 
good ;  to  depress  learned  men,  by  making 
learning  general ;  to  make  the  humble  or 
working  classes  saucy,  lazy,  &c.  Those 
alarms  were  chimerical.  As  to  public  li¬ 
braries  corrupting  public  principles,  how 
much  greater  was  the  danger  from  private 
libraries !  There  bad  books  might  be  min¬ 
gled  with  the  good  ;  but  public  libraries  were 
likely  to  be  scrutinized  by  vigilant  censors. 
There  was  no  reason  for  alarm  ;  that  novelty 
which  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
our  times,  was  “  a  spirit  of  health  ;”  it  was 
no  “  goblin  damned.”  They  might  fear¬ 
lessly  look  it  in  the  face.  He  concluded 
w’ith  congratulating  them  on  the  exertions 
that  were  making  to  provide  the  rational 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  M.  P.  said,  that  power 
without  knowledge  was  a  demon  breathing 
pestilence  and  death.  Without  knowledge, 
religion  itself  was  degraded  into  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  man  became  worse  than  dust,  and  lost 
the  impressment,  the  imprint  of  Divinity 
with  which  he  wa*  ushered  into  the  world. 

A  series  of  Resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
after  remarks  from  Mr.  Grote,  the  banker, 
Mr.  P.  Moore,  M.  P.  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Heath,  &c. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
this  Institution  was  held  on  Friday  Nov.  25, 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a  report  from  the  Provisional 
Committee  appointed  to  frame  a  body  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  T.  Campbell  was  called 
to  the  Chair;  and,  after  a  few  introductory 
observations,  a  Report  was  read  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
which,  after  stating  the  number  of  Members 
at  present  to  be  451,  and  setting  forth  the 
names  of  several  gentleman  of  literature 
and  science  who  bad  volunteered  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  Society  on  different  subjects, 


[Nor. 

proceeded  to  detail  the  various  donation* 
already  presented  to  them  ;  amongst  which 
were  50/.  and  a  set  of  chemical  apparatus  bv 
Mr.  H.  Drummond;  150  volumes  of  books 
by  Mr.  P.  Moore  ;  and  300  volumes  by  the 
Society  for  Mutual  Improvement.  Tho  Re¬ 
port  also  stated,  that  the  rooms  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk* 
street,  Charing  Cross,  had  been  hired  for 
three  months,  to  begin- with. 

Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen. 

This  library  contains  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  in  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  brought  from  the  East,  both  by  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr,  and  by  other  travellers, 
and  Danish  Consuls  who  have  resided  for  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
These  treasures  were  much  augmented  by 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  Chamberlain  De 
Suhm ;  who  had  purchased  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  all  the  Arabic  manuscripss  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  learned  Orientalist  Reiske,  of 
Gottingen,  and  whose  superb  and  vast  li¬ 
brary  has  lately  been  added  to  that  of  the 
King.  From  ten  of  the  principal  of  these 
precious  manuscripts,  and  from  others  of 
minor  value,  Dr.  Rasmusser,  the  Professor 
of  Oriental  languages,  has  derived  the  mate - 
tials  for  a  work  which  lie  has  just  published, 
called  “  Annales  Islamici,  sive  Tabula*  syn- 
chronistico-chronologicue  chalifarum  et  rp- 
gum  Orientis  et  Occidents. ”  The  most 
important  of  the  manuscripts  of  which  Dr. 
Rasmussen  has  availed  himself,  and  from 
which  he  has  composed  fifty-eight  pages  of 
synchronistic  -  chronological  tables  of  a 
crowd  of  dynasties  that  have  reigned  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  Eastern  and  Western,  from 
the  flight  of  Mohammed,  in  the  62 2d  year 
of  our  era,  down  to  the  year  160.9,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  ben  Jussuf  Da¬ 
mascus.  Of  this  manuscript  there  exists 
but  two  copies ;  the  one  just  mentioned  at 
Copenhagen,  the  other  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford. 

.New  Life  Boat. 

Andrew  Hennessy,  of  Passage,  Cprk,  has 
constructed  a  life  or  safety-boat,  from  models 
submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Trinity  Board  in  London.  It  is  36  feet  keel, 
feet  beam,  and  5^-  feet  deep,  capable  of 
saving  fifty  or  sixty  persons  from  wreck,  in 
addition  to  her  full  crew.  The  timbers, 
which  are  very  slight,  are  of  oak,  tarred  and 
parcelled  with  light  strong  canvas,  over: 
which  there  is  a  casing  of  thin  whalebone, 
then  served  like  a  rope  with  a  marline.  The 
covering  or  skin  of  the  boat,  instead  of  a 
plank,  is  a  particular  kind  of  canvas,  of 
great  strength  and  durability,  and  perfectly 
water-proof.  The  materials  of  this  canvas 
have  been  saturated  with  a  chemical  proees* 
in  the  loom,  which  preserves  it  from  wet#«d. 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  aiwxva 
preserves  its  pliability,  and  will  not  heat, 
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mildew,  or  rot.  -  The  boat  Is  decked  or  co¬ 
vered  with  the  same  cloth.  The  deck  is 
laced  through  the  centre  fore  and  aft,  from 
stem  to  stern-post,  and  covered  with  laps,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in.  i  he 
oarsmen  sit  on  their  thwarts,  which  are  of 
the  canvas  already  described,  through  the 
deck,  from  which  coats  are  erected,  fitted 
by  plaits  to  their  bodies,  and  buckling  be¬ 
low  the  breast.  The  use  of  planks  as  a 
coating,  or  for  the  deck,  is  altogether  avoided. 

Effect  of  Light  on  Plants. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  a  few 
weeks  since  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  to  shew  the 
different  effects  of  natural  and  artificial  lights 
on  plants.  He  selected  plants  of  the  Mi- 
nosa,  Elegans,  Nova,  and  Decurrens,  while 
their  pinnated  leaves  were  fully  expanded. 
On  placing  them  in  a  dark  room  the  leaves 
immediately  collapsed  like  the  sticks  of  a 
fan,  or  as  the  feathers  of  a  bird’s  wing  fold 
over  each  other.  The  strongest  artificial 
light  that  could  now  be  thrown  on  them  had 
no  effect  on  the  automatic  motion  of  the 
plants,  and  the  foliage  remained  in  a  col¬ 
lapsed  state  until  they  were  removed  into  the 
natural  light  of  day,  when  their  sensitive 
properties  immediately  became  perceptible, 
and  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  were  seen  mov¬ 
ing  towards  their  natural  and  elegant  direc¬ 
tion,  with  as  much  regularity  as  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  file  off  at  the  word  of  command. 

Life  Protector  for  Carriages. 

A  successful  trial  was  lately  made  of  a 
very  interesting  and  highly  important  inven¬ 
tion,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted  to 
Lieut.  Thomas  Cook,  R.  N.  of  Upper  Sus- 
sex-place,  Kent-road  (the  inventor  of  the 
“  Night  Life  Buoy,”  &c.)  which  he  desig¬ 
nates  a  “  Life  Protector  for  Carriages,”  the 
use  of  which  is  to  stop  horses  in  the  event 
of  their  running  away  in  any  kind  of  vehicle 
to  which  it  may  be  attached.  So  simple  is 
this  invention,  both  as  to  its  construction 
and  application,  that  a  child  might,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  put  it  into  full  operation, 
when  the  horse  or  horses  will  be  gradually 
drawn  in  against  any  resistance  which  they 
may  offer  until  the  strain  is  off  the  traces,  at 
which  time,  it  of  itself  ceases  to  act,  the 
driver  having  it  in  his  power  to  release  them 
again  in  an  instant,  whenever  he  feels  himself 
disposed  so  to  do.  Should  any  accident  occur 
in  travelliug,  by  which  the  driver  is  thrown 
from  his  seat,  or  should  he  fall  from  it  in  a 
fit,  or  from  being  intoxicated,  a  lady  »n  her 
carriage  has  the  power  of  stopping  a  pair  or 
four  horses  with  ease  and  with  certainty. 

Mosaic  Gold. 

A  most  important  discovery  has  recently 
been  made  in  London,  in  the  production  of 
a  composition  metal,  or  alloy,  which  equals 
gold  in  the  richness  of  its  colour,  and  in  its 
applicability  to  articles  of  plate  arfd  orna¬ 


mental  purposes ;  it  also  resists  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  not  tarnishing  or  oxidis¬ 
ing  even  when  exposed  out  of  doors  to  the 
sea.  Some  specimens  of  this  metal,  which 
is  termed  Mosaic  gold,  have  been  handed 
about  in  the  higher  circles. 


About  six  months  since,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Lemon,  the  indefatigable  Keeper  of  the 
State  Papers,  discovered,  on  examining  some 
of  the  papers  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  a  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
Queen,  and  marked  “  The  Thirde  Booke.” 
Conceiving  this  to  belong  to  something  of 
importance,  he  placed  it  carefully  aside,  ancV 
by  a  diligent  search  has  at  length  obtained 
the  papers  of  four  other  books,  which  turn 
out  to  he  an  entire  translation  of  “  Boetius 
de  Consolatioue  Philosophise. ”  In  Wal¬ 

pole’s  “Royal  and  Noble  Authors,”  it  i« 
mentioned  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  trans¬ 
lated  this  work,  but  no  vestige  of  it  was 
known  to  exist.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
work  is  in  her  Majesty’s  own  hand-writing-, 
but  there  are  parts  evidently  written  by  her 
Private  Secretary,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  time.  All  the  difficult  pas¬ 
sages,  and  all  the  poetical  portions  are  in  the 
Queen's  own  hand,  and  it  is  not  a  little  cu¬ 
rious,  that  in  the  translation  of  the  latter, 
she  has  imitated  all  the  variety  of  metre 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  literal  rather  than  a  poetical 
translation.  There  are  letters  also  disco¬ 
vered  which  identify  this  translation  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Queen,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  will  soon  be  gratified 
with  the  publication  of  this  truly  great  lite¬ 
rary  curiosity. 


A  short  time  ago,  a  search  having  been 
made  among  some  ancient  papers  in  Heriot’s 
Hospital,  there  was  discovered  a  challenge 
to  mortal  combat,  addressed  by  the  famous 
Rob  Roy  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  not  a  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity.  It  is 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  sub¬ 
librarians  of  the  Advocates’  Library. 


In  Weber’s  Northern  Antiquities  is  to  be 
found  the  following  instance  of  literary  ap¬ 
plication,  which,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  is  perhaps  without  pa¬ 
rallel  :  Hans  Sacks  was  born  in  Nuremberg, 
in  the  year  1494  ;  he  was  taught  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  acquired  a  bare  rudi- 
mental  education,  reading  and  writing ;  but 
being  instructed  by  the  master  singers  of 
those  days  in  the  praiseworthy  art  of  poetry, 
he  at  fourteen  began  the  practice,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  verses  and  shoes,  plays  and 
pumps,  boots  and  books,  until  the  77th  year 
of  his  a^e.  At  this  time  he  took  an  inven  • 
tory  of  his  poetical  stock  in  trade,  and  found, 

according 
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Recording  to  his  own  narrative,  that  Im 
works  filled  thirty-two  folio  volumes,  all  writ¬ 
ten  with  his  own  hand;  and  consisted  of 
4,200  mastership  songs,  208  comedies,  tra¬ 
gedies,  and  farces,  some  of  which  extended 
to  seven  acts;  1700  fables,  tales,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems;  and  73  devotional,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  love  songs ;  making  a  total  of 
6048  pieces  great  and  small.  Out  of  these, 
we  are  informed,  he  culled  a9  many  as  filled 
three  massy  folios,  which  were  published  in 
the  years  1558-61;  and,  another  edition 
being  called  for,  he  increased  this  to  six 
volumes  folio,  by  an  abridgment  of  his  other 
works. 


[\TOV. 

The  following  list  of  rive  principal  .Eng¬ 
lish  Bibles,  with  their  respective  dates,  may 
serve  to  assist  the  collector  of  them  in  his 
researches  ;  (it  is  to  be  observed,  tin  t  print¬ 
ing  was  in  use  57  years  before  any  New  Tes¬ 
tament  was  printed  :)- — 1526*  and  1530,  Tin- 
dal’s  Bible;  the  first  printed. — 1535,  Co- 
verdale  (Miles)  Bible. — 1587,  Matthew’s 
Bible. — 1540,  The  Bishop’s  Bible  ;  printed 
by  Grafton. — 1562,  ’Five  Geneva  Bible. — 
1568,  Great  English  Bible.—' The  same  in 
8vo,  reprinted  1572. — 1552,  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  printed  by  Jugge. — 1584,  Rhenish 
Testament. — 1610,  King  James’s  Bible. 
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STANZAS. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  M.  A. 

Jprillen  on  hearing  military  Music ,  the  Tory 
Hrhistlc,  and  the  Sound  of  many  Voices , 
round  his  Glebe  House  in  Mage  lagan,  af¬ 
ter  Midnight ,  on  the  Itli  of  October,  1825. 
Air — “  fhe  Banks  of  Banna.” 

!  dark  and  storm v  is  his  dav. 

And  short  his  rest  or  ease, 

Who  shuns  the  broad  and  flow’rv  way, 

A  faithless  world  to  please  ; 

W  ho  scorning  Falsehood’s  winning  charms, 
Unpleasing  Truth  will  tell 
To  those  his  warning  voice  alarms, 

Like  this  nocturnal  yell  ! 

His  friendly  soul  is  thought  unkind, 

His  language  hold  and  stern, 

While  few  can  in  his  ardent  mind 
The  patriot  discern. 

Yet  tender  may  be  that  man’s  heart, 

Love  beaming  in  his  eye. 

Who  acts  the  faithful  pilot’s  part, 

When  danger  hovers  nigh. 

The  more  he  loves,  the  more  he  feels, 

And  still  the  less  he  fears, 

And  as  the  shatter’d  vessel  reels, 

Exhorts  the  crew  in  tears 
To  rise  at  once  from  sloth  or  sleep, 

And  in  their  places  stand, 

The  barge  from  fatal  shipwreck  keep, 

And  gain  the  wish’d-lor  land. 

And  would  the  passengers  he  wise, 

W  ho  while  the  tempest  roar’d, 

Against  the  pilot’s  peace  would  rise, 

Or  cast  him  overboard  ? 

Oh,  surely  no  ;  ’twere  better  far, 

To  listen  to  his  voice, 

Till  pass’d  thro’  all  the  stormy  war, 

With  him  they  might  rejoice. 


SONNET 


To  the  Isle  of  St.  Clement  in  Mount’s  Bay, 
Cor nu- all. — IVritten  in  Autumn. 

J^ONE  Rock  !  around  thv  solitary  head 
I  he  dcep’r.ing  cloud  16  as  a  mantle  spread 


Of  sadness  ;  while  in  murmurs  at  thy  feet 

The  restless  heavings  of  the  billows  heat. 

How  chang’d  from  when  thy  sunny  cliffs 
display’d 

Their  picture  front  upon  the  glassy  sea  ; 

When  on  thy  moss  our  listless  limbs  were 
laid, 

And  hours  ol  festive  mirth  pass’d  cheerily. 

But  yet  renew’d  again  and  yet  again, 

I  hose  scenes  shall  glow  to  Contemplation’s 
eye, 

And  storm  and  darkness  intervene  in  vain 

To  veil  the  views  which  Thought  can  still 
supply. 

So,  tho’  Life’s  present  path  thick  shades 
o’ercast, 

One  ray  shines  ever  bright,  the  memory  of 
the  past. 

Trereife,  Oct.  1825.  C.  V.  Lb  Ghice. 


LINES 

IVritten  at  Sicanage  in  September,  1825. 

W1  1  H  sauntering  step  I  musing  stray 
Along  the  marge  of  Swanage  bay  ; 
Her  firm  and  sandy  beach  explore, 

And  hear  the  foamy  billows  roar 
(While  frequent  sails  attract  the  sight, 

And  beauteous  Vecta’s  cliffs  of  white), 

Or  wander  in  the  grove  marine, 

Where  Pitt’s  presiding  taste  is  seen, 

In  grotto  and  alcove  display’d, 

Beneath  the  elm’s  protecting  shade  ; 

Or  listen  to  the  wavy  swell 
Around  the  point  of  Peveril. 

Sometimes  tny  steps  to  Studland  bend, — 
Her  heath-clad  eminence  ascend, 

And  view’d  from  thence  in  prospect  clear, 
Poole  Bay,  and  Brownsea  Isle  appear; 

And  I  have  seen  St.  Adhelm’s  steep, 

And  Beacon  Fane  that  skirts  the  deep, 

I  he  all-devouring  deep,  that  gave 
J  he  Halsewell’s  crew  a  watery  grave, 

And  thought  upon  th’  l>eart- rending  cry 
Of  Pierce's  hapless  family. 

I  he  near  adjoining  groves  I  hail, 

I  hat  cfotfie  the  s'opes  of  Encombe  vale, 

W  here 
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Where",  unembarrassed  by  the  cares 
Of  legal  and  of  State  affairs, 

Time-honour’d  Eldon  rests  awhile, 

And  tastes  the  sweets  of  Purbeck’s  Isle. 

D.  Cabanel. 


HOMER. 

v  \  '* 

rj^ROIS  mille  ans  ont  passe  sur  la  cendre 
d’Hoyi^re, 

Et  depuis  trois  mille  ans  liom&re  respectd 
Estjeune  encore  de  gloire  et  d’ immortal itd. 
i  Chenjer,  Epitre  a  Voltaire. 

Translation* 

Three  thousand  years  o’er  Homer's  ashes  lay, 
Three  thousand  years  our  grateful  meed  we 
pay ; 

For  yet  but  young  in  glory  and  in  fame, 
Immortal  honours  still  surround  his  name) 
Chelsea,  Nou.  8.  T.  Faulkner. 


THE  BILLOW. 

A  Caprico. 

TMLLOW !  whither  art  thou  straying  ? 
Tell  roe  where! 

With  sea-uyrnphs  in  the  ocean  playing, 
Free  from  care. 

A  Nereid’s  co>ld  back  bestriding, 

Mermaids  to  coral-caverns  guiding. 

Or  in  a  floating  sea-shell  riding. 

Light  as  air  ? 

Billow  !  thou  art  ever  changing, 

Foul  or  fair  : 

O’er  the  vessel’s  side  high  ranging. 

If  you  dare : 

When  on  Iiigh  bright  Phcebus  beaming. 

Or  pale  Luna’s  lamp  is  gleaming, 

When  tir’d  mariners  are  dreaming, 

Thou  art  there. 

Billow  !  one  mortal  brief  career, 

„  Resembles  thee  :  , 

On  life’s  rough  ocean  insincere. 

So  ’twill  be, — 

’Till  we  by  penitelnce  and  pray’r. 

In  Heaven  find  acceptance  there; 

Then  let  us  for  that  bourne  prepare, 
Eternity  ! 

Margate  Pier,  Nou.  22.  ,  T.  N. 


STANZAS  TO  *****. 

j^JAlD  of  the  South  !  where  Albion  laves 
Her  bosom  in  bright  emerald  waves ; 
Thou  loveliest  of  the  vestal  band, 

That  linger  on  her  sea-girt  strand; 

What  Naiad  form  can  match  with  thine  ! 
Thou  sovereign  Queen  of  lieauty’s  shrine  ! 

Thro’  flowery  vales,  and  verdant  groves, 
Where  Medway’s  dimpling  current  roves; 
•Still  may  those  charmed  shades  prolong 
Soft  echos  of  thy  silver  tongue  : 

Or,  there,  perchance,  in  girlish  hour, 

Thy  fingers’  twine  the  braided  flower. 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  182 o. 


I  saw  thee  once  ! — that  hour  is  fled  ! 
Fleet  as  the  diamond  gleam  it  shed  ; 

Vet,  all  of  lov’liest,  and  best, 

Shone,  halo-like,  around  its  breast  ! 

And  ever  shall  fond  memory  woo 
The  glitter  of  that  golden  hue  ! 

Can  I  forget  the  roses  hid 
Thy  bright  and  jetty  locks  amid  ? 

1  hat  seem’d  to  mock,  with  lu^t’rous  glow 
The  maiden  blush  that  burned  below  ? 

Or  can  stern  absence  hope  to  quench 
'1  hat  wild  eye’s  sweet  intelligence? 

Maid  of  the  South  !  farewell  to  thee  4 
Star  of  my  soul’s  idolatry  ! 

What  tho’  ’mid  classic  scenes  afar 
By  Isis  wave3  I  rove  ! 

Still  beams  thy  wildly  lucid  star 
O’er  the  lone  walks  I  love  ! 

And  oft  this  Bardic  Lyre  shall  fling 
A  sweetly  votive  offering. 

Oxo7i,  Oct.  15. 


CANZONE. — (An  Allegory. ) 

\’OUNG  Love  stole  a  rose  from  a  bower, 
Where  wantonly  smiling  it  grew, 
Twas  noon,  when  the  sun  in  his  power. 
Had  melted  the  crystal  white  dew. 


’Twas  fresh  as  the  breath  of  the  air, 

And  sweet  as  the  lily’s  perfume, 

Twas  fairest  of  all  that  were  thei'e. 

And  loveliest  of  Nature’s  pure  bloom. 

Love  prey’d  on  its  heart,  till  decky 
Had  stolen  its  bright  glowing  colour; 

It  pin’d,  and  then  wither’d  away — • 

False  Cupid  had  fled  to  another. 

Oh  trust  not  the  charms  that  can  move. 
The  bosom  when  youth  is  in  bloom  ; 
Love  never,  oh  !  never  will  prove, 

So  true  in  its  course  as  its  noon. 

J.  H.B. 

A  FAIRY  SONG. 

LIK.E.a  spark  from  the  fire 
I  shoot  to  the  skies, 

Like  a  shaft  from  desire 
Is  shot  thro*  bright  eyes, 

I  speed  my  course  hither,  and  thither,  and 
there. 

O’er  the  waters,  the  earth,  and  up  in  the  air. 

To  the  maiden  I  steal. 

When  sleep’s  o’ef  her  thrown. 

And  bright  dreams  reveal. 

And  then 'I  am  flown. 

Like  a  spark  from  the  fire 
Up,  up,  to  the  skies; 

Like  a  shaft  from  desire 

Darts  forth  from  bright  eyes, 

So  I  speed  my  course  up,  up,  up  in  the  air. 
And  repose  in  tlui  blue  fields  that  floateth 


there. 


L,  W.  W. 

II 
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F  O  K  E I G  N  N  E  W  S. 


FRANCE. 

The  Jesuits  are  growing  bolder  and  holder 
every  day  on  the  Continent.  Three  profes¬ 
sors  of  Paris,  M.  Royer  Collard,  M.  Guizot, 
and  M.  Cousin,  are  interdicted  from  lectur¬ 
ing.  The  French  papers  state  that  100,000 
florins  have  been  subscribed  by  one  individual 
towards  a  Jesuit's  college  in  Ireland. 

“  St.  Etienne,  Nov.  1. — The  Procureur 
du  Roi  having  been  informed  that  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  more  than  twenty  persons  met 
contrary  to  law  to  discuss  religious  matters, 
ordered  the  police  officers  to  examine  the 
matter.  Accordingly,  they  took  fifteen 
women,  two  children,  one  man,  and  one 
woman  who  was  reading  the  New  Testament 
at  the  house  of  a  widow  named  Faure.  The 
police  officers  found  “  directions  for  con¬ 
duct,”  the  names  of  an  English  and  an  Ame¬ 
rican  lady,  the  project  of  forming  in  society, 
separating  from  the  Romish  Church,  the 
places  where  the  meetings  were  to  be  held, 
the  names  of  several  persons  connected  with 
the  society,”  &.c.  After  seizing  the  paper 
containing  all  these  particulars,  the  police 
officer  inquired  of  the  people  why  they  had 
met?  They  replied,  to  instruct  themselves 
in  religion,  as  it  was  taught  by  Scripture. 
The  police  officer  made  them  observe,  that 
the  papers  he  had  seized  contained  more  than 
thirty  names ;  they  replied,  that  there  were 
only  fifteen  at  St.Etienne,  and  that  the  others 
were  at  St.  Jean  de  Bonnefond.  This  mat¬ 
ter  was  carried  before  the  Police  Court, 
which  decided  in  consequence  of  the  law 
forbidding  meetings  composed  of  more  than 
fifteen  persons,  this  society  being  composed 
of  thirty;  and  the  object  of  it  being  to  dis¬ 
cuss  religious  matters — in  reality,  to  se¬ 
parate  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  society  like  that  known  in  other 
countries  by  the  name  of  Quakers,  that  the 
meeting  was  a  subject  of  scandal,  which 
ought  to  be  repressed,  and  sentenced  each 
of  the  accused  persons  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
francs  and  the  expences. 

The  iron-wire  bridge,  from  the  Champ 
Elysdes  to  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalids, 
makes  rapid  progress.  It  will  rank  among 
the  curiosities  of  Paris  ;  but  its  utility  is 
very  questionable.  It  is  only  about  200 
yards  from  the  Pont  Louis  XVI. ;  and  who 
will  not  prefer  going  200  yards  on  plain 
ground,  to  climbing  up  forty  or  fifty  steps 
to  go  swinging  over  the  Seine,  and  then 
having  to  descend  as  many  ?  As  an  object 
of  art  it  is  faulty,  as  the  two  pillars  mask  the 
Hotel  of  the  Invalids  from  the  Champ  Ely- 
sdes.  An  iron-wire  bridge  has  been  con¬ 
structed  at  Annonay,  between  Tain  and 
Tournon.  Experiments  have  been  made  to 


ascertain  its  solidity  :  the  maximum  applied 
was  58,000  killogrammes  (about  fifty-eight 
tons  English) .  which  only  occasioned  a  slight 
inflexion  in  the  curve,  that  instantly  re¬ 
sumed  its  primitive  form :  two  waggons 
loaded  with  stones  going  over  at  the  sarno 
time,  seemed  to  make  no  change  in  the 
curve.  The  ceremony  concluded  by  driving' 
a  diligence  over  it,  drawn  by  seven  horses, 
and  going  at  a  brisk  rate.  The  bridge  was 
completed  in  fifteen  months,  and  cost  8,000/. 

SPAIN. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  has  thought  proper 
to  remonstrate  against  the  course  pursued  by 
the  British  Ministry  in  the  recognition  of 
the  South  American  States.  The  Spanish 
minister,  M.  Zea  Bermudez,  addresses  a  long 
and  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject,  to  which 
Mr.  Canning  has  replied  in  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  and  conclusive  stvlc.  It  is  well  known 
that  not  only  King  Ferdinand,  but  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  and  the  other  powers 
of  the  Continent,  have  treated  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  regime  of  1  820  as  .an  illegitimate 
factious  usurpation  forced  upon  the  Sove¬ 
reigns.  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  other  hand, 
adverts  to  its  acts — particularly  its  pro¬ 
posal  to  negociate  with  the  Spauish  colonies 
on  the  basis  of  independence, — as  acts  of 
the  regular  Government  of  Spain.  And  in 
reference  to  the  war  with  France,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  what  is  termed  legitimacy  is  most 
explicitly  disavowed.  The  Spanish  Minister 
urged  the  war  against  France  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Burbons,  as  binding  the 
British  Government  against  forming:  rela- 
tions  of  amity  with  the  “  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects”  of  his  Spanish  Majesty  in  America. 
But  Mr.  Canning  replies,  that,  so  far  was 
the  French  war  from  a  war  of  legitimacy, 
the  Government  of  this  country  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  treated  with  theDirectory  —made 
peace  with  the  Consulate,  and  again  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  treated  with  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment — that  Buonaparte  was  dethroned 
solely  for  his  restless  and  inordinate  ambi¬ 
tion,  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe 
— and  (so  far  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  from  being  an  object  of  the  war) 
that  after  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  it 
was  a  question  with  the  great  powers, 
whether  a  Prince,  not  of  the  house  of  Buur- 
bon,  should  not  he  placed  on  the  throne  of 
France.  Since  the  issuing  of  this  document 
the  Spanish  Government  has  relaxed  in  its 
resolution  against  the  independence  of  the 
colonics. 

ITALY: 

A  letter  from  Rome,  dated  Oct.  23,  gives 
an  account  of  the  submission  of  a  gang  of 

robbers  ? 
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robbers ;  and  such  is  the  weakness  of  this 
wretched  government,  that  a  proclamation 
announcing  these  great  events  intimates  an 
intention  of  applying  to  the  religious  autho¬ 
rities,  in  order  to  fix  a  day  for  solemn 
thanksgiving  '.  It  appears  that  the  bandit 
chief  Gasbrione,  together  with  seven  of  his 
associates,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  escorted,  in  irons,  to  Rome,  and 
lodged  in  Fort  St.  Angelo,  on  the  21th  of 
September.  Among  these  ruffians,  two  are 
designated  in  the  Roman  prints  as  “  famed” 
and  “  famous.”  The  remainder,  about 
twenty  in  number,  kept  aloof,  resolving, 
it  is  said,  to  be  governed  by  the  eventual 
treatment  of  their  companions.  Subsequently 
two  others  came  in  ;  another  was  killed  by  a 
Neapolitan  detachment  on  the  8th  of  Oct. 
and  six  others  delivered  themselves  up  on 
the  1 1th. 

The  Court  of  Rome  has  taken  alarm  at 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  States.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  thinks, 
though  Ferdinand  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
cast  away  the  temporal  dominion  of  his  late 
rich  western  empire,  Rome  must  take  care  of 
the  spiritual  despotism  which  she  still  holds 
in  the  New  World,  and  that  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  as  well  to  separate  the  Papal  cause 
from  that  of  Spain.  Accordingly  he  has 
ssed  to  the  Spanish  monarch  a  remon¬ 
strance,  advising  him  to  come  to  some  ac¬ 
commodation  with  his  late  subjects,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  intimation  that  upon  his  failing 
to  do  so,  the  Court  of  Rome  will  feel  itself 
bound  to  approve  of  the  Bishops  appointed 
by  the  cle  facto  Governments  of  South 
America. 

The  annual  census  (ending  at  Easter  1  825) 
of  the  Roman  population  has  been  recently 
published.  'Hie  entire  population  of  the 
capital  is,  138,750  — Families,  33,271  — 
Priests,  1 ,483 — Monks  and  Friars,  1,662 — 
Nuns,  1,502  —  Marriages,  1,158  —  Births, 
4,243 — Deaths,  4,446  —  in  the  Hospitals, 
2,002 — in  the  Prisons,  1,020 — “  Heretics,” 
Turks,  and  Infidels  (exclusive  of  the  Jews), 
217  —  increase  of  population  since  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  220. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  in  Rom?,  that 
within  a  few  months,  no  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  charged  with,  or  suspected  of 
being  members  of  secret  societies,  have  been 
arrested  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Prince 
L.  Spada,  and  those  who  were  taken  up  at 
the  same  time,  still  remain  close  prisoners  at 
the  fort  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  Pope  has  published  a  long  proclama¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  re-building  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  near  Rome.  All  classes  of  per¬ 
sons,  in  all  countries,  are  eagerly  requested 
to  contribute  to  this  pious  undertaking,  to 
which  he  allots  50,000  dollars  annually  from 
his  own  treasury. 

Some  weeks  avo  the  Roman  Journal  an- 
nounced  the  approaching  publication  of  a 
new  work  by  the  celebrated  Champollion,  re¬ 


lating  to  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  On  the 
promised  day  many  of  the  literati  repaired 
to  the  booksellers  by  whom  the  delivery  was 
to  be  made,  but  were  informed  that  the  work 
was  not  to  be  issued.  The  discovery  of  some 
points  of  history  of  too  early  a  date  is  said 
to  have  caused  this  inhibition. 

Three  Fasciculi  of  the  version  of  Cobbett’s 
Letters  against  1  rolestantism  have  already 
been  published,  and  are  eagerly  read  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  class.  The  translator  is  subjected  to 
censorial  authority,  and  is  often  obliged  to 
use  explanatory  notes  under  the  dictation  of 
the  existing  authorities. 

TRIPOLI. 

Letters  of  the  1.9th  of  Oct.  state,  that 
the  fears  entertained  from  the  squadron  of 
Sardinian  vessels,  before  Tripoli,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  peace.  It  appears,  that  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  squadron  at  Tripoli,  the  Com¬ 
modore  required  that  the  Consul  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  received,  and  the  treaties  re¬ 
newed,  as  in  the  event  of  refusal,  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  commence  hostilities  ;  three  days 
were  given  to  consider  of  their  ultimatum. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  a  peremptory 
refusal  was  returned  by  the  Bashaw,  on 
which  an  instant  attack  on  the  forts,  the 
castle,  and  port,  was  commenced ;  three 
vessels  were  taken  and  one  burnt.  The 
Bashaw  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  stating 
that  he  would  comply  with  any  terms  which 
were  offered  to  him.  Hostilities  ceased,  and 
the  peace  was  concluded.  The  squadron 
consisted  of  a  60-gun  ship,  1  frigate,  l 
sloop,  and  3  brigs.  The  loss  of  the  Sardi¬ 
nians  was  only  one  man  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  the  Act  empowering  his  Majesty  to 
grant  to  the  Canada  Land  Company  the 
Clergy  Reserves  in  Upper  Canada,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  authorised  to  sell  and  convey  to  the 
Company  in  fee-simple  one-half  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  and  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
Company  is  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Clergy  of  the  Province. 

By  arrivals  from  North  America,  we  learn 
that  one  of  those  dreadful  calamities  which 
sometimes  happen  in  remote  regions,  to 
towns  thinly  inhabited,  and  mingled  with 
surrounding  forests,  has  occurred  at  Mira- 
michi,  in  New  Brunswick.  The  woods  have 
taken  fire,  from  some  accidental  cause  ;  those 
persons  occupied  in  felling  timber  within 
their  precincts  have  been  consumed  ;  the 
flames  have  seized  the  dwellings, — for  how 
could  so  widely  spreading  a  devastation  he 
arrested  in  its  progress  ? — and  an  afflicting 
scene  of  misery  has  ensued.  It  seems  that 
the  woods  in  that  part  of  the  country  had 
been  for  some  time  on  fire,  but  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  apprehension  of  the  catastrophe 
which  was  about  to  involve  in  ruin  a  large 
portipn  of  the  population  of  the  province. 
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Oil  the  7tb  of  October  the  flames  acquired 
an  ascendancy,  which  rendered  flight  in 
some  instances  impracticable,  and  resistance 
unavailing.  rJTie  nlarming  progress  of  this 
destructive  element  had  been  concealed  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  it  occa¬ 
sioned,  until  the  night  of  that  day,  when, 
aided  by  a  hurricane  which  increased  its  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapidity,  it  burst  with  uucontrol- 
nble  fury  upon  the  heads  of  its  victims.  All 
the  accounts  that  have  been  received  de- 
scril>e  the  rapidity  of  the  flames  to  have 
been  such  as  to  have  precluded  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  saving  property  to  any  extent.  In 
most  cases,  the  unsuspecting  beings,  sud¬ 
denly  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  were  un¬ 
able  to  dress  themselves,  and  immediate  de¬ 
struction  w  as  the  consequence  of  a  moment’s 

delay.  So  instantaneous  were  the  effects  of 
¥ 

the  fire,  that  many  persons  who  were  saved 
owe  their  preservation  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  into  which  they  threw  themselves, 
and  were  taken  up  by  boats,  or  escaped  on 
rafts  of  timber.  In  that  part  of  Miramichi 
called  Newcastle,  out  of  250  houses,  but  14 
escaped  ;  and  indeed  the  circumstance  of  any 
property  being  saved  is  considered  as  a  mira¬ 
culous  interference.  Christian  charity  has 


extended  what  succour  it  was  able  frt>m  the 
surrounding  settlements  ;  and  a  more  perfect 
relief  will  probably  be  supplied  by  the  consi¬ 
derate  lxmevolence  of  the  Mother  Country, 
as  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  at 
the  London  Tavern  on  the  1 1th  inst. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  treaty  has  been  entered  into  between 
Don  Pedro  and  the  King  of  Portugal, 
through  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
by  her  Minister  Sir  Charles  Stuart.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  eleven  articles, — the  first  acknow¬ 
ledging  “  Brazil  to  hold  the  rank  of  an  Em¬ 
pire,  independent  and  separate  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Algarva,"  and  the 
other  stipulating  that  “  all  property,  whe¬ 
ther  real,  personal,  or  moveable,  sequestered 
or  confiscated,  and  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  the  two  Sovereigns  of  Brazil  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  shall  he  forthwith  restored,  together 
with  their  arrears,  deducting  the  expences 
of  the  administration  thereof,’* — and  more¬ 
over,  tlvat  “  all  ships  and  cargoes  taken, 
belonging  to  both  Sovereigns,  shall  be  in 
like  manner  restored,  or  their  owners  indem¬ 
nified.” —  In  this  happy  manner  has  the 
quarrel  between  these  two  nations  l*en 
brought  to  a  friendly  result. 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Oct. 2 1.  The  steam-boat  Comet,  with 
passengers  from  Inverness  and  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  was  run  down  off  Kempock  Pointy 
between  Gouroek  and  the  Clough  Light¬ 
house,  by  the  steam-boat  Ayr,  outward 
bound.  In  rounding  the  point  the  ves¬ 
sels  came  in  contact  with  such  force  and 
violence,  that  the  Comet  went  down 
almost  instantaneously,  when  above 
seventy  persons  were  in  a  moment,  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  to  the  deep!  eleven  only 
were  saved,  out  of  above  eighty.  The 
Ayr  had  a  light  upon  her  how,  but  the 
Comet  had  none.  The  Ayr  received 
such  a  shock,  and  was  so  much  damaged, 
that  she  reached  Greenock  with  much 
difficulty,  in  a  sinking  state.  At  the 
moment  the  accident  took  place,  those 
on  the  deck  of  the  Comet  were  engaged 
in  dancing.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Marshall,  Sheriff,  from 
Greenock,  reached  the  spot  to  give  his 
advice  and  assistance  on  this  distressing 
occasion.  Numerous  dead  bodies  were 
washed  ashore.  The  Ayr,  instead  of 
lending  any  assistance,  gave  her  pad¬ 
dles  a  back  stroke,  turned  round,  and 
went  off  to  Greenock,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate  1 

It  appears  from  the  Matiks  paper  of 
he  5th  Nov.  5,  that  some  disturbances 


have  lately  arisen  in  the  island,  from 
the  determination  of  the  agricultural 
population  not  to  submit  to  the  new 
exaction  of  tithes  on  potatoes,  &c.  or 
what  is  called  green  crop — no  such  tax 
having,  hitherto,  been  imposed  upon 
them.  Two  carts,  which  had  collected 
this  tithe  from  some  poor  folks  were,  it 
seems,  overturned,  and  the  proctors 
and  others  rather  roughly  handled;  and 
two  individuals  were  takpn  into  custody; 
a  circumstance  which,  it  seems,  brought 
the  pretty  general  indignation  of  the 
people  to  a  crisis,  and  some  trifling  acts 
of  insubordination  followed.  The  set- 
ing  fire  to  the  proctor’s  house  was  a 
measure  in  which  it  is  supposed  none 
but  a  Rw  of  the  most  intemperate  were 
engaged.  On  Thursday  the  ffd  the  mal¬ 
contents  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Bishop,  entreating  him  to  forbear  the 
exaction  of  the  potatoe  tithe,  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  repair  the  injuries  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  unjustifiable  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  the  parishiouers.  The 
answer  is  as  follows:  “  Whereas  it  has 
been  reported  by  evil  minded  persons, 
that  the  tithe  of  potatoes  will  be  taken 
from  the  poor  tenants  of  this  island,  and 
from  perSv>ns  little  able  to  pay  the  same: 
— They  are  hereby  assured  that  »uch 
tithe  will  not  be  demanded  from  them, 
either  this  year  or  at  any  future  time; 
and  if  any  mistake  should  arise  in  this 

mat- 
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matter,  the  persons  aggrieved  will  ob¬ 
tain  redress,  on  applying  to  the  bishop.” 

It  is  said  to  have  been  fully  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  prelates  of  the  northern 
Dioceses,  that  they  will  in  future  ordain 
no  candidates  for  orders  who  have  not 
graduated  at  one  of  the  Universities ; 
we  believe  the  college  at  St.  Bees  is  the 
only  exception. — Hiiherto  it  had  been 
the  custom  in  the  dioceses  of  York, 
Chester,  Durham,  and  Carlisle,  to  or¬ 
dain  young  men,  of  competent  learning 
and  qualifications,  who  were  either  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  church,  or  if  they  had 
previously  pursued  any  other  avocation, 
had  devoted  two  or  three  years  to  the 
studies  preparatory  for  holy  orders.  But 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  from  our  Universities,  who 
are  desirous  of  entering  the  Church, 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  obtaining 
titles,  are  said  to  have  suggested  to  the 
heads  of  the  church  this  restriction. 

A  public  dinner  at  Sheffield  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  respect  to  the  \irtues  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  cf 
Sheffield,  on  his  retirement  from  his 
labours  as  a  public  writer,  lately  took 
place.  Viscount  Milton  in  the  chair. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  noble  chairman 
addressed  the  meeting  in  an  animated 
manner,  in  commendation  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest ;  and  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  a  master  piece  of  elo¬ 
quence.  He  entered  into  parts  of  his 
own  history,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  and  naming  the  friend  who  had 
assisted  him. 

An  Association  has  been  formed, 
through  the  active  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
.John  Davies,  of  Kilkhampton,  for  the 
protection  of  vessels  which  may  be 
stranded  on  the  north  coasts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  from  the  disgraceful  prac¬ 
tice  of  “  wrecking.” 

One  of  the  largest  steam-engines  now 
in  use,  is  at  the  United  Mines,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  it  is  said  to  raise  80,00011)8.  of 
water,  1CH)  feet  high,  per  minute,  and 
consumes  onjy  30lbs.  of  coal  per  minute 
to  produce  that  effect.  Raising  the 
quantity  of  water  above-stated,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  thvs  work  of  250  horses;  and 
as  a  horse  working  at  that  rate  ought 
not  to  be  employed  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day,  there  would  be  three  re¬ 
lays,  or  750  horses,  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  ihe  continuous  effect  of  the  steam- 
engine.  If  we. regard  the  steam-engine 
only  in  as  far  as  it  concentrates  power, 
and  renders  it  manageable,  it  excites 
astonishment  ;  for  the  attendance,  the 
uncertainty,  the  difficulty  of  application, 
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and  even  the  first  cost  of  horses,  far  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  an  engine. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  bubble  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
has  at  length  hurst,  and  many  curious 
circumstances  have  come  to  light  con¬ 
nected  with  these  gambling  transactions, 
particularly  the  Gwenappe  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  the  General  Fish  Company,  &c. 
The  different  banks,  where  deposits  for 
these  shares  have  been  paid,  have  not 
been  a  little  annoyed  by  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  the  shareholders  for  a  return  of 
their  money;  and  various  ineffectual  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  made  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  recovery  of  the  deposits. 
At  length  Messrs.  Everett  and  Co.  have 
undertaken  to  pay  off  the  deposits  on 
shares  in  the  following  companies  :  the 
Antwerp  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
the  Dieppe  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  the  Havre  de  Grace  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company.  All  of  those  companies 
have  been  dissolved,  in  consequence,  it 
is  supposed,  of  the  impediments  (the 
language  generally  used  by  those  who 
commenced  the  formation  of  deceptions 
of  the  kind)  which  presented  themselves; 
and  the  directors  keep  to  themselves,  for 
the  discharge  of  imaginary  expences,  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  subscribed.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  no  deed  of  settle¬ 
ment  was  drawn  up,  that  no  engine  was 
purchased,  that,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all 
was  done  in  any  one  of  those  companies, 
and  that  they,  as  well  as  many  others  of 
the  same  kind,  were  superintended  by 
the  same  persons.  Each  of  them  con¬ 
sisted  of  1000  shares,  on  each  of  which 
the  sutn  of  2/.  was  paid  ;  so  that  the  pro¬ 
jectors  and  their  emissaries  have  poc¬ 
keted  nearly  1,5007.  by  the  three  specu¬ 
lations,  which  cost  them  no  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  that  which  sprung  from  the 
mere  writing  of  the  prospectus  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  management  was  left  to  the 
broker  employed  in  the  market,  whose 
practice  it  was  to  cry  out  that  the  shares 
were  at  such  and  such  a  premium  ;  and 
this  report  proved  sufficient  to  keep  up 
their  artificial  value,  especially  when 
those  brokers  made  a  few  bargains  at  the 
premium  quoted  by  them. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  is  proceeding.— 
Tiie  large  and  ingenious  iron  shield, 
which  is  destined  to  protect  at  onee  the 
workmen  and  the  tunnel  itself  from 
almost  a  possibility  of  danger  during  the 
operation,  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  shaft,  and  fixed  and  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  horizontally.  The  workmen  are 
cutting  away  the  brick-work,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  their  striking  out  horizontally 
under  the  Thames.  This,  from  the  so¬ 
lidity 
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lidity  of  tbe  work  and  the  hardness  of 
the  cement,  is  a  laborious  work,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  of  slow  progress.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  IB  months  from  the  getting 
through  the  wall,  the  tunnel  will  be  car¬ 
ried  to  and  under  the  further  shore  of 
tbe  river;  and,  in  tbe  opinion  of  per¬ 
sons  most  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  the  first  expectation  of  ulti¬ 
mate  and  complete  success  is  increased 
by  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
hitherto  attended  this  important  under¬ 
taking. 

The  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  are 
proceeding  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  into  effect.  They  have  already  pur¬ 
chased  about  three-fifths  of  the  freehold 
of  the  site,  and  are  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  leaseholders  and 
occupiers.  The  materials  of  the  church 
and  buildings,  late  the  property  of  the 
St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  in  the  precinct, 
have  been  advertised  for  sale,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  ground  being  cleared  ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  works  connected 
with  the  entrances,  basin,  and  docks, 
will  be  commenced  in  the  month  of 
January  next. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Oct. 
Walker  (Clerk)  v.  Ridgeway ,  Serjeant 
Wilde  moved  for  a  new  trial.  The  facts 
were  these  :  the  plaintiff  was  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  tithes  of  a  certain  parish 
in  the  county  of  Hereford.  The  defend¬ 
ant  was  the  cultivator  of  a  farm  which 
lay  in  the  plaintiff's  parish.  The  latter 
sent  notice  to  the  Clergymen  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  cut  down  a  field  of  wheat. 
The  Clergyman’s  tithing  man  attended, 
but  the  weather  seeming  unfavorable 
for  harvest  work,  he  left  the  field.  The 
weather  subsequently  cleared  up,  the  de¬ 
fendant  cut  down  the  wheat,  set  it  out 
in  sheaves,  and  then  gathered  them  into 
shocks,  consisting  some  of  f)  sheaves, 
some  of  10.  The  Clergyman  refused  to 
collect  his  tenths  from  those  shocks,  on 
the  ground  that  that  manner  of  setting 
out  his  tenths  was  contrary  to  the  an¬ 
cient  custom,  and  full  of  unnecessary 
trouble  and  uncertainty.  He  accordingly 
brought  his  action  of  wrong,  for  the  im¬ 
proper  setting  out  of  the  tithes.  Tbe 
case  was  tried  at  the  Hereford  assizes, 
before  the  Hon.  Justice  Bur  rough.  The 
presiding  Judge  directed  the  Jury  to  find 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  but  the  Jury 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  found 
for  the  defendant.  The  Judge  remon¬ 
strated  in  vain.  The  Jury  persisted  in 
their  opinion.  On  these  grounds  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wilde  moved  that  the  verdict 
be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted. — 
The  Chief  Justice  said,  “  Take  the  rule 
to  shew  cause,  brother  Wilde  ;  prejudices 
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are  sometimes  found  in  a  Jury  of  farmers 
when  deciding  on  a  tithe  question.” 

TH EATRICaT  REGISTER. 

Drury  Lane. 

Nov.  4.  A  two-act  opera,  entitled 
The  Weddmg  Present  was  produced.  It  is 
a  translation,  or  rather  adaptation  from 
the  French,  by  Mr.  Kenny.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  some  pretty  music,  there  was 
nothing  attractive  in  the  piece. 

Covent  Garden. 

In  the  absence  or  entire  destitution 
of  histrionic  talent,  the  managers,  in 
imitation  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  have 
introduced  a  soi-disant  monkey  from 
Paris.  In  the  present  degraded  state  of 
the  royal  theatres  we  were  not  unpre¬ 
pared  for  something  worthless  or  con¬ 
temptible;  but  this  last  disgrace  was  re¬ 
served  for  a  Kemble,  who  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  convert  the  stage  (on  which  a 
brother  and  a  sister  trod  with  so  much 
honor  to  themselves  and  gratification  to 
the  public)  into  a  mere  menagerie ,  or 
puppet-shew.  The  piece  in  which  this  full- 
grown  punch  exhibited  his  disgusting 
tricks  was  The  Shipwreck  of  Policinelloy 
or  The  Neapolitan  Nuptials.  The  re¬ 
spectable  part  of  the  audience  expressed 
the  strongest  disapproba'ion  ;  but  the 
clamourous  gods  were  sufficiently  noisy 
in  supporting  this  contemptible  mimicry; 
consequently  it  was  repeated. — The  piece 
wns  afterwards  changed  fur  a  melo¬ 
drama,  entitled  Jocko ,  the  Brazilian 
Monkey ,  which  has  been  hackneyed  at 
the  minor  theatres  to  satiety.  The  plot 
is  too  senseless  to  notice,  as  it  was  merely 
intended  for  the  exhibition  of  Jocko’s 
tricks.  Vve  shall  mention  one  instance 
of  absurdity,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 
1  he  Brazilian  planter  shews  Jocko  a 
watch,  and  asks  what  o’clock  it  is, — 
when  he  exhibits  a  wonderful  display  of 
intellect  (what  a  sagacious  Frenchman)  ! 
by  knocking  five  times  on  a  cocoa-shell ! 
as  if  any  child  could  not  do  tbe  same, 
though  disguised  as  a  monkey.  It  is 
stated  that  this  M.  Mazurier  is  paid  the 
enormous  weekly  salary  of  150/.  being  at 
the  rate  of  25/.  per  night.  Previous  to 
his  treaty  with  Mr.  C,  Kemble,  Mazurier 
was  applied  to  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton,  and  refused  to  take  less  than  40/. 
per  night,  and  60 1.  foi’  each  oj  the  masks 
which  he  might  require! 

Nov.  16.  A  new  comedy,  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hyde,  author  of  Al- 
phonsus,  was  performed,  bearing  the 
title  of  Love's  Victory ,  or  a  School  for 
Pride.  The  incidents  and  plot  appear 
to  be  taken  from  Moliere’s  La  Princesse 
d' Elide.  The  piece  was  given  out  for 
repetition  amidst  great  applause. 

PROMO- 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

Office  of  Ordnance ,  Oct.  10.  Royal  Reg. 
of  Art.  Lieut.-col.  Macdonald  to  be  Col. 
— Major  and  Brevet  Leiut.-col.  Holcombe 
to  be  Lieut.-col. — Capt.  and  Brevet  Major 
Addams  to  be  Major. 

War  Office,  Oct. <2. 1.  78th  Reg.  Capt. Doug¬ 
las  to  be  Maj.  by  purchase,  v.  Falconer.  —  8 1  st 
Brevet  Maj.  Horton  to  be  Maj.  vice  Taylor. 
— 88th,  Maj.  Heathcote,  27th  foot,  to  be 
Maj. — 92d,  Capt  Winchester  to  be  Maj. — 
Unattached  :  to  be  Lieut.-cols.  of  Infantry, 
Maj.  P.  Taylor,  81st  Foot. — Maj.  Falconer 
78th  Foot.  To  be  Major  of  Infantry,  Capt. 
Webb,  3d  Light  Dragoons. 

Oct.  22.  Sir  E.  Thornton,  late  Minister 
Plenip.  to  Portugal,  to  bear  the  title  of 
Conde  de  Cassilhas,  conferred  on  him  by  his 
Portuguese  Majesty. 

JVar  Office ,  Oct.  28.  Staff :  Maj.  Fitzvoy 
to  be  Deputy  Adj.-gen.  to  the  troops  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
col.  in  the  army.  Unattached  :  Major  Eng¬ 
land,  23d  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  of  Inf. 
To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  :  Capts.  Cham¬ 
bers,  ,2.9th  Foot. —  O’Grady,  53d  Foot. — 
Whichcote,  4th  Drag.  Guards. — Wood,  65th 
Foot. — Perceval,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Nov.  8.  George  Bragge  Prowse,  of  Yeo¬ 
vil,  Somerset,  Esq.  to  take  the  surname,  and 
bear  the  arms  of  Prinn. 

War  Office,  Nov.  11.  2d  Life  Guards, 
Capt.  Barton  to  be  Major. — 7th  Drag.  Gds. 
Major  Grey  to  be  Lieut.-col. — Brevet  Lieut.- 
col.  Lord  Hill  to  be  Major.  —  19th  Reg. 
Capt.  Dobbin  to  be  Major.  —  60th  Reg. 
Brevet  Lieut.-col.  Galiffe  to  be  Lieut.-col. 
— Brevet  Major  Thom  to  be  Major.  Un¬ 
attached  :  Capt.  Ellis,  16th  Light  Drag, 
to  be  Major  of  Infantry. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  H.  Wetherell,  Pebendary  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  C.  Barnwell  Barnwell,  Mileham  R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Butler,  St.  Nicholas  R.  co.  Nott, 
Rev.  1 .  Chambers,  Studley  V.  co.  Warwick. 
Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  Monksilver  R.  co.  Berks. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Curtois,  East  Bark  with  R.  Line. 
Rev.  R.  Eden,  Hertingfordbury  R.  co.  Herts. 
Rev.  J.  Edwards,  Finningham  R.  co.  Suff, 
Rev.  J.  Couch  Grylls,  Saltash  Ch.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  H.  Watts  Harries,  Prendergast  R. 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev.  ,J.  .Jones,  Bodedeyrn  P.  C.  Anglesea. 
Rev.  T.  Kilby,  St.  John’s  P.  C.  Wakefield. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Leathes,  Ellesborough  R.  Berks. 
Rev.  S.  Madan,  Twerton  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  R.  Meredith,  Hayborn  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Parker,  Bentham  R.  Yorkshire. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Quartlev,  Heynsham  V.  Somer. 
Rev.  M.  Scott,  Slawston  V.  co.  Leicester. 
Rev.  J.  Senters,  St.  Augustine  R.  Norwich. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Shapcott,  St.  Michael’s  V. 
Southampton. 

Rev.  R.  Walsh,  Six-mile-bridge  R.  Ireland. 
Rev.  W.  Waters,  Rippingale  R.  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  - White,  St.  Andrew’s  R.  Hertf. 

Rev.  E.  Wilton,  Christ  Church  C.  Wilts. 
Rev.  Dr.  Crane  and  Rev.  W.  Walker,  to  be 
Chaplains  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Rev.  W.  Moore,  Chaplain  to  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore. 

Rev.  T.  Randolph,  Chapl.  in  Ord.  to  the  King. 
Dispensation 

Rev.  T.  Brown,  Rector  of  Coningtou,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  to  hold  Westow  R.  Huntingd. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  J.  Dove,  Stoke  Golding  Grammar^, 
school  co.  Leicester. 

♦ - 


BIRTHS. 


Oct.  19.  At  St.  Austin’s,  Wilts,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Allen  Daniell,  a  dau. — 20.  At  Cam¬ 
berwell  House,  Bradford,  Wilts,  Mrs.  Rich. 
Thos.  Bateman,  a  son.  —  22.  At  Swindon, 
Mrs.  Amb.  Goddard,  a  dau. — 24.  At  Be¬ 
verley,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Fred.  Robertson,  a 
son. — 30.  At  Craythorne-house,  Tenterden, 
Mrs.  Fred.  Adams,  a  son. — At  West  Leke, 
Notts,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Oxenden, 

Lately.  At  Hamburgh,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Richard  Baker,  Brit,  Chaplain,  a  daughter. 

.  Nov.  1.  In  Norfo.lk-st.  Parhvlane,  Lon¬ 
don,  Lady  Combermere,  a  daughter. — 3.  At 
liagborough- house,  Somerset,  Mrs.  Francis 
Popham,  a  dau.  —  5.  In  Brownlow-street, 
Liverpool,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Win.  Sage,  a 


dau. — 6.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hopper,  a  dau. — 9.  At  Wadley-house,  Far- 
ringdou,  Berks,  Mrs.  H.  Weyland  Powell, 
a  dau. —  At  the  Minster  Parsonage,  Be¬ 
verley,  Mrs.  Robert  Machell,  a  son.  — 
13.  At  Compton-house,  Farringdon,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  W.  B.  Dashwood,  R.  N.  a  dau. 
— 14.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Batten, 
Harrow,  a  dau. — At  his  house,  Montague- 
square,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  a  dau. — 
12.  At  Pontefract,  Mrs.  Flintoff  Leatham, 
a  son. — In  Harcourt-street,  Dublin,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Boileau,  a  son. — 18.  The  wife  of  James 
Wroodford,  Esq.  of  Devonshire-street,  Port- 
land-place,  a  son. — Lady  Burghersh,  a  son. 
— 19.  In  Somcrsct-street,  Portman-sq.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Pilgrim,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 
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May  17.  At  Madras,  John  Rob.  Cup- 
page,  esq.  third  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Cuppage, 
R.  A.  to  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Un¬ 
derwood,  esq.  of  Vizagapatam. 

Sept.  20.  At  Gretna  Green,  the  Rev. 
Tho.  Caton,  to  Louisa  Frances  Lumley,  2d 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Luinley 
Saville ;  afterwards  remarried  at  Womers- 
ky,  co.  York. 

Sept.  80.  At.  Pancras,  Mr.  W.  R.Tymms, 
of  Bath,  to  Miss  Eli/..  Frances  Hall,  of 
Reading. 

Lately ,  at  Whitchurch,  the  Rev.  J.  Mor- 
rall.  Fellow  of  Brazenoze  Coll,  to  Eliz,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Mayow. - At 

Over  Kellet,  the  Rev.  Sir  Rich.  Le  Fleming, 
Bart.  M.  A.  Rector  of  Grasmere  and  Bow- 
ness,  Westm.  to  Sarah,  third  dau.  of  late 
W.  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.  of  Alton-hall,  Lane. 

Oct.  15.  At  Hey  don,  Norfolk,  Henry 
Handley,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Hon.  Caroline  Ed- 
wardes,  eldest  dau.  of  Lord  Kensington. 

Oct.  17-  At  Glenericht  Cottage,  Perth¬ 
shire,  the  Rev.  AJlan,  son  of  late  Colonel 
Allan  Macpherson,  of  Blairgourie,  Perths, 
to  Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  late  William 
Chalmers,  of  Glenericht. 

Oct.  19.  At  Walcot,  Bath,  Edw.  Hyde 
Clarke,  esq.  to  Miss  Georg.  Cath.  Terisa 
O’Moran,  of  Brunswick-place,  Walcot. 

Oct.  20.  At  Grays,  Tho.  Ingram,,  esq.  to 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Rich.  Webb, 
esq.  of  Belmont,  Essex. - At  Great  Yar¬ 

mouth,  J.  H.  Muuro,  esq.  of  Keppeli-st. 
Russell-sq.  to  Amelia,  youngest  dau.  of  T. 

Steward,  esq. - Rev.  Luke  Forster,  of 

Blackburn,  Lane,  to  Miss  S.  Vale,  of  Bruns- 

wick-pl.  City-road. - Henry  Locock,  esq. 

of  Euston-sq.  to  Susan,  youngest  dau.  of 
Rev.  Win,  Smyth,  li.  of  Great  Linford, 

Bucks. - At  Wells,  Major  H.  C.  Streat- 

iield,  87th  Reg.  to  Eleanor,  dau.  of  latte 
Harry  Darby,  Esq. — — At  Doncaster,  the 
Rev.  James  Jackson  Lowe,  Fellow  of  Braze¬ 
noze  Coll,  to  Cath.  Mary,  only  dau.  of  T. 
W.  Tew,  Esq.  of  Doncaster,  banker.  . 

Oct.  22.  At  Eltham,  Rev.  B.  Gyest,  A.M. 
of  Everton,  Liverpool,  to  Eliz.  Cath.  eldest 
dau.  of  T.  Lingbain,  esq.  of  Shooter’s-hill. 
— —At  Chelsea,  Alex.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Austin 
Friars,  to  Jane  Mary  Anue,  d.  of  Ashburn- 
ham  Bulley,  esq.  of  Durliam-place,  Chelsea. 

Oct.  25.  At  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
Wip.  John  Symons,  esq.  of  Chapel-street, 
Grosyenor-pl.  to  Anne  Emma  Crewe. 

Oct.  29.  At  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  Dub¬ 
lin,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  Mrs. 
Patterson,  am  American  lady  of  great  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  Catholic.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  h»s 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate.  The  lnide  wus 
given  away  by  the  Bishop  of  Ibaphoe,  and 
the  marriage  was  afterwards  solemnized  by 
tile  Fapist  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Nov.  2.  AtSt.  James,  Westminster,  Sam. 
R.  Jarvis,  esq.  of  Fair  Oak  House,  Hants, 
to  Eliz.  dau.  of  late  Rev.  Peter  Murthwaite, 

Rector  of  Newnham,  Oxf. - 5.  At  Knats- 

furd,  Tho.  Parr,  esq.  of  Appleton,  to  Clara, 

dau.  of  late  Rev.  Croxton  Johnson. - 

At  Thurston  Church,  Suffolk,  Geo.Gataker, 
esq.  of  Mildenhall,  to  Eliz.  8d  dau.  of  Tho. 
Wilkinson,  esq.  of  Nether  Hall.— — 6.  At 
Melcombe  Regis,  Edw.  Smith  Delamain, 
esq.  6'7th  reg.  to  Jessie  Anna,  dau.  of  late 
Robt.  Waugh,  esq. - At  Poole,  Jos.  Gar¬ 

land,  jun.  esq.  Alderman,  to  the  widow  of 
John  Slade,  esq. - 8.  At  Croydon,  Mat¬ 

thew  Stent,  jun.  of  Harmondsworth,  to 
Mary  Ann,  only  dau.  of  Mat.  Newman,  esq. 
of  Cromford,  Mid. - At  Topsham,  De¬ 

von,  Adam,  son  of  David  Gordon,  esq.  of 
Abergeldie,  N.B.  and  Dulwich,  Surrey,  to 
Susan,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  John  Swete,  of 

Oxton  House,  Devon. - At  Dunham 

Massey,  Sir  John  Walsh,  Bart,  of  Warfield, 
Berks,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  youngest  dau. 

of  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. - At 

Marylebone,  Sir  John  Tho.  Claridge,  re¬ 
corder  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  to  M.  P. 

eldest  dau.  of  Vice-Adm.  Scott. - At  Lord 

Arden’s,  Nork,  near  Epsom,  Sir  WiHiam 
Heathcote,  Bart,  of  Hursley  Park,  Hants, 
to  the  Hon.  Car.  Frances  Perceval,  dau.  of 

Lord  Arden. - 9.  At  Bristol,  the  Rev. 

Martin  Slater,  of  Wooton- Basset,  Wilts, 
to  Eliza,  eld.  dau.  of  late  Rich.  Connebee, 

esq. - 10.  At  St.  George,  Han.-sq.  tho 

Rev.  Tho.  Shreiber,  Rector  of  Ci-adwell, 
Essex,  to  Sarah,  3d  dau.  of  Rear-Adm. 
Bingham. - At  Broad  Hinton,  near  Marl¬ 

borough,  John  Mathews  Richards,  esq.  of 
Roath  Hall,  near  Cardiff,  to  Arabella,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Calley,  esq.  of  Burderop  Purk, 

Wilts. - 12.  Rich.  Elwes,  esq.  of  Stoke 

Park,  Suffolk,  to  Cath.  eld.  d.  of  Isa.  Elton, 

esq.  of  Stapeltou  House,  Glonc. - 14.  At 

Harberton,  Devon,  C.  Anthony,  esq.  of  the 
Mall,  Clifton,  to  Thomason,  dau.  of  late 

Edr®.  Browne,  esq.  of  Blakernore. - 15. 

Capt.  John  Walter  Roberts,  R.  N.  eld.  son 
of  Rev.  Wm.  Roberts,  Rector  of  Worples- 
den,  Surrey,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  John  Sar- 

geant,  esq.  of  Lavington,  Sussex. - 18.  At 

St.  Michael,  Wood-street,  Stacey  Grimaldi, 
esq.  of  Copthal-court,  Throgmorton-strCet, 
second  son  of  Win.  G.  esq.  to  Mary  Aim, 
2d  dau.  of  Tho.  Geo.  Knap,  esq.  of  Haber¬ 
dashers’  Hall. - 19.  At  St.  George’s,  Han.- 

sq.  Lord  Headley  to  Miss  Mathcfrs. - 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Rich.  Bethen 
esq.  Barrister  and  Fellow  of  Wadham,  to 
Eleanor-Mary,  day.  of  Robt.  Abraham,  esq, 
of  Kepple-st.  liussell-sq.-— «—  2 1.  At  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  I.  Cha.  Wright,  esq. 
eld.  son  of  Irichabod  Wright,  of  Mapperley, 
Notts,  to  Theodooin,  eld.  dau.  u£  late  Tho.* 
Denman,  esq.  M.p. 
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O  B  I  T  U  A  R  Y 


Count  de  Lacepede. 

Oct.  6.  At  the  age  of  68,  Bernard  Ger¬ 
main  Etienne  Laville,  Count  de  Lacepede. 
He  was  born  at  Agen,  of  a  noble  family, 
Dec.  16,  1756.  Intended  bv  ids  family 
for  the  career  of  arms,  he  entered  the  Ba- 
vaiian  service;  but  the  irresistible  impulse 
he  felt  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
made  him  abandon  the  field  of  honour  for 
a  milder  fame — that  of  excelling  in  the 
sciences.  At  that  period  Buffon  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory  ;  the  magic  of  his 
style  threw  a  lustre  over  his  subject  worthy 
of  its  sublimity.  Ray  had  drawn  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of 
the  creation  :  it  was  left  for  Buffon  to  fill 
it  up,  and  paint  those  wonders  with  all  the 
colours  of  a  brilliant  imagination.  Science 
herself  seemed  lovely  in  his  descriptions, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Lacepfede 
should  place  himself  under  so  great  a 
master,  and  soon  become  his  favourite  and 
mod  distinguisned  pupil.  Buffon  and 
Daubetnn  obtained  for  young  Lacepede 
the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  cabinets  of 
the  King’s  Garden  at  Paris.  He  occupied 
this  post  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
He  had  already  published  the  “  Natural 
History  of  Oviperous  Quadrupeds  and 
Serpents”  which  announced  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Buffon.  His  work  was  traced  on  a 
similar  plan  to  that  of  the  great  master, 
but  Lacepede’s  enthusiasm  for  him  did  not 
blind  him  to  his  defects.  The  principal 
object  of  Fv'ffon  seemed  to  be  to  strike  his 
readers  with  admiration,  and  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  instruct.  He  contented 
him-elf  frequently  with  the  external  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  subject  of  natural  history, 
without  examining  its  internal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Comparative  anatomy  was  then 
merely  the  skeleton  of  a  science  :  though 
Aristotle  had  collected  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  isolated  facts,  and  modern  natu¬ 
ralists  had  made  some  progress  towards  a 
regular  classification  of  a  few  orders. 
Comparative  anatomy  was  in  this  state, 
when  Linnaeus  and  John  Hunter  appeared  : 
they  greatly  extended  the  bounds  of 
science,  and  opened  a  new  field  for  the 
patient  and  indefatigable  scrutinizer  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  Lacepede  was 
one  of  the  first  in  France  to  appreciate 
the  superiority  of  their  system  over  that 
of  his  Professor,  and  to  introduce  it  into 
his  work.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to 
find,  that,  even  then,  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state:  it 
was  reserved  for  M.  Cuvier  to  collect  the 
scattered  fragments  —  to  reject  false 
theories — to  form  new  ones  consonant  to 
Gent.  Mao.  November,  1825, 
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those  laws  observed  by  the  Great  Eternal 
in  the  vast  multiplicity  of  his  creations — 
to  embody  those  laws,  and  form  of  them 
systems  at  once  beautiful  snd  harmonious. 
The  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  at 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  is  a  splendid  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  genius,  learning,  and  im¬ 
mense  observation  *. 

M.  Lacepede  duly  appreciated  the  new 
system,  and  his  later  works  prove  that  he 
profited  by  it.  His  Natural  History  of 
Fishes,  5  vols.  4tc.  1798;  is  a  proof  of  this. 
But  the  events  of  the  Revolution  distract¬ 
ed  his  attention  from  science.  Of  a  mild 
disposition,  but  Dun  in  the  principles  he 
thought  right,  he  steered  his  course  with¬ 
out  attaching  himself  to  any  patty  :  loving 
the  Revolution  from  principle,  as  the 
grave  of  abliolute  power,  but  lamenting  its 
excesses,  his  known  probity  and  honour 
could  alone  save  him  in  the  conflict  of 
factions.  He  was  elected,  in  1 7 9 1 ,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  it 
was  in  this  character  ihat  he  received  the 
address  of  the  Whig  Club,  with  which  the 
Assembly  agreed  in  political  sentiment, 
and  he  proposed  that  “  Letters  of  Natu¬ 
ralization  should  be  granted  to  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley’s  son,  on  account  of  his  father’s  house 
being  burnt  by  the  English  fanatics  for 
his  known  attachment  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.” 

M.  Lacepede  did  well  to  renounce  poli¬ 
tics  and  attend  to  natural  history,  as  he 
perhaps  owed  to  it  his  personal  safety 
during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  On 
the  creation  of  the  Institute  he  was  elected 
one  of  its  first  members.  He  afterwards 
became  member  of  the  Institute  of  Bo¬ 
logna.  Charged  by  government  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  to  Captain 
Baudin,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  Lace- 
p&de  selected  two  young  men  of  great 
merit,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  and  Peron,  to 
accompany  him-  Buonaparte  again  tore 
M.  Lacepede  from  his  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  we  see  him,  successively — in 
1799,  Member  of  the  Conservative  Senate; 
in  1801,  President  of  the  Senate;  in  1803, 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Ho¬ 
nour;  in  1804,  Senator  of  Paris;  in  1805, 
decorated  with  the  Grand  Eagle  of  the 
Legion.  As  President,  it  was  Count  La- 
cep&de’s  duty  to  address  Napoleon  on  all 
occasions  ;  devoted  entirely  to  him,  his 
eloquence  sought  new  expressions  to  con¬ 
vey  his  admiration,  and  make  it  pass  as 

*  We  may  also  refer  to  his  work,  now 
so  ab'y  in  the  course  of  translation,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Whittaker. 
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the  organ  of  the  whole  empire.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary  1814,  when  the  crisis  of  the  new 
monarch  was  approaching  with  rapid 
strides,  he  dared  to  utter  the  word  Peace, 
at  the  head  of  the  Senate.  His  words  are 
remarkable  “  We  combat  between  the 
-tombs  of  our  fathers  and  the  cradles  of 
our  infants.  Obtain  peace,  Sire,  and  let 
your  hand,  so  often  victorious,  drop  your 
arms,  after  having  sigued  tbe  peace  of  the 
world.”  The  political  career  of  M.  La- 
cep£de  ended  with  that  of  his  master,  and 
he  returned  again  to  his  studies,  which  he 
ought  never  to  have  forsaken.  In  private 
life,  M.  Lacep&de  was  a  model  of  the 
social  virtues,  esteemed  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  sciences  were  uot 
the  only  objects  of  his  meditation  :  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  music,  he  composed  several 
symphonies  and  sonattas,  which  display 
considerable  taste.  He  also  entered  the 
regions  of  fiction,  and  published,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  two  novels  only,  Elliva'  and  Caro¬ 
line,  2  vols.;  and  Charles  D’Ellival  and 
Caroline  de  Florentino,  in  3  vols.  He 
rarely  touches  the  chords  of  the  stronger 
passions,  but  excels  in  scenes  of  gentle¬ 
ness  and  love.  His  lectures  at  the  Garden 
of  Plants  were  numerously  attended  :  the 
opening  addresses  of  each  course  were 
particularly  admired.  He  published  se¬ 
veral  dissertations,  and  composed  part  of 
the  articles  in  the  Annals  du  Museum 
d’Histoire  et  Naturelle,  and  contributed 
to  several  periodicals;  but  we  have  no 
scientific  works  of  magnitude  from  him 
since  1804,  when  he  published  his  His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Cetaecees. 

He  enjoyed  general  good  health,  and 
was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Institute.  His  opinion  of 
vacciuation,  as  a  preservative  from  the 
small-pox,  was  not  in  consonance  with  the 
general  doctrine,  and  he  unfortunately  fell 
a  victim  to  his  error:  he  had  never  had 
the  small-pox,  when  he  took  the  infection 
some  few  weeks  since  ;  it  was  unhappily 
of  a  very  malignant  kind,  and  carried  him 
off,  to  the  great  loss  of  science,  and  the 
regret  of  a  numerous  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  in  whom  his  affability  and  gentle¬ 
ness  inspired  lasting  sentiments  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Hi9  funeral  was  attended  by  depu¬ 
tations  of  the  Peers  of  France,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute,  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  persons  in  the  first  ranks  of 
society,  anxious  to  pay  this  last  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  genius  and  virtue. — Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette. 


Sir  John  Stewart,  Bart. 

Lately.  At  his  seat,  Killymoon,  Cootho 
town,  co.  Tyroue,  through  a  fall  from  his 
poney  phaetou,  which  he  had  been  driving 
near  his  demesne,  Sir  John  Stewart,  Bart. 
The  horses  took  fright,  and  ran  away  with 


him  ;  being  enfeebled  by  long  and  severe 
indisposition,  he  had  not  strength  to  re¬ 
strain  them,  and  was  thrown  out  on  his 
head,  which  caused  a  concussion  of  the 
brain.  He  was  promptly  attended  by 
several  surgeons,  but  this  great  and  good 
man  never  spoke  after  the  fatal  accident, 
though  he  lived  for  three  days. 

Sir  John  had  been  returned  six  times 
for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Irish  and  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  40  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  a  steady,  uniform,  and  zealous  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State.  He  filled  the  offices  of  Counsel  to 
the  Revenue  Board,  Solicitor  General,  and 
Attorney  General  ;  and  of  him  it  was  truly 
observed,  by  an  aged  Statesman — u  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  grew  more 
humble  the  higher  he  advanced  in  politi¬ 
cal  station.”  The  County  of  Tyrone  will 
long  remember,  with  gratitude,  his  public 
services.  Owing  to  his  exertions  and 
support,  Omagh,  the  County  Town,  has 
been  long  the  most  improving  Town  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the 
country  bears  marks  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  under  his  fostering 
care.  Numberless,  indeed,  are  the  friends 
he  has  left  to  deplore  his  loss  ;  and  those 
in  Tyrone,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  manifest 
their  feeling  to  the  father  by  supporting 
his  son.  He  had  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  140  foot,  called 
the  “  Newmills  Volunteers.” 

Sir  John  was  married  in  the  year  1790, 
to  Miss  Archdall,  sister  of  Genera!  Arch- 
dall,  M.  P.  for  the  county  Fermanagh,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Hugh,  the  eldest,  succeeds  to  vhe  title  and 
estates. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  T.  P.  Hankin. 

Oct.  26.  At  the  Cavalry  Barracks  in 
Norwich,  aged  59,  Lieut. -col.  Sir  Thomas- 
Pake  Hankin,  Knt.  commanding  the  2d  or 
Royal  North  British  Regiment  of  Dragoons 
stationed  there. 

This  highly-respected  officer  joined  the 
regiment  as  Cornet,  July  21,  1795;  was 
promoted  a  Lieutenant,  Aug.  13,  1796; 
Captain,  Oct.  18,  1798  ;  Major,  April  4, 
1808  ;  Lieut. -col.  in  the  Army,  June  4, 
1814;  and  Lieut.-col.  commanding  the 
Regiment,  Oct.  11,  1821.  He  served  in 
that  distinguished  corps  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  sustained  a  severe 
wound  in  the  knee.  Upon  His  Majesty's 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1822,  Lieut,  col. 
Hankin,  then  in  the  command  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  there,  amongst  other  gracious  marks 
of  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  John  Reade  of  the  25th 
Regiment,  who  died  within  a  year  after 
their  uoioa;  secondly,  to  Miss  Margetts 
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of  Huntingdonshire,  now  his  widow,  by 
whom  be  has  left  no  family. 

He  was  son-in-law  to  Captain  Read, 
who  was  brother-in  law  to  Dr.  Wilmot  ; 
and  so  firmly  persuaded  were  Sir  T.  P. 
Hankin  and  Captain  Read  of  Dr.  Wilmot's 
being  the  author  of  Junius,  that  the  former 
in  October  1813  informed  bis  first  cousin, 
Olivia  Wilmot  Serres,  soi-disant  Princess 
of  Cumberland,  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
that  had  he  known  she  was  engaged  about 
the  life  of  Dr.  Wilmot,  he  could  have  fur¬ 
nished  many  useful  documents  as  to  Ju¬ 
nius,  for  her  work. 

His  gallant  and  noble  disposition  is  well 
known  by  his  superior  officers,  by  whom 
he  was  universally  respected. 

Amidst  his  military  pursuits  the  gallant 
Colonel  did  not  neglect  the  belles  lettres. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Norwich,  with  the  military  ho¬ 
nours  becoming  his  rank,  and  with  those 
attendant  marks  of  universal  esteem  and 
regret  which  his  public  services  and  his 
private  worth  so  justly  merited  ;  and  they 
were  followed  from  the  barracks  to  the 
grave,  not  only  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
Ibe  regiment,  but  by  the  most  respectable 
personages  in  the  city  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Lord  Stafford,  Mr.  Edmond  Wode- 
house  the  Member,  and  Sir  R.  J.  Harvey 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Major 
Storey,  R.M.  Doctors  Vellowly and  Wright, 
Messrs.  Kerison,  flarvey,  Hudson  Gurney, 
Deere,  Hawk.es,  &c.  with  the  Mayor,  De¬ 
puty  Mayor,  Steward,  and  Sheriff  of  the 
City  joining  in  the  procession.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Fisher,  the  senior  Prebendary,  offi¬ 
ciated  at  the  funeral,  the  psalms  and 
anthems  being  sung  by  the  Choir,  attended 
by  the  band  of  the  regiment. 


Mrs.  W.  P.  L.  Wellesley. 

Sept .  T2.-  At  Richmond,  aged  35,  Mrs. 
Wellesley  Pole  Long  Wellesley.  Although 
her  death  was  unexpected  at  the  moment 
it  occurred,  she  had  been  long  lingering. 
On  the  19th  the  remains  of  this  amiable, 
unfortunate,  and  much- lamented  lady, 
were  removed  from  Richmond,  on  their 
way  to  Draycot,  in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of 
lady  Tilney,  there  to  be  deposited  in  the 
family  vault.  The  melancholy  procession 
consisted  of  the  hearse,  in  which  the  cof¬ 
fin  was  borne,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 
three  mourning  coaches,  drawn  by  tour 
horses  each.  The  first  coach  contained 
Mr.  Scarborough  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  in 
the  two  following  were  the  nurse,  three 
maid-servants,  coachman,  and  footman  of 
the  late  lamented  lady.  The  two  Misses 
Long,  and  Mr.  Bicknel,  the  late  unhappy 
lady’s  steward,  set  off  for  Draycot  post  on 
Monday.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  to  join  the  mournful  proces¬ 
sion  on  Thursday  at  Chippenham,  within 
Jhe  miles  of  Draycot. 
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Two  days  previous  to  the  removal  of 
the  remains  from  Richmond,  intelligence 
reached  her  friends  that  it  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  to  come 
over  from  France  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and  this  circumstance  gave  them  all  great 
pain  and  uneasiness.  Some  considera¬ 
tions,  however,  suspended  Mr.  Long  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  determination  of  coming  over,  if 
he  ever  felt  such  a  disposition;  for  on  the 
day  before  the  removal  of  the  remains,  a 
courier  arrived  at  Richmond  from  Mr. 
Long  Wellesley  in  France,  to  state  that 
he  should  not  attend  the  funeral,  but  bear¬ 
ing  a  peremptory  order  from  him,  that 
his  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
should  be  given  up  to  the  courier,  to  be 
conveyed  to  France,  there  to  be  brought 
up  and  educated  under  the  auspices  of 
their  father.  The  Misses  Long,  sisters  of 
the  late  unfortunate  lady,  who  from  the 
period  of  her  separation  from  her  husband 
to  her  death,  have  constantly  resided  with 
her,  immediately  on  the  death  of  their 
amiable  sister,  removed  to  another  house, 
taken  for  the  temporary  purpose  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  Richmond,  and  thither  they 
removed  with  them  the  three  children. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  courier  at  the  house 
of  the  Misses  Long,  he  demanded  the 
children,  according  to  the  written  order 
which  he  produced  ;  but  he  received  a 
direct  refusal  to  deliver  them  up  from 
these  ladies,  and  he  obliged  to  retire.  On 
Tuesday  the  Misses  Long  set  off  from 
Richmond  for  Draycot,  there  to  join  their 
mother,  Lady  Tilney.  Previous,  however, 
to  their  departure  from  Richmond,  whither 
they  intended  to  return  after  the  funeral, 
they  determined  to  adopt  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  children  from  being 
carried  off  by  stratagem  or  by  force.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  anticipating  that  Mr.  Long 
Wellesley  might,  at  some  unseasonable 
hour,  suddenly  intrude  himself  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  carry  off  the  children  during 
the  absence  of  the  Misses  Long  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  these  ladies  applied,  through  tbeir 
law  agent,  to  a  magistrate,  for  the  aid  of  a 
peace-officer,  to  remain  in  their  house  at 
Richmond,  in  care  of  their  house  and  all 
its  inmates  until  their  return ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  an  active  and  discreet  police- 
officer  was  sent  down,  with  directions  to 
take  into  custody  any  person,  be  he  whom 
he  may,  who  should  attempt  to  use  any 
violence  towards  the  property,  the  house, 
or  its  inmates.  One  of  the  children  is  a 
girl  not  five  years  old. 

The  7,0001,  a-year,  awarded  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  creditors,  will  go  to  the  support 
of  the  children  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  ;  in 
this  case  he  will  lose  the  4,000/.  per  ann. 
his  late  wife  made  over  to  him.  The  pro¬ 
perty,  on  the  day  of  marriage,  exceeded 
in  value 40,000/,  a-year. 

Some  of  the  youthful  companions  of 
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this  ill-fated  lady  say,  that  she  frequently 
expressed  an  opinion  that  she  was  toQ 
rich  to  he  happy,  or  likely  to  meet  with  a 
match  of  disinterested  affection.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  that  her  marriage  was  one  not  of 
affection,  but  of  importunity  —  that  she 
yielded  to  a  long  and  indefatigable  siege ; 
and  not  without  the  most  pointed  and 
daring  threats,  that  the  determined  lover 
would  not  yield  but  with  his  life. 

From  the  moment  she  first  appeared  in 
life,  she  was  distinguished  by  kindness  of 
heart,  and  affability  of  manner — her  spirit 
was  forgiving,  and  her  feelings  were  warm 
and  affectionate. 

Henry  Knight,  Esq. 

SeptA9.  AtTythegston  Hall,  co.  Glam, 
aged  62,  Henry  Knight,  Esq.  Vice  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  that  county,  and  late  Colonel  of  its 
Militia. 

He  was  descended  from  Wilcock  Turber- 
vill  of  Tythegston,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  the 
estate  devolved  to  the  family  of  Lougher 
by  the  marriage  of  Cecil  Turbervill  to 
Watkin  Lougher  of  Newton,  Glamorgan, 
from  whose  descendants  in  the  female  line 
the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Knight  inherited 
the  property. 

He  received  his  education  at  Gloucester 
College  School,  and  at  Winchester,  after 
which  he  became  a  Member  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  Uni¬ 
versity  he  travelled  through  Italy,  and 
acquired  that  correct  taste  which  was  dis¬ 
played  in  the  improvement  of  his  residence. 

Walter  Fawkes,  Ks*. 

Oct.  24.  At  his  house,  in  Baker-street, 
London,  aged  56,  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  of 
Farnley  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Fawkes  was  returned  a  member  for 
Yorkshire  at  the  general  election  in  1806, 
and  retired  from  Parliament  at  the  disso¬ 
lution  in  the  spring  of  1807.  He  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
York,  in  1823. 

On  the  10th  of  Dec.  1823,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  first  wife.  He 
married,  secondly,  Jan.  4,  1816,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Butler,  daughter  of  J.  Fernon,  Esq. 
of  Clontorp  Castle,  co.  Dublin,  and  relict, 
of  , Hon.  P.  Butler,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Carrick. 

He  was  brother  to  F.  Hawksworth,  Esq. 
of  Barmbro’  Grange,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Hawksworth,  of  Leathley  Hall,  near  Ot- 
ley,  whose  deaths  have  occuried  within 
the  short  space  of  six  months.  Mr. 
Fawkes  was  a  gentleman  universally  es-, 
teemed  lor  his  urbanity,  and  most  de¬ 
servedly  sustained  the  character  of  an 
excellent  landlord  as  well  as  a  kind  master. 
In  his  public  career  he  was  a  firm  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Whig  interest,  and  a  sttong 
advocate  for  Parliamentary  reform.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and 


had  some  plates  of  local  views  engraved 
at  his  own  expense.  He  was  the  author 
also,  of  two  political  pamphlets,  and  of  a 
“  Chronology  of  the  History  of  Modern 
Europe,”  4to.  1 8 1 0. 

William  Fell,  Esq. 

Lately.  Aged  46,  W.  W.  Fell,  Esq.  Bar- 
rister-at-Law  ■  and  who  had  just  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  situation  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Norris,  in  the  office  of  Sti¬ 
pendiary  Magistrate  at  Manchester. 

He  went  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  some  business  at  the  Kirkdale 
Sessions,  and  returned  from  thence  to  the 
Crown  Inn,  Redcross-street,  in  the  course 
of  Monday.  He  there  took  his  place  for 
Preston,  by  the  New  Times  coach,  at  five 
o’clock  the  following  morning,  and  went  to 
dine  with  some  friends  at  the  Waterloo 
Hotel,  from  whence  he  returned  about 
half-pasleleven, apparently  in  good  health, 
and  retired  to  bed,  giving  directions  to  be 
called  about  four  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  the  coach  at  five.  At 
four  o'clock  the  porter  knocked  at  the 
room  door,  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
again  knocked  in  a  louder  manner.  The 
knocking,  however,  not  being  attended  to, 
he  retired  to  inquire  whether  any  other 
person  had  been  placed  in  the  same  room. 
Finding  that  there  was  not,  he  returned, 
opened  the  door,  and  found  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  lying  undressed,  on  his 
back,  upon  the  floor,  with  his  head  under 
the  washing-stand,  and  insensible.  The 
porter  called  his  master,  and  immediately 
procured  a  surgeon,  who  found  that  the 
vital  spark  had  fled.  From  the  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  room  and  washing-stand,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  got  out  of  bed  in 
order  to  discharge  his  stomach,  and  prob¬ 
ably  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  the  exertion. 
It  appears  that  he  drank  cold  punch  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  Cham¬ 
pagne  towards  the  latter  end,  but  he  had 
not  the  least  appearance  of  inebriation 
when  he  returned  to  the  Crown  Inn.  A 
special  inquest  was  convened  on  Tuesday, 
before  the  coroner,  Wm.  Molynenx,  E>q. 
attended  by  Mr.  Statham,  town  clerk,  and 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  medical  gentle¬ 
men  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  that  he 
died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Fell  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
l\ad  attained  considerable  eminence  iu  his 
profession,  and  was  deservedly  much 
esteemed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The 
poignant  grief  of  his  amiable  wife  and 
family  will  he  more  easi'y  imagined  than 
it  can  be  described. 

.  .  John  Facet,  Esq. 

Aug.  21.  After  a  short  illness,  aged 
<j3,  John  Paget,  Esq.  of  Newberry  House, 
and  East  Cranmore  Hall,  Somerset ;  deeply 
lamented  by  Ins  family  and  connection*, 

and 
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and  highly  respected  by  all  who  enjoyed 
the  intercourse  of  his  society,  as  was 
amply  attested  by  the  unusual  gloom 
which  the  intelligence  of  his  decease  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
where  he  was  always  distinguished  for 
zealous  loyalty  to  his  King,  and  sincere 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  the 
same  bias  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  general  antiquarian  re¬ 
search,  which  so  much  distinguished  his 
late  brother,  the  Rev.  Richard  Paget,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who 
contributed  many  interesting  papers  to  this 
Magazine  under  the  signatures  of  D.  T. 
and  It.  $. ;  and  to  whom  will  be  found  a 
just  tribute  in  our  number  for  May  1795, 
page  382. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated 
at  Oriel  Colleg.e,  since  which  time  he  gra¬ 
dually  acquired,  and  critically  elucidated 
a  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  our 
earliest  typography,  and  had  recently 
completed  a  perfect  and  probably  unique 
series  of  all  the  English  coins  current 
since  the  Conquest :  and  though  his  innate 
diffidence  in  his  own  powers  precluded 
him  from  appearing  in  public  as  a  writer, 
yet  the  value  of  his  private  communica¬ 
tions  on  subjects  connected  with  our  early 
literature,  has  been  frequently  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  those  conversant  in  antiquarian 
lore.  - 

Mr.  Charles  Miller. 

Nov.  l8.  Aged  46,  Mr.  Charles  Miller, 
of  Aldgate  High-street,  Jeweller.  He 
bore  more  than  twelve  years  of  most  te¬ 
dious  and  lingering  suffering,  with  a  pa¬ 
tience  and  resignation  almost  unexampled. 
Confined,  for  the  whole  of  that  long  pe¬ 
riod,  to  his  chair,  by  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  he  continued,  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  to  give  assiduous 
attention  to  hjs  business,  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  husband  and  father,  and 
even  to  join  in  the  placid  enjoyments  of 
domestic  society  ;  evincing  a  calmness  of 
mind  and  sere.nity  of  temper  that  seemed 
alone  to  combat  with  and  arrest  the  insi¬ 
dious  progress  of  inveterate  and  hopeless 
disease. 

Mr.  Miller  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas 
Miller,  sometime  of  the  Ordnance  Office 
in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  of  Graves¬ 
end,  Gent,  and  grandson  of  John  Miller  of 
Chichester,  Esq.  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
John  Miller  of  East  Lavant  in  Sussex,  the 
second  Baronet  of  that  family.  He  has 
left  a  widow  and  one  infant  son  to  lament 
his  untimely  loss. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Marriott. 

Sept.  3.  At  Plymouth,  aged  73,  Mr. 
Arthur  U.  Marriott,  in  which  town  he  had 
lived  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  de- 
-ocftsed  was  formerly  a  comedian,  and 


played  for  several  years  on  the  boards  of 
the  old  theatre,  Oxford,  with  considerable 
success,  being  at.  that  period  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite.  He  possessed  almost  to  the  last 
a  fund  of  genuine  humour  and  originality. 
The  deceased  had  accumulated  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  render  his  vale  of  life 
smooth  ;  but  a  transaction  which  occurred 
fourteen  years  since  most  wretchedly 
embittered  his  latter  days.  About  that 
period  he  purchased  some  premises  in 
Stonehouse;  after  he  had  paid  for  them, 
and  had  had  possession,  it  was  contended 
that  the  person  who  sold  them  had  no  au¬ 
thority,  and  that  deceased’s  title  was  con¬ 
sequently  bad.  A  bill  in  Chancery  was 
filed  against  him,  and  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  has  this  chancery  suit  been  eating 
to  his  ,s  heart's  core.’’  He  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  heard  to  say,  “  were  it  not  for 
that  law  suit  I  should  be  the  happiest 
man  alive,  but  as  it  is,  I  am  the  most 
wretched  ;  for  so  long  a  period  has  he  suf¬ 
fered  the  “  law’s  delay,”  being  unwilling 
to  lose  his  little  property  without  a 
struggle,  and  there  being  no  other  means, 
of  getting  rid  of  th is  suit.  At  last,  death 
put  a  period  to  his  sufferings,  but  npt  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  put  an  end 
to  the  cause  ;  for,  a  day  or  two  preceding 
his  death,  judgment  was  given  agamst 
him,  but  of  this  he  was  never  acquainted, 
as  he  was  too  far  gone  to  be  troubled  with 
the  event  of  that  cause,  which  to  him  had 
been  a  most  grievous  one. 


Mr.  John  Kennedy. 

Nov.  12.  In  Marsham-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Mr.  John  Kennedy.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  head  door¬ 
keeper  at  the  House  of  Commons  (a  place 
of  great  emolument),  and  was  well  known 
to  the  several  members,  and  to  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  lobby.  In  this  situation 
he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
had  large  estates  in  his  native  couuty  of 
Merioneth,  Wales,  being  born  atGevanes. 
He  was  an  intimate  favourite  with  the 
late  Chief  Baron  Richards,  with  whom  he 
used  frequently  to  dine,  aod  to  whom  he 
once  intended  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his 
property.  Though  the  situations  of  the 
two  persons  nominally  were  so  different, 
they  were  neighbours  born  ;  had  been 
educated  together,  and,  through  after-life 
continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
The  age  and  infirmities  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  situation 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  session  of  Par¬ 
liament;  but  for  several  preceding  ses¬ 
sions  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  its 

duties.  - 

Mr.  John  Jackson. 

Oct.  20.  At  Brakenrigg,  in  the  parish 
of  Lesmahagow,  Scotland,  aged  76,  Mr. 
John  Jackson.  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 

,  mark 
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mark  that  the  predecessors  of  the  deceased 
person,  have  successively  possessed  the 
farm  of  Brakenrigg  about  three  hundred 
years,  from  the  estate  of  Blackwood,  anti 
that  they  have  likewise  successively  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  “  Kin?  of  Bra- 
kenrig.”  The  late  deceased  King  had 
in  his  possession  a  sword  and  powder- 
horn,  with  which  his  grandfather  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Bothwell-bridge.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  came  by  the  possession  of 
the  sword  is  somewhat  interesting.  His 
grandfather,  immediately  on  his  return 
from  that  memorable  engagement,  having 
occasion  to  be  in  the  field  with  his  sword 
under  his  arm  (as  was  customary  in  those 
times),  and  espying  a  company  of  cavalry 
approaching  him,  he  possessed  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  as  instantly  to  plunge  it 
into  the  moss.  After  the  departure  of  the 
soldiers,  he  returned  to  the  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  his  sword,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  circumstance  was  made  known  to  his 
relations  and  neighbours,  and  many  a 
fruitless  search  was  made  for  its  discovery, 
till  after  having  remained  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  in  this  obscure  situa¬ 
tion,  it  was  accidentally  found  by  the 
present  Mr.  Brown,  of  Auchrabbert. 

Constantine  Demetriades. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars,  from  the  pen  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  Correspondent,  who  has  long 
been  a  resident  of  Durham,  and  from 
personal  observation  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  learning  the  character  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  individual. 

The  account  of  Constantine  Demetriades 
in  your  last  Obituary,  p.  377,  was  perhaps 
copied  from  the  newspapers,  where  it  has 
before  appeared.  Some  of  the  particulars 
given  of  him  place  him  in  an  unfavourable 
light,  and  must  leave  impressions,  which, 

I  am  convinced,  are  erroneous.  It  is  only 
justice  to  this  eccentric  man’s  character, 
which  was  uniformly  inoffensive  while  he 
resided  here,  to  vindicate  it  from  these 
aspersion?.  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  story 
of  his  “  annuity,”  and  his  “  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  his  Dur¬ 
ham  friends,  without  ceremony.”  Of  all 
this  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth. 

When  he  came  to  Durham,  he  brought 
letters  of  recommendation  to  me  (and  I 
believe  to  others  also)  from  two  or  three 
respectable  gentlemen  in  Newcastle,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  noticed  him,  took 
lessons  from  him,  and  knew  more  of  him 
than  any  other  individual  here.  He  was 
with  me  several  tunes  m  the  week  during 
his  residence  in  this- city-;  and,  having  had 
opportunities  of  befriending,  him,  I  seemed 
to  have  his  entire  confidence,  and  received 
from  him  an  account  of  his  early  life  and 
wanderings. 


His  abilities  as  a  teacher  of  languages 
were  certainly  moderate,  and  he  did  not 
procure  more  than  three  or  four  pupils 
here.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  the 
patronage  of  any  of  the  Clergy  ;  but  I 
mention  not  this  as  conveying  any  censure 
on  them  ;  for  (although  he  complained  to 
me  that  he  was  not  countenanced  by 
them)  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  any 
peculiar  claim  on  their  liberality.  They 
certainly  never  purchased  any  “  annuity” 
for  him.  I  have  not  heard  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  so  ever  existed.  Of  course 
he  could  not  “  get  possession  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.”  And,  with  respect  to  the  uncha¬ 
ritable  insinuation  of  dishonesty,  although 
he  always  lived  most  parsimoniously,  he 
always  paid  what  he  owed ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  he  did  not  leave  Durham  with  any 
undischarged  debt,  nor  with  any  imputa¬ 
tion  on  his  moral  character. 

To  correct  the  misstatements  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  was  the  immediate  motive  of  my 
making  this  communication  ;  but  they  are 
not  the  only  errors  in  your  Obituary.  I 
never  understood  from  him  that  it  was 
“  by  the  persuasion  of  Lord  Elgin  he  was 
induced  to  come  to  this  country,”  much 
less  that  “  he  relinquished  his  sacerdotal 
charge  at  the  instance  of  the  noble  Lord.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  account,  which  I  had 
from  himself,  was  that,  after  he  left  Athens, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Jassy  and  at  Bu¬ 
charest,  where  he  officiated  in  the  Greek 
Church,  until  causes  (which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  for  me  to  disclose)  indufced  him 
to  go  to  Trieste,  at  which  place  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  situation  in  the  Greek  congrega¬ 
tion.  Disappointed  in  this,  and  falling  in 
with  Romish  Priests,  he  was  persuaded  to 
forsake  the  Greek  profession  of  faith,  and 
adopt  that  of  Rome.  By  the  advice  of  his 
proselyting  friends,  he  went  to  Malta,  in 
prospect  of  a  maintenance  in  the  Romish 
Church ;  but,  again  disappointed,  some 
acrimonious  expressions  which  fell  from 
him  were  heard  and  conveyed  to  his  supe¬ 
riors  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  since¬ 
rity  of  his  conversion  was  more  than  sus¬ 
pected,  and  the  alterative  remedy  of  a 
visit  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  was 
administered.  In  a  short  time  he  obtain¬ 
ed  his  release  :  and  then  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  Protestant  countries  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  resolved  to  drop  all 
farther  connexion  with  the  “  Pope  Devil,” 
as  he  usually  called  the  head  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

At  Berlin  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Brown,  one  of  the  physicians  (or,  as 
he  always  styled  him,  the  Archiater)  of 
the  Prussian  Court;  and  it  was  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  not  of  Lord 
Elgin,  that  Demetriades  came  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  trying  his  fortune  in  England. 
I'hrough  the  Doctor  he  procured  a  pass¬ 
port  from  Lord  Elgin  (then  the  British 
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Ambassador),  and  this  was  all  tbat  his 
Lordship  had  to  do  with  his  visit  to  this 
island. 

Poor  Constantine  was  perhaps  “  below 
par”  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  but  his 
misfortune  was  lo  be  unconscious  of  this, 
fie  attributed  his  want  of  success,  not  to 
his  want  of  abilities,  but  to  the  practices  of 
some  underhand  enemies,  against  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  inveighing  for 
“  taking  away  his  respect,”  to  use  his 
own  phrase.  This  idea,  which  had  the 
full  possession  of  his  mind,  together  with 
the  dread  of  being  sent  out  of  the  country 
under  the  Alien  Act,  or  of  coming  to  want 
while  he  remained  here,  produced  alternate 
frs  of  irritation  and  depression,  and  may 
account  for,  if  not  entirely  justify,  his  par¬ 
simonious  habits. 

How  he  conducted  himself  after  he  left 
this  City,  I  do  not  kuow.  1  thought  it  due 
to  the  poor  man’s  character  to  state  the 
above  facts,  in  order  to  remove  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  impressions  of  him  which  your 
Obituary  is  calculated  to  convey.  J.W. 


John  Brown. 

Sept.  £4.  At  Broughton  Gifford,  near 
Melksham,  aged  77,  John  Brown,  40  years 
a  mendicant.  In  early  life  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  weaver,  which  trade  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  few  years  after  arriving  at  ma¬ 
turity,  working  for  a  respectable  clothier 
at  Melksham. 

The  circuit  to  which  he  confined  him¬ 
self  in  his  excursions,  did  not  extend  much 
beyoud  the  clothing  district  of  Wiltshire, 
and  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  So¬ 
merset,  but  his  visits  were  generally  very 
regular,  and  when  rebuked  for  repeating 
them  too  often,  he  would  reply  that  it  was 
so  long  since  he  came  last  (mentioning 
the  time),  adding,  “  and  I  come  only 
once  in  so  many  weeks.”  Though  in  ge¬ 
neral  importunate  in  his  supplications  for 
charity,  yet  when  refused  on  the  plea  of 
there  being  uothing  for  him,  he  would 
coolly  observe,  as  he  walked  away,  “never 
mind,  never  mind,  it  will  do  when  I  call 
next  time,”  In  some  of  the  villages  at  a 
distance  from  home,  he  has  appeared  as  a 
silent  petitioner,  imploring  the  assistance 
of  the  spectators  by  signs  only.  On  such 
occasious  he  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  dumb-man,  and  was  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  food  or  money  ;  but 
when  seen  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  and 
reproved  for  his  deception,  he  has  readily 
found  his  speech,  saying,  “  you  mind 
your  business,  and  I  will  mind  mine.” 
He  would  sometimes  observe  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  on  returning  from  his  excursions, 
that  be  u  would  rather  see  the  heads  than 
the  tails,”  at  the  different  houses  he  went 
to,  thereby  insinuating  that  the  masters 
were  more  attentive  to  his  plea  of  distress 
th^Q  the  servants.  When  at  a  distance 


from  any  houses,  he  has  been  kuown  to 
accost  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  begging 
a  part  of  their  food,  saying  he  was  nearly 
perishing  for  want;  and  so  meagre  and 
abject  was  his  appearance,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  of  imploring  them  so  earnest,  that  he 
has  been  relieved  by  those  who  could  ill 
afford  to  share  a  pittance  of  their  food. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  went  lo 
a  gentiemau’s  house  where  he  had  beeu 
frequently  relieved,  and  invited  one  of  the 
servants  to  attend  his  funeral  when  he 
died,  which  he  said  would  not  be  long 
first;  he  entreated  him  to  attend,  whether 
he  received  any  further  invitation  or  not. 

The  hut  in  which  Brown  lived  and  died 
corresponded  with  its  inhabitant; — its  ex¬ 
terior,  mean  and  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
whilst  its  interior  contained  an  assemblage 
of  poverty,  filth,  and  misapplied  articles 
of  value,  blended  together,  without  any 
regard  to  order  or  discrimination.  This 
hovel,  for  it  deserves  not  the  name  of  a 
house,  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  by 
five  in  breadth,  and  seven  in  height,  com¬ 
prehending  only  one  apartment,  and  in 
this  miserable  abode  its  miserable  inmate 
had  huddled  together  the  following,  amongst 
other,  articles: — One  bed  and  beadstead, 
four  chairs,  three  boxes,  seven  teakettles, 
four  saucepans,  five  frying-pans,  two 
gridirons,  ten  pepper-boxes,  four  flour- 
dredgers,  forty  table  and  tea  spoons,  three 
tea  cannisters,  four  tea  trays,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  dowlas  and  Holland 
shirts,  one  hundred  and  thirty  pocket  and 
neck  handkerchiefs,  forty  cravats  or  stocks 
of  cambric  muslin,  twenty  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  two  night  caps,  thirty-four  pair  of 
shoes  entirely  new,  and  a  great  number  of 
old  ones,  three  pair  of  new  buckskin 
breeches  and  many  old  ones,  five  coats 
and  four  waistcoats,  three  pair  of  gaiters 
(new),  six  hats  three  narrow  and  three 
broad  brims,  four  smock  frocks,  a  silver 
watch;  and  a  pair  of  plated  buckles  for 
shoes.  A  large  quantity  of  old  silver 
(shillings,  &c.),  which  sold  for  12/.  at  the 
rate  of  5 %d.  per  shilling,  and  about  3/. 
worth  of  old  sixpences,  halfpence,  and 
penny  pieces;  four  large  bags  full  of 
meat  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction, 
and  about  two  bushels  full  of  pieces  of 
cheese,  too  bad  to  be  given  to  pigs. 

In  a  neighbour’s  house  Brown  had  de¬ 
posited  a  large  chest  and  three  boxes  full 
of  linen,  shoes,  and  other  articles ;  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  person  was  paid 
10/.  after  his  decease. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  collected  so 
large  a  quantity  of  clothes,  some  of 
which  were  in  excellent  condition,  he 
was  frequently  known  to  go  into  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  to  purchase  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  linen,  &c.  which  on  his  return 
home  hp  would  put  away  in  the  most  in¬ 
congruous  manner— (as  for  example  a 
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pair  of  old  shoes,  with  rusted  nails, 
wrapped  up  in  a  new  shirt)  yet  he  would 
not  leave  his  residence  otherwise  than  in 
an  old  ragged  suit,  which  betokened  the 
most  extreme  want,  and  added  to  the 
wretchedness  of  his  appearance. 

Upon  dividing  the  property  which  was 
found,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of 
the  present  currency  (one  statement  hav¬ 
ing  been  published,  of  there  being  up¬ 
wards  of  140/.  found  in  money,  inde¬ 
pendant  of  other  sums  placed  out  at  inte¬ 
rest)  it  was  apportioned  to  ten  nephews 
and  nieces  ;  but  in  the  division  thereof 
considerable  disturbance  ensued,  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
constables  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace. 

James  Taylor,  Esq. 

Sept.  18.  At  Cumnoeh,  after  a  severe 
illness,  aged  66,  James  Taylor,  Esq.  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  extensive  pottery  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  place.  The  death  of  this 
gentleman  is  a  public  loss.  He  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  powers  and  acquire¬ 
ments;  and  bad  it  been  his  fortune  to  be 
placed  where  he  might  have  had  full  scope 
and  employment  for  his  genius,  he  would 
long  ago  have  held  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  country. 
But  adverse  circumstances,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  shed  a  withering 
influence  over  all  his  projects,  chilling  his 
ardour,  discouraging  bis  exertions,  and 
confining  his  usefulness  within  a  very  nar¬ 
row  sphere. 

Mr.  Taylor  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  the  celtbraied  school  of 
Claseburn  ;  and  afterwards  prosecuted  it, 
during  several  years,  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Having  turned  his  attention 
both  to  medicine  and  divinity,  and  gone 
through  a  course  of  studies  calculated  to 
fit  him  for  either  profession,  he  might 
have  been  comfortably  established  in  the 
Church,  as  he  had  more  than  one  living 
offered  to  his  acceptance.  But  the  bent 
of  his  genius  lay  in  another  direction.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  philosophical 
pursuits,  particularly  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  and  mechanics.  He  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  steam-engine,  and 
was  the  first  who  suggested,  and  (in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  late  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dals- 
winton)  carried  into  effect  the  application 
of  that  power  to  the  propelling  of  vessels. 
The  oiiginal  experiment  was  performed 
on  the  lake  of  Dalswinton  in  the  year 
1788.  It  was  completely  successful  ;  for 
though  on  a  small  scale  (being  with  a  four 
inch  cylinder),  and  with  a  vessel  not  cal¬ 
culated  for  rapid  motion,  they  went  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  with  ease.  In 
the  following  year  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal; 
and  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale,  the  motion 


was  proportionally  accelerated,  being 
nearly  seven  miles  an  hour,  thus  demon¬ 
strating  that,  by  increasing  the  magnitude 
and  power  of  the  engine,  almost  any  de¬ 
gree  of  celerity  might  he  attained.  These 
experiments  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  a  multitude  of  spectators,  some  of  whom 
were  of  high  respectability.  They  were 
recorded  in  several  publications  of  the 
day,  and  in  particular  may  be  seen  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1788, 
vol.  ii.  p.  566.  But  from  some  unaccount¬ 
able  whim,  however,  though  the  success 
equalled  ihe  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  all  concerned,  Mr.  Miller  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  further  in 
the  business  ;  and  as  Mr.  Taylor  had  trot 
the  command  of  sufficient  funds,  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  necessarily,  and  on  his  part  most 
reluctantly,  abandoned. — Fulton  and  Bell 
therefore  had  only  the  merit  of  seizing 
the  already  published  ideas  of  another, 
and  converting  them  to  practical  use. 

Mr.  John  Nicol. 

Oct.  ...  Found  dead  in  his  bed,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  aged  70,  Mr.  John  Nicol,  Ma¬ 
riner,  who  in  1822  published  his  “  Life 
and  Adventures.’'  From  this  work,  we 
have  gleaned  the  following  facts. 

He  was  born  in  1755  near  Edinburgh. 
His  father  was  by  trade  a  Cooper,  a  very 
useful  handicraft  for  a  lad  so  wholly  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  love  of  the  sea.  In  1769 
he  was  taken  to  London,  and  the  voyage 
seems  to  have  confirmed  his  disposition  ; 
though  his  return  to  Scotland  and  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  business  of  a  cooper  re¬ 
tarded  its  gratification  till  1776,  when  he 
entered  on  board  a  vessel  at  Leith,  and 
sailed  for  Canada,  where  he  remained  18 
months.  With  this  the  travel  of  his  simple 
story  commences,  and  however  unadorn- 
edly  told,  is  extremely  interesting. 

On  leaving  this  country  he  embarked  in 
the  Surprise  of  28  gunsl  Capt.  Reeves, 
and  in  her  took  part  in  the  action  with  the 
American  ship  Jason,  Captain  Manly,  of 
which  action  he  gives  a  very  characteristic 
account.  Afier  returning  to  England,  he 
again  took  convoy  for  St.  John’s.  His 
next  trip  was  to  the  West  Indies,  where, 
sailor-like,  he  entered  into  all  the  fun  on 
shore  ;  but  we  cannot  follow  him  through 
all  his  peregrinations.  In  1785  he  sailed 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world, 
in  the  King  George,  Captain  Portlock,  in 
company  with  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Cap¬ 
tain  Dixon.  They  staid  long  among  the 
Sandwich  Islands, and  especially  atOwyhee, 
being  the  first  ships  there  after  the  murder 
of  Captaiu  Cook. 

His  next  remarkable  trip  Was  in  the 
Lady  Julian,  Captain  Aiken,  a  vessel 
which  carried  out  245  female  convicts  to 
Netv  South  Wales. 

After  all,  poverty  was  the  lot  of  this 
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man  of  many  strange  sights,  vicissitudes, 
and  perils.  “  At  one  t.me  (he  says)  in 
1822,  after  I  came  home,  1  little  thought 
I  should  ever  require  to  apply  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  ;  and,  therefore,  made  no  application 
until  I  really  stood  in  need  of  it. 

“  I  eke  out  mv  subsistence  in  the  best 
manner  I  can.  Coffee  made  from  the 
raspings  of  bread  (which  I  obtain  from 
the  bakers)  twice  a  day,  is  my  chief  diet. 
A  ft‘w  potatoes,  or  any  thing  I  can  obtain 
with  a  few  pence,  constitute  my  dinner. 
My  only  luxury  is  tobacco,  which  I  have 
used  these  forty-five  years.  To  beg,  1 
never  will  submit.  Could  I  have  obtained 
a  small  pension  for  my  past  services,  I 
should  then  have  reached  my  utmost 
earthly  wish,  and  the  approach  of  utter 
helplessness  would  not  haunt  me  as  it  at 
present  does  in  my  solitary  home.  Should 
I  he  forced  to  sell  it,  all  I  would  obtain 
could  not  keep  me,  and  pay  for  lodgings 
for  one  year  ;  then  I  must  go  to  the  poor’s 
house,  which  God  in  his  mercy  forbid.  I 
can  look  to  my  death-bed  with  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  poor’s  house  I  cannot  look 
with  composure.  I  have  been  a  wanderer, 
and  the  child  of  chance,  all  my  days ;  and 
now  only  look  for  the  time  when  I  shall 
enter  my  last  ship,  and  be  anchored  with 
a  green  turf  upon  my  breast;  and  I  care 
not  how  soon  the  command  is  given.’’ 


CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Sept.  14.  At  Milford,  near  Lymington, 
aged  64,  the  Rev.  Whitehead  Dennis,  M.  A. 
of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  son  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Dennis,  late  Rector  ofBram- 
.shot,  near  Liphook,  Hants.  He  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  March  1.9,  1785. 

idept.  20.  At  Swanton  Morley,  Norfolk, 

•  the  Rev.  JVm.  Collett ,  Rector  of  that  place. 
He  was  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  B.  A.  1819.  He  was  instituted  to 
the  Rectory  of  Swauton  Morley  in  1808,  on 
the  presentation  of  Sir  John  Lamhe,  Bart. 
In  1817  Thomas  W.  Cooke,  esq.  presented 
him  to  Egtnere,  and  in  1821  he  was  instituted 
;to  Surlingham  on  his  own  presentation. 

Aged  33,  Rev.  George  Neville,  Rector  of 
Chiliington,  Sussex,  B.  A.  of  Christ  Church, 
‘Oxford,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  George  H. 
Neville,  of  Flower-place,  near  Godstone, 
Surrey.  He  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
of  Cliiltington  in  1819  by  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny.  On  the  27th  his  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Lords  Aberga¬ 
venny  in  East  Grinsted  Church. 

•  Sept.  29.  In  Down-street,  Piccadilly, 
aged  6'7,  the  Rev.  John  Anthony  Per/ny,  D.D. 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
Rector  of  Hill  Crom'e,  Worcestershire,  and 
Perpetual  Qutate  of  Oxenton,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  He  was  of  Magdalen  Hall.  Cambridge, 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  1  S‘25. 
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where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  Feb.  27,  1812. 
He  was  presented  to  tire  Rectory  of  Hill 
Croome  in  1815  by  the  King  ;  and  to  that 
of  Pirton,  both  co.  Worcester,  in  1816’,  by 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  also  gave  him  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Oxenton. 

Oct.  7.  Suddenly,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Jlourchier,  the  son  of 
a  highly  respectable  clergyman  at  Welling¬ 
borough,  co.  Northampton.  About  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  lie  was  found  by" his 
servant  maid  weltering  in  his  blood,  having 
cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  razor  ; 
but  some  symptoms  of  life  were  still  remain¬ 
ing.  An  alarm  being  instantly  given,  sur¬ 
gical  assistance  was  sent  for,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail  ;  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence  that  the  unfortunate  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been,  afflicted  with  a  dangerous 
fever,  which  had  affected  his  mind,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  dreadful  act.  The  Jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Insanity.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  officiating  for  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Margetts  during  the  illness  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  Curacy  of  Doddington,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely. 

Oct.  11.  At  Hertingfordhury,  aged  72, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ridley,  D.  D.  Rector  of  that 
parish,  and  St.  Andrew’s  cum  St.  Mary’s, 
Hertford,  and  of  Kirkby  Underdale,  co. 
York,  Master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Jus¬ 
tices  of  Peace  for  the  Counties  of  Herts  and 
Gloucester.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Ridley,  esq.  who  died  April  6,  1778, 
by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  (who  died  May 
4,  1764)  eldest  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Matthew  White,  esq.  ;  he  was  thus  brother 
to  the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  present,  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  hart.  He  received 
his  clerical  education  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  June  12, 
1776,  and  B.  and  D.  D.  grand  Compounder, 
JuneS,  1802.  In  1804  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Prebendaries  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  the 
following  year  his  late  Majesty  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Kirkby  Underdale.  In 
1817  the  King,  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  livings  of  St.  Andrew 
cum'St.  Mary,  Hertford;  Dr.  Ridley  mar¬ 
ried  Frances,  daughter  of  Aubone  Surtees, 
esq.  of  Neweastle-upou-Tyne,  sister  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Countess  of  Eldon.  Dr.  Ridley  was 
also  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Ridley  the 
Martyr. 

Oct.  13.  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  T.  Wisdome, 
B.  D.  Rector  of  Farnham,  Essex,  and  for¬ 
merly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  July  1,  1777  ; 
B.D.  May  27,  1784,  and  by  which  body  he 
was  presented  to  Farnham  in  1794. 

Oct.  15.  At  Kells,  in  Galloway,  N.  B. 
after  a  severe  illness,  the  Rev.  IVrii.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Minister  of  that  parish. 

At  Preston  Bagrtt,  co.  Warwick,  in  hie 
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53  d  year,  the  Rev.  John  Cartwright ,  Rector 
of  that  place. 

Oct.  24.  After  a  few  days’  illness,  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Goulty,  Brighton, 
universally  esteemed  and  deservedly  lamented, 
in  his  77th  year,  the  Rev.  David  Hogue, 
1).  D.  of  Gosport.  He  had  been  about  50 
years  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  at  Gosport,  was  tutor  of  the 
Missionary  Seminary,  and  one  of  the  first 
promoters  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
On  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Bogue  were  removed  from  Brighton  to  Gos¬ 
port,  attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society,  and  many  other 
friends.  Marks  of  respect  for  his  memory 
were  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  and  of  the  several  towns  through  which 
the  procession  passed.  At  Fareham,  the 
deacons  and  trustees  of  the  Chapel  in  which 
the  deceased  officiated,  joined  the  procession, 
in  mourning  coaches,  and  several  private  car¬ 
riages  followed  in  their  train  ;  about  a  mile 
from  Gosport,  the  body  was  received  by  the 
Church  and  Congregation  over  which  the 
deceased  had  presided,  as  well  as  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  seminary  under  his  care  ;  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  to  the  vestry-room 
adjoining  the  Independent  Chapel,  in  Gos¬ 
port,  where  it  was  deposited  for  the  night. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Bogue  were  conveyed  into  the  Chapel,  of 
which  he  had  been  Minister  nearly  half  a 
centurv,  when  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Griffin,  of  Portsea,  to  a 
crowded  auditory.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  fu¬ 
neral  procession  moved  towards  Alverstoke, 
and  on  reaching  the  new  burial  ground,  the 
funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Aubrey  Veck,  and  the  procession  returned 
in  the  same  order  that  it  came.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Winter,  when  the  Chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  multitudes  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  gaining  admission.  During  the 
day  the  shops  and  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
were  closed,  and  all  seemed  desirous  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  esteem  and  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  His  loss  will  be  as 
deeply  and  as  extensively  felt  amongst  Dis¬ 
senters  as  that  perhaps  of  any  man  of  his 
day.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  influence  the  character  of 
the  public  mind. 

Oct.  28.  At  the  Rectory,  Timsbury,  co. 
Somerset,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  JVilliam  Brude- 
nell  Barter ,  M.  A.  Rector  of  that  place,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Walton  in  Gordano,  in  Wells 
Cathedral,  a  Magistrate  for  the  County  of 
Somerset,  and  a  Vice  President  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society. 
He  was  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  M.A. 
Dec.  2,  1773,  which  body,  in  1783,  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Timsbury.  In 
1  798  he  was  elected  Prebendary  of  Walton  in 
Gordano.  To  the  public,  he  was  an  active, 
able,  and  upright  supporter  of  its  several  in- 
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terests,  which  fell  under  the  examination  of 
his  intelligent  and  enquiring  mind.  In  his 
sacred  calling  as  a  Christian  Minister,  he 
strenuously  upheld,  with  much  erudition, 
and  the  firmest  conviction  of  their  divine 
truth,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  maintaining  at  the  same  time  a  libe¬ 
rality  of  sentiment,  which  suggested  the 
most  indulgent  considerations  for  those 
whose  religious  tenets  were  at  variance  with 
his  own.  In  private  life,  his  characteristic 
manliness,  peculiarly  softened  by  the  most 
amiable  feelings  of  affection  ;  his  charity, 
which  was  never  dormant ;  his  society,  ever 
instructive  and  exhilarating,  very  powerfully 
attracted  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends;  and  whilst  his  inte¬ 
grity  and  religious  rectitude  directed  his  at¬ 
tachments  to  the  most  deserving,  his  bene¬ 
volence  forbad  him  to  look  upon  any  man  with 
supercilious  disregard.  An  extensive  neigh¬ 
bourhood  will  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
most  valuable  man,  whose  conduct  in  his  va¬ 
rious  avocations  was  most  exemplary,  whe¬ 
ther  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  pastor  to  his 
flock,  over  whom  he  presided  at  Timsbury  42 
years,  or  as  a  magistrate,  or  in  superintend¬ 
ing  various  measures  of  a  public  nature,  or 
as  a  friend ;  thus  devoting  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  God,  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  relatives  and  friends. 

Nov.  9.  At  the  Rectory  House,  Green- 
stead,  near  Ongar,  Essex,  in  bis  65th  year, 
the  Rev.  William  Hamilton  Jlarrc?i,  M.  A. 
30  years  Rector  of  Greenstead,  and  Vicar  of 
Great  Budworth,  Cheshire.  He  was  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A.  Feb.  20,  1784, 
which  body,  in  1787,  presented  him  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Great  Budworth.  In  1794  he 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  at  Greenstead, 
by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Lately.  Aged  92,  the  Rev.  .9.  Clarke ,  for 
43  years  Vicar  of  Cheriton,  being  presented 
thereto  in  1781  by  his  late  Majesty.  In 
1794  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Chalkton  cum  Clanfield,  and  I deworth  Cha- 
pelry  annexed,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Jervoise, 
and  in  the  following  year  J.  C.  Jervoise, 
esq.  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Blend- 
wprth,  Hants. 

At  Cardiff,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev. 
Powell  Edwards ,  of  Llandaff,  Rector  of  Berry 
Narborum,  Devon,  and  of  Neath,  co.  Gla¬ 
morgan.  He  was  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
M.  A.  April  5,  1769.  In  1770  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  t<»  the  Rectory  of  Neath  cum  Re¬ 
sol  ven  Chapelry,  by  T.  Edwards,  esq.  who 
in  1780  presented  him  to  that  of  Berry  Nar¬ 
borum. 

Rev.  R.  Jones ,  of  St.  Dogmell’s,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

At  Chipping  Barnet,  Herts,  aged  57,  the 
Rev.  JVilliam  Marr ,  25  years  Curate  of  that 
pafish.  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  S.  T.  B.  1810. 

In  his  72d  year,  the  Rev.  R.  Pernjn ,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Standish,  Cheshire.  He  was  of  Christ 
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Church  College,  Oxford,  M.  A.  Jan.  14, 
177.9,  and  the  same  year  was  presented  to 
Standish  by  Sir  R.  Perryn,  knt. 

The  Rev,  Samuel  Prosser,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
South  wick,  Sussex,  and  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  In  1805  his  late  Majesty  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  Rectory  ofSoulhwick. 

Rev.  John  Simpson ,  Rector  of  Fishtoft, 
co.  Lincoln,  and  Vicar  of  Thornton  Curtis. 
He  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  1791  by  Sir  R.  Wynne,  bart.  and  was 
instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Fishtoft  in  1811 
on  his  own  presentation. 

At  Cawapore,  East  Indies,  the  Rev.  II.  L. 
Williams,  second  son  of  H.  L.  Williams, 
esq.  of  Alderbrook  Hall,  Cardiganshire. 

Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams ,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Llangar,  co.  Merioneth.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  Rectory  in  1  796’  by  the  Bp.  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Llandidno  in  1  801  by  the  Bp.  of  Bangor. 

- 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Oct.  9.  At  Limehouse,  aged  74,  William 
Woolcombe,  esq.  ship-builder. 

Oct.  21.  Of  hydrophobia,  aged  6,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mr.  G.  Harms,  Angel-inn, 
Fleet-market. 

At  Islington,  aged  74,  the  relict  of  Jon. 
Delver,  esq.  of  Fell-st-  whalebone  merchant. 

Oct.  22.  Lady  Margaret  Wildman,  wife  of 
Capt.  Wildman,  7th  Hussars,  and  dau.  of  the 
Earl  of  Wcmvss  and  March. 

Oct.  23.  In  Sloane-square,  Chelsea,  aged 
63,  R.  Thorp,  esq. 

In  Devonshire-place,  the  widow  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Lautour,  esq. 

At  the  Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead,  aged 
75,  Thomas  Judson,  esq 

In  Upper  John-street,  Golden-square,  aged 
75,  Thomas  Mitchell,  esq.  late  a  Captain  in 
the  Anglesea  Militia. 

Oct.  24.  Aged  76,  Thomas  Aylett,  esq. 
of  Gloucester-terrace,  formerly  of  Thetford 
Abbey,  co.  Norfolk. 

Oct.  25.  At  Beverley-cottage,  Putney- 
bottom,  aged  66,  Sarah,  relict  of  Mr.  Philip 
Cawston. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  53,  Catherine' Mary, 
wife  of  Henry  Monro,  esq. 

Mary, wife  of  E. Ledger,  esq.  of  Blackheath. 

Charles  Walker,  esq  of  Kensington-sq. 

Oct.  20.  At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Gen. 
Loftus,  in  Wimpole-street,  Lieut.  William 
Thomas  Loftus. 

Oct.  30.  Major  William  Martin,  late  of 
the  8th  dragoons. 

Oct.  31.  In  Alfred-pl.  Bedford-sq.  aged 
80,  Mary,  relict  of  L.  Poignand,  M.  I). 

In  York-buildings,Mary-le-bone,  aged  69, 
James  Grant,  esq.  purser  Royal  Navy. 

Nov.  1.  JohnTietjen,  a  German  servant 
to  Mr.  Cross,  at  the  Royal  Menagerie,  Exe¬ 
ter  Change,  who  was  killed  by  an  elephant. 
The  deceased,  in  sweeping  out  the  den,  struck 


the  elephant  with  a  broom,  on  which  the 
beast  turned  quickly,  brushed  him  with  his 
tusk  on  the  breast,  and  pressed  him  against 
tire  bars  of  the  den.  The  deceased  imme¬ 
diately  fell,  and  the  elephant  stood  trem¬ 
bling,  as  if  conscious  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  The  unfortunate Tietjen  died  in  five 
minutes.  The  Coroner’s  verdict  was,  That 
the  deceased  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
elephant.  Deodand  15. 

As  Denmark-hill,  aged  78,  Robert  Sang- 
ster,  esq. 

At  Mount-street,  aged  58,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Oughton. 

Nov.  2.  At  a  friend’s  house,  aged  77,  Isaac 
Aguilar,  esq.  late  of  Devonshire-square. 

Nov.  7.  In  Lancaster-place,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  N.  Byrne,  of  the  Morning  Post. 

Aged  79,  Charles  Waistell,  esq.  of  Delan- 
cey-place,  Camden-town. 

Nov.  8.  In  Southampton-street,  Covent 
Garden,  Brookes  Rynd,  esq.  late  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent. 

Nov.  9.  At  his  residence,  Christ  Church, 
Spitalfields,  aged  74,  of  which  parish  he  had 
been  many  years  vestry-clerk,  Mr.  William 
Raffles,  lather  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool. 

In  Norton-street,  Portland-place,  aged 82, 
Robert  Sadleir  Moody,  esq.  formerly  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Victualling  his  Majesty’s  Navy. 

Matthew  Surtees,  esq.  of  Henrietta-street, 
Bruns  wick-square. 

Nov.  10.  In  Carlisle-street,  Soho,  Mr. 
Antonio  Gallassi. 

Nov.  11.  In  Wigmore-street,  aged  57> 
James  Langford  Oliver,  esq. 

Aged  37,  at  his  residence  in  Hornsey-road, 
Joah  Hunt,  esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Nov.  12.  In  Golden-sq.  aged  80,  John 
Willock,  esq.  many  years  an  eminent  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Westminster. 

Nov.  14.  Aged  30,  George  Calvert,  esq. 
surgeon;  third  surviving  son  of  the  late  Chas. 
Calvert,  esq.  of  Oldham-street,  and  of  Glos- 
sop-hall,  co.  Derby.  The  death  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  will  be  a  loss  to  the  profession  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  of  which  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  he  would  have  become  a  distinguished 
ornament,  from  the  talent  displayed  in  his 
recently-published  treatise  (t  On  Diseases  of 
the  Rectum;”  in  his  translation  of  the 
“  Anatomie  Gencrale,  par  M.  Bichat ;”  and 
by  the  rare  circumstance  of  the  Jacksonian 
prize  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  hav¬ 
ing  been  adjudged  to  him  for  three  years  in 
succession. 

Nov.  15.  At  Hampstead,  Mary,  wife  of 
G.  I.  Baker,  esq.  of  St.  Martin’s- court. 

Nov.  16.  At  Acton  Lodge,  Lady  Arabella 
Hervey. 

Susannah,  wife  of  Wm.  Peatt  Litt,  esq.  of 
Devonshire-street,  Portland-place. 

In  Cork-street,  the  widow  of  the  late  Gen. 
Vernon. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cary,  mathematical  instrument 

maker. 
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maker,  Strand,  who  was,  for  many  years,  the 
regular  contributor  of  the  Meteorological 
Diary  to  this  Magazine. 

ATov.  1  8.  At  her  house,  Osnaburg-  street, 
Regent’s-park,  aged  53,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elliot, 
widow  of  the  late  Arch.  Elliot,  esq.  architect. 

in  Great  Surrey-street,  aged  77,  Isaac 
Vaughan,  esq.  an  eminent  manufacturer  of 
hats,  and  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Surrey. 

Nov.  19.  At  Bethnal-green,  Capt.  Jolm- 
Henry  Cartier,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

After  a  long  illness,  Eliz.  wife  of  John 
Beubow,  esq.  of  Meckleuburgh-squure. 


Berks. — Oct.  14.  At  Windsor  Castle, 
aged  21,  Augusta,  dan.  of  Mr.  Wyattville. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  marriage. 

Oct.  6.  After  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs. 
Frogley,  of  East  Ilsley. 

Bucks. — Oct.  28.  At  Datchett,  aged  80, 
Major  W  alter  Scott.  He  was  appointed 
Lieut.  May  15,  1761,  Lieut.  13th  foot, 
March  25,  1768;  Captain  Dec.  2,  1775; 
Brevet-Major  March  19,  1783.  He  was 
subsequently  placed  on  half-pay  26th  foot, 
with  rank  stationary. 

Cambridgeshire. —  Oct.  27.  At  his  house 
in  Dighton-st.  aged  89,  Mr.  Thomas  Stand¬ 
fast. 

.  Oct.  27.  At  Shepton-Mallett,  the  wife 
of  YV.  Purlewent,  esq. 

Cheshire. —  Oct  30.  At  Disley,  Mr.  J. 
Thorneley,  formerly  of  Stockport.  Every 
thing  about  this  individual  bore  the  marks 
of  his  eccentric  character.  On  the  plate 
of  his  coffin,  as  well  as  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone  which  covers  his  remains,  he  strictly 
ordered  that  his  age  should  be  inscribed  not 
by  the  number  of  years  he  had  lived,  but  bv 
the  number  of  moons,  which  amounted  to 
1145. 

Cornwall. — Oct.  15.  At  St.  Ives,  the 
wife  of  Paul  Tremearne,  esq.  Mayor  of  that 
borough. 

Oct.  26.  At  Trelissick,  Lucy,  dau.  of  Tho. 
Daniell,  esq. 

Cumberland. — Nov.  il.  At  his  resi¬ 
dence,  in  Castle-st.  Carlisle,  aged  66,  Tho. 
Benson, esq.  He  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  for  Cumberland  in  1814.  This  be¬ 
nevolent  gentleman  has  bequeathed  the 
interest  of  5,000Z.  to  the  poor  of  the  pa¬ 
rishes  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Mary,  Car¬ 
lisle,  to  be  distributed  annually. 

Derbyshire — Oct.  17.  Aged  103,  John 
I*  ox,  of  Castleton.  He  was  born  May  7th, 
O.  S.  1722.  He  had  enjoyed  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  state  of  health  during  that  long  pe¬ 
riod,  and  his  rational  faculties  remained  un¬ 
impaired  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  and  in  the  summer 
months  was  regularly  ut  work  by  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  passed  his 
100th  year,  he  mowed  in  the  fields,  and 
followed  other  laborious  employments.  In 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  lie  was  engaged  by 
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the  king’s  troops  to  convey  the  baggage 
from  Castleton  to  Sheffield.  He  took  a 
pride  in  relating  to  his  acquaintance,  that 
the  military  chest  was  confided  to  his  care. 

Devonshire. — Sept.  20.  At  Devonport, 
aged  63,  James  Glencross,  esq.  principal  of 
the  firm  of  Glencross,  Hodge,  and  Norman, 
bankers,  Exeter. 

Oct.  24.  At  Exeter,  aged  73,  Charles 
Collyns,  esq.  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  that 
city,  and  formerly  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Baring,  Short,  and  Collyns. 

OcZ.  26.  James  Davey,  esq.  of  North- 
brooke -cottage,  near  Exeter. 

Oct.  27.  At  Totnes,  aged  80,  Mr.  W. 
Bastow,  for  4  0  years  one  of  the  Serjeants-at- 
mace  for  that  borough. 

At  Exeter,  in  his  1  03d  year,  Daniel  Sugg. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  and  assisted  in  removing  the 
wounded  Duke  of  Cumberland  from  the  field. 
At  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  was  himself 
wounded  ;  but  from  that  period  to  his  death 
he  never  had  a  day’s  sickness.  Pie  has  left 
4  children,  12  grand-children,  and  15  great 
grand-children.  His  third  son  is  now  70 
years  of  age.  . 

Nov.  1 .  At  Dawlish,  aged  35,  Eliz.  Ann, 
wife  of  the  Hon.  G.  Lysaght. 

Dorsetshire.. — Oct.  11.  At  Lyme,  aged 
14,  Conyers,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Conyers  Place,  ofMarnhull. 

Oct.  23.  At  the  Parsonage-house,  Poole, 
Diana,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  PI.  Hyde  ;  and  on 
the  Sunday  following,  Diana,  dau.  of  the 
above.  They  w-ere  both  interred  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  vault  at  Wareham. 

Nov.  11.  At  Poole,  aged  30,  W.  Parr, 
esq.  solicitor,  lie  was  an  ornament  to  the 
profession,  which  he  practised  with  a  degree 
of  ability  that  gained  him  the  highest  esti¬ 
mation. 

Durham. — Nov.  11.  At  Ryhope,  aged 
73,  I  ho.  W  ilkinson,  esq.  late  of  Hetton 
House.  He  formerly  resided  at  Witton 
Castle,  Coxhne,  and  possessed  very  consi¬ 
derable  estates  in  the  North.  He  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hill,  in  1775. 

Essex. — Nov.  11.  At  Maryland  Point, 
Stratford,  W  illiam  Stanley,  esq. 

Oct,  24.  Mary,  wife  of  Burchett  When- 
nell,  esq.  of  Hornchurch. 

Oct.  29.  At  Walthamstow,  Tho.  parley 
Forster,  esq.  father  of  Dr.  T.  P’orster,  the 
Author  of Researches  concerning  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Phenomena,”  and  other  philosophical 
works.  Mr.  P’orster  was  formerly  an  eminent 
Russia  merchant,  and  a  resident  of  St. 
Helen’s-place,  Bishopsgate. 

Oct.  13.  At  Great  Dunmow,  Sarah 
1  urvey,  widow  and  relict  of  J.  Raigner,  esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Oct.  27.  At  Chel¬ 
tenham,  aged  64,  Caroline,  relict  of  James 
J  orre,  esq.  of  Snydale  Hall,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Cotes,  rector  of  Rise,  co.  York. 

Oct.  28,  Aged  72,  James  Giddings,  uj>- 

wards 
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wards  of  38  years  chief  night-constable  of 
the  ward  of  All- Saints,  Bristol,  and  more 
than  40  years  funeral  feathennan  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Penton  and  their  predeces¬ 
sors  in  High-street,  Bristol. 

Lately.  Mrs.  Gist,  wife  of  Josiah  Gist, 
esq.  of  Wormington  Grange. 

Lately.  At  his  sister-in-law’s.  Clarence- 
place,  Bristol,  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  late  of 
Hillgrove  House. 

Nov.  5.  At  his  father’s,  in  Park-row, 
Bristol,  aged  30,  Capt.  Henry  Lloyd,  of  the 
ship  Sylvia. 

Hants. — Nov.  4.  At  Ashe  Park,  Jane, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  St.  John. 

Nov.  13.  At  Southampton,  Ellen, 
youngest  dau.  of  Zachary  Langton,  esq.  of 
Bedford-row. 

Nov.  16*.  At  Portsmouth,  the  lady  of 
Sir  George  Garrett. 

Herefordshire. —  Oct.  17.  At  Drybridge 
House,  aged  47,  Hannah  Maria,  wife  of 
Thos.  Bird,  esq.  F.  A.  S.  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  ;  and  youngest  surviving  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Phillips,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Patching,  and  Vicar  of  West  Terring,  Sussex. 

Herts. — Nov.  7.  At  Shenley,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Newcome,  Rector  of 
Shenley,  and  \icar  of  Tottenham. 

Huntingdonshire. — Nov.  15.  Aged  73, 
Mrs.  Anne  Dillingham,  widow  of  the  late 
Thos.  Dillingham,  esq.  of  High  Park,  Kim- 
bolton. 

Kent. — Nov.  1.  Mary  Walsh,  widow  of 
Jame3  R.  St.  John  Walsh,  esq.  of  the  Alien 
Department,  Gravesend. 

Nov.  1.  At  Lydd,  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
aged  78.  The  deceased  was  walking  out 
smoking  his  pipe,  when  he,  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause,  fell  down,  and  the  pipe  passing 
through  his  tongue,  entered  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  where  it  broke  and  left  the  piece 
therein,  which  occasioned  his  death  in  two 
days. 

Lancashire. — Oct.  19.  Maria  Corbett, 
wife  of  C.  F.  Vandeburgh,  M.  D.  Bold- 
street,  Liverpool. 

Oct.  22.  At  Oakhill,  Accrington,  aged 
22,  Thos.  Hoyle  Hargreaves,  second  son  of 
the  late  Thos.  Hargreaves,  esq. 

At  Orford,  near  Warrington,  aged  78, 
Margaret,  wife  of  1  hos.  Lowton,  esq.  late  of 
Appleton,  Cheshire. 

Nov.  1.  Aged  55,  James  Ormerod,  esq. 
of  Chamber-hall,  near  Bolton. 

Nov.  14.  Aged  20,  Edw.  Bayley,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  W.  Morton,  of  Oak  Bank, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Lincolnshire. — At  Grantham,  Frederick 
Newcome,  solicitor,  son  of  Richard  New- 
come,  esq. 

Oct.  22.  Aged  70,  W.  Etherington,  esq. 
of  Gainsborough. 

Nov.  4.  At  Crowle,  aged  87,  Ihos. 
Lightfoot,  esq. 

Middlesex. — Oct.  28.  In  London-road, 
Twickenham,  Mrs.  M.  Slaughter. 
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Nov.  l.  Aged  75,  Peter  Thorne,  esq. 
Manor-house,  Gunnersbury. 

Nov.  5.  Aged  82,  W.  Gosling,  esq.  of 
Edmonton. 

Nov.  16.  At  his  seat  at  Enfield,  aged  66, 
Lieut.-Col.  Riddell.  He  was  appointed  Lieut. 
66th  foot  April  19,  1798;  Captain  Dec.  24, 
1802;  Capt.  50th  foot,  May  25,  1803; 
Major  by  brevet,  Dec.  10,  1807,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  June  4,  1814.  This  officer  had  been 
many  years  on  the  Staff  in  different  parts  of 
England,  as  an  Assistant  Quarter  Master 
General. 

Norfolk. — Oct.  20.  At  Norwich,  aged 
83,  James  Alderson,  M.  D.  many  years  an 
eminent  physician  in  that  city.  He  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Opie. 

Oct.  24.  At  St.  Giles’s,  Norwich,  John 
Ditchell,  esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Oct.  26.  Aged 
46,  Mrs.  Botfield,  of  Norton-hall,  relict  of 
Beriah  Botfield,  esq.  and  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Dr.  Withering. 

Oct.  22.  Aged  23,  Mary,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Wake,  Bector  of  Courteen- 
hall. 

Northumberland. — Oct.  20.  At  his 
house,  in  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  aged  77,  William  Lloyd,  esq.  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  piety,  benevolence,  integrity, 
and  firm  attachment  to  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  both  in  Church  and  State,  highly  re¬ 
spected  during  his  life,  and  deeply  lamented 
at  his  death.  He  has  bequeathed  legacies  to 
most  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  that  town. 

Oxfordshire. —  Oct.  25.  At  Charlburv, 
aged  27,  Geo.  Cobb,  esq.  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cobb,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  the  above  place. 

Oct.  28.  At  his  seat,  Filkins  Hall, 
Edw.  Francis  Colston,  esq.  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  family  of  the  great  benefactor 
of  Oxford,  whose  memory  is  now  on  the 
point  of  annual  commemoration. 

Somersetshire. — Oct.  20.  Aged  19, 
Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Smith,  esq.  of 
Walcot-terrace,  Bath. 

Oct.  20.  Aged  64,  Mrs.  Prver,  of  North- 
ampton-street,  Bath. 

Lately.  At  Bridgewater,  from  a  cancer  in 
his  nose,  Mr.  Sam.  Nixon,  silversmith. 

Oct.  22.  In  Portland-place,  Bath,  aged 
64,  Mrs.  A.  Perfect. 

Oct.  25.  At  her  residence  in  Pultney-st. 
Bath,  aged  60,  Mrs.  Brymer,  relict  of  the 
late  Alex.  Brymer,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Sales  House,  Shepton  Mal¬ 
let,  Mrs.  Tunstall,  whose  loss  will  be  se¬ 
verely  felt  by  the  poor. 

Nov.  3.  At  Shepton  Mallet,  the  wife  of 
W.  Purlewent,  esq. 

Nov.  1 3.  At  Bath,  Eliz.  the  wife  of  S. 
Rolleston,  esq. 

Suffolk. — Sept.  17.  At  Crow  Hall, 
Geo.  Read,  esq. 

Oct.  5.  At  Stratford-Lodge,  aged  27, 
Frances,  wife  of  Harcourt  Firmin,  esq.  soli¬ 
citor. 


Oct. 
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Oct.  1 1 .  At  Chattlsham,  J.  T.  Hicks,  esq. 

Oct.  14.  After  a  protracted  illness,  J.  B. 
R.  Leake,  C6q.  a  solicitor  at  Hadleigh. 

Oct.  28.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  92, 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Braham. 

Surrey. — At  his  house,  Upper  Tooting, 
aged  79,  Mr.  John  Bovill. 

Sussex. — Oct.  10.  At  Brighton,  aged 
72,  John  Hughes,  esq.  of  Abingdon-st. 

Oct.  27.  At  East  Gate,  Chichester, 
Sarah,  wife  of  C.  Wentworth  JDilke,  esq. 

Westmoreland.. — Oct  6.  At  Ambleside, 
a"ed  73,  Mr.  W.  Baxter.  In  the  same  house 
in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  he  had  re¬ 
sided  for  half  a  century,  and  during  that 
time  never  slept  out  of  it  but  one  night. 

Wilts. — Nov.  2.  At  Mrs.  D’  Oyly’s, 
Crane  Bridge,  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Peter  Musgrove,  esq.  of  Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 

Nov.  2.  At  Caine,  after  a  long  illness, 
John  Gabriel,  esq.  formerly  of  the  respect¬ 
able  firm  of  Atherton  and  Gabriel,  solicitors 
of  that  town. 

Nov.  10.  At  Caine,  aged  67,  truly  re- 
geetted,  Daniel  Baily,  esq. 

Worcester. — Lately,  Mr.  G.  Nichol¬ 
son,  bookseller,  Stourport,  whose  intelligent 
mind  and  rectitude  of  conduct  acquired  him 
universal  esteem. 

Yorkshire. — Oct.  17.  At  Tupgil,  near 
Middleham,  aged  63,  Mr.  John  Lonsdale, 
the  celebrated  horse-trainer. 

Oct.  26.  At  the  Mount,  near  Whitby, 
Wm.  Reynolds,  esq.  after  a  protracted  con¬ 
finement  of  fourteen  years  to  his  house. 

Oct.  28.  Aged  77»  Henry  Yarburgh, 
esq.  of  Heslington  Hall,  near  York.  His 
death  was  sudden,  being  attacked  with  the 
gout  at  his  stomach  while  hunting,  which 
caused  his  dissolution  the  same  evening. 

Nov.  1.  At  his  son’s  house,  near  Sutton, 
aged  70,  Thos.  Frost,  esq.  48  years  an  emi¬ 
nent  solicitor  of  Hull,  and  nearly  40  years 
solicitor  to  the  Dock  Company. 

Nov.  4.  Aged  48,  Mrs.  Lakeland,  relict 
of  Robert  Lakeland,  esq.  of  York. 

Nov.  7.  At  his  house  in  Castlegate, 
York,  George  Ellis,  esq. 

Nov.  8.  At  Hessle,  aged  38,  Frances, 
widow  of  the  late  W.  Boyle. 

Nov.  10.  John  Hodgson,  esq.  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  York,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  in  1824. 

Nov.  16.  At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs. 
Coulthurst,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  W, 
Coulthurst,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Halifax. 

Wales. — Oct.  21.  At  Energlyn,  aged 
75,  John  Goodrich,  esq.  Justice  of  Peace  for 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouth. 

Scotland. — Oct.  19.  At  Erskine-house, 
Renfrewshire,  the  Hon.  Caroline-Henrietta 
Stuart,  youngest  dau.  of  Lord  Blantyre. 

Oct.  31.  At  Edinburgh,  Emily,  wife  of 
Arch.  Macbean,  esq.  Royal  Art.  and  only 
dau.  of  Wm.  Johnston,  esq.  of  Muswell-hill, 
Middlesex. 


[Nov. 

Nov.  4.  AtCornhill,  AWdeen,  the  seat  of 
her  son-in-law,  David  Young,  esq.  Helen,  re¬ 
lict  of  W.  Baker,  esq.  of  Fon  thill  Bishop,  Wilts. 

Nov.  6.  Claud  Neilson,  esq.  of  Ardardcn, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Ireland. — Oct.  15.  In  Jervis-str.  Dub¬ 
lin,  aged  79,  Elinor,  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Brien,  and  sister  to  the  Ven.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryan,  Archdeacon  of  Lismorc. 

Nov.  14.  At  Warren’s  Grove,  co.  Cork, 
Mary,  relict  of  Sir  Aug.  Warren,  hart,  for¬ 
merly  M.  P.  for  the  City  of  Cork  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon, 
Viscountess  Doneraile,  and  Baroness  Rivcrs- 
dale. 

Nov.  16.  At  Dublin,  aged  36,  Martha- 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Geo.  Courtney  Greenway, 
esq.  third  dau.  of  the  late  John  Green,  of 
Highbury  Park,  Islington,  formerly  of 
Hinckley,  Leicester.  She  has  left  an  only 
child,  Martha-Elizabeth. 

In  Dublin,  George  levers,  esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Abroad. — April  24.  At  Moorshedabad, 
Bengal,  John  Hyde,  esq.  formerly  of  Man¬ 
chester.  He  was  in  perfect  health,  a  corpse, 
and  in  the  grave,  in  the  short  space  of  24 
hours. 

June.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  the  author  of  a 
book  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  and 
known  as  an  emigrant  to  Illinois.  He  was 
drowned  on  his  way  home  from  Mr.  Owen’s 
settlement  at  Harmony.  The  back-woods¬ 
men,  it  is  said,  had  given  him  the  name  of 
“  Emperor  of  the  Prairies,”  in  consequence 
of  his  buying  16,000  acres  of  public  land  at 
one  purchase. 

Aug.  20.  At  Tobago,  aged  33,  Lieut. 
James  W.Eyre,  II.  Eng.  second  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Eyre,  Rector  of  Winter¬ 
bourne,  Stoke,  and  Nettleton,  co.  Wills. 

Aug.  29.  Benj.  Scott,  esq.  of  Jamaica, 
aged  91,  who  by  his  will  gave  freedom  to 
three  negroes,  in  addition  to  80  others  whom 
he  made  free  during  his  life. 

Sept.  4.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  of  ty¬ 
phus  fever,  after  an  illness  of  four  days,  Jas. 
Corne  Pownall,  esq. 

Sept.  7.  At  Jamaica,  Capt.  Charles  Pi- 
gott,  77th  reg.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Adm. 
Pigott,  of  Beddington,  co.  Surrey. 

Oct.  9.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.  America,  aged 
42,  Wm.  Burridge,  esq.  late  a  partner  in  the 
banking  house  of  Burridge  and  Sous,  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Oct.  16.  At  Montreuil,  in  France,  aged 
28,  Robert-Wm.  Fell,  esq.  of  Caversham- 
grove,  Oxfordshire. 

Oct.  19.  At  Florence,  of  apoplexy,  the 
Marquis  Lucchesini,  who  lias  equally  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  literature  and  diplomacy. 

Oct.  2).  At  Boulognc-super-.Mcr,  on 
his  way  for  embarking  to  England,  Dr.  Hill, 
of  London-street,  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

Oct.  27.  At  Munich,  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser,  Chevalier  Peter  Von  Wiuter,  Chapel 
Master  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 


Lately. 
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Lately. — On  his  passage  from  Calcutta 
to  England,  aged  25,  S.N.Legh,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  Rector  of  Tur- 
vey,  Bedfordshire. 

Lately. — At  Jamaica,  after  a  very  short 
Missionary  labour  in  the  Moravian  con¬ 
nexion,  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Hague.  But  four 
days  afterwards,  his  decease  was  followed  by 
that  of  his  amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  about  four  months ;  and  very 
shortly  by  that  of  another  Missionary  and  a 
Mechanic  belonging  to  the  same  establish¬ 
ment. 


ADDITIONS  TO  OBITUARY. 

PART  I.  1  87. 

Lady  Bayning  was  the  widow  of  Charles, 
first  Baron  Bayning,  of  whom  see  a  short 
memoir  in  volume  lxxxi.  page  594.  She 
was  Annabella,  daughter  of  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Smith,  by  Annabella,  dau.  of  VVm. 
Powlett,  esq.  (by  Annabella,  dau.  of  Charles, 
first  Earl  of  Tankerville.  She  bore  his 
Lordship  three  sons,  Charles  Frederick,  the 
second  Baron  (of  whom  see  vol.  xcul.  ii. 
468),  William,  who  died  young,  and  Henry, 
the  third  and  present  Baron  ;  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  four  of  whom  died  young. 

P.  190.  Lady  Alvanley  died  Jan.  17. 
She  was  Anne  Dorothea,  eldest  dau.  of 
Richard  Wilbraham,  esq.  (who  assumed  the 
name  of  Bootle),  and  was  married  to  Sir 
Pepper  Arden  (then  Attorney  General)  in 
Sept."  1784,  and  bore  him  William,  the 
second  and  present  Lord  Alvanley,  two  other 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

PART  I.  P.  641. 

The  will  of  James  Baron  Glastonbury,  of 
Burleigh,  Som.  has  been  registered  in  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons,  probate  being  granted  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  the  sole  execu¬ 


tor.  The  personal  estate  was  sworn  under 
250,000/.  The  will  has  34  codicils  annexed 
to  it ;  they  contain  many  legacies  to  friends 
and  servants,  particularly  the  latter,  some  of 
whom  have  handsome  annuities.  Lord  Nu¬ 
gent  has  3000/.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  6000/.  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,  8000/.  besides  other  bequests  ; 
the  Hon.  Catherine  Neville,  300/.  per  an¬ 
num.  The  estates  in  the  counties  of  Somer¬ 
set,  Surrey,  and  Bedford,  are  devised  to  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville  and  his  issue  male. 

part  ii.  p.  1  68. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Lovin 
were  interred  by  the  side  of  the  late  James 
Bindley,  esq.  M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.  as  devised 
in  her  will,  and  a  brief  inscription  placed  on 
the  elegant  monument  she  had  erected  to 
his  memory  in  memorial  of  59  years  friend¬ 
ship.  She  left  various  legacies  to  different 
charities,  and  private  persons,  and  a  small 
token  of  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Bindley’s  two  nephews  and  nieces — the 
Bindleys  and  Belsons. 

PART  ii.  p.  272. 

The  will  of  the  Right  Hon.  Adm.  Lord 
Raastock  was  proved  on  the  12th  of  Sept, 
and  the  personal  property  sworn  under 
80,000/.  A  settlement  is  made  upon  Lady 
Radstock,  of  400/.  per  annum,  and  he  be¬ 
queaths  her  500/.  and  the  interest  for  life  of 
8,000/.  to  his  son,  a  sum  of  nearly  2,000/. 
on  his  attaining  twenty-one.  The  residue  is 
left  to  all  his  other  children.  By  the  codi¬ 
cils,  there  is  a  further  bequest  of  3,000/. 
Consols  to  her  ladyship  for  life,  with  rever¬ 
sion  to  his  son,  who  has  also  an  immediate 
bequest  of  5,000/.  Consols,  and  a  further 
provision  of  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  is 
made  for  Emily  and  her  children. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  October  18,  to  November  22,  1825. 


Christened. 
Males  -  1201 
Females  -  122 


n 


2435 


Buried. 
Males  -  1079 
Females-  105 


n 


2130 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  688 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  \(1.  per  pound. 


<y 

o> 

<u 

PQ 


2  and  5  235 
5  and  10  72 

10  and  20  94 
20  and  30  174 
30  aud  40  173 
40  and  50  151 


50  and  60  168 
60  and  70  173 
70  and  80  155 
80  and  90  39 
90  and  100  8 


THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal,  Dock  Stock,  and  Fire  Office  Shares,  in 
November  1825,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  London. — Trent  and  Mersey,  2200/.— Leeds  and  Liverpool,  500/.— Coventry, 

i 250/. _ Grand  Junction,  303/. — Birmingham,  335/. — Monmouthshire,  225/. — Brecknock 

and  Abergavenny,  198/. — OJd  Union,  98/.— Ellesmere,  1 26.— Lancaster,  46/.— Regent’s, 

52 1 West  India  Dock,  212/.— London  Dock,  92/. — East  India  Dock,  120/. — Globe, 

167/. — Imperial,  115/. —  Chelsea  Water  Works,  18/. 


AGGREGATE 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  November  12. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  7. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

65  2 

41  3 

26  10 

42  4 

46  2 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  .Sack,  Nov.  21,  50*.  to  60s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Nov.  16,  41*.  9  Id.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Nov.  22. 


Kent  Bae;s . 

0s. 

to 

167. 

0s. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

18/. 

0  s. 

to 

20/. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . .. 

....  13/. 

0s. 

to 

1 67. 

0s. 

Kent . 

1 67. 

16s. 

to 

17/. 

0s. 

Essex . 

0s. 

to 

15/. 

0s. 

Sussex . 

14/. 

15s. 

to 

167. 

0s. 

Old  ditto . 

0s. 

to 

01. 

0s. 

Essex . 

14/. 

10s. 

to 

167. 

16s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 


St.  James's,  Hay  5 l.  5s.  Straw  2 1.  7s.  Clover  61.  6s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  bl.  Os.  Straw 

2/.  2*.  Clover  67.  Os. 


SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  21.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  811)3. 


Beef . 

07. 

Lamb . 

Mutton . 

27. 

Head  of  Cattl 

e  at  Market  Nov.  21  : 

Veal . 

07. 

Beasts . 

Pork . 

07. 

Sheep  .... 

COAL  MARKET, 

Nov.  21,  36s.  67.  to 

43s.  07. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  47s.  0 d.  Yellow  Russia  41s.  0 d. 

SOAP,  Yellow  74s.  Mottled  82s.  0 d.  Curd  86‘s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Do/..  Moulds  10s.  67. 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  October  29  to  November  26,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  our  number  for  January  we  propose  to 
lay  before  our  Headers  a  fine  bird’s  eye  View 
of  the  intended  St.  Katharine’s  Docks,  with 
a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  design  of  that 
immense  public  undertaking. 

The  helmet  depicted  by  an  Admirer  of 
Antiques,  which  was  found  in  Stanwell 
Churchyard,  Middlesex,  is  a  demilauncer’s 
casque  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  bars 
and  chin-piece,  of  which  he  speaks,  were  af¬ 
fixed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  over  a 
monument;  now  that  they  are  removed,  it 
is  restored  to  its  original  state.  The  catch 
or  rivet  at  the  top  was  put  on  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bars,  in  order  to  hold  the  crest, 
and,  like  them,  were  foreign  to  its  original 
purpose. 

T.  R.  VVeeton  is  referred,  for  the  present, 
to  several  elaborate  Essays  on  Surnames,  by 
Dr.  Pegge  the  antiquary,  in  vol.  xlii.  ;  also 
to  vol.  xli v .  p.  252,  and  some  other  places 
mentioned  in  our  General  Indexes.  An  ana¬ 
lysis  of  Verstegan’s  “  Restitution  ofDeeayed 
Intelligence”  was  printed  in  vol.  lxxxi.  ii. 
18.  A  small  volume  on  Names,  by  Mr.  Brady, 
is  reviewed  in  vol.  xcn.  i.  437. 

The  Medallion  of  Pescennius  Niger,  sent 
by  our  kind  Correspondent  J.L.  is  a  very 
bad  one,  and  being  known  to  be  false,  is  of 
little  or  no  value.  J.  L.  appears  to  have 
formed  an  erroneous  opinion,  when  he  states 
that  such  spurious  pieces  are  held  by  Medal¬ 
lists  in  a  certain  degree  of  estimation.  The 
contrary  is  the  fact. 

T.  Roe  says,  “  Antiquarius  (p.  194),  is 
referred  to  ‘  Dugdale’s  Baronage,’  vol.  ii. 
p.  139,  et  seq.  for  much  information  re¬ 
specting  the  noble  family  of  West  de  la  War. 
The  principal  residence  of  Thomas  Lord  de 
la  War,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  Oftington  in  the  parish  of 
Broadwater  in  Sussex.  This  nobleman,  by 
his  will,  dated  8  Oct.  17  Hen.  VIII.  be¬ 
queathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  tombe 
of  freestone,  within  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  Broadwater.  This  tomb,  like 
most  others  in  country  Churches,  was  so 
defaced  with  coats  of  whitewash,  as  to  have 
lost  all  its  original  beauty,  until  the  late 
Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  (who  was  connected  with 
the  family  of  De  la  War)  employed  herself 
in  chiselling  out  the  accumulated  coats  of 
whitewash,  and  restoring  it  to  its  former 
freshness.  Thomas  Loid  La  War,  son  of 
the  above,  was  also  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Broadwater;  but  the  arms  and  ornaments  on 
his  tomb  arc  yet  buried  in  whitewash.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  heiress  of —  Benville  of 
Haluaker  in  Sussex.  In  the  Church  of  Box- 
grove,  in  which  parish  Halnaker  is  situated, 
is  a  magnificent  sepulchral  oratory  or  sa- 
cellum,  in  which  a  priest  used  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  himself  and  his  wife.  The  two 
tombs  at  Broadwater,  and  this  at  Boxgrove, 


4^ — — 

are  probably  the  work  of  the  same  artist, 
being  most  interesting  examples  of  that  style 
of  architecture  where  the  Grecian  is  engrafted 
in  the  Gothic.  In  the  ancient  house  of  Hal¬ 
naker  (of  which  see  a  view  in  vol.  lxxxij. 
i.  409),  and  which  is  almost  now  a  ruin,  are 
some  most  curious  remains;  a  room  yet  ex¬ 
ists  of  carved  wainscoat,  in  which  are  fi¬ 
gures  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Ca¬ 
therine,  of  1  homas  Lord  De  la  W  ar  and 
his  wife,  together  with  various  armorial  bear¬ 
ings.  J  li is  is  now  used  as  a  bed-room  by 
the  cottager,  who  occupies  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  rooms  in  this  once  magnificent  mansion, 
and  seldom  seen  unless  particularly  enquired 
after.  It  is  among  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
mains  of  domestic  architecture  with  which 
the  writer  of  this  hasty  note  is  acquainted. 

I  he  estate  at  Halnaker  was  exchanged 
with  the  Crown  for  the  site  of  tllte  Abbey  of 
Wherwell  in  Hampshire,  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  this  Thomas  Lord  De  la  War  ;  and 
the  estate  of  Offington  was  alienated  early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  Edward  Alford.— 
A  Stanstead  Correspondent,  who  signs  “  Pa- 
trum  Virtus,’"  remarks,  that  “the  family 
of  Ware,  though  the  title  was  conveved  to 
the  West  family  by  the  first-born  female, 
was  perpetuated  by  a  younger  son.  A  de¬ 
scendant  went  into  Ireland  with  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  confi¬ 
dential  Secretary,  and  is  highly  mentioned 
in  history.” 

A  Correspondent  observes,  “  in  p.  372, 
Lord  Langford  is  stated  to  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  Baron  Rou'ley.  This  is  an  error  adopted 
from  p.  1138  of  the  last  Edition  of  Debrett’s 
Peerage ;  his  Lordship’s  only  title  of  Peer¬ 
age  was  Baron  Langford  of  Summerhill.” 

The  same  Correspondent  says,  “  Lord 
Lilford’s  title  is  Baron  Lilford,  co.  North¬ 
ampton,  without  any  other  addition  ;  it  was 
incorrect,  therefore,  in  page  275  to  style  his 
Lordship  “  Baron  Lilford  of  Lilford  Park, 
and  of  Atherton  and  Beicscy ,  co.  Lancaslcr.,r 
The  latter  places  were  his  Lordship’s  pro¬ 
perty,  but  made  no  part  of  his  Baronial  title. 

Since  theletterof  Mr.  Milne,  in  p.  496,  was 
printed,  that  Gentleman  has  addressed  us, 
saying  that,  upon  reflection,  he  would  write 
the  name  of  his  parish  Sweyn-Denrnark.  It 
would  still  be  pronounced  Swedemnark. 

We  received  the  favour  alluded  to  by  our 
kind  Correspondent  from  Magellegan. 

Errata.— P.  98  b.  37,  f“~  death  read  se¬ 
cond  marriage  ;  1S9  b.  53,  for  Horsley  read 
Halifax,  (M  rs.  Halifax  was  sister  to  Mrs, 
Way,  recently  deceased);  297  a.  11,  read 
Kytson  ;  368  a.  44,  Curraghmore ;  392  b. 

%  from,  bottom,  Columesii ;  400  b.  last  line, 
dele  which;  405  b.  25  read  not;  407  a. 
34,  read  6  min.  29  sec.;  87,  read  9  min. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MARY  TUDOR. 


Mr.  Urban,  Paris,  Dec.  17- 
N  your  Mag.  for  Nov.  the  Editor 
of  Debrett’s  Peerage  calls  on 
the  author  of  an  article  signed  a  Ge¬ 
nealogist,  containing  animadversions 
on  his  work,  to  make  good,  in  your 
present  month,  certain  statements  he 
lias  sent  forth,  at  the  peril  of  being  con¬ 
victed  of  having  asserted  ichat  he  can¬ 
not  prove  !  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  accept  and  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
this  challenge.  But  your  Magazine  only 
reached  me  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
15th,  and  yesterday  having  written  a 
reply  extending  to  a  sheet,  it  struck  me 
on  folding  it  up,  that  its  length  would 
exclude  its  insertion,  since  it  could  not 
reach  you  till  the  20th  or  21st.  I  have 
therefore  suppressed  what  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  must  confine  myself  to  the 
strictest  limits  in  the  reply  of  this 
month  *. 

I  request  your  readers  to  look  to  the 
confidence  and  defiance  of  this  chal¬ 
lenge.  See  how  completely  a  very 
simple  and  well-known  tale  will  put 
him  down  !  He  taunts  me  to  show 
that  Lady  Willoughby,  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  Cholmondeley,  the  young  Mar¬ 
chioness  Bute,  and  Lord  Guilford,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Mary 
Tudor  I  He  appeals  to  such  of  your 
readers  as  are  conversant  with  the  ge¬ 
nealogies  of  our  nobility  ;  —  among 
whom,  however,  I  never  yet  met  with 
one  not  familiar  with  the  following 
facts,  which  he  ventures  thus  to  call 
in  question. 

Ferdinando  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby, 
heir  of  the  body  of  Lady  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the 
Princess  Mary  Tudor,  left  issue  Lady 
Anne,(  his  eldest  daughter  and  coheir, 
marrie’d  to  Grey  Brydges,  5th  Lord 
Chandos,  whose  son  and  heir  George, 
6th  Lord  Chandos,  left  a  daughter  and 


coheir  Margaret,  married  to  Win. 
Brovvnlow,  of  Humby,  co.  Line.  esq. 
from  whom  descended  Sir  John  Brown- 
low  of  Belton,  bart.  whose  daughter 
and  coheir  Jane  married  Peregrine  Ber¬ 
tie,  2d  Duke  of  Ancaster,  whose  son 
Peregrine,  3d  Duke,  was  father  of 
Lady  Willoughby  and  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  of  Cholmondeley. 

From  another  coheir  of  Brownlow 
came  the  mother  of  Francis  North,  1st 
Earl  of  Guilford,  whose  grandson  Geo. 
3d  Earl,  was  mother  of  the  present 
Marchioness  of  Bute. 

Now  these  are  not  the  mere  junior 
descendants  hunted  through  a  variety 
of  changes  of  name  and  family,  but 
the  direct  and  chief  heirs,  deriv¬ 
ing  through  great  historical  houses  ! 

What  else  I  have  to  say,  if  1  shall 
think  it  worth  while  to  say  any  more, 
after  this  specimen  of  my  opponent’s 
intelligence  and  self-confidence,  must 
be  reserved  for  another  month, — ex¬ 
cept  that  I  must  not  omit  to  assure 
Dehrctt's  Editor ,  that  I  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  his  name  and  vo¬ 
cation,  till  at  least  a  month  after  my 
communication  to  you,  which  was  sent 
from  Paris  on  22d  July.  1  learned  his 
name  with  some  surprise  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  came  from  England  on  or 
after  the  4th  of  Sept. 

I  consider  the  notice  of  this  fact  es¬ 
sential,  because  I  deem  it  utterly  un¬ 
justifiable  to  be  influenced  in  the  cri¬ 
tique  of  a  book  by  personalities  extrin¬ 
sic  to  that  book.  1  drew  my  inferences 
solely  from  the  matter  of  the  book  it¬ 
self.  That  matter  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  public  game.  He  who  prints 
what  is  circulated  and  sold  is  surely  not 
unamenable  to  public  question  for  what 
he  asserts.  The  matter  of  my  reply  is 
as  open  to  attack,  as  the  pages  of  De- 
Ireil’s  Editor.  My  writings  are  pub- 


*  A  Table  of  the  Descendants  from  the  Princess  Mary  Tudor  has  since  been  received 
from  this  Correspondent,  and  shall  appear  in  ourjiext. 
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lie  property;  they  are  open  to  any 
animadversion  which  Debrett's  Pdi - 
tor  can  make  on  them,  consistent 
with  good  faith  and  decency  of  man¬ 
ner.  1  come  forward  without  a 
inask,  and  subscribe  my  name  to  this 
article.  I  thought  Debrett's  Peerage 
not  only  not  improved,  but  badly  edit¬ 
ed, — merely  by  an  examination  of  its 
contents;  not  guessing  who  the  editor 
was:  I  think  so  still:  but  I  am  now 
surprised  at  it;  because  I  am  assured 
by  those  in  whose  judgment  I  put  faith, 
that  the  Editor  is  fully  competent  to  his 
task  :  his  vocation  qualifies  him  for  it, 
and  1  must  therefore  attribute  his  de¬ 
fects  to  carelessness. 

lie  talks  of  my  genealogical  incapa¬ 
city  and  ignorance.  The  signature  of 
my  name  will  be  a  ready  index  to  the 
proof  of  it,  if  the  charge  be  true.  The 
matter  is  spread  over  a  wide  space,  and 
he  has  a  large  field  to  select  from.  He 
calls  in  question  also  my  literary  skill  : 
in  which  department  his  opportunities 
of  proof  are  equally  copious.  He  is  very 
jocose  about  the  awkard  construction 


of  a  sentence  which  he  cites.  If  I 
wrote  it  so,  which  perhaps  I  did — 
(though  I  rather  think  it  was  an 
abridged  extract  from  my  communi¬ 
cation),  the  whole  error  consists  in  the 
hasty  writing  of  the  word  “  as  '*  the 
last  instance ,  instead  of  “  under”  the 
last  instance. 

1  beg  to  state,  that  nothing  shall 
draw  me  into  any  personal  con¬ 
test  with  Debrett's  Editor,  especially 
since  I  know  his  name:  I  will  reserve 
the  right  of  detecting  the  errors  of  his 
work,  because  that  is  public  property, 
if]  think  them  worth  notice. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler  in  his  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  delightful  “  Reminiscen¬ 
ces”  says,  “  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  him  to  reflect  that  none  of  his  writ- 
ings  contain  a  single  line  of  personal 
hostility  to  any  one.”  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  this  boast; — 1  wish  I 
could; — but  I  will  at  least  take  care, 
now  that  age  requires  repose,  not  to 
indulge  without  discrimination  in  ani¬ 
mosities  unworthy  of  me  ! 

Samuel  Egerton  Brydges. 

<0 — 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  3. 

IIE  Editor  of  Debrett’s  Peerage 
asks,  in  p.422,  how  Lady  Wil¬ 
loughby  d’Eresby,  Lady  Cholmondely, 
Lady  Bute,  and  Lord  Guilford,  are 
descended  from  the  French  Q-ueen, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk.  1  beg  leave  to 


inform  him,  that  not  only  do  all  four 
descend  from  her  lineally  in  blood,  but 
that  all  four  are  entitled  to  quarter  her 
arms,  and  that  Lady  Willoughby  is  se¬ 
nior  coheir  of  the  body  of  her  youngest 
daughter  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  whose  only  child 


Lady  Margaret  Clifford.— j— Henry  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 


Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Derby .: 


Lady  Anne  Stanley,  eldest  coheir.— j— Grey  Brydges,  Lord  Clrandos. 


r 


Margaret  Brydges,  only  child  from  whom  issue  remains.^Wm.  Brownlow,  esq. 
- - - 1 


r~ - 

Sir  Richard  Brownlow,  bart. 


X 


Sir  John  Brownlow,  bart.  had  no  issue  male. 

i — - - 7 - 7—1 - 

Jane.— f-reregrine,  D.  of  Elizabeth.— p  John,  E.  of 

|  Ancaster.  :  Exeter. 

J  r-  .....  J  r . 


I"" 

Lady  Willoughby  and  Marquis  of 

Lady  Cholmondely.  Exeter. 


“I.  .  .  ’ 

Alicia.— j— Francis,  Lord 

Guilford. 

_ _ I 


Lady  Bute  and  her  sisters  heirs  general. 

Earl  of  Guilford  heir  male  to  Alicia  Brownlow. 


Among  additional  impending  and 
probable  disseminations  of  the  blood 
of  Henry  VI 1.  among  British  Peers,  I 
beg  leave  to  mention,  in  the  direct 
line,  the  next  Duke  of  Norfolk,  save 
one,  the  next  Dukes  of  Somerset, 
Beaufort,  Bedford,  Marlborough,  and 
Manchester,  the  next  Marquis  of  An*. 


glesea,  the  next  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Howe,  the  next  Lords  Bagot,  Forres¬ 
ter,  and  Delamere.  If  the  Earldoms 
of  Ferrers  and  Pomfret  descend  from 
their  present  possessors  collaterally,  the 
next,  save  one,  enjoying  each  title  will 
he  invested  with  this  peculiarly  illus¬ 
trious  lineage.  Three  of  our  Baronets 
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immediately  suggest  themselves  to  me 
as  descending  from  the  great  Lady  in 
question, —  Wrottesley,  Wynne,  and 
Sydney.  Although  Sir  J.  Lowther 
and  Sir  G.  Ileathcoate  do  not,  their 
sons  do. 

I  much  wish  that  the  Stemmata 
Regalia  Tudorica  were  published  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Stemmata  Chi- 
cheleiana.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
work  might  be  made  exclusively  com¬ 
prehensive.  I  should  conceive  that 
personal  feeling,  if  not  genealogical 


enthusiasm,  would  ensure  to  any  one 
disposed  and  qualified  to  undertake  it 
a  remunerating  subscription,  and  pa¬ 
tient  liberality  in  the  line  of  imparting 
information. 

Can  any  Correspondent  tell  me  whe¬ 
ther  any  issue  exists  from  any  of  the 
three  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Win. 
Brydges,  7th  Baron  Chandos,  who 
died  in  1676?  Thence  would  be 
clearly  additional  descents  from  the 
French  Oueen. 

The  Rajah  of  Vanneplysia. 

•<0 - 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  12. 

npHE  Ed  itor  of  Debrett’s  Peerage  is 
JL  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  Fcrdinando,  Earl  of 
Derby,  had  issue  three  daughters  and 


traced  the  descent  of  four  noblemen  ; 
but  why  he  should  pass  over  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Anne,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  I  cannot  conceive.  It  is  from  the 
said  Anne  that  the  illustrious  individu- 


coheirs;  Anne,  eldest  daughter;  Fran-  als,  the  Marchionesses  of Cholmondely 
ces,  2d  daughter ;  and  Elizabeth.  From  and  Bute,  &c.  &c.  mentioned  by  the 
Frances,  the  second  daughter,  Debrett’s  Genealogist,  are  descended,  as  ap- 
Editor,  in  your  last  Magazine,  has  pears  from  the  annexed  Pedigree. 

Henry,  4th  Earl  of  Derby  .^^Margaret,  only  child  of  Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland. 


1 - - - - - - ~ 

Ferdinando,  5th  Earl  of-r— Alice,  dau.  of  Sir 


Derby. 


John  Spencer,  bt. 


- 1 

William,  6  th— [-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Edw. 
E.  of  Derby.  A-  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 


Anne.— Grey  Brydges,  Lord 
Chandos. 


I 

Frances.: 


A* 


Elizabeth.— j— Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of 
A*  Huntingdon. 


r 


Margaret,  only  child. -[-William  Brownlow,  esq. 

•4* 


Yours,  &c. 


L.  N.  S. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  14. 

STEEMING  correctness  a  most 
desirable  object  in  our  Peerages 
and  Baronetages,  the  following  errors 
in  the  title  of  Croft  of  Croft  Castle  in 
“  Debrett’s  Baronetage,”  ought  to 
be  noticed:  1 .  In  the  edition  of  181  y, 
Herbert,  grandson  of  Sir  Herbert  the 
first  Baronet,  was  made  to  be  born 
and  married  on  the  self-same  day.  May 
10,  174Q;  in  that  of  1824,  the  appa¬ 
rent  double  having  been  discovered, 
that  date  was  unluckily  fixed  on  for 
his  birth,  whereas,  by  reference  to 
Gent.  Mag.  xix.  236,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  that  of  his  marriage. — The  same 
gentleman,  who  was  Receiver  of  the 
Charter  House  and  father  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Herbert,  (5th  bart.)  author  of  the 
Life  of  Young,  died  at  his  son’s  at 
Tutbury,  Staff,  after  a  decline  of  some 
months,  July  7,  1785,  aged  67.  (Gent. 
Mag.  lv.  573.) — 2.  Sir  Archer,  the  2d 


Bart,  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  Arthur, 
for  which  read  Archer. — 3.  The  same 
2d  bart.  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  un¬ 
heard-of  date,  Dec.  18,  1753-4,  for 
which  read  Dec.  10,  1753.  (Gent. 
Mag.  xxiii.  59O.)  That  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  this  family  has  always  been  in 
some  obscurity,  may  be  seen  by  a  let¬ 
ter  in  vol.  lx xv  1.  i.  115.  N.  O. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  9. 

S  some  wmrkmen  last  winter  were 
digging  for  brick  earth  in  a  field 
situated  near  the  creek  of  Milton,  be¬ 
tween  that  town  and  Sittingbourne,  in 
the  latter  parish,  about  two  hundred 
yards  North  of  the  London  road,  they 
discovered  several  human  skeletons 
about  three  feet  deep,  lying  with  their 
feet  to  the  East;  and  some  pieces  of 
iron,  which  appear  to  have  been  spear 
heads,  swords,  &c.  The  largest  of 
these  is  about  14  inches  long,  some  of 


*  This  descent  being  the  same  as  that  detailed  by  the  preceding  Correspondent,  we 
have  omitted  it. — Edit.  j 
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the  wood  is  still  remaining  on  the 
handle.  A  thin  brass  plate  was  also 
found  of  an  oblong  form,  the  convex 
side  engraved  with  a  device,  somewhat 
resembling  a  rose,  probably  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  a  sword-belt,  or  breast-plate. 
Soon  after  an  urn  was  dug  up,  made  of 
lead-coloured  earth,  with  two  small 
iron  boxes,  which  contained  beads  of 
baked  earth,  coloured  glass,  amulets, 
glass  bugles,  amethyst  pendants,  pieces 
of  brass  wire,  a  buckle  of  copper  gilt, 
a  thin  piece  of  silver  of  the  size  of  a 
half-crown,  stamped  with  irregular 
figures,  with  two  holes  perforated,  as 
if  to  suspend  it;  a  copper  coin,  the 
impression  obliterated,  and  a  piece  of 
gold,  probably  part  of  a  bracelet  or 
necklace,  of  a  circular  form,  chased 
at  one  end,  the  other  showing  where 
it  was  broken  asunder.  This  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  workmen  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  watchmaker  and  offered  for  sale; 
not  satisfied  with  the  price  bid  for  it, 
they  took  it  to  a  Jew  at  Chatham,  and 
sold  it,  1  have  been  informed,  for  Ql.  ; 
it  was  doubtless  very  soon  consigned 
to  the  crucible.  It  weighed  three 
ounces.  Fragments  of  urns  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  some  of  a  lead  colour,  some 
of  a  red,  the  larger  ones  of  a  coarse 
black  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of 
shells  and  sea-sand,  surrounded  with 
ashes  and  calcined  matter,  continued 
to  be  dug  up  daily,  as  well  as  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  animals.  Four 
or  five  urns  were  taken  up  whole,  full 
of  ashes  and  burnt  bones. 

In  a  brick  yard,  two  or  three  fields 
South-east  of  this  spot,  which  had 
been  used  for  several  years,  were  found 
at  the  same  time  a  square-formed  iron 
chest  or  box  containing  bones  and 
ashes,  which  fell  to  pieces  in  the  taking 
up,  and  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  urns, 
with  two  nearly  whole,  the  largest  of 
which  is  of  a  smooth  brown-coloured 
earth,  of  an  uncommon  shape.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  taken  up  tolerably  per¬ 
fect,  it  has  been  impossible  to  preserve 
it  whole;  its  diameter  is  about  10  inches. 

One  of  the  workmen  informed  me, 
that  in  sinking  a  well  about  three  years 
ago,  a  little  to  the  North-east,  a  great 
number  of  such  fragments  were  dug 
up.  Now,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
this  was  a  burying-place  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Whether  these  remains 
be  British,  Roman,  Danish,  or  Saxon, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  decide.  If  it  be 
thought  worth  while  to  use  the  argu- 
mepts  of  Dr.  Stukeley  to  prove  them  of 


such  high  antiquity  as  he  has  laboured 
to  establish  with  regard  to  some  dis¬ 
coveries  made  near  Chartcris  in  the 
Isle  of  Kly,  as  described  in  vour  IVI a- 
azine  for  March,  1?66;  one  of  the 
eads  now  discovered  may  help  us  in 
the  conjecture,  as  it  exactly  resembles 
those  he  mentions  as  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Snake-stones,  of  which  an  engrav¬ 
ing  is  given  in  the  nlate  of  British 
Antiquities  in  “Camden’s  Britannia.” 
Should  they  be  supposed  Danish,  the 
supposition  may  he  borne  out  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility  ;  for  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  across  the  creek  to  the 
North,  in  the  parish  of  Milton,  are  the 
remains  of  the  fortress,  now  called  Cas¬ 
tle-rough,  which  Hastings  the  Danish 
pirate  built  when  he  came  to  plunder 
the  neighbouring  country  in  the  year 
893.  King  A1 1  red,  some  ti  me  afterwards, 
in  order  to  stop  these  incursions  of  the 
Danes,  built  over  against  this  fortifica¬ 
tion,  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of 
the  creek,  another  fort,  in  the  parish  of 
Sittingbourne,  called  Bayford  Castle 
(Hasted,  Hist,  of  Kent).  But  it  docs 
not  appear  that  the  Danes  remained 
long  enough  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
carry  on  their  depredations  with  much 
success,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  well 
imagined  that  such  extent  of  ground  as 
a  burying-place  (for  doubtless  such  the 
urns  with  human  bones  declare  it  to 
be)  was  used  by  them.  It  should  there¬ 
fore  seem  more  likely  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Romans;  at  what  period  it  can¬ 
not  yet  be  ascertained,  until  more  coins, 
and  those  less  obliterated  than  what  have 
been  already  dug  up,  be  found  to  illus¬ 
trate  it.  If  this  conjecture  be  admitted, 
might  not  these  discoveries  serve  to  fix 
the  station  of  Durolevum  of  the  Itine¬ 
rary,  which  has  been  so  long  in  dispute 
among  the  learned.  Dr.  Horseley,  in  his 
Brit.  llom.  p.  425,  seems  inclined  to 
place  this  station  to  the  North  side  of 
the  great  London  road  to  Dover,  and 
to  suppose  it  a  short  and  direct  excur¬ 
sion,  the  distance  requiring  the  excur¬ 
sion  to  be  made  about  Sittingbourne  and 
Milton.  In  placing  it  at  Sittingbourne 
he  is  followed  by  Talbot,  Baxter,  and 
Stukeley,  and  at  Milton  by  Ward.  Bp. 
Gibson  would  have  it  at  Ba'pchild  ;  like¬ 
wise  Camden,  although  he  is  better 
pleased  with  Lenharn,  and  would  change 
the  name  Durolevum  into  Duro/ewim 
for  that  purpose.  Somner,  Battely, 
rI  horpe,  and  others,  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  Newington,  near  which  anti¬ 
quities  have  been  discovered,  and  prove 

that 
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that  the  Romans  occupied  the  country 
in  the  vicinity.  Others,  presuming  on 
the  incorrectness  of  the  Itinerary  in 
this  instance,  have  placed  it  at  Judde 
Ilill,  near  Ospringe  ;  and  adds  Hasted 
in  his  History  of  Kent,  “  Every  other 
place  has  but  mere  conjecture,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  remains  of  Roman  anti¬ 
quity  ever  found  in  or  near  it.”  W.  V. 

- * - 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  11. 

ASSING  the  summer  at  Broad- 
stairs,  in  one  of  my  rambles  to 
the  surrounding  villages,  I  copied  the 
following  inscription,  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Parr,  to  the  memory  of  the 
lather  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  from  a  tablet  erect¬ 
ed  two  years  since  in  St.  Peter’s  Church 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  representation. 


Interred  near  this  6pot,  on  the  21st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1788,  rest  the  mortal  remains  of 

Thomas  Sheridan,  Esq.  A.M. 
Author  of  “  Lectures  on  Education,”  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  di¬ 
vers  other  useful  works  :  all  tending  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  ameliorate  mankind.  In  illus¬ 
trating  human  nature  upon  the  Stage,  the 
mirror  he  held  was  as  true  as  his  private  life 
was  exemplary.  Indebted  nothing  to  favour, 
his  professional  celebrity  was  the  meed  of 
only  his  own  merit.  He  played  his  part 
with  distinction  as  an  Actor;  as  a  man  he 
closed  a  long  career  without  mortal  stain. 
He  was  honoured  in  his  descent,  and  re¬ 
nowned  in  his  issue.  His  father  had  to 
boast  the  friendship  of  no  less  a  name  than 
Jonathan  Swift,  of  whom  the  -subject  of 
this  tribute  published  a  pious,  grateful,  faith¬ 
ful  biography.  His  son,  the  immortalizer 
of  their  race,  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  (besides  having  culti¬ 
vated  English  eloquence  in  Parliament  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  Athenian  perfection  than 
any  even  of  the  mighty  orators  whom  a  rare 
coincidence  had  made  his  contemporaries) 
adorned  Literature  with  such  proofs  of  ra¬ 
diant  genius,  as  are  sure  to  live  with  the 
life,  and  to  die  only  with  the  death  of  the 


British  Drama.  This  tablet  is  put  up  in  1  823 
by  u  passenger  through  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
in  admiration  of  the  intellect,  though  a 
stranger  to  the  blood  of  the  Sheridan  family  : 
‘  Who  builds  a  Church  to  God,  and  not  to 
fame, 

Never  inscribes  the  marble  with  his  name.’ 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  20. 

N  the  following  disquisition  I  shall 
endeavour  to  determine  the  Chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Historical  Events  record¬ 
ed  by  Herodotus,  between  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  Herodotus, 
as  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
Historians,  and  as  reciting  his  works 
only  about  35  years,  or  less,  after  the 
last  battle,  is  the  only  ancient  author 
whom  I  shall  consult;  and  I  think  I 
can  fully  prove  from  his  words  that 
there  were  eleven  years  between  the 
two  above-mentioned  battles. 

Our  author  then  having  described 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  his  Erato, 
commenceshis  Polymniathus  ;  “  When 
Darius  heard  of  the  battle  fought  at 
Marathon,  he  became  much  more  in¬ 
dignant  with  the  Athenians;  and  more 
eager  to  carry  on  the  war  agai  nst  Greece. 
He  immediately  sent  messengers  to  the 
several  parts  of  his  dominions,  enjoin¬ 
ing  everyone  to  prepare  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  forces  than  before.  These  com¬ 
mands  being  sent  around,  Asia  was 
thrown  into  agitation  for  three  whole 
years  (s<Weeto  e7t<  t picc  srsa);  but  in  the 
followingyear  (rErapTCi;  etsi)  Egypt  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Persians.”  C.  1. 

“  When  all  things  were  prepared  for 
his  expeditions  to  Greece  and  Egypt,  a 
great  contest  arose  between  his  sons 
(Xerxes  and  Artabazanes)  concernin'! 
the  succession  of  the  kingdom.  Arta¬ 
bazanes  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons, 
whom  he  had  by  the  daughter  of  Go- 
bryas,  before  he  was  elected  King; 
Xerxes  of  four,  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who 
were  born  after  Darius's  accession  to 
the  throne.”  C.  2. 

“Darius  had  not  yet  declared  his 
opinion,  when  Deinaratus,  the  son  of 
Ariston,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta  (by  the  intrigues 
of  his  colleague  Cleomenes.  See  Erato. 
C.  70,  &c.)  happened  to  come  to  Susa.” 
This  person  having  heard  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  suggested  to  Xerxes,  that  it 
was  customary  at  Sparta,  that  if  some 
children  were  born  before  their  father 
was  made  king,  but  another  later  when 

he 
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he  was  king,  this  last-born  son  should 
succeed/’  Darius  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  this  suggestion,  and  declared 
Xerxes  king.  C.  3. 

“After  these  things,  and  the  revolt 
of  Egypt,  while  he  was  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  making  preparations,  Darius 
died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years/’ 

A lyvTTTS  ixTrocnoccriv  tw  ucrTEpy  etei.  C.  4. 

From  these  passages  it  is  apparent 
that  Darius  died  more  than  four  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  fifth  year. — “  When 
Xerxe3  was  persuaded  to  make  war 
against  Greece,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  death  of  Darius,  he  first  sent  an 
expedition  against  those  who  had  re¬ 
volted,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  a  worse 
condition  of  servitude  than  they  had 
felt  before,  gave  the  government  of  that 
country  to  his  brother  Achaemenes.” 


“  After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  four 
whole  years  were  spent  in  assembling 
these  forces  ;  and  in  the  fifth  (Trf/^Trrw 
etu  dvopvuuj)  Xerxes  began  his  march 
with  an  incredible  multitude/’  C.  20. 

“Xerxes  wintered  at  Sardis;  and 
when  in  the  spring  he  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out,  the  sun  quitting 
her  seat  in  the  heavens,  disappeared  ; 
and  though  the  air  was  perfectly  se¬ 
rene,  asudden  night  ensued  in  I  he  place 
of  day.”  C.  37. — From  these  passages 
it  is  plain  that  after  the  death  of  Da¬ 
rius,  at  least  five  whole  years  had 
elapsed  before  Xerxes  quitted  Susa. 

The  eclipse  recorded  above  appears 
to  have  happened  on  the  8th  of  April, 
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From  the  descending  node  only 
At  the  time  of  New  Moon  ;  therefore  within  the  limits  of  a  solar  eclipse. 

Consequently  481  is  the  date  when  the  following  year  ;  if  then  we  reckon 

1  1  three  years  backwards,  from  the  year 


Xerxes  set  out  from  Susa;  and  as  he 
had  been  preparing  for  an  expedition 
above  four  years  after  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  that  event  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  B.  C.  485.  Some 
months  must  necessarily  have  been 
spent  in  this  war;  and  the  expedition 
,  was  begun  in  the  year  after  Darius’s 
death,  which  must  therefore  have  ta¬ 
ken  place,  B.C.  486;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  event  must  have  been  a  year 
after  the  revolt  of  Egypt  ;  which  we 
shall  therefore  date  B.  C.  487*  But 
three  entire  years  had  passed  between 
the  battle  of  Marathon  and  this  event: 
and  this  battle  was  fought  very  late  in 
the  year,  so  that  the  news  could  hardly 
reach  Persia  before  the  beginning  of 


487  B.C.  that  must  be  4()0,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  in  4yl  B  C.  New¬ 
ton,  in  his  Short  Chronicle,  p.  41, 
has  this  date,  but  Blair  and  Larchtr 
place  it  B.C.  4y0.  Wesseling  on  C. 
20,  of  Polymnia,  by  a  similar  calcu¬ 
lation  to  mine,  shows  that  Xerxes  did 
not  pass  into  Greece  until  the  1 1th 
year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  and 
observes  that  this  agrees  with  Thucy¬ 
dides,  who  (Lib.  1,  C.  18),  says  that 
this  prince  undertook  the  expedition 
on  the  10th  year  after  the  battle.  For 
as  I  have  already  shown,  this  prince  left 
Susa  in  the  year  4S1,  and  after  a  long 
march  spent  the  winter  at  Sardis  (See 
C.  32,  Polymnia).  Septemdecivs. 
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St.  Michael's  Church ,  Oxford. 
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Mr.  Urban-,  Dec.  3. 

LL  the  parish  Churches  of  Oxford 
are,  or  till  lately  were,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  antiquity  and  interest. 
Several  of  these  buildings  have  already 
been  described  in  your  Magazine.  \\  e 
shall  now  present  your  readers  with 
some  remarks  on  Sn  Michael’s  Church, 
situated  on  the  East  side  of  the  Corn- 
market.  The  annexed  Engraving  re¬ 
presents  a  S.W.  view  of  the  Edifice, 
(Plate I.)  no  part  of  which  is  distinctly 
seen  by  reason  of  a  high  and  not  very 
ancient  wall  towards  the  South,  and  an 
accumulation  of  old  and  shabby  tene¬ 
ments  on  the  East  and  North  sides, 
excepting  the  tower,  which  is  at  the 
West  end,  and  though  the  plainest,  is 
by  many  years,  perhaps  a  century,  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  whole  edifice. 
In  a  word,  it  is  Norman,  having  small 
windows  of  that  character  in  the  up¬ 
per  part,  and  having  had  one  of  longer 
dimensions  in  the  West  front  towards 
the  basement.  The  walls  are  built  of 
rubble,  but  they  are  of  meat  substance, 
and  very  strong  ;  and  though  cracked 
in  several  places,  and  lately  threatened 
with  destruction,  have  been  repaired, 
and  are  likely  to  stand  securely  for  ages 
yet  to  come.  On  the  North  side  ci  the 
body  and  chancel  is  an  aile,  to  which 
is  attached  a  small  chapel,  occupying 
the  place,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  a  transept ;  and  on  the  South  side  is 
a  spacious  chapel,  Which  constitutes 
the  chief  ornament  both  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  Church.  The  space 
between  this  chapel  and  the  tower  is 
occupied  by  a  very  handsome  window 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  porch, 
which,  though  plain,  is  not  inelegant. 

The  lancet  style  of  architecture  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  South  side  of  the  chancel ; 
but  the  altar  window,  and  that  of  the 
lateral  aile,  appearing  over  the  roof  of 
the  low  and  ancient  vestry,  are  in  the 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  very 
elegant;  and  the  heads  carved  on  the 
corbels  possess  considerable  merit. 

The  chancel  arch  has  been  modern¬ 
ized,  but  its  ancient  wooden  screen  re¬ 
tains  its  situation,  and  most  of  its  or¬ 
naments.  All  the  other  arches  of  the 
interior  have  a  handsome  character ; 
there  are  two  on  the  South  side  ot  the 
body,  three  on  the  North  side,  and  one 
on  the  same  side  of  the  chancel :  the 
pillars  are  octagonal,  and  the  capitals 
plain. 

Gent.  Mag.  December,  1 82 o. 
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A  modern  font  occupies  the  place  of 
one  of  considerable  antiquity  and  beauty, 
which  was  some  years  back  disgrace¬ 
fully  turned  into  the  Church-yard, 
from  which  indignity  it  was  rescued 
by  the  venerable  Alderman  Fletcher, 
who  had  it  conveyed  to  Yarnton,  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  pedestal,  and  placed  in  the 
Church  of  that  village  in  the  room  of 
a  plain,  but  still  more  ancient  font, 
which,  however,  is  carefully  preserved 
in  another  part  of  the  interior. 

The  pillars  and  walls  are  ornament¬ 
ed  in  many  places  with  richly-carved 
panels  and  canopied  niches,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  altars  long  since  displaced. 
The  following  curious  particulars  are 
taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Oxford. 

JDionysia  Burewald,  an  opulent  lady 
residing  in  this  parish,  did  about  the 
year  lSfiO  build  one  of  the  chapels  on 
the  South-side  of  the  Church,  and  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had 
therein  a  chantry  instituted  by  her,  as 
also  a  priest  to  pray  for  her  soul,  and 
the  souls  of  her  relations  ;  and  also  for 
the  soul  of  one  Burold  who  lived  here 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  First  and 
.  Stephen  ;  for  the  soul  of  Gilbert  and 
Radulph  Burewald  her  sons,  together 
with  Hugh  Burewald;  for  Robert  the 
son  of  Gilbert,  and  dor  several  others 
of  that  name,  “  men  of  great  wealth 
and  possessions  within  Oxford,  and 
benefactors  to  religious  houses,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  St.  Frideswide’s,  Osney, 
and  Godstow  Books.”  Another  chan¬ 
try  seems  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  Chapel  by  one  of  the 
same  name  and  family,  if  not  by  Dio- 
nysia  herself.  John  Odyham,  a  rich 
-Burgess  of  Oxford,  who  died  anno 
1342,  maintained  one  or  two  priests 
.  for  the  souls  of  himself,  and  all  his  re¬ 
lations. 

John  Archer,  another  rich  Burgess 
of  Oxford,  who  died  on  the  last  of  No¬ 
vember,  anno  1524,  and  who  with  his 
'  wife  Agnes  was  buried  in  the  Church, 
maintained  two  priests  to  pray  for 
their  souls. 

There  are  numerous  relics  of  paint¬ 
ed  glass  in  the  windows,  particularly 
in  those  on  the  North  side  of  the  body; 
but  there  are  no  perfect  figures,  or  con¬ 
siderable  patterns. 

On  the  walls  and  pillars  are  several 
monumental  tablets,  and  the  floor  is 
thickly  strewed  with  records  of  mor¬ 
tality. 
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tality.  Of  these,  none  are  of’ ancient 
date,  and  not  one  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The 
extreme  length  of  St.  M  ichael’s  Church 
is  about  1 16  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  55  feet.  3!.  C.  93. 


Mr.  U  rban,  /Leicester,  Dec. 


5. 


IT  is  really  astonishing  that  nearly 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
hitherto  made  to  personify  Death, 
should  have  proceeded  on  the  assump¬ 
tion,  that  the  “potent  Conqueror  ”  is 
a  skeleton — one  of  his  own  victims  ! 
An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  (Mr. 
Bisset  of  Leamington)  once  told  me, 
that  when  a  boy,  and  residing  in  his 
native  country  (Scotland),  he  was  ask¬ 
ed  by  a  relation  what  he  thought  of 
Death  ? — and  that  his  answer  was,  that 
if  Death  were  what  he  was  represented 
to  be  in  his  book  of  pictures,  young 
as  he  then  was,  if  he  had  his  “  Golf 
club,”  and  was  attacked  by  a  score  of 
such  fellows,  he  would  batter  their 
sculls  to  atoms,  and  break  every  bone 
of  their  ribs  !  This  anecdote  most  for¬ 
cibly  struck  me,  and  has  led  me  to  my 
present  communication. 

The  finest  ideas  on  record  as  to 
Death,  are  those  contained  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Burial  Service  of  our  National 
Church — a  service  principally  extract¬ 
ed  from  that  fountain  of  light  and 
truth,  the  Holy  Bible.  Now  what 
are  these  ideas  ?  Why,  that  Death,  so 
far  from  being  a  “Skeleton,”  is  the 
“last  enemy  to  be  destroyed,” — one 
who  shall  “put  all  things  under  his 
feet,” — one  who  at  the  last  day, 
through  the  Divine  Atonement,  shall, 
to  the  righteous,  lose  his  “  sting,”  and 
claim  no  “victory.”  Can  any  repre¬ 
sentation  therefore  be  correct  which 
depicts  this  Hero  as  a  chop-fallen  and 
ficshlcss  spectre — which  depicts  him  as 
a  shadow,  who,  the  Bible  tell  us,  is 
to  “reign  until  * flesh'  shall  be  no 
more  ?’’ 


Death  rides  throughout  the  world 
dispensing  happiness  and  misery,  but 
he  rides  not  as  a  skeleton,  but  as 
an  illustrious  conqueror;  —  his  steed, 
though  “pale,”  is  fiery,  and  recog¬ 
nizes  no  distinctions — with  one  foot 
on  Royalty,  another  on  Shakspeare,  a 
third  on  Pitt,  and  a  fourth  on  Byron, 
he  “wings  his  way,”  while  his  rider 
flourishes  a  sword  above  his  head  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  by  Omnipotence,  and 
reads  to  all  who  now  tarry  in  this 
earthly  passage,  a  lesson  of  humility 


and  of  truth,  which  is  too  often  dis¬ 
regarded,  but  which  conscience  and 
reflection  will  sometimes  enforce: 

“  Mors  ultima  linea  rcrum  est,” 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Bard, 
and  the  idea  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
who  could  be  more  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  it  than  one  who  indulged  every 
sensual  appetite  in  this  world,  and 
who  would  therefore  be  the  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  reserved  in  his  allusions  to  a 
state,  the  anticipation  of  which  to  him 
could  afford  no  pleasure? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  my  ideas  on 
the  subject  are  liable  to  criticism  ;  that 
however  I  invite,  for  although  a  lover 
of  antiquity,  I  never  can  allow  that 
predilection  to  induce  the  advocacy  of 
a  practice,  which,  (as  I  view  it)  out¬ 
rages  common  sense,  and  (what  is  of  far 
more  consequence)  insults  the  Deity. 

J.  Stockdale  Hardy. 


Mr.  Urban,  Myddelloti-sq.  Dec.  14. 
O MOULD  you  approve  of  the  fol- 
O  lowing  letters,  they  are  at  your 
service.  Perhaps  the  publication  of 
them  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
may  elicit  additional  information  from 
some  of  your  Correspondents,  which 
will  throw  still  more  light  upon  an 
interesting  subject. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  Milxe. 


Dear  Milnf.,  ”ralling-s/rect. 

’  Nov.  30. 

AS  I  have  too  much  regard  for  you 
to  suffer  you  to  figure  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  and  posterity  as  one 
of  the  long-eared  tribe,  without  a  se¬ 
rious  effort  on  my  part  to  prevent  it,  I 
impose  on  myself  the  very  disagreeable 
penance  of  writing  a  long  letter,  in  the 
hope  it  may  prove  a  means  of  deterring 
you  from  the  unphilosophical  and 
Quixotic  attempt  to  change  the  name 
of  the  parish  over  which  you  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  spiritual 
pastor.  Why,  the  hot  summer,  which, 
partly  through  your  instrumentality, 
has  caused  me  so  much  bodily  incon¬ 


venience,  must  surely  have  totally  eva¬ 
porated  your  modicum  of  common 
sense;  and  the  heat  which  has  cracked 


the  pannels  of  your  doors  and  cup¬ 
boards,  must  certainly  have  cracked 
your  poor  brain  also.  To  hear  a  man, 
— a  full-grown  man, — a  man  who 
can  read  and  write — a  man  who  has 
mixed  with  cultivated  society — a  man 
who  can  talk  very  rationally  about  mariy 
matters, — a  Scotchman,  —  a  clcrgy- 

man — 
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man  —  in  the  nineteenth  century, — 
speak  seriously  of  changing  the  name 
of  a  parish!  Ridiculous!  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  who  ever  occupied  their  heads 
with  thinking  five  minutes  in  their 
lives,  would  consider  me  as  malici¬ 
ously  libelling  you,  if  I  were  to  tell 
them  you  had  any  such  intention. 
Have  you  considered  what  it  is  you 
propose  to  effect  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  private  individual  changing  a 
name  recognized  in  legal  documents, 
and  which  had  prevailed  for  near  a 
thousand  years  ?  The  most  incorri¬ 
gible  visionary  never  indulged  a  dream 
more  wild.  You  may  just  as  ration¬ 
ally  expect  to  tame  the  raging  ocean, 
or  silence  the  howling  storm.  There 
are  but  few  instances  on  record  of 
even  monarchs  having  accomplished 
such  a  metamorphosis,  and  that  by 
the  aid  of  some  new  incident  of  lo¬ 
cal  interest,  a  population  willing  and 
anxious  to  co-operate,  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  other  expensive  for¬ 
malities. 

And  this  name,  towards  which  you 
have  conceived  so  foolish  an  antipathy, 
and  which  you  would  so  wantonly 
annihilate,  is  not  only  venerable  from 
its  antiquity,  but  exceedingly  honour¬ 
able  in  its  import,  as  I  shall  bye  and 
bye  take  the  trouble  to  convince  you. 
How  shameful  would  success  be,  were 
it  even  possible  for  you  to  insure  it! 
I  look  upon  the  appellations  given  to 
districts  and  objects  by  our  remote 
forefathers  (and  what  educated  Eng¬ 
lishman  does  not?)  as  something  sa¬ 
cred.  They  uniformly  excite  my  re¬ 
verence.  They  at  once  inform  the 
head  and  affect  the  heart.  They  are 
so  many  monuments  of  the  illustrious 
personages  and  transactions  of  the 
olden  time.  We  should  treat  them 
as  we  would  some  venerated  tomb  in 
a  sacred  edifice.  We  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  occasionally  to  wipe  away  the 
dust,  to  bring  our  optics  as  near  as 
possible,  and  to  decipher  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  as  well  as  our  portion  of  skill 
and  learning  will  permit.  But  every 
thing  beyond  this  is  sacrilege,  and 
[  should  scarcely  regret  if  the  penalty 
were  excommunication.  A  man  of 
good  taste  (and  good  taste  is  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  good  feeling  than 
most  people  imagine,)  would  no  more 
consent  to  the  extirpation  of  an  an¬ 
cient  name,  than  he  would  lend 
his  hand  to  demolish  an  ancient 


structure.  Nay,  he  would  no  more 
presume  to  alter  such  a  name,  than 
he  would  presume  to  modernize  or 
repair  a  Gothic  abbey  or  castel¬ 
lated  mansion,  which  had  fallen  into 
picturesque  decay.  As  the  very  ruin 
forms  the  grand  charm  in  the  one 
case,  so  does  that  tinge  of  obscurity, 
that  affinity  to  the  obsolete,  which 
the  changes  in  our  changing  language 
during  so  long  a  period  must  naturally 
impart,  in  the  other.  In  the  former 
we  discern  the  characteristic  touch, 
in  the  latter  we  distinguish  the  pecu¬ 
liar  accent,  of  that  exquisite  artist, 
that  eloquent  moralist,  Time  ;  and 
the  Goth  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
either,  should  be  sent  forthwith  to 
vegetate  in  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  the  settlements  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  some  country  equally  de¬ 
stitute  of  ancient  recollections,  and 
of  names  of  longer  standing  than  a 
generation  or  two.  Away  with  such 
a  contemptible  breed  from  glorious 
Old  England,  mine  and  my  family’s 
Father-land  ! — they  are  literally  Swine, 
and  should  go,  not  to  Swine  in 
Holderness,  but  to  some  congenial 
stye,  where  they  can  munch  their 
tasteless  husks,  without  vexing  our 
more  patriotic  spirits  by  defiling  and 
gnawing  the  pearls  which  our  pro¬ 
genitors  have  here  so  plentifully  scat¬ 
tered  for  our  intellectual  benefit  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  happen  to  turn.  Away 
with  them:  they  can  well  be  spared  : 
they  belong  to  that  class  which 
Shakspeare  has  particularized  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  music  in  their  souls.  But 
surely  my  friend  Milne  has  no  am¬ 
bition  to  be  in  this  sense  a  Swine- 
Herd.  Now  that  the  hot  weather  has 
departed,  I  confidently  expect  his 
wonted  good  sense  will  return,  and 
chase  from  his  mind  the  absurd  scheme 
which  has  so  unaccountably  obtained 
a  transient  lodgment  there. 

And  pray,  what  inducement  can  you 
possibly  have  for  performing  this  un¬ 
heard  of  freak  ?  Why  truly,  the  Vicar  of 
Swine  is  a  title  which  holds  out  a  most 
tempting  lure  to  any  graceless  wag, 
who,  like  myself,  may  occasionally  in¬ 
dulge  in  cracking  a  joke  at  a  friend’s 
expense.  This  may  be  very  terrific  to 
a  weak  mind,  but  what  mind  of  ordi¬ 
nary  powers  would  condescend  to 
be  scared  by  such  a  bugbear  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Cicero  quarreling  with 
his  name,  because  it  happened  not  only 
to  sound  like,  but  absolutely  to  mean 
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l)implc-noscd?  Or  Ovid,  whose  name 
in  plain  English  would  be  Nosy 
(Naso)  ?  Or  Strabo,  who  was  conti¬ 
nually  accosted  as  Mr.  Squint-Eye  ? 
Or  Cato,  one  of  whose  names  was 
actually  this  identical  one  of  Swine 
(Porcius)  ? 

And,  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
ridicule  were  really  a  thing  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  by  a  person  in  your  situation,  would 
you  escape  “  the  world’s  dread  laugh” 
by  taking  the  step  you  propose?  I  can 
assure  you  that,  to  use  a  homely  pro¬ 
verb,  you  would  leap  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.  Can  you  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  you  would  be  calling  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
feature  of  ridicule  you  are  so  shocked 
at  having  discovered,  and  virtually  say¬ 
ing  “Laugh  at  me”?  And  depend 
upon  it  you  would  be  laughed  at  to 
some  purpose,  not  only  now,  but 
many  a  succession  of  Antiquaries 
would  enliven  the  dryness  of  their 
learned  details  by  the  standing  joke  of 
the  clerical  metamorphoser,  who  wras 
to  Ulysses  and  his  Swinish  adventure 
in  the  Isle  of  Calypso,  precisely  what 
the  Knight  of  the  YVoful  Countenance 
was  to  the  genuine  Knight-errant  of 
the  days  of  Chivalry.  You  might  as 
well  pin  a  paper  to  your  back  with  an 
inscription  requesting  those  who  read 
it  not  to  laugh  at  you. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  convince  you  that  the  name 
of  your  parish  is  one  of  which  you 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  My 
respect  for  you  has  led  me  to  give  the 
subject  some  consideration,  and  the 
result  is,  that  I  can  by  no  means  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  etymology  assigned  to 
Swine  by  its  respeclable  topographer 
Mr.  Thompson,  not  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  slightest  ground  for  it ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  I  can  see  abundant 
confirmation  of  that  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  reject.  I  think  you 
will  allow  thereis  force  in  thearguments 
which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  “the  name  is 
undoubtedly  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  word  Swin  (porcus)  with 
the  addition  of  the  final  letter.’’  The 
supposition  he  makes  is,  that  “as  the 
Saxons  of  Holderness  probably  kept 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  at  Swine, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  might  tend  to  fix  the  name 
of  the  place.” 

I  can  point  out  many  reasons  why 
this  etymology  is  not  at  all  probable. 
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1.  The  situation  of  the  place  does 
not  sanction  such  a  supposition.  That 
the  district  ever  was  suitable  for  feed¬ 
ing  herds  of  swine,  even  Mr. Thomp¬ 
son  does  not  seem  to  intimate.  For 
such  a  purpose,  as  acorns  formed  the 
principal  food  of  this  animal,  woody 
tracts,  abounding  with  oak,  which 
does  not  generally  thrive  so  near  the 
sea,  were  usually  selected.  Now,  not 
only  is  this  portion  of  it  in  particular 
in  many  respects  unsuitable,  but  it 
can  be  shown,  that  Holderness,  from 
an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the 
Saxons,  was  appropriated  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose.  At  the  era  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Invasion  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Parisi,  who  are  supposed  to  have  de¬ 
rived  their  name  from  the  two  British 
words  Paur  Isa,  which  signify  Low 
Pasture,  and  are  sufficiently  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  situation  and  use  of  the 
country.  They  were  the  herdsmen  of 
their  powerful  neighbours  the  Bri- 
gantes  ;  cattle,  as  Caesar  informs  us, 
constituting  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  Britons,  which  were  kept,  he  adds, 
“in  open  grounds 

2.  Nor  is  there  greater  probability 
in  the  conjecture,  that  “as  the  Saxon 
lords  in  England  kept  innumerable 
herds  of  swine  in  the  forests  which 
then  covered  a  great  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  village  of  Swine  might  he  a 
convenient  place  into  which  to  drive 
the  swine  from  the  woods  of  Holder¬ 
ness,  for  examination  or  sale.”  The 
Saxons  generally  fixed  on  British  sites 
for  this  and  other  public  purposes. 
Now,  a  more  inland  situation  would 
certainly  be  far  preferable  as  a  home 
market,  which  was  commonly  as  cen¬ 
tral  as  possible :  and  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  the  animal  was  then 
an  article  of  exportation,  even  to  the 
neighbouring  Trans-Humberine  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Coritani,  wTho  were  equally 
absorbed  in  pastoral  pursuits  with  the 
Parisi.  Nor  w-ere  the  Saxons  more  in 
the  habit  of  exporting  this  species  of 
stock.  Besides,  how  does  it  happen 
that  no  other  place  in  the  kingdom  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  purpose  (for  I  pre¬ 
sume  in  such  a  swine-stocked  country 
this  was  far  from  being  the  only  one) 
bears  a  similar  appellation  ? — and  why 
should  the  word  so  often  occur  in  a 
particular  line — to  use  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  words,  “  especially  in  York¬ 
shire,”  where  the  Danes  were  most 
numerous  and  powerful?  and  be  so 
rarely  met  with  elsewhere  ?  and  uni¬ 
formly  occur  in  the  track  of  the  Da¬ 
nish 
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nisli  incursions?  and  very  generally 
where  the  monarch  of  that  name  is 
known  to  have  been  under  very  me¬ 
morable  circumstances? 

3.  The  name  itself  is  far  from  being 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Thompson’s 
interpretation.  Ilog,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  was  a  far  more  ordinary  Saxon 
appellation  for  the  animal  in  question 
than  Swine ;  at  least  it  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  names  of  places  once 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
“swinish  multitudes.’’  1  may  instance 
the  Ilog-heys,  near  Manchester ;  and 
JJog-thorpe ,  and  various  others  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  Many  more  will  at  once 
recur  to  memory.  Then  again,  names 
derived  in  part  from  animals  have  al¬ 
ways  some  other  term  appended,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
place,  as  in  those  just  quoted.  Con¬ 
sider  also,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  in  Latinizing  names  of 
places,  to  render  them  by  existing  Ro¬ 
man  words,  and  not  to  coin  new  one9 
except  in  the  case  of  proper  names, 
which  were  translated  by  merely  add¬ 
ing  a  Latin  termination.  Thus,  Cha- 
worth  was  He  Cadurcis ;  Marsh ,  l)e 
Marisco;  Pudsey,  He  Puteaco;  Roch, 
He  Rupe ;  Saltmersh,  He  Salso  Ma¬ 
risco,  &c.  &c.  But  Swine,  in  the 
Close  Catalogue  of  Vicars,  and  other 
ancient  documents,  is  written,  not  He 
Suillo,  or  He  Porcis,  but  He  Swynd  : 
more  than  a  presumption,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  place  derives  its  ti¬ 
tle  from  a  proper  name. 

4.  As  to  “  the  Saxons  translating 
the  old  names  of  places  into  their  own 
language,’’  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  nomenclature  of  the  island 
will  be  sufficient  to  evince  that  Mr. 
Thompson  labours  under  a  grand  mis¬ 
take.  I  will  venture  to  affirm  they 
never  did  any  such  thing.  In  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  had  completely  ex¬ 
tirpated  the  Britons,  or  at  a  period 
when  the  British  language  had  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  they  indeed  called  any 
prominent  natural  object,  as  a  hill,  a 
wood,  a  defile,  by  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  term  their  own  tongue  afforded, 
which  would  of  course  be  equivalent 
to  that  imposed  by  their  predecessors, 
as  the  peculiarities  of  such  objects 
would  necessarily  strike  both  nations 
alike :  and  in  some  instances,  where 
the  British  name  was  retained,  the 
Saxon  synonyme  has  been  appended, 
by  way  of  gloss,  forming  such  ple¬ 
onasms  as  the  later  ones  of  Dun-hill , 


Law-hill,  How-hill:  but  I  know  not 
of  one  name  in  the  whole  island  as¬ 
signed  to  a  spot  by  the  Aborigines  from 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted, 
which  has  been  translated  by  their 
Saxon  conquerors.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  considering  Swine 
a  translation  from  the  British. 

5.  “  Some  of  the  Saxons  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Swine,”  says  Mr.  Thompson, 
“  might  have  emigrated  from  a  place 
of  the  same  name  in  Germany and 
he  quotes  Verstegan  in  support  of  this 
theory,  who  informs  us  that  the  Saxons 
“gave  names  [in  England]  similar  to 
the  names  of  like  places  in  Germany 
from  which  they  came.  Thus  the 
name  of  Oxford  or  Oxenford  on  the 
river  Thames,  he  adds,  “  was  given  af¬ 
ter  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  river  Oder;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Hereford,  Swinford, 
Bradford,  Mansfield,  Swinefield,  and 
many  other  places.”  Verstegan,  though 
a  somewhat  venerable,  is  by  no  means 
an  unquestionable,  authority  ;  and  on 
this  point  I  for  one  must  venture  to 
differ  from  him.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  names  of  many  places  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  coincide  with  those  of 
places  similarly  situated  in  Germany  : 
because  the  people  by  whom  such 
names  were  imposed  were  in  both 
countries  the  same  ;  the  rule  by  which 
settlements  were  chosen,  was  the  same; 
the  principle  on  which  names  were 
given,  was  the  same ;  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  those  names  were  ex¬ 
pressed,  was  the  same.  It  could  scarcely 
therefore  be  otherwise.  But  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow,  that  the 
Saxons  were  in  the  habit  of  assigning 
certain  names  to  places  in  their  adopted 
country,  because  others  bore  them  in 
that  from  which  they  had  emigrated. 
And  such  coincidences  being  confined 
to  places  denominated  from  local  ap¬ 
pearances,  is  a  proof  that  they  were 
not.  As  to  the  particular  towns  men¬ 
tioned,  far  greater  Antiquaries  than 
Verstegan  have  assigned  a  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  cause  for  the  appellation  of  He¬ 
reford.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
name  of  Bradford  occurs  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  in  very  distant  situations, 
and  also  that  there  is  a  chieftain  of  the 
name  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chroni¬ 
cle.  Oxford  and  Mansfield  are  capable 
of  a  much  more  plausible  derivation. 
And  if  there  be  a  Swinford  and  a 
Swinefield  in  Germany,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  they  may  originate,  as  in 
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this  country,  from  a  proper  name.  All 
which  militates  against  Verstegan’s 
rule,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  inference 
from  it.  The  name  of  Swine  not  be¬ 
ing  indicative  of  any  local  features,  is 
even  less  likely  than  most  others  to  be 
borrowed  from  a  place  of  the  same 
name  then  existing  in  Germany. 

Thus  far  I  have  principally  confined 
myself  to  such  arguments  as  were  re¬ 
quisite  to  confute  the  theories  advanced 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  I  shall  now,  hav¬ 
ing,  I  hope,  sufficiently  cleared  the 
way,  apply  myself  more  exclusively  to 
the  establishment  of  my  own. 

I  certainly  consider  Swine ,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  as  being  the 
Danish  proper  name  written  in  va¬ 
rious  authors,  Swin ,  Swcine ,  Sweyn , 
&c.  and  as  very  probably  conferred  in 
commemoration  of  the  celebrated  Mo¬ 
narch  of  that  name.  My  reasons  are 
these : 

1.  It  was  customary  with  that  war¬ 
like  nation  to  confer  the  name  of  their 
most  renowned  warriors  on  the  scenes 
where  their  valour  had  been  signalized, 
or  their  camps  or  other  habitations 
erected.  A  multitude  of  instances 
might  be  easily  adduced  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  assertion.  YVe  have,  among 
others,  Knottingley  in  Yorkshire;  Knot 
Mill  at  Manchester;  and  Knutsford  in 
Cheshire;  from  Canute;  Guthram- 
gate,  in  York,  from  Guthrun,  proba¬ 
bly  the  same  to  whom  Alfred  was 
sponsor:  and  whence  have  we  Swine- 
gate  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  Bristol, 
Leeds,  and  other  places  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  but  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Danish  Monarchs  or  other  illustrious 
chieftains  who  bore  the  name  of 
Sweyn?  It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  while  each  of  his  countrymen  of 
equal  note,  who  headed  a  successful 
invasion  of  England,  was  honoured 
with  this  species  of  commemoration, 
the  renowned  father  of  Canute  should 
be  without  it;  as  he  must  be,  if  Swine 
is  uniformly  to  be  derived  from  the  ig¬ 
noble  root  of  Suillus.  What  name  of 
a  place  have  we  that  bears  a  closer  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  name?  I  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  many  places  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  are  named  on  this  princi¬ 
ple;  as  Svanholm  in  Zealand,  and 
Sundfiord  in  Norway,  from  Svend  and 
Svane,  which  are  common  Christian 
and  surnames  in  those  parts,  and  syno¬ 
nymous  with  Sweyn  or  Swain.  I* can 
add,  from  personal  observation,  that  in 
one  of  the  streets  above  alluded  to. 
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that  at  Leeds,  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  the  least  its  appropriation  to 
swinish  purposes,  and  that  it  is  near, 
and  the  direct  road  to,  several  acknow¬ 
ledged  Danish  encampments. 

2.  This  very  spot  is  perhaps  the 
most  likely  in  the  whole  Island  to  be 
selected  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  near 
the  shore  of  that  pa r t  of  the  country 
most  frequently  infested  by  these  pira¬ 
tical  adventurers,  and  where  they  most 
firmly  established  themselves,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  that  very  river  where 
their  vessels  usually  wintered.  Nay 
more.  King  Sw’eyne,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  our  historians  /landed 
more  than  once  on  the  banks  of  the 
Humber,  when  his  arms  spread  such 
devastation  through  the  land  which  he 
eventually  conquered.  Not  having 
other  authorities  at  hand,  I  give  you 
Fox’s  account  of  one  of  these  invasions 
from  his  ponderous  Martyrology  : 

“  1004.  Swanus,  King  of  Denmark,  re¬ 
turns  for  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  but  soon 
after  hearing  of  the  increase  of  his  people  in 
England,  breaks  his  covenant  before  made, 
and  with  a  great  army  and  navy  in  most  de¬ 
fensible  wise  appointed,  landed  in  North¬ 
umberland,  and  proclaimed  himself  to  ho 
King  of  this  land,  when,  after  much  vexa¬ 
tion,  when  he  had  subdued  the  people,  and 
caused  the  Earl,  with  the  rulers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  swear  to  him  fealty,  he  passed  the  ri¬ 
ver  Trent  to  Gainslurgh ,  and  to  North  Wat- 
Jing-street,  and  subduing  the  people  there, 
forced  them  to  give  him  pledges,  which 
pledges  he  committed  with  his  navy  unto 
Canutus  his  son  to  keep,  while  he  went  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  land,  and  so  with  a  great  host 
he  came  to  Mercia,  killing  and  slaying.” 

Swine  seems  one  of  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  situations  on  the  coast  for  such  an 
encampment,  as  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  would  be  formed  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion,  near  the  place  of  landing; 
and  the  traces  of  fortifications  here, 
and  the  absence  of  them  elsewhere  in 
the  district  on  a  suitable  scale  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  are  strong  corroborative  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

3.  The  current  tradition  to  which 
Mr.  Thompson  alludes,  is  not  without 
weight  to  me.  Popular  traditions  of 
thisdescription  are  likeshadows,  which, 
however  distorted,  must  invariably  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  substantial  cause,  how¬ 
ever  distant  from  our  reach,  or  conceal¬ 
ed  from  our  perception.  Traditions 
originate  with  the  vulgar  ;  and  what 
could  the  vulgar  of  a  village  appro¬ 
priated  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
ending  or  bartering  of  hogs,  know, 
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about  Svveyn  King  of  Denmark  ?  or 
what  could  induce  them  to  connect 
him  in  any  way  with  the  plebeian  de¬ 
signation  of  their  own  place  of  abode, 
supposing  him  never  to  have  been 
there?  They  would  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  change  a  noble  into  an 
ignoble  appellation,  and  to  merge  the 
memorial  of  a  Monarch  in  the  term 
for  a  pig-stye.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  tradition  affords  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  affirming  that  the  Mo¬ 
narch  died  and  was  buried  there:  tho’ 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  historians 
are  far  from  being  agreed,  either  as  to 
the  time,  the  place,  or  the  mode  of  his 
decease.  Mr.  Thompson  indeed  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  “  the  historians  of  the 
eleventh  century  mention  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Sweine,  and  assert  that  he  was  buried 
at  York  and  refers  to  Drake.  This 
alludes  to  the  statement  in  some  of  our 
old  Chroniclesof  hisbeing stabbed  with 
a  knife  at  Gainsbro’  or  Thetford.  But 
others  assert,  and  are  followed  by  Fox, 
that  he  died  mad  ;  and  the  Danish 
Chroniclers  scruple  not  to  affirm  that 
he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age.  But  even  if  we  were 
obliged  to  give  up  King  Sweyne,  he  is 
not  the  only  Danish  hero  of  the  name 
connected  with  this  Island,  and  of 
whom  history  retains  a  record.  Ca¬ 
nute,  his  successor,  had  a  son  of  the 
name,  and  another  who  bore  it  was 
contemporary  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  sent  his  sons  to  invade 
England,  who  landed  in  the  Humber, 
penetrated  far  into  the  North,  and  win¬ 
tered  between  the  Ouse  and  Trent.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
non-existence  of  any  tradition  ascrib¬ 
ing  the  place  to  the  purposes  of  a  hog¬ 
fold  or  market,  and  of  any  popular  cus¬ 
tom  denoting  such  an  origin,  are  fa¬ 
vourable  particulars  on  my  side  of  the 
controversy. 

4.  The  vestiges  of  ancient  military 
works  still  discernible,  and  the  Danish 
and  other  remarkable  names  indicative 
of  the  residence  here  of  a  Royal  per¬ 
sonage  neither  British  nor  Roman, 
confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Thompson  indeed,  from  compunc¬ 
tion,  1  suppose,  at  having  assigned  to 
your  parish  so  humble  an  origin,  la¬ 
bours  strenuously,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
unsuccessfully,  to  confer  on  it  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  having  contained  a  Roman  sta¬ 
tion.  The  earth-works  he  describes  do 
not  exactly  correspond  with  the  more 


ordinary  Roman  camps; — there  are  no 
names  fundamentally  Latin,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  his  work,  attached 
to  any  adjacent  places,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally,  I  almost  think  universally,  the 
case  elsewhere, — and  thereliques found 
have  more  claim  to  a  British  than  a 
Roman  origin.  So  that  whatever  pre¬ 
dilection  the  luxurious  Romans  might 
have  for  swine’s  flesh,  I  am  still  un¬ 
convinced  that  either  there  was  ever 
any  extraordinary  quantity  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  in  your  parish  for  them  to  eat,  or 
that,  supposing  there  had  been,  they 
were  ever  there,  as  residents,  to  eat 
them.  But  the  remains  in  question 
do  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
Saxon  fortification.  It  may  well  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  a  fortress  was 
here  erected  by  that  people  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  coast,  on  the  site  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  British  one,  and  wrested  from 
them,  and  applied  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  by  Sweyn,  after  a  victory  so  de¬ 
cisive  as  to  induce  his  followers  to 
confer  his  name  on  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Several  of  the  ancient  names 
preserved  in  the  documents  quoted  in 
Mr.  Thompson’s  work,  add  greatly  to 
the  probability  of  this  theory.  Snores- 
holme  is  unquestionably  from  Snorro , 
which  is  decidedly  a  Danish  proper 
name  :  Snorro’ s  Holme.  Swynesholme 
(which  by  the  bye  would  be  Swine- 
holme,  if  it  were  derived  as  Mr. 
Thompson  imagines,  from  a  herd  of 
swine),  Collesholme,  Seggesholme,  and 
Brauncesholme,  are  also  from  proper 
names,  and  most  probably  Danish.  I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  adding 
Tyryngholme ,  though  Mr.  Thompson 
mentions  Tyryng  as  being  a  proper 
name.  I  rather  suppose  the  appella¬ 
tion  to  have  been  given  after  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  th6  land  to  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  indicating  that  particular  por¬ 
tion  as  being  reserved  for  providing 
vestments,  &c.  for  the  monastics;  rjuasi, 
the  Altyring- Holme,  especially  as  it 
forms  part  of  the  Beningholme,  which 
signifies  the  allotment  devoted  to  pious 
uses,  from  the  Saxon  word  Bene,  prayer. 
Coleman,  however,  is  a  proper  name 
occurring  in  Domesday  Book  ;  and  at 
Swine,  it  seems,  there  is,  or  was,  a 
Coleman-dale.  JVighe- field,  Waghun , 
and  the  Waight,  sound  very  like  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  name  of  Wightrcd, 
who  was  then  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  likely  enough  to  have  com¬ 
manded  the  Saxon  garrison  here  in 
person,  lie  is  expressly  said,  in  a 
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passage  from  Fox  already  quoted,  to 
have  been  defeated  and  obliged  to 
swear  fealty  to  Sweyne.  Earl's  Ditch 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  title 
of  this  nobleman.  But  above  all,  ( 'o- 
nyston-gate,  [and  Conyston-dykc ,  strike 
me  as  decisive  indications  of  a  Royal 
resident  at  Swine  in  the  Saxon  or 
Dano-Saxon  period.  Coning  orcyninj 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  King ;  whence 
Conisbro’  near  Doncaster;  and  Coney- 
street  in  York,  &c.  Ton  signifies  a 
moated  or  fortified  residence.  Conys- 
ton-gate  and  Conyston-dyke  denote, 
therefore,  the  gate  or  road,  and  ditch 
or  dyke  of  the  King’s  abode.  And 
how  could  such  names  originate,  if  no 
Monarch  ever  inhabited  such  a  dwell¬ 
ing  here?  And  what  other  Sovereign 
than  Sweyne  does  either  history  or  tra¬ 
dition  mention  as  having  thus  honour¬ 
ed  the  parish  of  Swine? 

But  I  fear  I  have  already  wearied 
your  patience  with  the  length  to  which 
my  remarks  have  been  extended.  I 
leave  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  a  de¬ 
cision  from  the  evidence  already  before 
you  ;  trusting  that  even  if  you  remain 
unconvinced  by  my  arguments,  which 
1  am  well  aware  might  by  abler  hands 
have  been  set  in  a  much  more  advanta¬ 
geous  point  of  view  ;  you  will  at  least 
respect  my  motives,  and  deign  to  profit 
by  my  advice.  You  may,  if  you  think 
proper,  communicate  my  views  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  who,  on  fuller  considera¬ 
tion,  will  perhaps  be  led  to  retract  his 
present  opinion,  and  who  in  that  case, 
from  his  vicinity  to  the  spot,  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  it,  and  his  ac¬ 
cess  to  various  documents  relative  to 
its  history,  as  well  as  from  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  talent  and  long  experience  in 
Antiquarian  pursuits,  may  be  hereafter 
enabled  to  throw  new  light  on  this,  I 
think,  rather  interesting  subject. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Milne, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Thomas  Greenwood. 
To  the  Rev.  R.  Milne,  Vicar  of  Swine. 

M  v  Dear  Green  wood,  MJddf' ™ >  ;■ 

Dec.  0,  1825. 

MANY  thanks  for  your  long,  valu¬ 
able,  and  interesting  Letter.  I  could 
not  resist  laughing  heartily,  when  read¬ 
ing  the  commencement  of  it ;  nor  do  I 
think  resistance  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible,  had  I  been  more  phlegmatic  than 
I  naturally  am.  But  you  are  quite 
mistaken  as  to  the  motive  by  which  I 
am  influenced,  when  you  suppose  that 


[Dec. 

the  proposing  to  make  some  addition 
to  the  name  of  the  parish  lately  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  care,  arises  from  a  wish 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  joke,  so  for¬ 
midable  to  fools  and  simpletons.  Few, 
I  think  even  yourself  will  allow,  can 
stand  a  laugh  better  than  I  can  ;  and 
good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  feel¬ 
ing,  forbid  a  man  to  act  the  Goth  upon 
the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  that 
merely  to  avoid  a  pun  or  jest.  Being 
entirely  opposed  to  Mr.  Thompson  in 
my  opinion  as  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Swine,  and  having  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion,  which  I  am  happy  to  find  so 
strongly  corroborated  by  your  Letter, 
that  it  is  the  identical  appellation  of 
the  great  Danish  warrior,  the  motive 
by  which  I  am  influenced  is  to  rescue 
this  memorial  of  the  renowned  father 
of  Canute  from  oblivion.  It  will, 
therefore,  J  have  no  doubt,  afford  you 
great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  changing  the  name  (I 
would  be  laughed  at  till  Domesday, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  a  Gothic 
action),  but  merely  of  adding  that  of 
Denmark  to  it.  That  the  name  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  is  but  too  evi¬ 
dent;  since  a  gentleman  who  has  done 
himself  such  honour  as  an  Antiquary 
and  Historian,  has  actually  confounded 
it  with  that  of  a  certain  animal,  who 
assuredly  never  laid  claim  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  ocean,  and  who  was 
therefore  not  likely  to  contend  with 
Neptune  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
shore,  nor  even  for  the  banks  of  the 
Humber,  flooded  as  they  so  frequently 
were  in  those  days,  till  the  very  site  of 
the  village  in  question  must  on  many 
occasions  have  assumed  the  appearance 
of  an  island.  The  adding  of  the  epi¬ 
thet  Denmark  to  that  of  Swine,  and 
thus  associating  the  name  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch  with  that  of  the  country  whence 
he  came,  will,  1  trust,  for  ever  prevent 
such  a  mistake  hereafter,  and,  like  the 
buoy  that  rides  upon  the  wave,  and 
marks  to  every  passing  mariner  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  a  certain  spot,  will  on  the 
undulating  stream  of  time  ever  mark 
the  principal  scene  of  the  great  North¬ 
ern  warrior’s  operations,  and  distin¬ 
guish  to  all  succeeding  generations  the 
noble  name  of  Sweyn. — I  am,  my  dear 
Greenwood,  neither  a  Goth  nor  a  Van¬ 
dal,  but  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

R.  Milne,  Vicar  of  Swedenmark. 

The  Rev.  T.  Greenwood,  St.  Ant  holin' s 
Rectory,  JVat ling- street. 
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AVING  been  long  in  arrear  with 
our  Correspondents  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  this  month  present  to  them  a 
plate  occupied  entirely  with  their  con¬ 
tributions,  the  whole  being,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  before  unpublished,  and  many 
recently  discovered.  The  designs  of 
several  we  are  enabled  to  explain, 
whilst  others  we  must  leave  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  readers. 

Figure  1  is  from  a  brass  matrix, 
purchased  in  1824  by  a  brazier  of  Lis- 
keard  in  Cornwall,  from  a  quarter  not 
mentioned.  It  is,  as  set  forth  in  the 
inscription,  the  Seal  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl 
‘of  Chester,  for  the  Office  of  the  Cocket 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  : 

.§>.  benrici  principle?  IDaH'  tme’  cor- 
nub’  $  comic  ceptr’  be  officio  reftettt 
imeatus  cornubie. 

Our  Correspondent,  J.  R.  of  Maw- 
man  near  Falmouth,  ascribed  it  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  because  the  seal  of 
Prince  Edward  his  son,  as  engraved 
in  “  Sandford’s  Genealogical  History,’’ 
is,  except  in  the  inscription,  very 
nearly  similar.  As,  however,  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  never  Prince  of  Wales, 
(succeeding  his  father  before  his  cre¬ 
ation,  and  when  only  nine  months 
old),  it  is  undoubtedly  an  official  seal 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  when  Prince,  whose 
s<-  1  as  Prince  of  Wales,  engraved  in 
Sand  ord,  it  also  much  resembles,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  swan  used  as  the  crest 
(or  rather  the  badge),  holds  no  labell’d 
ostrich  feather  in  his  bill.  Henry  of 

•j 

Monmouth,  as  he  was  styled,  was  cre¬ 
ated  Prince  of  Wales  in  1399;  and  in 
that  year,  it  is  probable,  this  seal  was 
made.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1413. 
— Tire  cocket  office  was  that  office  in 
the  custom-house  where  the  custom 
was  paid  for  goods  to  be  exported.  The 
certificate  of  this  payment  being  called 
a  cocket.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
and  its  application  have  been  rather 
fully  entered  into  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gough,  in  vol.  lxxii.  p.  210,  where 
is  an  engraving  of  the  seal  of  the  cocket 
in  the  Port  of  Exeter  (which  had  un¬ 
accountably  become  the  seal  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bredon  in 
Worcestershire.)  A  seal  of  the  Cocket 
for  Inverness  and  Croc  Bedhi  is  en¬ 
graved  in  vol.  lxxxi.  ii.  521. 

Figure  2  is  the  seal  noticed  in  the 
present  volume,  parti,  p.  210;  and  no 

Gent.  Mag.  December,  1825. 
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further  remarks  have  been  received  in 
its  explanation.  The  inscription,  from 
an  unfortunate  fracture,  is  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  and  the  arms  on  the  flag  supported 
by  thedog,  require  appropriation.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  lion  of  Scotland, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  posterior  to  the 
accession  of  James  I.  but  copied  from 
an  ancient  model.  Of  the  provincial 
office  of  Admiral  of  England  in  the 
county  of  York  we  have  discovered  no 
mention  elsewhere. 

Figures  3  and  4  are  representations 
of  a  leaden  impression,  found  some 
years  ago  by  workmen  employed  in 
repairing  the  bridge  leading  to  Nor¬ 
wich  Castle;  and  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  highly  re¬ 
spectable  Keeper  of  that  prison.  “  It 
is,”  says  our  Correspondent  G.T.  “in 
a  very  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  is  composed  apparently  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pewter,  silver,  and  lead  ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  partakes  most  largely  of  the  baser 
metals,  but  is  much  harder  than  if  it 
solely  consisted  of  either  pewter  or  lead. 
The  legend  on  the  obverse  is : 

RAIMVNDVS  CVSTOS  HOSPITALIS 
HIERVSALEM. 

% 

On  the  reverse  : 

HOSPITALE  DE  HIERVSALEM. 

“It  is  therefore,  I  should  think,  the 
seal  of  Raymond  du  Pay,  who  was  the 
Master  or  Keeper  of  the  Hospital  es¬ 
tablished  at  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of 
poor  pilgrims  sometime  previous  to  the 
first  Crusade,  and  who  succeeded  Ge¬ 
rard,  the  first  Director,  about  or  shortly 
before  the  year  1113,  when  he  and  his 
companions,  who  had  previously  been 
members  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
called  themselves  Knights  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  now 
Knights  of  Malta*.” 

Fig.  5  was  communicated  by  Mr.  C. 
Faulkner  of  Deddington  in  Oxford¬ 
shire.  The  brass  matrix  was  found  at 
Oxford.  The  inscription  seems  to  be: 
$oficer  be  arqtt*fbouct. 

Fig.  6  is  from  a  brass  seal  found  in 
Devonshire  in  1823.  It  is  inscribed 
!Jebati  be  quentin. 

Fig.  7,  communicated  by  Mr.  C. 
Faulkner,  is  from  a  brass  seal  present¬ 
ed  to  him  by  a  friend,  who  found  it 

*  See  Mr.  Butler’s  Short  Historical  View 
of  the  Provincial  Religious  and  Military  Or¬ 
ders  of  the  Romish  Church. 
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among  some  old  watch-keys.  The  in¬ 
scription  is:  s’  ioh’is  blaket. 

'1  he  arms,  Argent,  a  chevron  Gules 
between  three  trefoils,  are  totally  dissi¬ 
milar  from  seven  different  coats  of 
Blacket  mentioned  by  Edmonson. 

Fig.  8  is  from  an  elegant  little  seal 
found,  above  60  years  ago,  in  plough¬ 
ing  at  Mileham  in  Norfolk  ;  and  now 
possessed  by  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Barnwell,  of  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s.  The  legend  is 


SIGILLVM  THOME  DE  OXWYK. 

Of  this  family,  who  lived  near  Mile- 
ham,  mention  is  made  in  1317,  and 
not  subsequently  to  1334.  Their  arms 
are  not  in  Glover,  nor  any  other  col¬ 
lection  ;  but  those  of  Oxcliffe  were 
very  similar, —  Argent,  three  oxen’s 
heads  cabossed  Sable. 

Fig.  9,  communicated  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Pope,  of  Cleobury,  Salop,  is  from  a 
seal  found  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
churchyard  at  that  place.  Efis  friend, 
in  whose  possession  it  is,  “says  he 
had  it  of  his  father,  who,  as  far  as  he 
can  remember,  told  him  that  it  was 
found  at  a  considerable  depth,  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  grave,  and  that  there  were  ashes, 
and  bricks,  and  a  broken  urn  with  it.” 
From  the  rudeness  of  the  letters  and 
the  workmanship,  it  is  doubtless  of 
very  early  date.  It  is  a  small  private 
seal,  representing  St.  Peter,  with  a  book 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  keys  in  his 
left;  surrounded  by  the  supplication  : 


SAVNCTE  PETRI  ORA. 


Fig.  10,  from  a  brass  seal  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Rev.  T.  I).  Fosbroke, 
F.  S.  A.  is  of  the  same  age  and  cha¬ 
racter.  It  represents  a  crucifix,  with 
two  figures  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and 
bears  the  inscription  : 

IESVS  NAZERENVS. 

Fig.  1 1  is  from  a  matrix  found  at 
Winchcombe  near  Cheltenham.  The 
inscription  is, 

s'  COLLECTAKVM  XV  DE  SF.’c’dO  ANNO. 

which  probably  means,  the  Seal  of  the 
Collectors  of  the  Fifteenth  in  the  se¬ 
cond  year  of  some  King’s  reign.  The 
arms,  if  appropriated,  may  assist  in  its 
explanation. 

Fig.  12  is  from  a  matrix  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  William  Hamper,  esq.  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  F.  S.  A.  It  is  of  about  the 
age  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  represents  the 
crest  of  the  Fitz  Eustace  family,  which 
was  adopted  from  the  Popish  legend 


[Dec. 

of  St.  Eustace  being  converted  by  the 
appearance  ot  a  cross  between  the  horns 
of  a  stag.  The  squirrel  in  the  tree  is 
onlv  introduced  to  denote  the  forest  in 
which  this  wonderful  story  is  placed, 
and  to  fill  up  the  spare  corner.  The 
engraver’s  great  care  to  occupy  the 
whole  surface  of  the  seal  by  his  va¬ 
rious  ornaments  of  leaves,  crescent, 
and  stars,  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable. 
The  motto  is, 

IESVS  EST  AMOR  MEVS. 

Fig.  13,  communicated  by  A.  D.  is 
the  impression  of  an  ancient  ring,  dug 
up  at  Maidstone  in  1821.  It  is  of  pure 
silver,  and  the  circumference  consi¬ 
derably  larger  than  a  man’s  thumb. 
The  design  is  apparently  a  rebus  for 
the  name  of  If-cock,  which  may  have 
been  the  original  of  Iliccocks. 

big.  14  is  the  impression  of  a  gold 
ring»  probably  of  Italian  workmanship, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Banks,  of  Welwyn,  Herts.  It  was 
purchased  several  years  ago,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ol  a  Jew,  who  said  he  bought 
it  of  a  man  that  had  dug  it  up  in  a 
field  on  the  West  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  of  pure  gold,  weighing  3  dr.  1  sc. 
and  2\  gr.  It  has  on  the  back  a  stamp 
(b).  brom  the  design,  which  appears 
to  represent  a  death  s  head  passing  over 
the  sun,  we  think  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  a  mourning  ring;  and  vve 
should  imagine  it  to  be  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  old.  It  may  be  one  of  the  many 
mementos  invented  to  preserve  in  se¬ 
cret  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First. 

^  Fig.  15,  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Walters,  of  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
is  from  a  seal  found  at  Rumsey.  The 
animal  is  probably  a  squirrel,  and  the 
inscription  (which  is  accurately  copied 
by  the  engraver)  we  can  only  fancy  to  be 

IGNARE  N OTIS. 

Fig.  l6  forms  a  singular  companion 
to  the  last.  I  he  brass  matrix  was  dug 
up  in  the  churchyard  of  Seaton,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  by  labourers  em¬ 
ployed  in  removing  soil  from  the  walls 
of  the  chancel.  The  creature  represent¬ 
ed  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a 
fly;  and  the  inscription  iesvselevsel, 
says  the  communicant  H.  M.  “  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  engraved  in 
vol.  xcm.  ii.  p.  305,  and  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Hamper  (ibid.  p.  386)  to  be 

IE  SVY  SEL  D  AMVR  LEL, 

I  am  the  seal  of  true  love.’’ 


Brad- 
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( Extract  from  the  Diary  of  an  Anti¬ 
quarian  Tour  in  Devon ,  during  the 
Autumn  of  1823.) 

Sept.  \  GREEABLY  to  the  promise 
20.  /jL  made  my  friend  \V******, 
to  pay  him  a  visit  on  my  tour,  I  left 
Exeter  for  Bradninch,  and  was  hospi¬ 
tably  and  agreeably  entertained  by  this 
talented  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
His  residence  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town  ;  the  grounds  are  not  extensive, 
but  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  com¬ 
mand  some  pleasing  views. 

Bradninch  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hay- 
ridge,  and  in  the  deanery  of  Plymtree; 
lies  nine  miles  from  Exeter,  and  two 
and  a  half  from  Cullumpton,  which  is 
the  post  town,  that  from  Bradninch 
being  only  a  cross  post. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  Domesday 
survey,  Wm.  Chievre  or  Capra  held 
the  manor  of  Bradenesse  or  Braines  in 
demesne.  It  was  afterwards  held  as 
an  honour,  or  barony,  with  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Cornwall,  by  Reginald  natu¬ 
ral  son  of  King  Henry  I.  by  King 
John,  and  his  son  Richard.  It  was 
eventually  made,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  part  of  the  Dutchy. 

King  John,  A.  D.  1208,  granted  to 
the  Burgesses  of  Bradninch  or  Braneis, 
all  the  liberties  of  free  Customs  which 
the  city  of  Exeter  enjoyed.  King  James 
incorporated  the  Borough ;  and  King 
James  II.  granted  a  new  Charter  in 
1685. 

This  Borough  sent  Members  to  one 
Parliament  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  2410,  is 
this  notice:  “Bradninch,  once  Braines. 
Brithwold  before  the  Conquest,  and 
Wm.  Chiem  in  the  Conqueror’s  time, 
was  seized  of  lands  here.  This  is  a 
Barony,  and  was  always  a  p’cel  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Cornwall,  the  Dukes 
whereof  were  once  named  Barons  of 
Braines.  This  town  consisteth  of  3 
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parts ;  the  Fee,  the  Manor,  and  the 
Borough.” 

We  visited  Mr.  Bowden,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  history  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Bradninch.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  he  would  employ  his  pen  on 
the  subject.  He  has  the  custody  of 
the  Deeds  and  Records  of  the  Borough, 
many  of  which  he  had  the  politeness 
to  submit  to  us.  Among  others,  an 
award  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  between 
Peter  Sainthill,  esq.  the  impropriator, 
and  the  inhabitants,  A.  D.  1556;  a 
Court  Roll  of  Bradninch  about  the 
same  time,  signed  by  the  above  Mr.  S. ; 
and  a  MS  collection  of  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  Borough,  and  its 
Court  Rolls,  by  John  Hooker,  Steward 
of  the  Manor,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

At  the  Vicar’s  (the  Rev.  Thos.  Tan¬ 
ner),  we  saw  the  Church  Registers, 
which  commence  A.  D.  1558,  and 
come  down  uninterruptedly  ;  but  from 
the  similarity  of  the  early  entries,  1  am 
of  opinion  they  have  been  copied  from 
more  ancient  originals.  These  are  of 
vellum :  possibly  the  first  were  only 
paper,  and  may  have  suffered. 

Among  the  baptisms  I  noticed  twins 
bearing  both  the  same  name,  John  and 

John,  the  sons  of  John  and  Mary - 

his  wife.  What  is  equally  singular, 
they  died  on  the  same  day,  at  18 
months  old. 

The  Church  of  Bradninch*  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Denys.  It  was  formerly  a 
Rectory,  and  valued  at  53/.  It  is  now 
impropriate  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Windsor;  and  the  tithes  have  been 
held  under  them  by  the  Sainthill  fa¬ 
mily  (now  represented,  by  George 
Pearse,  esq.)  since  1547-  The  impro¬ 
priator  is  also  patron  of  the  living. 

The  Church  has  a  fine  tower.  The 
interior  appears  to  have  been  built  at 
different  times.  There  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  screen  across  it,  erected  A.  D. 


*  There  were  formerly  four  Chapels  of  Ease  in  this  parish  attached  to  the  Church,  viz. 
one  at  Trinity,  near  which  is  a  well  called  to  this  day  the  Holy  Well ;  another  at  Heal ;  a 
third  at  Colebrook ;  and  the  fourth  at  Nordon.  They  were  separated  from  the  Mother 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denys  ;  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  The  advow- 
son  was  originally  held  by  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  of  the  King  in  capite,  but  by  what  service 
is  not  stated.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  1.  it  was  valued  at  30  marks ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  35 1.  per  annum.  When  the  Statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  the  Rectory,  &c.  was  attached 
to  the  College  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  but  becoming  the  property  of  the  Crown,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  by  letters  patent  of  7th  Oct.  1547,  granted  the  same  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  o. 
Windsor,  and  their  successors  in  perpetuity. — Bowden  MSS. 
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1628;  and  at  the  last  visitation  of  the 
Heralds’ College  for  Devonshire,  1b'20, 
by  the  Deputies  of  Camden,  Cla- 
renceux,  the  Roval  Arms,  those  of 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Acland,  Sainthill,  and 
other  neighbouring  persons  of  conse¬ 
quence,  were  painted  on  the  front  of 
tnis  screen. 

There  are  few  monuments  worth 
attention.  On  the  floor  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  is  a  stone,  which  has  probably 
been  removed  from  near  the  Commu¬ 
nion-table.  On  it,  in  old  English  cha¬ 
racters,  is  this  inscription  : 

“  In  memoriam  Petri  Sainthill,  armigeri ; 
Elizabeths  uxoris  ejus,  ct  Mariae  filioe.  Vi- 
vant  in  coelo  in  gaudio  et  glorii.” 

By  thp  Church  Registers,  it  appears 
that  Mrs.  Sainthill  was  buried  14  Oct. 
10 13,  and  her  husband  31  July,  1 6i 8. 

On  the  North  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  affixed  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  mo¬ 
nument.  Jt  consists  of  two  elliptical 
tablets  of  black  marble,  set  in  a  carved 
frame  of  white  Italian,  surmounted  by 
the  Sainthill  arms  and  crest, — The 
right  tablet  is  inscribed  : 

“  To  the  memory  of  Peter  Sainthill,  esq. 
well  knowne  in  this  place  for  his  piety,  cha¬ 
rity,  and  justice,  sonne  of  Peter  Sainthill, 
esq.  and  grandsonne  of  Peter  Sainthill,  esq. 
all  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  Burrough  (the 
2  last  lying  in  a  vault  under  the  Commu¬ 
nion-table  in  this  chancel),  who  having 
served  King  Charles  I.  in  honourable  charges, 
both  civil  and  militrry,  according  to  the 
obligation  of  his  oath  ;  to  reserve  himself 
for  more  successful]  service  to  his  King  and 
country,  in  the  yeare  1646  withdrew  into 
Italy  to  his  brother  Robert  Sainthill,  esq. 
then  agent  with  the  greate  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  from  King  Charles  I.  where  having 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  virtue  and  devotion,  and  lamenting 
the  miseries  a  civil  warre  had  brought  upon 
his  country,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it,  in  the  yeare  of  Grace  1648, 
and  the  54th  yeare  of  his  age.” 

On  the  left  tablet : 

“  Samuel  Sainthill,  his  sonne  and  heir, 
both  of  his  fidelity  to  his  Prince  and  estate, 
though  impaired  and  lessened  by  his  father’s 
loyalty,  dedicates  this  marble,  and  desires 
the  memory  of  the  reader  for  the  piety  of 
the  act,  which  he  caused  to  be  done  in  the 
yeare  of  Grace  1679. 

Ccrtrra  memormt  Posteri. 

The  above-mentioned  Samuel  Sainthill, 
esq.  who  erected  this  monument,  lies  also 
buried  under  the  Communion-table  of  this 
Church.  He  departed  this  life  the  14th  of 
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November,  1708,  in  the  83d  yeare  of  his 

y  y  J 

age‘  .. 

With  Samuel  the  direct  male  line 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Sainthills 
became  extinct.  His  cousin,  John 
Sainthill,  of  Topsham,  being  the 
nearest  male  relative,  was  expected  to 
have  been  his  heir,  and  it  is  said  was 
so  intended,  but  having  given  some  of¬ 
fence,  the  old  Squire  made  a  more  na¬ 
tural  choice,  by  leaving  his  estates  to 
his  nephew,  Edward  Yarde,  esn.  of 
T  resbeare,  son  of  his  sister  Dorothea, 
who  took  the  name  of  Sainthill  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  being  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  71,  married,  and  died  1732,  in 
the  95th  of  his  age;  leaving  one  son 
Edward,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
Elizabeth  marrying  Admiral  Pearse, 
her  son  George  Pearse,  esq.  is  now 
the  representative  of  the  Sainthills  of 
Bradninch  and  Yardes  of  Treashcare. 

Visited  Bradninch  House,  built  by 
the  first  Peter  Sainthill,  A.  I).  1647. 
It  was  originally  in  form  a  double  I-f-I, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  one, 
and  has  been  much  altered.  One  wing, 
including  the  dining  parlour,  the  li¬ 
brary,  staircase,  and  King  Charles’s 
bed-room  (so  called  from  that  Sove¬ 
reign  having  slept  in  it,  and  his  spi¬ 
rit  being  supposed  still  to  haunt  it), 
remain  exactly  in  their  original  state, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  The  dining 
parlour,  called  Job’s  room,  is  36  feet 
by  24,  and  13  in  height.  It  is  pan- 
nelled,  with  pilasters,  supporting  a 
cornice,  all  of  oak,  and  most  elabo¬ 
rately  worked,  with  all  sorts  of  devices, 
fruits,  (lowers,  arms,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  angels,  lions,  and  so  forth. 
The  ceiling  is  covered  with  rich  bold 
tracery.  The  fire-place  is  spacious,  and 
the  chimney-piece,  which  goes  up  to 
the  ceiling,  is  also  oak,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  representing 
in  alto  relievo,  Abraham’s  sacrifice. 
Job’s  trials,  and  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  angel.  The  compartments  are  di¬ 
vided  by  two  warriors,  and  Peace  and 
Plenty,  the  whole  resting  on  brackets, 
supported  by  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  In 
the  corner  of  the  room  is  a  circular 
state  entrance,  with  a  second  and  lower 
roof,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  ornamented  with  lions,  angels, 
&c.  also  oak,  extremely  curious.  The 
library  is  similar,  and  the  inaiule-piece 
is  decorated  with  Prudence,  Temper¬ 
ance,  Justice,  and  Fortitude.  In  the 
window  are  Queen  Elizabeth’s  and 
the  Sainthill  arms,  in  stained  glass, 

dated 
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dated  15()2.  The  staircase  is  broad, 
and  the  bannisters  are  ornamented  by 
heads  grinning  most  indescribably,  and 
surmounted  with  lions  and  griffins  ram¬ 
pant,  holding  shields  in  their  paws; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  a  uni¬ 
corn  of  modern  workmanship,  pro¬ 
bably  placed  there  on  Charles  the 
First’s  visit,  whose  bed-room  is  in  the 
same  style  with  the  others.  The  King 
is  said  to  have  cut  his  initials  on  the 
door,  but  we  were  unable  to  discover 
them.  Possibly  the  door  has  been 
changed.  Mr.  Pearse  has  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  Antiquarian  spirit  and 
research,  and  proposes  restoring  the 
house  on  the  original  plan.  In  the 
library  we  were  favoured  with  the  sight 
of  many  curious  MSS.  ;  inter  alia,  a 
pedigree  of  the  Yardes,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  to  Charles  II.  ;  and  the 
grant  of  the  present  Sain  thill  arms, 
which  is  on  vellum,  beautifully  em¬ 
blazoned,  amid  the  tracery  of  which, 
in  Roman  characters,  are  the  words, 
“  Tout  fin  fait;”  and  beneath,  in  old 
English,  as  follows  : 

“  To  all  true  Christen  people  these  pre¬ 
sent  letters  herenge  or  seeing,  Christofer 
Barker,  esquier,  als’  Garter  Principal  King 
at  Armes  of  Englesshemen,  sendithe  due 
and  humble  recomendacion  and  greteug. 
Equitie  willethe,  and  reason  ordeineth,  that 
men  vertuous  and  of  noble  courage  be  by 
theire  merytes  and  good  renoume  rewarded, 
and  had  in  perpetuall  memory  for  theire 
good  name,  and  to  be  in  all  places  of  hon- 
ner  and  woursshipp,  amonges  other  noble 
parsonnes  accepted  and  reputed  by  shewinge 
of  certein  ensignes  and  tokens  of  vertue, 
honner,  and  gentelness,  to  the  entente  that 
by  theire  insample  other  shuld  the  more 
perseuerauntly  enforce  themselfes  to  use 
theire  tyme  in  honnorable  wourkes  and  ver¬ 
tuous  dedes,  whereby  they  might  allso  pur¬ 
chase  and  gette  the  renoume  of  auncient  no¬ 
blesse  in  theire  ligne  and  posteritee  :  And, 
therefore,  I  the  foresaide  Garter  Principall 
King  of  Armes  as  abouesaide,  which  not 
aloncly  by  the  comen  vulgar  fame,  but  allso 
by  myn  owen  knowlege,  and  by  the  reporte 
of  diuers  auncient  gentelmen  and  other  cre- 
dable  parsonnes,  am  truly  informed  and  ad- 
uertised,  that  Peter  Sainthill  of  Deuonshere 
bathe  longe  contynued  in  vertue,  and  in  all 
his  actes  and  other  his  demeanings  hathe 
discretely  and  woursshippfully  guyded  and 
gouerried  hym  selfe,  so  that  he  hathe  de- 
6urued  and  ys  well  wourthy  from  henseforthe 
to  be  in  all  places  of  honner  and  woursshipp 
amonges  other  noble  parsonnes  accepted  and 
reputed  by  shewinge  ensignes  and  tokens  as 
aforerehersed,  and  for  the  remembraunce 
and  consideration  of  the  same,  his  vertue, 


habbillitee,  and  gentelness,  and  also  by  ver¬ 
tue,  power,  and  authoritee  to  myn  office  of 
Principall  King  of  Armes  annexed  and  at¬ 
tributed  by  the  King  our  Souverain  Lord, 
I  have  deuised,  ordeined,  and  assigned  unto 
and  for  the  svde  Peter  Seinthill,  the  armes 
and  crest,  wt  thappurten’nces  hereafter  fol- 
lowenge,  that  ys  to  wytt :  Golde,  a  fesse 
engrayled  Azure,  betw’ne  III  lyopartes 
heads  Goules,  upon  the  fesse  III  besants,  on 
eu’y  besante  a  flowerdelice  of  ye  fesse  cheffe 
gusset,  of  the  2nd  semed  flowerdelice  of  y® 
furste.  Upon  his  crest  II  amphibanys  heddes 
rased  in  countrant  Vert,  lang’ed  Goules,  a 
crounall  aboute  theire  neekes  Golde,  sette 
upon  a  wrethe  Gold  and  Azure,  mantells 
Goules,  lyned  Silver,  bottonet  Golde,  as 
more  plainely  apperethe  depicted  in  this 
margent.  To  have  and  to  holde  unto  the 
sayde  Peter  Seinthill  and  his  posteritee,  wl 
theire  due  difference  therein,  to  be  reuested 
to  his  honner  for  euermore.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  subscribed  this  presents  wt 
myn  owen  hande,  and  thereunto  have  sett 
the  Seale  of  myn  office,  and  also  the  Seale 
of  myn  armes,  geven  at  London  the  xviiitls 
day  of  July,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God 
MVCXLVI.  and  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sou- 
uerain  lorde  King  Henry  the  VIIIth,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Englande,  Fraunce, 
and  Irelande,  Defender  of  the  Faythe,  and 
in  earthe  of  the  Churche  of  Englande  and 
Irelande,  supreme  hedde,  the  xxviiith  yere. 

C.  Bal’s  Gartier.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
grant  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Sainthill, 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  of  deriving  every 
thing  from  the  present  Monarch  ;  and 
in  the  preceding  year  Mr.  S.  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Henry  a  grant  of  lands  in 
Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire  (Jones’s 
Index  to  Records).  The  Sainthills 
were  a  Norman  family,  and  their  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  appear  to  have  gra¬ 
dually  been  increased  (as  it  strikes 
me)  in  the  following  order : 

Armorial  bearings  of  Sainthill  of 
Devon. — Or,  a  fesse  between  3  fleur- 
de-lis  Azure,  on  a  chief  of  the  2nd  an 
orle  of  demi  fleur-de-lis  of  the  1st. — • 
Edmonson. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  between  3  fleur-de-lis 
Azure,  3  besants,  on  a  chief  of  the  2nd 
eight  fleur-de-lis  of  the  1st. — A  Seal 
at  Bradninch. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  between  3  fleur-de- 
lis  Azure  as  many  besants,  on  a  chief 
Gules,  fretty  of  the  1st,  three  fleur-de- 
lis  of  the  last. — Edmonson. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  between  S  fleur-de- 
lis  Blue  3  besants.  A  pierced  pile  in 
chief. — Tiarleian  MSS.  10QI,  and  He¬ 
ralds'  College  MSS. 

Or, 
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Or,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  Azure, 
between  3  leopards’  heads  Gules,  as 
many  besants,  each  charged  with  a 
fleur-de-lis  of  the  second ;  in  chief, 
on  a  pile  Azure,  3  fleur-de-lis  of  the 
first.  Crest,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  Or, 
two  wiverns’  heads  indorsed  Vert. — 
Edmonson. 

The  grant  of  1546  merely  changes 
the  chevron  of  the  above  coat  to  the 
old  hearing  of  a  fesse,  and  places  the 
“  amphibanys’’  en  contrant,  from  in¬ 
dorsed.  The  indefinite  expression  in 
the  grant,  of  the  “  chefife  gusset  (pile), 
semed  fleur-de-lis,’’  explained  at  once 
to  me  the  variation  so  frequently  met 
in  MSS.  of  this  part  of  the  Sainthill 
arms.  As  borne,  they  are  “3  demi  fleur- 
de-lis  attached  to  the  sides;”  but  the 
Harleian  MS.  1080,  has  3  fleur-de-lis  ; 
in  Harleian  1399,  they  are  4  demi  and 
2  whole  fleur-de-lis.  This  uncertainty 
naturally  followed  from  the  licence  of 
“  semee. 

(  To  le  continued.  ) 

Mr.  Urban,  Manchester,  Nov.  24. 

OUR  Correspondent  A.  H.  (page 
298)  might  with  great  propriety 
have  taken  as  the  motto  of  bis  essay 
on  Laughter,  the  line  of  Horace, 

“  Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ?” 

for  I  assure  you  the  perusal  of  his  pa¬ 
per  had  a  strong  tendency  to  excite  in 
me  some  degree  of  that  sensation  which 
he  seems  so  desirous  of  suppressing. — 
If  it  must  be  so  (said  I  to  myself),  fare¬ 
well  to 

11  Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods  and  becks, 

and  whatever  else  may  encourage  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  Laughter.  No 
more  must  the  aid  of  sport  be  called  in 
for  the  banishment  of  care,  but  we 
must  have  recourse  to  those  amuse¬ 
ments  and  relaxations  which  simply 
awake  the  “  wreathed  smile,”  which 
loves  to  hang  on  maidens’  dimpled 
cheek,  heretofore  erroneously  supposed 
insufficient  to  dispel  the  wrinkles  from 
the  toil-worn  brow.  Henceforth  the 
digestive  powers  must  look  to  their 
own  resources ;  no  more  must  they 
depend  on  Laughter  to  assist  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  arduous  du¬ 
ties  !  No:  Smiles,  and  Smiles  only, 
must  we  indulge  in  for  the  future! 

“  Though  Nestor  swear  the  joke  be  laugh¬ 
able.” 


But,  Sir,  to  speak  gravely  on  this 
laughing  matter , — I  am  of  opinion  that 
A.  H.’s  information  respecting  the 
Quakers  is  not  correct.  1  have  long 
known  many  of  that  sect,  and  have 
always  fount!  them  fond  of  mirth  and 
good  humour,  and  not  backward  by 
any  means  in  indulging  in  Laughter; 
nay,  I  have  even  known  some  of  them, 
by  the  aid  of  a  fund  of  wit  which  they 
possessed,  very  instrumental  in  excit¬ 
ing  it  in  others,  not  deeming  it  preju¬ 
dicial  to  that  system  of  morality  which 
they  profess. 

I  likewise  dispute  the  authority 
which  A.  H.  advances.  I  deny  that 
the  Scriptures  condemn  Laughter,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
as  he  imagines*.  After  examining 
all  the  passages  referred  to,  1  find  only 
three  which  have  the  appearance  of 
censure  upon  Laughter  considered  as 
a  token  of  mirth  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  are  considering  the 
subject  at  present.  T  he  remainder  re¬ 
fer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  Laugh¬ 
ter  arising  from  very  different  sources, 
as  “  laughing  to  scorn,”  &c.  These, 
then,  are  quite  foreign  from  our  pur¬ 
pose,  and  need  no  further  observation. 

The  three  cjuotations  from  Eccles. 

ii.  2 ;  vii.  3  ;  vii.  6  ;  plainly  refer  to  in¬ 
cessant  mirth  which  knows  no  limit, 
and  which  allows  not  **  to  every  thing 
its  season,”  i.  e.  Laughter  abused  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that,  used  in  moderation 
(the  only  proper  way  of  using  every 
thing),  the  wise  King  found  no  fault 
with  it.  He  says,  “  there  is  a  time  to 
weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh.”  Eccles. 

iii.  4. — This  might  easily  have  been 
discovered,  if  A.  H.  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  context. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  in  Nehemiah  viii.  12,  we  are 
told,  that  after  the  people  had  heard 
the  reading  of  the  law,  “  they  went 
their  way  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to 
send  portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth , 
and  this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites  !  Now  whether  in 
this  instance  “  the  gaiety  of  heart  was 

*  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
A.  II.  has  made  many  wrong  references, — 

no  less  than  six,  the  correctness  of  which 
might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Certainly  Geo.  xvii.  17,  ought  not  to 
be  placed  among  the  texts  which  denote 
scorn  or  contempt.  Abraham  laughed  for 
joy,  as  is  evident  from  the  context;  otlier* 
wise,  why  was  he  not  reproved,  as  was  Sa¬ 
rah  ?  Gen.  chap  xviiu 
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stretched  beyond  mere  smiling  cheer- 
fulness,’’  I  leave  A.  H.  to  decide. 

These  two  instances  are  sufficient  to 
shew,  without  adducing  more,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  lay  any  restraint  up¬ 
on  becoming  mirth. 

But  observe.  Sir,  I  would  not  advo¬ 
cate  that  silly  propensity  to  constant 
Laughter,  even  at  trifles,  which  some 
persons  exhibit,  who  are  inimitably 
described  by  the  immortal  Shakspeare, 
as — 

u  Some  that  will  evermore  peep  thro’  their 
eyes, 

And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper.” 

It  is  not  such  conduct  as  this  that  I 
would  defend;  far  from  it.  1  consider 
it  a  sure  token  of  a  weak  mind. 

But  (to  give  one  instance  from 
many).  When,  as  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  friendly  circle,  composed  of 
persons  occupied,  with  little  intermis¬ 
sion,  in  serious  and  fatiguing  situations, 
to  whom  a  lively  conversation  is  almost 
a  means  of  existence,  “  Ouae  risum, 
movendo,  et  illos  tristes  solvit  afl'ectus, 
et  animuin  ah  intentione  rerum  fre¬ 
quenter  avertit,  et  aliquando  etiam  re- 
ficit,  et  a  satietate  vel  a  fatigatione  re- 
novat*  j”  .when,  I  say,  such  a  circle 
meets  to  while  away  the  long  hours  of 
darkness,  and  the  social  glass  and  merry 
tale  go  round,  then  who  would  deny 
his  friend  the  pleasure  of  a  hearty  laugh ? 
and  who  would  think  of  taxing  him 
with  “  great  want  of  self-possession, ’’ 
because  he  indulges  in  the  same?  If 
there  be  such  a  person,  I  own  I  should 
not  envy  his  feelings. 

Finally,  I  profess  myself  to  be  what 
you  must  have  discovered  long  ere  this, 

• — farther  removed  from  the  discipline 
of  Heraclitus  than  even  A.  H. — a 
friend  to  Laughter,  provided  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  innocent ,  for  this  is  indispens¬ 
able, — yea,  and  occasionally  having  no 
objection  to  “  Laughter  holding  both 
his  sides.”  I.  L. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  9.6. 

A  S  I  well  know  how  sensibly  alive 
11  you  have  ever  been  to  female  me- 
it,  I  cannot  forbear  sending  you  a 
ragment  from  among  the  numerous 
>apers  of  a  Lady  whom  we  have  both 
>een  long  accustomed  to  venerate  and 
dmire,  and  who  in  some  of  her  re- 
ired  hours  was  determined  to  cast  her 
nite  into  your  literary  storehouse,  in 
indication  of  herself  and  others  of 

*  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  lib.  b',  cap.  3. 


her  sex,  against  an  odium  attempted 
by  ours  to  tarnish  or  destroy  the  just 
fame  of  those  who  have  been  denomi¬ 
nated  “  Literary  Ladies.”  A  very  lit¬ 
tle  reflection  will  furnish  us  with  am¬ 
ple  proof  how  great  has  been  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  Literature  to  the  illumina¬ 
tions  of  Female  writers, — how  power¬ 
fully  they  have  vindicated  her  cause, 
when  she  was  at  any  period  either 
stiffened  in  the  buckram  of  fastidious 
pedantry,  or  when  she  became  relaxed 
into  fatuity  by  the  rapid  trifles  of  a  too 
airy  Muse.  Can  we  forget  in  such 
dangerous  moments  the  mighty  power 
of  Seward  ;  the  swelling  numbers  of 
Smith  ;  the  taste  and  narrative  of  Bar- 
bauld  ;  the  sanctified  labours  of  More 
and  Trimmer  ;  and  the  wonder-work¬ 
ing  genius  and  sentiment  of  hundreds 
more  who  ornament  the  Feminead  of 
Parnassus?  Would  the  vain  and 
selfish  Wranglers  of  the  Schools  deny 
to  these  the  bays  which  they  have  so 
justly  won?  Would  they  refuse  to  the 
Vales  of  Literature  the  prospect  of  their 
successors?  Could  such  rigid  rules  for 
once  he  granted,  Tempe  would  be 
shrouded  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  Illis- 
sus  would  for  ever  be  arrested  by  a 
killing  frost,  and  Pegasus  would  drop 
his  wings  upon  Ida’s  summit,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  ! 

This  article,  written  by  a  Lady  mov¬ 
ing  in  polished  society  above  50  years 
ago,  suggests  a  remark,  that  there  is  a 
singular  change  in  the  public  mind 
since  that  period.  Then  it  appears 
it  was  considered  almost  disgraceful  in 
a  Female  to  be  an  Author  ;  now,  it  is 
thought,  and  justly  so,  that  a  success¬ 
ful  Female  Author  confers  honour  not 
only  on  herself,  but  on  all  with  whom 
she  is  related,  and  is  looked  up  to  with 
general  respect. 

But  let  us  see  what  our  venerable 
Relative  has  said  in  their  cause.  A.H. 


"  A  Literary  Lady  may  be  talked  of, 
admired  indeed  by  a  few,  but  envied  by 
many  more,  especially  of  her  own  sex, 
who  will  say  all  the  spiteful  things 
that  ignorance  and  malice  can  suggest. 
They  too  often  conclude,  that  if  a  wo¬ 
man  has  a  taste  and  talent  for  Poetry, 
&c.  that  she  must  be  proud  of  that  ta¬ 
lent,  and  fancy  herself  superior  to  the 
rest  of  her  sex ;  be  vain,  conceited,  and 
regardless  of  the  common  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  become  the  ladies. — Some 
men  will  like  to  converse  with  her, 
but  declare  they  would  not  chuse  such 

a  wife. 
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a  wife,  who  would,  say  they,  be  above 
minding  the  oeconomy  of  her  family, 
and  would  spend  that  time  with  her 
books  and  her  pen  that  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  management  of  house¬ 
hold  affairs — and  jealous  of  an  under¬ 
standing  better  than  their  own,  exclaim 
against  learned  ladies. — But  I  am  very 
much  afraid  the  ladies  in  general, 
tho’  not  much  addicted  to  the  vices 
of  reading  and  writing,  bestow  few  of 
their  hours  in  the  domestic  duties  of 
life ;  cards  and  a  continual  round  of 
company  and  diversion,  seem  to  take 
up  all  their  attention:  Surely  a  less 
eligible  way  of  spending  time,  than 
would  be  the  study  of  books,  and  the 
use  of  the  pen  ? 

When  a  woman  is  vain  of  her  un¬ 
common  talents,  when  she  is  affected, 
desirous  of  shewing  in  all  companies 
her  learning  and  taste,  or  when  she 
despises  the  generality  of  her  sex,  and 
the  becoming  duties  of  a  woman ; 
then  let  her  meet  with  the  ridicule  she 
deserves.  Some  there  are  who  deserve 
it,  and  certainly  meet  with  it;  many 
there  are  who  meet  with  it,  and  de¬ 
serve  it  not.  Why  must  all  indiscri¬ 
minately  suffer  the  same  censures,  be¬ 
cause  a  few  fools  have  thought  them¬ 
selves  something  more  extraordinary 
than  they  were  ?  for  those  who  have 
really  the  best  understandings,  are  ne¬ 
ver  so  conceited  as  the  pretenders  to 

taste  and  literature — 

/ 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 

However,  as  those  who  deserve  the 
censures  I  have  mentioned,  are  persons 
of  but  middling  capacities,  so  I  hope 
those  who  give  such  general  censures, 
are  persons  of  that  class  also  ;  and  that 
those  who  are  blessed  with  the  greatest 
share  of  sense  and  wit,  will  be  gener¬ 
ous  enough  to  acknowledge,  and  be 
pleased  with,  uncommon  merit,  wher¬ 
ever  they  can  find  it.  But  how  in¬ 
considerable  is  the  number  of  the 
truly  wise,  compared  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  that  make  up  our  companions  and 
necessary  connexions  in  this  world  ! 

The  discouragements  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  believe  never  fail  to  attend 
female  writers,  even  though  they  never 
publish,  which  were  they  to  do  as 
freely  as  the  men,  what  bad  conse¬ 
quences  could  arise  from  it?  Those 
whose  fortunes  set  them  above  taking 
the  profit  of  their  works,  should  give 
it  away,  and  publish  for  the  instruc¬ 


tion  or  amusement  of  the  world  ;  and 
let  fame  also  be  an  inducement,  for 
there  is  nobody  to  whom  that  is  not, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  an  incentive. 
Those  who  are  not  in  so  high  a  sta¬ 
tion,  should  take  the  profit  their  ge¬ 
nius  and  study  can  procure  them  ;  nor 
ought  it  to  be  reckoned  a  disgrace  so 
to  do,  or  an  indelicacy  as  the  men  call 
it;  nor  could  it  be  so  regarded  if  once 
custom  could  be  brought  to  authorize 
what  reason  cannot  disapprove.  But 
it  is  thought  shameful  for  a  woman  to 
get  money,  and  yet  more  shameful  to 
want  it. 

I  think  I  do  not  misrepresent  the 
case,  and  is  it  not  then  glaringly  un¬ 
reasonable  and  absurd?  ’Tis  very  hard 
upon  a  woman  who  is  capable  of  en¬ 
tertaining  and  improving  herself  and 
friends,  and  perhaps  the  public,  that 
she  must  conceal  her  talents  from  the 
world,  be  afraid  it  should  be  known 
that  she  can  write,  that  she  must  re¬ 
strain  her  genius,  if  she  can,  or  suffer 
for  the  exercise  of  it.  But  a  person 
who  has  the  genius  can  no  more  for¬ 
bear  writing,  than  the  envious  who 
have  none  can  forbear  railing. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  unjustifiable 
customs  of  the  world  should  be  broke 
through,  and  that  a  very  ingenious 
woman  should  be  above  regarding  the 
vulgar  opinion,  since  she  will  always 
meet  with  due  respect  from  persons 
of  sense  of  both  sexes  ;  it  may  be  an¬ 
swered,  that  when  customs  are  es¬ 
tablished,  though  a  few,  and  a  few  per¬ 
haps  of  the  wisest,  are  convinced  the 
customs  are  wrong,  yet  it  would  very 
ill  become  the  modesty,  mildness,  and 
diffidence  expected  and  admired  in  wo¬ 
men,  to  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  any  general  received  notion  ;  nor 
ought  they  to  disregard  what  the  world, 
and  even  the  vulgar  part  of  it,  will  say 
of  them  ;  they  ought  to  be  desirous  of 
gaining  the  good  opinion  of  every  one, 
and  had  much  better  lose  the  reputa¬ 
tion  they  might  acquire  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  writer,  than  lose  in  the  world’s 
eye  those  amiable  qualities  which 
should  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
female  sex.’’ 


Mr.  Urban,  East  Retford ,  Dec.  7- 
HAVE  the  plasure  of  transmitting 
to  you  a  copy  of  a  Letter,  which 
ten  years  since  I  sent  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Norwich  Mercury  [under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Viator],  which  will  be  a 
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distinct  reply  to  Colonel  Macdonald’s 
questions,  in  his  Letter  of  November 
tne  4th,  inserted  in  your  valuable  Mis¬ 
cellany  of  the  same  month  (p.  400), 
and  shews  that  the  same  impious  cus¬ 
tom  did  then,  and  (as  I  believe)  does 
now  prevail  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  as 
in  Exeter.  I  say  does  now  prevail  at 
Norwich,  because  I  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  soon  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  my  letter,  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  was  convened,  and  it 
was  then  resolved  that  the  practice 
should  be  continued.  John  Holmes. 


“Sir,  Norwich ,  Sept.  4,  1815. 

About  a  year  since  I  addressed  to  the 
printer  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  of  an  act  of  in¬ 
decorum  committed  by  the  City  Sword- 
bearer  in  placing  his  cap  of  office  (if 
so  it  might  be  called)  upon  his  head 
within  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  good  Bishop  had 
blessed  the  Congregation ;  and  I  then 
observed  that  his  Majesty  never  per¬ 
mitted  a  similar  practice  in  any  of  his 
Chapels.  On  my  attending  divine  ser¬ 
vice  again  at  the  Cathedral  yesterday 
morning,  I  saw  the  same  act  of  inde¬ 
corum  repeated,  and  therefore  I  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  the  settled  and  allowed 
custom,  and  that  the  offence  does  not 
originate  with  the  officer. 

Permit  me  then,  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  your  useful  paper,  to  remark, 
that  a  reformation  in  the  particular 
alluded  to,  ought  to  be  commanded  by 
those  in  authority. 

That  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the 
Dean,  Chancellor,  Prebendaries  and 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Clergy 
in  general,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City,  and  all  persons  in  autho¬ 
rity,  might  with  the  same  propriety 
wear  the  insignia  of  their  respective 
offices  upon  their  heads  in  the  house 
of  God,  if  every  one  of  them,  as  many 
of  them  undoubtedly  are,  was  entitled 
to  some  such  distinction,  cannot  be 
disputed,  but  would  the  Bishop  ever 
think  of  wearing  his  mitre,  the  Clergy 
their  caps  of  degrees,  the  Mayor  his  hat, 
& c.  in  that  sacred  place  ?  certainly  not. 
Why  therefore  is  a  person  (a  Chris¬ 
tian  I  will  suppose)  being  part  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Mayor,  permitted  to  do 
that  which  the  heads  of  Government 
would  be  ashamed  of?  I  cannot,  Mr. 
Editor,  help  adding  to  this  address  (as 

Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1825, 


not  impertinent  to  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion)  that  when  his  present  Majesty* 
was  crowned — he,  guided  by  his  own 
sense  of  what  was  fit  and  right  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  and  without 
the  suggestions  of  the  Spiritualty,  took, 
off  his  crown  when  he  approached  the 
altar  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament, 
and  all  the  persons  present  saw  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  good  young  King.  There 
can  be  no  objection  for  all  persons  in 
office  to  resume  their  appropriate  state 
and  costume,  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  the  Church  ;  nay,  I  praise  them  for 
keeping  up  their  authority,  by  conti¬ 
nuing  and  supporting  the  forms  be¬ 
longing  to  each;  but  if  the  Bishop, 
Mayor,  &c.  carry  their  head-coverings 
in  their  hand  whilst  in  the  Cathedral, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  it  ever  was  con¬ 
sidered  right  to  permit  the  Sword- 
bearer  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord.  Viator.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Exeter,  Dec.  3. 

YOU  R  Correspondent  Colonel 
Macdonald  appears  to  have 
taken  offence  at  the  Sword-bearer  of 
“  the  ancient  and  loyal  City  of  Ex¬ 
eter,’’  walking  into  the  Cathedral  with 
the  cap  of  maintenance  on  his  head  ; 
a  practice  which  has  existed  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by 
whom  the  sword  and  cap  of  mainte¬ 
nance  were  presented  ;  and  which  has 
not  been  objected  to,  or  considered  as 
an  impropriety,  by  any  of  the  “  Pro¬ 
testant ”  Sovereigns  who  have  visited 
the  Cathedral  subsequent  to  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

In  extenuation  of  this  supposed  im¬ 
propriety,  I  will  not  adduce  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Jewish  people ;  nor 
among  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
other  sects  of  Christians ;  of  wearing 
their  hats  during  divine  service  in 
their  places  of  public  worship;  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  apply  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  ;  but  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  any  way  irrelevant,  to  refer 
to  the  known  circumstance  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  wearing  their  hats 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  during 
the  time  of  Parliamentary  business  ; 
although  certainly  not  during  divine 
service  there;  nor  is  this  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  unlucky  Sword-bearer; 
who  is  only  charged  with  “wearing 
his  Cap  to  and  from  the  Choir  of  the 


*  George  the  Third. 
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Itxeter  Cathedral,  before  and  after,  but 
not  during  divine  service  /” 

Whether  therefore  the  Hats  worn 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in  Lon¬ 
don,  will  cover  the  diminitive  Cap 
worn  by  the  Sword-bearer  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Exeter,  must  be  left  to  Co¬ 
lonel  Macdonald,  and  the  publick  to 
determine;  although  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceive  how  an  act,  consi¬ 
dered  as  perfectly  innocent  in  one  place 
of  worship,  should  in  a  privileged  per¬ 
son  be  regarded  as  a  flagrant  and  gross 
instance  of  impiety  in  another ! 

Let  us  not,  Sir,  in  the  present  en¬ 


lightened  age,  thus  continue  to  "strain 
at  gnats,  and  swallow  camels  V* 

Had  the  custom  alluded  to  been  a 
glaring  impropriety,  would  it  have  es¬ 
caped  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth?  of  Charles  the  First  ?  and 
of  George  the  Third?  Would  it  also 
have  been  sanctioned  by  all  the  Bi¬ 
shops  of  Exeter  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  ;  and  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  every  one  of  those  ve¬ 
nerable  Judges  of  England,  who  have 
visited  the  Cathedral  during  their  cir¬ 
cuits? — SURELY  NOT! 

\  ours,  &c.  E.  T.  Pilgrim. 
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(Continued  from  p.  416.J 


Seals:  Croome  Park,  Earl  of  Coventry,  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Aldenham  House,  Sir  Richard  Edward  Ac¬ 
ton,  hart. 

Apley  Park,  Tlios.  Whitmore,  esq. 

Badger  Hall,  Mrs.  Hawkins  Browne. 
Barbourne  House,  John  Wheeley,  esq. 
Belmont  Lodge,  Sir  R.  Wigram,' hart. 

Bell  Hall,  Mrs.  Noel. 

Belswardine,  Mrs.  Harnage. 

Beoly  Hall,  Thomas  Holme  Hunter,  esq. 
Herrington,  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Hill. 

Betton,  R.  Scott,  esq. 

Blackmore  Park,  Thomas  Hornyhold,  esq. 
Blakebrook  House,  John  Jefferies,  esq. 
Brockhampton  House,  J.  Barneby,  esq. 
Broseley,  John  Onions,  esq. 

- John  Pritchard,  esq. 

Buildwas  Abbey, - Wilkinson,  esq. 

Caugldey  Place, - Brown,  esq. 

Clent  Hall,  J.  Amphlett,  esq. 

Colebrook  Dale,  Francis  Darbv,  esq. 

- - - -  B.  Dickinson,  esq. 

- W.  Tothill,  esq. 

Conderton  Lodge,  Wm.  Walter,  esq. 
Cotheridge,  Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley. 

Cotton  Hall,  Rev.  J.  H.  Petit. 

Cound,  J.  Cresset  Pelham,  esq. 

Drake’s  Place,  near  Hanley,  John  Allen,  esq. 
Drayton  House,  T.  S.  Vernon,  esq. 

Dupshill,  Wm.  Chambers,  esq. 

Eardiston,  Sir  Wm.  Smith,  hart. 

Eaton,  Rev.  E.  Williams. 

Eaton  Court,  Wm.  Hull,  esq. 

Edgbaston  Hall,  Dr.  Edw.  Johnston. 

Enville  Hall,  Earl  of  Stamford  and  War¬ 
rington. 

Evesham  Abbey,  E.  Rudge,  esq. 

Ewdness,  John  Barnfield,  esq. 

Eyton,  Christopher  Scott,  esq. 

Farnham  Abbey,  Col.  Cottercll. 

Haines,  J.  Freeman,  esq. 

Glasshampton,  Rev.  Denham  Cooke. 


Grafton  Hall,  R.  Lucas,  esq. 

Hagley  Park,  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Ham  Court,  Rev.  Jos.  Martin. 

Hartlebury  Castle,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Hawford  Lodge,  J.  Blackburn,  esq. 
Henley  Court,  Sir  John  Knight. 

Henner  House,  I  hos.  Benbow,  esq. 

He  well  Grange,  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

High  Park,  P.  Greesly,  esq. 

Himley  Hall,  Vise.  Dudley  and  Ward. 
Hohon  Hall,  — - —  Hanson,  esq. 

Holt  Castle,  Henry  Chillingworth,  esq. 
Hopton  Court,  j/l3otfield,  esq. 

I^ea  Castle,  John  Knight,  esq. 

Leigh  Court,  B.  Gardiner,  esq. 

Leikey  Hall,  i  hos  Aloore,  esq. 

Lodge,  Ludlow,  Arthur  Sahvay,  esq. 
Madeley  Wood,  W.  Anstice,  esq. 
Madresficld,  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Manley  Hall,  Sir  Edward  Blount,  bart. 
Middichill,  Sir  J.  Phillipps,  bart. 

Morvil  Hall,  Henry  Acton,  esq. 

Moseley  Hall,  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Nevers,  near  Worcester,  Visct.  Eastnor. 
Northwick  Park,  Lord  Northwick. 

Norton  Lodge,  W.  Watkins,  esq. 

C  m  hers  ley  Court,  Marchioness  of  Down 
shire. 


Uverbury  House,  J.  Martin,  esq. 

Burk  Hall,  Kidderminster,  Abraham  Tur¬ 
ner,  esq. 

ledmore  Hall, - Freeman,  esq. 

1  erdiswell  House,  H.  Wakemao,  esq. 

Pigeon  House,  Northfield,  S.  Rveland,  esq. 
Quarry,  Pedmore,  J.  Owen,  esq. 

Rhydd,  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  bart. 

Rose  Place,  Worcester,  E.  Sanderson,  esq. 
Rouse  Lurch,  Sir  W.  E.  R.  Boughton,  hi. 
Severn  End,  Mrs.  Lakin. 

Sion  Hill,  Wolverley,  John  Smith,  esq. 

'  petchley,  R.  Berkeley,  esq. 

Spring 
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Spring  Grove,  Bewdley,  John  Taylor,  esq. 
Spring-hill,  Hon.  John  Coventry. 

Stanford  Park,  Sir  Thomas  Edw.  Winning- 
ton,  hart. 

Stanley,  Sir  Thos.  Tyrwhitt  Jones,  hart. 
Stone,  W.  Pratt,  esq. 

Temple  Lawn,  Worcester,  It.  II.  Harrison, 
esq. 

Thorngrove,  Rich.  Griffiths,  esq. 

Tickenhill  House,  Mrs.  Onslow. 

Waysley  House,  Mrs.  Orange. 

Westwood  House,  Sir  John  Packington,  bt. 


West  Coppice,  Miss  Smitheman. 
Whitbourne  Court,  Win.  Smith,  esq. 
Whiteford  Lodge,  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

White  Ladies,  Mrs.  Ingram. 

Whitley  Court,  Lord  Foley. 

Wick  House,  Pershore,  John  Sayer,  esq. 
Willey  Park,  Lord  Forester. 

Winterdyne  House,  W.  M.  Moseley,  esq. 
Witley  Court,  Lord  Foley. 

Woodfield  House,  Mrs.  Cooper. 
Worcester  Palace,  Bp.  of  Worcester. 
- Lady  Gresley. 


Peerage.  Dudley  Viscounty  to  Ward  ;  Evesham  Barony  to  Cocks  Earl  So¬ 
mers ;  Frankley  Barony  to  Lord  Lyttleton  ;  Kidderminster  Barony  to  Foley; 
Norlhwick  Barony  to  llushout;  Ombersley,  Sandys  of.  Barony  to  Hill; 
Povvicke,  Beauchamp  of,  Barony  to  Lvgon  Earl  Beauchamp;  Worcester 
Marquisate,  Earldom,  and  Viscounty  to  Somerset  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Members  to  Parliament.  For  the  County  2;  Bewdley  1  ;  Droitwich  2;  Eves¬ 
ham  2  ;  Worcester  2;  total  g. 

Produce.  Corn,  pulse,  hops,  cherries,  pears,  and  other  fruit  in  abundance. 
Wool.  xMabaster,  calcareous  flag-stone,  salt,  quartz,  coal,  free-stone,  lime¬ 
stone,  gravel,  brick-clay,  hornblendie,  mica. 

Manufactures.  Glass,  porcelain,  pottery,  iron,  carpets,  gloves,  hosiery,  stuff's, 
lace,  needles,  leather,  Dutch  and  sailors’  caps,  horn,  flannels,  oil-mills. 


POPULATION. 

Hundreds  5;  Market  towns  11.  Whole  Parishes  152,  Parts  of  Parishes  5. 
Inhabitants,  Males  Q0,25g ;  Females  g4,lG5;  total  184,424.  Families  em¬ 
ployed  in  Agriculture,  14,926;  in  trade,  18,560;  in  neither  5,514;  total 
39,006.  Baptisms ,  M.  27,457  ;  F.  26,381  ;  total  53,838.  Marriages  13,178. 
Burials,  M.  l(j,81<) ;  F.  16,722;  total,  33,541. 


Places  having  not  less  than  1000  Inhabitants : 


Houses.  Inhab. 
-  3,279  18,211 
3,140  17,023 

j-  2,000  10,709 


Dudley  - 
Worcester 
Kidder¬ 
minster 
Bromsgrove 
Stourbridge 
Old  Swinford 
Bewdley 
King’s  Norton 
Evesham 
Tardebigg 
Lower  Milton 
Claines 

Feckenham  - 
Yardley 
Upton-upon-  ) 
Severn  J 


1,585  7,519 

989  5,090 

945  4,980 

918  3,725 

709  3,651 

814  3,487 

592  2,998 

510  2,544 

514  2,509 

478  2,383 

456  2,313 

490  2,319 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Droitwitch  - 

474 

2,176 

Kidderminster  )  _  _  „  .  _ 

Foreign  of  $ 

419 

2,043 

Ombersley 

360 

1,814 

Cradley 

357 

1,696 

Hartlebury 

332 

1,676 

Inkberrow 

371 

1,667 

Great  Malvern 

313 

1,568 

Northfield 

285 

1,567 

Shipton-upon-'| 

l  320 

1,562 

otour  ) 

Leigh 

302 

1,546 

Wolverley 

267 

1,529 

Belbroughton 

323 

1,476 

Holy  Cross 

325 

1,465 

Hanley  Castle 

260 

1,424 

Alvechurch  - 

281 

1,413 

Houses.  Inhab. 

Broadway 

-  286 

1,382 

Powick 

-  306 

1,360 

Whistons 

-  209 

1,344 

Chaddesley  ) 
Corbett  { 

280 

1,343 

Rock  - 

-  248 

1,266 

Martley 

-  249 

1,264 

Bishop  Wick 

263 

1,263 

St.  John  Bed 

_ ") 

1,161 

wardine 

>  240 

Blockley 

-  250 

1,158 

Kempsey 

-  240 

1,129 

Hallow 

22o 

1,081 

Hanbury 

-  163 

1,042 

Tenbury 

-  219 

1,008 

HISTORY. 


418.  The  Romans  left  this  Island,  carrying  with  them  all  their  treasures.  Mr. 
Mil  ner  thinks  they  constructed  the  brick  kiln  found  at  Soddington  in  1807, 
and  which  they  were  obliged  to  leave.  (See  vol.  lxxvii.  1009.) 

628.  Worcester  taken  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia. 

1016.  Canute  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Edmund  Ironside  near  Blockley. 
1041.  A  tumult  happened  at  Worcester  in  collecting  the  clanegelt  tribute. 
The  Kin",  incensed  at  the  riot,  completely  plundered  the  city,  and  burnt  it  to 
the  ground.  The  inhabitants  having  retired  for  security  to  Bey  ere,  an  islanc 
in  the  Severn,  two  miles  distant,  were  there  attacked  by  the  vindictive  Mo 

narch. 
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narch,  but  so  warm  was  the  reception,  that  the  besieged  honourably  capitu¬ 
lated. 

1074.  The  conspiracy  against  Will.  I.  frustrated  through  the  activity  of  the 
King’s  friends  in  Worcestershire.  The  Abbot  of  Evesham,  Bp.  Wulstan, 
and  Urso,  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Severn,  stopped  the  Earl  of  Hereford, 
and  thus  obtained  the  day. 

1088.  Worcester  attacked  by  Roger  de  Lacy,  Src.  and  the  King’s  enemies. 
Bishop  Wulstan,  animating  the  citizens  on  the  part  of  the  King,  took  or 
killed  500  men,  and  freed  the  city  from  blockade. 

1113.  June  19,  Worcester  consumed  by  fire,  caused,  as  suspected,  by  the 
Welsh.  . 

1 129.  Henry  I.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Worcester. 

1139-  Stephen,  on  his  march  to  the  siege  of  Ludlow  Castle,  visited  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  offered  at  the  High  Altar  his  ring  as  a  votive  present. — Nov.  7,  the 
forces  of  the  Empress  Maud,  under  Milo  Earl  of  Hereford,  attacked  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  plundered  and  set  it  on  fire. 

II49.  King  Stephen  burnt  Worcester,  but  could  not  take  the  Castle.  The 
Castle  was  afterwards  attacked  by  Eustace,  but  saved  by  Count  de  Meulant 
who  repulsed  him. 

1151.  Stephen  made  another  assault  on  Worcester  Castle,  but  without  success, 
being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  The  King  “  built  castles’’  before  the  Castle, 
and  filled  them  with  garrisons,  but  they  were  overthrown  by  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

115b.  The  Abbot  of  Evesham  heroically  attacked  Bengworth  Castle,  and 
razed  it  to  the  foundation. 

1157-  Worcester  fortified  by  Hugh  Mortimer  against  Henry  II.  but  submitted 
on  the  King’s  approach. 

II59.  Henry  II.  and  his  Queen  offered  their  crowns  at  Worcester,  and  a  Par¬ 
liament  held  there. 

1207.  John  visited  W  orcester,  and  performed  his  devotions  at  WTilstan’s  tomb. 

1214.  John  kept  his  Christmas  at  Worcester. 

121 6.  W  orcester  declared  for  Lewis  the  Dauphin  :  but  was  taken  by  Ranulph 
Earl  of  Chester. 

1218.  Worcester  Cathedral  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III.  and  a 
great  assembly  of  nobility,  &c. 

1225.  A  great  tournament  at  Worcester,  the  actors  in  which  were  all  excom¬ 
municated  by  Bp.  Blois. 

1232.  Henry  III.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Worcester. 

1234.  Henry  III.  kept  Whitsuntide  at  Worcester. 

1263.  The  Barons  laid  siege  to  Worcester,  which  they  took  Feb.  28. 

1264.  Henry  III.  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  conducted  prisoner  to  Worcester. 

12b5.  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edw.  I.)  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and 

carried  prisoner  to  Hereford,  escaped  to  Worcester,  where  he  assembled  an 
army.  Prince  Edward  having  defeated  young  de  Montfort  at  Kenilworth, 
retired  to  his  head  quarters  at  Worcester,  where  hearing  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  crossed  the  Severn  to  Evesham,  with  the  design  of  joining  his  son,  he 
once  more  departed  from  W  orcester  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  reached  the 
heights  about  that  town  on  the  4th  ;  displaying  the  standards  he  had  taken  at 
Kenilworth,  he  completely  deceived  the  Earl  who  was  dreaming  of  nothing 
but  his  son’s  approach.  The  Earl  being  soon  undeceived,  they  came  to  an 
engagement,  in  which,  after  3  hours  fighting,  Edward  gained  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  son  Henry  being  both  killed,  and  his  army 
entirely  routed. — Henry  went  to  Worcester  and  revoked  all  grants  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  by  Leicester. 

1276.  Edward  1.  visited  Worcester. 

1278.  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  W*  ales,  met  Edward  I.  at  Worcester,  where  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

1281.  Edw.  I.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Worcester;  and  the  following  year  held 
a  Parliament  there;  he  also  visited  Worcester  in  1283,  1289,  12yi,  1294, 
1295,  and  April  1301,  with  his  Queen. 

1401.  Worcester  burnt  and  plundered  by  Owen  Glendower’s  troop,  but  were 
driven  back  by  Henry  IV. 


1407. 
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1407.  Henry  IV.  visited  Worcester  twice. 

1459*  Henry  VI.  went  to  Worcester*  after  the  battle  of  Blore-heath,  and 
from  hence  sent  out  his  offers  of  pardon. 

1471.  After  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  presented  to  Edw.  IV.  at  Worcester. 

1484.  The  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Severn  seated  Richard  III.  on  his  throne, 
by  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  preparing 
to  dislodge  him. 

1575.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Worcester. 

1585.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  White  Ladies  at  Worcester. 

1642.  In  September  Sir  John  Biron  fortified  Worcester  against  the  Parliament. 
He  was  attacked  by  Col.  Fynes  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentarians,  who 
having  been  denied  entrance,  besieged  the  town.  On  the  23d,  the  two  armies 
engaged  at  Pilchcroft,  in  which  Prince  Maurice  was  dangerously  wounded. 
On  the  following  day  the  Earl  of  Essex  took  possession  of  Worcester  for  the 
Parliament. 

1G43.  A  party  of  Parliamentarians  plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Bartlett  at 
Castle  Morton,  while  his  devoted  neighbours  were  absent  at  Sedbury  Fair. 

lb45.  Hawksley-house  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  but  being  besieged  by  the 
King  in  person,  they  did  not  attempt  to  defend  it.  Charles  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Droitwich. — August  31,  Charles  went  from  Shipston-upon-Stour 
with  his  army  to  Worcester,  whence  on  September  3,  they  removed  to 
Bromwich. 

1646.  Ham  Castle  totally  destroyed  by  the  Parliament  army. — Madresfield 
taken  from  the  Parliamentarians  by  the  King. — Hartlebury  Castle  taken  by 
Colonel  Morgan,  and  sold  for  little  more  than  3,000/. — March  26,  Sir  Wm. 
Brereton  summoned  Worcester  to  surrender  to  the  Parliament,  but  at  night 
drew  off  to  Droitwich.  For  several  months  the  town  was  again  besieged,  till 
provisions  and  ammunition  becoming  scarce,  articles  of  capitulation  were 
signed  July  IQ;  on  the  23d,  the  city  taken  possession  of  for  the  Parliament. 

1651.  Aug.  22,  Charles  II.'  possessed  himself  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  first 
proclaimed  King.  On  the  26th  he  assembled  his  friends  at  Pitchcroft ;  and 
on  the  28th  Cromwell  with  an  army  of  17,000  men  appeared  on  Red-hill, 
where,  being  met  by  other  forces  to  the  amount  of  30,000,  hostilities  were 
commenced.  After  various  skirmishes  and  engagements,  the  fatal  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  arrived,  on  which  day  Cromwell,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  the  Royalists.  The  King  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  was  conducted  to  Boseobel  ;  and  soon  after  escaped  to  France. 

1687.  James  II.  visited  Worcester.  Upon  this  occasion,  Thos.  Shewring,  as 
Mayor,  attended  the  King  to  a  Catholic  Chapel.  On  his  Majesty  asking  the 
Corporation  if  they  would  not  enter  with  him,  Shewring  nobly  replied,  “  I 
fear,  your  Majesty,  we  have  gone  too  far  already  I” 

1788.  George  III.  and  family  honoured  Worcester  with  their  presence  for  se¬ 
veral  days,  and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Bp.  Hurd,  &c. 

I8O7.  The  Prince  Regent  visited  Worcester. 

EMINENT  NATIVES. 

Baskerville,  John,  celebrated  printer  at  Birmingham,  Wolverlev,  1706, 

Beauchamp,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  whom  the  12  labours  of  Hercules  found  a 
performer,  Salwarp,  1381. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Robert,  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Spetchlev,  1584. 

Bernardi,  Major  John,  brave  and  active  adventurer,  but  great  sufferer,  Evesham,  1657. 

Blount,  Thomas,  miscellaneous  writer,  Bavdsley,  1618. 

Bonner,  Edmund,  Bp.  of  London,  Hanley  (ob.  1569). 

Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  patriot  and  architect,  Great  Malvern,  flor.  temp.  Hen.  VII. 

Bowles,  William,  divine  and  poet,  Hagley  (ob.  1705). 

Bristow,  Richard,  eminent  divine  and  writer,  Worcester,  1538. 

Burford,  St.  Richard  de,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  Droitwich  (ob.  1253). 

Butler,  Samuel,  author  of  the  inimitable  Hudibras,  Strensham,  1612. 

Coventry,  Thos.  first  Earl,  Lord  Keeper,  Croome  d’Abitot,  1578. 


*  Stow  says  Gloucester ;  followed  by  Rapin. 
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Dee,  John,  mathematician,  astrologer,  and  alchemist,  Upton  (oh.  1G08). 

Derhatn,  William,  philosopher  and  divine,  Stoughton  (oh.  1735). 

Evesham,  Cardinal  Hughde,  the  Phoenix  of  the  age,  Evesham  (flor.  13th  cent.) 

- Richard  de,  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire  (ob.  14th  cent). 

Feckenham,  John  de,  learned  and  good  Abbot  of  Westminster  (ob.  1585). 

Habingdon,  William,  historian  and  poet,  16‘05. 

Hall,  John,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  Bromsgrove  (ob.  1710). 

Hardwicke,  Margaret,  amiable  Countess  of,  Worcester  (ob.  1761). 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor  of  India,  Dailsford. 

Hooper,  Dr.  George,  eminent  divine,  Grimley,  1640. 

Hopkins,  William,  learned  linguist,  Evesham,  1647. 

Bowman,  vide  Feckenham. 

Kelly,  Edward,  the  alchymist,  immortalised  in  the  Hudibras,  Worcester,  1555. 
Kidderminster,  Richard  de,  learned  Romish  priest  (flor.  16th  cent.) 

Lazimon,  famous  old  historian,  Astley. 

Lyttelton,  Lord  George,  elegant  historian,  poet,  &c.  Hagley,  1709. 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal  and  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  Stoverton  Castle,  1500. 

Savage,  Henry,  divine  and  topographer,  Eldersfield  (ob.  1672). 

Smith,  Henry,  benefactor  to  his  native  place,  &c.  Stoke  Prior  (ob.  1606). 

- Richard,  the  pillar  of  the  Romish  Church  of  his  time,  Worcester,  16th  cent. 

Somers,  John,  Lord  Chancellor,  orator,  incorrupt  lawyer  and  honest  statesman,  Wor¬ 
cester,  1652  ;  or,  according  to  some,  1650. 

- John,  father  of  above,  eminent  attorney,  Kidderminster  (ob.  1681). 

Tombes,  John,  excellent  disputant  and  opponent  of  Baxter,  Bewdley,  1612. 

Wall,  John,  eminent  and  benevolent  physician,  Porrick,  1708. 

Walsh,  William,  critic  and  poet,  Abberley,  1663. 

Watson,  John,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Evesham,  1540. 

Weaver,  Thomas,  divine  and  wit,  Worcester,  17th  century. 

White,  Thomas,  architect  and  sculptor,  assistant  to  Wren,  Worcester,  ob.  1757. 

Williams,  Lady,  amiable  niece  of  Lord  Somers,  Worcester,  ob.  1757/ 

Willis,  Richard,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  in  1714.  Bewdley. 

Worcester,  William  of,  eminent  writer,  Worcester,  15th  cent.  S.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  Burton-st.  Dec.  10. 
AM  surprised  that  no  writer  has 
animadverted  on  Mr.  Browne’s 
daring  and  very  eccentric  hypothesis 
respecting  the  origin  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury.  To  treat  him  and  his 
humble  pamphlets  with  contempt,  is 
unbecoming  any  man  of  sense  and 
good  principles:  to  reply  to  him  with 
ridicule  and  sneers,  is  equally  unjust 
and  ungenerous.  Mr.  Browne  pos¬ 
sesses  strong  natural  capacity  and  ta¬ 
lent, —  has  read  much  and  thought 
deeply:  but  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  society,  he  has  not  mixed  much 
with  the  enlightened  and  fastidious 
“  spirits  of  the  age.”  ' 

He  has  formed  theories  in  his  closet, 
and  gone  abroad  to  confirm  them  by 
looking  at  and  reflecting  on  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Nature.  He  has  also  stu¬ 
died  the  sacred  writings;  and  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  in¬ 
to  their  literal  meaning,  has  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  written.  No 
pursuit,  no  species  of  inquiry  is  so 
ikely  to  seduce  the  mind  from  all 


the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  and 
demonstrative  evidence.  When  an  elo¬ 
quent  theorist  rests  his  faith  on  an  Uni¬ 
versal  Deluge,  and  adopts  that  for  a 
thesis,  for  comment,  and  for  inference, 
he  may  be  learnedly  and  endlessly  pro¬ 
lix.  Every  thing  extraordinary  and  of 
unascertainable  origin,  may  be  traced 
to  this  mystic  source ;  and  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  the  globe,  as  well  as 
its  internal  arrangements,  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  vast  convulsion  of  nature. 
But  to  refer  any  trifling,  or  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  work  of  man,  that  has 
resisted  the  “  rush  of  waters,”  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  earth,  to  an 
antediluvian  age,  manifests  either  dar¬ 
ing  intrepedity  of  thinking,  or  cre¬ 
dulity  of  mind.  If  it  be  the  latter, 
we  must  pity  and  forgive  the  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  but  if  there  be  evidence  of  the 
former,  it  is  a  duly  we  owe  to  our¬ 
selves  and  the  cause  of  truth,  to  treat 
it  with  respect,  and  endeavour  to  as¬ 
certain  its  validity  or  futility.  With 
this  feeling,  and  actuated  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  must  own  I  cannot  entertain 
the  idea,  even  for  a  moment,  that  Stone¬ 
henge 
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henge  and  Avebury  are  anterior  to  any 
great  deluge  of  waters.  If  hills,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  vallies  were  then  formed, — 
if  the  fossil  oyster  beds  of  Heading,  and 
the  various  fossil  strata  of  Wiltshire, 
are  the  exuvia  of  the  ocean,  the  al¬ 
luvial  deposits  of  the  briny  tides,  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  any 
stones  artificially  placed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  would  remain  stedfast,  when 
the  earth  itself  was  “broken  up,’’  and 
tossed  about.  That  these  mystic  tem¬ 
ples  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
other  objects  in  our  Island  I  readily 
admit ;  and  as  such  they  demand  the 
most  profound  attention  and  inquiry 
from  every  Antiquary. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed  in  vol.III. 
“  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,’’  p.  305,  of 
employing  Mr.  Browne  to  make  large 
and  accurate  models  of  Stonehenge  and 
Avebury,  and  of  some  other  similar 
monuments,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi¬ 
tion,  &c.  originated  in  a  wish  to  turn 
that  gentleman’s  abilities  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  some  account,  whereby  he 
might  be  personally  benefited,  and  lau¬ 
dable  curiosity  be  gratified. 

Although  urgently  occupied,  at  least 
14  hours  per  day,  with  my  literary 
works  and  public  and  private  engage¬ 
ments,  yet  1  will  undertake  to  digest 
a  plan  for  having  these  models  made 
and  appropriated,  if  100  gentlemen 
will  subscribe  5/.  each. 

With  this  security  something  novel, 
interesting,  and  even  of  popular  attrac¬ 
tion,  may  be  formed  ;  and  as  a  pledge 
of  my  own  sincerity,  I  will  advance  at 
least  that  sum. 

If  a  gentleman  at  Bath,  another  at 
Bristol,  one  at  Devizes,  another  at  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  &c.  8cc.  &c.  will  act  as  pro¬ 
vincial  Secretaries,  I  will  gladly  co¬ 
operate  with  them,  and  receive  the 
names  and  aid  of  those  who  will  join 
what  may  be  called  “The  Druidical 
Antiquarian  Company.’’  In  the 
present  age  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
or  stock-jobbing  bubbles,  we  can 
scarcely  use  the  word  “  Company  ” 
without  exciting  suspicion  and  almost 
dread.  It  is  employed  here  merely  jo¬ 
cosely,  not  with  a  view  of  continuing 
it,  should  the  suggestions  now  offered 
obtain  thesanction  of  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  1  have  meditated  on  a  novel  plan 
for  exhibiting  models,  pictures  to  be 
elucidated  by  lectures.  This  plan  would 
combine  something  of  the  principles  of 


the  Cosmorama,  Diorama,  Panorama, 
and  Eidophusicon ;  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  a  very  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  might  be  formed  of  Celtic  or 
Druidical  Antiquities,  whereby  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  might  be  united, 
and  where  “  fools  who  came  to  scoff,” 
would  stay  and  muse. 

.1  ohn  Britton. 


Mr.  Urban,  Kellington ,  Sept.  28. 

Ablution,  bath  ing,  or  some 

way  or  other  cleansing  chiefly 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  are  cus¬ 
toms  which  have  been  established 
amongst  all  nations.  Pagan  as  well  as 
the  more  civilized,  from  the  most  early 
periods  of  the  world.  As  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world  used 
only  sandals,  their  feet  in  travelling 
were  frequently  covered  with  clay  or 
dust:  for  this  reason  the  first  office  of 
hospitality  performed  to  those  invited 
into  their  houses,  was  to  present  them 
water  to  wash  their  feet.  The  Pa¬ 
triarchs  never  neglected  this  polite¬ 
ness.  Washing  was  always  considered 
as  a  preparatory  rite  both  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Roman  sacrifices.  The  same 
practice  also  prevailed  upon  more  trifl¬ 
ing  occasions.  Hector  tells  us  that  he 
was  afraid  to  make  so  much  as  a  liba¬ 
tion  to  Jupiter  before  he  had  washed. 

Xqjcri  a,vL7TToi<nv  A io  Xtifiw  alGorra  olvov 
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We  have  also  in  Virgil, 

“Occupat  .ZEneas  aditum,  corpusque  recenti 
Spargit  aqu&.” 

Even  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  ablu¬ 
tion  seems  also  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  washing  away  of  all  human  ills. 


QxXa'rcra,  xXv^si  7ra  vtcc  t  ccvfyuirm 
KdX.ee. 


Though  this  washing,  however,  ac¬ 
companied  many  of  the  Jewish  rites, 
and  indeed  was  required  after  contract¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  uncleanness  by  all  na¬ 
tions,  from  the  very  remotest  period  of 
time  :  yet  wre  find  no  account  of  bap¬ 
tism  as  a  distinct  religious  rite  before 
the  mission  of  John,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  who  was  called  the  Baptist  on 
account  of  his  being  commanded  by 
God  to  baptize  with  water  all  who 
should  hearken  to  his  invitation  to  re¬ 
pent. — About  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  they  began  to  build  baptiste¬ 
ries}  but  these  at  first  were  not  con¬ 
nected  with  churches,  neither  were 

they 
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they  adjacent  to  them,  till  about  the 
year  49(i.  They  were  large  and  capa¬ 
cious  baths.  Tney  were  in  fashion  in 
Italy  during  a  period  of  nearly  500 
years.  They  were  originally  marked 
with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
John  Baptist,  I.  B.  or  John  the  fore¬ 
runner,  IftAN.  riPOA.  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  true  origin  of  baptismal  in¬ 
scriptions,  such  as  that  noticed  in 
page  392.  In  the  baptism  of  infants 
it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  admi¬ 
nistrators  to  go  into  the  water,  and 
therefore  they  contrived  cisterns,  which 
they  called  fonts  (derived  from  the  La- 
tin  fons ),  into  which  the  children  were 
dipped.  The  oldest  font  remaining  in 
this  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Bridekirk  near  Cockermouth,  in  Cum¬ 
berland*.  Antiquaries  pronounce  it  to 
be  of  Danish  origin.  It  is  a  large 
open  vessel  of  greenish  stone.  Some 
characters  round  it  are  chiefly  Runic, 
but  a  few  are  purely  Saxon.  Its  date 
is  some  time  about  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  Danes  first  received  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Religion.  Omicron. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  12. 

ITHOUT  doubt  there  are  many 
of  the  beneficed  Clergy  silently 
submitting  to  serious  deprivations  from 
the  causes  mentioned  by  Verax  in  his 
excellent  Letter  in  p.  399;  and  it  would 
be  an  important  relief,  if  any  means 
could  be  adopted  to  restore  their  pro¬ 
perty,  thus  improperly  withheld.  But 
as  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  put  the 
scheme  there  proposed  into  execution, 
though  suggested,  as  Verax  informs  us, 
some  time  ago;  it  appears  that  litiga¬ 
tion  does  not  suit  the  feelings  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  sufferers,  though  to 
be  supported  without  any  great  personal 
sacrifice. 

Yet  let  us  trust,  though  the  proposed 
scheme  of  Verax  may  not  be  supported, 
that  the  evils  so  truly  stated,  and  so 
justly  complained  of,  will  not  remain 
hopeless  and  without  remedy ;  but 
through  the  means  of  your  valuable 
Magazine  other  plans  may  be  proposed, 
from  which  the  relief  to  be  desired  may 
be  obtained.  •  Among  these  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  offer  a  hint,  which  I  leave  to 
your  judgment  whether  it  merits  a 
place  in  your  pages. 

The  alliance  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  is  so  closely  united  in 

*  See  Archseologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  xiv.  113. 
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this  our  Country,  and  the  blessings  de¬ 
rived  from  this  alliance  so  sensibly  and 
publicly  felt  and  acknowledged,'  that 
the  Church  has  a  strong  claim  upon 
the  Legislature  for  assistance  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  perpetuating  the  provisions 
for  the  support  of  her  ministers. 

The  Legislature  have  already  insti¬ 
tuted  a  Commission  for  investigating 
and  correcting  abuses  in  the  School 
Charities  in  this  Kingdom,  which  in 
many  instances  have  been  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  effects,  and  has 
removed  abuses,  which  would  have 
been  perpetuated  without  such  inter¬ 
ference.  IIow  far  a  similar  proceed¬ 
ing  is  applicable  to  the  complaints 
now  under  consideration,  deserves  some 
attention. 

At  present  a  terrier  of  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  &c.  of  each  individual  Be¬ 
nefice  is  usually  called  for  and  returned 
at  the  primary  Visitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  ;  and  in  these  returns 
mention  is  usually  made  of  the  en¬ 
croachments  and  deprivations  which 
may  have  occurred,  but  the  Bishop  has 
no  power  to  interfere  in  such  cases  as 
are  here  contemplated.  Let  the  Legis¬ 
lature  then  take  this  subject  under 
their  care,  and  appoint  commissions  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  respective 
grievances  in  each  diocese;  and  let 
such  cases,  as  after  due  enquiry  and 
impartial  consideration,  merit  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Legislature,  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  shall 
order  such  proceedings  as  the  case  may 
require,  or  issue  a  commission,  with 
the  same  powders  as  that  for  investigat¬ 
ing  abuses  in  School  Charities.  The 
business  to  be  proceeded  upon  sum¬ 
marily,  and  with  the  least  delay  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  result  to  be  final. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
powers  originally  given  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  investigating  the  Cha¬ 
rities  for  educating  the  Boor,  to  all 
other  charities,  on  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  donations  they  met  with  in  the 
wills  of  founders  and  benefactors  of 
Schools;  many  of  which  were  con¬ 
tributed  at  various  times,  and  under 
several  forms,  as  additional  provisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  beneficed 
Clergy.  And  many  instances  may  be 
pointed  out  where  the  Clergy  are  at 
this  moment  silently  submrtting  to 
great  and  unjust  deprivations  from  the 
erroneous  construction  of  wills  by 
some  trustees,  and  the  6elf- interested 

and 
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and  wilful  misconstruction  of  them  by 
others  ;  now  these  individuals  have  a 
prospect  of  some  legal  decision  being 
made  in  their  cases,  when  these  Com¬ 
missioners  may  happen  to  come  into 
their  districts.  But  as  the  progress  of 
these  Commissioners  is,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  duties,  very  slow,  it  doe9 
not  fully  meet  the  necessities  of  their 
case. 

The  Legislature  having  thus  adopt¬ 
ed  a  proceeding,  which  must  eventu¬ 
ally  prove  a  great  though  partial  re¬ 
lief  in  the  cases  under  our  considera¬ 
tion,  surely  this  proceeding  might  be 
improved,  by  extending  their  aid  to 
all  cases  whatever,  that  on  the  mature 
deliberation  of  the  commission  in 
each  diocese,  shall  be  presented  as 
meriting  their  attention  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Were  some  effective  plan  of 
this  kind  adopted,  the  just  complaints 
of  the  beneficed  Clergy  would  soon 
be  removed,  and  the  relief  obtained 
without  calling  forth  those  hostile 
feelings,  which  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  litigation ;  and  by  the  same  scheme 
those  frivolous  complaints  which  are 
sometimes  brought  into  our  Courts 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  af¬ 
fording  too  much  ground  for  the  taunts 
and  sarcasms  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Establishment,  would  meet  with  due 
consideration,  and  be  prudently  kept 
from  public  notice.  Pacificus. 


Goodwin’s  Guile  ; 
or,  The  Nuns  of  Berkley. 

A  Legendary  Tale,  written  in  1770. 

HE  following  Tale  is  founded  on 
a  tradition  that  the  Nunnery  of 
Berkeley,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  by  the  villain¬ 
ous  contrivance  of  Goodwin,  Earl  of 
Kent,  who  procured  several  of  the 
Nuns,  and  even  the  Abbess  herself,  to 
be  debauched. 

*  ^  i 

Part  I. 

Near  where  fierce  Severn  darts  her  flood 
Thro’  Berkley’s  wide  domain. 

An  ancient  Monastery  stood- 
In  powerful  Edward’s  reign. 

Devotion  there  her  standard  rais’d 
In  pious  virgin’s  breast; 

For  God  alone  each  virgin  prais’d, 

And  each  his  power  confess’d. 

Gent.  Mao-.  December ,  1825. 
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the  Nuns  of  Berkley. 

No  guilty  warmths,  no  worldly  cares, 
Their  spotless  souls  annoy’d; 

In  holy  acts  and  humble  prayers 
Their  every  hour  employ’d. 

Rich  in  endowments,  rich  in  grace, 

W  ithin  these  walls  immur’d, 

Their  anxious  hopes  on  Heav’n  they 
place. 

By  sacred  vows  secur’d. 

O’er  pleasing  scenes  of  future  joys 
Their  minds  enraptur’d  rove  ; 

Their  hate,  life’s  idle  trifling  toys, 

And  God  alone  their  love. 

In  Contemplation’s  calm  retreat 
They  pass  the  silent  hours. 

Nor  dread  the  cruel  frowns  of  Fate 
In  their  sequester’d  bowers. 

No  passions  their  pure  hearts  corrode. 
No  fears  alarm  the  breast; 
Contentment  cheers  the  dark  abode. 
And  calms  the  soul  to  rest. 

Tl  lese  Goodwin  saw,  a  wily  wight. 
Sworn  foe  to  peace  and  truth  ; 
Goodwin,  who  plac’d  supreme  delight 
In  lawless  lusts  of  youth. 

He  saw,  and  lo !  his  bosom  feels 
Ambitious  flames  revive, — 

That  bosom  which  no  wish  conceals, 
’Gainst  which  no  passions  strive  1  - 

But  all  alike  might  dwell  secure 
Within  his  ardent  breast ; 

Nor  would  he  e’er  attempt  to  cure. 

Or  sooth  them  into  rest. 

He  envies  them  the  hallow’d  dome. 
Arch’d  cloisters,  grated  cells, — 

H  is  soul,  pale  Envy’s  constant  home. 
Where  virtue  never  dwells. 

“  All  these,’’  he  cries,  “  shall  sure  be 
Hither  shall  Lust  resort,’’  [mine,. 
Ambition  plans  the  black  design 
With  craft  and  malice  fraught. 

A  comely  youth  was  seen  to  move 
In  Goodwin’s  glittering  train  ; 

A  youth  by  Nature  form’d  for  love, 
And  not  to  love  in  vain. 

His  auburn  hair  adown  his  neck 
In  wanton  ringlets  flow’d, 

And  ever  and  anon  his  cheek 
With  speaking  blushes  glow’d. 

Him  thus  the  cunning  Earl  address’d  : 

“  Young  Warrior,  come  with  me, — ■ 
O  come  with  me  and  he  my  guest. 

For  I  thy  friend  will  be. 

“Your  manners,  looks,  I’ve  notic’d 
long; 

I’ve  mark’d  your  polish’d  air. 

And  none  my  gaudy  train  among 
Like  thee  deserve  my  care.” 

“  Thanks, 
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“ Thanks,  noble  lord!  yet  thanks,  I 
ween. 

Too  poor  for  praise  so  high, — 

Too  greatly  favouring  thou  hast  been. 
Too  undeserving  1.’’ 

Scarce  had  the  gentle  youth  replied, 
When  Goodwin  seiz’d  his  arm. 

And  in  sweet  converse  side  by  side, 
They  sought  a  neighb’ring  farm. 

Here  undisturb’d  they  quaff  the  bowl. 
And  revel  unconfin’d; 

Here  freely  speak  without  controul. 
And  ope  the  secret  mind. 

The  Earl  unlocks  his  every  thought, 

His  every  wish  avows  : 

“  Dear  youth,”  he  cries,  “I’ve  bravely 
fought, 

And  conquest  wreathes  my  brows. 

“  But  yet  there  dwell  within  my  breast 
Some  passions  hard  to  tame  ; 
Ambition  towers  above  the  rest. 

And  chief  directs  my  aim. 

“  Say,  what  is  honour  ?  wThat  renown* 
The  victor’s  glorious  meed  ? 

If  lurking  ’neath  his  laurel  crown. 

Not  every  wish  succeed? 

“  ’Tis  you,  dear  youth,  and  you  alone* 
Relief  can  best  impart, — 

Relief  I  ask, — O  grant  the  boon. 

And  ease  my  panting  heart!” 

“Know,  then,  where  Berkley’s  turrets 
Above  the  neighb’ring  dale,  [rise 
A  Nunnery  stands,  where  echoing  sighs 
Burst  thro’  the  virgin  veil. 

“  Secluded  with  too  vigilant  care. 

Love’s  converse  sweet  denied, 

There  many  a  blooming  tender  fair 
Is  ever  doom’d  t’abide. 

“Was  woman  then  by  Heav’n  design’d 
Those  solemn  paths  to  tread, 

Amid  the  mould’ring  walls  confin’d, 
Those  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 

“  Ah,  no  !  far  other  blissful  scenes. 

Far  other  joys,  I  trow. 

Be  given, — and  let  us  find  the  means, 

O  let  us  thither  go.’’ 

Heceas’d, — and, lo!  they  musing  stray’d 
Together  ’long  the  road. 

Till  not  far  distant  they  survey’d 
The  pious,  blest  abode. 

Earl  Goodwin  now  renews  his  speech  : 

“  Behold  yon  tower,’’  quoth  he, 
“Spotless  the  saints  within,  yet  each 
Must  yield  her  charms  to  thee. 

“  Let  us  put  off  our  trim  array, 

And  don  these  pilgrim  weeds, 

Then  quickly  thither  wind  our  way 
Across  the  flowery  meads.’* 


,  the  Nuns  of  Berkley.  [Dec. 

Elville,  soft-smiling,  bows  assent. 
Approves  each  horrid  ill ; 

The  caitiff  plotted  as  they  went. 

With  all  his  art  and  skill. 

Too  soon  they  reach  the  Nunnery  wall, 
Too  soon  their  wiles  prepare  ; 

And  far  too  soon  those  xviles  enthral 
Th’  unthinking  hapless  fair. 

The  Moon  -  beams’  gleaming  silvery 
pale. 

Proclaim  the  midnight  hour. 

While  Sleep  extends  along  the  vale 
His  care-dissolving  power. 

Hark !  where  yon  darkening  ivy  twines. 
Bursts  the  soul-rending  groan, — 

Lo  !  there  the  pensive  youth  reclines, 
Under  his  head  a  stone. 

He  groans,  he  pines,  complains,  and 
For  thus  Earl  Goodwin  bade;  [sighs. 
Despondence  seems  to  cloud  his  eyes. 
And  every  beauty  fade. 

Soft  Pity  hears, — ah!  sad  to  tell. 

These  wails  disturb  her  rest, — 

And,  ah  !  too  soon  she  leaves  her  cell 
To  succour  the  distrest. 

The  Abbess  opes  the  wicket-grate  ; 

“  O  whence  these  sad,  sad  cries  ? 

O  stranger,  tell  1  what  cruel  fate? 
What  wretch  in  anguish  dies  ?” 

“  Lady,  your  heart  may  haply  bleed. 
When  deep  distress  you  see ; 

Your  pity  two  poor  pilgrims  need. 

Two  wretched  pilgrims  we. 

Behold  my  brother’s  dolesome  plight. 
Heaving  the  heartfelt  groan  ; 

See  where  he  lies  the  livelong  night. 
Under  his  head  a  stone. 

And  wilt  thou  then  some  comfort  give 
To  pilgrim  thus  forlorn? 

O !  bid  him,  lady,  bid  him  live, — 

Alas  !  he’s  dead  and  gone  !’’ 

The  vile  dissembler  paus’d,  and  sigh’d. 
The  Abbess  turn’d  the  key; 

“  O  !  let  him,  let  him  live,”  she  cried  ; 
“  Ye  Pow’rs  !’’  and  bent  her  knee. 

The  Nuns  awaken’d,  caught  th’ alarm. 
And  trembling tow’rds  them  sped. 
Meanwhile  their  gentle  matron’s  arm 
Supports  his  drooping  head. 

While  Sympathy,  meek  child  of  Grief, 
With  bosom  prone  to  melt. 

Stretch’d  out  her  hand  to  give  relief 
To  pangs — she  only  felt. 

The  youth,  not  cold,  nor  lifeless  yet. 
They  lead  with  cautious  tread  ; 

And  place  him,  still  in  feigned  fit. 
Upon  their  smoothest  bed. 
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Nor  cease  they  here  their  tender  cares. 
Soft  cordials  now  they  give. 

And  offer  up  to  Heav’n  tneir  prayers 
The  pilgrim  still  may  live. 

Thus  did  the  pious,  pitying  train 
Their  tenderest  aid  bestow. 

Till  Morn’s  soft  blush  gave  every  plain 
And  every  hill  to  glow. 

When  thus  the  Earl  again  address’d 
The  heavenly  pensive  fair: 

“  Turn,  gentle  Abbess,  lady  blest. 

And  hear  my  suppliant  prayer. 

“  O  see,  where  yet  the  pallid  hue 
Dwells  on  my  brother’s  cheek. 

And  tho’  the  morn  breaks  fair  to  view, 
The  air  is  cold  and  bleak. 

“  Sure  then  to  move  him  were  unfit. 
Who  still  in  anguish  lies, 

Scarce  from  his  trance  recover’d  yet. 
And  languid  still  his  eyes. 

“  But,  ah  !  my  vow  now  drags  me 
And  I  must  quick  away  ;  [hence. 
Then  let  me  crave  without  offence. 
That  he  may  longer  stay. 

“  And  ere  yon  glorious  rising  Sun 
Thrice  sinks  into  the  main. 

And  thrice  his  daily  course  has  run. 
Will  I  return  again.’’ 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  peaceful  eve. 
And  sweet  the  vernal  show’r. 

Far  sweeter  yet  relief  to  give. 

And  balmy  comfort  pour. 

Soon  as  Earl  Goodwin  ceas’d  to  speak, 
The  Abbess  thus  replied  : 

“  So  long  as  he  continues  weak. 

We’ll  grant  him  here  t’ abide.’’ 

In  accent  soft  as  honied  dew. 

Her  words  pervade  his  ear, 

“  And  none,”  he  cries,  “so  kind  as  you. 
To  us  no  friend  so  dear. 

“  May  Heaven  reward  this  virtuous 
Farewell !  too  long  I  stay.”  [deed. 
And  o’er  the  daisy-painted  mead 
He  lightly  speeds  his  way. 

Part  II. 

Yet  now  the  sequel  to  pursue 
Remains,  and  yet  to  tell 
What  cruel  hap,  what  mischiefs  new. 
These  pitying  Nuns  befel. 

Scarce  had  the  lark  obtain’d  its  height 
And  welcom’d  in  the  day. 

When  up  arose  this  crafty  wight. 

Full  merry,  blithe,  and  gay. 

Again  resum’d  his  cheerful  air. 

His  lips  now  freely  speak  ; 

And  spirits  all  devoid  of  care, 

Sit  mantling  on  his  cheek. 


His  looks,  his  words,  and  manners 
please ; 

They  gaze,  and  think  no  harm. 
Deceiver  vile!  who  could  with  ease 
Thus  captivate  and  charm  1 

How  fruitless  faith  and  virtue  prove! 

And,  ah!  how  weak  their  charms. 
When  all  the  luxury  of  love 
The  heart  to  rapture  warms. 

Thro’  each  soft  breast  that  magic  flies. 
Whence  all  their  sorrows  flow  • 

The  chastest  Nun,  alas  !  complies. 

And  vain  is  every  vow. 

Now  when  two  months  were  past  and 
In  sweetest  dalliance  spent,  [gone. 
Again  the  Earl  returns  alone 
With  barbarous,  base  intent. 

The  Convent  gate  was  open’d  wide 
When  Goodwin  reach’d  the  pile. 
And  in  he  stepp’d  with  hasty  stride. 
And  sought  the  lonely  ile. 

He  calls  aloud,  nor  calls  in  vain. 

His  voice  the  Abbess  hears;  — 

“  Ah !  sure  the  pilgrim’s  come  again  !” 
The  pilgrim  straight  appears. 

“  And  is  my  gentle  Elville  here  ? 

O  Lady,  tell  me  truth, — 

O  tell  me, — lives  my  brother  dear. 
That  lov’d  but  long-lost  youth?” 

“  He  lives,  he  lives !’’  the  Abbess  cries. 
And  she  no  more  could  say. 

Ere  swift  as  feather’d  arrow  flies. 

Came  Elville  brisk  and  gay. 

The  youth,  beneath  the  pilgrim  hood. 
Discern’d  Earl  Goodwin’s  face. 

In  feign’d  surprise  awhile  he  stood. 
Then  rush’d  to  his  embrace. 

The  Nuns  meantime  with  anxious  care 
Produce  an  ample  hoard, 

Tho’  costly  cates  and  viands  rare 
Deck  not  their  modest  board. 

But  what  kind  Nature’s  bounty  gave. 
Their  willing  hands  supply. 

Whose  pitying  hearts  to  those  who 
Relief  could  ne’er  deny.  [crave, 

“Come,  sit  ye  down,  ye  friends  sincere. 
Our  humble  store  divide.” 
“Thanks,  lady,  thanks,  for  this  good 
The  wicked  Earl  replied,  [cheer,’’ 

And  then  amid  the  Nuns  so  mild. 
With  Elville  down  he  sat. 

And  the  dim  shades  of  eve  beguil’d 
In  laugh  and  social  chat. 

’Tis  now  the  vesper  hour  of  prayer. 
And  deeply  tolls  the  bell, — 

With  sudden  start  the  recreant  pair 
Rise  up,  aud  bid  farewell. 
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“  Full  sore  we  grieve  to  part  so  soon. 
Yet  dare  not  longer  stay; 

Thegl  immering  light  of  yon  pale  Moon 
Will  guide  our  tedious  way.’’ 

The  Earl  here  ceasing,  snatch’d  his 
The  youth  prepar’d  to  go  ;  [staff. 
The  social  chat  and  frolic  laugh 
Flit  hence,  and  all  is  woe  ! 

Over  the  hills,  and  thro’  the  dales 
On  cruel  mischief  bent, 

To  Edward  hearing  fictions  tales. 

With  rapid  step  they  went. 

And  when  they  came  unto  the  King, 
Before  his  throne  they  fell  ; 

And,  ah  !  the  tidings  which  they  bring, 
He  deigns  to  hear  them  tell. 

Enrag’d,  the  Monarch  thus  replies: 

“  One  half  their  lands  be  thine. 

If  this  be  true  without  disguise  ; 

The  other  half  be  mine. 

•# 

“  Mcthinks  I  hear  the  solemn  choir 
Their  awful  anthem  raise, — 
Methinks  I  see  them  all  conspire 
To  waft  to  Heav’n  their  praise. 

“  Can  there  beneath  this  pious  mask 
Lie  hid  deceit  and  guile  ? 

To  punish  those  be  mine  the  task. 

Who  sacred  faith  defile.” 

“Nor  difficult  the  task,  I  ween, 

-  These  flagrant  facts  to  prove 
(Replies  the  Earl),  while  yet  remain 
The  marks  of  earthly  love.” 

“To  prove  these  facts,  then  (Edward 
Produce  the  culprit  fair  [cries), 
And  ouick  the  Royal  mandate  flies 
As  lightning  thro’  the  air. 

The  King’s  commands,  tho’  fraught 
The  tender  train  obey  ;  [with  ill. 
They  tread  the  vale  and  climb  the  hill. 
Nor  rest  they  night  or  day. 

Till  faint  before  their  Sovereign’s  feet 
They  lowly  prostrate  fall. 

And  much  their  fearful  bosoms  beat. 

So  deep  involv’d  in  thrall. 

The  Abbess  raised  up  her  veil, 

W  hile  tears  fast  trickling  flow  ; 

The  Abbess  tells  her  artless  tale, 

A  tale  of  bitterest  woe  ! 

She  ceas’d  to  speak, — and  lo  !  a  sigh 
From  Royal  Edward’s  breast 
Stole  soil,  for  great  anxiety 
His  generous  soul  opprest. 

Her  earnest  suit  can  Beauty  plead, 

And  yet  that  suit  be  vain  ? 

We  feel  our  hearts  with  pitv  bleed, 

\V  e  feel  iicr  cverv  pain. 
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“Yet,  yet  awhile  dispel  that  gloom 
Of  sorrow  (Edward  cried)  ; 

Ah!  would  wre  might  revoke  the 
He  wept,  and  turn’d  aside,  [doom  !” 

This  scene  unrnov’d  Earl  Goodwin 
saw, 

“  Revoke  the  doom  !  (cried  he), 
Shall  Mercy  thus  controul  the  law  ? 

Ye  Heavens!  it  must  not  be. 

“  I  dare  assert  my  rightful  claim, — 
Then  give  me  all  that’s  mine; 

And  if  thou  think’st  them  free  from 
Restore  what  else  were  thine,  [blame, 

“  But  if  within  his  Sovereign’s  breast 
One  trifling  doubt  remain, 

Here  Goodwin  stands  with  truth  im¬ 
prest. 

By  truth  that  doubt  t’  explain.” 

Alas !  the  head  that  wears  a  Crown, 
How  many  ills  affright ! 

The  King  too  greatly  fear’d  the  frown 
Of  this  ambitious  wight. 

Nor  dar’d  he  the  bold  claim  deny, 
Tho’ justly  mov’d  to  spare, 

Yet  view’d  with  sympathetic  eye. 

And  sooth’d  the  sorrowing  fair. 

“  Take,  Earl,  one  half  their  forfeit 
Since  thus  was  my  decree ;  [lands. 
And,  lady,  what  my  right  demands 
Will  ]  restore  to  thee. 

■ 

But,  ah  !  those  walls  where  guile  and 
Have  mark’d  a  conscious  stain,  [lust 
Those  walls  shall  moulder  into  dust, 
Tho’  late  a  sacred  fane.” 

The  gentle  Abbess  bow’d  her  head. 
And  every  Nun  retir’d  ; 

And  Goodwin  saw  the  wish  succeed. 
Insatiate  pride  inspir’d. 

Yet  nought  avail’d  the  haughty  Peer, 

I  heir  wealth  and  wide  domain  ; 

For  Justice  check’d  his  mad  career. 
And  Ruin  seiz’d  the  rein. 

Fate  rear’d  the  scourge,  and  Heav'n’s 
command 

borbade  that  scourge  to  spare; 

He  roam’d  an  exile  from  the  land, 

A  victim  to  despair ! 


.  - * - 

M r.  U RBAN,  Exeter ,  Dec.  5. 


endeavoured  to  found  an  hypothesis, 
that  “the  Globe  we  inhabit  is  hol¬ 
low,”  from  the  passage  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  in  Genesis. — 
“  The  earth  was  without  form  and 
void.’  May  we  not,  however,  be  per¬ 
mitted 
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mitted  to  doubt  whether  this  inference 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  these  words  ; 
first,  by  recollecting  that  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  was  not  a  truth  known  at 
the  time  when  Moses  wrote  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Creation  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  term  “void’’  appears  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  external  state 
of  the  earth,  before  vegetation  and 
animated  Nature  began  to  clothe, 
adorn,  and  enliven  its  surface,  and 
thus  to  fill  up  the  chaotic  void  which 
had  been  previously  described. 

If  the  definition  of  this  word  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  meaning  “  unoccu¬ 
pied,  ’’  or  “unsupplied,”  is  correct; 
the  term  will  equally  apply  to  the  sur¬ 
face  as  to  the  interior  of  our  Globe ; 
independent  of  the  circumstance  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to,  that  Moses  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  globular  figure  of 
the  earth  he  was  then  describing. 

Of  what  materials ,  a  diameter  of 
eight  thousand  miles  is  composed,  no 
human  being  can  form  the  least  com¬ 
prehension!  and,  as  respects  the  ^Hea¬ 
vens  above,  and  the  Earth  beneath,” 
the  penetration  of  weak  mortals  is  in¬ 
deed  but  very  limited!  Exoniensis. 

^ 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  3. 

BEG  to  acknowledge  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  reply  of  Mr.  Duke,  in  p.  223, 
in  answer  to  my  letter  in  p.  103,  where¬ 
in  the  facts  I  maintain  are  fully  eluci¬ 
dated  and  established,  that  England 
was  not  conquered  by  William  I.  and 
consequently  that  the  appellation  of 
“  Conqueror ”  is  misapplied.  Of  the 
victory  acquired  over  the  forces  of  the 
undaunted  Harold,  there  cannot  re¬ 
main  a  shadow  of  doubt,  for  the 
reasons  so  opportunely  adduced  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Duke;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
victory,  William  could  have  little  hopes 
of  gaining  the  throne  by  right  of  “  con¬ 
quest  he  therefore  pretended  that  he 
came  to  revenge  the  death  of  Prince 
Alfred,  brother  to  King  Edward  ;  to 
restore  Robert  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  to  his  see:  and  to  obtain  the 
crown  as  his  right,  on  account  of  its 
being  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  be  properly 
said  to  have  obtained  the  crown  by 
“  conquest,’'  since  these  motives  en¬ 
gaged  many  of  the  English  in  his 
favour.  —  See  the  Introduction  to 
Cooper’s  England,  pp.  11,  12. 
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And  as  some  satisfaction  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  disgrace  of  the  “Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings,”  I  request  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  to  Mr.  Andrewes’ 
opinion  in  his  “  History  of  Grert  Bri¬ 
tain.” 

“  While  we  lament  the  fate  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  usurper  Harold,  and  his  brave,  but  un¬ 
disciplined  soldiers,  we  must  not  forget  that, 
by  this  rough  medicine,  England  was  purged 
of  a  detestable  Aristocracy,  composed  of 
noblemen  too  powerful  for  the  King  to  re¬ 
strain  within  the  limits  of  decent  obedience, 
and  always  ready  to  employ  that  power 
against  their  country,  when  interest,  am¬ 
bition,  or  cowardice,  prompted  them.  This 
consideration  (joined  to  that  of  the  vast  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  which  England  gained  in  the 
European  scale,  by  the  Norman  discipline 
being  joined  to  the  native  valour  of  the 
Islanders)  affords  ample  consolation  for  the 
disgrace  at  Hastings,  especially  when  we 
recollect,  that  the  Saxon  race  remounted 
the  English  throne  at  the  end  of  only  four 
reigns.” 

Another  fact  confirms  what  I  have 
advanced.  I  quote  from  Spencer’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Traveller,  fol.  1773,  p.  30l. 

“At  the  Norman  Conquest  this  town  (Berk- 
liamHead,  commonly  called  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  figure  ;  for  the  Conqueror  having 
passed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  march¬ 
ed  towards  this  place  ;  but  Frederick,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  employed  a  great 
number  of  men  to  cut  down  the  trees  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  in  order  to  obstruct  his 
passage,  and  before  he  could  proceed  any 
further,  the  lords  and  other  great  men  of 
the  realm  came  in  a  body,  and  demanded 
from  William  a  confirmation  of  their  an- 
tient  laws.  The  Conqueror,  being  intimidated, 
swore  on  the  Gospels,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
laics  of  Edward  *  the  Cbiifessor,  upon  xehich 
they  submitted  quietly  to  his  government.” 


*  It  is  related  of  William,  that  upon  the 
death  of  “  Edward  the  Confessor,”  he  sent 
to  demand  the  Crown,  and  made  a  descent 
soon  after  upon  the  Sussex  coast,  at  Peven- 
sey  bay,  and  proceeding  thence  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  army  to  Hastings,  there  built  a  strong 
fort.  Qu.  Could  this  have  been  the  one 
now  in  ruins,  and  as  we  are  not  given  the 
slightest  information  by  history  upon  this 
subject,  conjectures  have  been  busy,  in  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  that  Arvirugus  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Romans.  It  seems  not  a  little  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  the  present  spirited  investiga¬ 
tion,  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“  Earl  of  Chichester,”  should  not  have  es¬ 
tablished  some  discoveries  upon  a  surer  ba¬ 
sis  than  mere  conjecture. 


On 
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On  the  subject,  however,  of  Kent 
bearing  the  arms  of  a  rampant  white 
horse,  with  the  motto  “Invicta”  at¬ 
tached,  which  your  Correspondent  does 
not  appear  to  have  directly  noticed,  I 
confess  myself  hardly  satisfied.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  whole  county  bears  the  arms, 
or  only  East  Kent,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  waving  this  question,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  motto  “Invicta” 
must  be  attributed  for  some  motive  or 
other:  and  lor  what,  but  the  reasons 
before  assigned  ?  I  presume  none. 
And  here  1  cannot  but  remark,  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  irrelevant,  upon 
the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  in  particular,  of  all  invaders  of 
this  Island  ;  to  which  cause  we  must 
attribute,  the  greater  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  composed  of  that  race,  as 
they  still  continue  to  this  period;  and 
although  their  favourite  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
“  Heptarchy/’  was  totally  subverted 
and  abolished  by  the  Normans,  still 
the  great  interest  of  the  nation  was  by 
no  means  united,  till  the  period  usu¬ 
ally  known  by  the  title  of  the  “  Saxon 
line  restored.”  It  is  an  indubitable 
fact,  that  both  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
factions  were  entirely  obliterated  and 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  by  this  wisest  of  provisions,  viz. 
the  marriage  of  Henry  I.  with  Ma¬ 
tilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  King 
of  Scotland,  and  niece  of  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 

On  the  spot  where  Harold  fell,  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  a  tra¬ 
dition  very  generally  prevailed,  that  an 
altar  was  erected  ;  and  upon  investi¬ 
gation,  it  was  actually  discovered  to  be 
the  case ;  the  situation  of  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  is  almost  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  Dormitory,  at  Battel  Abbey ; 
from  which  a  considerable  degree  of 
credit,  in  such  cases,  must  be  conceded 
to  tradition,  of  course  making,  by  de¬ 
duction,  reasonable  allowance. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  D  Oxon. 

- ^ - 

Mr.  Ur  ban,  Camberwell,  Oct.  8. 

HE  recent  repairs  of  our  Parish 
Church  afford  me  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  transmitting  you  some  account 
of  a  monument  there,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Jane,  the  wife  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Crimes,  and  afterwards  of  “Sir 
Thomas  Hunt,  of  Lambeth  Dene, 
Knight/’  as  he  describes  himself  in 
his  “last  will  and  testament/’ where¬ 


in  he  desires  to  be  buried  at  Eolkhaui 
in  Norfolk  “in  my  Church,  where  a 
monument  is  there  made  already/’... . 
“  And  the  next  sabbath  day,”  savs  lie, 
“  1  would  have  Mr.  Parson  to  make 
some  good  sermon  to  the  auditory  who 
came  to  Church.” 

Amongst  other  benefactions  to  the 
Parish  of  Camberwell,  he  left  the  sum 
of  2/.  13s.  Ad.  annually  to  be  laid  out 
in  bread  for  the  poor  on  Sundays*. 
He  is  nominated  in  the  Letters  Pa¬ 
tent,  a3  a  Governor  of  “  the  Free 
School  of  Edward  Wilson,  clerk,  in 
Camberwell,”  (which  adjoins  the 
Churchyard, )in  connexion  with  “Tho¬ 
mas  Grimes  of  the  Parish  of  Cam¬ 
berwell  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Km.” 
and  many  others  of  note  in  the  village. 

The  Lady  commemorated  by  the 
monument  alluded  to  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Thomas  Muschamp. 

The  Muschamps,  according  to  Mr. 
Lysons,  came  over  to  England  with 
YVilliam  the  First.  A  powerful  family 
of  this  name  seems  to  have  settled 
northward,  shortly  after  the  Norman 
Invasion  ;  they  bore  “Azure,  three  but¬ 
terflies  Argent, ”  which  arms  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  Camberwell 
branch.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
think  they  have  descended  from  one 
common  stock,  as  the  name  appears  to 
be  Norman,  and  does  not  occur  till  af¬ 
ter  the  arrival  of  William  the  First 
in  Britain.  Robert  de  Muskam  was 
Seneschal  to  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who 
had  considerable  possessions  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  England,  temp.  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Robert,  his  grandson,  seems 
to  have  been  a  benefactor  to  Stanleigh 
Abbey  (co.  Derby),  and  though  by  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  father  and  grand¬ 
father  (to  whom  it  had  been  assigned 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt),  he  held  “  ma- 
nerium  de  Ilkeston,  cum  pertinentiis 
suis’’  in  that  county,  either  he  or  one 
of  the  same  names  must  have  been 
living  in  Durham,  where  he  is  de- 

*  I  know  not  the  terms  of  this  bequest, 
but  if  the  bestowment  of  it  were  not  con¬ 
ditional  on  their  coming  every  Sabbath  day 
to  the  place  where  his  wife  lay,  “  saying  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  praying  to  God  for  the 
King  and  Queen  then  reigning  over  them/' 
as  was  the  case  in  a  similar  testamentary  do¬ 
nation  to  the  poor  at  Folkham,  who  would 
perform  the  same  ceremonies  over  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  grave,  I  must  charge  the  worthy 
knight  with  ingratitude,  paralleled  only  by 
that  of  the  man  who  “  cried  turnips,”  but 
cried  not  when  h’i6  father  died.” 

scribed 
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scribed  as  occupying  lands  “  super 
S.  Cuthbertum”  circa  1150.  Hugh 
his  brother  had  issue  Isabella,  whose 
daughter  Agnes  married  “  Ralph,  Lord 
of  Gresley  and  Selleston.” 

Thomas  Muschamps  married  Maud, 
or  Matilda,  daughter  of  William  de 
Vescy,  and  in  19  Hen.  II.  “  took  part 
with  young  Henry  against  the  Aing 
his  father.”  He  left  issue  Robert,  to 
whom  Henry  the  First  gave  the  ba¬ 
rony  of  Wollover  (Northumberland). 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  appears 
to  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world  ; 
for  Mat.  Paris  calls  him  “  Vir  magni 
nominis  in  partibus  Angliae  Boreali- 
bus and  Camden,  “the  mightiest 
Baron  in  all  these  northern  parts.” 
He  died  in  34  Hen.  Ill.  “circa  fes- 
tum  Sanctse  Margaritae.” 

Robert  de  Muscampe  and  Isabella 
de  la  Ford,  one  of  his  heirs,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  1255.  She  was  his  grand¬ 
child  by  Cecilie  the  wife  of  Odonell 
de  Ford,  and  married  Adam  de  Wage- 
ton.  Besides  this  daughter,  Robert 
had  other  two,  Isabella  married  to 
William  de  Huntcrcombe,  and  Mar- 
garette  the  wife  of  Malisius  Earl  of 
Stratherne. 

Mr.  Bray  has  traced  their  pedigree 
to  Thomas  Muschampe,  to  whose  me¬ 
mory  there  was  an  inscription  in  the 
Church  of  “  Saint  Mary  Magdalene, 
Milk-street;”  and  of  whom,  Weever 
in  his  “  Funerall  Monuments,”  says, 
he  “  was  Sherifle  of  this  Citie  (Lon¬ 
don)  in  the  year  1463.” 

The  Magna  Brit,  et  Hib.  says  of 
the  Camberwell  family,  they  “  were 
ranked  among  the  Barons  called  to 
Parliament  from  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  I.  to  that  ol  King  Henry  III.” 
Although  Mr.  Lysons  says  that  a 
Branch  of  the  Family  had  been  long 
settled  at  Peckham,  I  think  that  Tho¬ 
mas  Muschamp,  whom  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  as  the  father  of  the  lady  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  monument,  is  the 
first  on  record,  who  is  described  as  be¬ 
longing  to  that  place,  though  his  fa¬ 
ther  William  wras  resident  at  Camber- 
tv  ell. 

A  moiety  of  “  Cambenvell ”  manor 
was  conveyed  to  Thomas  Muschamp 
by  Edward  Scott  in  1564.  From  him 
it  passed  to  his  daughter,  who,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  married  Sir  I  hos. 
Grimes.  Ralph  Muschamp  held  the 
other  moiety  in  1588,  and  ibis  grand¬ 
son  died  seised  of  it  in  1632.  Mary 
his  daughter  married  Edw’ard  Evers- 


field,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thos.  Bond. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thos.  Gr  imes, 
and  either  by  his  means,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase,  became  possessed  of  the  other 
half. 

William,  the  father  of  this  Thomas 
Muschamp,  held  a  moiety  of  Bretyng- 
hurst  manor  (Peckham)  in  1539-  From 
him  it  passed  to  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great  grandson  in  succession.  Mary, 
sister  of  the  last-named,  married  Ed¬ 
ward  Eversfield,  who  in  1672  sold  it 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bond. 

The  North  aile  in  Camberwell 
Church  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Muschamps,  and  is  still  claimed  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Peckham  estate.  An 
inscription,  soliciting  your  prayers  for 
the  good  estate  of  William  Muschamp 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  once  ornamented 
its  East  window  :  a  similar  one  occu¬ 
pied  one  of  its  North  windows,  and 
there  yet  remain  two  or  three  me¬ 
morials  for  members  of  the  family 
there. 

The  monument  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  was,  until  recently,  partly  hid¬ 
den  by  the  gallery;  but  in  the  late  re¬ 
pairs,  a  place  above  it  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  its  reception.  It  is  situ¬ 
ate  near  the  North-east  corner  of  the 
Church,  and  consists  of  a  niche  con¬ 
taining  the  effigies  of  Jane  the  daagh- 
ter  of  Thomas  Muschamp,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Flunt,  kneeling  at  a  fald 
stool.  The  pilasters  on  either  side  are 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  “  emblems  of  mortality,” 
gilt  and  coloured  ;  the  hands  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  the  base  of  the  stool  are  gone, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  other 
“  impressionsof  Time,”  the  monument 
is  in  a  perfect  state. 

Over  it  are  the  arms  of  Hunt.  Per 
pale  Argent  and  Sable,  a  saltire  coun- 
terchanged  ;  on  a  canton  of  the  second, 
a  lion  passant  gardantof  the  first;  and 
below,  is  a  shield  of  lozenge  form,  pro¬ 
bably  once  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  Muschamp. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

“  Lo  !  Muscha’s  stock  a  fruitful  braunche 
did  bri’ge 

Adorned  with  vertves  fit  for  lad’s  bright 
Sir  Thomas  Hunt  o’  may  dayes  pleasant 
springe 

Posest  y’  Frwe  y’  was  his  soules’  delight — 

And  daughters  three 

With  welth  and  vertues  me’t  for  their  degre’ 
Whe’  twis  vn  yeares  vi  months  x  days 
were  spent 

In  wedlock’s  bond,  and  loyall  love’s  delight 

Novem’r 
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Novcm’r  twelfth  day  then  she  was  content 
This  world  to  leave,  and  give  to  God  his 
right 

Hir  GO  three  vears  full,  complete  and  ended, 
Hir  soule  to  God,  to  ear’  hir  corp’  comended. 
1604.” 


Yours,  &c. 


D.  A.  Briton. 


Mr.  Urban,  Scale-lane  Hull, 

lJl’C.  17. 

HAVING  lately  met  with  an  an¬ 
cient  document,  which,  though 
of  a  private  nature,  seems  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  state  of  society  and 
general  history  of  the  Feudal  times,  I 
trust  a  brief  notice  of  its  contents  will 
be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  instrument  is  dated  in  the  year 
1239,  and  purports  to  be  a  convention 
made  between  Peter  de  Melsa  and  Ni¬ 
cholas  de  Burton  ;  first,  Peter  demises 
to  farm  seven  oxgangs  of  land  in  the 
town  and  territory  of  Hingerthorp  (in 
Yorkshire),  with  the  services  of  the  men 
holding  the  same  land,  to  Nicholas  and 
his  heiis,  and  to  such  persons  as  lie 
shall  think  proper  to  assign  them,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Lord  Archbishop  and  his 
Bailiffs,  and  religious  persons,  for  a 
term  of  18  years;  for  which  Nicholas 
pays  3()§  marks  sterling,  and  agrees  to 
pay  a  yearly  rent  of  12 d.  and  also  to 
perform  so  much  service  as  pertains  to 
seven  oxgangs  of  land  in  the  said 
town,  where  twenty  ploughlands  make 
one  Knight' s fee  * .  Coke,  2  Inst.  59b, 
informs  us  that  a  Knight’s  fee  always 
contains  twelve  plowlands :  but  from 
the  above  we  find  that  in  Hingerthorp 
at  least,  if  not  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  quantity  of  land  consti¬ 
tuting  a  Knight’s  fee  varied  as  far  as 
twenty  plowlands. 

Our  “  Convention  next  provides  for 
the  manner  in  which  Nicholas  was  to 
treat  the  villeins  attached  to  the  land 
during  the  18  years  in  which  he  was 
to  be  their  Lord.  The  words  of  the 
original  may  be  translated  thus:  — 
“  And  be  it  remembered  that  when 
the  aforesaid  Nicholas  may  wish  to 
levy  an  aid  on  the  villeins  of  the  said 
Peter,  he  shall  exact  it  with  such  mo¬ 
deration  that  they  lose  not  the  furni¬ 
ture  (or  ‘countenance,’  as  the  word 
was  anciently  rendered)  of  their  houses 
or  their  implements  of  husbandry  ;  nor 

*  “  Faciendo  forinsecu’  s’vitiu’  q’ntum 
p’tinet  ad  septem  bovatas  t’re  in  eadetn  vil¬ 
la  uude  viginti  carrucate  t’re  faciunt  feo¬ 
dum  uni’  militis.” 


shall  he  amerce  them  for  any  crime +.” 
Had  Nicholas  been  allowed  to  squeeze 
the  sponge  at  his  own  discretion,  not 
a  drop  would  have  been  left  for  Peter 
at  the  end  of  the  18  years.  “Conti- 
mentum,”  (see  note)  is  doubtless  the 
same  word  as  contencmcntum,  and 
although  the  latter  is  usually  applied 
to  the  property  of  a  freeholder,  yet  the 
“  Wayniatura  terrarum  ”  shews  that 
these  “Homines”  were  Villeins. 

Yours,  &c.  G  — 


n  . 


Mr.  Urban,  Lothbury,  Dec.  11. 
IT  is  now  some  months  since  (see 
1  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1824,  p.  3Q 1 ) 
that  1  solicited  your  attention  to  a  re¬ 
markable  epoch  in  the  History  of  this 
great  City;  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  Library  in  its  Guildhall.  On  en¬ 
quiry  I  find  that  my  expectations  have 
not  yet  been  realized,  and  that  my 
wishes  have  only  been  met  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  number  of  its  donors.  I 
am  happy,  however,  to  find  that  the 
Committee,  appointed  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration,  are  indefatigably  employed,  and 
have,  as  far  as  the  means  have  been 
entrusted  to  them,  laid  the  foundation 
not  only  of  a  useful,  but  splendid  Li¬ 
brary.  I  have  already  given  you  my 
own  sentiments,  and  expressed  my 
hearty  wishes  for  a  full  consumma¬ 
tion  of  them;  and  I  still  entertain  a 
confident  expectation  that  no  one  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  its 
stores,  by  any  documents  connected 
with  its  History,  will  withhold  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  so,  and  thereby  en¬ 
rolling  their  own  names  as  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  greatest  monument  of 
its  fame,  for  such  hereafter  it  will  as¬ 
suredly  be.  That  the  foundation  of 
such  a  monument  should  have  been  so 
long  delayed,  is,  and  always  must  be,  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  regret ;  but  now 
it  is  begun,  let  every  one,  who  has  the 
opportunity,  assist  with  a  willing  and 
an  helping  hand.  I  know  not  that 
any  thing  will  contribute  more  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  knowledge  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  than  to  record  periodically  the 
donors  and  donations  of  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Library.  J.  B. 

L  “  Et  notand’  q’d  cum  p’d’tus  Nich’s 
auxiliu’  de  hom’ib’  d’ti  Pet’  cap’e  voluerit. 
tali  mod’amine  capiat  q’d  non  amittant  con- 
timentu’  hospicior’  suor’  nec  Wayniaturam 
t’rar’  suar’.  n’  p’  aliquo  delicto  aliquod  mer- 
ciaiuentu’  alit’  ab  eis  capiet.” 
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t) 1 .  The  Progresses,  Processions,  and  magni¬ 
ficent  Festivities  of  King  James  the  First, 
his  Royal  Consort ,  Family ,  and  Court. 
Collected  from  Original  Manuscripts, 
scarce  Pamphlets,  Corporation  Records, 
Parochial  Registers,  die.  comprising  the 
splendid  Masques  exhibited  at  Court ,  the 
Triumphal  Pageants  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  numerous  Origiiml  Letters,  and  an¬ 
notated  Lists  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
Baronets,  and  Knights  Bachelors,  icho  re¬ 
ceived  those  Honours  during  the  Reign  of 
King  James.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  His¬ 
torical,  Topographical,  Biographical ,  aiul 
Bibliographical.  By  John  N  ichols,  F.S.A. 
Lond.  Ediub.  and  Perth.  4 to.  Nichols 
and  Son. 

r|^HE  Eight  Parts  of  this  enter- 
JL  taining  Collection  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Publick,  conclude  the 
First  Volume,  and  contain  300  pages 
of  the  Second;  and  we  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  most  to  admire  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  Veteran  Editor,  or  the 
multifarious  interest  of  the  articles  he 
has  collected.  In  particular  we  allude 
to  the  large  assemblage  of  early  Tracts, 
which  are  reprinted  from  originals  of 
the  greatest  and  most  costly  rarity, — 
curiosities  “  not  to  be  separately  ob¬ 
tained  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  at 
an  enormous  expense.’’  Amongst 
them,  we  are  told,  will  be  included 
more  than  thirty  Masques,  and  as 
many  of  those  curious  productions 
called  “  London  Pageants,”  as  the 
Editor  has  been  able  to  procure.  Nor 
are  the  intervening  matters  mere  dry 
history,  or  dull  record;  the  Royal  and 
Noble  correspondence,  introduced  in 
strict  chronological  succession,  affords 
a  living  picture  of  the  Court,  its  pur¬ 
suits,  and  its  amusements.  There  is 
no  deficiency  of  sensible  remark,  enli¬ 
vening  wit,  or  sarcastic  scandal. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  Progresses 
of  James  the  First  may  rank  with 
Lodge’s  Illustrations  (from  which  they 
have  largely  borrowed),  the  Paston 
Papers,  or  the  universally-admired  Me¬ 
moirs  of  John  Evelyn  ;  with  this  ma¬ 
terial  distinction,  that,  whereas  works 
of  that  description  have  been  generally 
the  production  of  some  one  family  re¬ 
cord-room,  we  are  here  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  complete  body  of  Court  His¬ 
tory, — an  assemblage  from  all  attain- 
Gent.  Mao.  December ,  1825. 
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able  sources,  and  a  selection  of  all  that 
is  apposite  and  to  the  purpose. 

From  the  letters  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  especially,  much  entertainment 
may  be  expected.  Of  that  gentleman’s 
history  little  is  known  ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  always  held  some  office  under 
Government,  and  to  have  resided  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Court,  if 
not  within  the  Palace  of  Whitehall. 
His  great  friend  and  patron  was  Sir 
Ralph  Winvvood,  Secretary  of  State; 
and  his  constant  correspondent  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  beginning  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  continuing  during 
the  whole  reign  of  James,  and  not  ceas¬ 
ing  till  far  in  that  of  Charles,  was  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  successively  A  mbassa- 
dor  at  Venice  and  to  th^States,  and  after¬ 
wards  likewise  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Viscount  Doncaster.  The  pen  of  the 
communicative  Chamberlain  is  as  re¬ 
markable  for  its  intelligence  and  viva¬ 
city  as  for  its  unwearied  constancy.  So 
uninterrupted  a  series  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  two  individuals,  in  any 
rank  in  life,  does  not  frequently  take 
place.  In  the  absence  of  the  yet  un¬ 
invented  newspaper,  an  Ambassador 
in  a  foreign  Court  must  have  found 
such  a  correspondent  invaluable. 

While  Sir  Ralph  Win  wood  was  re¬ 
sident  at  the  States,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  constantly  addressed  him,  as  he  did 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  ;  and  those  dis¬ 
patches  are  undoubtedly  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  papers  printed  in  Win  wood’s 
Memorials.  But  this  correspondence 
ceasing  on  Sir  Ralph’s  return,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  became  doubly  attentive 
to  his  other  friend,  who  preserved  his 
communications  with  due  care,  and 
the  originals  are  deposited  in  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Library.  “  The  indefatigable  Dr. 
Birch,”  as  he  has  frequently  been  styled, 
transcribed  them  with  a  view  to  publi¬ 
cation  ;  but  this  being,  on  his  death, 
one  of  his  unexecuted  projects,  his 
transcript  in  two  quarto  volumes  re¬ 
mains  still  unpublished  with  his  other 
collections  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  from  this  original  source  that  Mr. 
Nichols  promises  to  derive  some  of  his 
most  curious  and  interesting  materials. 
With  respect  to  his  mode  of  selec¬ 
tion,  the  domestic  news,  the  solemni¬ 
ties. 
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lies,  the  festivities,  and  the  “  secret 
history*’  of  the  Court  and  of  No¬ 
ble  families,  cannot  fail  to  prove  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  taste  than 
state  affairs  or  conjectures  on  foreign 
politics. 

But  whilst  endeavouring  to  point  out 
some  of  the  attractions  which  this 
collection  holds  forth,  whilst  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  correct  notions  of  antient 
manners  which  it  inspires,  and  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  customs  of  olden 
time,  the  personal  history  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  many  a  noble  family,  their 
elevation  to  rank,  and  the  reasons  for 
that  elevation;  the  valuable  notes  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  These  are  the  result  of  an  Oc¬ 
togenarian  life  of  attentive  research  ; 
without  them  the  Work  had  lost  more 
than  half  its  interest,  and  so  copious 
and  various  are  they,  that  no  person 
but  the  Editor,  we  may  presume  to 
affirm,  could  have  produced  an  equal 
store  of  satisfactory  information. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
shall  in  turn  examine  each  curious  and 
entertaining  fasciculus.  Prefixed  to  the 
first  Volume,  the  reprint  of  a  scarce 
Poetical  Pamphlet,  bearing  the  quaint 
title  of  Sorkowe’s  Joy,  forms  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  Reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cantabrigian  effusions  on  the 
death  of  the  former  Monarch,  and  the 
accession  of  the  latter.  We  have  here 
the  weeping  of  England  for  her  Virgin 
Oueen  assimilated  to  an  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  because  in  James’s  reign  it 
was  to  end  in  fertility  of  blessings ;  the 
arts  are  all  attired  in  black  (p.  2);  the 
planets  trand  all  things  march  in  fu¬ 
neral  equipage;’’  but  the  end  of  all  this 
dolour  is,  that  “Eliza  to  Elysian  fields 
is  gone,’’  and  nevertheless, 

(!  A  wonder  ’tis  our  sun  is  set,  and  yet  there 
is  no  night, 

Darke  storms  were  feared  around  about,  and 
yet  all  over  bright, 

Blest  God  !  when  we  for  feare  scarce  look’t 
to  have  seen  Peace’s  moon  shine, 

Thou  sent’st  from  North,  past  all  our  hopes, 
King  James  his  glorious  sunshine  !” 

P.4. 

To  excel  in  pedantry  was  in  this  age 
esteemed  the  “  monumentum  cere  pe- 
rennius.’’  One  Poem  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  sufficient;  but  in  a  Picture- 
gallery  like  the  present,  displaying  the 
mannerisms  of  an  aera,  a  specimen  is 
desirable. 

The  Work  properly  begins  with  the 


“  Accession  ”  of  the  new  Monarch. 
More  than  one  Proclamation  nsed  on 
that  occasion  is  introduced,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  is  formed  of  accounts  of  the 
proclamation  ceremony  at  different 
towns,  at  London,  York,  Bristol,  Win¬ 
chester,  Leicester,  Norwich,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Hull,  and  other  places,  and  to 
the  army  at  Flushing. 

In  p.  33  we  have  an  original  Letter 
of  the  King’s,  from  the  Oath  Book  of 
Berwick.  It  is  in  answer  to  a  congra¬ 
tulatory  address  of  the  Town,  announc¬ 
ing  their  having  proclaimed  him  King. 
He  assures  the  worthy  Burgesses,  in 
very  broad  Scotch,  “  alwaies  to  fl’ynd 
us  a  gratious  and  lovinge  Prince,  quha 
salbe  carefull  to  maynteyne  yr  wonted 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  to  see  that 
the  same  be  no  wayes  brangillit,  or 
otherwayes  preiudgit.’’ 

James  had  been  long  in  expectancy 
of  the  (Town,  and  when  he  sent  Sir 
Roger  Aston,  as  his  Messenger  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth, 

“  Sir  Roger  was  always  placed  in  the 
lobby,  the  hangings  being  turned  so,  that 
he  might  see  the  Queen  dancing  to  a  little 
fiddle ;  which  was  to  no  other  end  than 
that  he  should  tell  his  Master,  by  her 
youthful  disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to 
come  to  the  Crown  that  he  so  much  thirst¬ 
ed  after.”  P.34. 

Elizabeth’s  dancing  at  seventy  has 
been  attributed  to  vanity ;  but  she 
knew  well,  that  there  were  swarms 
born  in  the  noontide  beam,  who  would 
go  to  salute  the  rising  sun  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  every  demonstration  of  health  and 
vigour  on  her  part  was  politic. 

But  the  most  admirable  specimen 
of  court-craft,  was  an  ingenious  lan¬ 
tern,  transmitted  to  James  by  Sir  John 
Harington,  and  fabricated  in  order  to 
typify  “  that  the  lamp  of  life  grew  dim 
in  the  frame  of  Elizabeth  ;”  that  James 
was  to  succeed  ;  and  that  the  donor 
preferred  a  prayer,  begging  that  the 
royal  donee  would  remember  him. 
Sir  John,  “  when  he  came  to  his 
kingdom.’’ 

This  curious  lantern  is  described  in 
manner  following,  as  “  A  New  Year’s 
Guift  at  Christmass  conveyed  by  Cap- 
taine  William  Hunter,”  l602: 

1.  A  dark  lantern,  made  of  fowre  metals, 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron.  2.  The  top 
of  it  was  a  crowne  of  pure  gold,  which  also 
did  serve  to  cover  a  perfume-pan.  3.  Thear 
was  within  it  a  shield  of  silver  embost,  to 
give  a  reflexion  to  the  light ;  on  one  side 
of  which  (4)  was  the  sunn,  the  moon,  and 

\  >  vii  stairs  ; 
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vii  starrs  j  (&)  on  the  other  side  the  story 
of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
found  graved  by  a  King  of  Scots  [David  II.] 
that  was  prisoner  in  Nottingham,  in  a  cell, 
called  to  this  day,  the  King  of  Scotts’  pri¬ 
son.  [6)  The  worde  was  that  of  the  good 
theife  ‘  Lord,  remember  me,  when  thou 
comest  in  thie  Kingdom.’  *  Domine,  me¬ 
mento  mei  cum  veneris  in  regnum ,’  and  a 
little  beneath  ‘  Post  erueem ,  lucem.’  (7) 
The  wax  candle  to  be  removed  at  pleasure 
to  the  top,  and  so  to  make  a  candlestick, 
stoode  in  a  foot  of  brass.  (8)  The  snuffers 
and  all  the  outside  of  the  lantern,  of  iron 
and  steele  plate.  (.9)  The  perfume  in  a 
little  silver  globe,  fild  with  musk  and  am¬ 
ber.”  P.  49. 

The  gift  was  accompanied  with  a 
copy  of  verses,  of  which  the  two  last 
lines  furnish  an  exquisite  specimen  ol 
the  bathos, 

“  With  all,  yet  more  than  all,  rejoice  do  I, 
To  conster  Jam — es  Primus,  et  non  vi.” 

In  p.  47  we  find  that  Sir  William 
Browne,  Lieut.  Governor  of  Flushing 
and  the  States,  all  got  drunk  in  drink¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  King,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Burgomaster,  and  this, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy,  were 
seemingly  well  founded.  In  the  North 
of  England,  cultivation  immediately 
took  place,  the  country,  so  often  deso¬ 
lated  by  war,  received  new  inhabitants, 
who  brought  with  them  not  only  flocks 
and  herds,  but  also  manufactures  and 
commerce;  the  works  effected  by  peace 
were  soon  distinguished,  the  barren 
wastes  were  put  under  the  plough¬ 
shares,  towns  and  hamlets  diversified 
the  scene,  and  increasing  population 
enlivened  every  valley,  which  for  ages 
had  been  marked  by  works  of  hosti¬ 
lity  (Hutchinson,  quoted  p.  47).  Nor 
was  this  the  whole.  All  idea  of  the 
revivification  of  Popery,  and  making 
Scotland  an  ally  in  aid  of  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  were  conceived  to  he  utterly 
extinguished;  so  little  could  mankind 
anticipate,  that  this  very  accessiou 
would  soon  convulse  the  three  king¬ 
doms  with  a  Civil  War,  more  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  Plague,  and  follow  it  up 
with  an  attempt  to  regenerate  Popery, 
and  two  rebellions  in  that  very  coun¬ 
try  from  which  no  more  evil  or  in¬ 
vasion  was  to  proceed.  So  likewise, 
when  the  French  were  expelled  from 
Canada,  it  was  thought  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Colonies  were  secured  to  us  for 
ever ;  whereas  the  utility  of  an  F.ng- 
lish  army  in  preventing  aggression  on 
the  settlers,  rendered  them  dependent  on 
England,  and  kept  them  in  allegiance. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


92.  The  Beauties  qf  Wiltshire,  displayed  in 
Statistical ,  Historical ,  and  Descriptive 
Skclchesy  interspeised  with  Anecdotes  qf 
the  Arts.  Royal  8 vo.  Pol.  III.  Pp.  442. 
Plates. 

THE  Archaeological  world  is  under 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Britton,  for 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
beautiful  engravings  into  Topographi¬ 
cal  works,  those  of  Buck,  Grose,  and 
preceding  writers,  being,  though  faith¬ 
ful,  stiff  and  tasteless.  He  has  also 
added  much  by  peregrination  to  local 
history,  in  matter  and  curious  objects, 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
unnoticed  ;  and  he  has  moreover  pub¬ 
lished  only  books  which  will  ever  have 
utility  and  value  ;  in  short,  we  consi¬ 
der  Mr.  Britton  to  be  a  very  indus¬ 
trious  and  meritorious  writer  ;  and,  by 
his  plates  and  labours,  to  have  enlarged 
and  improved  the  taste  for  ancient  mo¬ 
numents,  and  thus  to  have  contributed 
to  their  better  preservation,  and  a 
warmer  feeling  of  the  honour  which 
they  confer  upon  the  nation  ;  for  what 
would  be  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  if 
they  had  no  ancient  monuments; 
they  would  thus  be  destitute  of  a  great 
influence  upon  the  mind,  especially 
with  regard  to  taste  and  the  arts?  Be¬ 
sides,  men  would  have  to  invent  the 
means  of  improvement  denovo,  and  be 
retarded  for  centuries.  In  short,  the 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  is 
like  the  preservation  of  national  records. 

Wiltshire  is  a  country  remarkable 
for  valuable  remains,  which  however 
were  never  developed  in  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  form,  until  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  published  his  “  Ancient  His- 
toryv  of  this  curious  district  of  our 
island.  The  most  contemptible  blun¬ 
ders  were  committed,  such  as  was 
calling  “  a  small  circular  entrenched 
work  at  Bury  Blounsdon  a  Roman 
Camp  (see  our  Author,  p.  4),  and 
many  other  such  silly  affirmations. 

We  shall,  according  to  our  custom 
with  regard  to  topographical  works, 
extract  some  curiosities. 

“  In  a  field  at  Bromefarm,  near  Coate,  a 
small  hamlet  to  the  south  of  Swindon,  was 
formerly  an  upright  stone,  called  Long 
Stone,  measuring  above  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  in  an  adjoining  meadow  was  a  range  of 
smaller  stones  placed  in  a  line.”  P.  9. 

They  are  called  Druidical;  but  were 
much  more  probably  sepulchral  cippi , 
of  a  Chieftain,  and  those  whom  he 
had  killed  in  battle.  (See  Encycl.  of 
Antiq.  ii.  514.] 

Swindon 
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Swindon  Church  is  remarkable  for 
having  a  tower  at  the  West  end,  and 
a  spire  at  the  East  end.  P.  11. 

Spires  are  not  coeval  with  towers ; 
and  possibly  a  new  Church  was  medi¬ 
tated  eastward  of  the  old  one,  with 
the  tower,  “  for  the  Church  bears  the 
appearance  of  antiquity,”  but  relin¬ 
quished,  after  the  spire,  which  then 
would  have  been  westward,  had  been 
erected. 


**  The  nomination  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  town  of  Cricklade  is  always 
made  in  St.  Sampson’s  Church  ;  and  the 
Clerk  charges  each  candidate  five  guineas.” 


P.  16. 


This  shows,  among  other  things, 
that  where  Town  Halls  did  not  exist, 
Churches  were  used  for  parish  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds.  The  election  for 
Westminster  is  held  under  the  porch 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  upon 
the  same  ancient  principle. 

Purton  Church  is  remarkable  for 
two  towers,  one  of  which  is  crowned 
with  a  lofty  spire;  the  other  seems, 
from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  to 
have  been  of  later  date;  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  bells,  which  endangered 
the  spire.  P.  21. 

At  Lydiard  Tregoze, 

“  On  folding  doors  on  the  North  side  of 
the  chqucel,  are  two  singular  genealogical 
tablets,  exhibiting  pedigrees  of  the  St. 
Johns,  with  their  portraits,  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  their  armorial  bearings,  and  those 
of  several  ancient  baronial  families,  from 
whom  they  derive  descent,  and  with  whom 
they  claim  connexion.  By  the  inscription 
it  appears,  that  these  heraldieal  and  family 
evidences,  called  “  Ancient  remains,”  were 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard  St.  George,  Knt. 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  in  the  year  1615, 
and  transcribed  on  these  boards  in  1694.” 
P.  25. 

How.  much  belter  would  it  be,  if, 
instead  of  these  perishable  memorials, 
noble  and  ancient  families  printed 
their  pedigrees  with  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  lodged  a  copy  in  every  great 
library. 

Ijnder  Wot  ton  Basset  vve  have  a 
curious  petition  of  the  Mayor  aud  free 
tenants,  stating,  that  though  they  had 
been  used  to  have  Irce  common  of 
pasture  for  their  cows,  &c.  in  Fasterne 
GreciL  Park,  of  2d00  acres,  which  they 
resigned  for  100  acres,  yet  that  after 
thsy  had  so  done.  Sir  Francis  Engle.- 
fgjld  worried  them  with  layv -suits about 
their  common,  and  turned  in  his  own 


cattle.  Whenever  he  did  so,  they  af¬ 
firm,  that  thunder  and  lightning  were 
sure  to  ensue,  and  expel  his  cattle, 
while  their  own  were  never  touched. 
Pp.  39—40. 

We  shall  only  notice  concerning 
this  affair,  that  parks  were  originally 
formed,  in  numerous  instances,  on 
purpose  to  steal  the  commons;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  which  appears  in  Fosbroke’s 
Gloucestershire,  under  Stoke  Giffard  ; 
and  that  the  people  felt  the  loss  severely, 
because  on  them  they  kept  their  cows, 
as  further  appears  by  this  verv  petition, 
and  another  case,  quoted  in  the  same 
author’s  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities, 
ii.  530. 

Mr.  Britton,  speaking  of  Minety(a 
parish  both  in  Wiltshire  and  Glouces¬ 
tershire),  says, 

“  This  parish  affords  a  remarkable  proof, 
that  the  division  of  England  into  counties 
was  regulated  by  the  territorial  claims  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  at  the  period  when  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  different  shires 
were  finally  settled.”  P.  35. 

This  was  not  the  fact.  Places,  geo¬ 
graphically  situated  in  one  county, 
were  annexed  to  another,  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  particular 
Baronies. 

Linder  Garsdon,  we  find  one  origin 
of  Ghost  Stories.  Some  valuable  com¬ 
munion-plate  was  placed  (probably 
during  the  civil  wars)  in  a  box,  depo¬ 
sited  in  a  lumber-room  of  the  manor- 
house,  and  a  tale  (evidently  circulated 
to  prevent  violation)  was  added,  “  that 
a  ghost  had  been  laid  in  the  box 
The  box  remained  untouched,  till  the 
Clergyman  of  a  subsequent  aera  was 
informed  by  an  old  man,  “  who  pro¬ 
bably  had  heard  it  from  an  ancestor, 
privy  to  the  deposit,  that  there  was 
some  communion-plate  at  the  great 
house.  The  box  was  then  opened, 
and  the  plate  discovered.”  Ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  have  always  some  foundation, 
though  they  may  be  so  disfigured  by 
vulgar  notions,  as  to  appear  like  pure 
inventions. 

In  p.  1 19,  Mr.  Britton  mentions,  as 
anciently  part  of  the  manor- house  of 
Stanton  St.  Quintin, 

“  A  square  tower  of  two  stories,  with  a 
circular  staircase  at  one  angle.  On  the 
ground  floor  was  a  small  square  room,  appa¬ 
rently  a  prison,  lighted  only  by  loop-holes, 
whilst  the  room  above  bad  three  oriel  or 
lwy-windows,  on  three  different  sitlea,  in 
each  of.  tv  fitch  windows  were  two  seats  or 
priviea.'’  P.  I  19. 

The 
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The  apparent  prison  was  for  stores 
and  defence  by  archers,  or  cross-bow 
men;  the  room  above  with  oriel  win¬ 
dows,  for  reconnoitering. 

“  The  Church  of  Stanton  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  and  very  curious  building.  It  consists 
of  two  ailes  and  a  chancel,  with  a  small 
room  or  closet  on  the  North  side  of  the 
latter.  On  the  South  6ide  is  a  projecting 
porch,  with  an  old  arched  doorway.  This 
is  very  rude,  having  a  half  column  on  each 
side,  sloping  considerably  from  the  base  up¬ 
wards,  from  which  spring  archivoll  mould¬ 
ings,  with  zigzag  ornaments.  Between  the 
ailes  are  two  arches,  one  of  which  is  pointed, 
the  other  semicircular,  but  both  certainly  of 
the  same  age.  The  small  room  on  the 
North  side  of  the  chancel,  about  six  feet 
square,  arched  over  with  a  circular  window 
of  only  thirteeu  inches  diameter,  is  one  of 
those  singularities  which  serves  to  puzzle 
the  antiquary.  At  the  western  end,  exter¬ 
nally,  there  is  a  very  rude  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture,  which  Aubrey  calls  ‘  an  ugly 
figure  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Devill.’  The 
font  here  is  very  singular,  and  certainly  very 
ancient.”  P.  1  20. 

W e  would  recommend  Topographers, 
when  they  are  describing  ancient; 
Churches,  to  add  th$  information, 
whether  a  Priest  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday.  From  the  deductions, 
which  we  have  drawn  concerning  old 
Churches,  from  Sir  R.  C.  ffoare’s 
Ichnographical  Plans,  in  our  review  * 
of  his  Hundred  of  Branch  and  Doll, 
we  are  inclined  to  tbink,  that  an  old 
Church  has  here  been  altered  iu  the 
body  or  nave,  as  there  expressed.  Of 
the  room  adjoining,  it  may  have  been 
for  confession,  or  other  uses  mentioned 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities, 
from  Whitaker’s  Richmondshire,  &c. 

In  p.  127  are  records  concerning 
Ashley  in  Gloucestershire  { in,  the  parish 
of  Charlton  Kings),  applied  to  Ashley 
in  Wilis ,  a  mistake  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Magna  Britannia. 

“An  old  man  told  Aubrey,  that  his 
father,  who  was  110  at  his  death,  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  time  yf  the  old  Lawe  eighteen 
little  hells  that  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
Church,  when  the  pulling  of  one  wheel 
made  them  all  ring,  which  was  done  at  the 
elevation  of  the  hoste.”  P.  131. 

This  was  a  fashion,  as  old  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  aera.  See  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities,  i.  p.  98,  note  9. 

On  each  side  of  the  East  window  of 
a  Sepulchral  Chapel  at  South  Wrax-. 
hall  is  a  niche,  and  on  the  right  hand  a 
piscina.  The  circumstance  is  remark¬ 


*  See  hereafter,  iu  our  present  Number. 


able,  as  this  part  of  the  Church  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  built  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Pp.  225,  6. 

At  the  Church  of  Monkton  Farley, 
is  a  pillar,  with  a  capital,  exhibiting  a 
human  face  with  the  nose  represented 
at  one  of  the  angles.  P.  228. 

In  p.  245,  we  find  that  a  century 
ago,  a  stage  of  fifteen  miles  from  Bath 
to  Sandy-lane,  was  a  whole  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  that  two  inns  were  placed 
on  the  road  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  at  one  of  which  a  team  of 
horses  was  kept  for  the  express  purpose 
of  drawing  carriages  up  Beacon  Hill. 

We  next  come  to  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  monument  of  Ahury.  Mr.  Britton 
has  given  us  a  restored  plate  of  it, 
which  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
well  adapted  to  display  it  in  its  original 
state.  He  has  added  accounts  of  va¬ 
rious  authors,  but  declines  giving  any 
opinion  himself.  We  beg  to  observe, 
that  neither  Aubrey  nor  Stukeley  were 
the  authors  of  the  ascription  of  them 
to  the  Druids.  It  was  Holinshed, 
from  whom  Aubrey  probably  borrowed 
his  hypothesis.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say, 
that  stone  circles  are  not  mentioned  in 
History,  for  they  occur  in  Homer,  as 
Courts  of  Justice;  and  we  know  from 
Caesar,  that  the  Druids  exercised  judi- 
cial  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  functions. 

A  very  high  authority,  the  learned 
Calmet,  says,  that  the  erection  of  such 
stones  in  squares  and  circles,  is  of 
Canaanitish  or  Phenician  origin.  Se- 
veralCbureheswerebuilt  within  them ; 
and  Holinshed  reports  the  tradition  of 
our  ancestors,  that  they  were  “  Chapels 
of  the  Gods.”  Wallace's  famous  oak 
grew  within  one  of  them;  groves  of 
mountain  ash  are  contiguous  to  others, 
and  the  Druidical  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  these  trees  need  not  be 
mentioned.  It  often  happens,  that 
negatives  furnish  the  best  modes  of 
illustration.  If  they  were  not  temples, 
what  could  they  be?  They  were  not 
adapted  to  residence  or  fortification,  or 
sepulchral  monuments;  for  of  these  we 
have  remains,  quite  distinct  in  charac¬ 
ter.  The  only  analogies  to  Druidism 
are  found  in  Asia,  and  there  stone 
circles  occur.  Pausanias  also,  speaking 
of  Pharai  in  Achaia,  says,  near  the 
statue  of  the  god  are  thirty  stones  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  each  of  which  is 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some 
Divinity;  and  in  the  present  day  the 
Indians  dress  stone  circles- in  America 
with  wreaths  and  branches,  as  we  do 
Churches  at  certain  festivals.  In  short, 

stone 
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stone  worship  and  tree  worship  are 
among  the  most  remote  forms  of  idola¬ 
try  ;  and  proved  to  have  been  so  by 
ancient  writers  without  end.  It  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  because  nu¬ 
merous  authors  have  thought  fit  to 
speculate  concerning  Abury  and  Stone¬ 
henge,  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
ancient  learning,  or  to  the  well-known 
fact  of  various  Churches  having  been 
built  within  them,  and  traditions  of 
the  people,  all  knowledge  of  their 
being  Druidical  structures  has  no  foun¬ 
dation.  There  may  have  been,  and 
probably  were  the  following  gradations; 
a  cromlech  only,  the  lowest  rank  of 
religious  structure  ;  a  cromlech  and 
stone  circle ;  and  a  number  of  both, 
on  a  less  or  greater  scale,  the  highest 
rank.  Lastly,  the  affix  of  Drew  to 
many  places  where  there  were  stone 
circles,  as  Stanton  Drew;  or  Crom¬ 
lechs,  as  Littleton  Drew ,  near  which 
are  tumuli  and  the  Roman  Fosse-road 
(see  our  author,  p.  14fi),  Dmfl$-Teign- 
ton,  &c.  all  furnish  the  same  evidence 
of  Druidical  appropriation,  as  coins  do 
of  History  ;  and  it  would  be  highly 
absurd  to  say,  that  there  may  be  coins 
of  a  country,  but  no  history,  for,  where 
there  have  been  human  beings,  there 
must  be  a  history,  whether  reduced  to 
writing  or  not. 

Mr.  Britton  has  collected  a  mass  of 
information  and  speculation  concern¬ 
ing  Abury  and  the  vicinity.  He  is 
not  to  blame;  for  it  is  usual,  but  it  is 
injurious  to  Literature,  because,  as  one 
joint-stock  bubble  makes  twenty  joint- 
stock  bubbles,  one  speculator  makes 
twenty  more,  and  we  are  not  surprized 
to  find  that  Stonehenge  and  Abury 
have  been  treated,  like  the  man  in  the 
moon,  who  is  in  China  a  rabbit.  If 
such  trash  were  left  in  oblivion,  the 
explanations  of  competent  scientific 
men  would  be  the  sole  objects  of  re¬ 
gard,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  when 
an  excellent  house  is  built  at  the  cost 
of  infinite  labour,  these  projectors 
trespass  upon  it  like  ghosts,  and  destroy 
all  the  comfort  remaining  in  it.  To 
many  literary  men  it  is  as  unpalatable, 
as  it  would  be  to  others  to  have  suspi¬ 
cions  raised  that  their  mothers  were 
unchaste,  or  that  the  titles  of  their 
estates  were  bad. 

Stonehenge  and  Abury  were  temples, 
because  they  could  be  nothing  else; 
and  are  shown  to  have  been  so  by  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  kind  ;  and  they  are  ascribed  10 
the  Druids,  because  no  other  ancient 


priests  are  known  except  Druids.  It 
is  only  the  petty  conceit  of  trifling 
talents,  or  the  vanity  of  pedantry,  to 
offer  new  hypotheses;  and  such  paltry 
publications  should  be  crushed  in  the 
birth  by  professed  literary  men  disdain¬ 
ing  to  notice  speculations  which  violate 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  evidence, 
which  Paley  says,  cannot  lie. 

Here  we  shall  leave  this  interest¬ 
ing  work,  which  is  highly  creditable 
to  Mr.  Britton  ;  and  shall  conclude  by 
remarking  that  the  plates  are  beau¬ 
tiful. 

93.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dra¬ 
matic  Mysteries  anciently  ’performed at  Co¬ 
ventry,  by  the  Trading  Companies  of  that 
City ;  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Vehicle, 
Characters ,  and  Dresses  of  the  Actors.  Com¬ 
piled ,  in  a  great  degree,  from  sot  trees  hi¬ 
therto  unexplored.  To  ichich  are  added,  the 
Pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Taylors' 
Company,  and  other  Municiprd  Entertain¬ 
ments  of  a  public  Nature.  By  Thomas 
Sharp.  4 to.  pp.  226’. 

ATTACHED  to  the  army  of  Lite¬ 
rary  investigators,  is  a  company  of  pi¬ 
oneers  ;  who,  by  exploring  the  devious 
wilds  of  “hoar  antiquity,”  and  using 
their  saws  and  hatchets  in  clearing 
awray  the  thickets  which  hide  from 
view  many  ambuscades  of  interesting 
objects,  which,  but  for  their  labours, 
would  never  be  disclosed,  afford  to  the 
general  body  of  troops  an  unobstructed 
access  to  their  discoveries.  Of  these 
pioneers,  Mr.  Sharp  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  industrious; 
and  the  presenthandsome  Volume  bears 
testimony  to  his  established  character. 
The  early  History  of  the  Stage  is  so 
entwined  with  that  of  the  Pageants  or 
Dramatic  Mysteries,  that  any  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  must  shed  a  ray  upon 
the  former.  The  Work  now  before  us, 
being  no  doubt  already  in  the  bands  of 
most  of  our  Antiquarian  readers,  or 
soon  to  be  so,  our  epitome  of  its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  comparatively  brief, 
though  we  shall  probably  resume  the 
subject  hereafter.  The  Frontispiece 
itself,  may  be  viewed  as  a  page  of 
choice  information,  for  it  gives,  for 
the  first  time,  a  distinct  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Pageant  Vehicle  \ 
which  has  been  often  thought  of  in 
the  glimmerings  of  an  uncertain  twi¬ 
light,  but  is  here,  clear  as  the  day,  in 
noontide  certainty.  Indeed  the  ap¬ 
propriate  groupes  of  spectators,  and 
the  entire  scene  of  action,  are  well 
displayed  by  the  draughtsman  (a  young 
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artist  of  Coventry)  who  appears  to 
handle  the  burin,  as  well  as  the  pen¬ 
cil,  with  spirit  and  effect,  as  other 
plates  of  his  entire  performance  testify. 
After  a  Dedication  to  Francis  Douce, 
esq.  and  an  Introduction  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  obligations  to  that  gentleman, 
and  other  friends*,  “whose  encou¬ 
ragement  stimulated  and  cheered  his 
labours;”  Mr.  Sharp  proceeds  to  observe 
that  “  it  is  remarkable  while  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Stage  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  with  a  perseverance  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  research,  which  scarcely 
leaves  an  expectation  of  any  additional 
facts  or  illustrations  remaining  to  be 
discovered  ;  our  Religious  Dramas  or 
Mysteries,  the  unquestionable  ground¬ 
work  of  the  Stage,  have  been  treated 
in  a  very  superficial  and  unsatisfactory 
manner excepting  in  this  general 
observation,  Mr.  Markland’s  highly  in¬ 
genious  Disquisition,  printed  for  the 
Members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  in 
1818.  He  then  proceeds  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired 
so  considerable  a  body  of  recondite  in¬ 
formation,  viz.  by  an  inspection  of  the 
Ancient  Documents  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Coventry,  and  the  Ac¬ 
count  Books  and  other  writings  of  the 
Trading  Companies,  whilst  collecting 
materials  for  the  History  of  his  native 
City;  a  work  which,  notwithstanding 
the  worthy  Author’s  disclaimer  in  one 
of  our  former  Volumes,  we  shall  hope 
in  due  time  to  see  in  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

No  two  writers  have  hitherto  agreed 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Pa¬ 
geant ;  but  Mr.  S.  brings  it  (and  with 
good  reason)  from  the  Greek  Pegma , 
by  a  transition  at  once  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  and  car¬ 
rying  conviction  with  it. 

The  exhibitions  of  Pageants  at  Co¬ 
ventry  attracted  immense  multitudes 
to  the  City,  and  even  drew  Royalty 
itself  within  the  admiring  circle;  Hen. 
V.  and  other  Sovereigns,  partaking  of 
what  was  the  fashionable  entertain¬ 
ment  of  their  days;  though  upon  these 


occasions  the  usual  routine  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  Trading  Companies  was 
sometimes  changed,  and  splendid  and 
appropriate  Pageants  (all  of  which  are 
noticed)  were  prepared  in  honour  of 
their  Royal  Visitors. 

.  The  accounts  of  each  Company  are 
next  sifted  for  information  respecting 
the  usual  Pageant  of  these  respective 
communities. 

“  The  subject  of  the  Smiths’  Pageant  was 
the  Trial,  Condemnation,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Christ,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  list 
of  Characters,  Machinery,  & c.  collected  from 
various  entries  of  Pageant  charges.  The  dia¬ 
logue  of  the  Play  is  lost,  as  in  fact  are  the 
play-books  of  all  the  other  Companies  ex¬ 
cept  the  Shearmen  and  Taylors,  whose  Books 
of  Accounts  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  their 
Play  is  unfortunately  not  in  existence. 

“  Characters  in  the  Smith's  Pageant.  ' 
God,  (sometimes  Jesus). 

Cayphas. 

Heroude. 

Pilate’s  Wife  [p’cula,  i.e.  Procula]. 

The  Beadle,  (sometimes  the  Porter). 

The  Devil. 

Judas. 

Peter  and  Malchus. 

Anna  (sometimes  Annas). 

Pilate. 

Pilate’s  Son. 

2  Knights. 

4  Tormentors. 

2  Princes — [Anno  1490  only]. 

“  Machinery ,  tgc. 

The  Cross  with  a  Rope  to  draw  it  up,  and 
a  Curtain  hanging  before  it. 

Gilding  the  Pillar  and  Cross. 

2  Pair  of  Gallows. 

4  Scourges  and  a  Pillar. 

Scaffold. 

Fanes  to  the  Pageant. 

Mending  of  Imagery. —  (Occurs  1469). 

A  Standard  of  red  Buckram. 

Two  Red  Pensils  of  Cloth  painted  and  silk 
Fringe. 

Iron  to  hold  up  the  Streamer. 

“  Dresses ,  fyc. 

4  Gowns  and  4  Hoods  for  the  tormentors. — 
(These  are  afterwards  described  as  Jack¬ 
ets  of  black  buckram  with  nails  and  dice 
upon  them.) — and  other  4  gowns  with 


*  “  Viz.  To  Dawson  Turner,  esq.  for  much  friendly  advice,  and  the  liberal  contribution 
of  two  plates. — To  Hudson  Gurney,  esq.  M.  P.  for  permission  to  copy  the  Stage-directions 
to  the  Morality  of  the  Castle  of  Good  Perseverance,  in  his  possession ;  and  to  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  esq.  for  his  kind  services,  both  in  obtaining  that  permission,  and  supplying  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  original. — To  James  Heywood  Markland,  esq.  for  the  communication  of  an 
unpublished  transcript  of  Archdeacon  Rogers’  account  of  the  Chester  Plays. — To  the  Rev. 
John  Brickdale  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Rev.  James  Yates,  of  Birmingham,  for 
literary  aid:  and,  lastly,  to  his  excellent  friend,  William  Hamper,  esq.  for  his  constant 
ami  higaly-valuable  assistance  during  the  entire  progress  of  the  work.” 
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damask  flowers;  also  2  Jackets  partly 
Red  and  Black. 

2  Mitres  (for  Caiphas  and  Annas). 

A  Rochet  for  one  of  the  Bishops. 

God’s  Coat  of  White  Leather  (6  Skins). 

A  Staff  for  the  demon. 

2  Spears. 

Gloves  (12  pair  at  once). 

Herod’9  Crest  [Helmet?]  of  Iron. 

Scarlet  Hoods  and  a  Tabard. 

Hats  and  Caps — Straw  Hats. 

Cheverel  [chevelure,  Peruke]  for  God. 

3  Cheverels  and  a  Beard. 

2  Chev’els  gilt  for  Jesus  and  Peter. 
Faulchion  for  Herod  (gilt). 

Scarlet  Gown. 

Maces. 

Girdle  for  God. 

A  newe  sudere  [the  veronica ]  to  God  vijd- 
A  seldall  [settle  or  seat]  for  God  xijd* 
Sceptres  for  Herod  and  his  son. 

Poll  axe  for  Pilate’s  son. 

Blue  Buckram  5  yds.  and  yds.  Sattin 
purchased  in  1501  :  the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  used  for  Herod’s  Gown,  and 
most  probably  the  Buckram  also.  Vel¬ 
vet  Hose  were  sold  in  1690  at  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Pageant. 

(<  Music. 

Trumpet  (only  occurs  1584). 

Bagpipe  (only  occurs  1584). 

Minstrelis  is  a  common  entry,  and  the  Wayts 
are  paid  for  ‘  piping’.” 

The  description  of  the  Pageant  Ve¬ 
hicle,  p.  17 — 20,  is  too  minute  for  ex¬ 
tracting,  though  highly  curious  and 
satisfactory;  nor  are  the  labours  of  our 
Author  on  the  moving  of  the  Pageants 
from  station  to  station,  the  rehearsals, 
properties,  &c.  less  worthy  of  commen¬ 
dation.  The  pains  bestowed  in  bring¬ 
ing  such  a  mass  of  detached  items  to¬ 
gether,  and  reducing  them  into  order, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  attempted  similar  investigations. 
The  platform  of  an  ancient  Mystery  or 
Morality,  at  p.  23,  from  the  Macro 
MSS.  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  Gurney’s  pos¬ 
session,  is  an  important  illustration  of 
thesubject,  and  the  delicately-engraved 
Pegma  ad  D.  Jacobi  (exhibited  at 
Antwerp  in  15p4;  for  Mr.  S.  follows 
his  subject  wherever  he  can  trace  its 
footsteps)  is  graceful  and  elegant  in  the 
extreme. 

Each  character  of  the  Dramatis  Per¬ 
sonae  receives  in  turn,  an  acute  and 


thorough  examination ;  from  Herod, 
the  turbulent  tyrant,  whose  ragings  are 
immortalized  by  Shakspearc,  through 
the  various  gradations  of  Celestials  and 
Mortals ;  some  of  whom  are  forgotten 
in  the  oblivion  of  time.  Nor  is  his 
Satanic  Majesty  deprived  of  his  due,  in 
Mr.  Sharp’s  impartial  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings;  for,  having  been  “a  very  favour¬ 
ite  and  prominent  character”  of  old, 
himself  and  his  dominions  are  promi¬ 
nently  displayed  in  this  volume,  rather 
more  so,  we  venture  to  think  and  say, 
than  the  subject  required  ;  for  how  the 
“  representaton  of  Israel  Van  Mech¬ 
lin’s  curious  and  rare  copy  of  the  print 
of  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  by 
Martin  Schoen,”  (take  a  little  breath, 
good  reader !) — came  there,  is  not  very 
obvious.  Let  us,  however,  forgive  a 
writer  who  takes  over  pains  to  render 
his  work  valuable,  and  whose  excess, 
if  we  may  be  excused  the  phrase,  is 
never  excessive.  Cressets  and  Cresset- 
Hearers,  receive  neiv  light  from  Mr. 
Sharp’s  pen,  and  a  Plate  (the  best  of 
all  describers)  brings  them  actually  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  Pageant  of  the  Company 
of  Shearmen  and  Taylors  is  printed 
entire,  and  we  observe  with  pleasure 
a  notice  that  the  whole  Ludus  Co¬ 
ventrise  will  be  put  to  press,  if  only 
sixty  subscribers  send  their  names  to 
the  publishers  before  Christmas  f. 
Four  Plates  of  original  Music  accom¬ 
pany  the  Pageant,  which  will  be  a 
treat  to  the  Musical  Antiquary,  and  a 
Glossary  and  Illustrations  are  added. 
The  preceding  portions  occupy  124 
pages ;  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  Hox  Tuesday  Play,  an 
appendix  to  the  Corpus  Christi  Plays, 
Pageants  on  particular  occasions.  Pro¬ 
cessions  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  Mid¬ 
summer  and  St.  Peter’s  Eve  ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  (excepting  a  few  additional  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  former  Articles)  with  a 
very  curious  and  satisfactory  Essay  on 
Minstrels  and  Waits. 

Thanking  our  industrious  Author 
for  his  singularly  interesting  Book, 
which  contains  more  information  and 
entertainment  than  we  have  lately  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  publication  that  has 
fallen  under  our  notice,  we  bid  him 
for  the  present  adieu. 


f  Tlie  number  proposed  to  be  printed  is  25  copies,  Imperial,  and  100  Royal,  the  size 
Octavo.  Can  either  Editor  or  Printer  look  for  remuneration,  or  will  such  a  limited  im¬ 
pression  satisfy  the  lovers  of  old  English  literature  ? 
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.94.  The  History  of  Modern  Wiltshire — 
Hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Offer,  and  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Hart. 

( Continued  from  p.  427  J 
THE  labours  of  all  the  writers  upon 
British  Antiquities  and  Roman  Roads 
bear  no  comparison  whatever  to  those 
of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  has  discovered  to  us 
(we  speak  without  a  bull)  a  new  country 
in  one  that  was  known  before,  that  is 
to  say,  we  were  possessed  of  the  watch, 
but  knew  nothing  of  its  utility,  parts, 
or  construction,  or  how  it  was  wound 
up.  Thecontentsofthe  “Ancient Wilt¬ 
shire  ’’  area  selection  of  excellent  expe¬ 
riments,  as  valuable  to  Historians  (if 
they  know  how  to  make  use  of  them) 
as  State  Papers;  for  a  most  instructive 
Volume  might  be  formed  upon  these 
documents  alone,  of  the  state  of  the 
arts,  and  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Britons  and  Roman  Britons.  In  the 
“  Modern  Wiltshire/’  (as  Sir  Richard, 
and  we  Antiquaries  respect  him  for  so 
doing,  is  pleased  to  denominate  the 
last  eight  hundred  years,)  the  materials 
could  only  be  of  a  certain  character. 
They  were  ores  of  a  mine,  the  nature 
of  which  ores  was  previously  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  the  mine  had  not  been  open¬ 
ed,  nor  the  ores  decomposed,  refined, 
or  analysed. 

The  Volume  opens  with  an  admir¬ 
able  Map  of  the  Hundred,  in  which 
we  meet  with  the  following  curiosi¬ 
ties  ;  Roman  roads  running  between 
and  by  ancient  British  earth-works, 
and  a  British  town,  with  its  strong 
hold  or  fort  Yarnbury  Castle,  (a  cir¬ 
cular  earth-work  of  double  ramparts) 
the  height  of  the  vallum  in  some 
places  being  fifty-two  feet,  or  seven¬ 
teen  yards,  connected  with  an  irregular 
outwork.  We  beg  here  to  suggest, 
upon  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
that  outworks  annexed  to  old  camps, 
denote  additional  securities,  thrown  up 
where  the  ground  was  most  assailable  ; 
and,  according  to  the  Map,  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  case  here.  Sir 
Richard  thinks  that  such  works  have 
been  occupied  and  altered  at  various 
periods.  This  British  Fortress  is  per¬ 
forated  through  the  centre  by  a  road, 
which  communicates  with  a  most  re¬ 
markable  British  Village,  that  exceeds, 
i  n  our  judgment,  even  the  rich  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  “Ancient  Wiltshire.”  Sir 
Gjent.  Mag.  December ,  1825. 


Richard  has  given  a  plate  of  it  at  large 
(PI.  xi.),  and  we  shall  first  convey  an 
idea  of  it  to  our  readers  from  the  en¬ 
graving.  There  is  a  plateau  of  high 
ground,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  human 
foot  and  leg,  as  high  as  the  ancle.  All 
along  the  line,  where  the  rim  of  the 
shoe  now  comes,  are  tumuli  in  line, 
but  not  regularly  so.  Beneath  this, 
on  or  about  the  part  under  the  instep, 
is  a  small  square  earth-work,  and  be¬ 
low  it  a  narrow  oblong  one,  divided 
into  checquers.  On  the  slope  below 
is  a  circular  work,  which  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  very  slight,  but  is  divided  by  a 
straight  line  and  more  solid  form  of 
rampart  in  the  upper  part,  into  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  or  theatre.  This 
part  in  the  interior  is  checquered,  like 
a  draught-board.  This  is  accompanied 
with  barrows,  irregularly  dotted  on  the 
surface,  and  valla  like  the  divisions  of 
fields.  Some  of  these  valla  have  tu¬ 
muli  at  the  end  of  them,  and  were 
apparently  made  for  mere  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  account  given  by  Sir  Richard 
of  this  curiosity  is  as  follows: 

“  Since  the  publication  of  my  History  of 
‘  Ancient  Wiltshire/  another  British  village 
has  been  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sea¬ 
gram,  of  Steeple  Langford,  which  is  so  sin¬ 
gular  in  its  appearance,  that  I  have  had  it 
surveyed  and  engraved  (see  PI.  xi.)  It  is 
situated  East  of  Yarnbury  Camp,  on  the 
South-east  declivity  of  a  little  valley,  and 
so  concealed  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  its 
having  escaped  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  Mr. 
Cunnington. 

“  Gn  examining  the  annexed  plan,  we 
shall  observe  earthworks  of  singular  and  di¬ 
versified  forms,  as  well  as  many  tumuli  ; 
but  the  most  curious  circumstance  attending 
them  is,  that  though  most  nicely  formed, 
not  one  of  them  contained  a  single  inter¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  thev 
are  ranged  in  a  more  regular  line  than  usual, 
as  they  encircle  the  earthen  works  on  the 
North-west  side  almost  entirely. 

“  I  am  at  a  loss,  even  to  conjecture  for 
w'hat  reason,  or  for  what  purpose,  so  many 
regular  and  well-formed  barrows  should  have 
been  constructed. 

“At  a  short  distance  from  this  village 
to  the  East,  is  another  decided  Britisli  set¬ 
tlement,  in  which  our  spade  brought  to  light 
the  usual  indicia  of  ancient  residence,  in  ex¬ 
cavations,  pottery,  coins,”  &e.  &c.  P.  171. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  the  tumuli, 
without  interment,  were  bases  of  the 
circular  British  wicker-houses,  men¬ 
tioned 
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^ioncd  by  the  Roman  Historians;  that 
the  small  compartments  within  the 
oblong  and  horse-shoe  earth-works 
were  cattle  stalls  (the  Britons  being 
great  graziers),  and  that  the  other  vallay 
divisions  of  fields,  denoted  particular 
estates,  not  parts  of  fortifications ; 
Yarnbury  Camp  being  the  fortress 
usually  annexed  to  British  towns.  An 
old  road,  called  the  Ridge -way,  (a 
term  for  ancient  British  trackways) 
led  to  it,  and  adjacent  to  that  is  Over- 
street,  which  adjunct  always  implies 
ancientry. 

At  Grovely  Works,  which  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  thinks  hear  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  oppida  described  by  Cresar,  oc¬ 
curs  “one  of  those  small  pentagonal 
enclosures  which  are  peculiar  to  Bri¬ 
tish  towns.’’  P.  1?2. 

Sir  Richard  gives  us  ichnographi- 
cal  plans  of  all  the  Churches,  and 
these  plans  suggest  to  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  ideas. 

We  have  observed  several  long  and 
narrow  Churches  without  ailes,  a  fa¬ 
shion  which  we  conceive  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Church 
of  Wily,  in  page  fi,  is  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  are  various  others.  Domes¬ 
day,  however,  mentions  no  priest,  in 
the  accounts  of  any  parish  in  this 
Hundred.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
Church  at  that  period.  Now  in  the 
subsequent  plans  of  the  Churches, 
nearly  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  originally  of  this  oblong  form, 
which  was  subsequently  altered  in 
manner  following.  As  population  in¬ 
creased,  the  nave,  where  the  people 
sat,  required  enlargement.  That  part 
of  the  Church  therefore  was  demolished 
on  one  side  or  both,  as  circumstances 
required,  and  the  chancel  and  West 
end  were  left  standing.  On  the  site 
of  the  old  walls  a  side  colonnade  was 
erected  to  preserve  an  open  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  one  or  two  project¬ 
ing  ailes  newly  annexed  to  the  old 
building.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we 
beg  to  lay  before  our  Readers  the 
Church  of  Wily,  in  ground  plan,  from 
p.  6  ;  and  show  what  we  mean,  by  an 
actual  delineation  of  the  original  form, 
observing  that  the  porch  and  steeple 
are  excrescences,  for  nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  known,  than  that  many  towers 
and  steeples  retain  their  primitive 
forms,  and  that  the  porch  or  porlicus 
was  no  original  portion  of  the  Church, 
it  being,  in  the  early  periods,  a  part 
of  the  Church  itself  at  the  West  end. 


Pulpit.  I  Font.  c  Belfry,  d  Porch. 
7 G  ft.  long.  17  ft.  ,(j.jn.  wide. 


They  then  bulge  out  in  various  forms, 
by  cutting  through  the  middle  and 
widening  it;  but  in  numerous  instances 
the  chancel  retains  its  original  form  ; 
and  will  be  found  often  to  correspond 
with  the  belfry  in  dimensions.  Some¬ 
times  only  a  chapel  is  thrown  out  on 
one  side  (Little  Langford,  p.  ll));  at 
other  times  two  transept-like  projec¬ 
tions  arc  adjoined  to  one  side,  and 
only  one  on  another.  At  Rolles- 
tone  (p.  33),  the  chancel  remains, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is 
a  little  widened,  without  any  projec¬ 
tion,  broken  by  arches.  At  Shrewton 
(p.  34),  the  chancel  and  belfry  are  ofthe 
same  dimensions,  and  the  body  bulges 
out  thus,  there  being  arcades  between 
the  belfry  and  chancel. 

a  Pulpit.  I  Font,  c  Porch,  d  BeBfry. 
e  Piscina.  Chancel  20  ft.' 6' in.  long  )  "l^nve 
and  Ailes  29  ft.  3  in. long;  35  ft.  10  in.  wide. 

-  T  At 
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At  Orcheston  (p. 41)  the  belfry  and 
old  Church  are  apparently  converted 
into  a  mere  aile,  and  a  new  nave  and 
chancel  added  to  the  side  thus,  where, 
c,  in  our  presumption,  was  the  original 
Church. 

a  Pulpit,  b  Font,  c  Belfry,  d  Porch. 
Chancel,  22  ft.  long,  16'  ft.  wide  ;  Nave  and 
Ailes  30  ft.  6  in.  long,  27  ft.  2  in.  wide. 


AtTilshead  (p.  43),  we  have  the  old 
Church,  chancel,  and  belfry  united, 
and  a  whole  wider  West  end,  tacked 
on  below  them  thus. 


a  Pulpit,  b  Font,  c  Porch,  d  Belfry. 
Chancel,  32  ft.  long,  13  ft.  9  in.  wide.  Bel¬ 
fry  18  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide.  Nave  and  Ailes 
40  ft.  long,  28  ft.  3  in.  wide. 

Here  we  shall  stop,  because  we 
think  that  the  remarkable  irregularity 
of  plan,  in  only  twenty  Churches,  or 
thereabouts,  here  exhibited,  could  have 
originated  in  nothing  but  additions 
and  alterations.  These  long  narrow 
Churches  are  conspicuous  in  Hereford¬ 
shire.  Marcle  is  a  fine  specimen,  and 
there  are  several  others ;  and  so  far 
as  our  cursory  observation  goes,  the 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  chancel 
distinguish  Churches  which  have  been 
enlarged  from  those  in  which  the 
Church  and  chancel  are  of  contem¬ 
porary  erection.  We  do  not  give  these 
matters  as  data,  only  as  presumptions , 
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but  certainly  we  have  seen  evidences 
in  Domesday  Book  of  the  existence  of 
Churches  at  that  aera,  of  which  not  a 
trace  remains,  except  in  these  long 
narrow  chancels,  and  often  belfries  of 
corresponding  dimensions.  Ross,  in 
Herefordshire,  is  a  specimen.  It  is 
proved  by  Domesday  to  have  had  a 
Church  coeval  with  the  Conquest. 
A  long  deep  narrow  chancel  opens 
into  a  broad  nave,  like  a  street  into 
a  square,  and  at  the  further  end  is  a 
narrow  belfry,  corresponding  with  the 
chancel  in  breadth.  We  snail,  as  we 
observed  before,  deduce  no  rules  from 
these  observations,  but  only  observe, 
that  long  narrow  Churches,  without 
any  arcade,  appear  to  us  more  ancient 
than  broad  ones,  but  yet  we  could 
name  instances  where  the  nave  has 
been  widened  and  arched,  even  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  early  Norman  aera  ; 
but  wre  know  no  instance  w'here  a 
chancel,  which  is  a  continuation  of  a 
broad  nave,  is  not  contemporary.  It 
is,  in  short,  our  rule  to  look  at  the 
chancel  and  the  belfry,  where  the 
styles  of  Architecture  in  Churches  are 
not  homogeneous,  for  the  most  ancient 
parts  ;  but  this  cannot  be  infallible, 
because  builders  in  repairs  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  rule  of  preserving  sound 
parts,  or  ornamental  ones  ;  and  this  is 
possibly  the  reason  why  we  see  old 
Saxon  or  Norman  doorways  still  ex¬ 
isting  in  Churches  of  evidently  far  later 
date.  However,  narrowness  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  mark  of  Antiquity. 

Our  Readers  know  that  there  are 
tales,  in  vulgar  phrase,  called  cock  and 
lull  stories.  In  the  Church  of  Great 
Wish  ford, 

“  There  is  a  very  old  monument  in  me¬ 
mory  of  one  Bonham,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
in  solid  stone,  at  full-length,  drest  in  pil¬ 
grim's  habit,  with  a  leathern  belt  round 
his  waist,  and  pouch  or  scrip  by  his  side  : 
and  as  report  says,  was  the  father  of  the 
seven  children  born  at  one  birth,  and  all 
brought  to  Church  in  a  sieve  to  be  baptized. 
.The  occasion  of  this  wonderful  event  was 
said  to  be,  that  their  family  coming  on  very 
fast,  they  were  mistrustful  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  them,  and  so  agreed 
to  part  for  seven  years,  and  if  neither  party 
was  seen  or  heard  of,  to  be  at  liberty  to 
marry  again.  He  went  abroad,  and  she  w-as 
in  England ;  the  time  was  nearly  expired, 
and  the  lady  on  the  point  of  marriage.  The 
news  was  made  known  to  him  (report  Bays) 
by  a  witch,  who  conveyed  him  home  in¬ 
stantly,  and  found  his  lady  to  be  married 
the  next  day.  lie  waa  denied  admittance, 


for  he  had  not  shaved  himself  the  whole 
time,  and  no  one  remembered  his  person, 
until  he  produced  the  ring  they  had  broken. 
Then  he  was  introduced  to  bis  lady,  and  at 
the  next  birth  she  had  seven  children ;  and 
it  is  said  was  buried  in  the  Church,  aod  a 
representation  of  them  laid  in  brass,  which 
is  now  to  he  seen."  T.  48. 

That  this  was  a  pious  fraud,  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  sinfulness  of  dis¬ 
trusting  Providence,  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt ;  and  the  old  German  story 
of  the  365  children  at  a  birth,  was  a 
good  exemplar  for  so  inferior  a  num¬ 
ber  as  seven.  However,  some  of  these 
vulgar  stories  have  a  much  depeer  ori¬ 
gin.  It  was  said  that  two  hogsheads 
full  of  money  were  concealed  in  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  vault  at  Penyard  Castle  in 
Herefordshire.  A  farmer  took  twenty- 
four  steers  to  draw  down  the  iron  door 
of  the  vault.  When  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed,  a  crow  or  jackdaw  was  seen  perch¬ 
ed  upon  one  of  the  casks.  As  the  door 
was  opening,  the  Farmer  exclaimed, 
“1  believe  I  shall  have  it.”  There¬ 
upon  the  door  immediately  closed,  and 
a  voice  within  exclaimed, 

“  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  quicken  tree 
goad  and  your  yew  tree  pin, 

\  ou  and  your  cattle  had  all  been  drawn  in.” 

This  story,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
never  been  printed  ;  but  wo  mention 
it  because  it  has  features  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  curious  nonsense  con¬ 
cerning  a  cave  and  cock,  related  in 
“  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire;”  p  big, 
Ed.  1st ;  and  because  the  prophylactick 
properties  of  the  Quicken  tree  (Moun¬ 
tain  ash)  shows  an  incorporation  with 
Druidical  superstition  *;  for  we  believe 
that  these  ancient  personages  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  delude  the  people  with 
wonders. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  valuable 
and  important  collection  of  records, 
with  sincere  respect  for  the  Author. 


95.  Monastic  Remains  of  the  Religious 
Houses  at  Witham,  Bruton,  and  Stavor- 
dale,  co.  Somerset.  Collected  l-y  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Colt  Hoard,  Bart,  anno  1 824.  4 to. 
pp.  151. 

T  HIS  elegant  Publication,  of  which 
only  50  copies  are  printed,  and  none 
for  sale,  is  dedicated  by  the  worthy 
Baronet  to  John  Caley,  esq.  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  to  he  at  all  times 

*  See  an  account  of  this  tree,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  Druidisin,  in  “Sylvan Sketches,” 
p.  250,  and  other  works, 

ready 
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ready  to  contribute  to  his  literary 
friends  valuable  documents  from  his 
own  rich  stores,  as  well  as  from  those 
public  depositories  committed  to  his 
care.  Wnat  seems  to  have  induced 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  to  have  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  these  Religious  Establish¬ 
ments,  was  their  contiguity  to  his 
beautiful  domain  at  Stourhead,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  two  latter  be¬ 
ing  situated  on  his  own  estate. 

King  Henry  II.  built  a  Religious 
House  at  Witham,  and  settled  in  it  a 
Priory  of  Carthusian  Monks.  The 
mention  of  this  austere  monastic  Or¬ 
der  induces  our  Author  to  digress  into 
the  history  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse , 
and  to  quote  the  following  Latin  Ode 
of  the  poet  Gray,  recorded  in  the  Al¬ 
bum  of  that  Monastery  : 

“  O  tu  severi  Religio  loci, 

Quocumque  gaudes  nomine  (non  leve,) 
Nativa  nam  certfe  fluenta 
Numen  habet,  veteresque  sylvas  ; 
Praesentiorem  &  conspicimus  Deum 
Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  juga, 

Clivosque  pneruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem  ; 

Quam  si  repostus  sub  trabe  citrei 
Fulgeret  auro,  et  Phidiac&  manu, 

Salve  vocanti  ritL  fesso  et 
Da  placidam  juveni  quietem. 

Quod  si  invidendis  sedibus,  et  frui 
Fortuna  sacra  lege  silentii 
Vetat  violenta,  me  resorbens 
In  medios  violenta  ductus  ; 

Saltern  remoti,  des,  Pater,  angulo 
Horas  senectae  ducere  liberas, 

Tutumque  vulgari  tumultu 
Surripias,  hominumque  curis." 

“Twice  (says  Sir  Richard  Hoare),  like 
our  poet  Gray,  have  I  visited  this  truly  pic¬ 
turesque  and  sequestered  retreat,  and  with 
sentiments  and  feelings  similar  to  his  own, 
but  with  a  descriptive  language  far  inferior  ; 
a  pleasing  memento,  however,  remains,  in 
the  many  delineations  I  made  from  nature 
on  this  interesting  spot." 

This  will  readily  be  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  been  favoured  w’ith 
a  sight  of  the  very  numerous  spirited 
drawings,  executed  by  the  worthy  Ba¬ 
ronet  whilst  on  his  continental  tours. 

At  the  Dissolution  the  possessions 
of  the  Convent  of  Witham  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Hopton  family;  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  marriage  to  the  Wynd- 
hams,  Earls  of  Egremont. 

In  1763  the  Earl  of  Egremont  sold 
the  Estate  to  Alderman  Beck  ford, 
whose  son  took  down  the  handsome 
house  begun  by  Sir  Wm.  Wyndhain 
(a  view  of  which  is  given  in  this 


work),  and  sold  the  estates  to  J)rf 
Trenchard  and  Mr.  Webb  of  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  who  resold  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  present  possessor.  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  Hopton  and  Wyndham  families, 
accompanied  by  a  pedigree  of  the  Hop- 
tons.  The  parish  Church,  with  some 
trifling  remains  of  the  Monastery,  are 
well  engraved  by  G.  Hollis,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  P.  Crocker. 

At  Bruton  was  an  Abbey  of  Augus¬ 
tin  Canons,  founded  by  Algarus  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  after  the  Conquest 
endowed  by  Win.  de  Mohun.  At  the 
Dissolution  the  Abbey  was  granted  to 
Maurice  de  Berkeley,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  till  1777,  when  it  yvas 
purchased  by  H.  Hoare,  of  Stourhead, 
esq.  and  Rich.  Hoare,  of  Baron  Elms, 
esq.  and  settled  on  its  present  possessor. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  Bruton  boasts 
a  beautiful  Church,  well  represented 
in  an  engraving  by  Hollis,  after  a 
drawing  by  J.  Buckler,  F.  S.  A.  Un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Bruton  Church  are 
given  many  particulars  of  the  Berkeley 
Family,  Lords  of  Bruton,  with  a  pedi¬ 
gree.  Of  the  ancient  Abbey  not  a 
single  stone  remains  above  ground; 
but  there  are  several  arms,  devices,  &c. 
dispersed  about  the  town. 

The  Hospital  or  Alms-house  at  Bru¬ 
ton  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
will  of  Hugh  Saxey,  esq.  a  native  of 
Bruton,  who  was  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  temp.  James  I.  The  Hos¬ 
pital  was  originally  endowed  for  the 
relief  of  a  master,  7  men  and  5  women; 
but  the  number  is  now  increased  to  10 
men,  11  women,  and  12  boys,  and  the 
charity  appears  to  be  well  administered. 

The  little  Priory  of  Stavordale  was 
endowed  by  Rd.  Lovel,  temp  Henry 
III.  for  Black  Canons.  It  is  situated 
in  a  retired  dell  adjoining  New  Park, 
and  is  interesting  to  the  Antiquary,  as 
exhibiting  much  of  its  ancient  appear¬ 
ance.  The  remaining  parts  are  the 
entire  walls  of  the  Church  (now  a 
farm-house),  which  by  the  different 
heights  of  the  roof,  shew  some  altera¬ 
tions  subsequent  to  its  original  erection. 

External  and  internal  views  arp 
given  of  this  interesting  building.  The 
site  of  the  Priory  was  purchased  in 
1785  by  Richard  Hoare,  esq.  and  is 
now  possessed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
bart. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Caley, 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  preserve  well-executed  engravings 
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of  two  Seals  of  Witham  Priory,  two 
Seals  of  the  Prior  of  Bruton,  one  of 
Taunton  Priory,  and  one  of  Stavordale 
Priory. 


96*.  The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1825, 
exhibiting  the  state  of  Parties  and  Inte¬ 
rests,  the  Debates  and  Enactments,  and 
the  whole  Proceedmgs  of  both.  Houses  of 
the  British  Legislature  during  that  Period. 
Svo.  pp.  492. 

A  WORK  of  this  kind,  if  executed 
impartially,  cannot  fail  of  being  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  do  not  complain  of  the  author,  ex¬ 
cept  in  an  Appendix,  containing  a  list 
of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  accom¬ 
panied  with  comments,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  are  ungentlemanly.  One 
Member  is  styled  feeble ,  another,  a 
dull  orator,  another,  pious,  and  so 
forth.  Let  the  people  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  by  the  speeches  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Of  the  powers  of  the  author, 
we  have  a  specimen  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  where  the  subject  is  the  influence 
of  parties.  Our  author  says  (p.  3), 
“  None  but  a  Briton,  and  one  who 
has  lived  long  and  studied  them  care¬ 
fully,  can  at  all  understand  them.” 
Now  we  beg  to  observe,  that  there  are 
national  characteristics  in  thinking  as 
well  as  in  habits.  The  same  thing3 
are  viewed  in  a  different  light  by 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Welchmen,  and 
Englishmen;  and  we  have  heard  it 
said  of  a  popular  orator  in  the  House, 
that  he  is  completely  Scotch,  that 
he  has  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in 
his  veins.”  The  writer  of  the  present 
work  is  evidently  of  a  nation  which 
puts  would  for  could,  &c.  and  in  his 
essay  makes  a  few  mistakes.  He 
makes  the  monied  interest  of  very 
powerful  influence  in  the  two  Houses. 
We  affirm  that  there  are  not  thirty 
Members  in  the  Lower  House,  whose 
revenues  arise  from  the  funds  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  returns  under  the  Property 
Tax  show  the  small  weight  of  that  and 
the  commercial  interest  in  the  State  ; 
and  our  author  is  equally  wrong  with 
regard  to  appetency  of  places.  Con¬ 
stituents  expect  their  several  Members 
to  make  some  provisions  for  their  fa¬ 
milies;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  seats,  are  obliged  to  be  im¬ 
portunate  with  the  donors.  Offices  or 
pensions  for  themselves  are  not  ex¬ 
acted  or  desired  by  three-fourths  at 
east  of  even  the  Ministerial  Members; 
nor  do  men  get  into  the  House  whose 
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fortunes  are  not  already  made,  or  in 
the  way  of  being  so,  whether  they  sat 
in  Parliament  or  not.  But  these  are 
trifling  deviations  from  fact.  We  turn, 
therefore,  to  a  very  curious  paragraph, 
in  which  the  author  states,  that  the 
lawyers  arc  in  J 'ingland  what  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Priests  are  in  Ireland . 

(t  Where  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion 
is  in  full  and  complete  operation,  and  the 
priests,  by  influence  of  the  strong  terror  of 
everlasting  damnation,  possess  themselves  of 
all  men’s  secrets,  it  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  to 
say,  that  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  father 
confessors  possessed  no  more  power,  no 
more  capability  of  governing  the  world,  or 
influencing  its  government,  than  a  hundred 
or  thousand  confessing  sons  or  daughters. 
Now,  what  the  father-confessors  are  among 
people  completely  under  the  domination  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  legal  men  of  one  de¬ 
scription  or  another  are  in  a  country  so 
completely  under  the  domination  of  law  as 
Britain ;  and  where  the  law  is  absolutely 
necessary,  not  only  to  warn  men  against 
doing  wrong,  and  to  punish  them  when 
they  do  it ;  but  even  to  show  that  men  are 
safe  in  the  doing  of  that  which  is  perfectly 
legal, — when,  in  short,  every  engagement 
that  is  entered  into,  every  bargain  that  is 
made,  and  the  state  of  every  man’s  affairs, 
whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  as  well  as 
the  faults  and  follies  of  which  men  can  he 
guilty,  are  known  and  intimately  known  to 
the  lawyers,  they  become  in  effect  (and  a 
very  powerful  effect  it  is),  the  father  con¬ 
fessors  of  men  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
their  connexions,  their  fortunes,  their  sta¬ 
bility,  and  their  prosperity  in  society.”  pp. 
34,  35. 

A  large  portion  of  this  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Catholic  Question.  We  make  no 
doubt  of  the  following  fact,  that  want 
of  employment  is  the  leading  cause  of 
the  miserable  state  of  Ireland  : 

tl  In  one  particular,  the  whole  evidence  and 
all  the  private  inquiry  that  has  been  made  in 
supplement  to  the  evidence,  tended  to  esta¬ 
blish  this  fact, — that  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  not  in  misery,  because  they  were 
disorderly ;  they  were  disorderly  because* 
they  were  in  misery ;  and  wherever  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  employment  was  afforded 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  in  any  way  to 
apply  the  reward  of  that  labour  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  their  own  comforts,  they  were 
very  industrious  and  very  honest.”  P.  48. 

To  this  affirmation  the  Government 
engineers,  charged  with  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Parliamentary  grants,  and 
the  administrators  of  the  Insurrection 
Act,  bear  ample  testimony. 
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Mr.  Nimmo,  the  civil  engineer, 
states  this : 

“  There  is  no  certainty  for  an  Irish  pea¬ 
sant  that  he  has  an  existence  for  another 
year,  nor  even  for  another  clay,  but  by  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  a  portion  of  land,  on 
which  he  can  plant  potatoes  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  competition  for  land  has  attained 
an  appearance  something  like  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  provisions  in  a  besieged  town,  or  in 
a  ship  that  is  out  at  sea ;  and  as  there  is  no 
check  to  the  demand  which  may  be  made  by 
those  who  may  possess  the  land,  the  land 
appears  to  have  risen  to  prices  far  beyond 
what  it  is  possible  for  the  poor  peasants  to 
extract  from  it.”  P.  54. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  objec¬ 
tions,  perhaps  just,  to  the  Poor  Laws 
of  England,  we  are  satisfied  that  these 
laws  grow  out  of  a  political  necessity, 
and  that  such  objections  arc  only  ap¬ 
plicable  to  modes,  not  to  principles. 
The  Poor  Laws  act  in  check  of  sedi¬ 
tion  and  rebellion  ;  and  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  by  preventing  the 
rich  from  oppressing  them,  because 
the  consequences  of  such  oppression 
fall  upon  themselves.  No  English 
gentleman  will  permit  an  able-bodied 
auper  to  be  idle;  and  such  persons 
nowing  that  they  must  work,  exert 
their  utmost  efforts  to  do  so  for  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  the  parish,  and  in  this 
way  the  Poor  Rates  themselves  operate 
in  check  of  pauperism. 

Now  a  relief  for  the  poor  upon  the 
principle  (we  do  not  say  the  modes)  of 
our  Poor  Rates,  is  the  real  desideratum 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  for  that  will 
put  things,  by  its  inevitable  operation, 
m  their  proper  places.  Upon  this  point 
we  have  pertinaciously  insisted,  and 
are  glad  to  find  it  supported  by  Mr. 
Nimmo’<s  evidence,  introduced  by  our 
author  in  the  following  manner. 

“  The  following  extract  from  the  evidence 
of  the  same  witness  contains  a  curious  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  system  of  Poor  Laws,  or  rather 
want  of  Poor  Laws,  in  Ireland.  It  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  that  country.  After  stating  that 
the  expenditure  for  supporting  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  in  idleness,  at  present  is  greater 
than  with  sufficient  management  it  would 
cost  to  support  them  in  industry  ;  and  also, 
that  from  Parliamentary  documents  and  pri¬ 
vate  inquiries  which  Mr.  Nimmo  had  made 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
that  are  generally  made  against  the  English 
Poor  Laws,  not  merely  the  relative  number 
of  poor  in  England,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  the  other  classes,  but  their  abso¬ 


lute  number,  had  decreased  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Poor  Laws,  he  goes  on  to 
state, — ‘  The  poor  of  Ireland  are  in  general 
left  to  obtain  their  subsistence  by  mendi¬ 
city  ;  and,  according  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  procure  on  that 
head  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
expenditure  of  every  family  on  the  begging 
poor,  cannot  be  averaged  at  less  than  a 
penny  per  day,  or  half  a  stone  of  potatoes, 
which,  for  one  million  of  families,  would  be 
per  annum,  at  least,  1 ,500,000/.  Admit  that 
we  include  in  this  sum  the  result  of  public 
charities,  hospitals,  &.c.  hut  add  to  this  the 
grand-jury  presentments,  which  are  for  pur¬ 
poses  mostly  avoided  by  the  Poor  Rates  of 
England,  750,000/.  Independent  of  an  in¬ 
definite  sum  levied  in  Great  Britain  every 
season,  by  emigrant  poor  from  Ireland,  we 
have  raised  in  the  country  and  on  residents 
alone  2,250,000/.  This  is  more  than  half 
the  public  revenue,  double  the  tithes,  a 
fourth  of  the  land-rent,  and  at  least  a  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  entire  consumption.  The 
poor  of  England  are  supported  by  a  rate 
upon  property,  which,  when  at  the  highest 
nominal  amount,  viz.  7,500,000/.  was  only 
one-eighth  of  the  public  revenue,  one- 
seventh  of  the  rent  assessed  to  it,  about  one 
and  a  half  times  the  tithe,  and  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  or  consumption.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  present 
mode  of  management,  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  other  bur¬ 
dens,  or  to  the  general  income,  is  double 
the  rate  in  England ;  but  with  this  vast  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  in  the  English  system, 
that  the  rate  being  under  a  regular  adminis¬ 
tration,  however  defective,  the  attention  of 
the  landholder  has  been  enforced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  training  the  youth  to  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  order,  the  giving  employment  to 
the  adult  poor,  and  the  cherishing  that  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  property  among  the  lower 
ranks,  which  lias  in  two  centuries  made  Eng¬ 
land  the  most  wealthy  and  comfortable  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  with  an  industrious  and 
peaceful  population.  These  measures  hav¬ 
ing  been  neglected  in  Ireland,  have  left  her 
steeped  in  poverty,  with  an  excessive  popu¬ 
lation  unemployed,  and  consequently  unpro¬ 
fitable,  destitute  of  property,  and  living  on 
the  very  brink  of  want.  If  by  any  regulation 
for  the  employment  of  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  labour  of  each  individual  could  be 
only  made  worth  a  penny  perday,  the  amount 
annually  would  be  double  the  revenue,  and 
equal  to  the  land  rent.  Were  the  minds  of 
the  people  relieved  by  having  a  legal  right 
to  provision  in  time  of  distress,  it  would 
operate  as  a  check  to  the  subdivision  of 
farms,  and  the  exactions  of  land-jobbers ; 
the  creation  and  investment  of  property, 
the  fruit  of  industry,  would  go  on  progres¬ 
sively  as  in  Britain  ;  and  if  Ireland  couid  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  of  industry  and 
security  as  Scotland  is  now,  the  increased 
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value  of  the  land  and  stock  could  not  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  lcs3  than  a  thousand  millions  sterl¬ 
ing,  or  about  four  times  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time."  pp.  57,  58. 

There  is  another  saving  possible  ; 
we  mean  in  the  army  which  now  gar¬ 
risons  Ireland.  Where  the  people  are 
employed,  and  live  by  that  employ¬ 
ment,  it  becomes  their  interest  to  cul¬ 
tivate  peace,  and  law  becomes  easily 
dominant.  One-third,  therefore,  of 
the  present  military  force  might  be 
sufficient. 

Whoever  reads  the  “  State  of  Ire¬ 
land ’’  in  this  useful  volume,  will  be¬ 
hold  a  horrible  picture  of  harrowing 
misery.  We  do  not  treat  the  subject 
with  levity,  when  we  say  that  no 
mouse,  rat,  or  other  vermin  in  Eng¬ 
land,  endures  the  wretchedness  which 
human  beings  suffer  in  Ireland.  Pigs 
can  find  masters,  and  cattle  can  find 
owners,  because  if  they  do  eat,  they 
can  be  eaten  in  repayment ;  but  the 
labour  of  a  poor  man  has  a  value,  in 
our  opinion,  a  thousand  times  more 
remunerative,  and  we  doubt  whether 
a  cannibal  who  made  a  calculation  be¬ 
tween  the  return  of  profit  made  by  his 
work,  and  that  of  fatting  and  eating 
him,  would  not  see  the  great  odds  of 
advantage  in  the  former.  The  spur  of 
either  employing  the  poor,  or  being 
obliged  to  support  them,  would  soon 
set  all  to  rights. 

In  p.  317  we  are  sorry  to  see  West 
India  for  East  India  Bill,  and  in  p. 
440,  two  years  for  twelve  years.  Ver¬ 
bal  inaccuracies  should  be  carefully 
avoided  in  works  like  this. 

f)7.  Typographia  :  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  The  Art  of 
Printing;  irith  practical  Directions  for 
conducting  every  Department  in  an  Office: 
with  a  Description  of  Stereotype  arul  Li¬ 
thography.  Illustrated  lay  Engravings, 
Biographical  Notices,  and  Portrait s.  By 
Thomas  Curson  Hansard.  Baldwin  and 
Co.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  963. 

WEare  here  presented  with  a  goodly- 
sized  tome  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
Printer,  born  and  bred  in  the  Printer’s 
Chapel.  It  is  formed  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  works  on  the  Typographic 
art  by  Moxon,  Smith,  and  Luckombe, 
and  more  particularly  on  that  of  Slower, 
(an  excellent  work  by  the  bye,  which 
issued  from  the  same  premises  in  Pa- 
ternostcr-row,  about  twenty  years  ago), 
and  has  the  undoubted  merit  of  con¬ 
taining  more  information  than  any  of 


its  predecessors;  indeed,  it  embraces 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  in 
such  a  work,  up  to  the  time  of  its  pub¬ 
lication.  We  do  not  mention  Mr. 
Johnson’s  “Typographia,”  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  we  believe,  was  in  consi¬ 
derable  forwardness  before  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  was  published  ;  and  as  we  do  not 
perceive  that  Mr.  Hansard  notices  Mr. 
Johnson’s  in  his  preface,  we  presume 
he  has  not  availed  himself  of  its  con¬ 
tents;  for  Mr.  II.  appears  to  act  most 
honourably  in  acknowledging  his  lite¬ 
rary  obligations. 

The  first  article  that  attracts  our 
attention  is  a  biographical  notice  of 
that  great  patron  of  the  press,  the 
scientific  Earl  Stanhope,  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

“  Charles  Stanhope,  third  Earl  Stanhope, 
was  born  in  1753.  His  grandfather,  and 
his  father,  were  both  of  them  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Whig  party,  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  constantly  supported  the  liberal  side  of 
all  public  questions.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  sent  very  young  to  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  from  which  he  was  removed  at  the 
age  of  ten,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
his  father’s  family  to  Geneva,  in  which  place 
the  elder  son  soon  died.  Charles  was  now 
left  to  assume  the  title  of  Viscount  Mahon, 
and  in  this  state  he  passed  ten  years  in  that 
city,  where  his  education  was  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Le  Sage, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Theory  of 
Gravity,  and  of  various  tracts  connected 
with  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  other  de¬ 
partments  of  natural  philosophy.  During 
the  young  nobleman’s  residence  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  made  a  considerable  progress  ju 
scientific  pursuit ;  and  while  still  resident  in 
Geneva,  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Art*  and  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Structures  of  the 
Pendulum. 

“  Although  Lord  Stanhope  was  chiefly 
known  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  politician, 
it  is  rather  as  a  philosopher  that  he  has 
made  himself  generally  known  to  the  world. 
Of  his  works,  which  relate  to  a  strictly 
scientific  object,  his  treatise  on  electricity 
seems  to  stand  first,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  some  new  principles  respecting 
the  electric  fluid.  In  this  piece  he  attempts 
to  prove  the  existence,  and  to  explain  the 
effect,  of  what  he  calls  the  returmng  stroke, 
namely,  an  action  induced  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  discharge,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  tendency  of  the  fluid  to 
equalize  itself  in  all  bodies.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  hypothesis,  some  accidents 
from  lightning  have  occurred,  which  seem 
the  best  accounted  for  by  it,  and  which  in¬ 
deed  cannot  be  easily  explained  upon  any 
other  principle.  In  this  treatise,  the  great 
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object  of  practical  utility  is  not  neglected  : 
the  best  method  of  preserving  buildings 
from  the  effects  of  lightning  is  minutely 
considered,  and  exact  directions  are  laid 
down  for  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

“  Another  object  of  great  practical  utility 
■was,  the  means  of  preserving  buildings  from 
fire.  This  object  he  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  practising  the  simple  and  well- 
known  expedient,  that  combustion  can  never 
take  place  where  the  air  is  excluded.  To 
illustrate  this  principle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  bring  the  fact  to  the  test  of  very 
ample  experiment,  he  caused  to  Ire  erected  a 
wooden  house  rendered  fire-proof,  and,  after 
filling  the  lower  chamber  with  a  collection 
of  very  inflammable  materials,  he  set  fire  to 
it.  The  result  was,  that  during  the  burn¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction  who 
were  present  on  the  upper  apartment,  sat 
without  inconvenience  on  the  same.  An 
account  of  this  experiment  was  published  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1778. 

“  Another  object  which  engrossed  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  attention 
was,  the  employment  of  steam  for  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  vessels.  For  a  period  of  20  years 
he  continued  his  experiments,  and  is  said  to 
have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  them.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Fulton 
had  the  same  object  in  view ;  and  although 
it  is  known  that  they  both,  at  one  period, 
frequently  conversed  on  the  topic  of  steam 
vessels,  it  is  probable  that  no  documents 
exist  which  can  decide  on  the  share  which 
each  of  them  had  in  this  curious  invention. 

“  His  Lordship  also  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  means  of  preventing  frauds  on  the 
gold  coin  ;  and  afterwards,  on  bank  notes  ; 
in  both  cases  proceeding  upon  the  obvious 
principle  of  employing  very  skilful  workmen, 
whose  performances  would  not  be  imitated 
by  those  who  engage  in  attempts  at  forgery. 
He  is  farther  well  known  for  having  suggest¬ 
ed  some  important  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Printing-press,  by  which  a 
single  stroke  upon  the  centre  of  the  machine 
is  rendered  equal  to  one  of  double  the  force 
at  each  end. 

“  Lord  Stanhope  would  never  suffer  any 
of  his  improvements  In  printing  to  become 
objects  of  patent  or  monoply.  So  extremely 
anxious  was  he  upon  this  subject,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  had  any  thing  new  in  hand,  which 
he  found  likely  to  succeed,  his  first  step 
was,  to  take  the  precaution  of  entering  a 
notice  or  caveat  at  the  Patent  Office,  to 
prevent  any  one  else  taking  advantage  of  his 
ideas,  and  obtaining  a  patent.  These  caveats 
he  regularly  renewed  at  the  end  of  the 
limited  period. 

“  Lord  Stanhope  died  in  1816,  in  his 
64th  year,  exhibiting  in  the  last  scene  of 
his  life  an  uncommon  degree  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  resignation.” 

Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1825. 


Mr.  Hansard  has  very  discreetly  dis¬ 
carded  the  pretended  likenesses  of  some 
of  our  early  English  printers  (usually 
to  be  found  in  works  on  Typography), 
such  as  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Pynson,  8rc.  and  has  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Typographers  and  Type¬ 
founders  of  later  times,  presenting  us 
with  portraits  of  the  celebrated  Basker- 
ville  (whose  likeness  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  present  work),  the  two 
Bowyers,  Nichols,  the  two  Caslons, 
Dr.  Wilson,  Letter-founder  of  Glasgow, 
and  Mr.  Bulmer,  late  of  the  Shak- 
speare  press.  This  last  portrait  we 
consider  a  failure,  which  we  regret 
the  more,  as  we  think  the  one  in  Mr. 
Dibdin’s  work  equally  unsatisfactory. 
We  hope  this  respected  Typographer 
will  present  his  numerous  friends  with 
a  better  likeness  of  himself.  An¬ 
other  portrait  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
of  Mr.  Millar  Ritchie,  one  of  the  first 
who  carried  on  fine  printing  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  who  practised  the  art  without 
enriching  himself,  and  is  now  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  author  of  this  work. 
But  the  best  likeness  in  the  volume  is 
decidedly  that  of  the  Author,  drawn  by 
A.  Todd,  R.  A.  and  well  engraved  on 
wood  by  J.  Lee,  who  has  executed  all 
the  portraits,  in  a  style  hitherto  unat¬ 
tempted.  They  are  drawn  on  the 
block  by  Mr.  W.  Craig,  engraved  in  a 
free  cross-hatched  manner  by  Mr.  Lee, 
and,  we  may  justly  add,  are  printed  by 
Mr.  Hansard,  in  a  way  highly  creditable 
to  the  respective  artists.  If  we  think 
some  of  the  likenesses  not  so  happy  as 
they  would  probably  have  proved  if 
engraved  on  copper,  we  think  that  the 
failure  is  inseparable  from  wood-en¬ 
gravings,  when  that  style  is  applied  to 
unsuitable  subjects. 

The  First  Part  of  the  work  consists 
of  the  “  History  of  the  Art;”  culled 
with  care  from  the  labours  of  Ames, 
Herbert  Palmer,  Nichols,  and  Home  ; 
but  above  all,  of  Dibdin,  that  “  Colos¬ 
sus  in  Bibliography,  who  bestrides  the 
Typographic  world  with  well-merited 
and  conscious  superiority.”  But  as  we 
have  so  lately  gone  over  the  same 
ground  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
labours  (see  vol.  xciv.  341),  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  the 
Chinese  mode  of  printing,  which  was 
discovered  about  50  years  before  the 
Christian  aera ;  that  is,  from  wooden 
blocks,  the  common  origin  of  printing 
in  all  countries : 


In 
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In  printing,  the  Chinese  do  not  use  a 
press,  as  we  do  in  Europe ;  the  delicate  na¬ 
ture  of  theif  paper  would  not  admit  of  it ; 
when  new,  however,  the  blocks  are  engraved, 
the  paper  is  cut,  and  the  ink  is  ready,  one 
man,  says  du  Halde,  with  his  brush  can, 
without  fatigue,  print  ten  thousand  sheets  in 
a  day*.  Iiad  this  number  been  stated  in 
figures,  T  should  have  given  the  printer 
credit  for  having  introduced  a  cipher  extra¬ 
ordinary,  in  honour  of  Chinese  industry. 
The  account  is  absolutely  incredible. 

“  The  block  to  be  printed  must  be  placed 
level,  and  firmly  fixed.  The  man  must  have 
two  brushes  ;  one  of  them  of  a  stiffer  kind, 
which  he  can  hold  in  his  hand,  and  use  at 
either  end.  He  dips  it  into  the  inkf,  and 
rubs  the  block  with  it,  taking  care  not  to 
■wet  it  too  much,  or  to  leave  it  too  dry  ;  if  it 
were  wetted  too  much,  the  characters  would 
be  slurred  ;  if  too  little,  they  would  not 
print.  When  the  block  is  once  got  into  a 
proper  state,  he  can  print  three  or  four 
sheets  following,  without  dipping  his  brush 
into  the  ink. 

“  The  second  brush  is  used  to  rub  over 
the  paper,  with  a  small  degree  of  pressure, 
that  it  may  take  the  impression :  this  it  does 
easily,  for,  not  being  sized  with  alum,  it 
receives  the  ink  the  instant  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
brush  should  be  passed  over  every  part  of 
the  sheet  with  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of 
pressure,  and  repeated  in  proportion  as  the 
printer  finds  there  is  more  or  less  ink  upon 
the  block.  This  brush  is  soft,  and  of  an 
oblong  form.” 

This  subject  is  illustrated  by  two 
pages  of  a  Chinese  work,  which  were 
brought  to  this  country  from  China 
about  a  century  ago,  by  Capt.  Gough, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Antiquary. 

Sect.  VI.  contains  a  good  account  of 
the  Stationers’  Company,  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  antient  and  modern 
appearance  of  their  neat  Hall,  and  the 
carved  oak  screen  there. 

Sect.  VII.  embraces  the  history  of 
eminent  printers:  Faust,  Jenson,  Aldus, 
Baskerville,Bodoni,  Buhner,  Bensley  J, 
McCreery  (whose  excellent  poem,  in¬ 
tituled  “  The  Press,’*  is  here  re-printed, 
with  his  permission), and  Moxon:  with 
biographical  notices  of  the  Bowyers, 
Griffith  Jones,  John  Nichols,  John 
Hughs,  Luke  Hansard,  W.  and  A. 


*  “  Dix  mille  feuilles.” 
t  A  mixture  of  “  Indian  ink,”  made  of  a 
due  consistence. 

+  L  would  have  gratified  us,  had  the  work 
included  a  portrait  of  the  present  highly 
respected  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Com¬ 
pany,  the  celebrated  Benslev. 


Strahan,  A.  and  R.  Spottiswoode,  A. 
J •  Valpy,  &c. — With  great  pleasure  we 
extract  the  following  account  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  ornament  of  his  profession,  who  in 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  his  art,  and 
unbounded  devotion  to  it,  has  never 
been  exceeded. 

“  Mr.  Luke  Hansard  §  was  bom  at  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1748,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  Mr.  Stephen  White,  a  man  of  much  ver¬ 
satility  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  not  confined 
entirely  to  his  own  profession.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  Mr.  Hansard  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  an  engagement  as  a 
compositor  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hughs, 
until  the  period  when  he  becameMr.  Hughs *8 
acting  manager.  After  some  years  exertion, 
as  great  perhaps  as  ever  was  witnessed,  cer¬ 
tainly  never  exceeded  by  any  one,  in  making 
the  interest  of  bis  employer  the  first  and 
sole  object,  he  became  in  179.9  a  partner  in 
the  concern ;  and  bv  a  subsequent  arrange¬ 
ment  in  1 800,  he  succeeded  as  the  entire 
proprietor  of  a  business  to  which  he  has, 
with  unremitted  exertion,  devoted  almost  40 
years  of  his  life;  and  has  rendered  it  the 
first  in  the  world  lor  that  promptitude  and 
dispatch  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Nation. 

The  increasing  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of 
stock  requisite  for  executing  it,  requiring 
more  room,  a  large  and  commodious  build¬ 
ing,  suitable  to  the  purpose,  was  erected  in 
Parker-street,  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  'I  lie  whole  business  is  conducted 
under  the  firm  of  Luke  Hansard  and  Sons, 
Mr.  Hansard  giving  the  old  house  (which 
for  cleanliness,  convenience,  and  above  all, 
immensity  of  stock  of  materials,  is  as  a 
printing  establishment  unequalled)  the  greater 
share  of  his  personal  attention.  Long  may 
he  live  endued  with  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind,  to  enjoy  the  delight  (and  he 
seeks  no  other  pleasure)  of  his  incessant 
drive  of  business.  To  this  he  devotes  18 
out  of  the  24  hours  of  every  day  of  lm  life. 
He  has  a  family  of  sons  and  grandsons  (nor 
any  lack  of  the  other  sex),  who  promise 
fair  to  rival  in  numbers  engaged  in  the  ty¬ 
pographic  art,  the  Elzevirs  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  to  insure,  beyond  any  ordinary 
probability  of  failure,  a  long  succession  of 
the  name  of  Hansard  in  a  profession,  in 
which  Luke  Hansard  has,  by  his  own  talents 
and  industry,  raised  a  fame  beyond  all  his 


§  Mr.  Hansard  has  transferred  in  bis  life¬ 
time  to  the  Stationers’  Company  1000/.  4 
per  cents,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  poor 
ireemen  of  the  Company;  and  1500/.  8 
per  cents,  to  provide  every  apprentice  with  a 
prayer-book  (these  usually  amount  to  about 
200  copies  a  year),  and  lor  two  annuities  to 
decayed  printers’  warehousemen. 


compeers. 
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compeers.  His  eldest  son  [the  author  of 
the  present  work]  migrated  to  Peterborough- 
court  in  1805,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  lease  in  1828,  moved  to  a  more  central 
part  of  the  City,  and  more  convenient  to 
those  connexions  he  had  been  most  anxious 
to  form,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  col¬ 
lision  with  the  interest  of  his  father  and  his 
younger  brothers.  Having  purchased  the 
freehold  of  a  house  in  Paternoster-row,  he 
fitted  it  up  for  business  according  to  his 
idea  and  experience  of  what  a  printing-office 
ought  to  be,  as  far  as  the  scite  of  ground 
allowed,  and  named  it  The  Paternoster  Row 
Press .” 

Section  VIII.  is  devoted  to  the  his¬ 
tory  ofType  Founding;  and  contains  a 
good  abstract  of  Mr.  Rowe  Mores’ 
curious  “  Dissertation  on  Type  Foun¬ 
ders.  ’’  All  the  old  masters  in  the  art 
are  noticed,  but  we  prefer  bringing 
forward  the  biographical  sketches  of 
living  members  of  the  profession. 

“  The  third  William  Caslon  (grandson  of 
the  first  William)  sold  his  share  of  the  pa¬ 
ternal  foundry  to  his  mother  and  sister-in- 
law,  and  removed  to  Finsbury-square,  and 
afterwards  to  Dorset-street ;  and  his  house 
in  Finsbury  was  converted  by  the  celebrated 
bookseller  Mr.  Lackington  into  the  Temple 
of  the  Muses.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Win. 
Caslon,  Mr.  Jackson’s  foundry  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  particularly  by  his 
elegant  collection  of  cast  ornaments,  a 
species  of  typographical  decoration  which 
he  has  the  merit  of  introducing  into  this 
country.  He  is  the  first  letter-founder,  of 
modern  times  at  least,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  royal  appointment.  His  specimen 
of  1785  was  very  superior  to  any  thing  that 
had  been  before  exhibited  by  the  English 
founders,  and  became  the  pattern  for  that 
mode  of  display  of  their  type  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  profession. 
If  his  friends  had  not  yet  the  pleasure  of 
occasionally  receiving  his  lively  salutations 
— of  enjoying  the  gay,  the  gentlemanlike 
converse  ;  the  whim,  the  anecdote,  and  the 
agreeable  bagatalle  of  Wm.  Caslon,  afore¬ 
said;  I  might  be  induced  to  amplify  on  these 
points;  but  the  biography  of  contemporaries 
is  rather  delicate  ground  to  touch  upon  ; 
and  I  therefore  pass  by  with  a  hearty  wish 
that  his  choice  spirit  may  long  continue 
buoyant  to  impart  its  enlivening  sallies. 
The  mention,  however,  of  one  thing,  must 
not  be  omitted.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  formation  of  a 
cataract  in  each  eye  :  still  his  musical  ear 
furnished  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  knew  by  their  voices ;  and 
his  cheerful  spirits  enabled  him  to  sustain 
the  calamity  with  a  becoming  temper  of 
mind.  At  length,  his  courage  in  under¬ 
going  the  operation  of  couching  three  several 


times  was  rewarded  with  the  perfect  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  sight ;  and  his  friends  again  ex¬ 
perience  the  delight  of  hearing  him  truly 

say,  ‘  Ah  !  I’m  happy  to  see  you,  by - .’ 

But,  although  ever  ready  with  anecdote  and 
whim,  to  enliven  ;  still  more  to  his  honour 
as  a  man,  may  it  be  added,  that  lie  can  at 
once  turn  the  cheerful  smile  into  serious 
solicitations  for  tire  assistance  of  a  decayed 
old  friend,  his  orphan,  or  his  widow. 

“  In  1807  he  relinquished  business  in 
favour  of  his  son,  the  fourth  William  Caslon, 
who  had  previously  been  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  art  of  type-founding 
that  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  ; 
namely,  the  pierced  matrices  for  large  types, 
which  he  without  impropriety  denominated 
Sanspareil.  In  1819,  Mr.  W.  Caslon,  jun. 
disposed  of  his  foundry  to  Messrs.  Blake, 
Garnett,  and  Co.  of  Sheffield,  whither  the 
whole  stock  has  been  removed.  Mr.  Caslon 
relinquished  his  profession  to  enter  into  a 
gas-light  concern  on  the  North  side  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  transferred  to  the  Sheffield  foun¬ 
ders  such  a  specimen  of  type  and  flowers  as 
will  ever  cause  us  printers  to  regret  the  loss 
of  such  a  competitor  for  fame  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  business.  The  premises  in  which  this 
foundry  was  conducted,  have  since  been 
converted  into  a  printing-office  [that  of 
Messrs.  S.  and  R.  Bentley].” 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Han¬ 
sard  on  his  portrait  of  our  lively  friend 
Mr.  W.  Caslon. 

t(  Mr.  Vincent  Figgins  was  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Jackson*.  He  was  bound  in  1782, 
and  served  him  as  apprentice  and  journey¬ 
man  till  his  death  in  1792,  having,  for  the 
three  preceding  years  had  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  concern.  Of  this  candidate  for 
public  favour  as  a  letter-founder,  Mr.  Nichols 
says,  ‘  With  an  ample  portion  of  his  kind 
instructor’s  reputation,  he  inherits  a  consi¬ 
derable  share  of  his  talents  and  industry,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  he  has  produced  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Oriental  types.’  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  he  failed  in  succeeding  to  his 
foundry  and  materials,  by  not  bidding  more 
than  he  conscientiously  thought  they  were 
worth  ;  or  than  he  should  be  enabled  to 
pay.  But  his  character  had  long  been  ob¬ 
served  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  who,  for  many 
years,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son.  Under  his  auspices  Mr.  Figgins  was 
encouraged  to  rear  a  foundry  for  his  own 
name.  A  large  order  (two  founts,  great 
primer  and  pica,  of  each  2000  lb.  even  before 
he  had  produced  a  single  specimen)  gave 
the  young  adventurer  the  best  heart  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  neither  did  his  liberal  patron  suffer 

*  See  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Jackson,  in  our 
vol.  lxii.  p.  92 ;  and  a  Portrait  of  him  in 
vol,  lxvi.  p.  728. 
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him  to  want  the  sinews  of  trade  as  long  as 
such  assistance  was  required’*.” 

The  “  Second  Part  ”  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  practice  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  divided  under  the  heads  of 
“  Case,”  “  The  Press,”  “  Fine  Print¬ 
ing,”  “  Inking  Apparatus,”  “  Im¬ 
proved  Manual  Presses,”  Printing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Printing  Ink,  the  respective 
offices  of  Overseer,  Reader,  Warehouse 
Department,  Stereotype  Printing,  Li¬ 
thography,  Decorative  Printing,  &c. 
On  all  of  these  subjects  very  important 
information  is  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Hansard,  important  to  all  concerned 
in  Typography,  but  more  especially  to 
the  Tyro ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with 
our  hearty  recommendation  that  the 
young  aspirant  to  eminence  in  the  art 
should  devote  “his  days  and  his  nights 
to  the  study  of”  Hansard. 

.98.  Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Fo¬ 
reigner  in  England  and  Scotland.  2  vols. 

8 vo.  6aunders  and  Otley. 

THIS  work  is  written  in  imitation 
of  M.  de  S tael’s  “  Germany,”  and 
consequently  differs  much  from  the 
general  character  of  those  numerous 
Tours  in  England  annually  published 
on  the  Continent.  Foreign  travellers 
who,  up  to  this  time,  have  published 
their  remarks  upon  this  Country,  have 
devoted  themselves  principally  to  the 
consideration  of  its  constitution,  laws, 
industry  and  commerce;  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  justly  considered  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  deserved  to  be  made 
more  generally  known.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
pages  to  the  literature  of  the  present 
day,  and  he  has  accompanied  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  various  writers  with  brief 
observations,  displaying  considerable 
knowledge  and  candour. 


The  first  volume  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  dedicated  to  London  and  its 
environs,  and  it  contains  a  critical  re¬ 
view  of  the  Public  Buildings,  the  Arts, 
the  Drama,  and  the  Learned  Profes¬ 
sions. 

“  The  bustle  which  prevails  in  the  City 
exceeds  description.  The  foot  pavements, 
which  are  narrower  here  than  at  the  West 
end  of  the  town,  are  insufficient  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  crowd  of  passengers  who  are 
continually  moving  to  and  fro.  One  is 
often  compelled  to  abandon  the  foot  pave¬ 
ment  for  a  moment,  and  walk  in  the  horse 
road,  a  thing  which  never  happens,  the 
English  politely  say,  but  to  dogs  and 
Frenchmen.  Cheapside  arid  Fleet-street 
are  described  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  novel 
of  the  ‘  Fortunes  of  Nigel,’  but  the  Citizens 
of  the  time  of  Good  King  James  would  be 
mightily  astonished  at  the  present  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  shops  of  those 
streets.  Cheapside  and  Fleet-street  are  like 
our  Rue  St.  Denis  and  Rue  Vivenne  com¬ 
bined. 

“  We  shall  find  handsomer  streets  in  the 
West  end  of  the  town  ;  but  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  join  the  fashionable  bazaars,  or  in 
Bond-street,  let  us  station  ourselves  on 
London  Bridge  and  look  down  the  river, 
where  a  forest  of  masts  extends  for  the 
space  of  four  miles.  Here  I  confess  that 
London  is  the  first  of  capitals,  and  the  Seine 
is  but  a  streamlet  in  comparison  with  the 
Thames.  We  must  next  pay  a  visit  to 
Blackfriars’  Bridge,  which  has  not  received 
its  new  name  of  Pitt’s  Bridge,  which  some 
persons  proposed  giving  it  in  honour  of  the 
illustrious  rival  of  Fox.  From  Blackfriars* 
Bridge  we  have  a  view  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Tower,  the  Monument,  Somerset  House, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  more  than  thirty 
Churches.  Westminster  Bridge,  which  was 
the  handsomest  in  London  before  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  was  the  work 
of  a  f  renchman.  But  Waterloo  Bridge  is 
not  only  the  finest  in  London,  it  may  bo 
called  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
At  the  sight  of  its  elliptical  arches,  sus- 


*  “  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  three  eminent  printers,  successive  proprietors 
of  the  same  concern,  should  be  the  patrons  of  three  foundries  which  have  so  eminently 

flourished;  namely,  the  first  Mr.  Bowyer  was  the  patron  of  the  first  Mr.  Caslon;  the 

second  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Caslon  ;  and 

Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  Mr.  Figgins,  who,  as  just  above  stated,  served  his  time  to  Mr. 

Jackson.  The  patronage  also  of  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  press,  and  the 
type  on  which  Mr.  Bensley  printed  those  two  splendid  works,  Bowyer’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Macklin’s  Bible,  established  Mr.  Figgins  in  all  the  reputation  he  could  desire ; 
and  he  has  never  since  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  make  his  foundry  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  England.  No  foundry  existing  is  better  stocked  with  matrices  for  those  extraneous 
sorts  which  are  cut  more  with  a  view  to  accommodation  than  profit :  such  as,  astronomical, 
geometrical,  algebraical,  physical,  genealogical,  and  arithmetical  sorts ;  and  I  feel  it  parti¬ 
cularly  incumbent  on  me  to  add,  that,  as  his  specimen  bears  equal  rank  with  any  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  founts,  so  he  has  strayed  less  into  the  folly  of  fat-faced,  prepos¬ 
terous  disproportions,  than  either  Thorne,  Fry,  or  Caslon.  I  consider  his  five-line  pica 
german-text,  a  typographic  curiosity.”^' 

pended 
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pended  so  lightly  and  elegantly  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  one  cannot 
feel  astonished  at  Canova  having  said  that 
he  would  willingly  resign  all  his  glory  for 
the  honour  of  having  created  that  master¬ 
piece  of  Rennie’s  genius.  But  we  are  now 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  City,  and 
have  reached  Charing  Cross,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  I.  Further  on,  in  a  sort  of  court¬ 
yard  behind  Whitehall,  the  palace  from 
which  the  Monarch  was  conducted  to  the 
scaffold,  is  the  statue  of  the  last  King  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  James  II.  which  was 
erected  to  him  the  year  before  his  abdication. 
The  pedestal  bears  the  inscription  of  his 
name  and  his  title  of  King,  which  the  new 
dynasty  did  not  deface.” 

In  the  tenth  Chapter  we  find  some 
remarks  upon  the  present  state  of 
sculpture  in  London,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  following  passage  occurs: 

“  The  English  Sculptors,  it  is  true,  have, 
like  the  French,  generally  disguised  histori¬ 
cal  personages  by  what  I  could  call  ana¬ 
chronisms  in  costume.  Thus  we  see  the 
Charleses  and  the  Jameses  clothed  in  the 
Roman  Toga,  and  the  periwigs  are  disre¬ 
garded,  an  omission  very  creditable  to  the 
artists.  In  our  busts  and  statues  of  Lewis 
XIV.  the  wig  usually  encircles  the  brow  of 
Grand  Monarque. 

“  There  is,  however,  nothing  offensive 
in  the  figure  of  Charles  Fox,  represented  in 
a  consular  rol>e  in  Bloomsbury-square  ;  for 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  Roman  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  parliamentary  speeches  of  that 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  seated,  with  his  right  arm  extended 
and  supporting  Magna  Charta.  His  name 
forms  the  only  inscription  on  the  pedestal. 
The  countenance  is  said  to  be  a  striking 
resemblance  of  the  distinguished  statesman. 
The  attitude  is  dignified,  and  the  statue, 
upon  the  whole,  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
talent  of  Westmacott.  In  Russell-square, 
in  a  situation  facing  the  monument  of  Fox, 
there  is  another  statue,  which  also  calls  to 
mind  one  of  those  illustrious  statesmen  of 
ancient  Rome,  whose  time  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  labours  of  the  senate  and  the  care 
of  their  Sabine  farms.  This  statue  repre¬ 
sents  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  a  plough,  and  in  the  other 
holding  some  ears  of  corn.  There  are  four 
emblematic  figures  of  the  Seasons,  at  the 
pedestal  of  the  monument,  which  is  adorned 
with  various  rural  attributes  in  bas-relief.” 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  poets,  and  in 
this  department  the  author  has  evinced 
considerable  knowledge  of  our  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  latter  portion  comprises  the 
writer’s  tour  to  Scotland,  in  which  he 


has  given  us  the  details  of  several  long 
interviews  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  hia 
Lady,  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  which  display 
much  anecdote  relative  to  the  current 
Literature  of  the  day. 

-  - - 

99.  Times  Telescope  for  1829. 

WE  are  always  happy  at  this  season 
of  the  year  to  welcome  another  volume 
of  this  entertaining  collection,  in  which 
the  utile  et  dulce  are  ever  sure  to  be 
judiciously  blended.  This  volume  is 
ushered  in  by  three  introductory  poems; 
the  “  Echo  of  Antiquity,”  by  J.  H. 
Wiffen  ;  “  The  Past  and  the  Future,’' 
by  Delta  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ; 
and  “  the  Influence  of  Nature  and 
Poetry  on  National  Spirit,’’ by  William 
Howitt,  author  of  the  “  Forest  Min¬ 
strel.’’ 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Editor  to 
give  as  an  introduction,  a  dissertation 
at  length  on  some  interesting  subject: 
that  chosen  for  the  present  year,  is  a 
very  able  essay  “  on  Man,  by  Thomas 
Myers,  LL.D.” 

Section  I.  treats  of  the  Physical 
Powers  of  Man.  The  chief  varieties 
are,  1.  The  Caucasian  race,  with  white 
skin;  2.  The  Mongolian,  with  olive 
skin;  3.  The  Ethiopian,  with  black 
skin;  4.  The  American,  with  red  or 
copper  coloured  skin  ;  and  5 •  The 
Malay,  with  brown  or  tawny  skin. 
The  Caucasian  must  be  considered  as 
the  centre  division,  the  Mongolian  and 
the  Ethiopian  as  the  two  extremes, 
while  the  American  and  the  Malay 
constitute  the  middle  terms.  This  di¬ 
versity,  the  author  thinks,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  the  unscriptural  idea 
that  mankind  has  sprung  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  as  man  is  endowed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  pliancy  of  body  than 
the  lower  species  of  animals,  by  which 
he  can  exist  with  comparative  ease  in 
all  countries,  and  in  all  varieties  of 
temperature.  The  difference  between 
these  apparently  various  races  may 
therefore  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  continued  operation  of  phy¬ 
sical,  political,  and' moral  causes.  The 
whole  article  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  we  heartily  join  with  Dr.  Myers 
in  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : 

“  On  reviewing  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  human  frame,  we  cannot  fail  of  being 
struck  with  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its 
different  parts.  Manifestly  complex  and 
elaborate  in  its  organization,  it  combines  so 

much 
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much  harmony  and  unity  in  its  plan,  and 
displays  so  much  power  and  wisdom  in  its 
execution,  as  at  once  to  bid  defiance  to 
scepticism,  and  justify  the  expression  of  the 
learned  Bellini :  ‘  Magnus  Dominus  !  Mag¬ 
nus  Fabricator  Hominum  Dcus !  Magnus 
atque  miralilis  !  Conditor  rerum  Dcus  quiim 
magnus  es'  /” 

The  second  Section  treats  “  Of  the 
Intellectual  Faculties  of  Man  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Reid,  Ali¬ 
son,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  writers, 
are  well  condensed.  Section  III.  em¬ 
braces  “  the  Moral  Perceptions  of 
Man/’ in  discussing  which,  Mr.  Myers 
borrows  largely  from  Dr.  Collyer’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Ethics,  delivered  at  the  Surrey 
Institution. 

The  body  of  the  work  contains  the 
usual  diversified  feast  under  “  Remark¬ 
able  Days,”  and  each  Month  is  closed 
with  “  Astronomical  Occurrences.” 

The  Editor  takes  every  proper  op¬ 
portunity  to  interweave  pious  effusions, 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  with  his  other 
matter.  The  following  Hymn  was 
composed  by  the  late  highly  respected 
Dr.  Middleton,  Bp.  of  Calcutta,  and 
always  sung  on  New  Year’s  Day  by 
his  desire. 

“As  o’er  the  past  my  memory  strays, 

Why  heaves  the  secret  sigh  ? 

’Tis  that  I  mourn  departed  days. 

Still  unprepared  to  die. 

The  world  and  worldly  things  beloved 
My  anxious  thoughts  employed  ; 

And  time  unhallowed,  unimproved, 

Presents  a  fearful  void. 

Yet,  Holy  Father  !  wild  despair 
Chase  from  my  labouring  breast ; 

Thy  grace  it  is  which  prompts  the  prayer. 
That  grace  can  do  the  rest. 

My  Life’s  brief  remnant  all  be  thine  ! 

And  when  thy  sure  decree 
Bids  me  this  fleeting  breath  resign, 

O  speed  my  soul  to  Thee!” 

Numerous  worthies  who  have  died 
in  1825,  are  noticed  under  the  days  of 
theirdeparture.  Norareliving worthies 
forgotten,  for  we  observe  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wiffen,  who  may  be  styled 
the  Poet  Laureat  of  the  Time’s  Tele¬ 
scope,  as  besides  the  Introductory 
Poem,  before  noticed,  there  are  in  the 
present  volume  more  than  a  dozen  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  Poems. 


100.  The  Magistrate's  Pocket  Book  ;  or  Epi¬ 
tome  of  the  Duties  and  Practice  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  out  of  Sessions,  alphabetically 
unanged.  To  which  is  added  a  copious 


[Dec. 

and  general  Index.  Bi /  Win.  Robinson, 
Esq.  LL.JX  of  the  Middle  Temple,  cr.  beo. 
pp.  44G.  C.  Hunter. 

DR. ROBINSON’S  name  is  known 
by  different  publicationsconnected  with 
topographical  literature;  and  he  has 
probably  contributed  more  towards  ihe 
history  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
than  any  cotemporary  writer.  His 
Histories  of  Tottenham,  Stoke 
Newington,  Enfield,  &c.  have 
rendered  his  name  familiar  to  every 
antiquary  ;  and  the  present  highly 
useful  work  is  likely  to  extend  his 
reputation  amongst  the  profession 
of  which  he  forms  so  respectable  a 
member.  Indeed  its  utility  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  Magistracy  or  legal 
profession  alone  :  the  publick  at  large 
(particularly  those  connected  w.Ji 
trade  and  parochial  duties)  may  de¬ 
rive  the  most  necessary  and  import¬ 
ant  information  respecting  tlve  present 
state  of  the  Criminal  Law.  The  most 
recentauthorities  are  carefully  adduced  ; 
and  the  whole  is  arranged  in  the  most 
judicious  and  systematic  manner.  Its 
conciseness  is  the  only  thing  to  be  re- 
gretted  ;  but  perhaps  the  addition  of 
summonses,  orders,  &c.  would  have  so 
extended  the  work,  and  increased  the 
price,  as  to  have  limited  its  circulation. 
On  this  subject  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph,  explanatory  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  future  intentions. 

“  To  have  added  forms  of  Summonses, 
Warrants,  ConvicYions,  Orders,  Adju¬ 
dications,  &c.  would  have  increased  the 
bulk  of  the  book  so  much,  that  it  would 
have  defeated  the  author’s  intention  of  com¬ 
pressing  the  matter  so  as  to  bring  the  book 
into  a  convenient  size  for  the  jmcket  ,•  but 
as  it  has  been  considered  by  some  that  a 
set  of  practical  forms  would  be  a  useful  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  Pocket  Book ,  the  Author 
has  it  in  contemplation,  at  some  day  not  far 
distant,  to  add  a  series  of  the  most  useful 
and  approved  forms,  as  a  supplement  to  this 
little  volume.” 

101.  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  In  three 
Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Wintle,  A.M. 
Rector  o/'Somerton,  Oxfordshire.  12mo. 
pp»  1 04  •  -t  vi 

THE  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  far 
from  an  easy  duty  to  a  conscientious 
Clergyman.  If  he  leans  too  much  to 
severity,  he  defeats  thcobjcct,  or  limits 
its  application  to  the  virtuous  alone, 
and,  it  he  be  too  easy,  he  opens  a  door  to 
procrastination  of  reform.  We  would 
therefore  call  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  the  sanction  and  aid  of  theChnreh 

afforded 
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afforded  to  repentance.  The  question¬ 
able  part  of  the  service  (at  least  it  has 
been  made  so)  is  the  absolution.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Low,  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  subject,  it  has  no  pro¬ 
spective  operation.  Mr.  VVintle  quotes 
Dean  Tucker’s  words, 

“  The  form  of  absolution  in  our  order, 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  is  justly  liable 
to  censure  ;  because  it  pretends  to  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as  cannot 
belong  to  any  mortal  man,  without  an  ex¬ 
press  revelation  from  heaven.”  P.  102. 

We  apprehend,  that  it  forgives  sins 
so  far  as  we  have  power  to  forgive 
them  ;  i.  e.  we  make  a  grant  subject 
to  approval. 

Whatever  a  conscientious  and  pious 
man  would  have  done  to  produce  a 
proper  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sick,  is  shown  in  this  excellent  little 
work.  It  states,  that  the  object  of  the 
visiting  minister  is  to  produce  repent¬ 
ance,  that  kind  of  it  which  worketh 
salvation,  for  without  that  the  visit  is 
of  course  nugatory.  It  is  the  only 
means  of  rendering  the  office  instru¬ 
mental  to  public  good.  Here  Mr. 
Wintle’s  judicious  basis  entirely  does 
away  any  unjustifiable  use  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  with  regard  to  men  of  wicked  life. 

Young  Clergymen  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  the  modes  recommended 
by  Mr.  Wintle,  in  this  useful  manual. 


102.  The  Catholick  Faith,  a  Sermon  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek.  To  which  is  added , 
a  brief  Refutation  of  Popery ,  from  the  Writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Fathers.  By  Hugh  Stuart 
Boyd,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  70. 

THERE  is  much  felicitous  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  those  abstruse 
mysteries  which  we  give  up  as  inex¬ 
plicable,  without  reflecting  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  exhibit  modes  of  being, 
without  presuming  to  comprehend  its 
essence  or  properties.  Tertullian  is 
very  happy  in  such  illustrations,  and 
Basil  is  not  less  so  in  his  representation 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  must  have 
been  a  beginning,  say  many  scepticks, 
to  the  existence  of  the  Son,  but  St. 
Basil  shows,  that  the  sound  Scripturist 
admits  of  no  such  necessity.  He  thus 
explains  the  matter: 

“  Since  a  son,  by  natural  right,  possesses 
whatever  belongs  unto  his  father ;  and  since 
an  only  begotten  hath  in  himself  the  whole, 
not  possessing  any  thing  which  is  partici¬ 
pated  by  another,  we  learn  from  the  very 
appellation  of  the  son,  that  he  is  participant 
of  the  father’s  nature  ;  7iot  having  been  made 


by  a  decree ,  but  having  beamed  forth  from 
the  paternal  essence ,  indivisibly  arid  eternally 
conjoined  unto  the  father ;  his  equal  in  excel¬ 
lency,  his  equal  in  power,  the  participator  of 
his  glory.”  P.  7. 

As  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  says  : 

“  The  soul,  which  is  purified  from  mate¬ 
rial  dros3,  and  disengaged  from  terrene  affec¬ 
tions  ;  the  soul,  which  can  leave  behind  it 
all  created  natures  ;  which,  like  a  fish  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  can  rise  above 
its  native  element,  can  breathe  celestial  air, 
and  swim  on  the  pure  waves  of  incorporeal 
existence  ;  that  soul  will  perceive  the  Spirit 
where  it  perceives  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
It  will  see,  that  the  Spirit  subsists  in  one 
common  essence  ;  that  it  is  co-eternal, 
commensurate,  and  equipotent ;  possessing 
whatever  they  possess — goodness,  righteous¬ 
ness,  sanctity,  and  life.  Of  these  perfec¬ 
tions,  not  one  is  acquired  or  adventitious  ; 
but,  as  to  cast  a  heat  is  inseparable  from 
light,  so  also  to  sanctify  and  to  give  life  can 
never  be  separate  from  the  Spirit.”  P.  .9. 

Concerning  the  Son,  he  says  : 

“  I  partook  of  the  celestial  image,  and 
did  not  preserve  it.  He  [the  Son]  partici¬ 
pates  of  my  lowly  flesh,  that  he  may  not 
only  restore  the  image,  but  make  this  flesh 
immortal.”  P.  1  7. 

Stronger  representations  cannot  be 
made,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
with  Mr.  Boys,  that  there  are  passages 
in  Chrysostom  and  Nazianzen,  fully 
equal  to  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  or 
Plato.  In  subtlety  and  acumen  the 
Fathers  are  exceeded  by  no  metaphysi¬ 
cians  whatever;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
the  scholastic  Divinity  is  not  of  pure 
Aristotelian  origin,  but  an  alloy  of  the 
Fathers  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Stagy- 
rite.  Mr.Boyd  has  many  shrewd  remarks 
upon  the  unwarrantable  corruptions  of 
Popery,  but  we  have  room  only  to  re¬ 
commend  his  pamphlet  to  Theologians. 
- — 

103.  Essays  and  Letters.  By  John  Kitto. 

With  a  short  Memoir  of  the  Author.  1 2  mo. 

pp.  210. 

MR.  KITTO  is  the  son  of  a  work¬ 
ing  stone  mason  at  Plymouth  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  trade.  A  fall  from 
the  roof  of  a  house  occasioned,  in  the 
deplorable  result  of  the  accident,  a 
total  loss  of  hearing.  He  was  thus 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  work- 
house,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  Through  his  deafness,  read¬ 
ing  became  his  amusement,  and  he 
cultivated  good  natural  powers  by  com¬ 
position.  Liberal  feelings  dictated  a 
handsome  subscription,  and  have 
brought  his  effusions  into  broad  day¬ 
light.  He  has  evidently  read  and  di¬ 
gested 
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gested  much.  We  should  little  think 
that  an  author  of  the  humble  preten¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Kitlo,  should  write  an 
essay  upon  Sublimity,  and  yet  he  has 
done  so,  and  made  remarks  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  philosopher.  The  sublime  it¬ 
self  is,  in  our  judgment,  nothing  more 
than  that  sensation  or  idea,  which  pro¬ 
duces  awe  and  admiration  ;  and  one 
which  authors  divide  and  subdivide 
merely  because  they  make  a  Thesis  of 
it;  for  Nature  certainly  has  but  one 
mode  of  creating  the  sublime,  and  the 
feeling  is  in  its  essence  quite  simple. 
We  agree  however  with  Mr.  Kitto  in 
the  following  position  . 

“  Association  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
pleasures  experienced  by  the  Moralist,  the 
Philosopher,  the  Poet,  and  by  every  man  of 
taste  and  feeling.  And  it  is  from  the  pau¬ 
city  of  their  associations,  that  so  many  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  emotions  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.” 

P.  169. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  we  take  no 
interest  in  any  thing  with  which  we 
do  not  combine  ideas. 

The  following  is  a  happy  and  taste¬ 
ful  remark  : 

te  I  never  saw  the  passion  of  Love  so  ad¬ 
mirably  described,  even  in  books  devoted 
solely  to  the  subject,  as  in  the  laconic  de¬ 
scription  of  Jacob’s  love.  ‘  And  Jacob 
served  seven  years  for  Rachel ;  and  they 
seemed  to  him  but  a  feiv  days  for  the  love  he 
lore  to  her  P.  181. 

We  all  know  wrhat  Touchstone  says 
of  those  with  whom  Time  flics  swift, 
and  though  we  should  not  like  seven 
year  indentures  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  courting  trade,  yet  lovers  and  odd 
misers  will  do  odd  things. 


104.  The  Lost  Spirit,  a  Poem.  By  John 

Lawson,  Author  of  Orient  Harping.  12  wo. 

pp.  129. 

THIS  Poem,  which  is  written  in 
good  Miltonian  blank  verse,  contains 
energetick  sentiment,  and  powerful  fi¬ 
gure;  but  though  we  agreee  with  the 
Editor,  that  the  execution  of  the  Poem 
is  unquestionably  of  the  first  order,  we 
do  not  think  with  him,  that  it  exposes 
error  in  a  striking  manner,  and  incul¬ 
cates  in  forcible  language  religious 
truth,  and  that  it  will  afford  “  great 
pleasure  to  every  well-principled  mind.  " 
(Pref.  iv.  v.)  In  our  judgment,  there 
is  no  pleasure  at  all  in  thinking  that  a 
person  is  damned  to  all  eternity;  and 
that  the  wretched  Ugolino,  wno  was 
starved  to  death,  should  have  the  further 


misery  added,  that  his  soul  was,  through 
his  impatience  under  suffering,  utterly 
lost,  we  by  no  means  think  a  subject 
happily  chosen.  Ugolino,  if  he  had 
become  the  “  Lost  Spirit”  here  de¬ 
scribed,  no  doubt  was  insane  through 
suffering;  and  we  know,  that  it  is  not 
a  divine  attribute,  “  to  crush  bruised 
reeds.’’  Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  various  deep  Theologians,  that  the 
evil  ascribed  to  Providence  docs  not 
exist,  at  least  that  God  is  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  the  author  of  evil  at  all.  It  is 
rather  to  be  supposed,  that  apparent 
evil  is  connected  with  some  law  in  the 
oeconomy  of  the  Universe,  unknown  to 
us,  and  in  reference  to  that  law  is  a  good. 

105.  Cadijah ,  or,  The  Black  Palace  ;  a  Tra¬ 
gedy  in  five  Acts.  By  Mrs.  Jamieson.  8  vo. 
pp.  104.  G.  B.  Whittaker. 

“  MAGNIS  tamen  excidit  ausis.’’ 
We  dare  not  sacrifice  truth  to  gallantry. 
If  Ladies  will  attempt  a  flight  beyond 
the  strength  of  their  pinions,  they  must 
be  content  with  the  sympathy  we  are 
disposed  to  yield  to  their  failure. 

The  Authoress  of  Cadijah,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  has  talents  sufficient  to  bear  her 
not  only  harmless,  but  with  credit, 
through  some  less  aspiring  path  of  Li¬ 
terature;  but  it  belongs  not  to  her  to 
grasp  the  wand  of  Shakspeare — a  wand 
that  resisted  the  attempts  of  Byron. 
Our  love  of  the  sex  forbids  that  we 
should  discourage  any  well-founded 
efforts  of  Literary  amibition.  We 
would  direct  them  rather  to  subjects 
more  congenial  with  their  nature,  and 
more  suited  to  their  real  pretensions. 

Of  Cadijah,  the  less  we  say  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  language,  where  it  would  be 
most  impassioned,  seldom  rises  above 
mediocrity.  The  Epithalamium  is  far 
below  it. 

106.  The  Bar,  with  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Judges,  Barristers,  &ic.  <3fc.  a  Poenr,  with 
Notes.  1  27730.  pp.  160.  Hurst,  Robin¬ 
son,  and  Co. 

IT  is  evident  that  this  Poem  has  been 
written  some  years — much  of  iL  is  in¬ 
applicable,  and  much  of  it  prophetic. 
It  has  some  pretensions,  but  they  are 
very  unequally  sustained.  Many  lines 
are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous, 
while  others  are  as  tame,  feeble,  and 
prosaic.  There  are  some  infelicitous 
parodies,  and  others  more  happily  exe¬ 
cuted.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  harm¬ 
less  and  entertaining  effusion,  which  it 
would  be  captious  to  censure,  and  taste¬ 
less  to  praise. 
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LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 


Ready  for  Publication. 

Mr.  Cradock's  Literary  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Memoirs,  with  the  Appendix  (dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  his  Majesty),  are 
now  completed;  and  a  Second  Volume  is 
prepared  for  the  press,  consisting  of  “  Zo- 
beide,  a  Tragedy  (5th  edit.)  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  an  Euglish  Couplet  to  the  Author  by 
Mods,  de  Voltaire ;  likewise  The  Czar,  a 
Tragedv,  (2d  edit.)  inscribed,  by  permis¬ 
sion,  to  her  late  Imperial  Majesty,  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias  ;  and  Four  Essays,  Moral 
and  Religious,  addressed  to  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration. 

Testamenta  Vetusta;  being  Illustrations 
from  Wills,  of  Manners,  Customs,  &c.  as 
well  as  of  the  Descents  and  Possessions  of 
many  distinguished-  Families,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  By  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas, 
Esq.  F.S-.A.  Barrister  at  Law. 

Traditions  and  Recollections  ;  domestic, 
clerical,  and  literary  ;  in  which  are  included 
Letters  of  Charles  II.  Cromwell,  Fairfax, 
Edgecombe,  Macaulay,  Wolcot,Opie,  Whit¬ 
aker,  Gibbon,  Bailer,  Courtenay,  Moore, 
Downman,  Drewe>  Seward,  Darwin,  Cow- 
per,  Ila) ley,  Hardinge,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  other  distinguished  Characters.  By  tire 
Rev.  R.  Polwhele.  In  two  volumes  8vo. 

The  Eighth  Part  of  “The  Progresses  of 
K  ing  James  the  First.” 

A  Picturesque  and  Topographical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Cheltenham,  by  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Fosbroke  ;  with  Medical  and  other  Contri¬ 
butions,  by  Mr.  John  Fosbroke,  resident 
Surgeon  at  Cheltenham. 

A  Translation  of  the  first  Georgic  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  with  Notes  and  Explanations.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Hoblyn. 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  ;  containing 
an  Ordo  and  interlineal  Translation  accom¬ 
panying  the  Text;  a  Treatise  on  Latin  Ver¬ 
sification  ;  and  References  to  a  Scanning 
Table,  exhibiting,  on  musical  principles, 
every  variety  of  Hexameter  Verse.  With  an 
explanatory  Index.  Intended  as  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  reading  of  the  Latin  Poets. 
By  P.  A.  Ncttall,  LL.  D.  Editor  of  Stir¬ 
ling’s  Juvenal  interlineally  translated. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws 
and  Political  Institutions  of  Modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  particular  of  those  of  England. 
By  G  eohge  Spence,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in 
the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  extending 
across  the  Great  Desert,  to  the  tenth  de¬ 
gree  of  Northern  latitude;  and  from  Kouha 
in  Bornou,  to  Soekatoo,  the  capital  of  the 
Gent.  Mag.  December ,  1825. 

9  ■  '  ' 


Soudan  empire.  By  Major  Dixon  Den¬ 
ham,  of  his  Majesty’s  17th  reg.  of  Foot, 
Capt.  Hugh  Clapperton,  of  the  Royal 
Navy  (the  survivors  of  the  expedition),  and 
the  late  Dr.  Oudney. 

Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  despatched 
by  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  explore  the 
Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1821  and 
1822;  comprehending  an  account  of  the 
Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica ;  of  the  ancient  cities 
composing  the  Pentapolis,  and  other  various 
existing  remains.  By  Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.  and  H.  W.  Beeciiey,  Esq. 

The  Mission  from  Bengal  to  Siam,  and 
to  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  never 
before  visited  by  any  European,  in  the  years 
1821-22.  By  Geo.  Finlaison,  Esq.  with 
an  Introduction  and  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  F.R.S. 

1  ravels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongolia  to  China,  and  Residence  in  Pe¬ 
kin  in  the  years  1820,  1821.  By  George 
Timkowski. 

A  concise  System  of  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic,  adapted  to  modern  practice.  By 
James  Morrison,  Accountant. 

The  Union  Shakspeare,  being  the  1st  of 
an  original  Series  of  Plates  illustrative  of 
the  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  By  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Painters  and  Engravers. 

Domestic  Preacher;  or  short  Discourses 
from  the  MSS.  of  some  eminent  Ministers. 

Hints  for  Ministers  and  Churches.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Miss  Jane  Taylor. 
By  her  brother  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  jun. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  John 
Owen.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D. 
Author  of  “  Selections  from  Leighton’s 
Works.” 

The  Father’s  Guide  in  the  Selection  of  a 
School  for  his  Son ;  being  a  short  Account 
of  all  the  Schools  in  England,  from  which 
Scholars  have  a  claim  to  Fellowships,  Scho¬ 
larships,  Exhibitions,  or  other  honours  and 
emoluments  in  the  two  Universities.  By  a 
Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

An  Essay  on  Craniology.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Lite¬ 
rary  Society. 

The  Prospect  and  other  Poems. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assurance. 
By  Frederick  Blayney,  author  of  “A 
Treatise  on  Life  Annuities.” 

The  Danciad.  ByTnos.  Wilson,  Teacher 
of  Dancing. 

A  new  historical  Novel,  entitled  Henry 
the  Fourth,  being  a  specimen  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Plays. 

Preparing 
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P repas'ing  far  Publication. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  De¬ 
scription  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk, 
including  the  16'  parishes  and  hamlets  of 
the  Half-hundred  of  Lothingland,  in  Suffolk. 
By  Mr.  J.  H.  Druery. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ecton, 
in  the  (.ounty  of  Northampton.  By  John 
Cole. 

A  Quarterly  Journal,  entitled  Oes  Lyfr 
Cymreig,  the  Welsh  (  hroniole,  and  Archae¬ 
ological  and  Bibliographical  Journal,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  early  history,  antiquities,  and 
bardism  of  Wales,  and  the  Marches. 

Vindiciae  Christiana:,  a  comparative  Esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the 
Greek,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Christian  Religious.  By  the  Rev.  Jerome 
Alley. 

The  Remains  and  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  Author  of  the  Poem  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Russell,  M.A. 

The  Skeleton  of  Universal  Elocution  ;  or, 
a  Metrical  Epitome  of  Oratorical  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  scientifically  adapted  to  the  natural 
melody  of  all  Languages.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Macgowan. 

A  complete  Collection  of  Memoirs  re¬ 
lating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  a  Literary  So¬ 
ciety. 

Papers  and  Collections  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilmot,  hart,  some  time  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  Ireland. 

Voyages  of  Discovery,  undertaken  to  com¬ 
plete  the  survey  of  the  Western  coast  of 
New  Holland,  between  the  years  1817  and 
1822.  By  Philip  Parker  King,  R.  N. 
Commander  of  the  Expedition. 

Travels  in  the  Iledjaz.  By  the  late  John 
Lewis  Burckhardt. 

Anne  Boleyn,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  Uniformly  with  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Southev’s 
History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  Historical 
Remarks  on  the  State  of  Literature  between 
the  10th  and  1 6th  centuries.  By  Charles 
Butler. 

The  Life  of  General  Wolfe,  from  original 
documents,  uniform  with  Mr.  Southev’s 
Life  of  Nelson. 

Excerpta  Oratorica,  or  Selections  from 
the  Greek  Orators,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Universities. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Ali¬ 
ghieri,  with  an  Analytical  Comment.  By 
Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Delineations  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  various  Changes  of  Structure  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  Man  aud  some  of  the  inferior  Ani¬ 
mals.  By  John  Baron,  M.D. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Select  Committee*  of  the  two  Houses 
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of  Parliament  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Deism  Refuted,  or  Plain  Reasons  for  be¬ 
ing  a  Christian.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne, 
M.  A. 


Oxford,  Dec.  3. 

The  fi  llowing  subjects  are  proposed  for 
the  Chancellor’s  Prizes,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz. — 

For  Latin  Perse — “  Montes  Pyrenuei.” 

For  an  English  Essay — “Is  a  rude,  or  a 
refined  age,  more  favourable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  works  of  fiction?” 

For  a  Latin  Essay  —  “  Quibus  pnecipufc 
de  causis  in  artium  liberalium  studiis  Ro¬ 
mani  Gnjecis  vix  pares,  nedurn  superiores 
evaserint.” 

The  first  of  the  above  subjects  is  intended 
for  under  graduates  wdio  have  not  exceeded 
four  years  from  the  time  of  their  matricula¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  other  two  for  such  members 
of  the  University  as  have  exceeded  four,  but 
not  completed  seven  years. 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate's  Priie. — For  the 
best  Composition  in  English  verse,  not  con¬ 
taining  either  more  or  fewer  than  Fifty 
Lines,  by  any  under  graduate  who  has  not 
exceeded  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  ma¬ 
triculation — Trajan’s  Pillar. 

University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Fellowes,  of  Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  to 
whom  the  late  learned  Baron  Maseres  be¬ 
queathed  his  fortune,  has  presented  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  with  a  donation  of 
200/.  to  be  employed  in  enlarging  the  phy¬ 
sical  cabinet  connected  with  Professor  Les¬ 
lie’s  class ;  the  sum  of  50/.  annually,  for 
two  prizes  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  ; 
and  for  the  present  year  an  additional  sum 
of  75/.  to  be  given  as  prizes  for  the  two 
best  essays  on  comets,  to  candidates  who 
had  studied  at  this  University.  The  condi¬ 
tions  to  he  annexed  to  these  trials  of  profi¬ 
ciency  are  not  yet  settled.  For  the  present 
session,  it  is  proposed  to  admit  as  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  two  prizes,  all  those  who  join 
the  Natural  Philosophy  Class  this  season, 
and  have  attended  it  before  within  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
in  March  next — 20/.  with  a  gold  medal  of 
the  value  of  10/.  for  the  best  essay;  20/. 
with  a  silver  medal  of  the  same  size,  for  the 
next  in  merit.  The  75/.  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  will  be  expended  in  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  upon  the  subject  given,  and  for 
which  all  those  who  have  studied  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  University  within  the  last  ten  years 
will  be  invited  to  contend. 

Royal  Society. 

On  the  SOtli  of  November,  the  Royal 
Society  had  their  Anniversary  Dinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern.  Amongst  the 
company  present  were  the  Bishop  of  Cat- 
lisle,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  Mr.  Bell  (the  re¬ 
tired 
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tired  Chancery  Barrister},  Sir  Everard 
Home,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  son 
Captain  Home,  & c.  W.  Maddock,  esq.  (of 
Portland-plaee),  Davies  Gilbert,  esq.  M.  P. 
the  Society’s  Treasurer,  Nath.  Lee,  esq. 
the  Secretary,  Dan.  Moore,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society’s  Club, 
&c.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  successor  of 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  took  the  Chair.  On  his  right 
hand  was  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  on  his 
left  sat  Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  The  cloth  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed,  the  Chairman  proposed, 
“The  King,  the  Patron  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.”  In  doing  so,  he  said,  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  enlarge  on  the  claims 
which  his  Majesty  had  <ui  their  and  the 
country’s  grateful  acknowledgments.  The 
King  was  not  only  the  Patron  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  most  liberally  patronized  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  generally,  and  every  thing 
that  was  calculated  to  promote  the  renown 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  toast 
was  received  with  the  most  marked  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  “  That  it  was  very  unusual 
for  any  one  to  presume  to  address  a  public 
company  immediately  after  the  toast  which 
had  just  been  given.  But  he  thought  the 
present  was  a  fitter  opportunity  than  any 
other  that  would  occur  for  making  the  com¬ 
munication  which  he  was  about  to  make. 
H  is  Majesty  had  authorized  him,  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  make 
known  his  intention  of  founding  two  hono¬ 
rary  Prizes — being  medals  of  the  value  of 
fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  annually  awarded 
in  such  manner  as  should,  after  due  consi¬ 
deration,  seem  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  ends  for  which  the  Royal  Society  had 
been  founded.  His  Majesty  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  only  direct  reward  of  success¬ 
ful  competition  which  the  Royal  Society 
had  to  propose,  should  be  the  medal  now 
conferred  in  consequence  of  the  bequest  of 
a  private  individual.  He  should  abstain 
from  saying  any  thing  at  present  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  particular  discovery  in  science, 
jor  the  particular  species  of  investigation  for 
which  the  proposed  premiums  should  be  of¬ 
fered  ;  but  when  he  referred  to  the  noble 
objects  for  which  the  Royal  Society  had 
been  instituted,  as  emphatically  expressed 
In  their  charter, — wLen  he  found  that  it 
was  their  business  to  record  all  such  works 
of  nature  and  of  art  as  are  within  their 
reach, — in  order  that  the  present  and  future 
&ges  may  set  a  mark  upon  errors  that  have 
been  strengthened  by  l°ng  prescription, — 
may  restore  truths  that  have  been  neglected, 
and  push  those  that  are  ulready  known  to 

Siore  various  uses — he  feared  that  the  chief 
ifficulty  in  selecting  proper  objects  of  com¬ 
petition  would  be  on  account  of  the  number 
.which  would  present  themselves.” 

“  The  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Royal  Fa¬ 


mily  — “  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  •/* — 
“  The  Royal  Academy,”  were  toasts  that 
followed. 

Mr.  D.  Gilbert,  M.  P.  then  proposed  the 
health  of  the  President  of  the  Poyal  Society. 
He  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
room  with  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  their 
distinguished  Chairman,  especially  as  that 
individual  was  necessarily  present ;  indeed 
it  was  not  requisite,  for  his  excellencies  were 
well  known  to  those  assembled  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  His  varied  acquirements,  and 
his  useful  discoveries,  not  only  reflected 
great  honour  on  himself,  hut  had  been 
highly  valuable  to  his  country.  His  zeal 
for  the  success  of  that  Society  they  all 
knew,  and  it  had  been  made  still  more  ma¬ 
nifest  by  their  President’s  conduct  and  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Society’s  Council  held  that 
morning.  The  toast  was  honoured  in  the 
most  friendly  and  enthusiastic  manner. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  returning  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  said,  that  he  felt  fully  sensible 
of  the  value  of  the  compliment  that  had  just 
been  conferred  on  him,  as  well  as  of  the 
distinction  of  being  the  President  of  so  ho¬ 
nourable  and  useful  a  Society.  That  Society 
had  hitherto  been  eminently  valuable  in  pro¬ 
moting  information,  laudable  inquiries,  and 
useful  discoveries  :  science  owed  much  to  it. 
The  Society  had  heretofore  stimulated  to 
valuable  research  and  discovery;  and  with 
such  patronage,  and  after  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  that  evening,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
still  more  eminent  and  useful.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  w-as  now  abroad ;  the  desire  of 
improvement,  and  the  anxiety  for  useful  re¬ 
search  and  discoveries,  now  more  than  ever 
animated  society.  Science,  within  the  last 
100  years,  had  mode  rapid  strides,  so  much 
so,  that  could  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet  have  been  a  century  ago  dropped  on 
the  earth,  then  withdrawn,  and  now  brought 
to  revisit  this  sublunary  scene,  such  person 
would  hardly  recognize  it  to  be  the  same 
spot  that  he  had  before  visited.  The  changes 
were  not  such  as  to  require  detail  from  him  ; 
though  the  rail-roads  and  canals  of  the 
country,  the  extensive  application  of  the 
steam  engine,  the  improvements  in  the  ma¬ 
riner’s  compass,  &c.  proved  the  varied  and 
wonderful  changes  ;  and  they  also  showed, 
what  was  still  more  gratifying,  that  the  great 
discoveries  of  science  had  been  rendered  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  uses  and  prosperity  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  concluded  with  assuring  the 
company  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  to  the  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science. 

The  health  of  the  Vice-Presidents  having 
been  given, 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  Sir  Everard  Home),  begged  to  re¬ 
turn  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for,  the  ho¬ 
nour  that  had  just  been  conferred.  Zealous 
as  be  was  to  promote  tiles  welfare  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  he  kfiew  hgt  own  urtworthiness  for  the 
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distinguished  station  to  which  he  had  been 
raised;  but  he  could  assure  them  that  no 
anxieties  or  attention  would  be  wanting  on 
his  part  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Koval  Society,  and  of  science  generally. 

The  healths  of  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Davies  Gil¬ 
bert,  Mr.  Barlow,  &c.  &c.  were  afterwards 
given  and  received  by  the  company  present 
with  cordiality  and  respectful  attention.  The 
several  gentlemen  complimented  addiessed 
the  company  with  great  effect.  The  reply 
of  Mr.  Barlow  was  particularly  well  received. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  season,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  by1 
Dr.  J.  Jamieson,  one  of  the  Roval  Asso- 
dates,  containing  a  collection  of  various  su- 
perstitions  relating  to  the  Ternary  Number. 
So  general,  among  the  ancients  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  and  with  the  vulgar  of  times  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  our  own,  was  the 
ascription  of  a  peculiar  virtue  to  the  number 
Three,  that  some  reference  to  it  was  for¬ 
merly  mixed  up  with  nearly  all  the  actions 
and  circumstances  of  human  life.  Dr.  J. 
among  many  other  instances,  notices  the 
influence  of  this  superstition  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  camps  and  compounding  of  medica¬ 
ments,  in  amorous  incantations  and  funeral 
rites  ;  and  shews  that  the  number  of  guests 
present,  and  of  cups  drunk  or  poured  out  in 
libations  at  entertainments  ;  the  number  of 
sheep  in  a  flock  ;  of  repetitions  in  forms  of 
solemn  invocations,  &c.  was  religiously  re¬ 
stricted  to  three,  or  the  triplication  of  three  ; 
or  that,  at  any  rate,  the  odd  number  was 
observed.  To  the  Triad  was  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  a  mystical  perfection,  conveyed  in  aus¬ 
picious  influences  to  all  affairs  in  which  it 
was  employed. — A  series  of  memoirs  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  Literature 
into  this  country,  and  some  unpublished 
‘annotations  of  Bentley,  are  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  reserve  for  the  ensuing  readings. 

Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  Nov.  18,  when  a  paper  was  read  on 
The  Origin  of  the  Americans.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Buck  ton  was  to  prove  that  the  American 
tribes  originally  proceeded  from  the  North¬ 
east  of  Asia.  lie  founded  this  hypothesis 
chiefly  on  proofs- derived  from  Physiology 
and  Languages.  He  shewed,  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  authorities,  that  the  va¬ 
rieties  observable  in  the  physiological  cha- 
racteis  of  the  American  tribes,  are  so  in¬ 
considerable,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  their  identity;  add  that 
the  general  character  of  the  Americans 
strikingly  indicates  their  close  affinity  to  the 
Mongols^  ov  to  a  mixture  of  the  Mongols 
and  Tartar  races,  of  the  North -East-,  of  Asia. 
After  ybserymj  that  the  American  languages 
possessed  great  variety  of  inflexions,  and  un 
intricate  syntax,  he  concluded,  that  the 
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American  tribes  are  the  remnants  of  one  or 
more  nations,  who  had  attained  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  civilization ;  and  be  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  proof-*  of  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  arts  in  the  new  Continent, 
lie  produced  comparative  tables  of  Ameri¬ 
can  languages,  and  also  of  the  Coptic,  Ja¬ 
panese,  Malay,  Sanscrit,  African,  Basque, 
Celtic,  and  Caucasian,  which  he  considered, 
however,  too  limited  in  the  number  of  affi¬ 
nities  to  afford  any  satisfactory  result.  But 
be  established  the  identity  of  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  Tshutslu  in  the  North-East¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Asia — by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North-West  coast  of  America  nnd  of 
the  Aleutian  islands — the  Greenlanders — 
and  the  Esquimaux.  He  also  showed  that 
striking  affinities  subsist  between  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Samoyedes,  the  Tongoose, 
the  Yakutes,  the  Calmucs,  the  Mantchoos, 
the  Ainos  of  the  Curile  Islands,  the  Ostiucks, 
and  the  T  atars  and  Mongols  generally,  and 
also  those  of  the  various  tribes  of  America — 
from  Norton  Sound  and  Greenland,  through 
Mexico,  to  Peru  and  Chili. — He  then  al¬ 
luded  to  the  traditions  of  the  American 
tribes,  and  to  the  Mexican  histories ;  and 
concluded,  that  America  was  peopled  from 
Asia,  by  wandering  tribes  of  Mongol  race, 
who  passed  thither  by  Behring’s  Straits,  by 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  probably  by  some 
Northern  course  yet  unknown  to  Euro¬ 
peans. — An  interesting  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Crosse,  Mr. 
E.  Gibson,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dikes,  Mr.  T.  Dykes,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  took  a  part. — Seventeen  ordinary, 
three  proprietary,  and  three  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  were  admitted  at  this  and  the  former 
meeting. — A  curious  knife,  the  handle  of 
which  was  composed  of  ivory  and  steel,  de¬ 
licately  inlaid  with  gold,  and  which  was 
lately  found  in  a  well  at  Meaux  Abbey,  was 
deposited  in  the  Museum  ;  and  the  list  of 
presents  recently  made,  read  to  the  meeting, 
was  both  extensive  and  gratifying. 

T1  vere  has  been  lately  discovered  at  Caen, 
in  Normandy,  a  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
the  celebrated  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avrancbes, 
together  with  a  large  autograph  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  most  celebrated  characters,  male 
and  female,  of  the  age  of  Loui$  XIV.  In 
170.0,  and  twelve  years  before  his  death, 
this  prelate  is  said  to  have  written  20,000 
letters  on  different  literary  questions.  As 
his  correspondents  were  the  Bossuets,  Fene- 
lons,  the  Flechiers,  the  Bocharts,  and  other 
celebrated  men,  the  La  Fayettcs,  the  Seu- 
derys,  the  Daciers,  Christina  of  Sweden,  and 
other  ladies  distinguished  for  their  talents 
and  acquirements,  the  collection  may  be 
supposed  to  be  very  valuable.  Among  these 
manuscripts  are  said  to  be  several  letters 
written  in  Latin,  by  tire  Dauphin,  who  wai 
the  Bishop’s  pupil,  together  with  an  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript  of  the  same  Prioce  in  La¬ 
tin  and  French. 
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On  the  Composition  of  ancient  Earthen  Vases, 

commonly  culled  Etruscan.  By  Professor 

Hans  man.  Read  before  the  Society  of 

Gottingen. 

( Continued  from  p.  1  67  J 

1 .  Qualities  of  the  Materials. — The  vases 
described  in  the  preceding  section  are 
formed  of  a  fine  clay,  which  is  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  consequently  reddens  more 
or  less  by  the  action  of  fire,  but  whose  qua¬ 
lities  differ  in  the  different  varieties  of 
those  vases. 

The  fine  substance  of  the  better  sort  of 
painted  vases,  is  that  of  which  the  vases  with 
a  simple  black  coating,  or  those  entirely 
black,  are  composed,  the  specific  gravity 
being  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fine¬ 
ness.  The  whole  of  these  vases  are  indeed 
very  light,  but  more  especially  the  finest 
kinds  ;  and  in  them  also  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  with  regard  to  this  quality. 
The  vases  of  Nola  seem  to  exceed  the  rest 
in  lightness  ;  and  by  this  general  quality,  in 
fact,  the  truly  antique  vases  may  readily  be 
distinguished  from  all  imitations  of  them. 

Certain  differences  are  also  to  be  observed 
in  the  colour  of  the  materials.  In  the  more 
valuable  kinds,  it  sometimes  approaches  to 
brick-red,  but  its  most  common  tint  is  yel¬ 
lowish-red.  In  the  coarser  kinds  the  colour 
of  the  clay  is  usually  paler  than  in  those  of 
finer  texture. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  those  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  red  pigment  has  been 
added,  in  order  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
colour  *• ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  internal 
colour  of  the  mass  agrees  perfectly  with  that 
usually  observed  in  ferruginous  clay  that  has 
undergone  the  process  of  roasting,  and  the 
fractured  surface  exhibits  no  inequalities  in 
regard  to  colour. 

In  the  finer  vases  there  are  no  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts,  nor  is  any  admixture,  as  of 
sand,  for  example,  observable.  They  have 
been  manufactured  either  of  clay  in  the  na¬ 
tural  state,  if  it  had  been  pure,  or  carefully 
prepared  by  washing. 

The  colour  of  those  vases  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  black,  has,  without  doubt,  been 
produced  by  the  admixture  of  some  black 
substance,  and  not  by  the  natural  colour  of 
the  clay,  or  by  the  action  of  vapours.  Upon 
accurate  examination,  yellowish  particles, 
together  with  small  black  shining  grains, 
are  observed  in  the  black  mass  ;  from  which 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  mixture  has  not 
always  been  perfectly  equal.  The  celebrated 
Brocdu  detected  minute  scales  of  mica  in 


*  Antiquite's  Gauloises  et  Roinuines, 
pur  C.  M.  Urivaud,  1807,  p.  137. 


the  substance  of  the  black  vases  found  in 
the  ancient  sepulchres  of  Etruria  *. 

According  to  the  chemical  analysis  ofVau- 
quelin,  a  hundred  parts  of  the  mass  of  those 
vases  usually  called  Etruscan,  contain, 
Silica,  53  ;  Alumina,  15;  Lime  8;  Oxide 
of  Iron,  24  -f\  This  quantity  of  iron,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  singular,  and  is  probably  not 
so  great  in  the  whole  of  these  vases. 

2.  Conformation  of  these  Vases . — The 
vases  commonly  called  Etruscan,  seem, 
without  exception,  to  have  been  moulded  on 
the  wheel  +  ;  the  invention  of  which  is, 
without  doubt,  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  as 
has  been  ingeniously  demonstrated  by  the 
investigations  of  my  friend  Ritter  §.  That 
the  whole  of  these  vases  were  in  reality 
formed  by  the  wheel,  appear  to  be  proved 
by  the  following  considerations  :  1.  Because 
no  other  forms  are  seen  in  them  but  such  as 
can  be  produced  by  the  wheel ;  no  vases  of 
such  a  form  as  to  present  an  oval  in  their 
transverse  section,  or  exhiting  other  curves 
deviating  from  the  circle,  which  could  only 
be  produced  by  moulds  or  other  means. 

2.  Because  traces  of  the  wheel  often  occur* 
especially  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vases, 
as  well  as  beneath,  on  the  base,  and  in  other 
parts  not  so  qarefully  smoothed  as  the  rest. 

3.  Because,  on  the  other  hand,  no  marks 
are  ever  observed,  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  that  these  vases  have  been  fabri¬ 
cated  by  a  more  complex  and  artificial  me¬ 
thod;  for  example,  no  seams,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  when  moulds  are  used. 

Vases  are  more  or  less  accurately  shaped. 
The  finest  kinds,  turned  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  ornamented  with  paintings,  are 
exact  in  their  dimensions,  with  thin  walls, 
and  a  smooth  surface,  having  no  marks  of 
the  wheel  ;  from  which  it  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  that,  after  the  vases  had  been  formed 
in  the  wheel,  some  processes  had  been 
adopted  for  smoothing  the  surface  ;  perhaps 
not  unlike  those  which  are  applied  by  our 
own  potters  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  in  this 
place  upon  a  full  account  of  the  particular 
forms  given  to  these  vases,  as  they  have 
been  described  and  delineated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  in  many  works  on  the  subject. 


*  Osservazioui  sulle  vernici  usate  dagli 
antichi  sulle  stroviglie  di  terra;  lettera  del 
Sig.  Brocchi  al  Sig.  Dodwell. — Bibliotec^ 
Italiana,  vol.  VI.  1817,  p.  459. 

f  Millin,  loc.  cit.  p.  7,  no.  47. 

J  First  Letter,  addressed  to  M.Millingen 
by  M.  Rossi  Millingen,  Peintures  An¬ 
tiques,  III. 

§  Die  Vorhalle  Europaisoher  Volkerges- 
chicten,  p.  237. 
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The  variety  is  not  less  to  be  admired  than 
the  elegance  of  the  forms,  although  in  this 
respect  also  some  differences  are  observed 
between  the  more  exquisite  vases  and  those 
of  inferior  quality,  between  the  Grecian 
vases  and  those  of  Etruscan  origin. 

According  to  their  forms,  four  principal 
classes  of  vases  may  be  distinguished.  1. 
Vases  properly  so  called.  They  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  proportion  of  parts.  The 
mouth  is  either  much  greater  than  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  body,  or  is  of  the  same  size, 
or  smaller.  In  this  manner  it  is  often  fur¬ 
nished  either  with  a  lid,  or  with  a  cup  or 
funnel-shaped  process.  The  body  is  usually 
ovate,  or  approaching  to  this  form,  ot  bell¬ 
shaped,  or  calyciform :  of  these  principal 
forms  there  are,  however,  innumerable  va¬ 
rieties.  Vases  occur  either  simple  or  fur¬ 
nished  with  haudles,  of  which  there  are 
two,  or  three,  or  sometimes  four,  and  these 
are  affixed  to  the  lip,  or  body,  or  lower  part 
of  the  vase.  2.  Vases,  commonly  called 
Prafericula  by  the  ancients,  which  are 
usually  furnished  with  a  single  handle.  3. 
Vasa  unguentaria ,  with  a  long  narrow  neck. 
4.  Pater  ce,  or  Goblets ,  which  have  commonly 
two  handles. 

There  are  certain  parts  in  vases  which 
have  not  been  formed  along  with  the  body 
upon  the  wheel,  but  have  been  made  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  afterwards  joined  to  the  body. 
Of  this  kind  are,  1 .  the  handles,  with  which 
vases  and  goblets  are  frequently  furnished  ; 
2.  a  prismatic  base  instead  of  the  round 
one.  This,  however,  is  of  a  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence  in  vases  :  I  have  seen  an  instance  of 
it  in  a  vase  of  a  Grecian  origin,  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Naples.  In  these  parts 
I  have  found  no  indication  of  their  having 
been  formed  in  moulds  ;  they  seem,  without 
exception,  to  have  been  made  by  the  hand 
and  instruments. 

3 .  Composition  of  the  Plastic  Ornaments  of 
Vases.  1  he  plastic  ornaments  which  we 
find  upon  vases  have  been  made  by  the 
wheel,  or  in  some  other  way.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  all  those  simple  ornaments,  whether 
raised  or  impressed,  with  circular  outlines, 
which  surround  certain  parts  of  vases,  as, 
for  example,  the  upper  margin,  or  ball  of 
the  lid,  which  have,  without  doubt,  been 
formed  in  a  way  similar  to  that  employed 
by  our  potters,  by  means  of  certain  instru¬ 
ments. 

To  the  plastic  ornaments  not  prepared 
upon  the  wheel,  belongs  the  raised  work, 
which  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in 
the  principal  part  of  vases,  and  more  com¬ 
monly  on  the  haudles.  Some  black  Etrus¬ 
can  vases,  preserved  in  the  public  collection 
at  Florence,  are  furnished  with  raised  orna¬ 
ments  ou  the  principal  part  or  body.  Two 
large  vases,  of  elegant  form,  are  encircled 
by  vine  teudrils.  Others  of  them  have 
raised  figures  of  animals.  Some  again, 
wi  th  a  narrow  neck,  are  terminated  by  vine- 
leaves.  In  others  there  are  roundec'  raised 


ines,  which  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the 
bulging  part  of  the  body,  or  descend  to  it 
from  the  neck.  The  handles  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  this  way,  not  only  in  the  black 
Etrus-can  vases,  but  also  in  the  painted  one9 
of  Grecian  origin.  They  are  often  termi¬ 
nated  by  heads  or  entire  figures,  beauti¬ 
fully  imitated,  or  are  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  twisted  serpents,  or  are  marked  with 
depressed  or  raised  lines. 

It  is  a  question  whether  these  ornaments 
have  been  made  by  means  of  moulds  or 
simply  by  the  hand.  From  the  inquiries 
which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  this  m'atter, 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  all  those  plastic 
ornaments  have  been  formed  with  the 
hand,  by  means  of  simple  instruments,  and 
not  by  moulds,  as  is  now  practised.  I . 
Because  no  marks  of  moulds,  no  scams  for 
example,  are  to  be  observed;  2.  Because 
small  differences  are  commonly  found  in 
ornaments  of  the  same  kind :  the  heads  or 
figures  of  handles,  for  example,  in  the  same 
vase,  differ  a  little;  the  excavated  or  rounded 
lines  in  the  same  part,  have  not  always  the 
same  dimensions.  In  the  later  pottery- 
work  of  Roman  origin,  on  the  contrary,  the 
use  of  moulds  may  commonly  he  observed  *. 

Impressed  ornaments  also  sometimes 
occur,  especially  in  the  black  Etruscan 
vases.  They  consist  either  of  impressed 
lines  or  dots.  Ornaments  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  may  easily  he  formed  by  instruments 
similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  making 
seals.  The  differences,  however,  often  con¬ 
spicuous  in  those  ornaments  in  the  same 
vase,  appear  to  me  to  prove  that  they  have 
not  been  made  in  this  way,  but  by  means  of 
a  hard  stilus.  In  one  part  of  the  orna¬ 
ments,  for  example,  the  number  of  dots  is 
greater  than  in  another,  or  the  dots  in  tine 
row  are  a  little  nearer  than  in  another.  I 
have  remarked  the  same  of  the  letters  which 
are  sometimes  seen  on  Grecian  vases.  Upon 
examining  them,  it  clearly  appears  that  they 
have  not  been  inscribed  by  instruments  si¬ 
milar  to  those  used  in  cutting  our  seals, 
but  only  by  means  of  the  style.  Among  the 
Romans,  in  later  times,  stamps,  or  seals 
with  elevated  letters,  or  on  coins,  were  very 
frequently  impressed  upon  earthen- ware, 
such  as  bricks,  vases,  and  lamps. 

4.  Baking  of  Vases. — The  whole  of  the 
vases  of  which  we  speak  are  baked,  but  in 
different  degrees,  never  more,  and  generally 
less,  than  our  l>est  pottery  ware  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Chaptal, 
which  agrees  with  the  above,  the  heat 
applied  for  baking  mnv  be  estimated  at  seven 
or  eight  degrees  of  Wcdgworth’s  pyrome¬ 
ter  f.  We  n (Tver  find  the  argilaceous  mass 

*  Grivaud,  Antiquitcs  Gaul,  ct  Rom.  p. 
137. 

Chaptal  notice  quelques  cnuleurs 
trouv^es  a  Pompeia,  dc  la CJasso  deaScience* 
Mathein,  et  Phys.  de  l  lnstitute  de  France, 
1308,  p.  83ft,  vol.  xiii.  no.  2$,  July  1  82£. 
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converted  into  glass,  nor  the  smallest  indi¬ 
cation  of  fusion  ;  there  is  never,  therefore, 
any  resemblance  to  the  stone-ware  of  the 
present  day. 

The  finer  painted  vases  are  universally 
more  baked  than  tiie  coarser ;  and  of  the 
latter,  those  which  are  entirely  black  are  the 
least  baked  j  the  different  degrees  of  baking 
being  estimated  by  the  difference  in  hard¬ 
ness,  sound,  and  porosity;  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  by  the  different  degrees  in 
which  the  mass  absorbs  water. 

It  i9  the  general  opinion  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  composition  of  antique  vases, 
such  as  Grivoud*,  Rossi  f,  Hirt|,  and 
Jorio§,  that  the  painted  vases  of  antiquity 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  our  finer  modern  pottery-ware; 
that  after  being  first  baked,  the  paintings 
have  been  applied,  and  the  whole  submitted 
again  to  a  greater  heat. 

From  the  vases  themselves  we  cannot 
now  learn  whether  they  have  been  once  or 
twice  baked ;  but  from  my  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  paintings,  it  seems  to  me  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  whole  have  been  once  strongly 
baked,  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  ne¬ 
cessary  degree  of  hardness  and  fineness,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  their  porosity,  and 
that  the  colours  have  afterwards  been 
spread  over  them  by  a  lesser  heating. 

5.  Composition  of  the  Paintings. — In  a 
disquisition  regarding  the  mode  in  which  the 
colours  may  have  been  applied,  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  demand  investigation:  1.  The 
nature  of  the  pigments  ;  2.  The  mechanical 
mode  in  which  they  are  laid  on  ;  3. The  ope¬ 
rations  used  after  the  pigments  have  been 
applied. 

None  of  the  vases  are  overlaid  w'ith  the 
vitreous  substance  which  we  call  glaze , 
either  joined  with  the  colours,  or  separated 
from  them.  The  vases  which  are  entirely 
black,  have  no  coating  different  from  the 
mass,  and  the  lustre  of  the  surface  is  pro¬ 
duced  bv  the  substance  of  the  vase  itself,  as 
we  shall  presently  show.  Other  vases  are 
furnished  with  a  simple  black  coating, 
which,  however,  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
glaze  of  our  earthen-ware,  but  is  more  like 
varnish.  Painted  vases  either  show  in 
certain  parts  a  surface  of  baked  clay,  or 
there  is  a  very  thin,  pellucid,  varnish-like 
coating  of  clay,  by  which  the  colour  of 
the  clay  is  heightened  a  little,  so  as  to  have 
dusky  or  dark  red  appearance. 

A  black- colour,  corresponding  with  the 
black  coating  of  some  kinds,  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  paintings  of  vases.  Other 


*  Ant.  Gaul,  et  Rom.  p.  126. 

T  Millingen,  Peint.  Ant.  p.  5. 

X  Boettiger’s  Griech.  Vasengemalde, 
Bo.  I.  Heft.  III.  p.  28. 

f  Sul.  Met.  d.  Ant.  nel  Dipingerc  i  Vasi, 
p.  19. 
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colours  appear  much  more  rarely  and  lew 
extensively  applied. 

This  black  colour,  therefore,  we  shall  ex¬ 
amine  first,  as  being,  of  all  things  connected 
with  vases,  in  so  far  as  regards  art,  the  most 
worthy  of  investigation.  It  is  usually  of  a 
pitchy  tint,  sometimes  passing  into  brown, 
or,  when  thinly  applied,  appearing  even  of 
a  coffee  colour.  It  seldom  passes  into  a 
livid  or  green,  which  I  have  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  vases  of  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  collections.  The  lustre  of  the  co¬ 
lour  is  of  various  degrees  of  brightness ; 
sometimes  it  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  is 
always  more  like  that  of  varnish  than  of 
glass.  In  other  respects  also,  the  black 
coating  is  always  dissimilar  to  glass  :  when 
minutely  examined,  however,  with  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
fused  *.  It  is  of  different  degrees  of  thick¬ 
ness,  seldom  «o  great  as  to  be  sensible  to 
the  touch.  The  black  coating  is  firmly  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  surface,  although  it  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  clay,  nor  is  conjoined  with 
its  particles  by  fusion.  Its  adhesion  is 
firmer  in  the  finer  vases  than  in  those  of 
coarser  quality.  None  of  those  cracks  or 
fissures  are  seen  in  it,  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  glaze  of  earthen  -  ware  p.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  acids  or  any  other  fluid.  I 
have  exposed  fragments  of  painted  vases 
for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  but  never  observed  any 
effect  produced  upon  them.  It  even  sustains 
a  considerable  heat  without  injury  +  ,  and  it 
may  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  blow* 
pipe  without  undergoing  any  distinct  change. 
When  the  condensed  flame  was  directed 
toward  part  of  the  paintings  for  some  time,  l 
have  observed  that  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
clay  were  covered  over  with  a  black  exhala¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  this  exaha- 
lation  be  produced  by  a  sublimation  of  the 
pigments.  The  black  varnish  is  sometimes 
covered  over  by  a  white  exhalation  when 
burned,  the  production  of  which  may  per¬ 
haps  he  explained  from  the  decomposition 
of  its  substance.  More  accurate  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  has  shown  me,  that  the 
white  colour  arises  from  the  burning  of  the 
calcareous  particles  intimately  conjoined 
with  the  surface  of  the  vases,  and  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  ashes  of  the  varnish. 

From  an  accurate  examination  it  appears 
probable,  that  the  thin  pellucid  coating,  by 
which  the  colour  of  the  clay  is  rendered 


*  That  the  black  coating  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fusion,  has  been  justly  ob¬ 
served  by  Chaptal, — Mem.  de  l’lnst.  180S, 
p.  234. 

p  Boettiger’s  Griech.  Vasengemalde,  Bo. 
i.  Heft.  3.  p.  27.  —  Millingen,  Peint.  des 
Vases  Ant.  loc.  cit. 

X  Millingen,  Peint.  des  Vases  Ant-  p.  7, 
No.  27. 
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brighter  or  duller,  its  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  black  paint  of  vases,  but  iu  a  di¬ 
lated  or  extenuated  state,  which  was  first 
shown  by  the  celebrated  Jorio,  the  very 
learned  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Collection  of 
Vases  at  Naples* * * §.  It  may  commonly  be 
observed  in  vases,  that  this  paint  has  been 
repeatedly  applied  where  the  colour  of  the 
clay  had  not  been  completely  modified  by 
the  first  operation,  and  in  this  manner  also 
the  colour  has  been  changed  from  dusky  to 
black 'f'.  Sometimes  single  lines  occur,  in 
which  different  degrees  of  intensity  may  be 
observed  in  the  colour. 

We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  this  black  paint.  Caylus  has  ascribed 
the  black  varnish  to  the  martial  or  manga- 
nesian  earth  of  glass-works;  an  opinion 
which  Grivaud  has  also  embraced  Le  Sage 
once  thought,  that  the  black  coating  of 
vases  was  produced  from  oxide  of  lead  and 
oxide  of  manganese  §,  which  opinion  is  not 
only  sufficiently  confuted  by  what  1  have 
said  above,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
varnish,  but  also  by  the  slight  degree  of 
baking  which  the  vases  have  undergone,  by 
which  the  oxide  of  lead  could  not  be  applied, 
as  Chaptal  has  also  remarked  |b  Schcerer 
says,  that  the  coating  of  vases  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  metallic  substances,  but  of  a  certain 
kind  of  earth,  and  that  the  black  colour 
cannot  have  been  produced  by  oxide  of 
manganese,  (ihaptal  inclines  to  the  opinion, 
that  vitreous  lava  has  formed  the  basis  of  the 
coating  of  vases,  its  natural  fusion  having 
been  strongly  assisted  by  the  addition  of 
some  saline  substance  If.  Fauquelin  was  the 
first  who  discovered  that  the  black  paint  was 
carbonaceous  ;  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  prepared  from  graphite, 
or  anthracite  ** 

From  experiments  made  with  the  view  of 
investigating  this  matter,  I  too  have  found, 
that  the  black  coating  of  vases  consists  of  a 
combustible  substance,  either  carbonaceous 
or  bituminous ;  with  this  determinatiou 
the  above-mentioned  experiments  also  agree, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  dissolved  by  acids.  On 
throwing  particles  of  the  black  coating  into 
nitre  fused  in  a  platina  cup,  they  burned  by 
sparkling,  and  were  quickly  consumed.  By 
this  experiment,  the  singular  phenomenon, 
that  a  coating  so  thin  should  have  pre¬ 


*  Sul.  Met.  d.  Ant.  nel  Dipingere  i 
Vasi,  p.  5. 

i*  Jorio,  loc.  cit.  p.  10. 

+  Rsame  di  alcune  pietre  impiegate  per- 
fare  rasellami.  Brugnatelli  Aunali  di  Chi- 
mica,  t.  iii.  p.  151. 

§  Mem.  de  l’ Inst.  1808,  p.  335. 

11  Boettinger’s  Vaseogemalde,  Bo.  ii. 
Heft.  2.  p.  35,  36\ 

Mem.  de  l’lnst.  1808,  p.  234. 

**  Millin,  Point.  de3  Vases  Ant.  p.  7, 
No.  47. 


served  its  colour  and  lustre  for  so  long  a 
period,  is  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  question  regarding  the  substance 
from  which  this  black  coating  has  been  de¬ 
rived,  is  more  difficult  of  solution.  1  can¬ 
not  give  my  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Fauquelin  mentioned  above.  It  is 
shown  by  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  paint, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  prepared  from 
graphite,  a  substance  which  has  more  of  the 
colour  of  iron,  and  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
quality  which  it  possesses  of  fusing  with 
nitre,  as  above  related,  is  also  against  its 
derivation  from  graphite  and  anthracite.  If 
we  suppose  the  pkiuf  to  have  been  laid  on 
with  a  pencil,  it  may  he  inferred  that  its 
substance  had  been  fluid  of  itself,  or  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluidity  by  means 
of  some  other  substance. 

(To  le  continued.J 

' - 0 - 

Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Among  the  communications  lately  laid 
before  the  Society,  was  the  challenge  sent 
by  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy  to  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  The  original  document  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Haig,  of  the 
Advocates’  Library.  The  other  communi¬ 
cations  were,  1st,  The  result  of  a  section 
made  by  direction  of  J.  A.  Fraser,  Esq.  of 
Lovat,  of  the  vitrified  Fort  of  Dun  Finn, 
communicated  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie ;  and 
2d.  An  account  of  some  ancient  cartings  in 
wood,  discovered  at  Hulme  Hall,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  with  drawings  of  them  :  presented 
to  tire  Society  by  Capt.  Jones,  29th  reg. 

Excavations  at  Pompeii. 

Nothing  important  has  been  found  here 
since  the  Casa  del  Porta  Tragrico  last 
spring,  because  the  workmen  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  repair  of  the  baths.  The 
paintings  remain  in  their  places ;  that  of 
Iplngenia  is  covered  over  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  shutter  to  protect  it.  Behind  the 
above  houses  an  entrance  has  been  made  to 
another,  in  which  a  fountain  has  been  disco¬ 
vered  ;  in  a  third  house,  much  attention  is 
excited  by  the  figures  of  Bacchus  and 
Ceres  sitting,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  other  interesting  paintings  will,  be 
discovered. 

Excavations  at  Tusculum. 

The  researches  of  Count  Biondi  op  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Tusculum,  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Several 
streets  are  already  laid  open,  and  also  oue 
of  the  gates  of  she  town,  which  is  sup’- 
ported  by  fluted  pillars.  An  aqueduct  and 
a  public  fountain  are  going  to  be  laid  open, 
as  well  as  the  fountain  and  the  baths.  Bas- 
reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  fresco  paintings, 
attract  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Count 
Biondi  intends  to  publish  a  description  uf 
his  valuable  discoveries,  illustrated  with 
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Paraphrase  on  the  Eighty-sixth  Psalm. 

“  Inclina  Dominie.” 

By  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Magilligan. 

B  °w  down,  Oh  Lord  of  Hosts,  thine  ear 
To  thy  poor  Servant’s  prayer, 

I  am  in  misery — Oh  hear 
And  save  me  from  despair. 

Preserve  me  holy  in  thy  sight, 

Keep  me  from  guilt  and  fear, 

Let  me  behold  thy  mercy  bright, 

Oh  still  for  help  be  near. 

In  thee  I  trust,  to  thee  I  cry 
Each  passing  night  and  day, 

To  thee  alone  for  aid  I  fly, 

Ob  cast  me  not  away. 

Comfort  my  penitential  soul. 

Sustain  my  troubled  mind, 

The  enemy’s  fierce  wrath  control, 

For  thou  art  good  and  kind. 

Among  the  great  there’s  none  like  thee, 

No  Name  compar’d  to  thine, 

All  those  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  be 
Obedient  at  thy  shrine. 

Created  by  thy  blessed  hand, 

Belov’d  in  days  of  old, 

The  Heathen  from  each  foreign  land 
Shall  hasten  to  thy  fold. 

One  happy  flock  to  Thee  alone 
Our  voices  will  we  raise 
Iu  holy  worship,  and  thy  throne 
Surround  with  Songs  of  Praise. 

Unite  our  hearts  to  fear  thy  name, 

Teach  us,  Oh  Lord,  thy  way. 

Let  all  the  earth  thy  truth  proclaim, 

And  own  thy  rightful  sway. 

Oh  God  most  High,  while  life  is  mine. 

Thy  praises  will  I  sing, 

I  glorify  thy  name  divine. 

My  Maker  and  my  King. 

The  greatness  of  thy  love  to  me, 

No  words  of  mine  can  tell, 

But  this  I  feel — I  am  set  free 
From  fear  of  Death  and  Hell. 

The  proud  may  rage  in  hostile  bands 
Against  my  soul  in  vain, 

While  safe  in  thine  Almighty  hands 
Their  anger  I  disdain. 

For  thee,  O  Lord,  I  ever  found 
Thro’  manhood  and  in  youth, 

Beyond  conception  to  abound 
In  Mercy  and  in  Truth. 

Oh  turn  to  me  in  mercy  mild. 

Give  strength  unto  my  hand. 

Save  thine  own  hand-maid’s  humble  child, 
Preserve  him  in  the  land. 

Gent.  Mag.  Dccemier,  1825. 


Shew  me  some  token  too  for  good, 

Though  T  deserve  but  blame, 

That  enemies  unkind  and  rude 
May  see  it  and  feel  shame. 

Magilligan,  Dec.  8. 

FROM  METASTASIO  TO  A  LOVER. 

"Y^U  delight  without  hope,  and  you  hope 
without  reason, 

And  you  fear  where  no  danger  is  nigh. 
You  give  credit  to  phantoms,  no  faith  to  the 
truth, 

And  each  moment  produces  a  lie. 

Meditation  an  hundred  vain  fancies  presents, 
And  grim  death,  without  dying,  is  known, 
A  thousand  dreams  waking,  no  sunshine 
dispels. 

Yet  the  martyr  no  torment  will  own. 

You  contemplate  another,  yourselfyou  forget. 
Indulging  too  freely  a  wand’ring  mind. 

By  pursuing  your  wishes,  more  wishes  create, 
And  then  terror  on  terror  you  find. 

Such  contention  of  passions  you  constantly 
feel, 

Yet  the  Deifyed  Tyrant  approve, 

So  enchanting  the  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
pain, 

In  this  powerful  phrenzy  called  Love. 

If  your  heart  did  not  wanton  thro’  Pleasure’s 
gay  paths, 

Quite  unknown  would  your  Deity  be, 

Idle  fancy  adorns  him  with  arrows  and  bow, 
And  you  worship  at  Error’s  decree. 


APOSTROPHE 

To  the  little  River  Saw. 

IpLOW  on,  gentle  streamlet,  thy  waters  be¬ 
friending,  [gl'de  i 

The  waves  of  old  Granta,  a3  onward  they 
Like  Helicon-fountain  with  Naiades  attend¬ 
ing,  [side. 

Meandering  in  silence  the  village-wood 

At  morn  ere  the  sky-lark  had  left  her  low 
dwelling,  [Church  spire ; 

Ere  Aurora’s  first  ray  reach’d  the  village 
My  bosom  has  been  with  fond  ecstacy  swell¬ 
ing,  ^  [lyre ! 

As  I  strung  on  thy  margin  ray  self-tutor’d 

At  noon  when  light  zephyr  the  gossamer 
courted,  [so  bright ; 

And  the  swallow  was  skimming  thy  surface^ 
While  in  thy  warm  shallows  the  minnows 
have  sported, 

O'erhurig  with  the  willow — the  minstrel’s 
delight ! 

At 
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At  eve,  ere  the  lay  of  Philomel  sounded. 

And  the  pipe  of  the  red-breast  was  hush'd 
into  rest ;  [surrounded, 

When  stillness  thy  meadows  a*d  groves  have 
And  Peace  had  resumed  her  halcyon  nest; 

I  have  strayed  all  alone,  from  tumult  secluded, 
And  the  beauties  of  nature  have  sweetly 
enjoyed;  [step  intruded, 

When  the  village  was  hush’d,  and  no  foot- 
Has  my  mind  been  in  fond  adoration  em¬ 
ployed. 

Let  the  fav’rites  of  fortune,  in  grandeur's  ray 
basking,  [let  them  draw  ; 

Applause  from  the  world — from  the  great 
The  boon  thy  poor  suppliant  fain  would  be 
asking — 

Is  health  and  content  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saw  *  T.  N. 

THE  WIDOW. 

By  the  Author  oj  “  Massenburg” 

IT  was  a  sacred  place,  and  where 

Religion  breathes  its  wonted  prayer  ; 
There  was  a  solemn  awe  on  all — 

Deep,  quiet,  and  devotional : 

The  pillars  and  the  fretted  roof, 

Time  worn,  yet  bearing  still  the  proof 
Of  strength,  once  mighty,  hung  decay’d, 
Yet  so  more  reverential  made. 

A  partial  gloom,  but  half  dispell’d 
By  artificial  lights,  which  held 
Small  power  to  pierce  the  distant  gloom 
Of  clustered  aren  and  sculptured  tomb. 

There  was  a  face,  so  wan,  so  pale, 

Close  by  the  sacred  altar’s  rail, 

That,  but  for  the  black  garments  swelling, 
Like  night  clouds  round  the  6tars  bright 
dwelling ; 

That  pale  cold  form  had  seemed  to  be 
But  chisel’d  marble’s  mimicry  ; 

So  motionless,  so  mute,  she  sate, 

Utterly  lone  and  desolate  ; 

As  if  the  spirit’s  self  were  gone, 

While  life  unwilling  linger’d  on 
Impatient,  till  the  summons  came 
To  quit  the  earthly  careworn  frame  : 

I  could  not  meet  her  eyes’  deep  hue  ; 

Their  lids  were  dropp’d,  she  sought  no  view 
Of  earthly  images  ;  the  scene 
Of  busy  life  to  her  had  been 
But  as  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 

Whence  animating  life  had  fled. 

She  mourned  the  dead — Oh,  hopeless  grief  1 
To  wait,  and  watch,  and  still  adore, 
Without  cessation  or  relief, 

The  star  that  sets  to  rise  no  more. 

W7hy  is  it  said  time  can  erase, 

From  sorrowing  hearts,  each  care-worn  trace  ? 
Time  deeper  graves  the  lines  of  woe, 

As  furrows  deepen  on  the  brow. 

Solemn  and  sad,  the  preacher  dM'elt 
On  grief,  as  on  a  thing  he’d  felt ; 

He  likewise  mourned  the  dead,  but  grief 
Was  softened  by  the  fixed  belief 


That  they  to  realm*  of  Uus  were  flown, 
While  he  the  6ame  road  journey'd  on — 
They  cannot  come  to  us  !  he  cried, 

But  you  may  still  to  them  ascend  ! 

See  how  the  husband  courts  the  bride ! 

See  how  entreaties  wait  a  friend  ! 

Hear,  how  they  chide  the  dull  delay  ; 
They’re  led  to  Heaven,  why  will  ye  stay ! 

I  saw  her  rise, 

With  sudden  impulse,  and  her  eyes, 

So  late  cast  down,  to  Heaven  were  raised, 
And  with  a  living  lustre  blaz'd — 

She  raised  her  arms  as  to  enfold 
Some  one  loved  object  in  their  hold — 


I  come  !  1  come,  my  love !  she  cried  ; 
Then  sunk  upon  the  earth— -and  died. 


CANZONE. 

QN  yonder  green  bank  where  tire  zephyrs 
are  playing, 

And  bear  on  their  wings  the  pure  essenco 
of  air, 

Oft  have  I  met  my  sweet  J ulia  while  straying, 
My  Julia  all  beauteous,  all  lovely,  and  fair. 

The  Rose  and  the  Hyacinth  there  spread 
around  me,  [breeze, 

A  sweetness  their  blossom  diffus’d  on  the 
And  the  Nightingale's  song  in  pleasure  bad 
bound  me, 

As  we  sat  by  the  fountain  beneath  the 
green  trees. 

Oft  have  we  gazed  on  the  Moon  in  her 
brightness, 

Oft  have  we  view’d  the  Sun  set  in  the  west. 
When  the  shades  of  the  ev’ning  hung  o’er 
us  in  sadness,  [calm  breast. 

And  the  proud  wave  was  sleeping  on  Ocean’s 

The  red  Rose  and  blue  Hyacinth  rest  on 
their  pillow  [bloom, 

Of  earth — and  have  lost  all  their  beauty  of 
And  my  Julia  lies  cold,  where  the  pale 
•  weeping  willow, 

Is  spreading  its  branches  over  the  tomb. 

j.  if  b. 

SONNET 
TO  THE  MOON. 

QRB  of  the  Moon,  high  o’er  the  azure  deep 
Hangs  thy  pale  beam,  O  radiant  Goddess, 
why 

At  this  still  hour,  when  woe  retires  to  weep. 
And  hapless  lovers, worn  with  anguish,  die, 
Serene  and  peaceful  beams  thy  gentle  light  ? 

Me,  wretched  me,  the  fiercer  frenzy  burns 
Of  disappointed  love;  I  weep  the  night, 

And  grief  and  pity  rend  my  heart  by  turns. 
Along  the  star-paved  empyrean  Irorne 

Louisa  moves — and  chaunts  the  hymns  of 
praise ; 

An  Angel  now — she  left  me  here  to  mourn. 
To  pass  in  sorrow  all  my  future  days  ; 

Yet  when  to  thy  resplendent  orb  I  turn, 

Oft  in  the  radiant  beams  her  Seraph-form 
I  trace. 
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FRANCE. 

The  French  Government  has  <  perienced 
two  serious  and  unexpected  admonitions  in 
the  recent  expressions  of  popular  feeling ; 
one  conuected  with  the  death  of  General 
Foy,  (for  whose  family  a  most  liberal  sub¬ 
scription  is  making,)  and  the  other  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  Constitutionel  and  Courier 
Francais.  General  Foy  was  a  member  of 
that  party  to  which  the  majority  of  French¬ 
men  always  belonged,  and  which  is  daily  aug¬ 
menting  from  the  ranks  of  the  intelligent 
throughoutFrance — that  party  which  opposes 
the  Bourbons  for  old  enmity,  and  the  priests 
and  missionaries,  and  other  instruments  of 
ignorance  and  tyranny  in  which  that  Dy¬ 
nasty  delights,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
the  favour  of  the  public.  Before  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  excited  by  the  loss  of  this  champion 
of  liberal  opinions  subsided,  the  Bourbon 
Government  had  to  undergo  another  and  a 
sharper  humiliation  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
two  Journals  above-named,  which  have  been 
some  time  under  prosecution,  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  articles  tending  to  bring  into  dis¬ 
credit  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Priests.  The  speech  of  M.  Dupin, 
the  advocate  of  the  accused  Journal,  con¬ 
tained  a  strong  and  eloquent  sketch  of  the 
practices  by  which  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other 
artificers  of  slavery,  are  labouring  to  restore 
to  France  the  darkness  and  the  chains  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  M.  Dupin  ran  over, 
with  a  rapid  hut  a  just  criticism,  several  of 
the  elementary  religious  tracts  dispersed  by 
the  missionary  priests ;  animadverting  upon 
their  absurd  fables  and  anti-social  blas¬ 
phemies.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
Judge’s  argument  was  that  in  which  they 
admitted  of  the  duty  of  denouncing  to  public 
disapprobation  “  Societies  unauthorised  by 
law,”  that  is  to  say,  the  Colleges  which  the 
Jesuit  Society  are  scattering  over  France 
almost  as  profusely  as  they  have  spread  them 
through  Ireland.  These  prosecutions  are 
said  to  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  party  in  the  Court  of  Charles  X., 
and  to  have  been  secretly  dreaded  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Ministers  constituting  the 
temporal  Government  of  his  Majesty.  The 
acquittals  have  not  only  saved  the  public 
press  from  extinction,  but  the  people  and 
the  Sovereign  himself,  of  France,  from  utter 
subjugation  by  the  Pope  and  his  Janissaries 
the  Jesuits — who  have  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  French  soil,  as  is  declared  by  the 
head  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  and  constitution. 

The  following  method  of  lighting  theatres 
has  lately  been  adopted  in  Paris.  A  large 
opening  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  hung  round  thickly  with  lamps ; 


each  lamp  is  furnished  with  a  parabolic  re¬ 
flector,  and  each  reflector  is  united  to  its 
neighbour  all  round  the  circle.  By  these 
means  the  light  would  be  thrown  down  into 
the  theatre,  was  it  not  checked  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  number  of  magnifying  glasses,  of 
a  foot  diameter  each,  all  united  and  forming 
one  solid  mass,  and  fixed  beneath  the  lamps, 
and  covering  the  opening.  On  looking  at 
it  from  the  pit,  it  appears  like  an  immense 
burning  globe.  This  light  is  more  equal, 
more  soft,  and  greatly  less  dazzling  than  the 
ordinary  lustres. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
having  established  a  new  university,  entitled 
(<  Philosophical  College  for  the  Clergy,” 
a  curious  correspondence  has  taken  place 
between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Malines  on  the  subject.  The 
evident  intent  of  the  Pope  is,  to  persuade 
the  Belgian  clergy  to  thwart  the  views  of 
the  Government  under  which  they  live,  in 
its  plans  for  the  melioration  of  education, 
and  recommending  that  the  heads  of  the 
dioceses  should  protest  against  the  erection 
of  such  a  college,  and  to  call  to  mind  the 
declaration  made  by  the  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  July  1815,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
guaranteed  to  the  Catholic  Religion  its 
dignity  and  security.  The  archbishop,  in 
reply,  declares  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  College  at  Malines,  being  in 
direct  opposition  with  the  interests  of  his  holy 
religion, — with  the  orders  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous,  regular,  and  orthodox  college,  with 
the  rights  belonging  to  the  episcopacy  of 
divine  right,  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  protection  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  it  by  the  fundamental  law  which 
he  has  sworn  to  maintain,  and  also  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  which  is  its 
basis,  and,  finally,  with  several  declarations 
and  promises  made  to  the  clergy  by  his 
Majesty  himself, — he  feels  bound  to  say  that 
he  cannot  in  any  case  interfere  with  this 
suppression. 

ITALY. 

The  first  sentence  consequent  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Carbonari  of  Rome, 
was  pronounced  on  the  21st  November, 
made  public  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  and 
carried  into  execution  on  the  23d.  It  was 
given  against  six  of  the  accused.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  separated  into  two  divisions ; 
the  first  comprehended  the  Sectarians  who 
had  participated  in  murders — the  second 
comprehended  the  foreign  Sectaries,  among 
whom  Don  Luis  Spadawill  figure.  By  virtue 
of  the  first  sentence,  Targhini  and  Mon- 
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tanari,  assassins  of  Pontini,  suffered  the  last 
punishment  on  the  23d,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  “  For  twenty-four  hours  (says 
a  Paris  paper)  these  unfortunate  men,  aware 
of  their  fate,  were  offered  the  consolations 
of  religion,  which  they  constantly  refused. 
All  the  religious  congregations  had  prayers, 
to  obtain  from  Heaven  their  conversion. 
The  Pope  even,  though  still  very  weak, 
passed  a  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  for  this 
pious  purpose.”  Targhini  begun  addressing 
himself  to  the  people,  exclaiming — “  I  die 
a  Freemason — a  good  Carbonari.”  The 
beating  of  the  drums  interrupted  him.  Mon- 
tanari  made  the  same  declaration. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  in  January  last 
issued  an  imperial  Ukase,  by  which  he  di¬ 
vided  his  empire  into  six  departments,  for 
the  purposes  of  public  education.  At  the 
head  of  each  department  an  university  is  to 
be  established,  w'ith  subordinate  places  of 
instruction  in  the  different  governments. 
Some  months  ago  the  Emperor  approved  of 
the  plan  of  an  institution  to  be  established 
at  Moscow,  for  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge  relative  to  the  manufacturing  arts. 
Young  men  from  the  age  of  16  to  24  are  to 
be  admitted,  and  to  receive  instruction  gratis 
for  three  years. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Consul  at  Warsaw,  announcing  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  melan¬ 
choly  event  took  place  at  Taganrog,  on  the 
1st  inst.  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  been 
attacked  with  a  violent  cold,  during  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  Crimean  Tartary,  which  settled  in  an 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  of  such  virulence 
as  to  deprive  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  speech 
for  some  days.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  express  his  wishes ; 
and,  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
declared  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  his 
successor,  thus  confirming,  by  his  last  wish, 
the  right  of  that  Prince  to  the  Throne  of 
Russia.  A  memoir  will  be  given  in  our  next 
Obituary. 

AFRICA. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
picture  of  the  African  coast,  given  on  the 
authority  of  accounts  received  by  the  Surrey 
transport,  which  has  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
from  Sierra  Leone.  The  Europeans  in  the 
British  colony  are  described  as  having  been 
left  in  several  places,  suffering  the  most 
shocking  extremes  of  disease  and  mortality — 
the  Aslientees  threatening  another  visit  to 
Cape  Coast — and  the  slave  trade  carried  on 
with  more  keenness,  cruelty,  and  horror  than 
ever! — The  Surrey  sailed  on  20th  Sept, 
with  a  detachment,  to  replace  the  garrison  at 
Bathurst  on  the  river  Gambia,  the  whole  of 
whom,  consisting  of  134  soldiers  of  the 
Royal  African  corps,  with  8  women  and  17 
children,  had  died,  except  13  men  who  were 
unfit  for  duty. 


EAST  INDIES. 

Government  Gazettes  have  been  received 
from  India  to  the  31st  of  July.  The  King 
of  Ava  had  again  offered  to  treat,  but  no 
confidence  was  placed  in  his  pacific  profes¬ 
sions,  as  he  was  preparing  to  withdraw  with 
his  Court  and  the  White  Elephant  to  the 
confines  of  China,  from  whence  he  expected 
support,  as  well  as  from  the  Siamese.  In 
the  early  part  of  May  Sir  A.  Campbell  seut 
a  detachment  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
country.  They  first  marched  towards  Tanao 
or  Tongo.  At  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
they  came  to  Tagoondine. — Where  the 
Burmese  had  not  preceded  them,  they  found 
the  people  quietly  at  work,  weaving  their 
coarse  striped  stuffs,  and  apparently  con¬ 
tented.  Wherever  a  Burmese  force  had 
been,  desolation  marked  its  course.  From 
Tagooudlao  across  the  Galadyat  mountains 
to  Tanao  is  about  seventy  miles.  The  de¬ 
tachment,  however,  could  not  proceed  so 
far,  hut  struck  off  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Tow-kindine,  which  is  about  four  miles 
inland  from  Bollay,  on  the  river  Irrawuddy, 
and  a  small  party  proceeded  as  far  as  Meaday. 
At  a  village,  four  miles  on  the  Prome  side  of 
M  eaday,  were  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
iron  foundry,  where  cannon  appeared  to  have 
been  cast;  and  the  fact  that  the  Burmese 
do  make  guns  is  very  generally  asserted  by 
the  best  informed  natives  of  the  country. 

rIhe  Madras  Government  Gazette  of  July 
28,  states,  that  it  had  been  reported  the 
Siamese  had  joined  the  Burmese,  and  that 
the  latter  had  solicited,  through  the  former, 
the  assistance  of  China  in  the  war  with  the 
English.  'I  he  reply  of  the  Chinese  Autho¬ 
rities  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : — “  We  have 
long  been  on  friendly  terms  of  intercourse 
w’ith  the  English,  with  whom  we  carry  ou  a 
very  extensive  trade.  We  cannot  therefore 
assist  you  with  troops,  but  will  use  our  in¬ 
terest,  by  way  of  mediation,  to  get  Rangoon 
and  Arracan  restored  to  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Burmese  King  must  send  to  us  the 
great  Mug  Idol,  called  Maha-monie,  and  the 
W hite  Elephant.”  It  was  also  reported  that 
four  ships  had  accordingly  left  China  for 
Calcutta,  with  the  Emperor’s  proposals,  for 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  now 
contains  a  population  of  more  than  40,000 
souls,  who  occupy  upwards  of  700,000  acres 
of  land,  and  possess  upwards  of  5000  horses, 
120,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  350,000 
sheep;  it  contains  five  thriving  towns,  and 
several  villages  ;  it  consumes  British  manu¬ 
factures  annually  of  the  value  of  350, 000^; 
its  exports  amount  to  100,000/.  per  annum  ; 
it  employs  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  ;  and  yields  a  colonial  revenue  of  more 
than  50,000/,  a  year. 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Fo7i(hill  Alley. — We  lament  to  state  that 
this  splendid  architectural  structure  has  be¬ 
come  a  pile  of  ruins,  of  which  the  annexed 
letter,  dated  Fonthill  Gifford,  Dec.  21 ,  gives 
some  particulars  : — “  I  embrace  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  you  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  that  fine  (but  flimsy)  architec¬ 
tural  structure,  Fonthill  Abbey.  The  Tower 
fell  in  at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon,  de¬ 
stroying  the  Hall,  the  whole  of  the  Octagon, 
and  great  part  of  the  Galleries,  North  and 
South,  together  with  the  first  crimson  room, 
having  quietly  descended  into  the  fountain 
court,  leaving  the  grand  entrance  standing, 
with  the  organ  in  statu  (/uo,  and  the  statue 
of  the  late  Alderman  Beckford  in  its  niche, 
as  if  it  remained  to  point  to  the  ruins  of  his 
son’s  ambition.  Only  one  accident  occurred, 
although  the  servants  were  engaged  in  taking 
out  some  of  the  windows,  and  had  fortunately 
just  escaped  in  time  to  avoid  being  buried  in 
the  ruins.  Mr.  Farquhar  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  move  to  the  East  wing,  together 
with  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her  children.  The 
latter  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  playing 
in  the  galleries.” 

Dec.  7.  The  first  stone  of  a  new  bridge, 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames ,  was  laid  by  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  his  lordship  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Corporation. 
Among  the  visitors  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  and  the  Princess  Au¬ 
gusta,  &.C.  The  band  of  the  8th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  attended.  Mr.  E.  Lapidge  (the  County 
Surveyor)  is  the  Architect.  The  design  is 
chaste  and  elegant,  consisting  of  five  arches, 
respectively  GO  feet,  56  feet,  6  inches,  and 
52  feet  span,  with  piers  about  ten  feet  wide. 
The  bridge  will  be  25  feet  wide,  and  the  cost 
35,000Z. 

A  medal  of  the  value  of  2 1.  is  offered 
by  the  Cardigan  Cymreigyddion  Society 
for  the  best  Essay  on  Hynafraethau  Ce¬ 
redigion  —  the  Antiquities  of  Cardigan¬ 
shire  ;  comprising  an  authentic  account  of 
the  first  Eisteddfod  held  in  Wales,  at  Car¬ 
digan  Castle,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince 
C'adwgan,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Davies,  at  the  last  Powys  Eisteddfod. — 
Likewise  a  medal  of  the  value  of  lZ.  105.  for 
the  best  Cywydd  on  the  Crucifixion, — 4t  Yt 
Croeshoelaid.”  The  Cywydd  not  to  exceed. 
100  lines. — Also,  a  medal  of  the  value  of  lZ. 
for  the  best  set  of  twenty  Englynion  on  Ship¬ 
wreck, — “  Llongddrylliad.” — Candidates  for 
the  first  medal  must  either  be  natives  of  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  or  Car¬ 
digan,  or  Members  of  Cymreigyddion  So¬ 
cieties  in  any  of  the  said  counties. — Candi¬ 


dates  for  the  second  and  third  medals,  must 
be  natives  of  Cardiganshire,  or  members  of 
the  Cardigan  Cymreigyddion  Society. 

A  marble  statue,  executed  by  Sivier,  was 
lately  erected  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Jenner.  The  whole 
figure  is  beautiful,  and  distinguished  by 
classic  elegance  and  simplicity.  The  statue 
is  seven  feet  high,  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
and  base,  of  eight  feet.  Upon  the  die  of 
the  pedestal  is  simply  inscribed,  Edward 
Jennf.r,  with  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
and  death. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Owing  to  an  extraordinary  and  unex¬ 
pected  run  upon  the  various  Banks,  both 
in  town  and  country,  several  stoppages  have 
ensued.  At  one  time  the  agitation  in  the 
City  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  witnessed  for  several 
years.  Lombard-street  was  nearly  filled 
with  persons  hastening  to  the  different 
banks  to  draw  money,  or  waiting  from 
curiosity  to  hear  of  new  failures.  In  Man¬ 
sion-house-street  the  run  upon  one  house 
was  so  great,  that  for  several  hours  the 
applicants  appeared  like  a  regular  stream 
pouring  in,  and  constables  were  placed  at 
the  door  to  preserve  order.  The  shock 
given  to  public  credit  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
banking  house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  and  Co. 
on  the  5th  of  December,  was  tremendous. 
It  was  known  that  they  kept  accounts  with 
forty-four  country  banks,  several  of  whom, 
in  all  probability,  would  also  stop  payment. 
The  funds  immediately  fell ;  Exchequer  Bills 
were  at  no  less  than  605.  discount.  Sir  P. 
Pole  and  Co.  made  vast  exertions,  and  dis¬ 
played  almost  unlimited  resources  ;  the  pay¬ 
ments  actually  made  by  them,  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  week,  exceeded  one  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling  ! 

On  the  6th  inst.  the  public  distress  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Williams  and  Co.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  panic  was  increased  still  farther 
by  the  failure  of  two  additional  banks,  viz. 
the  firms  of  Everett,  Walker,  and  Co.  and 
of  Sikes,  Snaith,  and  Co.  both  of  Mansion- 
house-street.  The  effects  of  the  failure  also 
of  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Chaloner,  and  Rish- 
worth,  have  been  most  disastrous  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire.  They 
had  banks  in  York,  Wakefield,  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  besides  had  houses  in  Leeds, 
Barnsley,  Huddersfield,  and  Otley,  many 
of  which  were  obliged  to  stop  payment. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing,  dis¬ 
tresses,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing 

districts. 
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districts,  several  Cabinet  deliberations  took 
place,  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that 
one  and  two  pound  Bank  notes  should  be 
temporarily  issued  for  country  circulation. 
Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  December,  the 
measure  was  carried  into  effect,  which 
afforded  the  most  seasonable  relief  both  to 
the  monied  and  trading  interests.  An  order 
was  also  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  Mint 
to  expedite,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  an 
extraordinary  coinage  of  sovereigns.  There 
are  eight  presses,  which,  on  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency,  can  all  be  put  in  action,  and  each 
press  coins  40  sovereigns  in  a  minute,  mak¬ 
ing  320  sovereigns  by  the  whole  eight 
presses  in  a  minute,  or  equal  to  1.9,200  in 
an  hour ;  thus  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  sovereigns  per  day  were  coined  for  one 
week.  The  price  of  bullion  is  extremely 
favourable  to  these  operations,  being  lower 
than  the  Mint  price  ;  so  that  hy  every  ounce 
of  gold  coined  the  Bank  realises  a  profit. 
As  the  amount  of  gold  coin  now  in  the 
country  is  known  to  be  greater  than  at  any 
former  period,  with  the  addition  which  the 
coinage  now  going  on  will  produce,  there 
exists  not  the  slightest  ground  for  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  Bank  will  be  unable  to 
continue  its  payments  in  cash. 

Though  much  serious  inconvenience,  and 
in  some  cases  very  great  embarrassment  has 
taken  place,  we  feel  happy  in  stating  that 
the  panic,  which  at  one  time  almost  uni¬ 
versally  prevailed,  has  entirely  subsided. 
The  effect  of  the  measures  adopted  in  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  of 
supporting  the  credit  of  the  local  banking 
establishments,  soon  shewed  itself.  Gold 
and  notes  to  a  considerable  amount  have 
been  returned  to  the  metropolis.  The 
pressure  upon  the  different  London  banks 
lias  ceased.  The  principals  of  the  firms 
themselves  have  been  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions,  even  behind  the  counters,  to 
assist  in  paying  all  demands.  Many  of  the 
banking  establishments  that  were  compelled 
to  stop  payment,  during  the  general  pres¬ 
sure,  have  resumed  their  usual  routine  of 
business. 

The  probable  causes  that  have  led  to 
this  state  of  the  money  market  are  variously 
stated.  Among  these,  the  principal  are — 
the  extensive  foreign  loans  contracted  for 
in  the  last  few  years — the  numerous  Joint 
Stock,  Mining,  and  other  Companies — and 
the  extensive  speculations  in  cotton,  &c., 
during  the  last  and  present  years.  These, 
no  doubt,  all  contributed,  though  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees,  to  the  temporary  scarcity  of 
money. 

The  British  Museum. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
library  of  the  Museum  has  been  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  in  amount  of  books.  Within  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  following  collections  have  been  cata¬ 
logued,  classed,  and  arranged  in  the  librarv, 
with  their  proper  marks  of  reference,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  readers, — vu. 


25,000  Revolutionary  Tracts. 

8,000  Ginguene’s  Library. 

14,000  Burney’s  ditto. 

20,000  Baron  Moll’s  ditto. 

2,000  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s. 

30,000  Presentations,  Stationers’-hall  En¬ 
tries,  and  New  Purchases. 

There  have  also  been  printed  the  first 
portion  of  an  alphalietic&l  catalogue  of  the 
printed  books,  in  7  vols.  8vo,  comprising 
160,000  articles,  the  titles  of  which  have 
been  compared  with  their  respective  books. 
A  catalogue  of  a  further  portion  is  being 
prepared,  which  will  comprise  about  60,000 
alphabetical  titles.  Catalogues  of  reference 
in  folio  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  library  and  reading  room.  Hand  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  contents  of  the  library,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  annually  what 
works  may  have  been  misplaced  or  missing, 
are  in  preparation  ;  as  well  as  a  classed  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  printed  hooks. 

The  Lansdown  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  2 
vols.  folio,  with  copious  indexes,  and  con¬ 
taining  30,000  articles,  was  printed  (in 
181.9);  as  was  also  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Hargrave  MSS.  A  C  atalogue  of  tire  Char¬ 
ters,  in  3  vols.  folio,  is  being  revised,  and  a 
classed  Index  to  all  the  collections  of  MSS. 
in  the  Museum  is  in  progress. 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 
Drury  Lane. 

Dec.  17.  An  Operatic  Drama,  called, 
Leocadcay  was  performed.  But  such  was  the 
want  of  taste  or  judgment  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  whole  audience  were  disgusted  with 
the  exhibition.  The  plot  was  full  of  absurdity  j 
and  the  acting  throughout  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Miss  Kelly)  was  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  a  foreign  piece,  re¬ 
plete  with  indecent  allusions;  and  on  its 
announcement  for  repetition,  the  disap¬ 
probation  was  loud  and  long  repeated.  The 
house  was  thinly  attended. 

Covent  Garden. 

Dec.  2.  A  farce,  called,  The  Scape  Goaty 
was  performed.  It  is  adapted  from  the 
brench,  hy  Mr. Boole,  the  ingenious  author 
of  Paul  Pry.  It  was  tolerably  received. 

Dec.  3.  An  operatic  piece,  in  two  acts, 
entitled,  ’Tiras  1 ,  was  introduced.  It  is  a 
translation  from  the  French,  and  of  a 
superior  description.  The  plot  was  ex¬ 
tremely  humourous  and  entertaining,  and 
on  the  whole  the  piece  was  cleverly  acted. 

Dec.  10.  A  five  act  play  was  performed, 
under  the  title  of  The  Three  Strangers.  It 
is  the  production  of  Miss  Harriet  Loe :  the 
authoress  of  a  comedy  called  The  Nett'  Peer¬ 
age  ;  and  the  plot  seems  to  be  chieflv  de¬ 
rived  from  her  German  Tate.  The  piece 
appeared  full  of  German  mystification;  and 
on  the  whole  was  extremely  dull.  Much 
disapprobation  was  manifested  at  tire  close 
of  the  curtain. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

War  Office,  Nov.  18.  7 2d  foot.  Major 

W.*L.  Maberley,  to  be  Major;  Capt.  Geo. 
Hall,  to  be  Major. — Staff,  Brevet  Major  G. 
A.  Eliot,  68th  foot,  to  be  Major  of  brigade 
in  JLower  Canada. — Unattached,  Major  Chas. 
Middleton,  72d  foot,  to  be  Lieut. -col.  of 
inf. — To  be  Majors  of  Infantry,  Capt.  J.  P. 
Hopkins,  43d  foot;  Capt.  J.  A.  Butler, 
80th  foot. 

Nov.  19.  John  James  de  Hochepied  Lar- 
pent,  esq.  to  he  his  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Antwerp;  and  Andrew  H.  Aikin,  esq. to  the 
same  office  at  Archangel. 

War  Office ,  Nov.  25.  1st  Foot  Guards, 
Brevet  Col.  Lord  Saltoun,  to  be  Major  ; 
Lieut,  and  Capt.  P.  Clarke,  to  be  Captain 
and  Lieut. -col. — 21st  Foot,  Capt.  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  to  be  Major. 

Foreign  Office ,  Nov.  2 6.  J.  Annesley,  esq. 
to  be  his  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  to  reside  at  Barcelona. 

Nov.  29.  Gordon  Wm.  Francis  Booker, 
esq.  of  Trewarthenick,  Cornwall,  to  take  the 
surname  only,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Gregor. 

War  Office ,  Dec .  2.  36’th  Foot  to  bear 

on  its  colours  and  appointments  the  words 
“  Pyrennees,”  and  “  Nive  ;”  70tli  Foot  to 
discontinue  the  appellation  of  the  “  Glas¬ 
gow  Lowland  Regiment,”  and  to  resume  its 
former  title,  of  the  70th,  or  “  Surrey”  Re¬ 
giment  of  Foot ;  .95th  Foot  to  be  styled  the 
95th  or  “Derbyshire”  Regiment  of  Foot. 

J.  F.  Fulton,  esq.  late  Brevet  Lieut. -col. 
and  Major  of  92d  Foot,  to  have  the  local 
rank  of  Lieut.-col.  on  the  Continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  only. 

Lord  Chamberlain  s  Office ,  Dec.  5.  Tho. 
Seymour  Hydd,  esq.  Assistant  Master  and 
Marshall  of  the  Ceremonies  to  his  Majesty. 

War  Office,  Dec.  9.  17th  Foot,  Major 
Bingham,  to  be  Major ;  Capt.  Timling,  1st 


Foot  Guards,  to  be  Major  of  Infantry. 

Lord  Chamberlain  s  Office ,  Dec.  13.  Lt.- 

gen.  Sir  Wm.  Houston,  to  be  Groom  of  his 

Majesty’s  Bedchamber  in  Ordinary. 

Eqclesiastical  Preferments. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  to  be  Bp.  of 
Quebec. 

Rev.jH.  Wetherell,  Archdeacon  of  Hereford. 

Rev.  R.  V.  Law,  Prebendary  of  Wells  Cath. 

Rev.  F.  Swan,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cath. 

Rev.  R.  Sanders,  Minor  Canon  at  Worcester 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  J.  Buller,  St.  Juste  V.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  J.  Case,  Meteringham  R.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  C.  B.  B.  Clerk,  Bedingfield  V.  Suff. 

Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  St.  Andrew  the  Great  V, 
Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  Davies,  Over  Norton  R.  Oxford. 

Rev.  R.  Eden,  Hertingfordbury  R.  Herts. 

Rev.  W.  Findlay,  Church  and  Parish  of  King 
Edward,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  G.  Fowell,  St.Mary  in  Thetford  C.  Norf. 

Rev.  W.  Greenhill,  Farnham  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  T.  Kennion,  Harrowgate  P.C.  York. 

Rev.  T.  Kilby,  St.  John  P.C.  Wakefield. 

Rev.  J.  King,  Henley  upon  Thames  V.  Oxf. 

Rev.  A. Maciver, Church  and  Parish  ofSleate, 
Presbytery  and  Isle  of  Sky. 

Rev.  J.  Maitland,  Church  and  Parish  of 
Halls,  Presbytery  of  Kircudbright. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Marker,  Southleigh,  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Peters,  Langford  V.  Oxford  and 
Berks. 

Rev.  J.  Saumarez,  Huggate  R.  York. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Shapcott,  St.  Michael’sV.  South¬ 
ampton. 

Rev,  P.  Smith,  Guiseley  R.  W.  Yorksh. 

Rev.  W.  Waters,  Rippingale  R.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Orpen,  Chap,  to  Earl  of  Egmont. 

Rev.  E.  White,  Chaplain  at  Cawnpore,  East 
Indies. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct.  28.  The  wife  of  S.  Linthorne,  esq. 
of  Poole,  a  daughter. 

Nov.  16.  The  wife  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Wat¬ 
kins,  of  Farley,  Wilts,adau. — 17.  At  How- 
sham,  Yorksh.  the  wife  of  G.  Cholmely, 
esq.  a  dau. — 22.  Mrs.  Edw.  Treacher,  of 
Burton-cr.  a  son. — 28.  The  wife  of  Geo. 
Smith,  esq.  of  Armin  Pastures,  a  son. — 
2.9.  At  Connaught-place,  the  wife  of  Jos. 
Smyth  Wyndham,  esq.  of  Wawne,  in  Hol- 
dernes8,  a  son  and  heir. — 30.  The  wife  of 
Rev.  R.  Ilemmington,  of  Manchester,  a 
son. — The  wife  of  Chas.  Tottie,  esq.  of 
Camberwell  -  grove,  a  son.  —  At  Combe 
House,  the  wife  of  Geo.  Hilhouse,  esq.  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  i.  At  Iberuden,  the.  wife  of  C.  Tyl- 


den  Pattenson,  esq.  a  dau. — At  Dawlish,  the 
wife  of  D.  Geale,  esq.  a  dau. — 2.  At  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  wife  of  Arthur  Davies,  esq.  first 
Drag.  Guards,  a  son. — 3.  At  the  Vicarage, 
Leyland,  the  wife  of  Rev.  G.  Baldwin,  a  dau. 
— At  Hull,  the  wife  of  Major  Cairnes,  56th 
reg.  a  dau. — 4.  At  the  Observatory  House, 
East  Sheen,  the  wife  of  Fred.  Holbrooke, 
esq.  F.S.A.  a  son. — At  Howden,  the  wife  of 
R.  A.  Worsop,  esq.  a  dau. — 5.  At  Brands- 
by  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  Francis 
Cholmeley,  esq.  a  son. — At  Pontefract,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Aid.  Muscroft,  a  dau. — 10.  At 
his  Lordship’s  house,  in  London,  the  Lady 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  a  son. — 15.  At  Liverpool,  the  wife  of 
Wm.  Rutson,  esq.  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 
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Oct.  27.  At  Chelsea,  by  the  Bp.  of  London, 
Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh,  bt.  of  Shuckhurgh 
Park,  Warw.  to  only  dau.  of  late  Peter 
Denys,  esq.  of  the  Pavillion,  Hans-place, 

niece  to  Earl  of  Pomfret. - At  Merton, 

Surrey*  Thos.  Rider  Boys,  esq.  to  Sarah- 
Jane,  relict  of  J.  W.  Lewis,  esq.  of  Ber¬ 
muda  - At  East  Thorndon,  Essex,  Rev. 

W.  Bond,  of  Little  Warley,  to  Lmtitia,  dau. 
of  late  Rev.  Jas.  Birch,  R.  of  Corringham. 

- At  Sandel,  W.  C.  B.  Cave,  esq.  son  of 

Sir  YVm.  C.  bart.  of  Stretton  Hall,  Derb. 
to  Mary,  eld.  dau.  of  Rev.  T.  Westmore¬ 
land,  of  Sandal  Magna. - 30.  At  St. 

James's  Church,  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  2d 
son  of  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  eld.  dau.  of  Lord 
G.  H.  Cavendish. 

Nov.  1.  At  Hambledon,  Hants,  Rev. 
Rich.  Geo.  Richards,  Vicar,  to  Cath.  Eliz, 

widow  of  Capt.  John  Whyte,  R.N. - At 

Bessingby,  near  Bridlington,  Christ.  Souls- 
by,  esq.  to  Anne,  eld.  dau.  of  Ilarringdon 

Hudson,  esq.  M.P. - 12.  At  Pancras  New 

Church,  Garrett  Dillon,  esq.  of  Fitzroy-sq. 
to  Eliz.  Frances,  eld.  dau.  of  John  Plura, 

esq.  of  Bath. - 14.  At  Minto,  Roxbh.  J. 

P.  Boileau,  jun.  esq.  of  Mortlake,  Surrey, 
to  Lady  Cath.  Elliott,  dau.  of  late  Earl 

Minto. - At  Naples,  Sir  Jas.  Carnegie, 

of  Southesk,  bart.  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rev. 

D.  Lysons,  of  Hempsted  Court,  Glouc. - 

17.  At  Brighton,  Lieut.  Jos.  Roche,  R.N. 
to  Car.  Susanna,  Jau.  of  late  Arth.  Robin¬ 
son,  M.D.  of  Broadwater. - At  Alderley, 

Cheshire,  Robt.  Phillips,  esq.  of  Ileyhridge, 
to  Letitia,  d.  of  YVm.  Hibbert,  esq.  of  Hare- 

hill.- - At  Wandsworth,  Orbyn  Lloyd, 

esq.  of  Lombard-st.  banker,  to  Emily,  dau. 
of  John-Falconer  Atlee,  esq.  of  YY'est  Hall, 

Wandsworth. - 18.  Lloyd  Salisbury  Bax- 

endale,  esq.  of  Queen-sq.  Bloomsbury,  to 
Ellen,  dau.  of  Rich.  Salisbury,  of  Herue- 
Hill. — 21.  At  North  Mimms,  E.  B.  Kemble, 
esq.  to  Hester,  2d  dau.  of  late  Tho.  Kem¬ 
ble,  esq.  of  Gobions,  Herts. - At  York, 

Sam.  Younge,  jun.  esq.  of  Sheffield,  to  Cath. 
dau.  of  late  John  Kearsley,  of  Manchester. 
- 22.  At  York,  the  Rev.  Jocelyn  Wil¬ 
ley,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  John  Moore,  esq. - - 

At  Chester, Rev.  E.  Duncombe,to  Susan,  only 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  C.  Mainwaring,  of  Oteley 

Park,  Shropshire. - At  Hastings,  Edw. 

Peale,  esq.  of  Maidstone,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of 
late  P.  YY'yatt  Crowther,  esq.  of  Highbury 
Lodge. - 23.AtWells,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Co¬ 

ney,  Rector  of  Cliedzoy,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  T. 

P.  Tudway,  esq.  M.P. - Mr.  Tho.  Jevons, 

to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of  Wm.  Roscoe,  esq.  of 

Liverpool. - 24.  Rev.  William  Lonsdale,  to 

Jane,  eld.  dau.  of  James  Power,  esq.  of  Buck- 

iugharn-st. - At  St.Pancras,  Tho.  Rhodes, 

jun.  esq.  of  Tottenham- wood,  to  Marg.  dau. 
of  Wm.  Rhodes,  esq.  of  Hoxton. — 24.  At 


Mortlake,  W.  Edw.  eon  of  the  late  Rob. 
Gilpin,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  to  Marianne,  dau. 

of  late  Wm.  Gilpin,  e$q.of  East  Sheen. - 

Rich,  sou  of  11.  Smith,  esq.  of  Peekham,  to 
Mary.  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  R  YVilliamson,  of 

Campton,  Beds. - At  RosehiU,  Hants, 

Col. Thackeray,  R.  Eng.  to  Lady  Eliz.  Car¬ 
negie,  dau.  of  Earl  of  Northesk. - 23.  At 

Brighton,  E.  Parry,  esq.  of  H.  E.  I.  C.  to 
Cath. -Harriet,  dau.  of  Edw.  Isaac,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  Brook-heath,  Hants. - 30.  Rev. 

G.  E.  Whyley,  Vicar  of  Eaton  Bray,  Beds, 
to  Jane,  dau.  of  M.  Morrah,  esq.  of  YVor- 
thing. 

Lately.  At  Clifton,  Edward  Martin,  esq. 
to  Eliz.  D.  dau.  of  late  Rich.  Zouch,  of 
the  Irish  Treasury,  cousin  to  Earl  of  Lons¬ 
dale,  and  niece  to  Dr.  Zouch,  late  Prebend¬ 
ary  of  Durham. - At  Prestwich,  John 

Clegg,  esq.  of  Heywood,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of 

the  late  John  Cross,  esq.  of  YVhitefield. - 

At  Standon,  Staffordshire,  Stuart  Wortley, 
jun.. son  of  the  Member  for  Yorkshire,  to 
Lady  Georgiana,  dau.  of  Karl  of  HarrowLy. — 
At  Halifax,  Rev.  Tho.  Burton,  Incumbent  of 
Rastriek,  to  Mrs.  YVheutley,  niece  to  the 
late  Henry  Yarburgh,  esq.  of  Heslington 
Hall,  near  York. 

Dec.  1.  Donald,  son  of  Alexander  Tul- 
lock,  esq.  of  Charles-street,  St.  James’s- 
square,  to  Anna,  dau.  of  the  late  Chris¬ 
topher  Foss,  esq.  of  Portman-street. - 

At  Brooke,  Isle  of  YYhgbt,  Hants,  Tho.  J. 
Blachford,  esq.  of  Newport,  banker,  to 
Mary  Stoddard,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Boure- 

man.  Rector  of  Brooke,  Isle  of  YY'ight. - 

At  Bath,  John  Ormond,  esq.  of  Belmont, 
to  Eliz.  dau.  of  the  late  II.  Church,  esq.  of 

Twickenham. - At  St.  Mary  ’s,  Mary-ie- 

bnne,  Baron  Loventz,  to  Miss  Mills,  dau.  of 

the  late  James  Mills,  esq.  of  Jamaica. - 

John  Fell,  esq.  of  Alverstone,  banker,  to  Isa¬ 
bella,  dau.  of  Sam.  Gregson,  esq.  of  Lancas¬ 
ter. - At  Alraondbury,  W.  Norris,  esq. 

merchant,  of  Halifax,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  John 
Horsfall,  esq.  of  Thornton  Lodge,  near  Hud¬ 
dersfield. - 2.  At  Christ  Church,  Mary- 

lebone,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  of  Dewsbury* 
to  Mary-Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Coulson,  of  Hull.- - 3.  Alex.  Rob.  Suther¬ 

land,  M.D.  of  Parliament-street,  to  Maria, 
dau.  of  H.  L.  Thomas,  esq.  of  Leicester  - 
place. — 5.  At  Southampton,  Capt,  Ander¬ 
son,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Brett. - At  Chelten¬ 

ham,  George  Best  Robinson,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  G.  Abercrombie  Robinson,  bart* 
to  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Maj.Gen.  Doug¬ 
las. - At  Dowager  Lady  Saltoun’s  cot¬ 

tage,  near  Inverness,  Wm.  Macdowall  Grant, 

esq.  to  Hon.  Miss  Eleanor  Frazer. - -At 

Addle,  near  Otley,  Rev.  YV.  Andrews,  of 
Wighill,  uear  Wetherby,  to  the  dau,  of  P. 
Hardcaatle,  esq.  of  Wakefield 
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Duchess  of  Rutland. 

Nov  23.  At  Belvoir  Castle,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
aged  45,  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
Her  Grace  so  lately  as  Friday  the  1  S  h  was 
ehgaged  in  inspecting  the  progress  of  the 
numerous  workmen  employed  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  splendid  decorations  of  the  grand 
drawing-room  at  Belvoir,  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  should  have  been  first  opened  on 
the  dccasiott  of  the  Duke's  approaching 
birth-day  :  she  also  took  her  accustomed 
exercise,  and  wrote  several  letters.  In  the 
evening  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with 
which  she  was  severely  attacked  a  year 
ago,  began  to  manifest  themselves  ;  but 
on  the  following  day  they  appeared  to  have 
abated  very  considerably.  At  two  o’cdock 
on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Catlett,  surgeon 
to  the  family,  who  sleeps  in  the  castle,  was 
hastily  summoned  to  her  Grace’s  apart¬ 
ment,  and  found  her  state  so  extremely 
dangerous  as  to  excite  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions.  Expresses  were  instantly 
sent  off  to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Grantham,  Dr. 
Pennington,  of  Nottingham,  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Leicester,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford.  The 
three  first  promptly  obeyed  the  summons  ; 
Sir  Henry  arrived  at  the  castle  Lorn  Lon¬ 
don  at  5  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  but 
the  hand  of  death  was  already  on  the 
Duchess  ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  had 
been  unremittingly  exerted  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disorder,  but  in  vain.  Her 
Grace,  whose  self-possession  was  remark¬ 
able,  felt  perfectly  alive  to  the  imminence 
of  her  danger,  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
she  bore  her  3Cute  sufferings,  and  viewed 
her  approaching  fate,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  affecting.  The  Duke  never  quitted 
the  bed-aide  till  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Dispatches  were  immediately  forwarded, 
announcing  the  afflicting  event,  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Rutland  and  Carlisle  families.  Her  Grace 
was  the  fifth,  hut  second  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frederick  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died 
Sept.  4,  1825  fee-  p.  369),  by  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Granville-Levison,  the  first 
Marquess  of  Stafford  ;  was  born  Nor.  13, 
1780.  She  was  married  to  John-Henry 
Manners,  Duke  of  Rutland,  on  the  22d  of 
April  1799,  and  had  issue  nine  children,  of 
whom  three  sons  and  four  daughters 
survive. 

Of -her  elevated  taste,  Belvoir  Castle 
witl  long  remain  a  magnificent  monument. 
From  its  first  commencement,  25  years 
ago*  in  despite  of  momentary  interruption 
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from  the  calamitous  fire  in  October  1816, 
until  its  recent  completion,  the  lamented 
Duchess  had  been  the  presiding  Genius  of 
the  place,  and  selected  all  the  plans  for  its 
erection  ;  nor  were  her  active  and  useful 
exertions  restricted  to  the  castle  alone. 
The  grounds,  the  villages,  tlie  roads  in  its 
vicinity,  even  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country,  were  improved  through  her 
agency.  Every  rational  suggestion  which 
had  for  its  object  the  decoration  and  the 
embellishment  of  this  beautiful  domain, 
was  adopted  with  eagerness,  and  zealously 
carried  into  effect  under  her  personal  and 
immediate  superintendence.  What  many 
individuals  would  have  required  a  century 
to  execute,  her  perseverance  in  a  few  years 
atchieved  ;  nor  was  herGrace  less  success¬ 
ful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  accom¬ 
plishments  of  her  sex.  Her  drawings  ex¬ 
hibit  correct  taste.  Her  poetical  genius, 
hereditary  from  her  noble  father  the  late 
Ear!  of  Carl  isle, and  her  musical  attainments 
were  of  the  first  order.  Indefatigable  in 
whatever  might  promote  the  general  good, 
and  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  her  Coun¬ 
try,  the  Duchess  was  a  practical  agricultu¬ 
rist.  The  farm  she  held,  consisting  of  above 
700  acres,  visited  almost  daily  by  herself, 
has  always  been  considered  a  model  of 
scientific  management.  On  several  occa- 
sionssbe  was  complimented  with  premiums 
from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  for  her  extensive 
plantations  and  acknowledged  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

It  is  striking  that  with  predilections  so 
marked  and  decided  for  a  rural  life,  her 
Grace  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  English  Court,  and  whenever  she 
graced  it  with  her  presence,  an  object  of 
universal  admiration.  The  ease  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  deportment,  her  refined  and 
polished  address,  the  graceful  condescen¬ 
sion  of  her  manners  fascinated  every  one 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  nume¬ 
rous  attractions.  Married  early  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  choice,  as  a  wife,  a  parent,  and 
a  benefactress,  she  was  alike  exemplary. 
To  the  sorrowing  hearts  now  and  for  ever 
bereft  of  her  soothing  affection,  her  tender 
care,  her  munificent  charity,  her  death  is 
indeed  an  irreparable  loss  ! 

It  is  a  singular  and  remarkable  fact, 
that  this  is  the  first  death  of  a  Duchess  of 
Rutland  for  the  long  period  of  91  years. 
Bridget,  Duche«s  of  J  >bn,  the  third  Duke, 
having  died  June  16  1734  ;  she  was  the 
only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert 
Sutton,  Lord  Lexington*  of  Kelham,  in  the 
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County  of  Nottingham,  and  grandmother 
of  Col.  Manners  Sutton,  the  present  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Manners,  &C. 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Relvoir 
Castle  and  its  numerous  proprietors,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  is  accurately  detailed  in 
Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire. 

Iu  a  poem  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ford, 
Vicar  of  Melton,  the  following  compliment 
was  paid. 

lt  Where  Belvoir’s  Queen,  Earth-treading 
6tar,  doth  move,  [the  grove, 

There  violets  crowd  the  lawn,  the  park, 
Fringing  her  path  ;  and  Venus  self  shall 
own, 

Rutland’s  best  titletothe  “  Myrtle  Crown.” 

Dec.  9.  The  remains  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
at  Bottesford.  Crowds  of  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity  had  assembled  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  their  esteemed  bene¬ 
factress.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  arrived  at  Bottesford,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Thornton.  The  procession 
left  Belvoir  Castle  at  ten  o’clock, and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bottesford  about  one.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  and 
other  vehicles.  The  following  was  the  or¬ 
der  observed  : 

Mr.  Pound,  his  Grace’s  woodman,  ac¬ 
companied  by  twelve  tenants  of  bis  Grace, 
in  deep  mourning.— -The  Duchess’s  Coro¬ 
net,  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion,  carried 
by  a  gentleman  uncovered.— A  favourite 
pony  of  the  late  Duchess,  enveloped  in  a 
black  cloth,  in  the  comers  of  which  were 
embossed  her  Grace’s  armorial  bearings, 
led  by  two  of  her  Grace’s  oldest  servants. 
— The  hearse,  drawn  by  black  horses 
which  had  belonged  to  her  Grace,  and 
driven  by  her  Grace's  coachman — Five 
mourning  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horse* 
each. — Her  Grace’s'  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  horses. — W.  F.  Norton,  esq.  in  his 
own  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Salmon. — Two  carriages  and  four.— 
Forty-six  of  his  Grace’s  teuants  in  deep 
mourning. — Two  of  the  carriages  in  the 
procession  were  occupied  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  family — one,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
and  his  brother,  and  the  other  by  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  hi»  Grace. 

The  procession,  in  the  first  instance, 
proceeded  to  the  Rectory-yard,  Bottesford, 
where  it  remained  about  oue  hour.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  lamented  lady  were  then  taken 
from  the  hearse,  and  carried  into  the  Church 
by  eight  Gentlemen.  The  coffin  was  covered 
with  a  rich  pall  of  black  velvet,  decorated 
with  her  Grace’s  armorial  bearings.  His 
Grace  joined  the  procession  at  the  Rec¬ 
tory.  Twenty-six  of  the  noble  ancestors 
and  relatives  of  his  Grace  lie  entombed  in 
the  vault,  which  now  also  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  late  amiable  Duchess. 


[Dec. 

Mrs.  Canninc. 

Oct.  14.  At  her  house  In  Rutland-squ. 
Dublin,  aged  6 1,  Jane,  relict  of  Paul  Can¬ 
ning,  Esq.  of  Garvagh,  co.  Londonderry, 
and  mother  of  the  Right  Hon,  George 
Canning,  Lord  Garvagh.  She  was  the  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Conway  Spencer,  Esq  of 
Tremary,  co.  Down,  and  sister  of  General 
Sir  Brent  Spencer,  G.  C.  B.  and  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Marchioness  of  Donegal.  Mrs.  Can¬ 
ning  was  left  a  widow  in  November  1794- 
She  had  four  children  j  one  only  lived  lo 
maturity,  viz.  George  Lord  Garvagh.  Her 
husband,  the  late  Paul  Canning,  of  Gar¬ 
vagh,  was  the  second  son,  but  heir,  of 
Stratford  Canuing,  esq.  of  Garvagh,  whose 
eldest  son  George  died  in  his  father’s  life¬ 
time,  leaving  issue  the  present  distinguished 
minister,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 
The  Manor  of  Garvagh  was  conferred  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  George  Canning,  esq. 
ancestor  of  the  family  ;  he  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  ancient  house  of  Canning,  of 
Foxcote,  in  Warwickshire,  now  represented 
by  Francis  Canning,  Esq.  of  Foxcote,  the 
twelfth  in  lineal  descent  from  Thomas 
Canning,  of  Foxcote,  temp.  Henry  VI.  who 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Le  Marshall  fa¬ 
mily,  who  were  seated  at  Foxcote  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Miss  1.  A.  Shirley. 

Nov.  23.  At  her  father's  house  in  Half- 
Moon-street,  Julia-Aime,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Hon.  Washington  Shirley,  bro¬ 
ther  and  heir  presumptive  to  Earl  Fer¬ 
rers.  On  her  father’s  side  she  was  fifteenth 
in  descent  from  Prince  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  sou 
of  King  Edward  the  Third,  through  the  il¬ 
lustrious  houses  of  Bourchier  and  Deve- 
reux  Earls  of  Essex.  On  her  mother’s 
6ide  she  claimed  a  still  closer  affinity  to 
British  Royalty,  being  twelfth  in  descent 
from  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  his 
daughter  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  France 
and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  through  the  distin¬ 
guished  lines  of  Brandon,  Grey,  Seymour, 
and  Sutton  de  Dudley.  Of  this  excellent 
lady  it  may  with  the  strictest  justice  be 
remarked,  that  proud  as  blazed  the  lustre 
of  her  nobility,  it  was  outshone  by  “  the 
milder  virtues  of  her  heart.”  In  every 
personal  advantage  she  was  equalled  by 
few,  surpassed  by  uoue.  To  a  rare  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  disposition  added  an  un¬ 
swerving  steadiness  of  principle  aud  con¬ 
duct.  Her  constant  and  regular  attention 
to  the  prescribed  forms  of  religion  was 
commensurate  with  the  sincere  conviction 
with  which  she  had  imbibed  its  doctrine* 
and  precepts,  at  the  same  time  that  not  a 
tinge  of  either  superstition  or  enthusiasm 
ever  clouded  her  strong  understanding.  A* 
a  daughter  and  a  sister  how  dearly  she 
was  loved,  the  agonies  inflicted  by  her  los* 
on  a  father,  an  only  sister,  aud  a  brother, 
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tell,  alas!  but  loo  well.  This  inadequate 
tribute  to  her  varied  worth  flows  from  one 
who  has  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
every  member  of  her  family. 

Longum,  formosa,  pia,  casta,  vale  ! 

Adm.  Sir  J.  Sutton,  K.  C.  B. 

Aug  8.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  67,  Sir 
Johu  Sutton,  K.C.  B.  Admiral  of  the 
White.  This  officer  served  during  part  of 
the  American  war,  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Superb  of  70  guns,  the  flag  ship  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  attack  made  by 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  upon  several  of 
Hyder  Ally’s  vessels,  lying  at  anchor  near 
Mangalore.  After  this  affair,  which  took 
place  Dec.  8,  1780,  Lieutenant  Sutton  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Nymph  sloop,  in  which  he 
returned  to  England. 

He  obtained  the  rank  of  Post  Captain 
Nov.  28,  1782,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Romulus  of  36  guns,  in 
which  ship  he  proceeded  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  where  he  removed  into  the  Eg- 
mont  of  74. 

Tn  the  action  between  the  British  aud 
French  fleets  off  Gourjon  Bay,  March  14, 

1 795,  the  Egmont  sustained  a  loss  of  seven 
men  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  occa¬ 
sioned  principally  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun 
on  her  main  deck.  She  was  also  present 
in  the  skirmish  off  the  Hieres  Islands  July 
13  in  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of 
1796  the  Egmont  formed  part  of  a  squa¬ 
dron  sent  to  Tunis  under  Vice  Admiral 
Waldegrave,  on  a  particular  mission,  and 
on  the  night  previous  to  their  quitting  that 
place,  Captain  Sutton  headed  the  boats  of 
the  different  ships  in  an  attack  made  upon 
several  French  vessels  lying  in  the  bay, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  the 
Nemesis,  a  28  gun  ship,  the  Sardine,  a  cor* 
vette  of  22  guns,  and  two  other  armed  ves¬ 
sels.  One  of  the  latter  was  destroyed,  the 
rest  brought  off  in  triumph. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  we 
find  Captain  Sutton  serving  with  Commo¬ 
dore  Nelson  at  the  evacuation  of  Corsica, 
a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  re¬ 
cent  alliance  formed  between  France  and 
Spain.  By  the  exertions  of  those  officers, 
public  stores  to  the  amount  of  200,000/. 
sterling  were  embarked  and  transported  to 
Pdrto  Ferrsjo,  the  whole  of  which  must 
have  been  lost  but  for  their  admirable  firm¬ 
ness  and  address.  The  great  body  of  the 
Corsicans  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
British  Government,  sensible  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  attached  to  it,  but  when  they 
found  that  the  English  intended  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  island,  they  naturally  and  necessa¬ 
rily  sent  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
Fix- rich.  The  partisans  of  France  found 
none  to  oppose  them.  A  Committee  of 


thirty  took  upon  themselves  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bastia,  and  sequestered  all  the 
British  property,  armed  Corsicans  mount¬ 
ed  guard  at  every  place,  and  a  plan  was 
laid  for  seizing  the  Viceroy.  Commodore 
Nelson,  who  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  evacuation,  frustrated  these  projects. 
On  the  14th  October  1796  he  sent  word 
to  the  Committee,  that  if  the  slightest  op¬ 
position  was  made  to  the  embarkment  and 
removal  of  British  property,  he  would  bat¬ 
ter  the  town  down.  A  privateer  moored 
across  the  mole  head  pointed  her  guns  at 
the  officer  who  carried  this  message,  and 
muskets  were  levied  against  him  from  the 
shore.  Hereupon  Capt.  Sutton  pulling 
out  his  watch,  gave  them  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  deliberate  upon  their  answer.  In 
five  minutes  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  ships,  he  said,  would  open  their 
fire.  Upon  this  the  very  sentinels  scam¬ 
pered  off,  and  every  vessel  came  out  of  the 
mole.  During  the  five  following  days  the 
work  of  embarkation  was  carried  on,  the 
property  of  individuals  was  saved,  and 
public  stores,  as  stated  above,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000/. 

On  the  14th  Feb.  1797,  when  Sir  John 
Jervis,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  defeated 
a  Spanish  fleet  of  nearly  double  that  num¬ 
ber,  the  Egmont  was  one  of  the  ships 
composing  the  British  squadron,  and  Capt. 
Sutton,  in  common  with  the  other  com¬ 
manders,  received  a  gold  medal  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion.  In  the  month 
of  October  following  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  after  serving  some  time  with  the 
Channel  Fleet,  removed  into  the  Superb  of 
74  guns,  the  command  of  which  ship  he 
retained  until  Feb.  1801,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  Captain  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
under  the  Hon.  William  Cornwallis,  in 
which  station  he  continued  to  serve  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  On  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  in  1805,  Captain  Sutton  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  Mars  of  74 
guns,  and  at  the  general  promotion  which 
took  place  April  23,  1804,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and 
appointed  to  superintend  the  harbour  duty 
at  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  until  Oct. 
1809,  on  the  25th  of  which  month  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral, 
and  some  time  after  nominated  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  on  the  Halifax  station. 
He  was  created  K.C.  B.  Jan.  2,  1815,  and 
became  a  full  Admiral  Aug.  12,  1819. 

Capt.  Sutton  married  March  30th,  1797, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Beaumont,  second 
Lord  Hotham,  and  sister  of  Rear  Adm.  Sir 
H.  Hotham. 

Majofl-Gen.  Wm.  Gifford, 

Lately.  At,$wausea,  Major-Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gifford.  He  was  appointed  Eusigu 
in  the  50th  foot  in  1788-,.  and  Lieutenant 
in  1794  He  served  atGibraltar  four  years, 
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ami  at  the  island  of  Corsica  eight  mouths, 
lie  was  present  at  tire  sieges  of  H.  Fio- 
renza,  Bastia,  and  Calvi.  The  1st  July 
1795  he  obtained  a  company  in  the  1st 
West  India  regiment,  from  which  he  was 
removed  the  30th  of  December  following 
to  the  26th  foot.  He  served  two  years 
and  a  half  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  tire  late 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
and  was  with  that  officer  in  Portugal,  and 
in  the  expedition  against  Minorca.  He 
served  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  was  at 
the  siege  of  Alexandria.  He  was  on  the 
slaff  of  Malta  four  years,  and  on  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Minorca  in  December  1798  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  brevet  of  Major.  The  19th 
July  1802  he  received  the  rank  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  in  the  Army,  and  the  1 9th  of 
September  1804  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  the  43d.  He  was  employed  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  toZealand,  and  appointed  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  at  Malta.  The  4th  of 
June  1811  he  received  the  brevet  of  Co¬ 
lonel  ;  and  the  rank  of  Major-General  the 
4th  of  June  1814.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Consolidated  Board  of  General  Of¬ 
ficers. 


Geo.  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

May  31.  At  his  house  in  James-street, 
Buckingham-gate,  aged  82,  George  Chal¬ 
mers,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was 
educated  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
principally  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Reid. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  until  the  Colonies  declared  them¬ 
selves  independant.  Soou  after  his  return 
to  England,  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
commerce  and  colonial  relations,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  a  connexion  with  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Chalmers’s  range  of 
publications  was  very  extensive.  In  His¬ 
tory  he  produced  Political  Annals  of  the 
United  Colonies,  fiom  their  settlement  to 
the  Peace  of  1763,  4to.  1780;  and  Cale¬ 
donia,  or  a  Topographical  History  of 
North  Britain,  4io.  vol.  I.  1807,  II.  1810, 
and  III.  18...  In  Biography  the  Life  of 
Daniel  De  Foe,  1790,  8vo.  (revieved  in  vol. 
LX1.  p.  346);  and  also  prefixed  to  Mr. 
C.’s  edition  of  De  Foe’s  “  History  of  the 
Union,”  and  Stockdale’s  editicu  of  his 
“  Robinson  Crusoi-;”  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Rudd i man.  M  A.  1794,  8vo.  (reviewed  in 
vgl.LXiV.p,  441)  j  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Davie*,  prcGxed  to  his  Tracts  ;  the  Life  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
his  Poems,  1$00  ;  the  Life  of  Sir  James 
Stuart,  wiib  his  Works,  1805;  the  Life  of 
Giegory  King |  with  lus  Political  Observa¬ 
tions,  1794  ;  the  Life  of  Charles  Smith, 
with  Ins  Cot u  Tracts and*  under  filename 


of  OUlys,  a  name  well  knowu  to  the  literati 
of  this  Country,  m  1793,  a  Life  of  that 
bold,  insidious,  ami  baleful  disciple,  or 
rather  master,  of  democracy  and  infidelity 
Thomas  Paine.  He  had  previously  issued, 
under  his  own  name,  a  Letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Currie  on  the  same  subject,  which  had 
excited  great  public  attention.  In  Political 
(Economy  Mr.  Chalmers  published  an  Es¬ 
timate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  present  and  four 
preceding  reigns,  1782,  4to. ;  1786,  8vo.  : 
Opinions  on  interesting  Subjects  of  Public 
Law  and  Commercial  Policy,  arising  from 
American  Independence,  1784,  8vo. ; 
Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bullion, 
Coin,  Circulation,  and  Exchanges,  1811, 
8vo. ;  and  an  Historical  View  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy  of  Great  Britaiu  and  Ire¬ 
land  (reviewed  in  vol.  LXXX1V.  li.  657.) 
In  Criticism,  An  Apology  for  the  Believers 
in  the  Shakspeare  Papers,  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Norfolk-stieet,  1796,  8vo. ; 
(of  which  see  vol.  LXVII.  91,  495);  and 
Supplemental  Apology,  1799,  8vo.  and  an 
Appendix  to  the  same,  containing  the  Do¬ 
cuments  in  favour  of  the  Opinion  that 
Hugh  Boyd  wrote  Junius's  Letters,  1800. 
As  an  Editor  Mr.  Chalmers  published  a 
Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  other  Powers,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 
(of  which  see  vol.  LXI.  936);  the  Works 
Political,  Metaphysical,  and  Chronologi¬ 
cal,  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stuart,  barf. 
1805  ;  The  Natural  and  Political  Obser¬ 
vations  of  Gregory  King,  1804;  the  Corn 
Tracts  of  Charles  Smith,  in  1804  ;  the 
Poems  of  A.  Ramsey,  1800  ;  and  the  Poe¬ 
tical  Works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  of  the 
Mount,  Lion  King  at  Arms,  1806,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Mr.  Chalmers  also  published,  an 
Appeal  to  the  Generosity  of  the  British 
Nation,  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Bellingham,  1S12,  8vo.;  and 
many  anonymous  pamphlets  on  the  side 
of  Administration  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  He  was  the  writer  of  two  very  good 
papers  in  the  Looker-on,  the  one  on  Illicit 
Hopes,  the  other  on  the  Equalization  of 
Follies  and  Diseases.  Both  of  these,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  abound  with  much  ge¬ 
nuine  humour. 

The  following  character  of  Mr.Chalmers 
appeared  in  that  respectable  Newspaper, 
The  Sun  “  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
Government  has  lost  a  zealous,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  most  useful  servant  in  this  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  was  always  alive  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  couutry,  and  suffered  no  sub¬ 
ject  of  national  importance  to  pass  with¬ 
out  due  obsei  vation,  and  the  full  exertion 
of  his  endeavours  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  world  at  large.  Commerce,  Manu¬ 
factures,  i lie  Bullion  Question,  See. 
were  rendered  easy  of  comprehension  by 
his  clear  and  s  i  tnuous  elucidations.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  boin  with  an  tmlefa- 
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finable  zeal  for  the  interests  of  mankind, 
but  more  particularly  for  those  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire.  He  passed  much  of  the 
earlier  part  of  life  in  America,  and  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  were  best  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  that  Country,  and  to 
secure  harmony  between  it  and  the  pa¬ 
rent  state.  His  disposition  was  social  and 
cheerful,  but  his  mind  was  always  vigi¬ 
lantly  directed  towards  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  His  political  principles 
were  soundly  constitutional.  Scotland,  of 
which  he  was  a  native,  has  lost  in  Mr. 
Chalmers  a  great  and  active  friend,  anxi¬ 
ous  to  do  honour  to  her  on  all  occasions. 
His  Caledonia,  of  which  three  large  quarto 
volumes  have  been  published,  contains 
the  most  valuable  information  respecting 
that  Country,  and  a  fourth,  which  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  would  have 
completed  that  extraordinary  proof  of  ela¬ 
borate  research  and  unmitigable  ardour  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  had  prepared 
materials  for  a  Life  of  his  countryman 
Thomson  the  Poet,  which  would  have  con¬ 
tained  much  novel  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  history  of  the  author  of 
those  Seasons,  which  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Earth.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  person,  was 
tall,  stout,  and  manly,  so  nearly  resembling 
the  late  Lord  Melville,  that  they  were 
often  takeu  for  each  other.  The  writer  of 
this  humble  tribute  to  his  memory  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  a  few  hours  with  him  a 
very  few  days  before  his  death,  and  never 
found  him  in  better  spirits,  or  more  likely, 
for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  to  spare  his  friends  the  regret 
of  losing  so  valuable  a  member  of  society.’* 
An  excellent  portrait  of  this  eminent 
author,  engraved  by  R.  Cooper,  from  a 
drawing  by  H.  Edridge,  was  published  in 
Cadeil  and  Davies’s  British  Gallery. 


John  Nott,  M.D. 

Lately.  At  Bristol,  aged  75,  John  Nott, 
M.D.  Resident  Physician  at  the  Hot- 
wells. 

As  Dr.  J.  Nott’s  name  is  justly  dear, 
not  only  to  his  numerous  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  particular,  but  to  science 
and  literature  generally,  we  feel  it  a  public 
doty,  says  the  “  Bristol  Journal,”  to  give 
some  short  account  of  a  person  who  was 
>o  eminent  as  a  polite  scholar,  an  elegant 
poet,  and  a  philological  writer,  as  well  as 
in  his  medical  capacity.  He  was  born  at 
Worcester,  Dec.  24th,  1751.  At  a  very 
early  period,  while  at  school,  he  evinced 
his  taste  for  poetic  composition,  in  some 
happy  translations  from  the  Latin  Classics. 
He  studied  Surgery  first  at  Birmingham, 
muter  Mr.  Hector  ;  and  then  removed  to 
London,  to  finish  his  education  under  the 
eye  of  Sir  Caysav  Hawkins,  with  whose  fa¬ 
mily  he  had  become  connected  ;  going 


afterwards  to  Paris-,  to  profit  by  what 
might  he  learnt  in  tho  French  School  of 
Surgery.  In  1775,  an  invalid  gentleman 
was  entrusted  to  his  care,  with  whom  be 
continued  two  years  on  the  Continent. 
On  his  return,  he  applied  himself  to  his 
professional  pursuits  in  London,  where  he 
proposed  to  settle  j  but  his  love  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  general  knowledge,  making 
him  desirous  of  going  again  abroad,  he 
went,  in  1783,  as  surgeon  on  board  an 
East  Indiaman  to  China,  and  remained 
absent  from  England  about  three  years. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  learned  Per¬ 
sian  ;  his  beautiful  and  faithful  transla¬ 
tions  of  some  select  Odes  fiom  Hafiz 
offered  a  convincing  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  he  made  in  that  language.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  declined  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  medical  engagements,  that 
he  might  attend  his  brother  and  his  family 
to  the  Continent,  whither,  on  account  of 
health,  they  were  obliged  to  go.  He  came 
back  in  1788;  and  then  Dr.  Warren,  who 
well  knew  how  to  appreciate  medical  ta¬ 
lents,  urged  him  to  graduate  in  medicine. 
He  did  so,  with  distinguished  honour  ;  and 
soon  after  at  Dr.  Warreo’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  attended  the  then  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Lady  Duncannon,  as  their  phy¬ 
sician,  to  the  Continent.  With  that  fa¬ 
mily  he  remained  connected,  more  or  less, 
till  1793  ;  when  he  came  back  to'the  Hot- 
wells,  the  place  of  his  predilection  :  to 
which  he  became  so  eventually  attached, 
principally  owing  to  the  friendship  he  had 
contracted  with  many  literary  characters 
in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  no 
offer  of  greater  emolument  elsewhere, 
could  tempt  him  to  change  his  situation. 
During  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  he 
suffered  from  a  painful  state  of  paralysis, 
amounting  to  hemiplegia.  This  confined 
him  almost  wholly  to  the  house.  His 
mental  faculties,  however,  were  active; 
and  he  amused  himself  in  revising  his 
unfinished  compositions,  and  in  arranging 
plans  for  a  new  work,  which,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  he  proposed  to  execute.  So 
perfect  were  his  memory  and  judgment, 
that  when,  about  a  month  previous  to  his 
decease,  a  person  applied"  to  him  whom  he 
had  attended  many  years  before,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  symptoms  detailed,  he  reverted  to 
the  prescriptions  he  had  originally  given, 
described  what  the  medicines  were  and 
their  proportions,  directing  them  to  be 
again  applied  ;  which  was  done  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  So  attentive  was  he  to  the 
interests  of  others,  that  as  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  the  service  read  to  him 
every  Sunday,  he  desired  this  might  be 
done  by  the  son  of  his  servant  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  of  his  other  attendants,  say¬ 
ing,  “  It  would  give  the  lad  early  habits 
of  piety,  and  attach  him  to  the  offices  of 
the  Church  of  England,”  which  he  was 
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list'd  to  consider  as  perfect  models  of  ge- 
irume  Christian  devotion.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  old  burial  ground, 
Clifton ;  and  were  attended  to  the  grave 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  Dr,  Davies,  Mr. 
J.  Coulson,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  His  medical  acumen  and  powers 
of  discrimination  were  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Few  persons  were  more  eminently 
gifted  than  he  was  in  this  respect,  and  his 
medical  knowledge  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  name.  His 
original  compositions  shewed  him  to  have 
been  endowed  with  an  elegant  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  feeling  mind.  His  translation  of 
Catullus  proves  what  his  acquirements  as 
a  scholar  were,  and  how  well  he  was 
qualified  as  a  poet,  to  enter  into  the 
beauties  of  that  truly  classic  writer.  In 
conversation,  especially  on  literary  topics, 
he  was  unrivalled  :  no  one,  who  ever  lived 
in  habits  of  social  intercourse  with  him, 
can  ever  forget  the  pleasure  they  derived 
from  his  company}  the  stores  of  his  in¬ 
formation  were  vast,  and  his  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  what  he  knew,  could  not  but 
excite  admiration,  especially  as  all  his 
observations  were  cloathed  in  language 
remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  precision. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  transfused  into  his 
conversation  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
three  favourite  writers  ;  while  it  possessed 
the  tenderness  and  feeling  of  Petrarch,  it 
united  the  pure,  simple  ease  of  Catullus, 
with  the  classic  elegance,  playfulness,  and 
penetration  of  Horace. 

The  following  list  will  best  shew  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  versatility 
of  his  talents : 

Alonzo;  or  the  Youthful  Solitair;  a 
poetic  tale,  4to.  1772. — Basia  ;  or  a 
poetic  translation  of  the  KisSes  of  Jo¬ 
hannes  Secundus,  8vo.  1775.  —  Leonora; 
an  Elegy  ou  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady, 
4lo  1775.-— -Sonnets  and  Odes  from  the 
Italian  of  Petrarch,  8vo.  1777. — Poems; 
consisting  of  Original  Pieces  and  Trans¬ 
lations,  8vo.  1780. — Heroic  Epistle  in 
Verse,  from  Mons.  Vestris,  in  London,  to 
Madm.  Heimel  in  France,  4to.  1781. — 
Propertii  Monobiblos  ;  or  that  book  of  the 
Elegies  of  Propertius  entitled  Cynthia, 
8vo.  1782. — Select  Odes  from  the  Persian 
of  Hafiz,  4to.  1787. — A  Chemical  Disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Thermal  Waters  of  Pisa  and 
the  Acidulous  Spring  of  Asciano,  8vo. 
1793. — On  the  Hotwell  Waters,  near 
Bristol,  8vo.  1793.— The  Poems  of  Caius 
Valerius  Catullus,  in  English  verse,  with 
the  Latin  Text  versified,  and  Classical 
Notes,  8vo.  two  vols.  1794. — Belinda;  or 
the  Kisses  of  Bonefonius  of  Auvergne,  with 
the  Latin  Text,  8vo.  1797. — The  First 
Book  of  Titus  Carus  Lucretius  on  the 
Natureof Things,  with  the  Latin  Text,  8vo. 
1799.— The  Lyrics  of  Horace,  with  the 
Latin  Text  revised  ;  2  vols.  8ve.  1803. — 


Sappho,  after  a  Greek  Romance;  l2mo. 
1803. — On  the  Influenza,  as  it  prevailed 
in  Bristol  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  Spring  of 
1803;  8vo.  1 803. ^“Petrarch  ;  a  Selection 
from  his  Odes,  and  Sonnels  translated 
with  Notes;  8vo.  1808. — Select  Poem* 
from  the  Hesperides,  or  Works  both  hu¬ 
man  and  divine,  of  Robert  Herrick  ;  8vo. 
1810.  (See  vol.  80.  i.  p.563.) — A  Noso¬ 
logical  Companion  to  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copeia;  12mo.  1811. — The  GulPs  Horn 
Book,  by  T.  Decker ;  reprinted  with 
Notes  tfnd  Illustrations;  4to.  1812. 

Besides  these  published  works,  Dr.  Nott 
supplied  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  other  literary 
and  medical  journals.  Previous  to  his 
last  illness,  he  had  finished  a  complete 
Translation  of  Petrarch’s  Sonnets,  Canzoni, 
and  Triumphs,  with  copious  Notes,  as 
well  historical  as  critical  and  explanatory  ; 
with  a  Life,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Genius  of  Petrarch ;  which  translation, 
had  his  life  been  spared,  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  have  published.  We  hope  that  go 
interesting  a  work,  which  was  the  result  of 
many  years  labour  and  investigation,  will 
not  be  lost  eventually  to  the  public.  Dr. 
Nott  had  also  long  contemplated  a  Poetic 
Version  of  Silius  Italicus;  and  amused 
himself  in  translating  select  passages, 
during  his  last  illness,  but  no  great  or 
connected  progress  was  made  in  the 
undertaking. 

Benjamin  Harenc,  Esq. 

Supt.  13.  AtSevenoaks,  Benjamin  Ha¬ 
renc,  esq.  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieu¬ 
tenant  for  Kent.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Benjamin  Harenc,  esq.  formerly  of  Hen- 
rietta-street.  Cavendish-square,  and  of 
Footscray- place,  in  Kent,  whose  family 
came  originally  from  the  South  of  France, 
the  first  ancestor  in  England  having  been 
one  of  the  numerous  Protestant  gentlemen 
who  were  driven  to  find  an  asylum  here, 
from  the  folly  and  bigotry  of  their  own 
Government,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  A  branch  of  the  family 
still  exists  in  France,  one  of  the  members 
of  which  was  the  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  Madame  Harenc,  of  whom  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  Memoirs  of  Raton 
Grimm,  8cc.  &c.  Mr.  Harenc,  the  father, 
was  in  early  life  much  known  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  and  fashionable  society  of  London, 
and  his  house  was  peculiarly  the  resort  of 
the  most  distinguished  foreign  residents. 
In  1773,  he  became  the  purchaser  from 
the  trustees  of  Sir  George  Young,  of  the 
mansion  and  estate,  called  Footscray- 
place,  a  house  which  is  distinguished -as 
being  one  of  i\\e  three  English  villas,  built 
on  the  model  of  Palladio’s  celebrated 
“  Rotonda,”  near  Vicenza.  About  the 
same  time  he  also  purchased  a  consider¬ 
able  estate,  in  the  co'uinty  of  Kerry,  having 

been 
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been  led  to  a  connection  with  Ireland 
from  his  intimacy  with  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Conolly  and  9ther  distinguished 
characters  of  that  Country*  Mr.  Harenc 
resided  near  40  years  at  Footscray  Place, 
where  his  memory  as  a  kind  and  hospitable 
neighbour,  abenevolentfriend  to  the  poor, 
and  an  active  and  enlightened  magistrate, 
will  be  long  held  in  reverence. 

Benjamin  Harenc,  the  son,  was  born  at 
Footscray,  in  the  year  1780.  The  early  part 
of  his  education  and  (owing  to  a  delicate 
state  of  health)  to  a  later  period  than  is 
usual,  was  conducted  by  his  father,  who 
was  well  qualified  to  give  him  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  classical  literature  but  also  to 
guide  and  improve  his  taste.  At  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven  years  he  was  placed  at 
Cbeam  School,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Mr. Gilpin,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
well  known  Rector  of  Boldre,  and  author 
of  Forest  Scenery,  &c.  In  this  school,  at 
which  many  men  who  have  since  become 
eminent  in  the  world,  about  the  same  time 
received  their  education,  Mr.  Harenc 
formed  many  valuable  friendships  which 
continued  through  life.  On  quitting  Cheam 
he  was  placed  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  the  pious 
and  learned  author  of  numerous  highly  es¬ 
teemed  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  and  did  not  fail  to  derive  much  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  varied  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  which  that  excellent  and  accom¬ 
plished  man  knew  so  well  how  to  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  With  the 
advantage  of  this  tuition  he  entered  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  a  College 
which  was- then,  and  still  is,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Dr.  Turner,  the  Venerable 
Dean  of  Norwich,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  valued  friends  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  Although  Mr.  Harenc,  from  natural 
liveliness  of  disposition,  entered  a  good 
deal  into  the  amusements  and  gaieties  of 
academic  society,  he  did  not  omit  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  his  residence,  and  as  the 
time  of  examination  for  his  degree  drew 
near,  he  exerted  that  energy  of  applica¬ 
tion,  which  always  formed  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  in  his  character,  and  his  name 
appears  iu  the  list  of  “  Wranglers,”  for 
1803. 

On  quitting  the  University,  he  made  a 
short  excursion  on  the  Continent,  in  which 
he  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Goddard,  the  very  exem¬ 
plary  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  the  in¬ 
tercourse  thus  commenced,  led  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  intimacy,  from  which  Mr.  Harenc 
could  not  fail  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
and  gratificaiion.  Shortly  after  bis  return 
to  England  in  1804,  Mr.  Harenc  married 
Sophia-Caroline,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Berens,  esq.  of  Kevington,  an  old 
friend  aud  near  neighbour  of  his  father,  and 
with  whose  family  he  had  from  his  earliest 


life  been  In  habit9  of  Intimacy.  A  small 
house  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Footscray 
Place,  was  built  for  his  reception  on  hrs 
marriage,  and  he  resided  there  until  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  increasing  in¬ 
firmity  of  his  father,  rendered  it  desirable, 
that  he  should  devote  to  him  his  imme¬ 
diate  and  constant  care  ;  for  this  object 
his  family  was  moved  to  Footscray  Place, 
where  they  remained  in  dutiful  attendance 
on  their  aged  parent  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Harenc, 
the  father,  in  1812,  his  son  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  residence  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  from  that  period  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  leading  purposes  Qf 
his  life  to  make  the  pecuniary  resources, 
and  the  influence  he  possessed,  as  exten¬ 
sively  useful  as  possible.  The  poor  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  were  the  pecu¬ 
liar  objects  of  his  concern ;  the  most 
abundant  and  seasonable  assistance  in 
food  and  clothing  was  constantly  supplied 
from  his  house  to  those  whose  circum¬ 
stances  required  it.  To  provide  for  the 
spiritual  aud  intellectual  wants  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  he  engaged  earnestly  in  establishing 
a  large  natioual  school  for  boys  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  girls,  for  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
Footscray  ond  Chislehurst.  He  not  only 
gave  the  ground  on  which  the  school 
rooms  and  master’s  house  were  built,  but 
contributed  laigely  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  buildings,  and  was  active  in  solicrt- 
ing  and  obtaining  contributions  tn  money 
and  materials  from  bis  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  it  was  under  his  individual  su¬ 
perintendance  that  the  buildings  were 
commenced  and  completed,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  was  finally  arranged. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Harenc  was 
engaged  in  these  benevolent  pursuits  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  was  endeavouring  to  make  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  objects  more  generally  known, 
and  to  render  the  diffusion  of  its  benefits 
more  extensive,  by  the  establishment  of 
Diocesan  aud  District  Committees  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Mr.  Ha¬ 
renc  entered  zealously  into  the  views  of 
the  Society,  and  it  was  very  much  owing  to 
his  exertion  that  an  extensive  and  well-sup¬ 
ported  District  Society  was  established  at 
Bromley  ;  he  became  its  first  Secretary, 
and  conducted  the  correspondence  inci¬ 
dental  to  its  formation,  and  for  some  years 
prepared  its  annual  reports.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  de¬ 
sign  for  forming  a  Bank  for  Savings,  which 
has  been  since  fixed  at  Bromley,  and  has, 
under  the  constant  and  accurate  super- 
inlendance  of  Mr  Harenc  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  part  of  the  country,  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  those  institu¬ 
tions,  producing  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
industrious  classes  of  that  populous  dis¬ 
trict.  gjo*  £  :  Wisaii  lxt»T  mi*. 
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It  was,  however,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  County  Magistrate, 
that  his  public  services  were  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  At  his  own  house,  at  the 
weekly  Petty  Sessions  at  Bromley,  and 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  other 
meetings  of  Magistrates  at  Maidstone, 
Mr.  Ilarenc  applied  himself  to  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  the  multifarious  aud  harrassing 
business  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  a 
diligence  and  constancy  from  which  no 
private  pursuit  could  divert  him  ;  no  con¬ 
siderations  of  personal  inconvenience  or 
fatigue  were  permitted  to  prevent,  his  at* 
tendance  whenever  ;t  was  required  forpub- 
lic  purposes,  and  his  friends  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  astonished  by  the  activity 
which  enabled  him  to  take  a  principal 
concern  in  the  business  of  two  distant  dis- 
tiicts  of  the  County  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day.  One  of  the  objects  on  which 
his  attention  was  peculiarly  exerted,  was 
the  important  duty  of  a  Visiting  Magistrate 
of  the  County  Gaol  at  Maidstone.  When 
this  building  was  first  in  contemplation, 
he,  with  many  others  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  had  been  led  to  oppose  the 
measure  from  the  magnitude  of  the  ex¬ 
pence,  and  the  heavy  burthen  which  it 
would  necessarily  entail  on  the  farmers 
arid  other  rated  inhabitants:  further  en- 
quiries  however,  and  personal  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  existing  prison,  having 
satisfied  him  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of 
the  undertaking,  he  applied  himself  with 
indefatigable  zeal,  to  assist,  in  its  comple¬ 
tion,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Acts  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  adjustment  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  rates,  as  well  as  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  arrangement  of  the  building; 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  in 
the  active  personal  superintendence  of 
every  part  of  its  establishment,  and  in¬ 
ternal  (Economy  when  finished,  his  services 
were  unceasing,  and  have  mainly  contii- 
buted  to  the  high  reputation  which  this  es¬ 
tablishment  enjoys  amongst  similar  insti¬ 
tution?. 

Amongst  the  latest  of  the  benevolent 
objects  to  which  his  attention  was  directed, 
was  the  formation  of  a  society  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  of  discharged  prisoners, 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  their  return  to 
habits  of  industry,  by  affording  them  the 
means  of  communicating  with  their  friends, 
and  by  relieving  them  from  that  feeling  of 
destitution  and  abandonment,  which  had 
been  found  in  too  many  instances  to  drive 
them  to  a  repetition  of  crime.  The  qua¬ 
lifications  of  Mr.  Harenc  for  these  various 
and  important  public  duties,  consisted 
not  only  in  an  uncommon  quickness  of 
intellect  and  readiness  of  application  to  all 
matters  of  business,  but  they  were  also 
the  results  of  a  systematic  habit  of  study 
directed  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
ou  legal  subjects,  pursued  with  a  perse¬ 


verance  rarely  to  be  met  w‘uh,  except 
amongst  those  who  engage  in  such  pur¬ 
suits  as  a  profession.  Mr.  Harenc  was 
also  distinguished  in  the  couutv  by  his 
activity  as  an  officer  of  yeoman  cavalry, 
and  through  his  exertions  the  Chtslehurst 
troop,  of  which  he  had  the  command  for 
several  years,  has  always  maintained  a 
high  character  for  efficiency  and  good 
conduct.  The  considerations  due  to  a 
large  aud  increasing  family  having  induced 
Mr.  Harenc  to  wish  for  a  residence,  in 
which  domestic  accommodation  should  he 
the  leading  character  rather  than  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration,  he  determined  noon 
parting  with  Footscray-place,  and  he 
thought  himself  most  fortunate  in  finding 
a  purchaser  in  the  person  of  Lord  Bexley, 
to  whom  he  could  make  over  the  properly 
with  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the  various 
objects  of  charity  or  public  utility  to 
which  his  own  attention  had  been  directed, 
would  continue  to  receive  the  most  bene¬ 
volent  and  effectual  support.  In  the  year 
1821,  he  accordingly  removed  his  family 
to  a  convenient  house  at  Sevenoaks,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  there  until  he 
should  find  a  suitable  house  and  estate  as 
a  permanent  residence.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  personal  ac  tivity  of  Mr.  Harenc, 
his  constitution,  which  was  never  robust, 
proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  slate  of  con¬ 
tinued  mental  and  bodily  exertion  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  His  last  illness,  though 
not  of  a  very  alarming  character,  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendants, 
aggravated  to  its  fatal  result  by  a  state  of 
great  excitement  and  anxiety  of  mind 
arising  from  his  having  undertaken  the 
principal  superintendence  of  an  extensive 
and  complicated  concern,  which  had  been 
recently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  esta¬ 
blishing  adirect  commercial  intercomse  by 
means  of  steam-vessels  between  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
ef  his  estate,  and  the  principal  ports  of 
North  America.  The  prospect  of  com¬ 
bining  great  public  good,  with  a  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  led  him  to  enabaik 
in  this  undertaking  with  his  characteristic 
energy.  He  gratuitously  took  upon  himself 
the  most  laborious  and  difficult  part  of 
the  arrangements  attending  its  formation, 
and  a  variety  of  unforeseen  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  harassing  details,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  progress  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  involved  him  in  a  weight  of  labour 
and  anxiety  under  which  his  strength 
appears  tohave  failed,  and  which  hastened, 
if  it  did  not  cause,  the  premature  close  of 
his  valuable  life.  On  the  1 9i h  of  Septem¬ 
ber  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  under  Footscray  Church, 
Never  was  there  a  funeral  in  which  spon¬ 
taneous  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  the 
deceased  were  mere  strongly  drawo  forth. 
The  nhquivocal  marks  of  respect  and 
grief  w  ich  were  evinced  in  every  village 

and 
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and  almost  every  cottage  by  which  the 
melancholy  procession  had  to  pass,  most 
impressively  depicted  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  loss  of  one  whom  every 
individual  had  probably  known  and  re¬ 
vered,  as  the  author  or  promoter  of  some 
act  of  private  benevolence  or  public  be¬ 
nefit. 


H.  E.  Jermyn,  Esq. 

March  2.  At  Rangoon,  occasioned  by 
the  amputation  of  a  finger,  in  his  21st 
year,  Henry  Edmund  Jermyn,  Esq.  Chief 
Officer  of  the  armed  ship  Satellite,  the 
second  son  of  Matthew  William  Jermyn, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  very  antient  family  of  Jermyn,  of 
Rushbrooke  Hall.  This  truly  amiable  and 
enterprising  young  man  had  been  actively 
employed  in  the  Indian  Seas  from  the  age 
of  nine  years.  He  accompanied  Lord 
Amherst  to  China,  and  for  three  years  wa9 
attached  as  Surveyor  to  the  Honourable 
Company’s  ship  Discovery,  from  which 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Dunegan  Castle  j 
and  in  1823  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Satellite,  in  which  ship 
he  had  been  for  the  last  six  months  of  his 
life  engaged  in  the  warfare  against  the 
Burmese. 

John  M‘Arthur,  Esq. 

October  26.  Aged  66,  John  M‘Ar- 
thur,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  the  principal  conductor 
of  the  business  of  the  King’s  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  and,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  attended  at  the  Parliament-office, 
Westminster,  daily,  during  that  period,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  with  theoriginals 
all  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  such  public 
records  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  were 
ordered  to  be  printed.  He  possessed 
great  urbanity  of  manners,  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  disposition,  and  a  warm 
benevolence  of  heart,  which  rendered  him 
the  patron  of  the  distressed  wherever  he 
found  them.  Of  him  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  he  “  did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed 
to  find  it  fame.”  To  his  family  and  friends 
his  death  will  long  be  a  sourceof  unfeigned 
regret;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  vir¬ 
tues  will  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
all  who  knew  his  worth. 

Daniel  Parker  Coke,  Esq. 

Dec.  4.  At  his  house,  the  College,  in 
Derby,  aged  80,  Daniel  Parker  Coke, 
Esq.  descended  from  an  ancient  family  at 
Trusley,  in  that  county.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Thomas  Coke,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law,  and  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  Goodwin,  Esq.  of  the  same 
place,  who  were  married  at  All  Saints’ 
Church,  in  Derby,  in  the  year  1736. 

Daniel  Parker,  their  only  son,  was  born 
Gent.  Mag.  December,  1823. 
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July  17,  1745,  and  was  educated  under 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Manlove,  whom  he 
afterwards  presented  with  the  living  of 
Saint  Alkmund,  in  Derby.  In  the  year 
1762,  he  was  admitted  of  All  Souls  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  during  his  residence 
there,  attended  the  Lectures  of  Doctors 
Blackstone  and  Beever,  whose  discourses 
(as  then  delivered)  he  committed  to 
writing  in  (several  quarto  volumes,  Dr. 
Beever's  Lectures  being  valuable,  the 
introductory  one  only  having  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Coke  was  afterwards  called 
to  the  bar,  and  for  many  years  attended 
the  Midland  Circuit.  In  1775  he  stood  a 
contested  election  for  his  native  town, 
against  John  Gisborne,  esq.  Mr.  Gisborne 
being  elected  by  a  majority  of  fourteen 
votes ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  8,  1776,  Mr. 
Coke  was  by  the  Committee  declared  to 
have  been  duly  elected.  In  1780  he  was 
returned  for  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
jointly  with  Robert  Smith,  esq.  now  Lord 
Carrington,  and  continued  to  represent 
that  place  for  seven  successive  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  retired  from  the  representa¬ 
tion  in  1812,  having  held  his  seat  in  the 
House  {for  thirty-eight  years.  Mr.  Coke 
has  frequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  particularly  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  North.  At  the 
close  of  the  American  War,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
settling  the  American  claims,  but  which 
employment  he  shortly  resigned.  He  was 
for  Some  time  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  county  of  Derby,  from 
which  situation  he  retired  through  infir¬ 
mity  in  the  year  1818,  and  from  that 
period  he  declined  all  public  business. 
Mr.  Coke  was  independent  in  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  conduct  in  Parliament 
appears  to  have  been  upright  and  con¬ 
scientious,  and  he  was  much  respected  by 
his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  in  All  Saints  Church,  in  Derby,  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th. 

Cuthbert  Potts,  Esq. 

Nov.  10.  At  Truro,  in  his  82d  year, 
Cuthbert  Potts,  Esq.  formerly  a  surgeon 
of  eminence  in  Pall  Mall,  and  afterwards 
in  Spring  Gardens,  and  who  some  years 
ago  retired  to  Kingsdowne  near  Sitting- 
bourne  and  Faversham.  Mr.Pottswas  skil¬ 
ful  and  humane  in  his  profession  ;  and  his 
.latter  years  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
the  gratuitous  assistance  of  his  necessitous 
neighbours  ;  being  also  enlivened  by  his 
attachmentto  Polite  Literature — a  circum- 
stance  we  notice,  as  he  was  an  old  and 
valuable  Correspondent  to  this  Miscellany. 
He  married  Ethelinda,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Thorpe,  Esq.  F,  S.  A.  the  well- 

known 
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known  Editor  of  **  Custumale  Ruffdn9e»*’ 
of  whom  see  vol.  LXIf.  p.  769,  and  Ni¬ 
chols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  III.  p. 
52 6.  Mr.  Potts  has  left  one  son  and  a 
daughter.  In  1809  he  delivered  at  Rams¬ 
gate  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Health. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Jellicoe,  R.  N. 

Aug.  14.  On  board  H.  M.  S.  Sybille, 
Capt.  Pechell,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sta¬ 
tion,  between  Zante  and  Corfu,  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  age,  Lieut.  Joseph-Chitty  Jel¬ 
licoe,  R.  N.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Adam  James  Jellicoe, esq.  of  Wandsworth 
Common.  He  fell  while  in  actual  service 
a  victim  to  the  malignant  fever,  which  has 
been  very  prevalent ;  he  was  educated  for 
and  served  in  His  Majesty’s  Navy  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  had  conducted  himself 
on  several  stations  on  the  Coasts  of  Africa 
and  in  the  Baltic,  during  which  he  was 
twice  severely  wounded,  with  merit  and 
deserved  approbation.  As  a  young  officer 
he  was  esteemed  for  his  firmness  and  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  as  a  man  he  wa6  respected  for  his 
honour  and  integrity,  the  excellence  of  his 
principles,  and  his  amiable  and  polished 
manners ;  and  as  a  British  seaman  he  was 
beloved  for  his  urbanity  and  unremitted 
regard  to  his  duty.  He  had  by  his  study 
and  practical  experience  acquired  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  cf  his  profession,  and 
had  on  all  occasions  signalised  himself  by 
those  qualifications  which  would,  if  lifehad 
been  spared,  have  raised  him  to  eminence 
and  distinction. 

Thomas  Hinderwell,  Esq. 

Oct.  22.  At  Scarborough,  aged  80,  T. 
Hinderweli,  esq.  many  years  a  principal 
member  of  that  Corporation.  In  1798 
he  published  a  quarto  volume  on  the 
**  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scarborough, 
and  the  Vicinity,”  illustrated  with  views 
and  plans  ;  which  was  reprinted  in  medium 
and  royal  octavo,  in  1811.  He  had  a  most 
kind  and  benevolent  heart,  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-cultivated  mind  ; — he  was 
one  of  the  best  of  men  and  of  Christians — 
he  was  ever  alive  and  zealous  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  of 
Scarborough,  the  place  of  his  nativity  and 
residence,  in  particular; — and  he  died 
universally  respected  and  lamented. 

“  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him, that  naturemightstand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — This  was  a  man!” 
He  has  bequeathed  the  following  sums  to 
the  undermentioned  charitable  institutions 
in  that  town,  viz. : — Towards  re-building 
the  Trinity  Alms  Houses,  100/.;  to  the 
Amicable  Society,  50/.;  to  the  Lancas- 
terian  School,  20/.;  and  to  the  School  of 
Industry,  20/. 


W.  F.  Hulsb,  Esq. 

Aug.  7.  At  Cossington,  co.  Leicester, 
aged  55,  William  Fisher  Ilulse,  esq. 
Lieut.-colonel  of  the  Leicestershire  M  ilitia, 
a  Magistrate,  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  ' 
that  county.  His  military  conduC  was 
marked  by  a  zealous  discharge  of  his  July 
as  an  officer,  and  by  an  anxious  desire  to 
maintain  the  high  character  a.)d  honour 
of  the  regiment  to  which  he  had  for  more 
than  thirty  years  belonged.  At  the  call 
of  his  country,  during  the  late  war,  he 
was  one  of  those,  with  many  others  of  the 
regiment,  who  instantly  volunteered  to  join 
the  British  armies,  then  ou  service  in 
Spain.  That  he  had  conciliated  the  good 
opinion  and  esteem  of  his  brother  officers 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  warm  friendship 
which  mutually  subsisted  between  them, 
as  well  as  from  the  deep  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  sufferings,  which  they  all 
manifested  towards  him  during  a  long  and 
distressing  illness.  As  a  Deputy  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  a  Magistrate,  he  was  upright 
and  impartial  in  the  exercise  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  duty.  In  his  social  intercourse,  the 
amenity  uf  his  manners,  the  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  honourable 
conduct,  acquired  him  the  regard  of  a 
numerous  circle. 

Mr.  James  Thorneley. 

Oct.  30.  At  Disley,  Mr.  James  Thorne- 
ley,  formerly  of  Stockport.  The  funeral 
of  this  most  eccentric  being,  for  which  be 
left  particular  directions,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  at  the  parish  church ;  the 
procession  was  headed  by  eight  free¬ 
masons  (of  which  order  he  was  a  member), 
followed  by  two  mutes  and  several  friends 
of  the  deceased  on  horseback;  after  them 
came  his  relations,  on  foot ;  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  black  horses,  and  a  mourning 
coach,  drawn  also  by  six  horses,  followed, 
on  thepannels  of  which  were  painted  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family  ;  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  a  chaise  and 
four.  Every  thing  about  this  siugular 
individual  bore  the  marks  of  his  eccentric 
character.  On  the  plate  of  his  coffin,  as 
well  as  on  the  tomb-stone  which  covers  his 
remains,  he  strictly  ordered  that  his  age 
should  be  inscribed  not  by  the  number  of 
years  he  had  lived,  but  by  the  number  of 
moons,  which  amounted  to  1145.  This 
order,  of  course,  has  been  complied  with. 
Seventy-two  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the 
ringers  at  the  parish  church,  at  which  time 
four  of  his  brothers  and  his  uncle  were  also 
ringers;  and  his  eldest  brother,  who  died 
in  the  year  1800,  was  sexton  at  the  parish 
church  upwards  of  60  year6. 
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Sept.  19.  The  Rev.  J.  Fearon,  Chaplain 
of  Sheerness  Dock-yard,  and  Vicar  of  Porti- 
sham,  Dorset,  to  which  living  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1814  by  John  Hardy,  esq. 

Oct.  18.  In  his  71st  year,  the  Rev.  Grif¬ 
fith  Richards ,  Rector  of  Farlington,  Hants. 
He  was  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
B.  D.  1792  ;  and  was  instituted  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory  of  Farlington  in  1819  upon  his  own 
presentation. 

At  Graisley,  near  Wolverhampton,  after 
a  severe  and  lingering  illness,  in  his  75th 
year,  the  Rev.  Gough  Willis  Kempson.  He 
was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.  A.  July 

10,  1779*  ,  ,  n 

Oct.  25.  At  Streatliam,  aged  34,  the  Kev. 
David  Jones ,  M.  A.  formerly  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  ;  and  subsequently  of  Je¬ 
sus  College,  Oxford.  ( 

Oct.  27.  In  New-street,  Waterford,  aged 
85,  the  Rev.  George  Lewis  Fleury,  Minister 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  for  upwards  of  hah  a 
century  Archdeacon  of  Waterford. 

Oct.  30.  At  Newcourt,  co.  Hereford, 
aged  55,  the  Venerable  John  Lilley,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  and  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  that  Cathedral.  He  was  of  Mer¬ 
ton  College,  Oxford,  M.  A.  June  5,  1795  ; 
B.  C.  L.  April  29,  1801  ;  was  elected  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Eyne  in  1813  ;  and  succeeded  in 
1823  the  Venerable  Dr.  Jones  in  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Hereford. 

Oct.  30.  At  Great  Orton,  aged  78,  the 
Rev.  James  Brisco ,  Rector  of  that  parish. 
He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Brisco,  D.D.  Rector  of  Orton,  by  Catha¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  John  Hylton,  esq.  and  was 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  Brisco,  bart.  and 
uncle  to  the  present  Sir  Wastell  Brisco, 
bart.  of  Crofton  Hall.  He  studied  at  Queen  s 
College,  Oxford,  M.  A.  Oct.  30,  1773;  was 
instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Great  Orton  in 
1772  by  John  Brisco,  esq. 

At  Sutton  Courtney,  Berks,  the  Rev. 
John  Batcheler,  formerly  Vicar  of  that  place, 
with  the  Chapelry  of  Appleford,  to  which  he 
was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Windsor.  He  was  of  Queen’s  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  M.  A. June  9,1773. 

At  Rettendon  Parsonage,  Essex,  aged 45, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes ,  B.  D.  20  years 
Curate  of  that  parish,  and  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  B.  A.  1803,  M.  A.  1807,  and  B.  D. 
1815. 

At  Lidney,  Gloucester,  the  Rev.  William 
Jones ,  Curate  of  that  parish. 

Lately.  At  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  II. 
Kelly,  Vicar  of  Bishop’s  Burton,  Kent,  and 
son  of  late  Rev.  G.  1).  Kelly,  one  of  the 
Canon  Residentiaries  of  York. 

The  Rev.  L.  Leicis ,  Curate  of  Bassalleg, 
co.  Monmouth. 

Rev.  John  Lloyd ,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
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Llandrillo,  Merioneth,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  17 99,  by  the  Bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

At  Huntingdon,  the  Rev.  JVilliam  Oakes , 
M.  A.  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Milton,  near  Gravesend,  aged  39,  the 
Rev.  William  Prosser,  son  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Prosser,  Rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Shaldon,  Devon,  the  Rev.  J.  Shall- 
cross,  M.  A.  formerly  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  sometime  Curate  of  Asher- 
ton,  Devon. 

Aged  58,  Rev.  J.  Worgan,  Vicar  of  Peb- 
worth,  Glouc.  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
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London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Nov.  18.  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  of  Aldgate 
High-street,  only  son  of  Mr.  Tho.  Miller, 
some  time  of  the  Ordnance  Office,  in  the 
Tower. 

Nov.  19.  In  Hyde  Park  Barracks,  aged 
19,  William  Lloyd,  esq.  Cornet  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Win.  Lloyd,  esq. 
of  Aston,  co.  Salop. 

Aged  76,  Lady  Eyre,  widow  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. 

Nov.  22.  Rich,  Mountford  Wilkinson, 
esq.  of  Barbican. 

At  Kensington,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Ann 
Whittaker.  She  has  bequeathed  the  Lough- 
ton  Hall  estate,  and  all  her  freehold  pro¬ 
perty,  together  with  her  personals,  amount¬ 
ing  to  100,000/.  to  John  Maitland,  esq.  late 
M .  P.  forChippenham,  with  remainder  to  his 
nephew,  E.  F.  Maitland,  esq.  High  Sheriff 
for  Berkshire. 

Nov.  24.  At  Notting-hill,  ICensingson, 
aged  83,  Evan  Evans,  esq.  formerly  of  New 
Bond-street. 

At  Lambeth,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bocquet. 

At  Gloucester-place,  Islington,  aged  94, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Young. 

Nov.  25.  At  Holloway,  near  Highgate, 
in  his  60th  year,  Mr.  M.  Harriss,  of  the 
firm  of  Harriss,  Strange,  and  West,  Charles- 
street,  Hatton-garden,  ivory'  merchants. 

Nov.  26.  Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  uphol¬ 
sterer,  76,  High-street,  Mary-le-bone. 

Nov.  29.  Charles  Blissett,  esq.  late  of 
Bernard-street,  Russell  square. 

At  Clapham,  aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
late  William  Cotterell,  esq.  late  Sword 
Bearer  of  the  City  of  London. 

At  Pentonville,  aged  85,  Mr.  Watkinson, 
father  of  the  Rev.  R.  Watkinson,  of  the 
Charter-house. 

At  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  aged  70, 
Win.  Ogilvy,  esq.  of  Westhall,  co.  Angus. 

Jacob  Mocatta,  esq.  of  Pinsbury-square, 
aged  57,  of  the  firm  of  Mocatta  and  Gold- 
smid. 

Aged  70,  the  relict  of  Rev.  Joseph  Lo- 
dington,  late  Vicar  of  Oundle,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire, 
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Nov.  30.  At  his  brother’s  home,  in  Up¬ 
per  Wimpole-street,  Edward  Calvert,  esq. 

Aged  57,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Parker, 
esq.  of  Pimlico. 

Dec.\.  In  Bedford-place,  Louisa-Cath. 
wife  of  Edmund- Rob.  Daniell.  esq. 

Dec.  2.  At  her  son’s  house  at  Camber¬ 
well,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Martha  Jackson,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr.  Tho.  Jackson. 

Dec.  4.  At  Blenheim-house,  in  his  3d 
year,  Francis  Astley,  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Charles-Harry  Rich,  hart. 

Dec.  4.  In  Devonshire-place,  aged  86, 
Mrs.  Corbett,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
Corbett,  esq.  of  Darnhall,  Cheshire. 

Dec.  5.  Aged  68,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Ware,  esq.  of  the  King’s  Parade,  Chelsea. 

Dec.  6.  In  her  73d  year,  Mrs.Eliz.  relict 
of  the  late  Wm.  Cass,  esq.  of  Beaulieu- 
lodge,  Winchmore  -hill. 

In  Great  Ryder-street,  St.  James’s,  aged 
50,  Marmaduke  Willis,  esq. 

Dec.  9.  Aged  24,  Maria,  wife  of  Joseph 
Baker,  esq.  of  York-buildings,  New-road, 
Mary-le-bone. 

Dec.  10.  In  Duncan-terrace,  aged  70, 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Coxhead. 

Mr.  W.  Wetton,  bookseller,  of  Fleet-st. 

Dec.  12.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 
Miss  Chaytor,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chaytor,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Durham. 

At  her  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 
in  her  91st  year,  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Bath. 

Aged  75,  Mrs.  Jane  Best,  wife  of  John 
Best,  esq.  of  Butt-lane,  Deptford. 

At  Edward’s-place,  Kensington,  aged  76, 
Mrs.  Southard,  relict  of  George  Southard, 
esq.  of  Totness,  Devon. 

Dec.  13.  At  Camden-town,  aged  88, 
John  Blew,  esq. 

Dec.  15.  In  Curzon-street,  aged  80, 
Arch.  Mearns,  esq.  formerly  of  the  3d  reg. 
of  guards. 

Dec.  17.  Mrs.  Sarjeant,  of  King-street, 
Cheapside. 

At  Hampstead,  in  her  81st  year,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  the  late  John  Baker,  esq. 

Dec.  18.  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Grove-cot¬ 
tage,  Clapham. 

Bedeordsire. — Nov.  20.  At  South-hill, 
aged  84,  J.  Snitch,  esq. 

Berks. — Dec.  2.  Aged  80,  Mrs.  Anne 
Hayden,  of  Reading. 

Dec.  4.  At  Beenham  House,  in  his 
third  year,  Francis  Astley,  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Henry  Rich,  bart. 

Dec.  5.  Aged  84,  Mrs.  Penstone,  of 
Stanford. 

Dec.  8.  In  Southampton-place,  Reading, 
aged  71 ,  Rich.  Turlington,  esq. 

Bucks. — Nov.  28.  At  West  Wycombe, 
Jas.  Hawes,  aged  105.  He  was  for  many 
years  huntsman  to  the  late  Lord  Despencer, 
and  retained  all  his  faculties,  except  his 
hearing,  to  the  last. 


[Dec. 

Cheshire. — Nov.  17.  In  the  Abbey 
Court,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Disney,  relict  of  tho 
late  Moore  Disney,  esq.  of  Churchtown, 
Waterford. 

Cumberland. — Nov.  18.  At  Caldewbeck, 
aged  80,  Thos.  Jefferson,  esq. 

Devon. — Nov.  14.  At  Court  Hall,  Sid- 
bury,  near  Sidmouth,  aged  73,  Alice  Gil¬ 
bert,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Mosley 
Cheek,,  founder  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Salford,  Manchester,  and  dau.  of  the  lato 
Robert  Bannister,  esq.  of  Antigua.  In  her 
the  most  unequivocal  piety  was  added  to  the 
sweetest  disposition,  and  the  most  endear¬ 
ing  manners. 

At  Plymouth,  Martha,  wife  of  Capt.  W. 
R.  Smith,  R.N. 

Dorsetshire. — Dec.  3.  At  Bridport, 
in  her  51st  year,  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of 
Joseph  Gundry,  esq.  late  of  that  place. 

Essex. — Dec.  12.  Aged  64,  Sarah  Tho¬ 
mas,  wife  of  John  Haynes  Harrison,  esq.  of 
Copford  Hall,  Essex. 

Gloucestershire. — Nov.  5.  At  his  re¬ 
sidence,  in  Berkeley,  aged  72,  Mr.  W.  Pike, 
late  of  Bristol,  deeply  lamented  by  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  friends. 

Nov.  17.  At  his  residence,  in  Queen- 
square,  Bristol,  in  his  66th  year,  Richard 
Pinckney,  esq. 

Nov.  22.  At  his  house,  in  Portland- 
square,  in  his  73d  year,  George  Roch,  esq. 

Nov.  23.  Suddenly,  on  St.  Michael’s 
Hill,  Bristol,  Mr.  W'm.  Frankcomb,  of  his 
Majesty’s  Customs. 

Nov.  24.  In  his  40th  year,  Mr.  Geo. 
Henry  Bendall,  Wellington-place. 

Lately.  At  the  Hotwells,  aged  68,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Perks. 

Lately.  In  Stokes’  Croft,  Bristol,  Eliz. 
Page  Sprague,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Daniel  Sprague. 

Mrs.  Gist,  wife  of  Josiah  Gist,  esq.  of 
Wormington  Grange. 

Mr.  Parry,  of  Pictou  Lodge,  Bristol,  near 
Stoke’s-Croft. 

Dec.  2.  At  Wells,  aged  78,  Mary,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Moss,  precentor  and 
canon  residentiary  of  W'ells  Cathedral. 

Dec.  4.  At  Combe  House,  Mary,  wife 
of  Geo.  Hilhouse,  esq. 

In  his  23d  year,  Eudocia  Martha  Raw- 
linson,  niece  of  Rich.  Smith,  esq.  of  Park- 
street,  Bristol. 

Dec.  5.  At  her  brother’s  house,  Clifton 
Wood,  Lydia  Longmpre. 

Dec.  6.  I  he  wife  of  Edw.  Maxey,  esq. 
of  Fre6laud-place,  Clifton. 

In  Wellingtoa-place,  Bristol,  aged  79, 
Mrs.  Rachael  Rolley. 

Dec.  12.  At  Bristol,  suddenly,  aged  54, 
Mr.  Wasbrough,  whose  abilities  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  have  been  long  held  in  the 
highest  estimation. 

Dec.  15.  In  the  Royal  Crescent,  Bath, 
Charles  Clifton,  esq.  youngest  son  of  John 
Clifton,  of  Lytham  Hall,  Lancashire,  esq. 

Hants 
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Hants.— Nov.  14.  At  Portsmouth,  the 
lady  of  Sir  George  Garrett. 

Nov.  20.  Of  gout  in  his  stomach,  Mr. 
Robert  Pleyden,  of  the  Star  Inn,  Fording- 
bridge. 

At  Southampton,  the  widow  of  Mr.  VV. 
Brachea,  late  of  Alvediston,  Wilts. 

Dec.  5.  At  Southampton,  aged  30,  Mary- 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Lucas,  esq.  of 
Laura  Cottage. 

Kent. —  Dee.  3.  At  Westwood,  near 
Dartford,  aged  32,  Juliana-Charlotte,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Ottey. 

Dec.  10.  Aged  48,  Mary,  wife  of  Dr. 
Rowlands,  of  the  Chatham  Dock-yard,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith, 
of  Llwynduris,  co.  Cardigan. 

Lancashire. — Nov.  15.  At  Farnworth, 
near  Warrington,  Mr.  W.  Kidd. 

Nov.  16‘.  At  Springfield  Hall,  near  Lan¬ 
caster,  in  her  54th  year,  Mary,  relict  of  the 
late  James  Hargreaves,  esq. 

Nov.  21.  Aged  65,  Mr.  William  Peel,  of 
Radcliffe  Bridge. 

Aged  69,  Mr.  Lewis  Crathorn,  principal 
violoncello  performer  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Liverpool,  for  the  last  51  years  ;  he  has  been 
repeatodly  heard  to  say,  that  “he  had  never 
been  absent  from  his  duty  three  times  during 
that  period.” 

Nov.  28.  At  Liverpool,  aged  35,  Wm, 
Augustus  Hamilton,  esq.  only  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Vice-  Adm.  T.  Hamilton. 

Nov.  29.  At  her  father’s  house,  Castle- 
hill,  Lancaster,  Mary,  only  dau.  of  Samuel 
Dower,  esq.  • 

Aged  60,  Mr.  W.  Potter,  of  Longsight. 

Nov.  30.  Aged  64,  Mrs.  Charles  Howard, 
of  Manchester,  sister  to  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Geo.  Williamson,  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Dec.  6.  Aged  45,  Mr.  VV'.  Jackson,  of 
Woodplumpton,  near  Preston,  only  brother 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  Calvert,  D.  D. 
Vicar  of  Hulme,  Yorkshire. 

Lincolnshire. — Nov.  26.  Suddenly,  at 
Spalding,  VV.  Wright,  esq. 

Nov.  28.  At  Butterwick,  near  Boston, 
Mr.  Wm.  Hanson.  Mr.  H.’s  mother,  who 
had  previously  been  slightly  indisposed  for  a 
few  days,  was  so  much  affected  by  receiving 
this  melancholy  intelligence,  that  she  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  same  evening.  Mrs.  William 
Hanson,  who  had  been  unwell  for  about  a 
week,  only  survived  till  the  evening  of  the 
following  day. 

Middlesex. — Nov.  20.  At  Twickenham, 
Catherine,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Calvert  Moore. 

Nov.  28.  At  Twickenham,  aged  70,  Capt. 
James  Foy,  late  Commander  of  the  Osterley 
Fast  Indiam an. 

At  Harrow,  Catherine,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
M.  Drury. 

Northamptonshire. — Nov.  25.  At  the 
house  of  her  son,  the  Rev.  S.  Pratt,  Vicar 
and  Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  aged  83, 
Mrs.  Pratt. 
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Oxfordshire.—  Lately.  Mrs.  Gough, 
relict  of  R.  D.  Gough,  esq.  of  Souldern. 

Nov.  21.  In  St.  Giles’s,  Oxford,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hitchings,  Knight,  one  of  the  four 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  and  for 
many  years  a  highly  respected  inhabitant  of 
that  place. 

Dec.  10.  At  Wardington,  aged  74, John- 
Metcalfe  Wardle,  esq. 

Salop. — Jan.  Arthur,  fourth  son  of  the 
the  Rev.  T.  Hodges,  of  Ludlow. 

Somersetshire. — Nov.  12.  Aged  90, 
Mrs.  Hazard,  of  Temple  Combe,  near  Win- 
canton.  Agreeably  to  her  request,  she  was 
carried  to  the  grave  by  six  of  her  grandsons, 
and  followed  by  her  husband,  aged  83,  his 
seven  sons  and  their  children,  making  in  the 
whole  69. 

Nov.  19.  At  the  residence  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Martha  Emery,  Banwell,  in  her  98th 
year,  Mrs.  Betty  Gresley,  descended  from  a 
long  uninterrupted  line  of  illustrious  ances¬ 
tors.  The  first  of  them  came  over  to  this 
country  with  William  the  Conqueror  :  they 
were  subsequently  advanced  to  a  Baronet¬ 
age,  from  whom  descended  the  present  family 
of  Sir  Roger  Gresley,  of  Drakelow,  co. 
Derby. 

Nov.  21.  At  Taunton,  aged  81,  Cath. 
widow  ofWm.Dansey,  of  Brinsop  Court, 
co.  Hereford,  esq.  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  late 
Majesty,  Lieut.-col.  of  the  49th  reg.  and 
sister  of  the  late  Sir  Chas.  W.  Malet,  bt. 

Dec.  16.  At  Weston  Lodge,  near  Bath, 
aged  81,  James  Rich  Miller,  esq. 

Suffolk, — Oct.  29.  At  Ipswich,  aged 
27,  Wm.  son  of  late  Thos.-Chas.  Sharpe,  of 
Melton,  esq. 

Nov.  15.  At  Lowestoft,  the  relict  of 
Charles  Browne,  esq. 

Nov.  19.  At  Dalham,  Joshua  Murray, 
esq.  rt 

Aged  85,  James  Scarlin,  of  Hornings- 
lieath,  esq. 

Nov.  VO.  Aged  1  7,  Charles- Johnes,  the 
youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin, 
esq.  D.  C.  L.  and  head  master  of  the  free 
grammar  school  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury. 

Aged  47,  Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  of 
Brandon. 

Nov.  29.  At  Framlingham,  aged  79,  Eliz. 
dau.  of  Rev.  Luke  Hill,  formerly  Rector  of 
Stratford  St.  Andrew’s. 

At  Gifford’s  Hall,  in  Wickhambrook, 
aged  78,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Chinery. 

Dec.  1.  John  Felgate,  of  Bawdsey,  esq. 

Dec.  3.  At  Gifford’s  Hall,  in  Wickham¬ 
brook,  aged  27,  Eliz.  wife  of  Wootton  Isaac¬ 
son,  esq. 

At  Bury,  aged  67,  John  Alvis,  esq. 

Dec.  6.  At  Gazeley,  aged  97,  Mrs.  Anne 
Cook,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  that  pa¬ 
rish  for  70  years. 

Dec.  7.  At  Aldhorough,  James  Neve, 
esq.  a  Capital  Burgess  of  that  Corpora¬ 
tion.  «0  . 


Dec. 
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Dec.  9.  At  Sudbury,  II.  Jones,  esq.  late 
of  Burnt  House,  in  Little  Cornard. 

Dec.  11.  Aged  21,  John,  second  s  n  of 
A  .  H.  Steward,  esq.  of  Stoke  Park. 

Surrey. — Nov  24.  Aged  84,  Mr.  Howe, 
of  Richmond  green. 

At  Upper  Tooting,  Mr.  J.  Bovill. 

Paul  Janies  Le  Comte,  esq.  of  Park  Farm, 
Addington. 

Dec.  2.  At  Kew  Cottage,  Kew  Green, 
aged  76,  Mrs.  Sophia  Nisbet,  wife  of  David 
Nisbet,  esq.  of  Kew  Green. 

Sussex. — Nov.  17.  At  Woolbeding,  in 
her  76th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Robert 
Spencer,  relict  of  the  Hon.  Edw.  Bouverie, 
M.P.  for  Salisbury,  in  the  years  1761-2,  &c. 

Nov.  22.  At  Midllurst,  aged  72,  John 
Bamford,  esq.  formerly  of  Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 

Nov.  30.  At  Horsham,  in  his  66th  year, 
Capt.  Peter  Mair,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
and  late  of  the  North  York  Militia. 

Dec.  10.  At  Hastings,  aged  6'4,  Mrs.  J. 
Wildman,  relict  of  the  late  James  Wildman, 
esq.  of  Chilham  Castle. 

Dec.  12.  At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Jerdien,  of 
Fore-street. 

Dec.  14.  At  Hastings,  aged  17,  Charlotte 
Anne,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Partridge,  esq. 
of  Hockham,  Norfolk. 

Warwick. — Nov.  23.  At  Binton,  aged 
88,  Edmund  Chambers,  esq. 

Dec.  2.  At  Caldecote  Hall,  Mary,  wife  of 
Rich.  Astley,  esq. 

Dec.  1  4.  At  Leamington  Spa,  aged  66, 
Dorothv,  wife  of  J.  Bisset,  esq.  deeply  la¬ 
mented  by  her  husband  and  friends 

Wilts. — Nov. 3.  At  Warminster,  ^ged31 , 
after  a  short  illness,  Hannah,  the  amiable 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Hoare,  surgeon,  and  dau.  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Buckler,  of  a  respectable  family 
of  that  town  ;  a  tender  and  an  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  and  a  dutiful  child.  Her 
mother  died  only  one  month  before  her. 

Nov.  15.  At  Caine,  in  her  85th  year, 
Hannah,  Dowager  Lady  Forrester. 

No v.  14.  Miss  Harriett  Hillier,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Hillier,  esq.  of 
Holt. 

Nov.  15.  AtMelksham,  aged  95,  Mrs. 
Hook.  A  few  weeks  before,  her  husband 
died,  at  nearly  an  equally  advanced  age. 
This  venerable  couple  lived  together  with 
the  greatest  harmony  and  conjugal  affection 
for  nearly  70  years  1 

Nov.  27.  After  twelve  years  painful 
affliction,  aged  30,  James  Burt,  son  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Burt,  of  West  Dean,  Wilts. 

Dec.  12.  In  his  6'0th  year,  Mr.  W.  Row- 
den,  first  serj.at  mace  to  the  Corporation 
of  Salisbury. 

At  Seagry,  near  Malmesbury,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Beard,  aged  91  • 

Dec.  14.  At  Salisbury,  Wilts,  Anna 
Maria,  relict  of  the  lat£  Francis  Powell,  esq. 
of  Hurdcott  House. 

Worcester. — Dec.  11.  At  Worcester, 
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Dr.  John  New'man,  a  respected  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Yorkshire. — Oct.  17.  At  Poeklington, 
aged  82,  Mr.  W.  Cook,  gent.;  and  on  the 
following  day,  his  wife,  aged  68. 

Nov.  3.  At  Leeds,  Margaret,  wifo  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Uppleby,  Vicar  of  Barton. 

Nov.  13.  At  North  Shields,  Anne,  widow 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Simpson,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Sam.  Wormald,  esq.  of  York. 

Nov.  15.  At  Halifax,  aged  70,  Sarah,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wm.  Colthurst,  D.I). 
late  Vicar  of  Halifax. 

Nov.  18.  At  the  Vicarage,  Winterton, 
York,  Eliza  Lietitia,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Harrison. 

Nov.  22.  At  Thirsk,  aged  87,  the  relict 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Pick,  of  that  place. 

Lately.  At  Cottingham,  aged  78,  Mr.  S. 
Bentley,  of  that  place. 

Dec.  4.  Katharine,  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  Samuel  Burstall,  esq.  of  Hessle. 

Dec.  6.  At  Hornsea,  John  Marshall,  esq. 
of  Hull,  one  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the 
Trinity-house.  He  was  for  many  years 
commander  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  Davis’ 
Straits  Fishery;  and  by  his  ability,  per¬ 
severance,  and  industry,  proved  himself  the 
most  successful  fisherman  that  ever  went  to 
that  country. 

At  Harewood-house,  Harriet,  second  dau. 
of  N.  Penwick,  esq.  of  Bedford  Court,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  and  niece  to  the  Countess  of 
Hare  wood. 

Dec.  7.  At  York,  aged  68,  Capt.  Beckwith. 

Dec.  8.  Aged  62,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter 
Rhodes,  esq.  of  Park-place,  Leeds. 

Dec.  9.  At  Bridlington  Quay,  aged  6“0, 
Mrs.  Preston. 

Scotland. — Nov.  13.  At  Stranraer,  in 
his  81st  year,  John  M‘Kie,  esq. 

Nov.  27.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Keir,  esq. 
of  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  of  Ledgers, 
Surrey.  >r 

Ireland. — Nov.  25.  At  Ballina,  aged 
1  08,  tire  relict  of  the  late  Chas.  Ormsby,  esq. 

Dec.  17.  In  Great  Britain-street,  Dub¬ 
lin,  John  Moore,  esq.  the  father  of  Tho. 
Moore,  esq.  the  poet. 

Abroad. — March  8.  .  At  Mombas,  east 
coast  of  Africa,  aged  25,  Mr.  G.  Philipps, 
Collector  of  Customs,  third  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Philipps,  Vice-Consul  at  Belem,  Por¬ 
tugal.  Por  three  years  he  acted  as  Inter¬ 
preter  to  Captain  Owen,  Leveu  frigate, 
during  the  survey  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Aug.  19*  On  the  passage  to  th^  West 
Indies,  Lieut.  Henry  Ashfield,  R.N.  (first) 
of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Jasper,  and  son  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Ashfield,  of  Stewley,  Bucks. 

Sept.  9.  At  Konich,  in  Caramanta  (the 
ancient  Iconium)  aged  32,  Thos.  Ayre 
Bromhead,  esq.  late  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  only  son  of  tho  Rev.  Edw.  Brom¬ 
head,  of  Repham,  near  Lincoln.  This 
enterprising  traveller,  after  an  absence  of 
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five  years  from  his  native  country,  was 
hastening  homewards,  when  arrested  by 
sudden  and  fatal  disease. 

Off  Carthagena,  South  America,  of  the 
yellow  fever,  aged  29,  Lieut.  John  Wm. 
Elkins  (first)  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Scylla. 

At  Jamaica,  in  his  42d  year,  Capt.  Jeffery, 
77th  reg.  youngest  son  of  the  late  John 
Jeffery, esq.  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul- 
General  at  Lisbon. 

Oct.  12.  In  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Phillips,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  connection  ; 
and  on  the  15th,  Eliz.  his  wife. 

Aou.  1.  At  Paris,  Milicent  Dowager 
Countess  of  Gosford.  She  was  daughter  of 
Lieut. -gen.  Edward  Pole,  descended  from 
the  antient  family  of  De-la-pole,  of  Rad- 
bourne,  co.  Derby,  and  was  married  to  Ar¬ 
thur  first  Earl  of  Gosford,  in  1774. 

Nov.lG.  At  Paris,  aged  14,  Wm.  Fred. 


Francis  Rumbold,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wm. 
Rumbold,  hart. 

Nov.  18.  At  Paris,  aged  32,  the  Hon. 
Michael  Browne,  youngest  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Kenmare.  He  was  a  Lieut,  in  40th 
foot.  The  wounds  which  this  excellent 
young  officer  received  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  ultimately  proved  the  occasion 
of  his  death. 

Nov.  21.  At  Vienna,  of  apoplexy,  his 
Serene  Highness  Duke  Charles  Eugene  of 
Lorraine.  His  Highness  was  born  25th 
Sept.  1751,  and  was  the  last  male  branch 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Lorraine. 

Nov.  23.  At  Geneva,  Henry  Wm.  Lamb- 
ton,  esq  third  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Hen. 
Lambton,  esq.  of  Lambton,  in  Durham. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  aged  92,  Desfontaines, 
the  senior  of  dramatic  poets. 


BILL  Ob  MORTALITY,  from  November  23,  to  December  20,  1825. 


Christened 
Males  -  1340 
Females  -  1224 
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Buried. 
Males  -  137 
Females-  1385 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  per  pound. 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  December  17. 

Peas. 

s.  d. 

40  5 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Dec.  26,  50s.  to  60s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Dec.  21,  37s.  3 %d.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5 1.  5s.  Straw  2 1.  2s.  Clover  5/.  15s. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5 1.  0s.  Straw 

2 1.  0s.  Clover  61.  0s. 

SMITHFIELD,  Dec.  26.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 

Lamb .  0s.  0 d.  to  0s.  0 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Dec.  26  : 

Beasts .  1,104  Calves  62 

Sheep  .  9,870  Pigs  70 

COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  21,  36s.  6d.  to  43s.  Od. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  44s.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  39s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow74s.  Mottled  82s.  Od.  Curd  86s. — CANDLES,  9s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  10s.  6d. 


Beef . 

8  d. 

to 

5s. 

<2d. 

Mutton . 

Od. 

to 

5s. 

4d. 

Veal . 

Od. 

to 

6s. 

6d. 

Pork  . 

6d. 

to 

6s. 

0d. 

THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal,  Dock  Stock,  Fire  Office,  Water  Works, 
and  City  Gas  Light  Shares,  in  December  1825,  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker, 
No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal, 
480/. — Coventry,  1200/. — Grand  Junction,  303/. — Birmingham,  335/. — Worcester  and 
Birmingham,  55/. — Ellesmere,  125/.  —  Stratford-upon-Avon,  40/. — Lancaster,  44/. — Old 
Union,  98/. —  Grand  Union,  28/. — Regent’s,  50/. — West  India  Dock  shut  at  210/. — 
London  Dock  shut  at  88/. — Globe  shut  at  161/. — Imperial,  110/. — East  London  Water 
Works  shut  at  128/. — West  Middlesex  Water  Works  shut  at  74/. —  Grand  Junction  ditto 
shut  at  80/. — City  of  London  Gas  Lights,  1  GO/,  j  that  is,  70/.  prem. — Ditto,  new  Shares, 
88/. ;  that  is,  38/.  prem. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From.  November  2d,  to  December  28,  1825,  both  inclusive. 
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NEW  CHURCHES, —  No.  VI. 

Ih mover  Chapel,  Iiegent  Street. 

HE  order  of  the  architecture  of 
this  Chapel,  as  stated  in  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commissioners  for  build¬ 
ing  New  Churches,  is  if  Ionic  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene.” 

The  principal  front,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Engraving,  ranges  with 
the  houses  on  the  western  side  of 
Regent-street.  The  Portico,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Mother  Church  (St.  George, 
Hanover-square),  covers  the  foot-path, 
an  arrangement  to  be  admired,  as  the 
lower  parts  of  the  columns  are  not  in¬ 
jured  in  appearance  by  the  addition  of 
unsightly  iron  rails,  like  the  noble 
Church  of  St.  Martin’s.  The  building 
is  thus  rendered  conspicuous  in  a  lateral 
point  of  view,  and  not  like  many  other 
fine  edifices,  so  hid  and  concealed, 
that  thousands  may  pass  daily,  and  be 
almost  total  strangers  to  the  beauties 
they  contain.  The  other  portions  of 
the  exterior  are  concealed  hy  houses. 
To  the  mediocrity  of  style  observable 
in  the  New  Churches,  the  present 
forms  a  splendid  exception.  Its  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  features  are  novel. 
The  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  symmetry  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  architect,  Mr.  Cockerell. 

The  view  shows  the  portico  with  its 
flanking  towers,  and  the  spirical  dome 
surmounted  with  across,  which  crowns 
the  roof,  approaching  to  a  cathedral¬ 
like  arrangement. 

There  are  some  particulars  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  detail  of  this  facade. 
The  architraves  of  the  portico,  where 
they  enter  the  main  building,  rest  on 
antae,  in  the  capitals  of  which  are  in¬ 
serted  busts  of  angels  supporting  the 
order  in  the  style  of  cariatide.  In  the 
cymatium  are  introduced  the  heads  of 
dolphins.  The  principal  doorway,  of 
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a  pyramidal  form,  as  usual  in  Grecian 
buildings,  is  enclosed  within  an  archi¬ 
trave  richly  embellished  with  honey¬ 
suckle  mouldings  and  paterae.  The 
cornice  of  the  lintel  rests  upon  consoles 
inserted  in  the  wall;  above  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  wreath  of  foliage,  enclosing  the 
date  A.  D.  1823,  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  the  building. 

The  front,  upon  the  whole,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  street,  and  is  decidedly  the  best 
specimen  of  architecture  in  it.  If  any 
thing  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  the 
square  turrets  which  finish  the  ele¬ 
vation  ;  there  is  a  meanness  about 
these  appendages  ill  suiting  the 
building  to  which  they  are  attach¬ 
ed.  The  interior  is  square,  each  of  the 
sides  being  carried  out  to  form  ailes. 
There  is  in  the  arrangement  a  re¬ 
semblance,  though  by  no  means  a 
studied  one,  to  St.  Stephen's,  VVal- 
brook  :  was  there  nothing  more  to  re- 
commend  it,  this  would  not  be  its 
least  merit. 

The  ceiling  is  sustained  by  four 
fluted  columns,  and  the  same  number 
of  antae.  They  are  specimens  of  an 
order  as  yet  without  a  name,  but  ap¬ 
proaching  nearest  to  the  Corinthian. 
The  capitals  have  the  basket  and  en- 
curvated  abacus  of  that  order,  hut  have 
only  a  single  row  of  leaves  set  perpen¬ 
dicularly  in  the  astragal.  The  cauli- 
colae  are  omitted,  and  upon  the  volutes 
are  placed  doves,  with  expanded  wings, 
corresponding  with  each  angle  of  the 
abacus.  The  capitals  of  the  antae  are 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doves.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is 
the  cupola,  on  the  inner  circumference 
of  which  is  placed  eight  corbels,  each 
representing  a  cherub  with  four  wings, 
from  which  rise  the  same  number  of 
concave  ribs  uniting  in  a  circle  with 
a  triangle  inclosed  in  an  eradiation  in 
the  centre;  between  the  ribs  are  glazed 
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windows,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  light  being  thrown  down  into  the 
building  by  this  tasteful  cupola,  in 
which  elegance  and  utility  are  happily 
combined. 

The  most  splendid  piece  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  Chapel  is  the  Altar.  It 
is  enriched  with  imitations  (I  pre¬ 
sume)  of  various  antique  marbles,  and 
forms  on  the  whole  a  rich  architectural 
display.  The  centre,  in  imitation  of 
the  “  Holy  of  Holies,’’  is  a  deep  re¬ 
cess,  covered  with  a  dark  blue  cur¬ 
tain,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  displayed 
a  cross,  and  the  monogram  I.  II.  S.  in 
letters  of  gold.  The  marbles  imitated 
are  porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  Sienna 
marble;  the  various  mouldings  are  en¬ 
riched  in  gold,  on  a  white  ground. 
The  recess  is  flanked  with  piers  of 
Sienna  marble,  each  containing  a  sunk 
panel  of  porphyry,  with  gilt  mould¬ 
ings.  Fronting  the  piers  are  tablets 
of  black  marble,  with  arched  head', 
having  the  decalogue  in  gold  letters 
inscribed  on  them.  A  splendid  frieze 
and  cornice  crowns  the  whole ;  the 
former  is  enriched  with  passion  flowers 
and  white  lilies  in  bold  relief,  alter¬ 
nating  with  each  other,  and  splendidly 
coloured,  worthy  of  attention  for  the 
beauty  of  the  ornaments,  but  more  so 
for  the  appropriateness  of  them. 

The  whole  of  the  embellishments  of 
the  Church  are  happily  chosen;  each 
one  presents  a  symbol  in  some  way 
or  other  associated  with  our  religion. 
The  flowers,  the  one  commemorating 
its  divine  founder,  the  other  the  symbol 
of  his  highly  favoured  mother ;  the 
pillars  with  their  doves,  the  roof  with 
its  cherubim,  and  the  triune  symbol 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  elevation, 
are  embellishments  of  a  higher  nature 
than  mere  ornament ;  to  say  they 
are  so  many  helps  to  devotion,  would 
perhaps  startle  the  Protestant  reader. 
But  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
harmless  and  innocent  symbols,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  deviations  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  or  even  the  sculptured  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  close  of  our  Lord's  sufferings, 
elevated  abovethe  altar,  areatall  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  doctrines  or  discipline 
of  our  national  Church.  The  organ 
is  placed  immediately  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  pipes,  in  a  tastefully  orna¬ 
mented  case,  are  made  to  correspond 
with,  and  form  a  finish  to  the  rich 
architectural  composition  below.  No 
gallery  intervenes,  the  instrument  being 
played  at  the  side.  The  pulpit  and 
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desks  are  placed  in  one  group  in  the 
front  of  the  altar,  an  arrangement 
which  the  want  of  space  renders  ne¬ 
cessary/'  The  greatest  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  the  arrhngement  of  the 
pews  and  galleries.  The  site  of  the 
building  being  very  confined,  has  ren¬ 
dered  additional  galleries  necessary  ; 
but  the  lower  being  made  to  project 
considerably  beyond  the  upper  ones, 
that  theatrical  appearance  so  unpleas¬ 
ing  in  Marylebone  Church  is  avoided. 
The  neatness  displayed  in  the  internal 
fittings,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  lighting 
the  ailes  and  spaces  beneath  the  gal¬ 
leries,  is  much  to  be  admired.  The 
architect  has  made  the  most  of  his 
funds,  as  well  as  his  ground,  which 
must  have  struck  any  one  who  saw  the 
site  before  the  erection  of  the  building, 
to  be  a  very  confined  spot. 

Before  1  quit  this  Chapel,  I  cannot 
help  remarking,  that  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  a  more  Church-like  designa¬ 
tion  was  not  given  to  this  building 
than  the  name  of  a  dissenting  meeting, 
which  has  been  rendered  somewhat 
notorious  of  late.  As  it  has  been  con¬ 
secrated,  it  ought  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  a  Saint;  at  all  events,  the 
present  appellation  is  so  perfectly  un¬ 
meaning,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  only 
needs  to  be  noticed  to  have  it  altered. 


Christ  Church ,  Marylehone. 

This  Church,  which  forms  the  se¬ 
cond  subject  in  the  Engraving  was 
consecrated  in  1825. 

It  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hardwick.  The  view  shews  the 
eastern  front,  which  is  situated  in 
Stafford-street,  Lisson-green,  and  the 
South  side  of  the  Church:  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  building  is  irt 
two  separate  portions.  The  first, 
which  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  com¬ 
prises  the  entrances  and  tower;  the  se¬ 
cond  portion  consists  of  the  body  of 
the  Church,  and  is  wholly  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  congregation  ;  this  is  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
western  end  of  the  Church  abntt 
against  the  houses  in  the  street  on  the; 
North  side  of  it.  There  is  an  entrance 
from  the  portico,  as  shewn  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  to  the  basement  story  of  the 
tower,  which  is  formed  into  a  circular 
vestibule,  crowned  with  a  dome,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  opening,  en¬ 
circled  with  a  gallery  and  ballustcrs.' 
On  the  South  and  North  sides  arc 
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openings  to  other  vestibules  of  the 
same  form,  covered  also  with  domes, 
having  circular  lantern  lights  on  their 
centres.  In  these  are  the  stairs  to  the 
galleries,  and  the  entrances  to  the  body 
of  the  Church.  To  the  lateral  vesti¬ 
bules  are  also  entrances  from  the  street 
on  the  North  and  South  sides  of  the 
building,  each  of  which  is  flanked  with 
a  pair  of  Ionic  columns,  finished  with 
the  appropriate  entablature,  without 
pediments;  the  South  entrance  is 
shewn  in  the  plate,  the  northern  ex¬ 
actly  corresponds.  The  North  and 
South  fronts  have  each  a  series  of  five 
long  windows,  with  arched  heads,  and 
are  furnished  with  parapets  and  ballus- 
tradcs.  The  centre  aile  of  the  Church 
rises  above  the  roof,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  clerestory.  The  tower  being 
fully  shown  in  the  Engraving,  needs 
no  further  notice;  it  is  hold  in  its  pro¬ 
portions,  and,  though  heavier  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  generality  of  the 
steeples  of  new  Churches,  is  not  to  be 
censured  on  that  account  ;  its  dimen¬ 
sions  appear  substantial  without  ap¬ 
proaching  to  clumsiness. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
like  the  last-described  building,  the 
altar  retains  its  proper  situation,  though 
the  portico  and  principal  front  are  at 
the  East  end.  In  both  instances  this 
arrangement  was  occasioned  by  neces¬ 
sity;  it  is  the  same  at  Bishopsgate 
Church,  but  in  both  of  the  buildings 
before  us  the  effects  of  the  alteration 
are  met  with  far  greater  ingenuity  than 
in  that  Church. 

On  entering  the  Church,  the  spec¬ 
tator  will  be  highly  gratified  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  architect  has  formed 
his  design  after  the  old  school,  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  fantastical  taste 
of  the  present  day.  He  has  taken 
for  his  models  the  buildings  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and,  with  such 
originals  before  him,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  that  he  should  fail.  The 
orcier  is  Corinthian,  and,  together  with 
the  Ionic  of  the  exterior,  is  formed 
after  the  Italian  examples.  It  would 
not  he  difficult  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ferent  works  of  the  great  master  I  have 
just  named,  which  contain  the  origi¬ 
nals  from  whence  the  building  before 
us  is  formed.  For  an  architect  of  ge¬ 
nius  to  have  visited  St.  Magnus,  Lon- 
dpu  Bridge,  St.  Bride’s,  and  Bow 
Qhurch,  and  from  the  whole  to  form 
a  design  in  which  the  beauties  of  all 
shoplu  be  retained,  and  their  defects 


avoided,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  task 
very  difficult  of  execution  ;  yet  it  is  a 
task  which  few  architects  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  will  condescend  to  attempt; 
were  they  to  do  so,  we  might  look  for 
Churches  deserving  to  rank  with  these 
fine  specimens  which  ornament  the 
Metropolis.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinu¬ 
ate  that  the  building  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  a  servile  copy:  far  from  it;  it 
is  an  original  design,  formed  upon 
models,  which  no  architect  is  ever 
likely  to  excel,  and  which  the  great¬ 
est  need  not  he  ashamed  to  imitate. 

The  nave  and  ailes  are  separated  by 
six  lofty  columns,  and  two  pilasters  on 
each  side  supporting  the  entablature 
of  the  order.  The  ceiling  is  arched, 
and  is  pierced  by  windows  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  intercolumniations.  The 
ceilingof  the  nave  is  arched,  and  formed 
by  ribs  into  six  principal  divisions, 
each  filled  with  an  oval  panp.pl,  the 
borders  of  which,  as  well  as  the  ribs, 
are  ornamented  with  scroll  mouldings. 
The  ceiling  of  the  ailes  is  flat,  and  un¬ 
ornamented.  Galleries  are  erected  in 
the  ailes,  as  well  as  across  the  West 
end  of  the  nave,  and  are  supported  by 
pilasters.  The  fronts  are  coloured  in 
imitation  of  oak  panneling,  resting  on 
an  architrave  of  stucco.  The  altar  is 
simply  ornamented  ;  the  screen  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  is 
situated  in  a  recess  between  the  lateral 
vestibules,  which  have  already  been 
described.  The  sides  of  the  recess 
have  large  niches,  and  the  eastern  wall 
is  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
pilasters  sustaining  the  entablature. 
The  commandments,  creed,  and  pa¬ 
ternoster,  are  inscribed  in  these  divi¬ 
sions  upon  long  arched  pannels.  Upon 
the  entablature  are  two  small  statues 
of  angels  seated,  and  holding  a  ribbon, 
inscribed,  glory  to  god  in  the 
highest,  and  between  them  is  an 
urn  with  wreaths  of  foliage.  The 
ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  ornamented 
with  sunk  pannels,  each  containing 
an  expanded  flower  of  a  circular  and 
angular  form  alternately.  In  the  body 
of  the  Church,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  altar-rails,  the  pulpit  and  reading 
and  clerk’s  desks,  are  placed  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides.  The  two  former  are  copies 
of  each  other ;  their  form  is  octagonal, 
resting  upon  a  terminal  column.  The 
furniture  of  the  altar,  pulpit,  &c.  is 
crimson  velvet,  and  a  glory  encircling 
I. ITS.  inscribed  on  the  front  of  pjich; 
two  handsomely  carved  chairs,  with  a 
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mitre  on  the  back  of  each  stand  within 
the  rails.  A  neat  organ  is  erected  in  the 
western  gallery.  The  fittings  up  of  the 
interior  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation  are  neat  and  convenient, 
and  from  my  own  feelings  1  should 
judge  the  building  is  well  adapted  for 
hearing  the  service.  The  excellent  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  entrances  preserves 
that  quietness  so  essential  to  a  Church, 
and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
design.  E.  I.  C. 

- ^ - 

Bradninch  and  its  Antiquities. 
(Concluded  from  p.  502.) 

M  O  N  G  the  MSS.  I  met  a  sketch 
of  the  character  of  the  Cavillier 
Peter  Sainthill,  and  a  satire  upon  him, 
written  by  the  Roundhead  or  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  The  former  is  ably  writ¬ 
ten  ;  the  latter  is  very  curious,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  party  spirit  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  its  admissions  (those  of  bit¬ 
ter  enemies)  place  the  Caviller’s  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  high  point  of  view. 

“  Peter  Sainthill  was  born  15C3, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Tiverton,  and  one  of  the 
first  scholars  on  that  foundation  :  he 
was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
a  good  scholar;  of  a  courteous  and  af¬ 
fable  disposition  ;  charitable,  and  of 
such  unaffected  simplicity  of  manners, 
that  he  secured  the  esteem  of  all,  and 
gained  universal  confidence  by  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
He  was  a  pattern  of  loyalty  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  King,  and  being  possessed 
of  large  property,  he  lent  liberally  to 
supply  the  Royal  necessities  during  the 
arduous  contest  between  Charles  and 
the  Parliament ;  and  when  the  King 
headed  his  army  in  the  West,  and  the 
troops  were  marching  from  Honiton 
to  Tiverton  in  the  year  lf)44,  he  en¬ 
tertained  his  Sovereign  *  at  Bradninch 
House  a  day  and  a  night,  and  the  fol¬ 


lowing  morning  attended  him  on  hi# 
rout  to  Exeter.  He  was  Record  erT  of 
this  Borough,  and  Deputy  Steward  of 
this  Manor  ;  and  in  the  years  l()40and 
lh41  was  elected  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  (together  with  Sir  Peter  Balle, 
his  kinsman)  for  the  Borough  of  Ti¬ 
verton,  which  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  till  the  memorable  year  1046', 
when  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  and  save  his  life,  he  sought 
an  asylum  in  Italy. 

“  On  entering  Parliament,  Mr. 
Sainthill  inclined  to  the  popular  side, 
but  as  soon  as  an  ordinance  was  passed 
for  raising  an  army  against  the  Crown, 
and  abolishing  Episcopacy,  he  threw 
all  his  interest  in  the  support  of  the 
King,  and  was  one  of  the  1 1 8  Mem¬ 
bers  that  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  convened  by  Charles  in  January 
l6'43,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lords  and  other  Commoners,  he 
signed  the  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  on  the  27th  of  that  month ; 
and  in  consequence,  the  Parliament 
in  their  propositions  for  Peace  to 
Charles,  Nov.  23,  l()44,  require  that 
Peter  Sainthill,  esq.  (among  others)  be 
removed  from  Court,  and  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Councils,  be  rendered  incapable 
of  ever  holding  office,  and  that  one 
full  third  part,  upon  full  value  of  his 
estates,  be  employed  for  the  pavment 
of  the  publique  debts.  Mr.  Sainthill 
also  commanded  the  Trained  Bands 
raised  under  a  Commission  from  the 
King  at  Bradninch,  and  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  J  for  managing  the 
King’s  affairs  in  the  West,”  (he  is 
mentioned  by  Clarendon,  vol.  II.  p. 
639,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
met  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Bridge- 
water,  April  23,  lfi45,  to  consult  on 
the  best  steps  to  betaken  for  the  King’s 
service).” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Republican 
satire. 


*  “  The  day  after  the  King  marched  from  Plymouth,  himself  attended  otily  by  his  own 
troop,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Court  went  to  Exeter;  appointing  the  army,  by  slow 
marches,  to  follow,  and  to  be  quartered  at  Tiverton  and  other  towns  adjacent,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  21st  Sept.  1644.” — Clarendon ,  vol.  II.  p.  539. 

“  Bradninch  was  the  head  quarters  of  King  Charles’s  army  on  the  27th  July,  1644.  A 
part  of  the  King’s  army  was  quartered  there  again  on  the  17th  Sept.  1644.  It  was  the 
head  quarters  of  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax  on  the  16th  Oct.  1645.” — Lysons’s  Devon. 

t  “  In  this  parish  (Bradninch)  is  St.  Hill  seated ;  descended  from  the  Norman  line  ;  Stew¬ 
ard  of  the  Stannaries  ;  and  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.” — Risdon ,  tempore  Charles  the 
First. 

7  “  By  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  Devonshire,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was,  within  a  few  days,  supplied  with  two  thousand  pounds  «i  money,  which  was  pre¬ 
sently  distributed  among  the  horse  ;  and  3000  suites  of  clothes,  with  good  proportions  of 
shoes  and  stockings,  which  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  foot.” — Clarendon ,  vol.  II.  p.  540. 
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Peter's  Banquet  ;  or,  the  Cavai.ier  in 
the  Dumps.  (Written  about  1645.) 

“  An  ancient  Burrough  in  the  West, 
Was  lately  put  unto  the  test, 

Their  loyalty  and  zeal  to  prove, 

If  King  and  Country  they  did  love. 

For  you  must  know,  within  the  town, 

A  Trained  Band,  rose  by  the  Crown, 

Had  been  inrolled  in  buff  attire, 

To  march  when  danger  may  require. 

There  also  dwelt  within  the  place 
A  patriotic,  sturdy  race, 

Nicknamed  Roundheads,  as  you  ’ll  see, 

By  those  attached  to  Royalty. 

“  Peter,  their  Captain,  for  to  try, 

If  good  King  Charles  they ’d  stand  by, 
Prepared  a  Banquet  at  his  Hall, 

And  there  invited  one  and  all, 

To  eat,  and  drink,  and  for  to  sing 
*  God  bless  the  cause  !  God  bless  the  King  !  ’ 

“  He  was  a  man  of  wit  profound. 
Recorder  of  his  native  town  : 

Humble,  benign,  of  Norman  blood, 
Caressed,  esteemed,  for  being  good. 

From  his  high  rank  in  life  was  sent, 

A  Member  twice  to  Parliament, 

From  the  good  town  of  Tiverton, 

With  Peter  Balle* * * §  of  Mapleton  ; 

But  here  he  play’d  a  double  game, 

That  brought  on  him  disgrace  and  shame. 

“  Now  when  the  King  was  in  the  W’est, 
And  not  a  little  in  distress, 

He  honoured  Peter  with  a  call 
By  night  incog,  but  that ’s  not  all. 

He  wanted  money  for  to  spend 
In  waging  war,  that  was  the  end,  > 

And  he  knew  those  that  had  to  lend.  j 
And  if  report  of  him  speak  true,  *■ 

He  lent  him  one,  but  some  say  two 
Hundred  pounds,  from  Dame  Dolly’s  t 
purse, 

To  be  repaid  with  interest; 

Together  with  a  Royal  boon, 

When  he  the  Sceptre  should  resume. 

And  make  the  pledge  more  firm  and  sure, 
Etched  his  sign  manual  on  the  door. 

A  Title  we  suppose  was  meant, 

To  make  the  Captain  more  content  : 
Well,  be  it  so,  we  trow  his  right, 

The  Squire  should  be  dubbed  a  Knight §. 
For  all  such  mighty  men  of  fame 
Wish  to  immortalize  their  name. 


“  The  twentieth  wa3  a  morning  gay, 

To  see  these  Veterans  in  array, 

Three  Chieftains,  marching  in  the  van, 
With  a  sword  drawn,  in  either  hand  ; 
Nicknamed  Redhead,  Blunt,  and  Gray, 
By  rougish  schoolboys  in  their  play. 

Some  thirty  corslets  in  the  rear, 

That  had  no  rapier  but  a  spear : 

Some  forty  called  muskateers, 

That  had  a  rapier,  but  no  spears. 

Those  bore  a  muskett  in  their  hand, 

That  made  them  look  more  fierce  and 
grand. 

“Now  take  them  singly,  view  them  round. 
And  tell  me  if  there  can  be  found 
Another  such  an  awkward  train 
Throughout  the  Royal  Duke’s  domain  ? 
There’s  Jem,  and  Harry;  Sam,  and  Will, 
Fam’d  for  their  pugilistic  skill, 

Descended  from  a  savage  clan. 

That  neither  care  for  God  nor  man  ; 

For  if  you  don’t  with  them  comply, 

’Tis  but  a  blow,  and  there  you  lie. 

But  now  become  a  muskateer, 

Look  just  like  nudles,  dead  with  fear. 
There’s  Kit  and  Teddy,  tall  and  big, 

That  wear  a  cap  for  want  of  wig. 

There’s  Ben  deformed,  Tom  looks  awry, 
One  has  no  nose,  another  but  one  eye. 

Sure  such  a  group  was  never  seen. 

From  sixty,  downward  to  sixteen  ! 

Oh  Royal  Sir  !  oh,  have  some  pity  ! 

And  take  these  bumpkins  to  your  city  ! 
Mark  how  they  fought,  how  they  have 
bled, 

To  save  the  Crown  ||,  the  King  his  head. 
To  keep  the  peace,  and  guard  the  nation. 
From  unjust  laws  and  usurpation. 

Show  them  some  mark  of  your  regard, 
And  take  them  for  your  body  guard. 

It  will  be  told  among  your  foes, 

What  you  have  done  for  Bradninch  heroes. 

“  Now  view  this  Royal  Trained  Band, 
Marshall’d  in  order  by  command, 

Peter,  their  Captain,  for  to  see, 

If  aught  they  knew  of  chivalry, 

Advanc’d  in  front,  and  there  did  cry, 

‘  Draw  out  your  rapiers,  lift  them  high. 
Salute  your  Captain  passing  by.’ 

Some  drew  the  sword,  some  nod  the  head. 
Some  look  as  pale  as  if  half  dead  ; 

Others  like  stock,  or  stone,  stood  mute. 
Nor  moved  either  hand  or  foot ; 


*  Solicitor  General  to  the  Queen. 

f  The  King’s  visit  to  Mr.  Sainthil],  could  not  be  got  over,  therefore  is  depreciated  and 
lessened  as  much  as  possible.  Clarendon’s  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  King  tra¬ 
velled,  supports  the  previous  version.  Bradninch  lay  in  the  way  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter, 
the  distance  about  30  miles,  and  it  was  very  natural  for  Charles  to  pay  this  attention  to  so 
zealous  an  adherent. 

♦  Mrs.  Salrithin  was  Dorothea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robt.  Pakker,  of  Zeal  Mona- 
chorum,  Devon. — Harleian  MS.  No.  1163. 

§  The  only  reward,  the  family  received  for  their  sacrifices  in  the  Royal  Cause,  is  a  par¬ 
don,  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  30th  March  1663,  to  Peter  Sainthil!  (then  dead  20 
years)  for  any  offences  committed  against  the  Crown  ! 

||  If  this  couplet  is  not  a  subsequent  addition,  it  shews  that  Charles’s 'enemies  contem¬ 
plated  putting  him  to  death,  should  it  be  in  their  powtt. 
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Some  did  advance,  some  did  retreat, 

HTwas  quite  a  farce  throughout  the  street ! 
The  Captain  saw  it  would  not  do, 

He  had  a  stiff  and  awkward  crew, 

Sheath’d  up  his  sword,  and  bow'd  adieu. 
The  drum  roll’d  out  for  to  depart, 

All  caught  the  sound,  and  forth  they  start ; 
The  croud  then  made  the  air  to  ring, 

‘  God  bless  the  cause  !  God  bless  the  King  !* 
But  some  we  saw,  whose  heads  were  round, 
That  bellow’d  out  a  different  sound, 

‘  Down  with  the  Faggots  !  Down  with  the 
Lubbers  ! 

Clodhoppers  in  buff,  turn’d  royal  robbers  !’ 

“  Now  see  them  at  the  banquet,  all 
In  Peter’s  great  and  lofty  hall, 

Seated  in  order  for  to  dine, 

Swig  cyder,  beer,  and  meady  wine, 

Where  all  was  sumptuous,  nice,  and  free, 
That  made  it  taste  more  pleasantly  ; 

Some  cutting  beef,  and  others  pork, 

With  finger  held  in  lieu  of  fork  ; 

Some  calling  cyder,  others  beer, 

Some  looking  round,  as  if  for  fear 
That  they  should  fall  from  off  their  seat, 
Where  they  were  plac’d  to  carve  and  eat. 
The  cloth  being  gone,  the  hall  did  ring, 

*  God  bless  the  cause!  God  bless  the  King! 
May  all  his  foes  be  soon  laid  low, 

And  civil  discord  by  one  blow  !’ 

A  bumper  then  had  each  to  fill, 

To  drink  the  health  of  Captain  Sainthill ! 
Some  loyal  toasts  were  next  sent  round, 
Which  made  the  hall  again  resound, 

For  heads  and  hearts  were  come  together, 
Some  talking  one  thing,  some  another. 

“  The  Chiefs  were  got  into  debate 
About  the  War,  the  King,  and  State  ; 

‘  Brethren,  we  say  our  cause  is  good, 
Nothing  has  yet  our  force  withstood, 

H  ere’s  Cavalier  ’gainst  Roundhead  still, 
’Tis  a  crime,  say  some,  their  brats  to  kill. 
Pugh!  no  such  thing,  we  say  ’tis  right, 
What  can’t  be  done  by  day,  it  must  by  night. 
Hark  !  Essex  routed,  Bristol  taken  ! 
Hampden’s  dead,  Fairfax  forsaken  ! 

The  City  gates  are  open  wide, 

Where  we  may  either  w'alk  or  ride  ; 
Secure,  protected  without  arms, 

Free  from  all  danger  and  alarms; 

One  victory  more,  won  by  the  Crown, 

Will  make  these  rebels  knuckle  down, 

Sue  and  implore,  from  our  strong  hands. 
Their  lives,  their  trade,  and  forfeit  lands. 
All’s  well  we  say,  old  honest  Pring  ! 

We’ll  drink  the  Cause  once  more, — the 
King ! 

Another  Charter  we  can  crave, 

Tiie  King  rewards  the  firm  and  brave.’ 

“The  bowl  with  glee  w'as  going  round, 
When  all  at  once  they  hear  a  sound 
Of  victory  1  a  great  victory  ! 

Which  came  so  unexpectedly, 

Like  thunder  bursting  from  the  sky, 

They  all  rose  up,  as  if  to  fly 
— rt1 - 


Away;  and  leave  the  Squire  behind, 

Midst  fumes  of  backey,  beer,  and  wine; 
For  when  the  halloo  reach’d  their  ears, 
They  were  astound  with  doubts  and  fears, 
None  dai’d  to  speak,  not  one  could  sing, 
Nor  toast  the  health  of  our  good  King  ! 
Some  hum’d,  some  sigh’d,  some  groan’d, 
some  star’d, 

All'knew  the  sound,  what  it  declar’d, 

As  from  the  window  they  could  see 

Our  little  hp.nd  of  rivalry, 

With  a  blue  flag,  and  crooked  horn, 

Which  was  display’d  and  always  blown, 

W1  lenever  we  went  hv  one  consent, 

•/  * 

To  celebrate  some  great  event. 

While  near  the  Postern  Gate  we  stood, 

A  man  advanced  in  pensive  mood, 

Sam  Miller  ’twas,  he  look’d  so  pale, 

His  face  betray’d  a  dismal  tale, 

‘  What  is  the  matter,  Sam?’  we  say, 

‘  You  look  so  lank  and  pale  to-day. 

What,  wont  you  speak,  and  tell  us  why 
You  he  so  low  and  melancholy? 

Don’t  you  no  news  from  Ex’ter  bring. 
That  doth  relate  to  our  good  King  ? 

Why  dont  you  now  ring  out  your  bell, 
Proclaim  aloud,  Oh  yes  !  All  s  well ! 

Have  you  not  heard  of  our  defeat, 

How  Cromwell’s  slain,  in  his  retreat? 

Two  thousand  men  their  arms  laid  down, 
And  hung  as  Rebels  to  the  Crown  ?’ 

Sam  shook  his  head,  said  ‘  No  !  not  I, 
Make  room,  fall  back,  let  me  pass  by;’ 

A  space  was  found,  Sam  enter’d  in, 

To  tell  the  news,  that  he  did  hring, 

The  Gate  was  shut,  we  did  not  stay, 

But  gave  a  blast,  and  march’d  away. 

As  soon  as  Sam  was  in  the  hall, 

He  made  his  bow,  and  then  did  bawl, 
Gemmen  Ratters,  we  are  undone, 

The  Rebels  have  the  battle  won  ! 

At  Naseby  *  :  ’tis  said  the  King  is  taken, 
But  if  not  so,  is  quite  forsaken, 

His  veteran  troops  are  chiefly  slain, 

And  only  a  few  friends  remain, 

No  horse  being  near  he  fled  on  foot, 

But  many  foes  are  in  pursuit, 

To  get  the  premium  on  his  head, 

Should  he  he  taken,  live  or  dead. 

The  truth  of  which  I  can  aver, 

As  ’tis  arrived  at  Exeter, 

The  City  there  is  in  a  pother, 

Some  running  one  way,  some  another, 
Some  jeering,  taunting,  others  sad, 

Some  ranting,  roaring,  raving  mad  ; 

The  Chamber  are  in  consultation, 

If  best  to  flv,  or  keep  their  station, 

For  Fairfax  hies  with  double  haste, 

To  hurl  his  vengeance  on  the  place. 

“  The  Captain  fell  into  the  dumps, 

The  rest  were  seized  with  the  mumps, 

A  painful  silence  now  took  place, 

Each  looking  t’other  in  the  face, 

Pondering  whether  Aye,  or  No, 

'Twiis  best  to  stay,  or  for  to  go,  ■■'•A 


The 


*  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  June  14,  1G45. 
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The  Cavalier  essayed  to  speak. 

But  found  his  heart  was  ready  t’  break  ; 
Rose  up,  sat  down,  then  rose  again, 

But  still  could  not  shake  off  the  pain; 

*My  friends,’  said  he,  *  we  must  not  part, 

I  want  to  - ,  but  oh  my  heart  ! 

I  cannot  speak,  I  cannot  cry, 

Oh  ’tis  so  sharp,  1  sure  shall  die  !* 

He  star’d,  he  sigh’d,  he  view’d  his  crew, 
Then  dropp’d  a  tear,  and  said,  ‘  Adieu  ! 
Unto  the  Italian  coast*  I’ll  fly, 

To  brother  Bob  at  Tuscany, 

And  to  your  charge  commit  my  family, 

And  may  the  Lord  reward  your  loyalty.’ 

He  said  no  more,  his  heart  was  big, 

With  grief  he  swooned,  off  dropt  his  wig ! 
Just  then  his  valet  op’d  the  door, 

And  saw  his  master  on  the  floor, 

He  rung  the  bell,  in  came  the  groom. 

Who  took  him  to  another  room  ; 

And  as  they  bore  him  from  the  Hall, 

He  wav’d  his  hand,  and  bow’d  to  all. 

“At  this  each  Warrior  marched  forth, 
Some  took  the  East,  and  others  North, 
With  pensive  look,  and  downcast  eye. 
Lamenting  all  their  destiny. 

What  fools  we  have  been,  thus  to  sing, 

‘  God  bless  the  Cause  !  God  save  the  King ! 
Had  we  foreseen  this  great  event,  -v 
Our  time  we  might  have  better  spent.  C 
Our  money  too,  have  better  lent.  ) 
Ruin’d  for  ever,  past  all  recovery, 

From  ardent  zeal  to  serve  our  country.’ 
They  said  no  more,  each  parted  full  of  grief, 
Not  knowing  how,  or  where  to  seek  relief. 
But  ere  they  shuffled  through  the  street, 
We  gave  a  blast,  to  sound  retreat  ! 

Now  hear,  ye  Buffers  of  the  Crown, 

And  to  your  Children  hand  it  down, 

How  vain  and  foolish  ’tis  for  man, 

The  ways  of  Providence  to  scan. 

Or  to  attempt  to  set  at  naught, 

His  great  Decrees,  by  deed  or  thought. 
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Mind  this  grand. rule,  and  learn  to  do, 

To  others,  as  you’d  have  them  do  to  you. 
Sure  Parson  Burchill  never  could  preach, 
That  murder  was  no  sin,  or  breach; 
Profanely  for  to  lift  the  hand, 

Against  the  law's  of  God  and  man. 
Because  we  differ  in  opinion, 

About  some  forms  in  our  religion. 

And  vvill  not  suffer  laws  to  stand, 

Made  by  the  King  at  his  command, 

Or  money  raise  without  consent 
Of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

The  King  we  honour  and  respect  f, 

But  still  our  laws  we  will  protect. 

At  your  next  Banquet  then,  beware, 

Dont  sell  the  skin,  till  you’ve  caught  the 
bear ! 

“  Methinks  I  hear  you  now  exclaim, 
Against  the  subject  of  this  theme. 

Ask,  ‘  Why  so  testy  with  the  Squire, 

If  you  his  deeds  so  much  admire  ? 

Is  it,  because  in  this  disaster, 

He  did  not  leave  +  his  Lord  and  Master?’ 
No,  that  we  deny,  it  is  because 
He  sanctioned  such  oppressive  laws, 
Subscribed  his  name,  and  gave  consent, 
For  making  war  ’gainst  Parliament. 

Our  liberties  did  not  defend, 

But  to  serve  the  King  w(as  his  chief  end, 
His  country  he  forgot,  neglected. 
Therefore  you  have  the  reason  why 
He ’s  treated  so  disdainfully. 

Now  fare  you  well  !  all  feuds  let  cease, 
Shake  hands,  be  friends,  and  live  in  peace. 
We  ask  no  more,  then  fare  you  well  again  ! 
Friendship  we  Jove,  hut  Malice  we  disdain. 
Quies  in  Coelo  !” 

By  the  articles  under  which  Exeter 
surrendered  to  Fairfax,  Mr.  Sai  nth  ill 
became  entitled  to  compound  for  his 
estates,  which  were  sequestrated  by 
Parliament.  A  part,  only,  however, 
was  recovered  by  his  son  Samuel,  in 


*  Mr.  Sainthill  did  not  fly  from  Devonshire  till  towards  the  close  of  March  164ff. 
Th  is,  therefore,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  Roundheads  ;  or  possibly,  the  satire  itself 
was  written  after  Exeter  was  taken  by  Fairfax,  9th  April,  lfi46.  The  closing  lines  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  contest  was  over. 

•f-  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  sort  of  respect  which  the  Roundheads  bore  to  Charles, 
with  that  borne  towards  him  by  the  Cavaliers. — I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eixojv  BacnAixr),  A.  D.  1 64%.  At  the  conclusion  is  written,  by  probably  the 
first  purchaser — “  Proximus  Sacris;”  and  on  the  next  leaf  by  the  same  hand — 

“  Here  lyes  Charles  the  First,  the  greate. 

The  valiant  though  unfortunate. 

The  just,  victorious,  pious  prince, 

Found  guilty  for  his  innocence. 

True  Faith’s  defender,  Kingdom’s  Charter, 

Churche’s  glory,  People’s  Martyre, 

These  both  men  and  angells  singe, 

The  honest  man,  the  righteous  Kinge.” 

+  This  is  an  express  admission,  that  the  Cavalier  remained  firm  at  his  post,  while 
any  thing  could  be  done  in  the  King’s  cause.  In  the  Cavalier’s  Petition  to  compound  for 
his  estates,  he  says,  “  That  your  Petitioner  about  the  beginning  of  the  late  aeidge  of 
Exeter,  went  out  of  Exeter  into  Cornwall,  and  thence  to  Ligorne  in  Italy.” 

-  July 
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July  1653,  after  a  long  suit  before 
“  The  Commissioners  for  Compound¬ 
ing  with  the  Delinquents,’’  by  paying 
a  heavy  composition  :  but  all  the  estates 
in  fee,  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  were  confiscated.  We  were 
favoured  with  a  perusal  of  all  the 
pleadings,  &c.  before  “  The  Honorable 
the  Commissioners  for  Compounding 
with  Delinquents” — and  the  receipts, 
one  of  which  I  copy.  They  are  print¬ 
ed,  with  blanks  for  the  name  and 
money  (what  is  written  is  printed  in 
Ilalicks.) 

“  Received  by  us,  Richard  Waring  and 
Michael  Herring,  Treasurers  of  the  moneys 
to  be  paid  into  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  of  Samuel 
St.  Hill  of  Bradninch ,  in  the  county  of 
Devon ,  Gent,  the  summe  of  Three  Hundred 
Seventy  fewer  Pounds ,  seventeen  Shillings, 
Six  pence,  in  p'te  of  Seven  hundred  forty  nine 
Pounds,  ff teen  Shillings  £.374  1  7s.  (id. 

Imposed  on  him  by  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  fine  for  his  Delinquency  to  the 
Common-wealth.  We  say  Received  this 
24  th  day  of  September,  1651,  in  parte 

Ri  Waringe. 

1  have  taken  notice  of  this  acquittance 
September  yc  24,  1651. 

Ri  Shcrwyn,  audite. 

Take  Mr.  John  Lawrence  of  Colesbury, 
Parish  Justiciary,  with  Mr.  St  Hill  for  secu¬ 
rity. 

M.  H. 

Security  is  taken  by  me,  29°  Sept.  1651 . 

J.  Bayley .” 

The  Hall  of  Bradninch  House  is 
large,  and  hung  with  a  series  of  por¬ 
traits  of  all  the  heads  of  the  family, 
from  1546  to  the  present  time.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  painting  of  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
apparently  by  Rubens.  At  the  Visita¬ 
tion  for  Devon,  A  I).  1620,  besides 
the  Cavalier,  there  were  *  three  other 
brothers  at  Bradninch.  Their  cousin, 
the  Rev.  Win.  Sain  thill,  Vicar  of  Hen- 
nock,  had  *nine  sons  ;  and  there  were 
also  the  Sainthills  of  *Rockbeare, 
fMamhead,  and  JAsburton.  These 
families,  we  might  -expect  by  this, 
would  have  colonized  the  intervening 
country;  but  strange  to  say,  one  branch 
only  of  the  Iiennock  family,  which 
settled  at  Topsham,  has  survived.  All 
the  others  have  become  extinct  in  the 
male  line  ;  and  the.  representative  of 
the  Topsham  family,  J  Captain  Saint- 
hill,  R.N.  having  removed  to  Cork  in 
Ireland,  it  is  not  supposed  the  name  is 


*  Harkian  MSS.  1080. 

T  Registry  of  Wills,  Exeter. 
J  Lysons’s  Devon. 
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at  present  to  be  met  with  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  manor  of  Sain  thill  (an- 
tiently  Swenthuli),  from  which  the 
family  derive  their  name,  is  in  the 
J  parish  of  Kentisbeare.  Richard  Saint- 
hill  (father  of  the  first  Peter)  resided 
there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ;  and 
tlie  first  Peter,  in  Harleian  MSS.  No. 
1457,  is  termed  “  St.  Hill  of  Suinthill 
and  Bradnynche.”  Sir  Walter  Swent- 
hull,  who  represented  Devon  in  the 
Parliaments  of  Edward  II.  and  III. 
resided  at  Honi  ton ;  and  his  brother  Re¬ 
ginald  at  Wadheys,  which  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
by  Henry  De  Boteler  (Harleian  MSS. 
2410). 

Sept.  30.  I  left  Bradninch  for  Col- 

lumpton.  11.  S. 

- - 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  10. 

OUR  ingenious  Correspondent  A, 
in  his  very  interesting  memoir  of 
Pad  stow'  and  its  worthies,  has  spoken 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wa  lker  of  Truro, 
and  of  Thomas  Rawlings,  esq.  in 
terms  so  just  and  appropriate,  that  all 
who  are  any  way  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  these  venerable  men, 
would  wish  for  lurther  information  * 
but  the  sincere  Christian  would  more 
especially  be  gratified  by  such  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  of  those  who  “  had 
taken  sweet  counsel  together,  atid 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends.” 
For  a  third  person,  however,  I  looked 
to  the  Padstow  memoir  ;  as  lie  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Walker  and  Raw¬ 
lings,  and  equally  distinguished  for  his 
religiousness.  1  mean  Mr.  George 
Conon;  who,  after  having  been  many 
years  Master  of  Truro  (Grammar  School, 
retired  to  Padstow,  where  he  died. 

In  Polvvhele’s  “Cornwall,”  voj.  V, 
Mr.  Conon  is  thus  noticed :  “  Both 
my  father  and  myself  were  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  the 
elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  under  George  Conon,  a 
Scotchman  ; — a  sound  grammarian,  a 
Christian  firm  in  belief,  and  punctual 
in  practice.  He  was  once  an  usher  at 
Westminster.  At  Truro  he  was  a  se¬ 
cond  Busby;  he  flogged  like  Busby; 
and  like  Busby  he  taught.  We  feared 
him,  but  we  loved  him.  And  when, 
from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  charge  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Padstow,  we  all  regretted  his 
departure  with  tears !  Nor  were  they, 
though  the  tears  of  childhood,  ‘  forgot 
as  soon  as  shed (P.64.)  Z. 

Ancient 


Mr.  Urban,  Camberwell,  Dec.  13. 
N  the  Supplementary  Volume  to 
Lysons’s  Environs  of  London, 
mention  is  made  of  “an  ancient  seat 
of  the  Bowyer  family,”  situate  at  Cam¬ 
berwell,  on  the  road  leading  to  Lon¬ 
don.  It  certainly  seems  worthy  of 
some  notice,  if  only  from  the  tradition 
that  it  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
W  ren,  and  used  by  him  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  residence,  when  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It 
strikes  me,  however,  that  it  has  claims 
to  higher  antiquity;  fora  large  cedar 
tree  which  stands  before  it  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  styled  “Queen  Elizabeth’s 
tree.”  It  is  one  of  those  “  modest 
mansions,’’  which  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Bacon,  seem  rather  to  have  been 
built  to  live  in,  than  to  look  on.  Its 
exterior  has  a  sombre  and  uninviting 
appearance,  but  some  of  its  apartments 
are  tastefully  embellished.  The  hall  is 
well  w  orthy  of  observation.  Opposite 
the  entrance  from  the  front  garden, 
and  surrounding  a  doorway,  now  dis¬ 
used,  is  some  curious  carved  work  of 
foliage,  fruits,  and  Bowers,  disfigured 
by  a  tawdry  colouring.  Against  its 
ISorLh  wall  is  a  female  portrait,  a  com¬ 
panion  to  that  in  an  upper  apartment, 
which  tradition  styles  “the  Lord  of 


the  Manor  Report  ascribes  to  this 
the  title  of  “  his  ladye.”  Over  the 
husband’s  picture  is  the  representation 
of  some  animal  carved  in  wood,  doubt¬ 
lessly  the  Bowyer  crest,  which  Mr. 
Bray  describes  as  “a  wolf  or  tiger  se¬ 
jant  on  a  ducal  coronet,”  The  room 
which  forms  the  North  wing  is  orna- 
mented  with  “  carven  imageries,  of 
fruits  and  flowers,”  in  relief.  Over 
the  chimney-piece,  which,  with  the 
whole  wainscoting,  is  of  cedar,  is  a 
small  but  exquisite  piece  of  painting, 
in  which  Saturn  devouring  hischildren 
is  shewn  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
ruins. 

The  apartment  into  which  this  ce¬ 
dar  room  opens  is  lofty  and  spacious; 
the  carved  work  bold,  prominent,  and 
exceedingly  well  executed.  The  South 
and  East  sides  are  ornamented  with 
large  paintings,  in  each  of  which  the 
principal  figure  seems,  from  the  crow 
which  accompanies  him,  and  the  glory 
surrounding  his  head,  to  be  intended 
for  Apollo.  The  above  Vignette  shows 
the  exterior  of  this  side  of  the  building, 
and  is  chosen  principally  for  the  air  of 
antiquity  conferred  by  its  “  imbowed 
windows.” 

The  rooms  corresponding  to  those 
just  described  on  the  other  side  the 


*  This  refers  to  the  period  when  this  house  was  tenanted  by  the  Bowyers,  who 
held  estates,  manors,  and  parcels  of  manors  here  and  hereabouts.  See  Bray,  vol.  III. 
Gent.  Mao.  Suppl.  XCV.  Part  II.  house, 
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Account  of  the  Bowyer  Family. 


house,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Literary  Institution  ;  the  smaller  one 
for  a  library  of  reference,  containing 
several  hundred  volumes  on  theology, 
history,  philosophy,  and  belles  let  ires ; 
and  the  other  for  a  reading  room,  which 
is  supplied  with  several  daily  papers, 
and  all  the  periodicals  of  note.  This 
Institution  does  not  seem  to  be  so  ge¬ 
nerally  known  as  its  merits  ought  to 
render  it;  the  books  are  well  selected 
and  numerous;  and  the  lectures,  which 
are  suspended  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  have  hitherto  afforded  much  to 
interest  and  instruct. 

The  following  account  of  the  family 
of  Bowyer  I  have  selected  from  various 
sources,  and  as  the  name  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  building,  and  of  Camberwell  in 
general,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here 
to  state  particulars. 

Their  pedigree  is  traced  up  through 
William  Bowyer,  his  great  grandson 
Richard,  his  grandson,  and  Ralph  his 
son,  to  John  Bowyer  of  Chichester. 
Thomas  the  son  of  William,  and  John 
his  grandson,  are  buried  in  the  church 
of  Shepton  Beauchamp,  Somerset, 
where  the  family  had  been  long  set¬ 
tled.  John,  a  son  of  the  last-named, 
married  Ann  Jenes,  and  afterwards 
Elizabeth  Draper.  The  husband’s 
common-place  book  gives  a  singular 
and  concise  account  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  ns  may  be  seen  by  an  extract 
given  in  Lysons’s  Environs,  vol.  I. 

This  John  and  his  wife  are  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Camberwell  Church, 
where  there  is  a  brass  exhibiting  “  a 
man  and  woman  kneeling  at  a  table, 
behind  him  eight  sons,  and  behind 
her  three  daughters.’’  The  figures  are 
well  executed,  and  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Aucher’s  arms  appearing  on 
the  escutcheon,  could  not  have  been 
set  up  till  near  the  middle  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  as  previous  to  that 
time  the  families  were  not  connected. 
Above  the  effigies  are  three  escut¬ 
cheons.  In  the  centre,  Quarterly,  1st 
and  4th,  a  bend  vaire  cotised,  or  as 
Gwillim  has  it,  “a  bend  verrey  be¬ 
tween  two  cotises.’’  ‘‘This  coat,” 
says  he,  “  pertaineth  to  Sir  Edmond 
Bowyer  of  Camberwell,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  knight.’’  2d,  on  a  fess  hu- 
mette,  three  leopards’  heads,  as  given 
by  Gwillim  in  his  “Heraldry.”  This 
coat  was  confirmed  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  Garter,  May  2,  lC2p,  to  Henry 
Brabowrne,  alias  Brabon,  of  London, 


descended  from  John  Brabonrne,  alias 
Brabon,  keeper  of  the  mowed  hawks 
to  King  Edward  HI.  They  are  quar¬ 
tered  by  Bowyer  in  consequence  of 
John,  the  son  of  Thomas  Bowyer  of 
Shepton  Beauchamp,  having  married 
into  the  family  of  Brabant  of  Bruton. 
The  third  quarter  is  charged  with  a 
chevron  between  three  acorns.  Over 
the  husband  are  the  arms  of  Bowyer, 
impaling  six  coats;  viz.  1st  and  fith, 
on  a  fess  between  three  annulets,  two 
covered  cups,  between  them  a  mullet 
for  distinction.  This  coat  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  Henry  Draper  of  Colebrook 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gent.  14 
Oct.  1571.  2d.  Two  chevronells,  on 

each  three  martlets,  between  three  es¬ 
callop  shells  (Draper).  3d.  Ermine, 
in  chief  three  lions  rampant,  “the 
coat  armour  of  Sir  Hewitt  Aucher  of 
Bishopsbourne  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
knight  and  hart.  ;  it  was  borne  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Aucher,  M.  A.  priest,  of  Queen’s 
College,  third  son  of  Sir  Anthony;” 
to  whom  1  have  seen  a  letter  under  the 
hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
she  styles  him  her  “good  freende,”  as¬ 
suring  him  that  she  will  so  remember 
his  “  towardness”  in  a  certain  busi¬ 
ness,  “  that  whensoever  occasion  may 
serve,”  says  she,  “  I  woll  requite  it 
— How  the  families  became  related 
will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  fourth 
court  is  Ermine,  a  fess  cheeky.  The 
fifth,  a  pale  counterchanged,  three 
acorns.  Over  the  wife  is  the  impale- 
mentalone.  The  inscription  reads  thus; 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Bowyer, 
esquier,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Robert  Draper.  They  had 
issue  8  sons  and  3  daughters,  and  John  died 
the  x  day  of  October,  1570.  Elizabeth  af¬ 
ter  maryed  William  Forster,  esquier,  and 
had  issue  one  sonne  and  one  daughter,  and 
dyed  the  xxij  of  April  1605.” 

She  seems  to  have  outlived  her  last 
husband ;  for  a  house  adjoining  the 
Free  School  is  said,  in  l(il5,  to  have 
been  “  late  in  the  tenure  of  Elizabeth 
Forster,  widow.” 

Sir  Edmond  Bowyer,  who  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  this  pa¬ 
rish,  to  which  he  was  a  considerable 
benefactor,  was  born  at  Camberwell 
12th  May,  1552.  He  served  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  (the  two  counties 
having  then  but  one  Sheriff),  in  l6()0,; 
he  was  knighted  by  King  James  the 
hirst,  at  the  Charter  House,  on  that 


*  See  Progresses  of  Queen  E!izabet|, 

vr>l.  I.  p.  j.  j*j  sd*  *01  J[ 
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Monarch’s  first  arrival  in  London, 
May  II,  l(>03  ;  and  in  l6l4  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  of  crea¬ 
tion  of  Dulwich  College.  His  last 
will  bears  date  II  July,  1626,  and  in 
it  he  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
there,  requesting  his  executors  to  erect 
a  “tomb  of  alabaster  or  white  marble 
and  jet,  as  they  think  fit,”  over  his  re¬ 
mains:  he  also  begs  that  he  may  not 
be  “  bowelled,”  and  that  his  funeral 
may  take  place  in  the  day-time.  His 
nephew  of  the  same  names,  in  lG48, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Commons 
on  part  of  the  population  of  Surrey, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  their 
King,  and  a  return  of  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness.  He  was  one  of  the  Court  of 
Record,  constituted  on  occasion  of  a 
fire,  which  on  the  26th  of  May,  1G76, 
burnt  the  Townhall  and  other  places 
in  Southwark.  His  monument,  on 
the  South  side  of  the  chancel  of  Cam¬ 
berwell  Church,  has  this  inscription  : 

“In  hopes  of  a  glorious  resurrection  to 
eternall  life  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
here  lyes  buried  ye  body  of  dame  Hester 
Bowyer,  late  wife  of  Sir  Edmond  Bowyer  of 
this  parish,  knt.  and  daughter  of  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Aucher,  knight. 

“  There  was  a  happy  sympathy  betwixt 
y*  vertues  of  ye  soule  and  ye  beauty  of  yc 
body  of  this  excellent  deceased  person  :  she 
lived  a  holy  life,  and  dyed  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  December  yc  10,  16'6‘5. 

A  goodlyfe  hath  but  a  few  days, 

But  a  good  name  endureth  for  ever. 

“Sir  Edmond  also  (as  he  desired)  lyes 
here  by  his  loving  and  beloved  wife.  Likenes 
begat  loue,  and  loue  happiness,  true  here, 
complete  in  heaven,  where  they  reape  the 
fruit  of  their  fay  the  and  good  works.  He 
dyed  ye  27  of  January,  1681,  in  ye  67  year 
of  his  age. 

Tam  pios  cineres  nemo  rcturlet .” 

This  Edmond  had  a  son  Anthony, 
who  married  Katherine  St.  John,  and 
died  in  1709.  In  his  epitaph  against 
the  South  wall  of  the  chancel,  Cam¬ 
berwell  Church,  he  is  styled  “a  gen¬ 
tleman  generally  esteemed  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  universally  well  read,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
his  country,  which  gave  him  an  equal 
aversion  to  tyranny  and  anarchy :  he 
did  justice,  showed  mercy,  and  was  a 
friend  to  the  poor.”  His  wife  died  in 
1717.  D.  A.  Briton. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  14. 

MUST  again  trespass  upon  your 
patience  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
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ing  in  your  Magazine,  perpetuis  fu¬ 
tures  temporibus,  the  result  of  my  re¬ 
searches  and  inquiries  relating  to  the 
surname  of  John  de  Watton,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Ella  Bisset,  and  their  eldest 
son,  diclus  Bisset,  described  in  Part  i. 
p.  38,  to  obviate  any  misinterpretation 
the  variation  of  it  might  in  future  en¬ 
gender,  from  the  circumstance  of  that 
appellation  (which  has  also  been  writ¬ 
ten  Wathon)  having  been  expressed  at 
least  half  a  dozen  different  ways. 

The  families  of  Watton,  Heriz, 
Mandeville,  Newmarche,  and  Bisset, 
were  all  seated  in  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  a  few  miles  asunder,  as  in 
Thoroton  may  be  seen,  and  hence 
they  became  connected  by  marriage. 
These  branches  of  the  Bissetsand  Wat- 
tons  in  a  series  of  years  removed,  the 
former  into  Wiltshire,  the  latter  into 
Hertfordshire,  and,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Chauncy,  p.  23,  John  de  Wat¬ 
ton  was  High  Sheriff  25,  26  Hen.  III. 

Richard  de  Rypariis  married  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bisset, 
John  de  Watton  “Ellam  secundo  na- 
tam,’’  and  Hugh  de  Piessetis,  Isabel 
the  third  daughter;  see  the  pedigree 
of  Basset  (whose  daughter  Bisset  mar¬ 
ried),  Shaw’s  Staff.  II.  12;  Clutter- 
buck’s  IJert9, 1.  xxix. ;  Salmon’s  Herts, 
362,  App. ;  and  the  Topographer,  II. 
318. 

The  family  of  Watton  derived  the 
three  besants  in  their  escutcheon, 
which  they  hear  at  this  day,  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  Ella  Bisset,  being  the  se¬ 
cond  course  of  besants  in  Bisset’s  arms. 
Azure,  ten  besants,  4,  3,  2,  I  ;  the  rest 
of  their  armorial  bearing  from  their  an¬ 
cestors,  especiallyGuillaume,  surnamed 
De  Watone,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Tyrel*,  Seigneurs  de  Poix,  in  Picardy, 
and  of  Flemish  extraction  by  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  side;  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
similitude  of  their  arms,  described  in 
the  Diet.  Geneal.  Herald,  de  France. 

Resuming  the  explanation  of  the 
point  in  viewr,  it  appears  by  a  deed, 
“  Carta  Johannis  de  Rypariis  de  Ter¬ 
ris  in  Kedeministre,”  that  John  de 
Wutton  was  a  witness.  Mon.  Angl.  II. 
409.  In  the  Harl.  MS.  No.  2038, 
p.  150,  the  name  is  written  Sir  Jo. 
Wooton.  In  the  Black  Book,  at  the 
Heralds’  College,  it  is  written  Wotton, 
and  so  is  the  son’s  surname.  This  an- 


*  In  Cartulario  antiq.  Eccles.  de  Watuna. 
Ex  autog.  pen.  Johis  de  Knyveton.  Chron. 
de  la  Trin.  du  Mont  l’Rou;  Reg.  de  BJie,  g.  c. 

cient 
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llrdluim  I.  justly  styled  Conquerot. 
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ctcnt  memoir  exhibits  the  Bissets  as 
Barons  of  Kidderminster,  and  remarks 
that  tlte  soti  was  living  31  Ed.  1.  The 
former  were  not  Barons  of  that  deno¬ 
mination,  hut  of  Combe-Bisset  in 
Wiltshire  ;  and  the  latter  was  dead  28 
Ed.  I.  according  to  the  inquisition. 

There  is  a  memorandum,  “Q’odnm 
memorial,’'  relating  to  YYich-Malbanc, 
where  the  name  is  Wotton.  In  Fines, 
17,  18  Ilic.  11.  by  Walter  Romesey, 
in  Madox’s  Bar.  Angl.  the  father  and 
son  are  called  Wotton;  Ella  Bisset  is 
also  described  as  the  third  daughter. 
By  the  inquisition  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Harl.  MSS.  2038,  p.  1 4Q, 
1967,  p.  121,  and  Dug.  Bar.  I.  632, 
she  was  the  second  daughter.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  surname 
was  neither  Wooton  or  Wotton,  for 
no  person  of  either  denomination  ap¬ 
pears  on  record  contemporary  with 
John  de  Wat  ton  first  mentioned,  who 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  the 
husband  of  Ella  Bisset. 

The  assimilation  of  these  surnames 
was  not  unusual,  for  t he  village  of 
Watton  in  Hertfordshire  had  four  di¬ 
visions,  according  to  Domesday  Book. 
In  the  fourth,  the  name  is  written  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  rest,  viz.  Wodtone, 
which  being  famous  for  its  timber,  was 
called  Wood  Town.  Salmon’s  Herts, 
p.  216.  But  the  etymology  of  words 
ts,  “  Levis  et  fallax  et  plerumque  ri- 
dicula,  for,  saepenumero  ubi  proprie- 
las  verborum  attenditur,  sensus  veritatis 
amittitur/’ 

In  a  licence  to  enfeoff  lands  at  Kid- 
tlerminster,  27  Ed.  I.  the  son  is  called 
Wotton,  and  in  the  Inquisition  on  his 
death,  28  Ed.  I.  it  is  the  same;  but 
the  definition  of  the  son  makes  no¬ 
thing  against  the  father,  and  the  di¬ 
versity  is  immaterial,  for  every  Anti¬ 
quary  knows  the  frequency  of  change 
of  surname  in  olden  time. 

There  is  an  inquisition  of  16  Ed.  1. 
which  mentions  only  two  daughters  of 
Basset,  though  the  fact  of  there  being 
three  is  indisputable;  for  Alice,  one  of 
the  daughters,  married  Bisset,  5  Hen. 
III.  (Ormerod,  III.  218),  a  glaring 
blunder  in  a  record  of  that  description, 
to  which  much  confidence  is  usually 
assigned. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  contiguity  of 
residence,  the  identity  of  the  family 
eonnoNion,  the  circumstance  of  Wat- 
tnn,  Wooton,  and  Wotton,  being  here 
’one  and  tlfe  snme  person,  videlicet,  the 
identical  John  de  Wat Vo\v first  named, 
'/pyleir  to  me,  Mr.  Urban,  with  all  due 


respect  to  the  judgment  of  your  impar¬ 
tial  and  intelligent  readers,  decidedly 
to  establish  my  antecedent  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  subject  of  this  descent. 
It  should  he  observed,  however,  that 
in  allusion  to  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  of  De  Dunstanville,  detailed 
in  page  417,  their  arms  are  variously 
expressed,  but  the  greater  probability  is 
that  they  were — Argent,  a  fret  Gules, 
on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  lion  of 
England,  and  that  the  bordure  ingrail- 
ed  Sable  was  assumed  for  distinction 
sake  by  January,  a  collateral  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  de  Dunstanville,  a  younger 
son  of  Walter,  the  second  Baron  of 
Castlecombe.  The  same  arms  appear 
to  have  been  quartered  by  Thomas  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Southampton  (the  re¬ 
presentative  of  that  younger  branch), 
who  died  about  the  year  1667,  with¬ 
out  issue  male.  The  family  of  Helli- 
gan  of  Devon,  who  carried,  Or,  three 
Torteaux,  a  chief  Azure,  derived  their 
lineage  from  the  heiress  of  William  de 
Dunstanville,  the  descendant  of  ano¬ 
ther  junior  branch  ;  and  . 

Basset,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Helli  gan,  at  one  time  quartered  the 
same  bearings. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that 
in  Harl.  MS.  5801,  p.  59,  are  noticed 
the  marriages  of  the  two  sisters  of  Sir 
John  Whatton  of  Leicester-Town,  af¬ 
terwards  of  East  Sheen  in  Surrey,  who 
is  mentioned  in  Part  i.  p  305.  The 
eldest  sister,  Catharine,  married  Tho¬ 
mas  Hackett,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  ;  the  youngest,  Sence,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Ogle,  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hos¬ 
pital.  Henry  W.  Whatton. 


Mr.  Urban,  Norfolk,  Dec.  14. 

WILL  you  permit  a  remark  or  two 
on  your  Correspondent  J.  D.’s 
two  seemingly  decisive  arguments  to 
prove  that  William  the  Bastard  has  no 
right  to  the  title  of  Conqueror,  Eng¬ 
land  not  having  been  conquered  bv 
him  (see  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1825).  The 
first  is  grounded  on  William  having 
granted  the  demands  of  the  Primate 
for  “the  preservation  of  their  liber¬ 
ties.”  And  the  second,  on  the  arms 
of  part  of  Kent  being  a  rampant  white 
horse,  with  the  motto  “  Invicta*,” 


*  Kent  was  conquered  53  years  before 
the  Christian  oera  by  the  Romans  under  Ju¬ 
lius  Cffsar,  and  put  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor  of  Britannia  Prima.  It' was 
again  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  Hetigist 
became  its  King.  Baldred,  the  seventeenth 
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which  latter  J,  D.  deems  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  part  of  Kent  remaining 
un conquered.  And  upon  these  two 
he  has  founded  the  following  syllo¬ 
gism  :  “  For  England  to  he  subdued, 
the  whole  must  be  conquered  :  part  of 
England  was  unsubdued  ;  therefore 
England  was  not  conquered. ’’ 

The  gallant  but  unfortunate  King 
of  England,  it  will  be  remembered, 
fought  the  whole  day  of  the  memora¬ 
ble  battle  of  Hastings  at  the  head  of 
his  Kentish  men  ;  he  was  killed,  and 
they  were  defeated  with  the  whole  ot 
the  English  forces ;  and  William  had 
passed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford, 
when  Stigand  in  the  name  of  the 
Clergy  made  submissions  to  him  ;  and 
when  he  arrived  within  sight  of  Lon¬ 
don,  all  the  chief  nobility  came  into 
his  camp,  and  declared  an  intention  of 
yielding  to  his  authority.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  and  admitting  J.  D.’s 
conclusions,  I  will  venture  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  most  ingenious  of  your 
readers  to  point  out  any  conquest  of 
either  nation  or  colony  made  during 
the  last  or  any  other  war,  excepting 
where  no  quarter  has  been  given,  and 
no  terms  agreed  to  with  the  vanquish¬ 
ed.  In  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
their  doing  so,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  apparently  decisive  syllo¬ 
gisms,  commencing  with  France  in 
1814.  For  France  to  be  subdued,  the 
whole  must  be  conquered  :  part  of 
France  (Provence  for  instance)  was 
unsubdued,  therefore  France  was  not 
conquered.  For  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
nish  fleet  of  Cape  Trafalgar  to  have 
been  conquered,  every  ship  must  have 
struck  her  colours:  every  ship  did  not 
strike  her  colours  ;  therefore  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  were  not  conquered  off 
Cape  Trafalgar.  For  the  French  army 
to  have  been  conquered  at  Waterloo, 
every  man  must  have  been  killed  or 
taken  :  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
not  killed  or  taken ;  therefore  the 
French  army  was  not  conquered  at 
Waterloo.  Again, — In  every  instance, 
except  as  before  excepted,  “  the  pre¬ 


in  descent  from  Hengist,  and  the  last  King 
of  Kent,  was  conquered  by  Egbert  the  Great, 
when  Kent  with  the  other  petty  States  were 
united  into  one  Monarchy,  and  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  of  Eng- 
Jpn,d  till  the  Norman  invasion.  Thus  we 
see  the  County  whose  motto  is  “  Invicta,” 
was  repeatedly  subdued  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  t 


servation  of  their  liberties  '*■  have  inva¬ 
riably  been  granted  to  every  nation  or 
colony;  and  the  surrender  made  with¬ 
out  the  victorious  army  visiting  every 
province;  therefore  any  not  so  visited 
can  no  more  be  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered,  than  Kent  was  by  William. 

But,  Mr.  Urban,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  contend  that  England  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  conquered  by 
Will  iam  and  his  Norman  adventurers, 
of  which  his  having  totally  defeated 
the  English  army,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  is  a  full  and  suflicient 
proof*.  That  France  was  conquered 
in  1814,  and  again  at  Waterloo;  and 
that  whatever  nation,  fleet,  or  colony, 
has  surrendered  to  a  victorious  army  or 
navy,  every  province,  town,  ship,  or 
village,  belonging  to  such  nation,  fleet, 
or  colony,  has  been  conquered  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  title  of  Conqueror  to  the 
commander  of  the  victorious  forces  is 
just  and  proper.  Selim. 

- $ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  19. 

AM  not  aware  that  the  following 
List  of  the  heirs  and  representatives 
to  the  Princess  Mary  Tudor  (that  is, 
who  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  a  right  to  quarter  the  arms 
as  representatives)  contains  any  omis¬ 
sions.  I  am  sure  it  makes  no  false 
pretensions. 

I.  By  her  eldest  daughter  Frances , 
wife  of  Henry  Grey ,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

1.  Anne-Eliza,  Duchess  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  dau.  and  sole  heir  of  James 
Brydges,  last  Duke  of  Chandos,  as 
heir  of  Win.  Seymour,  Duke  of  So¬ 
merset,  great  grandson  of  Edward  Sey¬ 
mour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  by  Catherine 
Grey. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
as  heir  of  Francis  Lord  Seymour  of 
Troubridge,  brother  of  Duke  William. 

3.  Lord  Prudhoe. 

4.  Lord  Beverley. 

II.  By  her  youngest  daughter  Elea¬ 
nor ,  wife  of  Henry  Clifford ,  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  whose  heir  Margaret  mar¬ 
ried  Henry  Stanley ,  Earl  of  Derby. 


*  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  speech  of  Earl  Warrenne,  who,  when 
questioned  in  a  subsequent  reign  concerning 
his  right  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed, 
drew  his  sword.  “This,”  said  he,  “  is  my 
title  ;  William  the  Bastard  did  not  conquer 
England  himself;  the  Barons,  and  my  an¬ 
cestors  among  the  rest,  were  joint  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  enterpiize,” 

First, 
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First,  By  Ferdinands,  E.of  Derby, 
which  divided  into  three.  Lady  Anne, 
Lady  Frances,  and  Lady  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Grey  Lord  Chandos,  the 
Earl  of  Bridgwater,  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

1st.  From,  Lady  Chandos. 

1.  Lady  Willoughby  of  Eresby. 

2.  Marchioness  Cholmondeley. 

3.  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

4.  Marchioness  of  Bute. 

5.  Earl  of  Guilford  and  Norths. 

(>.  Earl  Brownlovv. 

2d .  From  Eliz.  Countess  of  Bridgwater. 

7.  Earl  of  Jersey. 

8.  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

9.  Earl  of  Bridgwater. 

10.  M rs.  Ariaua  Egerton. 

1 1 .  Col.  Master. 

12.  W  m.  Master. 

13.  Mons.  Saladin  de  Crans. 

<14.  Issue  of  Col.  Ch.  Egerton. 

15.  Col.  (Hayter)  Egerton. 
iff.  Viscountess  Bulkeley. 

17.  Wilbraham  Egerton  ofTatton. 

18.  Mr.  Tatton,  of  VVithenshaw. 

19.  Wm.  Osmund  Hammond,  esq. 

20.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  bart. 

3d.  From  Lady  Huntingdon . 

21.  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

22.  Lady  George  Wm.  Russell. 
Second,  By  JV.  Stanley ,  E.  of  Derby. 

23.  Duke  of  Athol. 

24.  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  descendants  who  are  not 
representatives ,  as  far  as  at  present 
occurs  to  me :  for  such  a  List  cannot 
in  its  nature  be  perfect : 

I.  By  Lady  Frances  Grey. 

1.  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

2.  Lord  Montagu. 

3.  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

4.  Marquis  of  Aylesbury. 

5.  Duke  of  Rutland. 

6.  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

7.  Earl  of  Egremont. 

8.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

9.  Earl  of  Romney. 

10.  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

11.  Mr.  Tho.  Grenville. 

12.  Lord  Grenville. 

13.  Sir  Watkin  Wynne. 

14.  Lord  Braybroke. 

15.  Countess  of  Fortescue. 

II.  By  Lady  Margaret  Clifford. 

1.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

2.  Miss  Laurence  of  Studley. 

3.  Earl  of  Cork. 

4.  Earl  of  Shannon. 

5.  Earl  of  Garrick. 

tF 


C.  Duke  of  Gordon.  .*«TT  M 

7.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

8.  Issue  of  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  by  his  first  wife. 

9.  Issue  of  Lady  Anne  Lambton. 

10.  Issue  of  the  first  wife  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Stafford. 

11.  Issue  of  Eliz.  sister  of  the  late 
Samuel  Egerton,  who  died  1780. 

12.  Issue  of  Charlotte  Hammond  and 
Jemima  Brydges. 

13.  The  issue  of  John  Marquis  of 

Athol  by  Lady  Ameliana  Sophia  Stan¬ 
ley.  S.  Egerton  Brydges. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  21. 

/TV'HE  Norrisian  Lectures  in  the 

fl  University  of  Cambridge  are 
deemed  of  such  importance  in  support 
of  Christianity,  and  the  Professor’* 
Chair  has  been  so  ably  filled  ever 
since  its  foundation,  that  when  I  was 
lately  at  Cambridge  I  was  very  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  make  enquiry  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  and  character  of  the  Founder  of 
such  a  useful  and  pious  Professorship. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  nay  even 
disappointed,  at  not  being  able  to  learn 
any  thing  concerning  the  Founder,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  in  Norfolk,  the  last 
male  representative  of  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  Norris,  and  that  he  died  in 
1777,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  since  married  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Wodehouse. 

It  would,  doubtless,  give  much  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  as  well  to  the  Members  of 
the  University,  as  to  myself  and  all  1 
well-disposed  Christians,  if  through 
the  channel  of  your  widely-circulating 
Magazine,  something  more  could  be 
known  of  the  family,  conduct,  and 
disposition  of  a  man  to  whose  piety 
the  University  in  general,  and  such 
students  as  are  destined  for  the  Church 
in  particular,  are  so  grer.ly  indebted.  1 

Some  of  your  numerous  Correspond¬ 
ents  may  also  be  able  to  say  whether 
there  exists  any  portrait  of  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ris,  and  in  whose  keeping  it  may  be, 
as  the  University  of  Cambridge  would 
probably  be  desirous  of  placing  a  copy 
of  it  among  the  portraits  of  the  Bene¬ 
factors  to  the  University;  in  which 
case,  engravings  of  it  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  well-thinking  part  of 
the  community,  and  more  especially  to 
those  Clergymen  who  attended  the 
Lectures,  and  have  profited  by  doing 
so.  Ci.ericu*  6xon. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Kellinglon ,  Aug.  22. 

ACCURACY  to  reasoning,— accu¬ 
racy  in  writing, — accuracy  in  busi¬ 
ness — in  short,  accuracy  in  every  thing, 
has  been  invariably  esteemed  as  of  the 
most  material  importance  ;  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it  appears  in  none  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  in  the  article  of  Biography. 
I  look  upon  it,  Mr.  Urban,  as  the  im¬ 
perious  duty  of  all  your  Correspondents 
to  correct  their  mutual  mistakes  and 
omissions,  and  candidly,  at  the  same 
time,  to  acknowledge  their  own. 

In  my  communication  respecting 
Mr.  John  and  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy, 
the  father  and  son  (vol.  xciv.  ii.  597), 
I  find  there  is  a  small  immaterial  mis¬ 
take,  notwithstanding  the  article  is 
correct  upon  the  whole.  Dr.  Thomas 
Balguy  was  most  undoubtedly  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Divine  Benevolence  asserted  ; 
and  vindicated  from  the  objections  of 
ancient  and  modern  Sceptics  j”  not  the 
Rev.  John  Balguy,  his  father.  Vicar  of 
North-Allerton,  and  Prebendary  of  Sa- 
rum.  I  fancied  I  saw  in  his  early  La¬ 
tin  production,  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  present  to  your  read¬ 
ers,  the  nascent  sperms  of  that  genius 
which  was  so  happily  afterwards  ex¬ 
panded  in  his  future  works  on  the 
Divine  Benevolence.  The  published 
works  of  Dr.  T.  Balguy,  though  few 
in  number,  are  by  no  means  wanting 
either  in  accuracy  of  reasoning,  or  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
that  accuracy  of  reasoning  is  employed. 
Hesent  into  the  world  nine  Discourses, 
mostly  preached  upon  important  occa¬ 
sions,  and  all  admirably  calculated  to 
answer  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
intended.  As  Archdeacon  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  he  delivered  seven  Charges  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese.  First,  “On  the 
Conduct  and  Character  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,’’  delivered  at  his  Pri¬ 
mary  Visitation  in  the  year  1760.  Se¬ 
cond,  “  On  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,’’  in  the  year  1763. 
Third,  “On  Religious  Liberty,’’  1766. 
Fourth,  “  On  the  distinct  Provinces  of 
Reason  and  Faith,”  1769.  Fifth,  “On 
Subscription  to  Articles  of  Religion,” 
1772.  Sixth,  “On  the  true  value  of 
Faith  and  Morals,”  1 778.  Seventh, 
“On  the  Sacraments,”  1781. — In  the 
satne  volume  is  added,  “Concio  habita 
in  Templo  Beatac  Mariae,  in  anno 
1758.”  Matt.  \  ii.  16. 

“  ’Asro  twv  k apirw  airuv  eTiyvuxretrQt 
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These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  publish¬ 
ed  productions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy, 
They  all  of  them  shew  the  closest  rea¬ 
soning,  and  the  most  acute  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  are  not  unfrequently 
also  distinguished  by  poetic  flights, 
such,  however,  as  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  pure  prose  compositions. 

rI  he  Rev.  John  Balguy,  as  1  observed 
in  my  former  communication,  was 
much  distinguished,  in  his  time,  as  an 
able  Controversionalist.  He  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  Bangorian  Con¬ 
troversy,  and  warmly  espoused  the  part 
of  Bp.  Hoadly.  The  disputed  point, 
in  that  Controversy,  as  all  your  read¬ 
ers  must  necessarily  know,  turned 
chiefly  upon  Religious  Sincerity.  The 
religious  and  moral  principles  of  which 
party,  in  this  memorable  disagreement, 
were  most  consonant  to  the  pure  doc¬ 
trines  and  rules  of  conduct  prescribed 
in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  I  pretend 
not  to  saf.  I  confess  I  feel  rather  as¬ 
tonished. to  find  Dr.  Sherlock  amongst 
the  number  of  the  opposers  of  Hoadly 
and  Balguy. 

The  published  works  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Balguy,  the  father,  are,  first,  “  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Practical  Discourses,”  to 
which  are  added,  six  others  before 
published.  A  second  volume  is  added 
by  his  son  Dr.  T.  Balguy  as  a  post¬ 
humous  work  of  his  father,  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  Sermons,  dedicated  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lord  Bp.  of  Winchester  by  Dr. 
T.  Balguy,  at  that  time  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  J. 
Balguy,  also,  during  his  life,  publish¬ 
ed  a  Collection  of  Tracts,  Moral  and 
Theological,  placed  in  the  following 
chronological  order;  First,  “A  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Deist.’’  Second,  “The  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Moral  Goodness,”  Part  I. 
Third,  “The  Foundation  of  Moral 
Goodness,”  Part  II.  Fourth,  “Di¬ 
vine  Rectitude.’’  Fifth,  “  A  Second 
Letter  to  a  Deist.’’  Sixth,  “The  Law 
of  Truth.”  This  Deist,  it  is  believed, 
was  Mr.  Collins.  He  also  published 
several  smaller  Tracts,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Silvius ,  as  “An  Examina¬ 
tion  of  certain  Doctrines  lately  taught 
and  defended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stub¬ 
bing.”  “  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sherlock.”  “  An  Essay  on  Redemp¬ 
tion,”  being  the  second  part  of  Divine 
Rectitude,  the  first  part  having  been 
published  amongst  his  tracts. 

Thus  far  1  am  certain  I  am  correct, 
having  all  the  publications  laying  be¬ 
fore  me. 
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As  I  hope  these  particulars  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  satisfy  any  doubts  raised  by 
your  Correspondent  “  1.  ET  at  page 
28  ;  I  must  now  hasten  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  own  incorrectness.  A  Bi¬ 
shopric  was  certainly  offered  to  Dr. 
T.  Balguv,  and  which  he  as  certainly 
refused.  The  circumstances  of  that  re¬ 
fusal  were,  however,  not  as  I  stated 
them.  1  find,  upon  more  minute  en¬ 
quiry,  that  he  communicated  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  the  late 
worthy  Rector  of  Birkin,  his  intimate 
friend.  He  wrote  immediately  to  him, 
and  most  probably  informed  him  that 
the  offered  Ecclesiastical  dignity  was 
declined,  perhaps,  upon  the  same 
terms  that  “  I.  E.”  believed  it  was. 
It  was  also  the  Bishopric  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  which  he  declined,  not  that  of  St. 
Asaph,  as  I  before  erroneously  stated. 

Mr.  Wright,  Rector  of  Birkin,  was 
not  only  a  distinguished  literary  cha¬ 
racter  himself,  but  he  was  also  the  in¬ 
timate  and  confidential  friend  of  most 
of  the  well-known  scholars  who  adorn¬ 
ed  the  middle  and  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury, — of  Hurd ,  of  Gray ,  of  Mason,  of 
Whitehead,  of  JVarburton.  The  Se¬ 
ries  of  Letters,  which  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  “  I.ET  mentioned,  as  having  seen 
with  l)r.  Drake,  as  from  Warburton 
to  Balguv,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  were  communicated  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Alderson,  the  present  worthy  Rector 
of  Birkin,  wTo  was  well-acquainted 
with  all  the  above-named  celebrated 
characters,  having,  frequently  met 
them  at  the  house  of  his  late  bene¬ 
factor. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  there  was  scarce  a  novel  to  be 
found  in  the  Kingdom.  Romances, 
indeed,  at  that  time  abounded.  The 
pictures  which  these  drew  were  not 
exact  resemblances,  but  still  they  were 
flattering. 

By  exhibiting  patterns  of  perfection, 
they  stimulated  the  young  mind  to 
aim  at  it.  It  has  often  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  books  are  more  read  in  youth, 
than  in  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 
What  is  read  in  youth  is,  generally, 
most  impressed  upon  the  mind.  The 
books,  which  then  ought  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  young  persons  are  such 
as  are  entertaining,  or  they  will  not  be 
attended  to ;  they  should  be  such  as 
ar.e  not  too  deep  and  profound,  or  they 
will  not  be  understood.  The  works 
of  Cervantes,  of  Richardson,  of  Field¬ 


ing,  and  of  Smollett,  are  such  as  may 
generally  be  entrusted  to  the  reading 
of  juvenile  minds.  Though  these  may 
be  safe,  I  would  by  no  means  recom¬ 
mend  an  indiscriminate  perusal  of 
works  of  this  description. 

Mr.  J.  Balguy  lost  two  of  the  most 
precious  years  of  his  life  in  reading 
works  of  fancy.  His  friend  Mr.  Wright 
followed  the  same  course,  perhaps,  to 
a  greater  extent.  The  minds  of  these 
two  eminent  personages  suffered  not 
from  such  vague  and  desultory  reading 
in  their  younger  days,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  system  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
commended  to  persons,  though  per¬ 
haps  of  equally  brilliant  parts,  yet  not 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  so¬ 
lid  powers  and  stability  of  reason. 

Yours,  &c.  Omicron. 

On  West  Indian  Slavery. 

ANY  of  the  friends  to  the  Abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and 
Slave-holding,  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  “gradual’5  measures  suggested 
by  the  late  Mr.Dundas,  about  30  years 
since,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
entertained  the  subject  under  the  most 
able  discussions  by  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  Orators  and  Statesmen  in  the 
Legislature  of  this  Kingdom,  are  now 
relaxing  from  their  expectation,  and 
are  very  near  yielding  up  their  cause  to 
the  relentless  arms  of  delay  on  one 
side,  and  vigilant  opposition,  with  the 
bias  of  profit,  on  the  other ! 

The  disgusting  details  of  personal 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  have  not 
been  denied  or  controverted,  but  on 
the  contrary  rather  justified,  in  the 
face  of  all  principles  of  fair  dealing  and 
the  just  claims  of  mankind  on  one 
another,  have  been  heard,  and  have 
been  the  means  as  yet  of  little  more 
than  raising  the  indignation  of  the 
Abolitionists,  without  a  Legislative 
interference  sufficient  to  reach  and 
ameliorate  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  natives  of  Africa,  their  middle 
passage,  or  their  worse  and  hopeless 
oppression  in  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  Laws  which 
vested  great  power  in  our  gallant 
Navy  for  the  suppression  of  Slave 
Dealing  and  Carriage,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  regulations  for  the  Land¬ 
ing  and  Slave  Market,  and  the  plau¬ 
sibility  of  some  of  the  Colonial  Laws 
which  seem  to  b£  wholly  insufficient 
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for  the  objects  of  justice  towards  the 
black  population,  and  notwithstanding 
the  liberal  compensations  paid  by  the 
Government  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
limits  of  both  time  and  latitude  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  it  is  still  found  that 
this  nefarious  traffic  was  never  more 
extensively  carried  on,  nor  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  cruelties  of  treatment  more 
abhorrently  practised  than  at  present ! 
Either  the  profit  must  be  very  enor¬ 
mous,  or  the  laws  very  deficient  in 
their  penalties,  that  after  so  long  and 
laborious  an  attention  to  this  subject, 
every  effort  should  have  been  subvert¬ 
ed,  and  every  argument  overwhelmed 
— and  that  we  are  now  informed  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “  the  reform 
proposed  has  been  adopted  in  Trini¬ 
dad,  but  he  only  doubts  that  it  will  be 
adopted  in  the  other  Colonies.’’ — See 
his  speech  at  the  great  meeting  stated 
in  New  Times  of  Dec.  22.  He  adds, 
“  Let  every  man  give  the  fair  answer 
to  himself,  and  he  must  end  by  de¬ 
ciding  for  the  gradual  abolition. ’’ 

After  some  animadversions  on  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Dwarris,  Mr.  Denman 
agreed  that  “  the  Emancipation  ought 
to  be  gradual,  but  not  slow  ;  and  that 
the  wrongs  of  Africa  ought  to  be  re¬ 
dressed  without  delay;’’  and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Gurney  protested  that  “  whosoever 
bought  a  pound  of  sugar,  was  support¬ 
ing  the  system  of  Slavery.’’ 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  if  all  the  measures  and  reasonings 
which  30  years  have  produced  are  at 
this  time  found  ineffectual  to  the  great 
purpose  of  a  'cautious  Emancipation, 
such  as  Mr.  Dundas,  or  at  least  such 
as  many  of  his  sincere  hearers,  antici- 
ated  would  in  that  space  of  lime  have 
een  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  high  time 
to  add  measures  of  a  severer  colour,  viz. 
that  the  trade  should  be  declared  pi¬ 
racy  ;  the  black  population  admitted 
to  give  evidence  in  every  Colonial 
Court,  whether  baptised  or  not,  for 
the  baptism  of  a  witness  seems  to  be 
wholly  foreign  to  the  case ;  and  a 
rigid  exaction  of  the  English  Law, 
which  renders  both  master  and  servant 
equally  responsible  to  each  other. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  I 
write  with  English  ideas,  and  hope 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  write 
otherwise  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  consider 
whether,  but  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
that,  the  liberality  of  the  English  law 
should  be  secured  to  the  whites;  but 
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if  the  whites  should  ever  dread  a  black 
insurrection,  prudence  and  caution, 
and  the  stronger  grounds  of  public  po¬ 
licy,  would  afford  them  ample  strength, 
without  having  recourse  to  summary 
justice.  But  while  the  enormous  pro¬ 
fits  which  are  supposed  to  arise  to  the 
Planter  upon  sale  of  sugar,  covering 
all  his  great  expenditure,  at  once  af¬ 
ford  a  ground  for  delaying  every  gro- 
dual  means  of  Emancipation  ;  let  him 
consider  whether  if  the  trade  were 
wholly  prevented,  the  support  of  the 
Slaves  on  each  estate  by  weekly  wages 
would  amount  to  less  or  more  than  the 
present  cost  of  procuring  them  ?  whe¬ 
ther  this  would  not  better  attach  them 
to  each  other  and  to  their  owners;  and 
as  their  return  to  their  native  shores  is 
hopeless,  whether  they  would  not  be 
better  satisfied  to  remain  with  their 
progeny  under  a  milder  state  of  law  ? 

But  as  to  what  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney 
said  about  purchasing  sugar  here,  it  is 
well  recollected  that  his  doctrine  was 
embraced  30  years  since,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  to  influence  many  families,  who 
in  their  housekeeping  never  used  any 
West  India  sugar,  lest  they  should 
thereby  assist  in  continuing  this  sla¬ 
very  ;  until  at  last,  after  some  years 
trial,  their  zeal  relaxed,  because  Sla¬ 
very  was  still  carried  on  without  any 
prospect  of  its  abolition.  It  is  also 
well-known  that  if  there  were  no  buy¬ 
ers  and  consumers  of  this  commodity, 
there  would  then  cease  to  be  culti¬ 
vators  of  it,  at  least  by  such  means. 
They  waited  for  the  time  when  Slaves 
should  be  emancipated,  and  hired  as 
weekly  labourers  at  competent  wages; 
but  this  day  did  not  approach  ‘‘with 
healing  in  his  wings;’’  its  partisans 
died  off,  and  the  cause  returned  to  its 
former  state ;  but  it  left  the  same 
facts  behind  it  wholly  unreformed, 
and  with  which  we  have  still  to  com¬ 
bat:  a  few  zealous  friends  may  satisfy 
their  consciences  in  this  point,  but 
that  will  not  effect  any  public  good  ; 
this  must  be  done  by  great  numbers; 
and  if  these  were  to  be  extended,  the 
effect  of  their  privation  of  this  most  pa¬ 
latable  comfort,  might  grow  to  a  serious 
cause  of  duty  in  the  planter  to  con¬ 
form  himself  to  measures  which  would 
place  his  servants  on  a  fairer  footing  of 
la&eur,  remuneration  and  obedience, 
anw  would  ultimately  abolish  the  Afri¬ 
can  trade ;  for  I  conceive  the  black 
population  would  be  prolific  enough, 
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by  instituting;  marriages,  to  secure  a 
long  line  of  offspring,  with  regulations 
for  their  final  freedom.  And  I  con¬ 
ceive  there  to  be  little  doubt,  with 
this  object  in  view,  that  it  remains 
only  for  Mr.  Gurney  to  make  known 
the  numbers  now  ready  to  forbear  su¬ 
gar,  and  many  would  unite  in  this 
gentle  method  of  bringing  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  distressed  Africans  to  a  close! 

1  cannot  finish  this  letter  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  recent  establishment  of 
Kpiscopacy  in  our  Western  Colonies. 
Both  of  the  Bishops  are  well  known 
and  esteemed  for  their  piety  and  con¬ 
scientious  rectitude,  .and  for  that  vi¬ 
gour  of  mind  that  will  never  suffer 
them  to  remain  surrounded  by  an  im¬ 
mense  negro  population  without  use- 
ing  every  effort  within  the  scope  of 
their  influence  to  ameliorate  their 
wretched  condition  on  their  first  ar¬ 
rival,  at  the  moment  of  sale,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  field  of  labour,  their 
severe  discipline,  and  their  ignorance 
of  Christianity  !  Their  Lordships  will, 
it  is  presumed,  lend  their  ears  acces¬ 
sible  to  those  whose  sighs  for  protec¬ 
tion  cannot  but  be  heard  !  Neither 
their  Lordships’  residence  nor  their 
visitation  through  the  country  will  be 
too  remote  from  the  hovels  of  these 
suffering  strangers  to  allow  them  to 
be  either  unseen  or  unheard,  nor  will 
they  be  backward  in  using  every  means 
of  conciliating  the  owners  by  forbear¬ 
ance  and  persuasion,  and  the  obedience 
of  the  Clergy  likewise  will  be  wisely 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  consolitory 
orders  of  their  Diocesan  !  The  eyes 
of  all  England  are  now  fixed  upon 
these  pious  ministers  of  her  faith  and 
Christian  love  ;  nothing  doubting  that 
they  will  be  able  to  effect  what  the 
prayers  of  thousands  and  the  laws  of 
the  Legislature  have  hitherto  sought 
for  in  vain  !  A.  II. 

London  Wall. 

N  A.  D.  10l6,  during  the  struggles 
between  Edward  Ironside  an  I  Ca¬ 
nute,  the  Danes,  in  order  to  establish 
themselves  in  London,  which  they  had 
long  besieged  in  vain,  found  the  City 
to  be  defended  on  the  South  by  a 
Wall  which  extended  along  the  ri¬ 
ver.  “  Similiteique  ab  Austro  Lon- 
donia  murata  et  turrita  fuit.” — Ste- 
phanides,  p.  3,  Lond.  1723.  The  ships 
of  Canute  from  Greenwich  proceeded 
to  London.  The  Danes  built  a  strong 


military  work  on  the  South  bank  of 
the  river,  and  drew  up  their  ships  on 
the  West  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to  cutoff 
all  access  to  the  City.  Edmund  de¬ 
fended  it  for  a  while  in  person,  and 
when  his  presence  was  required  else¬ 
where,  the  brave  citizens  made  it  im¬ 
penetrable.  Sax.  Chron.  148,  &c.  St. 
Olave,  the  Sea-King  of  Norway,  as¬ 
sisted  in  this  contest,  and  his  principal 
achievement  was  to  destroy  the  forti¬ 
fied  bridge  from  Sudric  or  Southwark, 
which  Snorre  calls  a  great  emporium 
to  the  city,  and  which  the  Danes  de¬ 
fended. 

This  internal  conflict  then  spread 
its  course  through  Essex,  &c.  and  af¬ 
ter  the  defeat  of  Edmund  at  the  battle 
of  Ashdown  or  Assendun  in  Essex,  the 
combat  was  by  the  proposal  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  Edmund  reduced  to  a  personal 
fight  between  himself  and  Canute, 
who  accepted  the  challenge,  but  both 
agreed  to  a  pacification,  by  which  Ca¬ 
nute  was  to  reign  in  the  North,  and 
Edmund  in  the  South.  The  rival 
Princes  exchanged  arms  and  garments; 
the  money  for  the  fleet  was  agreed  up¬ 
on,  and  the  armies  separated. — Elor. 
Wig.  389;  Sax.  Chron.  150;  Turner, 
I.  427. 

After  this  we  hear,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  no  more  of  the  Wall  above 
mentioned  ;  but  if  it  was  so  strong  as 
to  be  impregnable,  some  part  of  its 
ruins  or  base  might  have  remained  in 
the  wreck  of  subsequent  improvements. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  Antiquarian 
research  to  retrace  its  course,  and  to 
bring  forth  to  light  any  relics  or  ta¬ 
blets  of  its  foundations  and  bastions, 
with  inscriptions  to  commemorate 
names  and  events. 

The  brave  Edmund  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  his  honours  only  one  year  after 
this  treaty.  He  was  basely  assassi¬ 
nated  by  Edric,  at  the  corrupt  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Canute,  A. I).  101 G,  who  there¬ 
by  obtained  his  regal  honours,  at  the 
age  of  20  years  ! 

The  traitor  Edric  was  afterwards 
made  the  victim  of  his  wickedness  in 
a  personal  dispute  on  the  subject,  and 
was  by  command  and  in  the  presence 
of  Canute  struck  down  by  Eric  the 
ruler  of  Norway,  and  his  body  thrown 
from  a  window  into  the  Thames  be¬ 
fore  any  tumult  could  be  raised  among 
his  partizans.  —  Malmsbury,  73  ;  1 

Turner,  434. 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  part  of 
the  river  this  King's  palace  then  stood. 
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Are  there  now  any  remains  of  it?  or  Hart-street  dedicated  to  that  Royal 
is  the  exact  place  ascertained?  and  are  saint  of  Norway?  Any  references  on 
there  any  traces  of  the  South  wall '  these  heads  will  oblige  your  constant 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  COUNTY  HISTORY. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

(Continued  from  p.  41 6.J 
MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

“ - British  Tempe*  !  There  along  the  dale 

With  woods  o’erhung,  and  stragg’d  with  mossy  rocks, — 

There  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 

And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall, 

Or  gleam  in  lengthen’d  vista  through  the  trees.” — Thomson. 

Abberley-Hill  occupied  by  Henry  IV,  and  Woodbury  Camp  occupied  by 
Owen  Glendowr  in  the  15th  century,  after  plundering  Worcester. — The 
lodge  was  the  residence  of  Win.  Walsh,  “  the  Muse’s  judge  and  friend.’’ 

At  Alvechurch  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  anciently  had  a  palace — Of  this 
church  were  Rectors,  Richard  Moore,  the  nonconformist,  author  of  “  A  Pearl 
in  an  Oyster-shell,’’  &c.  and  Dr.  Ilickes,  author  of  the  Thesaurus. 

In  Areley  Church-yard  is  the  curious  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Coningsby,  under 
the  shade  of  four  elms  planted  on  the  steep  brow  of  the  hill. — Here  is  a  bota¬ 
nical  phenomenon  of  a  yew-tree  growing  m  the  body  of  an  oak. 

At  the  hermitage,  Astley,  were  preserved  in  Mr.  Abingdon’s  time  the  coat 
armour  of  the  Beauchamps,  Mortimers,  and  even  of  royalty. 

At  Bewdley  Free  Grammar  School  were  educated  Bp.  Willis  and  John 
Tombes,  a  learned  Baptist  divine. 

Beoly  Church  contains  numerous  and  elegant  monuments  to  the  Sheldon 
family. 

Bits  Morton  was  long  the  property  of  the  Nanfans,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  first  political  rise  of  Wolsey. 

In  Bromsgrove  Church  are  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Talbots, 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury. — Here  are  several  very  remarkable  echoes. 

In  Claines  (on  Bevere  Island)  resided  the  late  Dr.  Nash,  historian  of  the 
County. 

Clent  has  been  noticed  under  “Staffordshire”  (see  vol.  xctn.  ii.  p.  218). 
The  hills  were  once  actually  all  in  Worcestershire,  but  now  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  are  considered  to  be  in  Staffordshire. 

At  Crowle,  near  three  centuries  ago,  was  found  a  stone  lined  with  lead,  con¬ 
taining  the  bones,  as  Dr.  Thomas  thought,  of  Sigismund  the  Dane. 

The  drawing-room  of  Coome-Court  is  hung  with  the  finest  tapestry  now  in 
England,  of  the  Gobelin  manufacture. 

At  Dailsford  resided  the  patriotic  Warren. 

Droitwich.  Through  the  Chapel  on  the  bridge  the  carriage  road  passed.  In 
fact,  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  on  one  side  the  road,  while  the  congre¬ 
gation  sat  on  the  other. — The  salt-works  are  as  old  as  the  year  816'.  Mr. 
Steynor,  who  opposed  the  monopolizers  of  salt  in  the  17th  century,  being  at 
last  ruined  by  law-suits,  was  obliged  ( though  the  champion  of  public  rights) 
to  depend  upon  parochial  allowance,  and  his  daughter  in  1777  was  a  pauper 
of  Claines  parish  ! 

Of  Dudley  Free  Grammar  School  was  master  Richard  Baxter,  the  eminent 
Nonconformist. 

At  Evesham  the  learned  Mrs.  Elstob  kept  a  small  day-school,  her  weekly  sti¬ 
pend  with  each  scholar  being  at  first  only  a  groat  /—-The  tower  of  the  Abbey 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  florid  Gothic  architecture. 


*  Hagley. 
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In  Fladbury  Church  is  a  marble  monument  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

Of  Hagley  was  rector  Wm.  Bowles  the  poet,  whodied  1705.- — In  the  Church 
is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Littletons. — The  park  is  every  way  beautiful,  and 
the  various  temples,  caves,  and  grots,  so  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  as  justly  claim  for  it  the  title  of  the  “  British  Tempe.” — The  ancient 
hall  was  the  hiding  place  of  Stephen  Lyttleton  and  Winter,  two  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  conspirators,  where  they  were  taken.  In  the  library  of  the  present 
edifice  arc  busts  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Dryden,  by  Schee- 
maker,  the  bequest  of  Pope  to  Lord  Littleton;  and  a  portrait  of  Pope  with 
his  dog  Bounce.  In  some  apartments  are  numerous  family  and  other  por¬ 
traits,  by  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.  The  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  is 
exquisitely  lovely. — Here  died.  May  1774,  aged  125,  Mr.  John  Tice,  whose 
only  friend  was  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  staircases  of  Hanbury  Hall  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  has 
introduced  Sacheverell  carried  away  by  furies.  The  Church  stands  on  such 
an  eminence,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  180  steps  from  the  parsonage  house. 
It  contains  several  beautiful  monuments  of  the  Vernons,  on  one  of  which 
is  the  figure  of  Bowater  Vernon,  esq.  the  upper  part  of  which  is  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  costume,  whilst  the  lower  is  in  breeches  and  slippers  ! 

Of  Hartlebury,  the  palace  and  usual  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester, 
Richard  Bentley,  the  well-known  critic,  was  incumbent;  and  in  the  church¬ 
yard  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Hurd. 

Hastings  was  allowed  the  full  exercise  of  religious  worship  under  King  John, 
at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  excommunicated  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 

IIendlip  Hall.  There  is  scarcely  an  apartment  that  has  not  secret  ways  of 
going  in  and  out ;  some  have  back  staircases  concealed  in  the  walls  ;  others 
have  places  of  retreat  in  the  walls ;  others  have  places  of  retreat  in  their 
chimnies,  and  some  with  trap-doors.  In  some  of  these  secret  places  (of 
which  there  were  eleven)  were  discovered  several  of  the  gunpowder  conspi¬ 
rators,  among  whom  was  Garnet. — Here  was  preserved  a  small  enamelled 
casket  given  to  Wolsey  by  the  King  of  France;  afterwards  in  possession  of 
AnneBoleyn.  It  was  the  property  of  the  Abingdons,  of  whom  there  are 
several  portraits  at  the  mansion.  Of  this  family  was  Thomas  Abingdon, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  first  collector  of  Antiquities 
for  this  County. 

At  Kemsey  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  unfortunate  prisoner  Henry  III.  slept 
a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Evesham. 

At  Kidderminster  resided  Waller  the  poet. — In  the  Church  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments  and  brasses.  Of  this  place  was  vicar  Richard  Baxter  the 
polemist  and  theologian. — In  the  churchyard  is  the  mutilated  monument  of 
the  learned  father  of  the  patriotic  Lord  Somers. 

The  office  of  parish  clerk  of  Kings-Norton  was  held  in  one  family  for  200 
years. 

The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  of  Leigh  Church  represents  the  firmament  with 
the  Moon  and  stars,  with  the  motto— “  the  heavens  declare,”  &c. ;  but 
by  some  strange  mistake,  the  arms  of  Sir  Walter  Devereux  (who  repaired  the 
ceiling)  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  firmament.  The  Church  contains 
many  curious  monuments. 

The  winter  drawing  room  at  Madresfield  contains  a  profusion  of  rich  minia¬ 
tures;  one  of  which,  the  size  of  a  common  miniature,  contains  seventy  heads, 
all  of  which  are  portraits!  In  the  King’s  room,  Charles  II.  slept  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  quilt  and  furniture,  &c.  of  the  bed  in 
the  State  bed-room  were  worked  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough. 

Great  Malvern  Church  re-edified  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray.  Here  are  many 
ancient  monuments. 

At  Sodington  in  M amble  was  discovered,  in  1807,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct ;  and  also  a  brick-kiln  of  about  10,000  bricks,  the  greater  part  well 
burnt.  Mr.  Milner’s  opinion  thereon  may  be  seen  in  vol.  lxxvii.  ».  1009. 

At  Offeniiam  resided  King  OfTa. 

At  Old  Swinford  is  interred  the  learned  and  amiable  Rev.  Dr.  Ford. 
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Ombers ley  Court  contains  many  original  portraits  of  the  Sandys  family,  &c. 
by  the  first  artists. — The  staircase,  paintea  by  Fuller,  represents  the  six  lead¬ 
ing  Wh  igs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  generally  known  as  the  Junta.  In  the 
bed-chamber  a  good  portrait  of  George  Sandes  the  poet  and  traveller,  whose 
translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  first  prompted  Pope  to  his  poetical  efforts. 

In  Ovkrbury  Church  is  an  elegant  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Burke,  displaying  the  virtues  of  his  friend  Wm.  Dowdeswell,  esq. 

At  Rock  is  a  species  of  the  sorbus  or  service,  upwards  of  250  years  old,  called 
by  the  country  people  “  Quicken  pear.’' 

At  Rushock  Court  was  apprehended,  in  Aug.  1679,  F.  Johnson,  alias  Wall , 
one  of  the  last  Romish  priests  executed  in  England  on  account  of  his  religion. 

In  Severn  Stoke  Church  is  interred  the  father  of  John  Lord  Somers. 

Spetchley  Manor  House  was  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Judges  Littleton 
and  Berkeley,  the  latter  of  whom  derived  it  from  Selden,  and  is  buried  in  the 
church.  Here  resided  also  the  celebrated  Mr.  Falkner,  who  was  converted 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  died  in  1781. — In  the  church  is  interred 
Judge  Berkeley,  and  several  members  of  the  family. 

In  Strensham  Church  are  many  curious  and  ancient  memorials  of  theRussells. 

At  Stoulton  was  buried  in  1768  the  Rev.  Sam.  Garbet,  the  learned  Anti¬ 
quary  and  historian. 

In  Tardebig  Church  was  buried  the  founder  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

At  Thorngrove  resided  Lucien  Buonaparte. 

Tickenhill  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Prince  Arthur’s  marriage  festi¬ 
vities  with  Catharine  of  Arragon.  His  body  was  brought  here  on  its  way  to 
Worcester. 

Upton  Snodsbury  was  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  by 
her  own  son  and  his  brother-in-law. 

Westwood  Park  was  the  property  of  the  Pakyngtons  ;  a  member  of  which 
family,  the  good  Lady  Pakyngton  who  died  in  1679*  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  “Whole  Duty  of  Man,5’  in  concert  with  Bp.  Fell,  who  was 
sheltered  here,  together  with  Bp.  Morley  and  Dr.  Hammond,  during  the 
civil  wars. 

At  White  Lady  Aston,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  his  head-quarters  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

At  Worcester  F.  G.  School  the  great  Lord  Somers  and  Sam.  Butler,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Hudibras,”  were  educated. — At  the  White  Ladies  were  preserved 
the  bed  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  in,  the  cup  she  drank  out  of,  &c.  at  her 
visit  in  1585,  but  no  longer  visible. — The  house  of  Grey  Friars  now  the  City 
Gaol. — In  St.  Helen’s  Church  are  eight  bells,  containing  poetical  inscriptions 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  battles  achieved  by  Queen  Anne’s  heroes. — The 
spire  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  is  very  beautiful.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  N. 
W  ilkinson,  a  common  mason! — In  the  Cathedral  were  interred  King  John, 
Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII. ;  Saints  Oswald  and  Wulstan  ;  Bps.  Gau- 
den  (whose  monument  appears  to  countenance  the  suggestion  of  his  being 
the  author  of  EUov  BccviXixri),  Stillingfleet,  Hough  (with  a  most  elegant  and 
magnificent  monument  by  Roubiliac) ;  Judge  Littleton;  the  gallant  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  James  Johnstone,  jun.  M.D.  with  a  classical  inscription 
by  the  late  Dr.  Parr.  Prince  Arthur’s  Chapel  is  an  elegant  and  distinguished 
example  of  Pointed  architecture.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  above  the 
nave,  is  a  curious  and  regular  arrangement  of  ancient  grotesque  sculpture.  In 
the  refectory  the  King’s  School  is  kept. — Of  Worcester  were  Bishops,  Saints 
Egwin,  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Wulstan;  Pope  Clement  VII.  ;  the  martyrs 
Latimer  and  Hooper,  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  Gauden,  Stillingfleet,  Plough 
(a  Bishop  after  the  primitive  model),  and  the  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Hurd. 
— Of  Worcester  were  Deans,  the  learned  Dr.  Wilson,  A  bp.  Juxon,  Potter 
the  Royalist,  Hicke3,  whose  Thesaurus  is  well  known. — The  house  at  the 
corner  of  the  North  end  of  New-street  on  its  East  side,  was  inhabited  by 
Charles  during  the  battle  of  Worcester,  1651. — At  the  Guildhall  are  portraits 
of  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.  In  the  Council  Chamber  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  whole-length  portrait  of  George  II  P — Of  St.  Oswald’s  Hospital  Bp. 
Fell  was  Master,  as  also  his  father,  who  died  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Charles  I. — Here  resided  the  incomparable  mathematician  Nib.  Facia  Duil- 
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Iter  ;  Dr.  James  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  v<  History  of  Health.’’ — At  the 
Theatre  Mrs.  Siddons  first  displayed  her  abilities. — At  the  Commandery, 
during  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Duke  Hamilton  died. — On  the  East  side  of 
the  Cathedral  is  the  house  where  the  patriot  Lord  Somers  was  born.  S.  T. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  1. 

YOUR  Correspondent,  Mr.  Gage, 
has  opportunely  answered  (at  p. 
297)  nay  query  respecting  the  Crests 
and  Badges  of  the  Percy  family;  and 
mentions  the  ancient  Badge  of  the 
Crescent  as  used  by  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First.  This  has  been  used  by  the  fa¬ 
mily,  from  time  immemorial,  to  the 
present  period.  The  crescent  encloses 
a  double  manacle  or  fetlock,  in  a  party- 
coloured  ground,  the  form  of  which 
charge  has  always  been  misrepresented 
on  plate,  carriages,  escutcheons,  8cc. 
of  this  noble  House.  —  Edmonson’s 
“Baronagium  Genealogicum  ’’  has  it 
the  most  perfect,  but  not  exactly ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  allow  me  to 
send  you  a  sketch,  as  taken  from  an¬ 
cient  tracery  on  different  parts  of  Aln¬ 
wick  Castle,  co.  Northumberland,  with 
a  brief  mention  of  its  antiquity. 


In  Knaresborough  Church,  county 
of  York,  a  female  of  the  Percy  family, 
recumbent  on  an  altar-tomb  (erected 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  rests  her  foot 
against  a  crescent. 

At  Percy’s,  in  the  parish  of  Scot- 
ton,  co.  York,  the  crescent  appears  on 
the  cieling  of  the  hall  in  several  places, 
of  a  very  early  date.  A  quotation  from 
an  old  ballad  will  further  illustrate  the 
subject : 

“  The  Minstrels  of  that  noble  house 
All  clad  in  robes  of  blue, 

With  silver  cresents  on  their  arms 
Attend  in  order  due.” 


And  again  : 

“  Then  journeying  to  the  holy  land, 
There  bravely  fought  and  died ; 

But  first  the  silver  crescent  won, 

Some  Paynim  Soldan’s  pride.” 

Yours,  &c.  E.  G. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  13. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  (Chron. 

p.  2b5)  remarks,  that  the  names 
of  the  Assyrian  Monarchs  recorded  by 
Ctesias  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  authors  who  copy  after  him,  have 
no  affinity  with  the  names  of  those 
mentioned  by  the  inspired  writers; 
except  that  of  Sardanapalus,  whose 
name  he  had  met  with  in  Herodotus. 
(Euterpe,  c.  150.)  He  adds,  that  al¬ 
though  Herodotus  (whose  numbers 
concerning  these  ancient  times  are  all 
too  long)  makes  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian'empire  only  520  years,  Cte¬ 
sias  makes  it  1360.  I  shall  not  follow 
this  able  writer  in  the  arguments  which 
he  deduces  from  Scripture  to  prove  the 
recent  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
when  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea;  and. 
that  Pul  was  the  first  conqueror  among 
these  Monarchs  (see  p.  267,  &c.);  but 
shall  proceed  to  expose  the  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  which  abound  in 
the  received  history  of  Assyria. 

First.  The  number  of  the  Monarchs, 
and  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  are 
variously  delivered  by  the  different  his¬ 
torians. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  ii.  c.  21,  23, 
28)  says,  the  descendants  of  Ninus 
reigned  for  30  generations  and  1360 
years ;  as  he  professes  to  copy  from 
Ctesias. 

Agathias  (De  Imper.  et  reb.  gest. 
Justiniani,  lib.  ii.)  and  Syncellus 
(Chronograph,  p.  286,  ed.  Venet.  p. 
359,  ed.  Paris)  ascribe  the  duration  of 
1306  years  to  this  Monarchy,  but  the 
right  reading  in  both  these  authors  is 
probably  1360,  as  in  Diodorus. 

Paterculus  (lib.  1,  c.  6)  says  1070 
(some  copies  1230)  years;  and  33  Mo¬ 
narchs. 

Syncellus  (p.  132,  ed.  Venet.)  says 

Sar- 
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Sardanapalus  was  the  41st  Monarch, 
and  says,  the  Monarchy  lasted  1460 
years,  coding  (according  to  the  same 
author)  A.  M.  4675. 

Syncellus  (p.  133)  quotes  Cephalion, 
as  saying  that  the  descendants  of  Minus 
reigned  above  1000  years  ;  and  that  no 
one  of  them  reigned  less  than  20  ;  and 
adding  that  Ctesias  relates  the  names 
of  23. 

Justin  says,  the  empire  (lib.  1.  c.  2) 
lasted  1300  years. 

Secondly.  Not  even  41  Monarchs 
(the  greatest  number  any  author  men¬ 
tions)  could  reign  even  1000  years,  the 
least  number  ascribed  to  them. 

In  my  former  communication,  I 
think  I  satisfactorily  proved  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  number  of  Kings  to  reign 
more  than  18  years,  one  with  another. 
Let  us,  however,  admit  for  once  that 
they  might  reign  20  years.  Even  in 
this  case  the  41  Monarchs  could  only 
fill  up  a  period  of  about  820  years. 

Thirdly.  If  these  Monarchs  were 
so  effeminate  as  described,  how  could 
they  have  retained  so  extensive  an  em¬ 
pire  so  long?  If  they  were  not  effe¬ 
minate  and  cowardly,  it  is  plain  the 
historians  are  fabulists,  because  they 
all  agree  in  saying  they  were.  Sarda¬ 
napalus  is  said  to  have  far  exceeded  all 
his  predecessors  in  luxury  and  effemi¬ 
nacy  ;  and  yet  he  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
manded  four  armies  in  as  many  bat¬ 
tles,  and  afterwards  to  have  destroyed 
himself  and  family  on  a  funeral  pile. 
Herodotus  mentions  Sardanapalus  as 
very  rich,  and  describes  a  successful 
attempt  to  rob  his  treasury:  but  as  he 
either  had  written  or  was  preparing  to 
write  a  History  of  Assyria  (see  Clio, 
c.  106  and  184),  he  does  not  mention 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  As  this 
history  has  not  been  preserved,  we  un¬ 
fortunately  are  left  very  much  in  the 
dark  on  this  subject,  and  can  draw  no 
conclusion  from  our  author’s  silence 
here. 

Fourthly.  Ctesias  and  his  followers 
say  that  it  was  Arbaces  a  Median,  and 
Belesis  a  Babylonian,  who  rebelled 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  destroyed 
Nineveh  the  first  time:  and  Herodo¬ 
tus  says  that  Cyaxares,  the  Median 
Monarch,  conquered  Assyria  (Clio.  c. 
]()6) ;  and  in  the  concluding  verse  of 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  Nabu- 
chodonosor  and  Assuerus  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  it.  Newton,  c.  G,  310, 
(and  others  I  believe)  thinks  that  He¬ 


rodotus  has  erred,  in  placing  Cyaxares 
before  Astyages,  and  that  Astyages  was 
son  of  Phraortes.  Assuerus  and  As¬ 
tyages  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  same  King  of  Media.  Nabucho- 
donosor  was  a  name  common  to  the 
Kings  of  Babylon.  Although  Hero¬ 
dotus  does  not  say  that  the  King  of 
Babylon  assisted  the  Medes,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable,  as  the  King  Labyne- 
tus  (Clio,  74)  was  the  mediator  be¬ 
tween  Astyages  (or  Cyaxares)  and 
Alyattes  the  Lydian,  B.  C.  585.  Thus 
we  find  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  Babylonians  and  Medes  were 
the  destroyers  of  Nineveh  ;  but  that  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  twice  destroy¬ 
ed,  because  chronologers  ascribe  each 
to  a  very  different  epoch.  But  we  may 
remark  that  Justin  and  Paterculus  only 
mention  one  destruction  of  the  town; 
and  that  Herodotus  and  the  Sciipture 
also  only  mention  one;  but  as  some 
will  have  it,  a  quite  different  event. 
This  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  va¬ 
riously  dated.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  places 
it  B.  C.  609  ;  Mr.  Gibbon,  &c.  G06  ; 
Larcher,  G03  ;  Arnald,  613,  or  the  29th 
year  of  King  Josiah. 

If  Newton  has  rightly  placed  the 
Trojan  war  B.  C.  904,  Diodorus  him¬ 
self  affords  us  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth  ;  as  he  says  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  followed  that  of  Troy  306 
years  ;  consequently  this  would  be  dated 
about  GOO  B.  C.  Those  who  suppose 
that  this  town  was  twice  destroyed, 
date  it  from  Eusebius,  B.C.  820,  from 
Justin,  B.  C.  900.  Blair,  Gibbon, 
Paterculus,  740,  Lavoisne,  747- 

From  Chronology,  therefore,  arises 
the  only  objection  which  can  be  made 
to  the  supposition,  that  the  different 
historians  alike  relate  the  same  event. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  Ni¬ 
neveh  was  destroyed  about  600  B.  C. 
as  the  Scriptures  prove.  Of  the  other 
we  can  have  no  certainty,  as  the  re- 
laters  of  the  same  fact  disagree  with 
one  another,  and  place  it  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  years.  The  artificial  chronoio- 
gers  (as  New’ton  calls  them)  do  not 
here  even  agree  ;  and  upon  their  au¬ 
thority  only  do  we  deny  that  there  was 
but  one  Nineveh;  and  weary  ourselves 
in  making  useless  conjectures,  in  order 
to  explain  a  difficulty  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  created,  and  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  ideal.  For  the  rest  I  refer  my 
reader  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  work. 

Skptrmdecimtis. 

Mr. 


600  Monument  at  Waterloo. — Singular  Epitaph.  [xcv. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  12. 

WHATEVER  has  a  reference  to 
the  Field  of  Waterloo,  must  he 
extremely  interesting  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  to  Englishmen  in  particu¬ 
lar,  who  hore  so  distinguished  a  part 
in  a  battle,  which  in  its  consequences 
put  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  protracted 
war,  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  deluged  the  Continent 
with  blood,  and  to  a  system  of  san¬ 
guinary  and  unprincipled  ambition,  by 
which  one  individual  had  brought  in¬ 
calculable  misery  on  the  civilized  part 
of  the  human  race,  and  had  shed  the 
blood  of  millions  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
lawless  and  tyrannical  system  of  ag¬ 
grandizement. 

Without  further  preface,  permit  me 
to  extract  from  the  perishable  pages  of 
a  daily  newspaper  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  a  “Monument  at  Water¬ 
loo,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Deville, 
a  visitant  of  the  spot: 

“  This  Monument  is  an  earthern  mound 
or  hill  of  immense  size,  being  upwards  of 
700  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  2160 
feet  in  circumference.  It  is  200  feet  high, 
and  1  00  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  There 
is  a  double  carriage  road  winding  round  it 
in  a  spiral  form,  and  supplying  an  easy  me¬ 
thod  of  ascent  for  carriages  to  the  very  top  ; 
and  by  this  road  the  materials  have  been 
and  are  conveyed  to  complete  the  work.  In 
the  centre  is  a  shaft  of  brick,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  up  from  the  bottom,  and  is  still  going 
on.  It  is  to  be  60  feet  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  Eastern  mount,  making  the  whole 
height  200  feet.  It  is  intended  for  a  pedes¬ 
tal  to  receive  a  lion,  the  crest  of  Belgium, 
which  will  be  21  feet  long,  and  ]  2  feet  high, 
and  which  is  ready  to  be  put  up  when  the 
work  is  completed.  The  mound  has  been 
1 8  months  in  hand,  and  is  to  be  finished 
within  six  more.  For  the  first  six  mouths, 
2000  men,  600  horses,  and  as  many  carts 
as  could  be  kept  at  work,  were  employed 
upon  it,  and  the  number  has  been  only  di¬ 
minished  as  the  termination  of  the  work  ap¬ 
proached.  It  is  of  the  conical  form ,  with 
the  top  cut  off,  and  out  of  it  the  shaft  or 
pedestal  for  the  lion  rises.  At  present  it 
has  a  pleasing  appearance,  from  the  great 
number  of  horses,  carts,  and  people,  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  by  the  winding 
road.” 

Not  doubting  but  that  the  insertion 
of  this  extract  will  be  means  of  further 
inquiry  and  elucidation  as  the  work 
proceeds,  I  remain, 

Yours,  &c.  Investigator. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  23. 

HE  inclosed  Epitaph  is  from  a 
very  scarce  book  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  entitled  “Variorum  in  Europd 
Itinerum  Deliciae;  seu,  ex  variis  Ma¬ 
nuscripts  sclectiora  tantuin  inscrip- 
tionum  maximb  recentium  Monu- 
menta.  Quibus  passim  in  Italia  et 
Germanica,  Helvetia  et  Bohemifi,  Da- 
nia  et  Cimbrifi,  Belgio  et  Gallia,  An¬ 
glia  et  Polonia,  &c.  Templa,  Ara?, 
Scholne,  Bibliothecae,  Musaea,  Arces, 
Palatia,  Tribunalia,  Poetae,  Arcus 
Triumphales,  Obelisci,  Pyramides, 
Nosodochia,  Armamentaria  Propug- 
nacula,  Portus  Asyla,  TEdes,  Coena- 
cula.  Horologia,  Pontes,  llorti,  Villae, 
Agriaria,  Thermae,  Fontes,  Monetae, 
Statuae,  Tabulae,  Emblemata  Cippi 
Sepulchra,  &c.  conspicua  sunt.  Prae- 
missis  in  clariores  urbes  Epigrammati- 
bus,  J ul ii  Caes.  Scaligeri.  Omnia  nu- 
per  collecta  et  hoc  modo  digest  a  a  Na¬ 
thalie  Chrytoeo.  Editio  Secunda.  A  pud 
Christophorum  Corvinum,  1599.” 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Christian, 
third  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  & c. 

If  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in 
your  valuable  Miscellany,  it  will  be 
flattering  to  an  old  Correspondent. 

The  following  Epitaph  is  from  the 
Church  of  S.  Spiritus  in  Sienna. 

“  Potatoris. 

Vina  dabant  vitam,  mortem  mihi  vina  dedere, 
Sobrihs  Auroi’4  cernere  non  potui. 

Ossa  merum  sitiunt,  Vino  consperge  Sepul- 
crum, 

Et  calice  epoto,  care  Viator,  abi. 

Valete,  Potatores. 

Twns  rosy  wine,  that  juice  divine, 

My  life  and  joys  extended ; 

But  Death,  alas  !  has  drain’d  my  glass. 

And  all  my  pleasures  ended. 

The  social  bowl  ray  jovial  soul 

Till  morn  ne’er  thought  of  quitting, 

A  jolly  fellow,  his  wine,  till  mellow. 

To  leave  is  not  befitting. 

My  thirsty  bones  are  dry  as  stones. 

And  need  much  irrigation, 

I  pray  then  o’er  my  grave  you’ll  pour 
A  copious  libation. 

Dear  Traveller,  stay,  ere  hence  away, 

This  boon  on  me  bestowing, 

Then  take  a  cup  and  drink  it  up, 

A  cup  with  wine  o’erflowing. 

Topers,  farewell  !  where’er  you  dwell, 

May  wine  be  most  abounding, 

And  be  your  lays,  of  wine  the  praise. 

In  Paeans  loud  resounding.” 

Yours,  &c.  ZKNTA. 
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07.  A  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography , 
comprising  a  copious  Detail  of  the  various 
Editions ,  Commentaries,  and  Works  criti¬ 
cal  and  illustrative. ,  and  Translations  from, 
the  English,  French ,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  and  occasionally  other  Languages 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  By 
Joseph  William  Moss,  B.A.  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  2  vols. 

OUR  natural  reflection  at  sight  of 
works  of  this  kind  is,  why  have  we  not 
a  standard  edition  of  each  writer  got 
up  on  the  same  principle  as  an  autho¬ 
rized  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Del- 
phin  editions?  We  say  the  Delphin 
editions,  not  that  we  conceive  them 
the  best,  but  think  that  the  form  of 
the  notes  conveys  to  11s  the  most  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and 
the  manners  of  the  times.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  useful  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  that  we  should  know  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  goods  which  we  mean  to 
purchase,  but  it  is  certainly  not  very 
pleasant  to  find  various  opinions  in  the 
Bibliographers,  because  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  those  not  engaged  in  the 
very  identical  line  of  research,  to  tell 
which  of  these  Bibliographers  is  right, 
and  to  ascertain  this  point  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour. 
For  instance,  under  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  in  the  present  work,  I.  38, 
we  have  Lugd.  Bat.  i2mo,  1632, 
Boxhornii. 

Dr.  Harwood  calls  this  edition  beau¬ 
tiful  and  very  correct.  The  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  Diet.  I.  p.  37,  says  that  it  is 
“very  beautiful,  and  very  incorrect” 
We  have  some  excellent  editions  of 
the  Classicks,  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
the  verbal  corrections  of  numerous 
editors  are  in  several  places  perfectly 
childish.  In  Burman’s  edition  of  Pe- 
tronius  (who  by  the  way  is  utterly 
omitted  by  Mr.  Moss,  because  per¬ 
haps  deemed  by  him  a  factitious  Cias- 
sick,  of  later  aera),  numerous  instances 
occur  of  this  mischievous  emendation. 
Works  of  the  kind  before  us  may  warn 
those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  good 
editions  not  to  part  with  them  hastily. 
We  had  an  edition  of  Cicero’s  Ora¬ 
tions  by  Freigius,  3  vols.  I2mo,  which 
we  gave  away  to  a  person  whom  ano- 
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ther  edition  would  have  equally  served  ; 
and  as  ik>  such  edition  is  mentioned  in 
this  work,  perhaps  it  is  very  rare  and 
valuable.  We  think  it  too  of  the  first 
importance,  that  in  books  of  this  kind 
we  should  have  an  account  of  the  lost 
works  of  eminent  classics.  Mr.  Moss, 
under  Livy,  has  given  us  some  account 
ot  the  lost  Decades.  We  shall  add 
some  curious  anecdotes  on  Bibliogra¬ 
phy- 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Martial  is 
dated  in  1471,  and  yet  Bishop  Jewel 
says  (Reply  to  Harding,  p.  8,  fob  ibog), 
“  Martialis  was  lately  found  in  France 
in  the  cittie  of  Sennovica,  in  an  arch 
of  stone  under  the  ground,  so  corrupt 
and  defaced,  that  in  many  places  it 
could  not  be  read,  and  was  never  seen 
in  the  world  at  any  time  before,  so  lit¬ 
tle  did  the  best  scholars  of  that  day 
know  about  Bibliography.’’  Menage 
tells  us  (Menagiana,  i.  96),  that  Leo¬ 
nard  Arctin  found  a  Greek  MS.  of 
Procopius,  and  passed  it  for  his  own, 
but  was  detected  by  other  copies  be¬ 
ing  found  ;  and  that  Mac'niavel  did 
the  like  with  the  Apothegms  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  his  Life  of  Castruccio,  into 
whose  mouth  he  put  the  best  of  the 
good  things  that  Plutarch  said. — Our 
Thomson  in  his  “  Seasons’’  has  para- 
)hrased  whole  lines  of  Lucretius,  which 
lave  passed  unnoticed.  Cicero  de  Re- 
publica  is  quoted  by  Augustine  de  Ci- 
vitate  Dei,  I.  q.  L.  2,  and  Ludovicus 
Vives,  in  his  notes  on  this  chapter,  p. 
335,  says  of  these  six  books  De  Re¬ 
public;!, — “Audio  apud  quosdam  tan- 
quam  aurea  mala  asservari.’’  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  work  is  quoted  by  Bishop 
Hooper  in  his  “  Declaration  of  the 
Third  Commandment/’  fol.  35,  p.2,  and 
was  once,  therefore,  in  England.  Mr. 
Mosse  takes  no  notice  of  Ennius;  but 
Ludovicus  Vives  quotes  fragments, 
which  he  had  a  mind  t6  collect  into 
one  body.  Justin  is  known  to  have 
abridged  Trogus,  yet  Ludovicus  men¬ 
tions  that  there  were  persons  who  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  had  seen  Trogus’s 
work  in  Italy,  (p.  348.)  Jerom  quotes 
some  lost  books  of  Seneca,  as  those  De 
Superstitionibus  etde  Matrimonio  ( ad- 
versus  Jovinianum).  Sallust’s  books  of 
the  Historia  de  Beilis  Civilibus  are  lost. 
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Part  of  Varro’s  works  are  lost. — To 
some  of  the  editions  of  Tibullus  are 
annexed  Elegies,  imputed  to  Corne¬ 
lius  Gallus,  which  Grainger  says  are  a 
modern  composition,  the  work  of  one 
Longinus  Maximian,  a  physician 
(Notes  on  El.  i.  v.  3.)  We  do  not 
find  this  noticed  by  Mr.  Moss,  i.  260. 
— We  here  stop,  because  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
abounds  with  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion,  see  i.  pp.  30,  33,  &c.  &c.  3d  ed. 
4to,  1797. — In  p.  38  he  informs  us, 
that  Nicciolo  Niccoli,  who  died  in 
1438,  was  the  father  of  that  species  of 
criticism  which  corrects  the  defects 
and  arranges  the  texts  of  MSS. 

We  think  that  a  diligent  search  for 
lost  Classics  ought  to  be  made  in  pri¬ 
vate  foreign  libraries,  by  means  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Literati  abroad, 
and  that  lists  of  the  lost  books  would 
be  useful  adjuncts  to  the  works  on 
Bibliography.  They  are  commonly 
mentioned  in  the  prefaces  to  the  au¬ 
thors. 

Mr.  Moss  is  very  ample  in  his  quo¬ 
tations,  and  has  certainly  taken  much 
pains  with  his  subject.  It  is  not  from 
injustice  to  Mr.  Moss  that  we  say  no 
more. 

A  gentleman  who  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  History  of  Chivalry,  a  Mr. 
Mills,  has  thought  proper  to  attack 
Dr.  Meyrick’s  admirable  work  on 
Armour.  Now  we  do  not  think  a 
man’s  opinion  worth  a  straw  upon 
such  a  subject,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Dr.  M.  if  he  has  never  pos¬ 
sessed,  like  Dr.  M.  a  collection  of 
armour.  In  the  same  manner,  we 
should  think  ourselves  as  unreasonable 
as  Mr.  Mills,  if  we  gave  opinions  in 
praise  or  reprobation  of  Bibliogra¬ 
phers,  without  having  seen  the  edi¬ 
tions  upon  which  tne  remarks  are 
made. 


108.  Arguments  for  h.C.  J.  Mansfield’s  Doc¬ 
trine  of  a  legal  Right  to  plead  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  which  Arguments  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  refused  to  hear.  By  Natha¬ 
niel  Highmore,  LL.D.  8vo.  pp.  60. 

109.  The  Popish  Abuse  called  Lay  Church 
Government ,  laid  open  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  a  Commis¬ 
sioned  Advocate.  4 to.  pp.  73. 

IN  the  first  Pamphlet  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  author  having  taken 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  an  English 
University,  applied  for  permission  to 
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practise  in  Doctors’  Commons,  but 
was  rejected  on  account  of  having 
taken  deacon’s  orders  (see  p.  47),  the 
appointment  solicited  being  for  that 
reason  contrary  to  the  Canons.  The 
applicants  for  civilian  advocacy  must 
have,  it  also  seems,  the  approbation  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  before 
they  receive  their  diploma  (if1  it  may 
be  so  called),  and  hence  the  concern 
of  his  G  race  in  the  affair, — a  concern 
which  wTe  lament,  because  the  ineligi¬ 
bility  of  Clergymen  for  the  office  should 
have  been  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  but  if  it  be  the  fact  (and  it 
is  not  denied)  that  the  complainant. 
Dr.  Highmore,  had  taken  Deacon’s 
orders  (see  p.  47),  he  must  of  course 
have  sworn  obedience  to  the  Canons, 
and  whether  his  postulate,  that  advo¬ 
cacy  in  the  Commons  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  laymen,  be  well  founded  or 
not,  he  cannot  justly  complain  of  the 
operation  of  Canons,  to  which  he  has 
sworn  allegiance,  or  load  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  with  censure, 
because  his  Grace  did  not  choose  to 
infringe  those  Canons  which  it  wxis 
his  duty  to  support.  Had  Dr.  High- 
more  thought  proper  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  customary  proceedings  in 
these  matters  before  be  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.  D.  nothing  of  this  would 
have  happened. 

In  the  second  Pamphlet  Dr.  High- 
more  calls  himself  a  Commissioned  Ad¬ 
vocate,  because,  we  presume,  from  pp. 
67,  68,  that  a  commission  had  been 
made  out,  but  was  revoked  or  not  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  substance  of  this  second 
pamphlet  is  “  a  heavy  fire  of  grape, 
round,  and  canister,”  against  the  Bi¬ 
shops  and  Clergy  (who  had  no  man¬ 
ner  of  concern  with  the  transaction), 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  change  of  times.  Dr.  High¬ 
more’s  warfare  is  that  of  a  pirate,  and 
the  modes,  those  incompatible  with 
the  usages  of  civilized  Belligerents. 
He  has  taken  up  all  the  austerities  of 
ancient  times,  and  applied  them  to 
the  present.  He  has  required  that  the 
Clergy  and  the  Bishops  should  live  in 
rags  and  upon  vegetables  only,  and  de¬ 
vote  the  remainder  of  their  incomes  to 
the  poor.  Strange  is  it,  that  a  man  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  an  LL.D.  and 
of  high  education,  can  utter  such  non¬ 
sense  !  Providence  has  ordained,  that 
whatever  be  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
that  wealth  must  be  spent  upon  the 
j)opulation.  Suppose  A,  a  dissipated 

man. 
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man,  spends  10,000/.  per  annum  in 
his  pleasures  ;  his  money  is  dispersed 
among  the  horse  dealers,  coach  makers, 
wine  merchants,  &c.  who  purvey  for 
those  pleasures,  and  their  journeymen 
and  families.  Suppose  B  to  spend  the 
same  sum  in  charities;  the  donees  lay 
it  out  also  among  the  tradesmen,  who 
supply  their  wants.  We  mean  not  to 
say,  that  a  bad  disposition  of  money 
does  not  encourage  vice;  we  mean 
only  to  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  man,  in  spending  money,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  coming  to  the  poor.  If  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  sole  mainte¬ 
nance  of  them  in  idleness,  he  collects 
about  him  a  mere  retinue  utterly  use¬ 
less  to  the  public,  because  they  contri¬ 
bute  nothing  to  it.  God  forbid!  that 
we  should  oppose  judicious  chari¬ 
ties.  By  Hospitals,  by  Infirmaries,  by 
Grammar  Schools,  by  University  foun¬ 
dations,  by  every  MEANS  THAT  ASSISTS 
INDUSTRIOUS  USEFUL  MEN  STRUG¬ 
GLING  with  large  families,  Cha¬ 
rity  then  acts  like  machinery  in  aid  of 
manufactures.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
from  the  King  downwards  every  man 
lived  on  50/.  per  annum,  and  gave  the 
rest  away  weekly  at  his  doors.  An 
idle  mob  is  collected  round  his  house, 
ready  to  become  robbers  if  the  boon  is 
withheld,  and  the  bees,  labourers  and 
manufacturers,  are  starved! — The  clergy 
are  sportsmen,  &c.  &c.  Men  of  libe¬ 
ral  education  have  pleasurable  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  we  wish  that  the  Clergy 
would  not  sport,  but  are  the  numbers 
in  a  game  list  of  certificates  those  of  all 
the  clergymen  in  a  diocese?  not  by  a 
twentieth  part.  A  rigid  man  orders  a 
fowl  to  be  killed  for  his  dinner,  ano¬ 
ther  shoots  it  himself.  A  third  man 
is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  intro¬ 
duces  humanity  and  feeling  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  laws,  and  he  very 
iroperly  tempers  the  power  of  the 
aity  who  have  property;  power  we 
say,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  country 
villages  where  there  are  only  them¬ 
selves  and  their  tenants,  and  where  in 
consequence,  if  they  were  cruel,  the 
very  lives  of  the  poor  might  be  put  an 
end  to  by  starvation  and  oppression. — 
Dr.  Highmore  would  also  not  have 
lay-proctors,  “  because  when  our  Lord 
selected  his  Apostles,  not  a  lawyer  was 
found  amongst  them !”  (p.8  ;)but  surely 
that  is  the  strongest  reason  why  clergy¬ 
men  should  not  be  Proctors,  or  Chan¬ 
cellors,  or  Registrars,  because  they  must 
then  be  lawyers,  and,  according  to  Dr. 


Highmore,  they  are  as  such  (to  indulge 
silly  vulgar  jokes)  in  a  bad  spiritual 
way. 

In  short,  I)r.  Highmore  in  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  his  disappointment  rails  at 
the  innocent,  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  &c. 
all  en  masse,  because  men  in  holy  or¬ 
ders  cannot  become  Advocates  in  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons.  He  has  exhausted  a 
large  portion  of  learning  and  ability 
to  insult  and  disparage  those  who  never 
injured  him,  and,  of  course,  made  hosts 
of  enemies,  for  which  there  was  no 
reason  whatever,  because  nothing  but 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  his  especial 
favour  could  have  placed  him  in  the 
situation  desired. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  dis¬ 
appointed  lover  were  to  publish  that  he 
lost  his  intended  bride,  because  the  Bi¬ 
shops  and  Clergy  were  not  reformed 
according  to  his  ideas. 

110.  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp. 

( Concluded  fromp.  450.J 

WE  left  Dr.  Sharp  at  his  prefer¬ 
ment  to  the  see  of  York.  —  We 
have  now  to  consider  his  acts  as  an 
Archbishop,  which  his  biographer  di¬ 
vides  into  three  heads,  his  ecclesiastical 
conduct,  i.  e.  relating  to  his  diocese; 
his  court,  i.  e.  his  proceedings  at  Court 
and  in  Parliament;  and  his  domestic , 
i.  e.  the  economy  of  his  private  life. 
Each  of  these  (chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  being  disregarded  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  respective  materials 
under  one  head)  forms  a  distinct  Part 
or  large  Chapter.  We  shall  take. 

Part  II.  Ecclesiastical  Conduct. 
One  rule  at  his  very  entrance  upon  his 
charge,  was  to  bestow  prebends  only 
upon  Clergymen  beneficed  in  his  dio¬ 
cese,  or  the  Chaplains  retained  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  the  other  rule  was  never  to 
concern  himself  in  the  elections  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament.  The  first  rule  he 
chiefly  exemplified  by  preferring  those 
meritorious  Clergymen  who  had  small 
livings  in  towns;  and  to  the  second 
he  steadily  adhered,  from  considering 
that  it  would  only  entail  upon  him 
checks  and  difficulties  in  his  episcopal 
capacity  (p.  121)  ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Borough  of  Rippon  (where  he 
had  a  temporal  jurisdiction),  and  in 
which  he  put  his  own  son.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  “  it  was  almost  im¬ 
practicable  for  even  a  parochial  Clergy¬ 
man  to  engage  openly  in  an  election, 
without  impairing  his  credit  and  autho- 
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rity  as  a  pastor,  (p.  130.)  However, 
he  took  upon  him  privately  to  reprove 
and  to  write  letters  of  monition  to 
Members  of  Parliament  within  his 
diocese.  P.  133. 

The  next  steps  he  took  were  to  get 
up  a  Complete  Knowledge  of  the 
Church  and  its  Revenues,  and  of  the 
Clergy  and  their  Behaviour.  For  the 
first  purpose  he  partly  wrote  and  partly 
acquired  a  notilia  of  the  diocese,  in  4 
vols.  folio ;  for  the  second,  he  made 
memorandums  in  short-hand.  His 
opinions  of  Clergymen  were  always 
guided  by  their  good  preaching,  un- 
blameable  lives,  and  parochial  labours, 
(p.  140.)  What  he  particularly  dis¬ 
liked  in  preaching  was  “railing  at  the 
Dissenters ,  as  he  worded  it.  The  pros¬ 
titution  of  the  pulpit  to  such  unworthy 
ends,  was  a  thing  which  he  could  not 
endure,  nor  the  men  that  were  guilty 
of  it.”  P.  144. 

He  preached  often  to  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  that  practice  to  the  Clergy,  and 
he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
church,  to  induce  the  laity  to  do  the 
same. 

“  He  always  had  a  great  opinior  of  the 
effects  of  good  sermons,  viz.  those  wherein 
the  fufidamenta]  doctrines  of  religion  were 
laid  down  distinctly,  and  clearly  disentangled 
of  the  controversies  about  them,  and  where¬ 
in  the  practical  duties  of  Christianity  were 
pressed  warmly  and  affectionately.”  P.  145. 

“  The  subjects  of  sermons  he  wished  to 
be  the  most  weighty  points,  such  as  struck 
at  the  very  root  of  evil  principles  and  vicious 
dispositions ;  such  as  if  a  man’s  conscience 
be  once  touched  with,  it  is  in  a  manner  im¬ 
possible  for  him  (if  he  were  given  to  think 
and  consider)  not  to  be  both  a  moral  man 
and  a  good  Christian.”  P.  153. 

As  to  those  who  did  their  duty  by 
proxy ,  through  non-residence,  he  used 
to  say  it  would  be  well  for  them  if 
they  were  not  rewarded  in  the  other 
world  in  the  same  way.  P.  154. 

Some  interferences  of  this  good 
Archbishop  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  present  day  One  instance  is  quar¬ 
rels  between  a  Clergyman  and  his  wife, 
but,  we  must  add,  he  was  reputed  to 
be  unfaithful  to  his  conjugal  vow. — 
Another  was  prohibition  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  even  to  a  Lord  Mayor  of  York, 
and  noblemen  and  baronets — to  one  of 
the  latter  for  keeping  a  woman.  The 
delinquent  disregarding  two  letters, 
the  Archbishop  handed  him  over  to 
the  Spiritual  Court.  P.  lfjg. 

Ncuv  though  he  piocceded  thus 


against  notorious  offenders,  he  disliked 
all  “  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners,”  a  thing  much  in  vogue 
about  the  year  1697. 

H  is  Grace’s  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  besides  his  conviction  that  such 
societies  might  be  made  instruments 
of  private  malice  and  officious  molesta¬ 
tion,  were  these: 


“The  principal  end  for  which  these  so¬ 
cieties  were  formed  in  London,  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  piety  and  all  Christian  virtues  and 
graces  among  their  own  members  ,•  and  the 
meddling  with  others  who  were  not  of  the 
society,  was  not  brought  on  till  of  late,  and 
still  it  is  but  a  secondary  end.  Whereas  the 
whole  business  and  design  of  founding  this 
•ociety  at  Nottingham,  is  to  reform  others , 
who  are  not  of  the  society,  by  getting  the 
laws  to  be  put  in  execution  against  them. 
But  as  for  the  reforming  themselves ,  or  the 
improving  one  another  in  holy  Christian 
living,  there  is  little  provision  made.  I 
must  confess  I  think  it  is  of  a  great  deal 
more  consequence  both  to  a  man’s  self  and 
to  the  public,  that  he  use  all  means  possible 
to  be  devout,  humble,  charitable,  and  (in  a 
word)  in  all  things  to  live  like  a  Christian 
himself,  than  to  be  zealous  in  informing 
against  others,  who  do  not  live  like  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  first  is  of  certain  benefit,  both 
to  a  man’s  self  and  others,  but  the  other 
maybe  often  both  indiscreet  and  vexatious.” 
P.  175. 


Of  the  bickerings,  persecutions,  and 
mischief,  which  such  foolish  societies 
would  create  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
because  it  puts  all  men  in  the  power 
of  their  neighbours  ;  but  as  conceal¬ 
ment  of  treason  is  a  civil  crime,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  modern  Constitu¬ 
tional  Society  (for  instance),  conducted 
by  a  man  whom  we  have  known  from 
boyhood  to  be  a  correct  character  and 
man  of  talents  (Sir  John  Sewell),  or 
the  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice,  by 
any  means  merit  the  opprobrium  lavish¬ 
ed  upon  them.  Treason,  obscenity, 
and  infidelity,  ought  in  every  reason¬ 
able  man’s  judgment  to  be  suppressed, 
and  not  have  a  loop-hole  to  escape, 
through  the  honourable  delicacy  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  turn  informers,  or  through 
the  expense  of  prosecution.  With  only 
the  specific  objects  in  view  which  have 
been  mentioned,  we  see  no  ground  for 
outcry  ;  for  not  one  single  principle  of 
liberty  or  justifiable  freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion  is  brought  into  question. 

We  had  before  occasion  to  notice 
the  slander  of  laying  to  the  doors  of 
the  Clergy  all  the  vices  of  the  age ;  as 
il  little  Jogs  which  can  only  bark  and 
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not  bite,  were  half  so  effectual  to  guard 
a  house  as  mastiffs,  who  can  do  both. 
An  active  police  will  in  a  few  weeks 
do  what  no  enthusiasts  can  hope  for  in 
a  whole  life  ;  because  in  dealing  with 
persons  “  whose  consciences  are  seared 
with  hot  irons,’’  adversity  or  bodily 
suffering  is  the  only  efficient  means  of 
reform.  All  the  Clergy  can  do  is,  to 
inculcate  good  principles.  If  vice 
abounds,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Magis¬ 
tracy;  and  the  Archbishop  thinks  that 
the  Clergy  ought  not  to  interfere,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

<c  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  proper  for  me,  as 
a  Clergyman,  to  take  upon  me  either  to 
erect,  or  to  authorize  any  society  for  this 
purpose ;  nor  do  I  think  it  proper  to  my 
function,  if  such  societies  be  set  up  to  do 
any  episcopal  act  about  them,  any  more  than 
I  think  it  proper  to  give  orders  to  my  Clergy 
about  business  that  belongs  to  Justices  of 
Peace. — The  truth  is,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  would  receive  better  directions  for  the 
carrying  on  their  work,  from  the  Charges 
that  they  may  hear  from  the  Justices  of 
Peace  at  the  Sessions,  than  they  can  from 
the  Sermons  of  the  Clergy.”  P.  176. 

The  Archbishop  thought  that  any 
coalition  of  the  Clergy  with  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  upon  religious  principles,  was 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  engagements  which 
the  Clergy  are  under  to  preserve  it. 

This  idea  appears  to  us  highly  to 
vindicate  those  Clergymen  who  prefer 
the  “  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,’’  and  the  “Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  opinions  of  many  wor¬ 
thy  Church-ministers,  who  are  irregu¬ 
lar  from  good  intention  and  no  other. 
The  Archbishop,  nevertheless,  draws 
a  proper  line,  with  regard  to  Church¬ 
men  and  Dissenters,  viz.  that  they  are 
only  to  differ  in  religious  principles. 

“  lam  not  against  the  coalition  of  Church¬ 
men  icith  Dissenters  in  any  matter  where 
they  can  go  together  in  promoting  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  Religion  or  good  manners.  So 
far  from  that,  I  heartily  wish  them  well. 
And  it  would  be  the  most  pleasing  thing  in 
the  world  to  me,  if  we  could  all  be  united  in 
one  body.  And  in  the  mean  time,  while  we 
continue  separate,  I  would  have  all  possible 
tenderness  and  kindness  shewed  to  all  good 
men  amongst  them.”  P.  177. 

For  the  service  of  village  churches, 
his  Grace  thought  persons  of  regular 
life,  right  honest,  and  well-tempered, 
to  he  the  fittest  ministers  ;  in  large  and 
populous  towns,  those  of  greater  learn¬ 


ing  and  prudence,  (p.  1 Q 1 .)  But  as 
his  Grace  thus  acted  according  to  me¬ 
rit,  he  found,  with  regard  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  interest,  that  there  were  “ diffi¬ 
culties  if  he  concealed  his  reasons,  and 
greater  difficulties  if  he  gave  them.’’ 

P.  192. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these 
things  were  done  under  the  full  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
that  a  Clergyman  had  then  nothing  to 
do  but  to  consign  offenders  over  to 
those  Courts. 

This  power  was  to  end ;  and  the 
Clergy  still  to  be  expected  to  make 
every  body  moral.  They,  however, 
who  think  as  statesmen,  historians, 
and  (in  our  judgment)  critics,  ought 
to  think,  i.  e.  abstractedly  and  philo¬ 
sophically,  may  be  of  opinion  that  in¬ 
stitutions  professing  to  regulate  affairs 
de  animd ,  by  the  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
cesses,  savour  of  barbarism. 

As  to  toleration,  it  is  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  measure  of  sound  policy,  and 
merely  allows  persons  to  follow  their 
own  opinions,  instead  of  adopting  those 
of  others,  who  may  understand  the 
subject  much  better.  Moreover,  we 
think  that  Toleration  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  adjunct  to  Protestantism,  because 
the  latter  was  entirely  derived  from 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  opinion, 
which,  therefore,  it  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  others.  The  Toleration  Act 
passed  at  last ;  and  then  the  unjustly- 
persecuted  Dissenters,  like  school-boys 
at  breaking  up,  made  gambols  of 
church-duties,  and  would  almost  have 
exhumated  the  dead,  that  they  might 
perform  a  burial  service  twice  over. 
They  celebrated  marriage,  a  civil  con¬ 
cern  (where  property  is  at  stake),  with¬ 
out  licence  or  banns  (see  p.  3()2),  and 
their  christenings,  churchings,  and  bu¬ 
rials,  were  utterly  intangible  by  law,  as 
is  plainly  confessed  by  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Holt  (p.  362),  and  therefore  the 
Clergy  were  left  without  power. 

“  Some  of  the  first  difficulties  he  met 
with  in  his  diocese,  were  from  Dissenters 
taking  advantage  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  to 
break  loose,  and  assume  greater  liberties 
than  were  designed  them  by  the  Act.  (p.358.) 
Some  people  thought  to  shelter  themselves 
under  it  (the  Act),  from  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sures,  for  not  attending  the  worship  of  God 
in  any  place.  Such  there  were  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  though  the  Act  does  not  in 
reality  destroy  or  enervate  the  Bishop’s 
power  over  such  delinquents,  yet  it  makes 
the  exercise  of  it  more  difficult,  and  more 
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liable  to  be  evaded  than  it  was  before.” 
P.  363. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Temporal 
Courts,  by  writs  of  supersedeas  (p. 

2  lti),  set  aside  the  writ  de  excommuni¬ 
cato  capiendo,  and  “  the  easiness  of 
obtaining  these  writs  of  supersedeas 
was  so  well  known  by  the  practising 
attornies  in  the  country,  that  they  did 
generally  encourage  all  sorts  of  people 
to  stand  out  in  defiance  of  the  Church 
censure.”  P.  2l6. 

Now  when  we  consider  that  objec¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  had  not  been  baptized 
(see  p.  20b),  we  most  admit  that  it 
could  be  no  means  of  promoting  vir¬ 
tue;  and,  in  our  judgment,  it  was  a 
part  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  popery. 

Another  case  ensued  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  See.  against  a  person  for  mar¬ 
rying  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife, 
and  refusing  to  separate  from  her. 
H  ere  his  Grace  recommended  a  Cler¬ 
gyman  to  talk  to  them  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  insist  upon  a  total  separation, 
(pp.  209,  210.)  Now  incest  must,  we 
think,  in  the  view  of  reason,  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  connexions  by  blood;  and  if  first 
cousins  can  marry,  where  there  is 
blood,  why  should  mere  propinquity 
be  made  an  obstacle?  Indeed  we 
doubt  not  but  certain  of  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  degrees  were  put  into  the  table 
in  papal  times,  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  more  money  by  the  sale  of  dis¬ 
pensations.  In  vol.  II.  pp.  127 — 134, 
the  subject  of  these  prohibitory  degrees 
is  amply  discussed,  and  it  is  in  p.  129 
confessed,  that  impediments  not  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Levitical  Law,  have  been 
put  into  the  scale,  ‘‘because  all  the 
prohibitions  being  made  purely  upon 
account  of  nearness  of  kindred,  those 
persons  who  are  in  the  same  nearness 
of  kindred  must  be  supposed  to  be  alike 
prohibited.”  (p.  130.)  Thus  relation¬ 
ship  by  consanguinity  and  affinity  is 
made  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  which 
doctrine  we  affirm  to  be  opposite  both 
to  nature  and  reason  ;  for,  in  tact,  a 
wife’s  sister  is  no  relation  at  all,  but 
in  custom  and  prescription,  to  the  hus¬ 
band.  The  enlargement  of  the  code 
was  of  papal  manufacture,  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  the  Reformation  had  not  re¬ 
vised  this  code  as  well  as  others. 

VVe  shall  now  take  our  leave,  with 
simply  remarking  one  important  histo¬ 
rical  fact;  viz.  that  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  Queen  Anne  to  impede  the 


Hanover  succession,  and  covertly  fa¬ 
vour  the  Pretender,  as  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  asseverated,  was  utterly  false 
and  unfounded.  (See  p.  324.)  But 
there  is  a  singular  circumstance  attach¬ 
ed  to  this  point  of  history,  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Pretender  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  conversation  with  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  without  blame.  We  have  also 
read  that  the  Queen  was  worried  to 
death  by  the  factions  among  her  Mi¬ 
nisters.  It  appears  from  this  book, 
that  her  Majesty’s  life  was  passed  in 
the  most  painful  drudgery  of  canvass¬ 
ing  for  votes.  Sec.  She  was  put  into 
the  situation  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar 
for  custom,  or  rather  of  a  rider  for  the 
firm  of  her  Ministers.  IIow  the  Oueen 
wheedled  the  Archbishop  is  amusing; 
and  it  ended  very  naturally  in  a  hope 
expressed  by  her  Majesty,  “  that  he 
would  always  do  what  she  desired 
P.  322. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  there  is 
a  fund  of  information,  ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  curious,  in  these  import¬ 
ant  volumes,  —  that  they  exhibit  an 
Archbishop  like  many  preceding  and 
existing  prelates,  who  wore  his  rochet 
and  lawn-sleeves  upon  the  inward  as 
well  as  outward  man. 


111.  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  on  the  subject  of  Nciu 

Churches,  3fc.  8 vo.  pp.  68. 

THE  question  here  agitated,  is, 
whether  in  the  New  Churches,  Eccle¬ 
siastical  offices  of  a  certain  kind  can  be 
legally  celebrated ;  and  whether  in  par¬ 
ticular,  marriage,  which  carries  with  it 
such  an  important  train  of  interests 
and  consequences,  can,  in  virtue  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  newly  made  with 
relation  to  these  Churches,  be  legally 
solemnized  ;  for,  says  the  author,  Mr. 
Harvey, 

“  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  chance,  that  our 
children  or  grand-children  may  find  them¬ 
selves  disinherited,  and  branded  with  the 
stamp  of  illegitimacy.”  P.  67. 

And  it  is  preposterous,  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extent  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth, 

‘  A  poor  woman,  just  out  of  her  lying- 
in  room — residing  at  Nomood — where  a 
New  Church  is  erected — should  be  obliged 
to  walk  five  or  six  miles,  to  be  churched, 
and  to  have  her  child  baptized,  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  her  health.”  P.  65. 

We  arc  certain,  that  no  interests, 
no  circumstauces,  render  it  a  wj?h  of 

any 
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any  Clergyman  whatever  (Bishop  or 
Curate)  to  withhold  Ecclesiastical  of¬ 
fices  to  any  person  legally  entitled 
thereto,  hot  that  if  there  are  difficulties 
in  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  must  be  owing 
to  omission  or  neglect  of  plain  speak¬ 
ing.  Ajargon,  certainly,  law  language 
has  become,  and  though  its  high  and 
beautiful  reason  is  apparent,  upon  ar¬ 
gument  before  the  Courts,  yet  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Acts  themselves  show,  that  there 
may  be  stammering  and  stuttering  in 
writing  as  well  as  in  speaking. 

We  have  heard,  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Income  Tax  was  first  levied,  the 
Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was 
omitted  in  the  Act;  and  that  a  cun¬ 
ning  Lawyer,  knowing  or  affirming 
that  it  was  neither  in  England  or  in 
Scotland,  obtained  by  virtue  of  the 
omission,  a  whole  year’s  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  said  tax. 
W  e  remember,  in  our  younger  days, 
that  the  “town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed”  used  to  figure  away  in  procla¬ 
mations,  and  its  titular  pretensions 
have  not,  as  we  know,  been  extin¬ 
guished  by  attainder. 

Odd  things,  therefore,  obtain  in  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  Ecclesiastical  docu¬ 
ments;  but  non  omnia  possumus  omnes ; 
and  we  wish  that  the  generalship  of 
Lawyers  was  brought  into  action,  as 
well  as  their  jargon ;  for  so  we  call 
that  which  must  be  put  into  the  form  of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries,  or  lleeves’s 
History,  before  any  person  can  under¬ 
stand  a  word  of  it.  Some  generalship 
might  have  been  used  in  the  late  Mar¬ 
riage  Acts.  If,  as  in  Registers  of  Bap¬ 
tisms,  the  publications  of  banns  had 
been  in  this  form,  “  I  publish  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  A.  son  of 
B.  and  C.  Roe,  of  D.  (if  any  particular 
residence)  in  the  parish  of  ... .  Batche¬ 
lor,  and  E.  daughter  of  F.  and  G.  Doe, 
of  H.  in  the  parish  of  I.  Spinster,”  &c. 
then  those,  who  were  capitally  prose¬ 
cuting  poor  celibacy,  might  have  been 
impeded  in  their  efforts  to  procure  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  by  a  charitable  applica¬ 
tion  to  parents  for  suspension  of  the 
proceedings,  because  his  pretended 
murder  by  breaking  hearts,  may  be 
only  justifiable  homicide  with  regard 
to  fortune-hunters. 

We  find  in  the  iast  Marriage  Act, 
4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  ?(5,  the  following- 
words  : 

“  §  IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enact¬ 
ed,  That  in  every  Chapel  in  respect  of  which 
such  authority  [of  marrying,  &c.]  shall  be 
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given,  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  he  placed  in, 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  interior  of 
such  Chapel  a  notice  in  the  words  follow¬ 
ing  :  Banns  way  be  published  and  Marriages 
solemnized  in  this  Chapel.” 

This  entirely  removes  the  objection 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  because  every  man 
who  lias  a  marriage  celebrated  in  a 
Chapel  not  so  authorized,  does  it  at  his 
peril  ;  hut  satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  our 
political  sentiments  cannot  be  misin¬ 
terpreted,  we  feel,  with  him,  that  to 
render  Acts  of  Parliament  intelligible 
is  a  humble  necessity,  amounting  only 
to  this,  that  the  writing  on  a  direction 
post  be  legible. 

One  more  remark — De  Gustibus  non 
est  disputandum ;  and  we  do  not  like 
Churches  being  built  in  any  other  than 
the  Gothick  style  of  architecture  ;  nor 
such  words  as  Banns  may  be,  <kc.  in¬ 
scribed  in  any  Church  or  Chapel  what¬ 
ever.  It  looks  to  us  like  “  Licensed 
to  deal  in  Coffee,  Snuff,”  &c. 


112.  Scientia  Biblica:  containing  the  New 
Testament ,  in  the  original  Tongue,  with 
the  English  Vulgate,  and  a  copious  and 
original  Collection  of  parallel  Passages, 
printed  in  Words  at  Length.  In  3  vols. 
8  vo.  Booth. 

WHEN  persons  are  proceeding  on 
a  journey,  it  becomes  a  serious  impe¬ 
diment  to  their  progress  if  they  have  to 
diverge  every  now  and  then,  to  make 
calls  and  visits ;  and  the  Student  in 
Divinity  is  in  a  similar  situation,  if  he 
has  to  look  out  all  the  parallel  passages. 
These,  however,  it  is  most  important 
to  know,  because  it  is  an  essential  rule 
in  theology,  that  if  one  text  be  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  expence  of  another, 
which  contradicts  it,  such  explanation 
is  unsound  ;  and  moreover,  these  col¬ 
lections  of  the  parallels  bring  all  the 
heads  of  doctrine  upon  particular 
points,  into  a  focus.  But  there  are 
things  which  recommend  themselves, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  ob¬ 
vious  conveniences.  It  is  sufficient  to 
make  such  things  known;  and  to  state 
with  regard  to  this  book,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  author  has  executed  his  task. 
We  have  great  satisfaction  in  saying, 
that  the  present  work  contains  many 
thousand  parallel  and  illustrative  pas¬ 
sages,  more  than  any  other  compila¬ 
tion  in  existence. 

The  Editor  shall  now  speak  for  him¬ 
self. 

“  The  Editor  solicits  attention,  particu¬ 
larly 
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folly  to  the  arrangement  of  the  parallels  ; 
which,  from  the  additional  labour  and 
anxiety  naturally  arising  in  effecting  it,  will 
not,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  work.  By  a  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
text,  and  by  carefully  ascertaining  the  dif¬ 
ferent  clauses  of  a  verse,  their  disposition 
and  connexion,  and  giving  the  parallels  in 
their  natural  order,  not  only  will  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  work —  the  illustra- 
tration  of  the  Scriptures — be  most  effec¬ 
tually  secured,  but  material  assistance  will 
be  afforded  to  young  Ministers  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  amplification  of  a  text.  The  pa¬ 
rallels  belonging  to  each  member  of  a  verse, 
are  printed  in  distinct  paragraphs.” 

“  In  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parallels  is  such  as  to  form  a 
complete  and  distinct  harmony  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists.  Immediately  after  the  text,  the 
corresponding  passages  in  the  other  gospels 
are  given,  and  are  printed  between  brackets; 
so  that  they  may  be  read,  either  as  a  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Evangelical  histories  alone,  or 
in  connexion  with  the  other  parallels.” 

“  In  order  to  preserve  the  punctuation 
and  italick  reading  of  the  *  Authorized 
Translation,’  considerable  care  and  applica¬ 
tion  was  required  ;  but  these  will  be  amply 
recompensed  by  the  great  service  which  it  is 
anticipated  must  result  from  them,  i.  e.  in 
enabling  ministers  to  quote  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  their  sermon,  the  passages  given, 
without  the  trouble  of  turning  to  them  in 
their  bible  ;  and  in  pointing  out  to  the  un¬ 
learned  reader  those  passages  which  are  not 
found  in  the  original,  but  are  supplied  in 
the  translation.” 

“  In  citing  the  various  passages  of  the 
sacred  volume,  considerable  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  do  them  violence  by  too  great 
a  separation  from  their  context.  This  has 
undoubtedly  swelled  the  size  of  the  work, 
but  it  has  ensured  to  the  reader  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writings.  It  is  a 
fact  universally  acknowledged,  that,  by  ab- 
•  scinding  many  passages  from  their  respective 
contexts,  the  Scriptures  may  be  adduced  to 
support  the  most  preposterous  and  revolt- 
ing  opinions  ;  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
too  many  sincere  and  conscientious  Chris¬ 
tians  give  in  to  a  practice  pregnant  with  so 
many  evils.” 

“  With  the  view  of  rendering  the  work 
as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  biblical  student, 
the  Greek  text,  printed  from  Mills’  edition 
of  the  «  Textus  Receptus,’  is  given  with  the 
authorized  English  translation,  accompanied 
with  the  various  readings,  which  are  highly 
important  to  the  mere  English  reader  in 
studying  the  sacred  text.”  Pref.  xxi. 

The  Author  announces  an  intention 
of  undertaking  the  Old  Testament  upon 
the  same  plan,  as  soon  as  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  five  hundred  subscriptions.  We 
heartily  wish  him  success. 


113-  A  Letter  to  the  Public  k  Orator  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  on  the  Ordination  of 
Non- Graduates,  under  the  Ten  Year  Divi¬ 
nity  Statute  ;  including  Observations  on  a 
Pamphlet  by  Dr.  Michell,  entitled,  “  A 
Letter  addressed  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the 
Catholic k  Question,  Clerical  Residence ,  and 
the  State  of  Ordination  .”  8 vo.  pp.  b  1 . 

114.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  respecting  an  additional 
Examination,  or  the  total  Abolition,  of 
Ten  Year  Men,  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  to  which  are  added.  Observations 
on  Mr.  Samuel  Perry’s  Letter  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Orator,  and  a  Refutation  of  the  Accusa¬ 
tions  contained  therein  against  the  Lf>rd 
Bishop  of  London.  By  Plhlotheologus. 
Cambridge.  8uo.  pp.  66. 

IN  consequence  of  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  Clergy  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  statute  was 
made,  by  which  persons  of  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  upwards  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  themselves  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and,  after  ten 
years,  omitting  the  degrees  in  Arts,  to 
take  those  in  Divinity,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  privilege,  non-graduate 
Clergymen  may  become  Batchelors 
and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  by  only  a 
residence  of  three  half  terms,  and  the 
performance  of  certain  exercises,  which 
are  merely  formal.  Under  this  statue, 
therefore,  a  Mr.  Samuel  Perry,  School¬ 
master,  of  Shenfiekl  in  Essex*  (who 
entered  himself  in  the  year  1814  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  order 
to  graduate  in  the  regular  way,  but  re¬ 
linquished  so  proceeding,  on  account 
of  the  greater  convenience  of  the  ten 
year  statute),  applied  to  the  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London  for  ordination.  This 
the  Bishop  refused  on  account  of  the 
non -grad nation  of  Mr.  Perry.  The 
latter  makes  his  appeal  to  the  publick, 
in  complaint  of  the  presumed  hardship ; 
but  his  opponent  replies,  that  part  of 
the  exercises  of  a  ten-year- man  being 
a  sermon  in  the  University  Church, 
the  statute  was  of  course  strictly  limited 
to  persons  already  in  Holy  Orders.  He 
then  expatiates  upon  the  further  mis¬ 
chief  of  this  statute  ;  and  we  most  cor¬ 
dially  agree  with  him. 

The  condition  of  graduation,  pre¬ 
vious  to  conferring  Holy  Orders,  is 
imposed,  in  order  to  preserve  learning 
in  the  Church,  and  present  a  season¬ 
able  limit  to  the  otherwise  indefinite 
number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

*  In  justice  to  Mr.  P.  it  is  fit  to  observe, 
that  he  is  a  classical  scholar. 

It 
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It  would  certainly  he  monstrous,  that 
a  man  could  enter  himself  at  a  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a 
horse-dealer  (a  very  common  practice 
with  certain  non-graduate  Clergymen), 
keep  three  half-terms,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  throw  up  business,  solic.t 
Holy  Orders  from  a  Bishop,  and  shine 
forth  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  our 
judgement,  no  man  ought  to  hold  a 
living  in  Kngland  who  is  not  aM.A. 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  the  regular 
way  ;  for  it  is  certainly  hard  that  a  mail 
who  earned  his  trifling  portion  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  a  day-school  of  fourpence 
a  week,  should  obtain  the  same  pecu¬ 
niary  benefits,  as  he  whose  education 
at  school  and  the  University  has  cost 
one  thousand  pounds. 

If  a  necessity  of  ordaining  Non- 
Graduates  be  indispensable,  let  it  be 
an  act  of  favour  in  the  Bishops,  con¬ 
ferred  only  on  men  of  eminent  talent, 
or  acquired  knowledge,  who  can  re¬ 
turn  the  honour  and  kindness  by  re¬ 
flecting  high  credit  upon  the  order, 
and  acting  in  its  support.  To  claim 
ordination  under  the  ten  year  statute 
is,  however,  a  palpable  absurdity ;  and 
as  that  alone  is  the  case  before  us,  we 
can  only  compliment  Philotheologus 
for  his  wise  and  judicious  view  of  the 
subject. 

— 4— 

115.  Sketches  of  Biography ,  designed  to 

show  the  influence  of  Literature  on  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Happiness.  By  John  Clayton, 

Esq.  Post  8 vo.  pp.  402. 

THIS  is  a  neat  and  well-written 
digest,  upon  the  general  biography 
plan,  inculcating  good  principles, 
though  founded  upon  the  common 
error  of  considering  negative  innocence 
superior  to  positive  excellence.  Many 
of  the  characters  will  not,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  posterity,  exceed  the  rank 
of  good  and  worthy  men  ;  hut  the 
object  of  the  Author  is  to  show  what 
is  happiness,  and  much  of  this  he  very 
justly  places  in  having  literary  pursuits, 
fie  very  strongly  recommends  compo¬ 
sition  for  this  purpose,  because  he  ob¬ 
serves  from  Middleton,  “  that  Litera¬ 
ture  adorns  prosperity,  and  is  a  refuge 
and  comfort  in  adversity.’’ 

“  In  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  have 
seen  many  a  promising  and  fine  young  man 
gradually  led  to  dissipation,  gambling,  and 
ruin,  merely  by  the  want  of  means  to 
make  a  solitary  evening  pas3  pleasantly.  I 
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earnestly  advise  every  youth,  who  quits  that 
abode  of  purity,  peace,  and  delight,  his  pa¬ 
ternal  home,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading 
and  writing.  At  every  place  where  he  may 
reside  long,  either  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  let  him  study  to  fnake  his  apart¬ 
ments  as  attractive  and  c  mtort-able  k  pos-’ 
sible,  for  he  will  find  a  liule  extraordinary 
expence  so  bestowed  at  the  beginning,  to 
be  good  economy  in  the  end  :  let  him  read 
the  best  books  in  the  language  of  the  place 
in  which  he  lives  ;  and  above  all,  let  him 
never  retire  to  rest  without  writing  at  least 
a  page  of  original  comments  on  what  he 
has  seen,  read,  and  heard  in  the  day.  This 
habit  will  teach  him  to  observe  and  discri¬ 
minate,  for  a  man  ceases  to  read  with  a  de¬ 
sultory  and  wandering  mind,  which  is  utter 
waste  of  time,  when  he  knows  that  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  information  which  he  has 
gained  must  be  written  at  night.  His  rule 
of  conduct,  with  regard  to  society,  will  then 
be  good  company  or  none,  and  he  will  find 
literature  the  protector  of  independence, 
the  promoter  of  peace  and  refinement,  and 
the  guardian  of  religion,  in  principle  and 
practice.” 

“  Of  the  three  great  sources  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  reading,  conversation,  and  com¬ 
position,  it  is  remarkable  that  two  are  soli¬ 
tary.  Over  books,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
yawu  in  languor  and  weariness ;  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  animated  and  intelligent  friends, 
the  hours  pass  uncounted  ;  but  the  most 
soothing,  the  most  absorbing,  the  most 
constantly  delightful  of  all  occupations  is 
composition;  for  it  can  enable  a  man  to 
forget  pain,  neglect  poverty,  and  every  ill  of 
life  except  remorse,  and  the  suffering  of  near 
connexions.  1  therefore  advise  everyone  to 
compose  at  least  a  journal,  but  I  do  not 
advise  all  my  readers  to  follow  my  example 
by  taking  the  hazard  of  publication.  If 
fame  or  profit  he  expected,  there  must  be 
anxiety,  and  there  may  be  disappointment.” 
Pref.  vi.  vii. 

This  statement  is  too  highly  colour¬ 
ed  ;  for  musick  and  drawing  are  as 
much  sources  of  innocent  felicity  as 
composition;  and  the  process  of  writ¬ 
ing  fluently  having  been  acquired,  pa¬ 
tient  compilation  bids  fairer  to  form 
successful  authors  ;  but  we  would  no 
more  recommend  all  young  men  to 
turn  Writers,  than  to  turn  Talkers. 
“  Old  heads  cannot  be  put  upon  young 
shoulders/’  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  youth  to  think  accurately  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  actual 
knowledge  of  life,  without  which 
knowledge  composition  upon  general 
subjects  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

We  shall  give  one  more  extract,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is 

an 
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an  account  of  the  private  life  of  the 
excellent  Bishop  Porteus. 

“  Our  hour  of  breakfast  is  ten.  Imme¬ 
diately  before  it,  the  Bishop  calls  his  family 
together,  prays  with  them,  and  gives  them 
his  blessing.  The  same  thing  is  constantly 
done  after  supper,  when  we  part  for  the 
night.  In  the  intervals  of  breakfast,  and  in 
the  evening,  when  there  is  no  company,  his 
Lordship  sometimes  reads  to  us.  After 
breakfast  we  separate  and  amuse  ourselves  as 
we  think  proper,  till  four,  the  hour  of  din¬ 
ner.  At  six,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  we 
either  walk  or  make  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
Clergy  or  Gentry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  return  about  eight  We  then  have 
music,  in  which  I  [Dr.  Beattie]  am  almost 
the  only  performer ;  my  audience  is  very 
willing  to  be  pleased.  On  Sundays  we  re¬ 
pair  at  eleven  to  the  small  but  neat  Church, 
the  congregation  are  exemplary  in  their  de¬ 
corum — the  prayers  are  well  read  by  the 
Curate,  and  the  Bishop  preaches.  After 
evening  service,  during  the  summer  months, 
he  generally  delivers  from  his  pew  a  cate¬ 
chetical  lecture  addressed  to  the  children, 
who  for  tins  purpose  are  drawn  up  in  a  line 
before  him  along  the  area  of  the  Church. 
In  these  lectures,  he  explains  to  them,  in 
the  simplest  and  clearest  manner,  yet  with 
his  usual  elegance,  the  fundamental  and  es¬ 
sential  principles  of  religion  and  morality ; 
and  concludes  with  an  address  to  the  more 
advanced  in  years.”  P.  28 6. 

Well  does  our  Author  characterize 
this  mode  of  living,  as  that  which  con¬ 
tains  nearly  all  the  elements  of  human 
happiness,  because  it  implies  amiable 
dispositions,  refined  society,  and  time 
rationally  employed  in  acts  of  piety  to 
God,  and  utility  to  mankind.  We 
would  add,  that  these  details  of  private 
life,  not  only  furnish  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  but  most  edifying  forms  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  which  in  our  judgment  is  best 
composed  of  such  details,  anecdotes, 
and  dialogues.  Without  these  we  can 
have  no  portrait  of  the  character — no 
distinctive  features — no  estimate  of  the 
peculiar  bearings  of  disposition  and 
habits,  and  no  precise  ideas  of  intellec¬ 
tual  powers. 

116.  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of 

the  African  Institution.  8 vo.  pp.  834. 

THE  Slave  Trade  is  piracy  of  the 
most  nefarious  and  unnatural  kind  ; 
and,  by  the  common  law  of  sense, 
every  man  engaged  in  it  ought  to  he 
hanged,  because  his  criminality  is  that 
both  of  murder  and  robbery.  New 
lights  are  however  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  this  Report,  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  some  hopes  of  adding 
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further  preventive*.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sierra  Leone,  settlements  have 
been  established,  where  civilization  is 
making  considerable  progress.  Now 
this  is  the  very  thing  desirable.  Ex¬ 
tend  such  settlements  to  the  coasts, 
where  there  are  marts  of  slaves.  Make 
them  sanctuaries  for  all  slaves  who  can 
escape,  and  empower  their  governors  to 
seize  all  the  pirates  and  their  human 
cargoes.  Maxe  it  also  a  capital  felony 
for  any  man  to  purchase  a  slave,  what¬ 
ever  be  his  nation.  But  the  Report 
has  some  masterly  arguments  concern¬ 
ing  the  impolicy  of  the  slave  system, 
which  shows,  that  we,  as  a  commercial 
people,  can  have  no  hopes  of  opening  a 
successful  trade  while  the  Slave  Trade 
exists. 

“  The  civilization  of  Africa  never  can 
proceed  until  the  Slave  Trade  is  put  down 
beyond  a  hope  or  possibility  of  return,  for 
the  appearance  of  a  slave  ship  demoralizes 
the  whole  neighbourhood.”  P.  52. 

The  Portuguese,  it  seems,  a  nation 
full  of  convents,  crosses,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  theatricals  of  ultra-religion,  au¬ 
thorize  the  Slave-Trade  by  Law,  and 
it  appears,  that  they  have  in  more  than 
one  instance  saved  themselves  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  purchase-money  by  attack¬ 
ing  towns  in  the  night,  killing  those 
who  resisted,  and  carrying  off  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  P.  54. 

Upon  these  facts  the  Society  make 
remarks,  and  as  they  are  very  philoso¬ 
phical,  novel,  and  sound,  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  peruse  the  extract. 
They  will  previously  recollect,  that  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Slave  factories,  are  kept  in  a  conti¬ 
nual  state  of  warfare,  by  the  profit  of 
making  and  selling  Slaves. 

“  Men  will  not  sow  a  field  to  day,  whieh 
is  to  morrow  to  be  the  place  of  battle. 
The  present  King  of  the  Soolimas,  in  his 
conversations  with  Captain  Laing,  recurred 
frequently  to  the  strong  temptation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  trade  in  slaves,  whilst  white  men 
could  be  found  to  purchase  them;  because, 
money  (he  said)  was  got  for  them  so  easily 
and  certainly,  whilst  new  modes  were  doubt¬ 
ful  until  tried,  and  might  take  much  trouble 
to  establish.  Here  is  a  great  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  degradation  of  Africa,  for 
which  Europe  is  mainly  accountable,  and 
which  Europe  can  remove.  It  is  only  when 
a  sufficient  period  shall  have  elapsed  after  a 
total  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  for  its 
last,  effects  to  have  died  away,  that  the  tUni'J 
will  have  arrived,  when,  with  the  least  de¬ 
cency  or  pretence  to  fairness,  any  one  can 
pronounce  a  judgment  against  the  capabi¬ 
lities. 
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licies,  cither  of  Afriea,  for  an  extended  com¬ 
merce,  or  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  Europe.  That  the  Slave 
Trade  is  directly  answerable  for  that  alledged 
inferiority  of  which  it  afterwards  seeks  to 
take  such  criminal  advantage,  Is  proved  by 
a  fact,  which  has  often  been  adverted  to, 
and  in  which  Africa  is  an  exception  to  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Civilization 
elsewhere,  naturally  growing  out  of  com¬ 
merce,  has  been  first  seen  on  the  shore, 
and  by  the  river  side  ;  and  has  afterwards 
crept  on  by  degrees  into  the  more  inland 
country.  But  Park  found  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  an  advanced  condition,  compared 
with  the  coast ;  and  Captain  Laing,  in  his 
late  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Sooli- 
mana,  a  distance  less  than  that  between 
York  and  London,  observed  the  same  suc¬ 
cessive  degrees  of  civilization,  approaching 
almost  to  different  stages  of  society,  as  he 
receded  from  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  sea. 
The  Soolimas  were  more  intelligent  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  through 
which  he  had  passed  to  reach  them  ;  and 
the  people  of  Sangara,  who  lay  in  a  line 
more  backward  still,  were  proved,  by  their 
manufactures  and  their  arts,  to  be  propor- 
tionably  farther  advanced.  Thus  has  this 
horrible  commerce  reversed  a  law  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  so  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  nation  is  measured  by  the 
difficulty  of  its  communications.  A  lawful 
commerce  and  a  pure  religion  will  be  alone 
sufficient  to  remove  this  anomaly  and  re¬ 
proach/’  P.  5 6  seq. 

Every  body  knows  the  remarks  of 
Gibbon  and  other  philosophers,  con¬ 
cerning  the  intellectual  inferiority  (as 
presumed)  of  Africans  to  Europeans. 


117.  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  A.M.  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  Curate  of  St.  Dunstans 
in  the  IVest ,  London  ;  Author  of  “  Tactica 
Sacra.'’  Sic.  8i'o.  pp.  328. 

WE  have  before  explained  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  parallelism  or  rhythm  (to  which 
in  fact  the  peculiarity  of  the  scriptural 
style  is  owing),  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Boys’s  former  work  the  “  Tactica  Sa¬ 
cra”  (see  vol.  xciv.  i.  019).  This  is 
an  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
the  rsalms,  but  more  elaborately  ex¬ 
ecuted.  In  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
we  have  a  new  discovery,  viz.  that  the 
rhythm,  in  which  the  classical  prose 
writers  composed,  sometimes  at  ieast, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  species 
of  parallelism,  which  is  called  the  in¬ 
troverted  ;  i.  e.  where  the  last  portion 
answers  to  the  first,  the  penultimate  to 
the  second,  as  in  the  following  verse. 


(  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy 
B 

With  strange  gods  : 

B 

I  With  abominations 
A 

Provoked  they  him  to  anger. 

Where  a  a  show  two  sentences  in  parallelism, 
and  A  A  and  B  B  clauses  in  parallelism  also. 
P.  5. 

Now  Mr.  Boys  finds  analogous  com¬ 
position  in  the  passage  below  quoted 
from  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  adds, 
that  the  natural  order  of  the  words 
may  be  found  by  the  following  rule : 

“  First,  take  the  words  at  one  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  sentence  or  clause,  then  those 
at  the  other;  then  proceed  in  the  same 
way  with  the  portions  that  remain,  till  you 
arrive  at  the  centre,  and  the  words  thus 
taken  will  stand  in  their  natural  order. 

“  Et  Lucullus,  summus  alioqui  vir,  pro- 
fusee  hujus  in  aedificiis,  convictibusque  et 
apparatibus  luxuriae  primus  auctor  fecit.” 

‘‘Here  I  begin  by  taking  the  words  at 
the  beginning,  ‘  Et  Lucullus,  summus 
alioqui  vir.’  I  then  take  the  word  at  the 
end,  ‘  fuifc.’  The  remaining  portion  will 
then  be,  ‘  profusae  hujus  in  aedificiis,  con¬ 
victibusque  et  apparatibus  luxuriae  primus 
auctor.’  Here  I  take  the  two  final  words 
‘  primus  auctor,’  then  the  two  beginning 
ones,  ‘  Profusae  hujus.’  We  have  then  only 
remaining  ‘  in  aedificiis,  convictibusque,  et 
apparatibus  luxuriae.’  Here  I  take  the  last 
word  ‘  luxuriae,’  and  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  central  terms  ‘  in  convictibus¬ 
que  et  apparatibus.’  And  by  this  method 
I  say,  I  get  the  words  in  their  natural  order, 

‘  Et  Lucullus,  summus  alioqui  vir — fuit— - 
primus  auctor — profusae  hujus — luxuriae — < 
in  aedificiis  convictibusque  et  apparatibus’.” 
Pp.  229,  230. 

From  Cicero’s  Orations,  and  other 
works,  we  think  that  styles  were  in 
part  formed  mechanically  by  rhythmi¬ 
cal  rules,  which  are  now  lost,  and  the 
words  and  clauses  sorted  and  pointed 
according  to  those  rules,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  a  poetical  effect. 
Mr.  Boys  gives  us  a  perfect  parallelism 
in  Livy. 

a  j  Brutus  Ardeam 
b  |  Tarquinius  Romam  venerunt. 
b  J  Tarquinio  clausae  portae,  exiliumque  in- 
dictum 

a  |  Liberatorum  urbis  laeta  castra  accepere. 

VVe  mention  Livy,  because  it  has 
been  noted  that  some  of  his  clauses 
absolutely  fall  into  hexameters.  Such 
things  could  not,  if  repeated  frequently, 
be  matters  of  accident.  Students,  who 

may 
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may  like  to  improve  upon  these  hints, 
will  find  great  use  in  Mr.  Boys’s  work. 

Buonaparte  (speaking  of  business) 
said,  “  there  is  no  telling  what  women 
will  do;’’  and  we  shall  make  a  paral¬ 
lelism  by  saying,  “  there  is  no  telling 
what  blockheads  will  think  a  remark 
we  make,  because  it  seems  “  some  such 
persons  have  found  danger ’’  in  these 
Scriptural  investigations!  (see  p.  3.) 
Others  have  thought  very  highly  of 
Mr.  Boys’s  work,  and  so  do  we.  The 
book  is  very  instructive  and  curious, 
as  a  key  of  knowledge  hitherto  locked 
up  from  the  world  at  large. 

— 4- — 

118.  The  Fruits  oj  Faith ,  or  Musing  Sinner, 
with  Elegies,  and  other  moral  Poems.  By 
Hugh  Campbell,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Illustrator  of  Ossian’s  Poems.  12 mo.  pp. 
170. 

A  VILLAGE  Schoolmaster,  who 
had  written  a  poem  upon  the  Redemp¬ 
tion,  complained  bitterly  of  one  Milton 
(as  he  sti led  him)  ;  for  when  he  went 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  he  was  repri¬ 
manded  for  his  presumption  in  attempt¬ 
ing  such  a  subject,  after  the  said  Mil- 
ton  ;  which  rebuke  he  thought  hard, 
because  upon  borrowing  and  examin¬ 
ing  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  found  that  it 
did  not  contain  so  many  books  and 
lines  as  his  own  poem.  We  think, 
that  many  modern  poets  entertain  the 
same  opinions  concerning  religious 
poetry  as  the  schoolmaster,  viz.  that 
the  matter  is  not  the  main  point;  but 
we  on  the  contrary  have  been  taught 
to  think,  that  sublimity  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  characteristic  of  religious 
poetry,  and  we  know  that  Dr.  John¬ 
son  lays  down  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  written 
some  works  of  reputation  in  prose, 
will  therefore  attribute  to  our  prejudices 
any  apparent  neglect  of  his  religious 
poem.  We  do  not  deny  animation, 
generous  feelings,  and  a  moral  and 
amiable  character  to  his  muse  ;  but  on 
lofty  subjects  we  want  i(  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn,’’  (*  the 
Master’s  hand  and  Prophet’s  fire/’ 
The  rest  of  the  poems  are  chiefly  sugar- 
plumbs  for  spinsters.  One  of  these 
/>  -fines  had,  it  seems,  the  honour  of 
brio:*  1  11  ■  by -the  King  of  France  on 

p'l' Tic  •  ntr  into  London,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  accompany  the  Du¬ 
chess  d’Angouleme.  Our  author  says, 
that  had  he  been  the  King  of  France, 
he  should  not  have  been  contented 
with  erne  kiss.  Very  likely  ;  hut  we 
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think  such  females  as  thrust  themselves 
among  mobs  to  be  kissed,  to  be  for¬ 
ward  misses,  and  more  deserving  of 
reprehension  than  compliment. 


1 19.  The  Semi-sceptic,  or  the  Common  Sense 

of  Religion  considered.  By  the  Rev.  I.  T. 

James,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  398. 

THIS  is  a  masterly  work,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  the  evident  principle  that 
man  can,  in  fact,  prove  nothing  as  to 
demonstration,  because  he  must  cha¬ 
racterize  every  thing  according  to  his 
senses;  and  in  short,  that  metaphysics 
merely  amount  to  what  a  particular 
person  thinks  upon  particular  subjects. 

For  our  parts  we  seriously  think, 
that  man  is  incapable  of  analysing  his 
own  faculties;  and  that  metaphysics 
are,  with  regard  to  such  an  analysis, 
what  the  Aristotelian  was  to  the  Baco¬ 
nian  philosophy,  mere  arbitrary  as¬ 
sumption.  Our  reason  for  so  think¬ 
ing  is,  that  our  senses  are  too  defective 
for  the  satisfactory  elucidation  of  certain 
difficult  intangible  topics  ;  and  that  a 
metaphysician  is  one  who  sets  up  to 
be  an  astronomer  without  a  telescope. 
No  man  can  pursue  the  infinite  divisi¬ 
bility  of  matter  to  its  primary  atom, 
much  more  dissect  the  principles  and 
powers  which  actuate  it,  so  deeply  as 
to  inform  us  in  what  their  essences 
consist. 

According  to  experiment,  all  matter 
is  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  parti¬ 
cles,  none  of  which  appear  to  he  in 
absolute  contact;  and  could  we  pursue 
the  enquiry  to  the  minutest  atom  of 
each  particle,  that  would  probably  be 
only  another  similar  congeries.  What¬ 
ever  properties,  therefore,  matter  pos¬ 
sesses,  must  be  derived  from  a  pervad¬ 
ing  medium,  and  until  we  know  the 
nature  of  that  medium,  we  can  never 
explain  with  philosophical  accuracy 
the  causes  of  action.  Upon  these 
grounds  it  is,  that  we  consider  meta¬ 
physics  to  be  fallacious;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  works  of  the 
powerful  author  of  Iiudibras,  will  show 
that  very  strong  intellects  coincide 
with  us. 

“  The  Metapliysick’s  but  n  puppet  motion, 
That  goes  with  screws,  the  notion  of  ft 
notion, 

The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 
Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought; 

That  counterfeits  all  pantomimick  tricks, 
And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix  ; 
That  counte i changes  whatso’er  it  culls 
B  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  falsp, 

Turns 
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Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into 
truth, 

By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian’s  tooth.” 

Butler’s  Remains,  i.  225. 

TheinterferenceofMetaphysicks  with 
Religion,  is  however  the  more  especial 
bearing  of  the  book  before  11s ;  and 
that  a  more  empirical  quack  never 
meddled  with  medicine,  than  this  im¬ 
postor  with  religion,  is  self-evident. 
Phvsicks  are  a  real  science,  but  Meta- 
physicks  are  the  mere  construction  put 
upon  physical  subjects  by  a  particular 
person.  In  short,  it  seems,  that  our 
incapability  of  comprehending  the 
laws  of  our  Being,  was  one  instigating 
cause  of  Revelation  ;  and  he  who  sets 
up  to  prove  it  unfounded,  takes  upon 
himself  to  determine  the  possible  ac¬ 
tions  of  God,  and  in  the  words  of  our 
author  (p.  2(3 1),  “  to  build  up  another 
Babel  to  storm  the  heavens. ’’ 

Before  we  proceed  to  that  part  of 
the  work  from  which  we  shall  extract, 
we  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
jargon  of  Kant  being  made  “  part  and 
parcel”  of  sound  philosophy,  because 
we  believe  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  nomenclature  of  sesquipcdalia 
verba ,  founded  upon  a  mere  truism , 
viz.  that  we  cannot  think  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  modes  and  forms  which 
Nature  has  prescribed  ;  i.  e.  we  can¬ 
not  walk,  but  upon  our  legs,  nor  see, 
but  with  our  eyes. 

The  basis  of  the  Kantian  system  is 
this  : 

<c  The  mind  only  perceives  and  thinks 
upon  the  objects  that  are  without,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  law,  or  rather  certain  laws, 
existing  within  itself;  and  which  laws  may 
or  may  not  be,  as  far  as  human  nature  has 
the  power  of  judging,  wholly  independent 
of  the  objects  themselves.”  P.  181. 

The  inferences  deducible  from  this 
truism,  are  however  very  important. 
They  inform  us  that  we  are  able  to 
understand  nothing  except  so  far  as 
concerns  ourselves  ;  and,  of  course, 
cannot  see  the  real  intention  of  nature 
in  created  objects,  further  than  that 
limited  boundary. 

We  think  our  Author  peculiarly  fe¬ 
licitous  in  his  illustrations  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “  animal  or  mortal  life,”  and 
the  “  thinking  power,”  as  in  themselves 
separate  and  distinct.  P.  127- 

“  Life  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
clearly  apart  from  the  thinking  power  :  the 
same  sort  of  life,  too,  is  seen  to  exist  in 


several  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  in  those, 
for  instance,  which  are  void  of  sensation,  as 
the  sinews,  nails,  &c. ;  these  have  the  tone 
of  life,  for  they  have  a  power  of  resisting 
certain  chemical  agencies,  while  so  living, 
which  ceases  when  vitality  is  removed.” 

P.  127. 

The  foetus  in  utcro ,  which  is  animat¬ 
ed,  but  does  not  think,  is  another 
happy  illustration,  used  by  our  author. 
He  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  strong 
fortress  of  the  materialists,  viz.  that 
the  powers  of  mind  cease  to  exist  upon 
the  decease  of  the  animal  frame,  by 
showing  that  the  said  fortress  is  a  mere 

house  of  cards: 

• 

“  The  thinking  power,  it  is  true,  seems 
never  to  take  its  residence  in  any  body,  ex¬ 
cept  while  it  is  in  that  state  which  is  fitted 
for  its  agency.  But  this  is  all  which  can 
be  said ;  aud  though  our  breath  is  thus 
connected  with  this  thinking  power,  yet 
thinking  is  not  breathing ;  a  man  can  hold 
his  breath  at  will,  but  cannot  stop  his  power 
of  thinking — his  consciousness  of  existence  „  . 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  even  for  an  instant, 
by  any  exertion  of  his  will.”  P.  130. 

The  physical  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
both  animation  and  the  thinking  prin¬ 
ciple  are  divine  elementary  properties, 
which,  as  being  divine,  are  indestruc¬ 
tible  by  man,  for  though  we  may  de¬ 
stroy  instruments  of  sound,  we  cannot 
destroy  sound  itself,  nor  any  one  known 
law  of  nature. 

Some  positions  of  our  Author,  we 
feel  inclined  to  doubt,  viz.  that  no 
similarity  is  observable  between  the 
external  object  creating  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  and  the  internal  impres¬ 
sion  itself  (p.  136).  From  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  optics,  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  this  remark  is  not  just  with 
regard  to  visible  subjects;  and  it  has 
beeij  mooted  whether  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  abstract  idea  of  an  object, 
without  the  intrusion  of  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  dispute  however  is  of 
no  moment,  for  the  well-known  in¬ 
stance  of  a  shadow  proves  that  there 
may  be,  notwithstanding  the  Hyberni- 
cism,  existence  without  actual  being. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Hibbert’s  admirable 
work  upon  apparitions,  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  and  exercise  of  the  thinking 
principle  are  only  affected  by  organs, 
not  the  principle  itself,  which  seems 
to  be  unassailable. 

Mr.  James  is  a  strong  and  wrell- in¬ 
formed  writer;  and  his  work  does  him 
much  credit. 


120.  Characters 
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120,  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe’a  Parish 

Register,  with  other  Tales.  By  Alexander 

Balfour,  Author  of  “  Contemplation,”  S{c. 

12 mo.  pp.  277 . 

METAPHYSICS  are  the  bane  of 
poetry;  and  It  is  astonishing  that  nu¬ 
merous  as  are  the  writers  of  it,  none 
of  them  seem  to  know  the  cause  of 
their  failure.  Poetry,  however,  is  as 
intimately  connected  with  imagination, 
as  music  is  with  sound,  and  expresses 
itself  by  figurative  representation,  like 
the  Orientals  and  nations  in  infancy, 
where  abstract  ideas  are  not  yet  formed 
into  science;  and  all  this  is  reasonable, 
for  poetry  is  only  the  painting  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  emotion, 
as  they  exist  in  Nature  ;  in  short, 
poetry  is  the  picturesque  of  language. 
It  must  have  effect,  or  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  Half  the  poetry  which  is 
written,  is  however  nothing  more  than 
naked  dreary  common. 

Mr.  Balfour,  though  upon  the  whole 
so  gloomy  as  almost  to  invite  misan- 
thropism,  avoids  metaphysical  prosing, 
and  gives  us  only  natural  sentiment 
properly  expressed  by  sensible  images, 
and  of  course  we  sympathize  with  him. 
Speaking  of  the  pregnant  wife  of  a 
Sailor  killed  in  battle,  which  unfor¬ 
tunate  female  upon  receiving  the  news 
of  his  death,  died  with  the  shock  after 
bringing  forth  a  posthumous  son,  Mr. 
Balfour  says, 

tc  By  stranger’s  hands  his  mother's  shroud 
was  drest ;  [rest — 

And  strangers  bare  her  to  her  house  of 
Untimely  nipt,  in  youth  and  beauty’s  bloom. 
No  tear  of  sorrow  trickling  on  her  tomb; 

No  dimpling  smile  suffus’d  the  cheek  of  joy, 
No  bosom  glow’d  and  bless’d  the  orphan 
boy ; 

No  father’s  love  for  him  this  sprinkling 
sought,  [brought  ; 

By  strangers  to  this  hallow’d  fountain 
No  mother  near,  the  sacred  vows  to  share, 
Her  heart  responding  to  the  pastor’s  prayer, 
The  child  more  helpless  than  the  creeping 
worm, 

Is  left  alone  to  meet  life’s  blighting  storm.” 

P.  10. 

Favourable  as  is  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  style  of  writing  poetry,  we 
really  do  not  like  the  subjects.  They 
are  often  disgusting  in  se — Chandler’s 
shops  (p.  l.r>8)  —  Old  Maids  having 
bastards  by  beardless  boys  (p.  122), 
&c.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Abbe  du 
Bos,  that  nothing  revolting  should  be  a 
part  of  poetry.  A  man  cannot  exhibit 
a  bloody  head,  just  cut  off,  in  a 
Tragedy. 

rtik 


121.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  lion.  S>r  Charles 

Long,  on  the  Improvements  proposed  and 

now  carrying  on  in  (he  Western  Part  of 

London,  8 vo,  pp.  37 1 

THE  great  increase  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis  and  the  Watering-places  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  enormous  enlargement 
of  monied  capital  and  income,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  territorial  revenue.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fundholders,  mortgagees,  an¬ 
nuitants,  pensioners,  merchants,  &c. 
&c.  and  hosts  of  tradesmen,  to  supply 
their  wants,  buy  or  occupy  houses  in 
town,  and  from  August  to  November, 
migrate  to  the  watering-  places,  or 
make  tours.  The  country  gentlemen, 
with  some  exceptions,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  given  up  town -houses, 
and  only  reside  in  London  for  a  very 
few  weeks  at  hotels,  or  in  furnished 
dwellings.  The  late  long  war,  and 
the  national  debt,  in  short,  appear  to 
ns  to  have  been  the  main  agents  of 
thus  extra-peopling  the  places  in  ques¬ 
tion,  because  the  said  war  and  debt 
have  created  thirty  millions  more  an¬ 
nual  income,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  spent  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 

With  new  buildings  improvement 
ought  of  course  to  be  connected  ;  and, 
as  to  the  best  plan  of  a  crowded  city, 
we  have  a  capital  model  in  Bath.  But 
in  that  place  did  not  exist  the  grand 
impediments  which  prevail  in  Lon¬ 
don,  viz.  the  previous  destruction  of 
existing  property  at  enormous  ex¬ 
pence.  “  London,’’  as  ourauthor says, 
(p.  ()),  “  is  so  destitute  of  fine  buildings, 
ornamental  gates,  &c.  that,  from  its 
wide,  dusty,  ww-avenued  approaches, 
it  has  more  the  air  of  a  vast  overgrown 
town,  than  of  a  magnificent  city.”  In 
short,  it  is  plain,  that  we  discover 
none  of  the  fine  buildings  until  we 
advance  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  there  they  are  smothered. 

London,  in  fact,  has  no  outside 
front ;  and,  to  show  it  off,  the  proper 
places  for  its  magnificent  buildings 
would  be  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
both  sides,  the  habitations  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  streets  of  houses,  &c.  being 
thrown  back  in  the  North-side  of  the 
Strand.  The  shores  would  then  be 
lined  with  palaces,  and  have  the  same 
aspect,  as  it  has,  where  Somerset  and 
the  Custom-houses  now  embellish  it. 
That  this  would  be  the  grandest  pos¬ 
sible  improvement,  because  it  would 
include  the  river  and  bridges  in  the 
view,  is,  in  our  judgment,  undeniable. 
Wherefore  instead  of  moving  decora¬ 
tive 
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tive  buildings  to  the  Mews  (as  our 
author  proposes,  p.  26),  we  would 
place  them  on  a  line  with  the  Adel- 
phi,  fill  the  bank  between  Black- 
friars  and  the  Custom-house,  with 
Halls  of  the  City  Companies,  con¬ 
nect  wharfs  with  the  Thames  by 
arched  tunnels,  and  hide  the  yards 
behind  the  buildings  on  the  bank; 
make  subterraneous  railways  to  the 
Custom-house  ;  make  Thames-street  a 
Bond-street  for  city  beaux  ;  in  short, 
do  many  other  things,  perfectly  fea¬ 
sible  no  doubt,  for  what  is  not  so  to 
joint-stock  companies  ?  who,  how¬ 
ever,  we  sadly  fear,  must  go  to  the 
Devil  to  deal  with  him  for  the  means 
of  executing  their  projects;  at  all 
events  ultimately  to  stay  with  him, 
either  in  remuneration  of  his  aid,  or 
in  punishment  for  swindling. 

A  great  part  of  London  (say  the 
newspapers)  is  however  to  be  butch¬ 
ered  for  a  certainty,  and  to  be  cut  out 
into  handsome  joints,  not  steaks  and 
chop,  of  which  it  has  already  too 
many  in  the  form  of  streets,  courts, 
and  lanes.  We  beg  the  projectors  not 
to  forget  removal  of  the  markets  to 
recesses  behind  thoroughfares. 

An  improvement  of  facility,  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  author,  is  judicious, 
viz.  conversion  of  the  grass-plot  round 
the  canal  in  St.  James’s-park  into  an 
elegant  shrubbery  or  ornamented  park. 
P.  14. 

He  also  reprobates  four  palaces  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  a  mile,  enough  only  for 
a  single  one,  viz.  Carlton  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  Houses ,  St.  James’s  and  York- 
place.  In  point  of  fact,  Kensington 
alone  presented  sufficient  domain  for 
the  palace  of  the  Sovereign.  There  are 
space,  insulation,  wood  and  water, 
ready-made,  and  (we  believe)  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  a  fine  frontage,  as  a  finish 
of  Hyde-park,  without  sufficient  vici¬ 
nity  to  be  annoying. 

Two  great  evils,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  Strand  and  Thames-street  for 
thoroughfares,  ought  to  be  removed. 
Our  author  observes  (p.  20),  that  owing 
to  the  bend  of  the  river  being  convex 
on  the  Middlesex  side,  and  only  con¬ 
cave  on  the  other,  a  very  convenient 
road  to  the  City  might  be  made  on  the 
Surrey,  bank,  and  much  nearer,  because 
it  would  only  be  the  chord  of  the  arc, 
formed  by  the  river.  At  present  the 
Strand  and  Thames-street  are  barely 
wide  enough  for  the  shadows  of  the 
objects,  which  try  to  pass  them,  be¬ 
cause  shadows  may  yield  to  pressure, 


to  Sir  C.  Long, 

but  it  would  be  as  easy  to  squeeze  a 
shoal  of  herrings,  a  mile  long  and 
broad,  into  the  same  length  of  the 
Paddington  Canal,  as  to  make  the 
present  width  of  these  two  streets  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  passengers.  We  there¬ 
fore  think  (so  intolerable  are  the  nui¬ 
sances)  that  abatement  of  them,  even 
at  the  national  expence,  would  be  jus¬ 
tifiable. 

122.  Faustus  :  his  Life ,  Death ,  and  de¬ 
scent  into  Hell.  12 mo.  pp.  251.  Simp- 

kin  and  Co. 

THE  tale  of  the  supposed  league  of 
Faustus  with  the  Devil  has  given  rise 
to  many  a  romance,  and  has  been  seve¬ 
ral  times  dramatised,  and  received  with 
applause  on  our  own  boards ;  but  in 
every  case  the  original  tale  has  been  so 
perverted,  as  to  be  hardly  recognized. 

This  volume,  as  the  title  page  im¬ 
ports,  is  “  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man/’  but  who  wras  the  German  au¬ 
thor  we  are  not  informed  ;  though  we 
are  told  that  a  bad  French  translation 
was  published  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  original  German.  The  latter 
was  adorned  with  excellent  engravings, 
a  specimen  of  which,  illustrating  the 
account  of  the  Corporation  feast,  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  this  English  version, 
and  is  well  executed. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  “  Life.” 
The  ambitious  Faustus  imagining  that 
the  study  of  the  sciences  was  the  near¬ 
est  way  to  honour  and  reputation,  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  printing.  This  dis¬ 
covery  being  received  with  lukewarm¬ 
ness,  he  was  reduced  almost  to  beggary 
and  starvation.  To  avert  the  horrors  of 
such  a  situation,  he  travelled  from  May- 
ence  to  Frankfort  to  sell  one  of  his  La¬ 
tin  Bibles  to  the  magistracy.  At  this 
time  Mayence  was  greatly  agitated  in 
consequence  of  the  dreams  of  Father 
Gethart,  a  Dominican  Monk,  respect¬ 
ing  the  lovely  nun  Clara,  niece  of  the 
Archbishop.  Meeting  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  Frankfort,  Faustus  determined 
upon  entering  into  a  league  with  Sa¬ 
tan,  and,  according  to  custom,  drew 
the  horrid  circle.  On  this  day  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  gave  a  grand  route ,  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  are  finely  detailed.  The 
Prince’s  table  was  supplied  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  souls  of  “two  popes,  a 
conqueror ,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  and 
a  recently  canonized  saint 7  whilst  the 
“  mean  and  vulgar  herd”  were  fain 
to  content  themselves  with  the  com¬ 
mon  food,  lately  arrived  from  the 
French  and  German  armies.  After 

dinner. 
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dinner,  as  usual,  the  Chairman  makes 
a  speech,  and  informs  his  guests  of 
the  occasion  of  the  festival.  In  this 
Satanic  speech,  his  infernal  Majesty 
prophesied  that  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  would  create  sects,  and  by  raising 
the  heat  of  the  sectaries,  tend  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  few  more  souls  to  the  shades 
below.  From  this  specimen,  we  have 
no  very  high  opinion  of  this  royal  pro¬ 
phet’s  talents,  for  though  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  has  given  rise  to  nu¬ 
merous  sects,  it  has  been  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse.  Instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  cannibals  of  his  Satanic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  “  wide  domain,’’  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  man  from  falling  into  that  de¬ 
grading  ignorance  and  bigotry  which 
was  the  source  of  all  previous  evils. 

Having  sprung  out  of  the  circle,  and 
exclaimed  “  I  am  thy  Lord,”  Faustus 
resolved  to  fill  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and 
command  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 
The  senate  of  Frankfort  hearing  of  the 
splendid  visit  of  the  Devil  (who  they 
thought  “a  secret  envoy  of  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty”)  to  Faustus,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  purchasing  the  Bi¬ 
ble  of  Faustus,  previously  refused,  and 
invited  them  to  a  dinner  at  the  Mayor’s 
house.  It  was  now  Faustus’s  turn  to 
act  the  hero;  and  accordingly  to  make 
the  City  a  present  of  the  Bible  on  gall¬ 
ing  conditions.  Sec  p.  57. 

At  page  59  the  Devil  (Leviathan) 
owns  that  he  had  never  seen  the  ugly 
people  of  Frankfort  equalled,  except, 
by  “  the  inhabitants  of  an  English 
town,  when  dressed  in  their  Sunday’s 
best;  envy,  malice,  curiosity,  and  ava¬ 
rice,  said  he,  are  here  and  there  the 
sole  springs  of  action,  and  both  places 
are  governed  by  a  pitilul  mercantile 
spirit,  which  prevents  them  from  being 
grandly  wicked  or  nobly  virtuous.” 
We  suspect  that  these  invidious  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  good  people  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  are  the  unnecessary  interpola¬ 
tions  of  the  translator,  os  his  preface  is 
dated  at  Norwich  ; — but  we  trust  not. 

Having  previous  to  the  feast  seduced 
the  Mayoress,  upon  promise  of  a  title 
to  her  husband  ;  a  very  ludicrous  farce, 
acted  by  way  of  revenge,  was  planned 
by  Leviathan  at  the  instigation  of 
Faustus.  The  frontispiece  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  this  “Corpora¬ 
tion  Feast.”  After  this  adventure  they 
journey  to  Mayence,  and  the  Devil 
contrives  that  Faustus  should  seduce 
the  lovely  Clara  previously  mentioned. 
The  Devil  then  led  Faustus  through 
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a  series  of  adventures,  at  different 
places,  of  the  most  disgusting  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  latter  sometimes  acting  the 
hero,  murderer,  and  seducer.  There 
is  scarcely  a  crime  in  the  whole  calen¬ 
dar  not  mentioned  in  these  volumes, 
either  as  committed  by  faustus,  or  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  At 
France  he  was  present  at  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  the 
barbarous  and  cruel  execution  of  the 
rich  Due  de  Nemours.  Of  the  latter 
event  we  have  the  following  pathetic 
account. 

“  The  tyrannic  King  had  given  orders 
that  the  Duke’s  children  should  be  placed 
under  the  scaffold,  so  that  the  blood  of 
their  father  might  drop  through  the  hoards 
upon  their  white  robes,  i  he  crie9  which 
the  wretched  parent  uttered  at  the  moment 
his  darlings  were  torn  from  him,  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  around.  Tris¬ 
tan  alone,  who  was  the  executioner,  and 
the  King’s  most  intimate  friend,  looked  on 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  felt  the  sharpness 
of  the  axe.  Faustus  imagined  that  the 
groans  of  the  unhappy  parent  woukl  ex¬ 
cite  heaven  to  avenge  outraged  humanity. 
He  lifted  up  his  tearful  eyes  towards  the 
bright  blue  sky,  which  seemed  to  smile 
upon  the  horrid  scene.  For  a  moment  he 
felt  himself  strongly  tempted  to  command 
the  Devil  to  rescue  the  Duke  from  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  but  his  troubled  and 
agitated  mind  was  incapable  of  coming  to 
any  resolution.  The  Duke  fell  upon  Bis 
knees,  he  heard  the  shrieks  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  his  children,  who  were  beneath  the 
scaffold  ;  his  own  infamous  death  no  longer 
occupied  his  nund ;  he  felt,  for  the  last 
time,  and  felt  only,  for  these  uufortunates ; 
big  tears  hung  in  his  eyes — his  lips  trem¬ 
bled— the  executioner  gave  the  fatal  blow — 
and  the  boiling  blood  of  the  father  trickled 
down  upon  the  trembling  children.  Bath¬ 
ed  with  paternal  gore,  they  were  then  led 
upon  the  scaffold.  They  were  shown  the 
livid  headless  trunk,  were  made  to  kiss  it, 
and  then  reconducted  to  their  prison,  where 
they  were  chained  up  against  the  damp 
wall,  so  that  whenever  they  took  rep'ose 
the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies  rested  on 
the  galling  fetters.  'To  increase  their  mi¬ 
sery,  their  teeth  were  torn  out  from  time 
to  time.” 

In  the  “cursed  isle’’  of  England 
they  saw  crimes  committed  with  so 
much  coldness  and  impunity,  that 
they  quitted  it  with  hatred  and  dis¬ 
gust.  The  character  of  “  these  gloomy 
islanders”  is  spiritedly  drawn  by  the 
Devil  in  the  blackest  colours,  but  with 
very  erroneous  ideas  of  our  greatness. 
After  seeing  that  almost  all  the 

Courts 
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Courts  of  Europe  resembled  each  other 
in  wickedness  and  crime,  they  journey 
to  Rome,  where  the  scenes,  acted  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  him  who  claims 
infallibility,  are  of  the  most  depraved 
class.  The  object  of  Leviathan  here 
was  to  exhibit  the  clergy  to  Faustus 
as  the  most  depraved,  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  in  rank  being  the  most  wicked. 
The  Pope  is  made  to  commit  crimes 
which,  besides  our  want  ot  room,  we 
will  not  outrage  decency  to  mention. 

After  this  they  again  visit  Mayence, 
where  Leviathan,  after  harrowing  up 
the  soul  of  Faustus  by  a  recital  of  his 
crimes  and  their  consequences,  strew¬ 
ed  the  bloody  members  of  Faustus 
about  the  field  with  fury  and  disgust, 
and  plunged  with  the  soul  into  the 
depths  of  hell,  where  his  conduct  is 
still  more  bold,  and  where  he  receives 
the  severest  torture. 

We  cannot  but  regret  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  as  being  likely  to 
lead  the  minds  of  youth  into  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  crime;  for  every  vice  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  easy  and  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  It  carries  its  antidote,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  Devil’s  sermon  at  the  end, 
and  in  the  Translator’s  preface  ;  hut 
these  things  youth  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  as  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

The  tale  itself  is  vigorous  in  con¬ 
ception,  rich  in  invention,  and  glow- 
ing  in  description  ;  the  characters  are 
well  sustained  in  every  page  ;  and  tile 
gradual  advancement  of  Faustus  to 
the  gloomy  heights  of  despair  well  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  work  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  translator  for  the  spirited  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  executed. 


123.  Davy  on  Divinity. 

( Continued  from  p.  443  ■) 

WE  cannot  more  properly  resume 
Mr.  Davy’s  Discourses  on  this  most 
important  subject,  than  by  using  his 
own  narrative: 

“  The  Editor  might  advert  here  to  his 
funner  labours*,  and  to  the  means  by  which 
lie  effected  them ;  particularly  to  the  late 
Specimen  of  this  Work,  in  One  Volume, 
printed  by  himself.  But  being  now  too  far 
advanced  in  the  Decline  of  Life  to  undertake 


*  Alluding  to  bis  “  System  of  Divinity,” 
printed  by  himself  in  1  7.95,  &c. ;  26‘  volumes, 
14  copies  only, —  (see  p.  441’.) — It  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  University  Libraries  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge, — in  the  New  Insti¬ 
tution,  London, — in  the  Library  of  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Exeter,  ike. 
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the  manual  labour  of  the  Press,  and  at  no 
time  able  to  multiply  copies  sufficient  for 
public  service  (taking  off  but  one  page  at  a 
time),  he  now  declines  all  attempts  in 
that  way  :  and  (sacrificing,  in  this  expence, 
the  reserved  provision  for  his  latter  days), 
he  now  presents  to  the  public  (in  every  way 
unsupported,  after  every  solicitation  for  as¬ 
sistance),  an  improved  copy  of  his  last 
Volume  ;  the  whole  extent  of  his  former 
labours  being  too  extensive  (in  his  inferior 
state)  to  produce,  upon  his  own  strength 
only. 

“  The  following  subjects,  being  exten¬ 
sively  applied,  are,  therefore,  divided  into 
Parts  or  Sections,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Reader  may  not  be  wearied  ; — and  also,  that 
he  may  pause  to  consider  one  argument  be¬ 
fore  he  proceeds  to  another. 

“  The  Work  itself,  and  the  success  of  it, 
is  humbly  submitted  to  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all  things.” 

We  do  not  find  that  the  volumes 
have  as  yet  been  ever  offered  for  sale ; 
but  the  worthy  and  intelligent  author 
has  gratuitously  distributed  more  than 
1  (iO  copies  of  the  work,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  separate  introduction  : 

“To  the  KING — To  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Arch-Bishops  and  Bishops  of  Eng¬ 
land — To  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  our 
Universities — To  the  Professors  of  Divinity 
in  each,  and  other  distinguished  Personages 
in  the  Kingdom,  this  Copy  is  humbly  in¬ 
scribed.” 

There  is  given  a  List  of  “  the  dis^ 
t'nguished  persons  to  whom  a  Copy  is 
sent,”  with  the  following  Circular 
Letter : 

“  Be  pleased  to  accept  (as  tendered  with 
due  deference)  the  accompanying  Volumes  ; 
containing  the  select  proofs,  from  our  best 
Divines,  on  the  subjects  therein  specified  :• — 
The  Contents  u  ill  shew  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  Index  will  render  it  of  general 
and  easy  application. 

“  Five  Hundred,  only,  of  the  inclosed 
are  printed,  to  the  extent  of  the  Editor’s 
ability; — who,  being  now  advanced  beyond 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  not  expecting 
(in  his  inferior  state)  to  see  the  full  dis¬ 
persion  of  it,  ?m-supported,  by  the  tedious 
process  of  a  formal  sale,  thus  humbly  pre¬ 
sents  it. 

“  The  seasonableness,  the  necessity,  and 
advantage  of  this  work  is  truly  manifest ; 
for,  though  the  Being  of  God  is  self-evi¬ 
dent,  and  we  have  many  well-founded  tracts, 
and  excellent  scattered  proofs,  with  contro¬ 
versial  defence,  on  the  subjects  of  Christ’s 
Divinity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Sacred 
Trinity  ;  yet,  we  have  no  collected,  consoli¬ 
dated  body  of  arguments  on  these  high 
points  :  and  the  Index  (in  order  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  them)  must  be  truly  profitable- 
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“  No  expence  hath  been  spared,  in  its 
production,  trt  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
publick  ;  and  if  its  intrinsic  merit  should  be 
considered  worthy  of  encouragement,  the 
Editor  must  leave  it  to  the  puhlick,  and  to 
the  addressed  in  particular,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  its  more  extensive  circulation: 
and  himself  would  consider  the  remainder  of 
his  days  happily  employed  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  it,  should  his  life  and  faculties  be 
prolonged  for  the  purpose. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
Servant,  W.  DAVY. 

Lustleigh,  Moretonhampstead, 
near  Exeter ,  Devon." 

“  N.  B.  The  Editor,  desirous  of  dispersing 
his  work  into  the  hands  of  the  most  judi¬ 
cious,  hath,  in  the  foregoing  List,  directed 
it  according  to  the  best  advice  of  his  friends. 
And  if  any  one,  not  included  therein,  should 
be  desirous  of  a  Copy  for  himself  or  friend, 
it  will  be  regularly  sent,  upon  due  intima¬ 
tion.” 

A  Preface  of  13  pages  forms  a  “  Pre¬ 
lude  or  Introduction  to  the  several 
Subjects  which  are  comprised  in  four 
divisions,  each  called  a  “  Sermon/’ 
but  containing  numerous  “  Parts/’  or 
Subdi\  isions  : 

t(  I.  On  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God. 

“  II.  On  tbe  Divinity  of  Christ. 

“  III.  On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

“  IV.  On  the  Sacred  Trinity.” 

Here  we  take  leave  of  this  pious  and 
industrious  Octogenarian  ;  heartily 
hoping  that  the  short  remnant  of  his 
days  may  be  cheered  by  the  applause 
and  the  bounty  of  the  good  and  the 
affluent. 

124.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature, 
Measures,  and  Causes  oj  Value  ;  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  H  ritings  of  Mr.  Ricardo 
and  his  Followers.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Opinions,”  tfc.  life.  Post  8 vo.  pp. 
255. 

WE  were  conversing  over  wine 
after  dinner  twenty  years  ago,  with  a 
commercial  man  of  note,  and  quoting 
Adam  Smith  with  warmth  of  feeling, 
when  our  Host  observed  (as  we  then 
thought  illiberally),  that  if  we  wanted 
sound  information  on  the  subject,  we 
must  go  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  We 
are  now,  however,  of  opinion,  that  our 
Host  was  in  the  main,  right;  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  science 
whatever,  in  things,  as  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  ;  that  the  whole  reality  is  merely 
an  affair  of  demand  and  supply,  as  ob- 
irua  os  snoilBiitiv  njiw  V  * 


taining  in  civilized  nations;  and  that 
there  are  no  stable  principles,  or  can 
be  any,  on  the  subject,  further  than 
these,  that  when  the  buyers  exceed 
the  sellers,  things  rise  in  value;  and 
that  when  the  latter  exceed  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  become  cheaper;  and  that, 
the  phenomena,  which  political  eco¬ 
nomists  convert  into  laws  of  science, 
are  no  more  than  shifting  circum¬ 
stances,  growing  out  of  the  operation 
of  demand  and  supply. 

Prices  of  corn,  which  shall  never 
fluctuate — equality  of  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply,  so  that  there  shall  he  always  a 
profit,  and  never  a  glut — self-acting  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  prices  of  labour  and 
prdvisions,  which  shall  not  encroach 
upon  the  profits  of  capital — the  ex¬ 
change  always  in  favour  of  ourselves — 
these  are  excellent  well-intentioned 
theorems,  hut  which  are  ever  and  anon 
tossed  in  a  blanket  with  great  scorn, 
by  lawless  circumstances,  that  no  power 
of  Political  Economy  can  reach. 

For  our  parts,  we  think  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  principle  and  operation  of 
demand  and  supply  might  produce 
great  business  good  ;  but  that  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,  as  now  professed,  is  em¬ 
pirical,  and  will  never  effect  any  prac¬ 
tical  utility  whatever;  for  more  than 
two  thirds  of  it  consists  of  jargon, 
which  envelopes  the  subject  in  smoke 
of  scholastic  quibbles  (like  the  French 
dissections  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
Chambaud  and  his  adnouns)  about 
things  intuitively  comprehended,  such 
as  rent,  profits,  capital,  £Vc.  ;  which 
discussions  for  all  practical  purposes 
are  as  useless,  as  experiments  on  the 
decomposition  of  water  are  to  a  man 
who  merely  wants  to  know  its  quan¬ 
tum  of  power  in  driving  one,  two,  or 
more  water-wheels. 

We  know  that  we  are  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground  ;  and  that  we  may 
be  attacked  with  a  heavy  fire  of  Alge¬ 
braic  and  Mathematical  A’s,  B’s,  and 
C’s,  with  “  if  one  shoe  costs  in  labour 
one  stocking,  then  two  shoes  will  buy 
two  stockings,”  and  so  forth.  But  we 
are  of  the  Bacon  school  of  philosophiz¬ 
ing;  we  know  that  the  country  went 
on  in  a  thriving  way  before  Adam 
Smith  was  born  ;  that  the  course  of 
business  is  not  affected  in  any  form  by 
his  work,  and  that,  certain  evident 
points  excepted.  Political  Economy  is 
Aristotelian,  unsupported  by  experi¬ 
ment,  and  a  mere  philosophical  ro¬ 
mance,  because  business  neither  is  nor 
•  *  can 
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can  be  conducted  upon  its  pretended 
principles.  Every  body  knows  the 
lines  of  Hud i bras, 

“  For  what’s  the  worth  of  any  thing, 

But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring.” 

And  every  body  must  also  know, 
that  when  Adam  Smith  calls  value 
“  the  power  of  purchasing  other  ob¬ 
jects,”  he  only  says  the  same  thing  as 
JButler  has,  m2. at  has  money’s  worth, 
which  is  a  truism.  But  the  same 
Adam,  that  Adam  th e  first  man,  whose 
Paradise  was  Political  Economy,  also 
says,  that  a  “  commodity,  which  is  in 
itself  continually  varying  in  its  own 
value,  can  never  be  an  accurate  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  value  of  other  commodities;” 
to  which  our  author,  p.  177,  adds  the 
following,  viz.  “  that  a  measure  of 
value,  which  cannot  be  practically  ap¬ 
plied,  is  worthless.” 

The  Author  before  us  is  a  good  shot, 
and  much  havock  has  he  made  among 
the  best  game  in  the  preserves  of  Mr. 
Ricardo  and  others.  To  drop  figure, 
he  is  an  excellent  logician,  and  his 
style  for  its  precision  and  clearness  is 
exceedingly  good.  He  shows  with  re¬ 
lation  to  value,  that  every  thing  prac¬ 
ticable  appears  to  be  simply  and  sub¬ 
stantially  this  alone. 

<i  If  I  know  the  value  of  A.  in  relation  to 
B.  and  the  value  of  B.  in  relation  to  C.  1 
can  tell  the  value  of  A.  and  C.  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  consequently  their  compa¬ 
rative  power  in  purchasing  all  other  com¬ 
modities.”  P.  96. 

Still,  value  is  in  every  way  uncertain, 
and  utterly  dependent  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  For  instance.  Pottery  is  very 
marketable  at  Surinam.  In  exporting 
it,  vve  must  add  to  the  prime  cost 
the  interest  of  that  cost,  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  freight,  chance  of  breakage, 
insurance,  custom  duties,  &c.  ;  thus 
we  give  it  an  artificial  value.  When 
it  is  broughtinto  market,  the  purchasers 
have  no  money,  and  the  Pottery  is 
bartered  for  Rum.  A  second  calcula¬ 
tion  is  then  made  of  the  sale-price  of 
Rum  in  England,  freightage,  leakage, 
custom  duties,  &c.  as  before.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  mercantile  business 
is  conducted,  and  value  is  then  a  mere 
result  of  calculation. 

Rut  things  may  have  a  stationary 
value.  Mr.  Smyth  (Berkeley  MSS.  p. 
99)  says,  that  iu  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
eggs  were  twenty  for  a  penny,  which 
neither  rose  nor  fell  for  l60  years,  i.  e. 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Now 
we  find  from  the  Lex  Mercatorum  of 


Malynes,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  an  ounce  Troy  of  silver  was 
divided  into  twenty  pieces  at  the  same 
time  called  pence ;  and  so  an  ounce  of 
silver  was  at  that  time  worth  no  more 
than  20 d.  or  Is.  8 cl.  which  continued 
at  the  same  value  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  (See  Wingate’s  Arith- 
metick,  p.  8,  ed.  1720.)  Eggs,  there¬ 
fore,  during  these  l(i0  years,  became  a 
a  standard  of  value,  because  by  com- 
paringthe  money  prices  of  other  articles 
with  the  quantity  of  eggs,  which  such 
money-prices  would  purchase,  and  then 
valuing  the  eggs  by  twenty  for  a  penny, 
he  gets  at  the  precise  worth  of  those 
other  articles. 

In  the  same  manner,  at  present,  if 
we  can  find  out  two  articles  even  ex¬ 
changeable  for  each  other,  in  the  same 
ratio,  we  then,  in  our  opinion,  have 
got  weights  and  scales  by  which  we 
may  ascertain  (if  we  may  so  say)  the 
specifick  gravity  of  value, — a  Philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone  forsooth,  for  which  the 
Political  Economists  so  labour  in  their 
Alchemical  studies. 


125.  Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Hero¬ 
dotus. 

126.  Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Thucy¬ 
dides.  8  vo.  Vincent,  Oxford. 

IF  we  were  desired  to  mention  a 
series  of  works  calculated  to  assist  the 
student  in  his  progress,  we  should  refer 
him  to  some  publications  which  have 
lately  appeared  at  Oxford. 

Of  these,  the  two  Atlases  before  us 
are  not  the  least  useful.  They  contain 
not  only  the  general  maps  necessary 
for  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  but 
also  plans  and  sections  illustrative  of 
particular  passages  in  the  Authors 
above-mentioned.  To  tell  the  inquirer 
that  he  will  here  find  maps  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Archipelago,  will  not 
induce  him  to  desert  D’Anville,  Ren- 
nell,  or  Barbie  du  Bocage  :  but  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  Scythia,  with  the  track 
of  Darius,  the  Herodotean  world,  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes,  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  Sa- 
lamis,  Platoea,  Central  Asia  according 
to  the  Satrapies,  Libya  with  its  physi¬ 
cal  geography  specified,  Thrace  (in¬ 
cluding  Macedonia  and  Epirus),  Sicily 
(with  notices  of  the  founders  of  the 
separate  cities),  Sybota,  Stratos,  Olpae, 
Pallene  (with  the  siege  of  Polida), 
Am  phi  polls,  Pylus  and  Sphacteria,  the 
battles  in  the  Cresssean  Guiph,  the 
siege  of  Plataea,  with  variations  to  suit 
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its  progress,  Syracuse,  Acarnania  and 
Etolia,  with  a  Chronological  table  of 
the  period  between  Herodotus  and  the 
Peloponnesian  war, —  to  inform  him  of 
this  is  to  tell  him,  that  these  choro- 
graphical  treasures,  long  locked  up  in 
expensive  publications,  are  now  given 
to  the  world.  Gail  and  Rcnnell  are 
the  principal  authorities,  and  the  en¬ 
graver  has  executed  his  task  with  abi¬ 
lity.  The  size  is  folding  quarto,  which 
in  fact  occupies  only  the  space  of  an 
octavo. 

127.  Skelton’s  Engraved,  Illustrations  of 
Oxford. 

{Continued from  vol.  xciv.  part  ii.  p.  266.) 

IT  is  a  maxim  with  some  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  purchase  only  the  first 
number  of  periodical  works,  and  they 
insist  that  by  so  doing  they  have  the 
best  specimens  of  each.  However 
they  may  be  borne  out  in  some  cases, 
(for  we  confess  the  idea  is  not  altogether 
groundless),  most  assuredly  had  they 
selected  the  first,  good  as  it  is,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  cream  of  this  publication, 
they  would  have  found  themselves  the 
dupes  of  a  theory,  false  when  undiscri¬ 
minating.  Mr.  Skelton  has  not  only 
kept  his  faith  with  the  publick  (and  as 
times  go  this  is  no  little  merit),  but  has 
treated  it  with  liberality.  Half  the 
volume  is  now  before  us,  and  in  its 
progress  we  have  observed  with  great 
gratification  an  improvement  in  each 
successive  number.  The  result  of  such 
conduct  is  a  high  reputation,  and  is  in 
itself  an  earnest  of  like  continuance. 

The  six  numbers  published  contain, 
Frontispiece  composed  of  various  inte¬ 
resting  architectural  details — Wroxton 
Abbey,  a  curious  specimen  of  an  old 
English  mansion  —  Stanton  Harcourt 
Church,  and  the  interesting  buildings 
in  its  vicinity — The  Spencer  aile  in 
Yarnton  Church,  managed  with  much 
skill  and  taste — The  Sepulchral  Edigies 
in  splendid  attire,  of  the  Wilcotes  in 
Northleigh  Church — The  antient  en¬ 
trance  to  Shirhurn  Castle — The  details 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  Church — The 
West  end  of  Bloxham  Church,  with 
its  beautiful  spire,  and  the  passing 
clouds  behind,  touched  in  a  masterly 
manner  —  East  end  of  Dorchester 
Church,  the  point  from  which  it  is 
drawn  so  happily  chosen,  as,  if  adopted, 
might  become  in  our  opinion  very  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  scene  for  the  theatre — Shir- 
burn  Castle,  a  pleasing  view — N.  E. 
view  of  Adderbury  Church — West 


entrance  to  I ffey  Church,  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  plate — Interior  of  Ewdme 
Church,  showing  the  font,  with  its 
immense  cover  of  elegant  tabernacle 
work — Roman  entrench  men  t  near  Dor¬ 
chester — S.  E.  view  of  Dorchester 
Church — The  Chaucer  and  SuffolkMo- 
numents  in  EweImeChurch,a  splendid 
display  of  architectural  ornament — • 
West  entrance  to  ^loxhatn  Church. 
This  chaste  specimen  of  the  pointed 
style  of  Edward  I.  is  a  door-way  forc¬ 
ed  of  three  receding  arches  struck  from 
the  same  centres,  the  uttermost  sup¬ 
porting  canopies  in  gradation  so  as  to 
contain  the  twelve  Apostles  ;  and  over 
the  apex  a  larger  one,  within  which  is 
seated  the  Saviour,  about  to  judge  the 
world.  An  Angel  on  either  side  suj>- 
iorls  the  emblems  of  his  passion,  one 
laving  the  cross,  the  other  the  spear 
and  crown  of  thorns.  On  his  right  are 
the  just  arising  from  their  tombs,  the 
lids  of  which,  we  may  remark,  are 
wider  at  the  head  than  the  feet,  and 
marked  longitudinally  with  the  cross; 
and  on  his  left  the  wicked  falling  into 
the  infernal  regions,  represented  by  the 
immense  jaws  of  an  imaginary  monster. 
— Ifley  Church,  from  the  East  a  cu¬ 
rious  architectural  example — The  for¬ 
mer  Church  of  Banbury — The  Market¬ 
place  of  Watlington,  a  most  elaborate 
plate — Four  canopied  Stalls  in  Dor¬ 
chester  Church,  apparently  of  the  time 
ol  Edward  II.  These  contain  six 
specimens  of  sculpture,  which  Mr. 
Skelton  has  most  justly  “  presumed’* 
have  been  “  wrong  described  by  War- 
ton/’  who  conceived  that  they  alluded 
to  the  History  of  Birinus,  whereas  they 
are  events  in  the  New  Testament — 
Chapel  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  Mansion, 
in  Thame  Park,  an  elegant  picture — 
The  Belfry  of  Burford  Church.  This 
is  extremely  well  engraved,  the  valuable 
lights  most  effectively  preserved.  It  is 
moreover  a  very  curious  and  highly  in¬ 
structive  .specimen  of  interior  decora¬ 
tive  architecture,  of  what  is  termed  the 
Norman  style. 

Besides  these  superb  engravings,  are 
the  following  vignettes:  South  door  of 
Great  Tew  Church — Steeple  Barton 
Manor-house — Demolished  Church  of 
Bladon — Paten  in  Cassington  Church 
—  West  end  of  Cogges  Church* — Map 
of  the  Roman  remains  in  Stonesfield 
and  its  vicinity — Plan  of  the  Roman 
villa  discovered  at  Northleigh — Section 
of  the  pavement  of  ditto,  and  its  sub¬ 
strata — Stone  pulpit  in  Combe  Church 
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— Rectorial  Farm-house  and  Church 
of  Deddington — Architectural  details, 
collected  in  the  Garden  of  the  Vica¬ 
rage  atEnsham — The  Church  of  Ship- 
ton  upon  Cherwell — AntientChimney- 
top  on  the  Manor-house  at  Old  Wood¬ 
stock — Part  of  a  Monument  in  Stanton 
Harcourt  Church — The  Church  of 
Clifton  near  Dorchester — Barn  on  the 
site  of  Dorchester  Priory — South  porch 
and  beautiful  buttress  of  Dorchester 
Church — West  door  of  the  North  aile 
in  ditto — Exterior  view  of  the  Jesse 
window  in  ditto — Font  in  Chalgrove 
Church — Quadrangle  of  the  Hospital 
at  Ewelme  —  Free-school  at  ditto  — 
Porch  and  Tower  of  the  Church  of 
ditto — Font  in  Warborough  Church — 
and  a  very  curious  capital  of  a  column 
in  Bloxham  Church. 

In  the  descriptive  part,  Mr.  Skelton 
seems  to  be  w'holly  unassisted  ;  yet 
such  has  been  his  indefatigable  research, 
that  he  has  actually  presented  us  with 
a  vast  deal  of  novel  information  re¬ 
specting  this  unaccountably  neglected 
county.  It  contains  fourteen  Hundreds, 
and  of  these  we  have  Wootton,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Ewelme,  and  part  of  Blox¬ 
ham,  of  each  of  the  parishes  of  which 
he  has  contrived  to  say  something. 
He  has  sedulously  consulted  Wood’s 
MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
without  being  blindly  governed  by  his 
assertions,  and  agreeably  surprizes  us 
with  interesting  biographical  notices 
from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  bronze  Paten  in  Cassington 
Church  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  Flem¬ 
ish  manufacture,  being  aware  of  the 
existence  of  others  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  the  same  date,  though  the 
subjects  be  different. 

The  British  word  Cwm  should  not 
be  written  with  two  ms. 

The  authorities  from  the  register  of 
Deddington  Church,  of  marriages  so¬ 
lemnized  by  Magistrates  during  the 
Usurpation,  are  curious  illustrations  of 
the  feelings  of  that  time. 

Several  portraits  of  individuals  of 
note  are  enumerated,  as  preserved  in 
the  manor-house  of  Kidlington,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  notice.  A  very 
ample  account  is  given  of  the  Roman 
discoveries  at  Northleign  and  its  vici¬ 
nity,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
costume  of  the  superb  eliigies  of  the 
Wilcotes.  Under  the  head  of  Wood- 
stock,  mention  is  made  of  that  branch 
of  the  Pembrokeshire  Owen  family 
that  took  the  name  of  Merrick,  of 


which  a  much  more  extended  memoir 
appeared  in  our  Part  i.  pp.  403-407.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  Parliament 
in  1()43  made  an  order  on  the  29th  of 
June  for  the  sale  of  the  sequestered 
goods  of  Dr.  afterwards  Sir  Wm.  Mer¬ 
rick,  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court. 

Future  antiquaries  are  wisely  cau¬ 
tioned  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  antiquities  with  which  Yarnton 
Church  is  enriched,  did  not  originally 
belong  to  it,  but  were  there  deposited 
by  Alderman  Fletcher. 

The  account  of  Dorchester,  the 
British  name  for  which  is  Caer  ddwr , 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  genealogy  of 
Jesse,  though  perhaps  unique  in  the 
mullions  of  a  window,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  employed  on  other  occasions ;  it 
ornaments  the  roof  of  the  cloisters  to 
one  of  our  Cathedrals,  and  we  have 
seen  it  adopted  for  the  lattice  work  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  confessional.  The 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  that 
at  Dorchester,  have  been  entirely  obli¬ 
terated. 

Mr.  Skelton  informs  us,  that  “  Ed- 
wine  Earl  of  Mercia  was  provoked  by 
the  unkind  usage  of  the  Normans  to 
break  out  into  open  insurrection,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  not  only  by  his 
brother  Morkar,  but  Blidon  king  of 
Wales.”  Blidon  is  evidently  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Bleddyn,  of  which  name 
there  were  two  Welsh  princes,  Bled¬ 
dyn  ab  Cynvyn,  and  Bleddyn  ab  Mae- 
narch.  The  former  of  these  is  the  one 
alluded  to;  he  had  been  made  king  of 
North  Wales,  jointly  with  his  brother 
Llewelyn,  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  1004,  and  became  sole  sovereign  of 
that  district,  as  well  as  of  Powys,  in 
1068.  He  was  assassinated  in  1073. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  our  going 
more  into  detail  in  reviewing  this 
handsome  publication  ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  find  our  prediction,  that  the 
list  of  subscribers  would  greatly  aug¬ 
ment,  amply  verified. 

-  - . .  - 

128.  Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  ofi 

Rural  Expenditure.  By  Robert  A.  Slaney, 

Esq.  \2mo.pp.  238. 

FEW  bookspossess  information  more 
useful  than  this  cheap  and  small  vo¬ 
lume,  or  throw  greater  lights  upon  the 
respective  subjects,  of  which  it  treats. 
The  ground-work  of  each  is  laid  upon 
the  first  authorities  in  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy;  and  it  will  therefore  be  most 
novel  and  instructive  to  sink  one  or 
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two  shafts,  in  Mr.  Slaney’s  mine, 
where  we  can  find  new  veins  of  ore. 

In  p.  59,  he  proposes  Life  Insurance 
Offices  for  the  Poor,  in  country  towns, 

where  small  sums  from  30/.  to  300/. 
should  be  insured.  The  capital  required 
would  not  be  very  large  ;  and  if  well 
managed,  the  establishment  would  pay 
all  its  expences. ” 

“  Private  buildings  should  not  be  too 
costly  for  the  sake  of  durability.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  French  build  more 
solidly  than  the  English  ;  but  the  compound 
interest  of  the  difference  expended  will,  by 
the  time  the  habitations  of  the  latter  require 
renovation,  build  for  them  a  new  dwelling, 
with  all  the  improvements,  which  experience 
and  ingenuity  have  suggested  in  the  in¬ 
terim.”  P.  102. 

Upon  this  head,  we  would  observe, 
that  in  this  country,  enormous  sums 
have  been  vainly  expended  in  building 
upon  bad  plans.  Many  a  villa  at  a 
watering-place  is  built  for  half  the 
sum  which  a  country  mansion  costs, 
and  yet  is  far  superior  in  appearance  and 
convenience.  When  houses  were,  like 
castles,  fortifications,  there  might  be  a 
justifiable  reason  for  massiness  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  ninety-nine  country  seats 
out  of  a  hundred  are  new  fabricks 
within  the  century  past ;  and  success¬ 
ors  will  build  anew,  as  their  fore¬ 
fathers  have  done. 

The  following  remarks  concerning 
a  simple  improvement  in  cottages, 
ought  to  be  attended  to: 

“  The  chimnies  and  ovens  belonging  to 
cottages  are  generally  so  placed  towards  the 
outside,  as  to  lose  all  advantage  of  the 
warmth  they  communicate  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  air  This  might  be  easily  corrected. 
The  flue  of  a  constant  fire,  conducted 
through  an  upper  room,  would  keeep  it 
always  free  from  damp,  and  supply  a  ready 
place  to  dry  wet-shoes  or  clothes.  At  all 
events  the  outside  shed  may  be  built  against 
the  back  of  the  chimney,  which  will  prevent 
mouldiness  or  decay  from  attacking  any 
thing  there  deposited.”  P.  107. 

This  principle  of  flueing,  under 
a  proper  precautionary  constructictn 
against  fire,  might  be  usefully  extended 
to  offices  and  servants  rooms,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  fuel  is  dear.  The  back  of 
a  kitchen-chimney  might  at  least  save 
the  cost  of  a  fire  in  a  servant’s  hall, 
saddle  house,  &c. 

The  rage  for  fanaticuing  the  poor 
lias  been  practised  in  Wales  fora  full 
ceutury,  w  ith  no  other  effect  than  in¬ 
troducing  religious  feuds,  which  are 
always  implacable.  The  same  expe¬ 


riment  is  now  making  here,  and  i& 
abolishing,  as  fast  as  possible,  all  fes¬ 
tivals  for  the  working  classes. 

“  It  seems  probable,  says  Mr.  Sltmcy, 
that  the  tendency  to  intoxication  so  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  poorer  classes,  arises,  in 
some  measure,  from  their  having  no  place 
of  exercise  or  amusement  on  their  holiday  ; 
for  at  cricket  matches  this  is  seldom  the 
case.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  the  richer  orders  of  society  rail¬ 
ing  severely  and  inconsiderately  against  the 
pastimes  of  the  poor,  and  attributing  vice, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  to  fairs,  wakes, 
and  ale-houses.  Such  nuisauces  (sav  they) 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Now  the  desire  of 
recreation  to  an  uneducated  man,  who  works 
hard  all  the  week,  is  surely  as  natural,  as  it 
is  to  one  who  has  the  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  reflection,  and  who  possesses  all 
those  gratifications,  which  wealth  and  lei¬ 
sure  afford.”  P.  130. 

“  At  present,  owing  to  the  inclosure  of 
open  lands  and  commons,  the  poor  have  no 
place  in  which  they  may  amuse  themselves 
in  summer  evenings,  when  the  labour  of  the 
day  is  over,  or  when  a  holiday  occurs.  The 
consequence  is,  the  peasant  either  sits  sul¬ 
lenly  at  home,  trespasses  on  the  woods  and 
fields  of  others,  or  goes  to  the  public  house, 
where  he  Joses  his  mouey,  and  spends  his 
time  in  gambling  and  drinking.”  P.  200. 

The  experiment  is  easily  made.  In 
some  counties  cricket  and  field  sports 
still  subsist.  Are  there  more  or  (ewer 
public  bouses,  or  greater  or  less 
amounts  of  malt-duties,  paid  in  coun¬ 
ties  of  equal  population,  where  field 
sports  exist  or  are  suppressed  ? 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Slaney ;  and  cordially  recommend  his 
work  to  the  perusal  of  country  gentle¬ 
men,  who  will  find  both  their  wealth, 
influence,  and  happiness  increased  by 
adopting  its  instructive  rules. 


1 29.  The  Antiquary's  Portfolio , '  or  Cabinet 
Selection  of  Historical  and  Literary  Curi¬ 
osities,  on  subjects  principally  connected 
U'ith  the  Manners ,  Customs,  IX c.  of  Great 
Britain,  during  the  middle  and  latter  Ages, 
with  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Forsyth.  2  vols. 

8  vo.  Wightman. 

THIS  Work  is  misnomered.  It 
should  be  J.  S.  Forsyth’s  Portfolio. 
The  Antiquary  makes  his  collections 
from  manuscripts,  records,  scarce 
works,  and  scholars’  books.  Mr.  For¬ 
syth  takes  whole  pages  from  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Evelyn  aud  Pepys,  Black-  - 
stone’s  Commentaries,  Histories  of  3 
England,  and  other  works,  auite  [ 
familiar  to  the  publick.  Some  of  the 
extracts  we  have  seen  in  Newspapers 
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and  Magazines.  What  is  worse,  in  the 
few  abstracts  from  Calendars  of  Re¬ 
cords,  and  such  works,  the  orthography 
of  proper  names  is  modernized,  and  the 
Latin  falsely  translated.  We  find,  in 
vol.  i.  p.  75,  “  exp  edit  encurf'  a  term 
applied  to  clogs,  translated  hy,  im¬ 
pressed  for  the  King's  use!  In  p.  77> 
our  Author  gives  the  following  abstract 
of  two  records  : 

“  12  Hen.  VI.  Pro  Johanni  Astley  nu- 
trice  Reg.  de  concess.  Q.  doliorum  vini 
annuatim. — 23  Hen.  VI.  Pro  raatre  Fos- 
brookc  nu trice  sicca  Reg.  idem.” 

Our  Author  here  translates  Dolia  by 
hogsheads,  not  casks  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  quotation  from  the  record ,  we 
referred  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Fosbroke, 
who  has  informed  us  that  the  record 
alluded  to  is  the  Clause  roll  of  the  23 
H.  VI.  m.  17,  and  that  the  words 
are  “  cum  concesserimus  carissimae  et 
delecte  Matilde  Fossehroke,  quondam 
siccae  nutrici,  &'c.” ;  so  that  Matilda 
Fossehroke  is  the  original  orthography, 
and  in  the  muster  roll  of  the  [pre¬ 
sumed]  Agincourt  Army  of  Hen.  V., 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  Ni¬ 
cholas  Fossehroke  is  named  as  one  of 
the  Esquires,  then  serving  in  France, 
and  so  it  is  written  in  other  Clause-rolls 
and  lnquisitiones  post  mortem.  Our 
Author  himself,  in  vol.  i.  p.  200,  calls 
a  well-known  Baronet,  “  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynrf,’’  as  if  he  meant  to 
insult  him,  by  a  poor  jest,  hut  of  such 
an  intention  we  acquit  him.  The 
typographical  errors  are  numerous — ■ 
any  attempt  to  call  this  book,  there¬ 
fore,  the  hook  of  an  Antiquary,  or  one 
of  authority,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  As  a  scrap- book,  it  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  a  considerable  portion  of 
entertainment,  and  had  it  been  thus 
modestly  denominated,  might  have 
well  passed  oft  with  the  light  things  of 
the  day, 

- » - 

130.  Two  Discourses  upon  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ,  preached  in  the 
Perish  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Blunt,  A.M.  Curate  oj  Chel¬ 
sea,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Clare,  Suffolk,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Rivingtons.  pp.  48. 

BY  all  serious  Christians  these  two 
discourses  will  be  perused  with  no 
common  earnestness.  Logical  in  ar¬ 
gument  and  elegant  in  diction,  Mr. 
Blunt  presses  forwards  with  modest 
firmness,  as  a  zealous  Christian  Mi¬ 


nister,  anxious  to  discharge  a  bounden 
duty,  in  behalf  of  thousands  committed 
to  his  more  immediate  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“  In  complying  with  the  request  of  a 
portion  of  the  congregation,  hy  printing  the 
accompanying  Discourses  upon  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (observes  our 
youug  Divine),  1  am  desirous  of  stating  my 
thorough  conviction,  that  they  are  indebted 
for  whatever  degree  of  interest  they  may 
have  excited  to  the  important  subject  of 
which  they  treat;  and  the  only  motive 
which  could  have  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  have  induced  me  to  submit  them  to  the 
perusal  of  my  fellow-parishioners,  is  the 
hope,  that  from  local  circumstances  they 
may  be  read,  although  advancing  no  claims 
to  originality,  where  more  elaborate  pro¬ 
ductions  would  be  disregarded  ;  and  that, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  they  may  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  affording  correct  views  of  this 
most  important  Christian  ordinance  to  some 
of  the  less  informed  classes  in  this  populous 
parish. 

It  is  the  peculiar  merit,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  excellency  of  all  Mr.  Blunt’s 
vicarial  labours,  that,  like  the  two 
orthodox  discourses  now  before  us, 
they  “  advance  noclaims  to  originality;’* 
or,  in  plainer  language  still,  that  they 
inculcate  no  new-fangled  doctrines. 
Mr.  Blunt  appears  to  be  a  young  man 
endowed  with  strong  intellectual 
powers  improved  by  careful  study  and 
meditation,  powers  happily  influenced 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 


131.  A  Treatise  on  the  Properties  <and  me¬ 
dical  Application  of  the  Vapour  Hath,  in 
its  different  Varieties  and  their  Effects,  in 
various  species  of  diseased  Action.  By  J. 
Gibney,  M.D.  6 fc.  London,  8 no.  Knight 
and  Lacey. 

THE  hot  springs  of  the  Tumuli  of 
Abano,  near  to  Padua  and  the  En- 
ganean  hills,  the  Bohemian  Vapor 
Baths  at  Carlsbad,  those  of  the  antient 
Baia  close  to  the  Palace  -of  Nero,  of 
St.  Germano,  the  sudorific  grottos, 
called  “  Bains  de  Nerori’*  at  Tritoii, 
close  to  Avernus,  and  the  natural 
vapor  baths,  which  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  not  onlvr 
shew  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of 
remedy  in  nature,  but  a  distribution, 
equally  applicable  in  frequency  and 
situation  to  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  human  race.  The  oven-like 
sudatories  and  hot  porous  stones  of  the 
Mexicans, — the  vapor  rooms  of  the 
Turks  and  Persians, — the  conical 
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sweating  chambers  of  the  Moors, 
Spaniards,  and  antient  Irish,  vapor¬ 
ized  by  throwing  water  on  heated 
stones, — thedry  and  humid  vapour  baths 
(of  the  former  class  are  such  as  consist 
of  the  fumes  of  mercury,  sulphur, 
camphor),  and,  like  the  Balnea  Lax- 
onica  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
donetres  de  vapeur  impregnated  with 
aromatic  woods,  balsams,  and  the  oil 
of  fragrant  leases  and  Bowers, — the 
alkaline,  opiate,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  the  chlorine  baths  of  acid  Scott 
and  Air.  Wallis, — the  electric  etherial 
spirit  lamp  and  aromatic  baths,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Alassing  and  shampooing 
of  India  and  Egypt,  which  means 
mere  kneading  of  the  body  with  oil, 
as  a  cook  kneads  butter  into  pie-crust, 
— all  point  out  the  monstrous  diversity 
and  multiplication  of  imitations  of 
the  natural  prototype  to  which  art  has 
had  recourse. 

But,  for  all  this,  in  this  country 
warm  baths,  in  any  form,  are  only 
accessible  to  persons  in  good  circum¬ 
stances.  In  country  towns,  persons  in 
any  circumstances  whatever  must  do 
without  them.  Public  baths  are  known 
only  at  Leeds,  except  those  established 
in  London  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Cochrane.  Now,  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  half  the  diseases  arise 
from  cold,  moisture,  and  alterations  of 
the  atmosphere  in  temperature,  the 
neglect  and  want  of  public  warm  and 
vapor  baths  is  a  very  great  evil,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  In 
this  island,  indeed,  cold  baths  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  warm  in  the  other  seasons, 
should  be  used  habitually  as  in  the 
burning  climates  of  the  East,  and  the 
very  opposite  regions  of  the  North, 
Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  &c. 

Dr.  Gibney’s  is  an  elegant  volume, 
containing  a  useful  history  of  every 
variety  of  vapor  bath,  and  an  instruc¬ 
tive  treatise  on  the  application  of  them 
in  diseases. 


132.  Harry  and  Lucy,  concluded;  being  the 
last  Part  nj  Early  Lessons.  By  Maria 
Edgeworth.  Ivols.  12  mo. 

THIS  Work  will  add  to  the  well- 
merited  reputation  of  the  Authoress, 
who  in  the  Preface  mentions  as  one 
strong  motive  for  concluding  it,  that 
it  was  begun  by  her  father  above  fifty 
years  ago,  when  no  one  of  any  literary 
character,  excepting  Dr.  Watts  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  condescended  to  write 
for  children.  In  the  present  day, 


however,  we  have  no  cause  for  this 
complaint,  as  writers  of  well-tried 
abilities  have  risen  up,  the  friends  of 
youth,  who  combine  religion  and 
morality  with  science  in  the  service  of 
children. 

Though  in  illustration  of  a  maxim 
we  approve,  we  could  wish  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  expunged  from  an  other¬ 
wise  well-written  Preface  : — “  The 
Gods  sell  every  thing  to  labour,  and 
mortals,  young  or  old,  must  pay  that 
price.”  We  quite  agree  with  the  wri¬ 
ter,  that  attempts  to  cheat  children  by 
the  false  promise  that  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  without  labour,  is  vain  and 
hurtful,  whilst  we  are  of  opinion  that 
much  is  done  in  the  present  work  to 
render  the  path  to  science  smooth  and 
agreeable.  To  most  persons  Harry’s 
and  even  Lucy’s  abilities  and  acquire¬ 
ments  will  appear  above  their  age,  but 
if  they  were  not  in  some  measure  so, 
they  could  not  be  the  medium  of  im¬ 
parting  information;  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  evinces  her  knowledge  of  young 
people,  when  she  remarks  that  they 
learn  with  peculiar  ease  from  each 
other,  because  the  young  teacher  has 
not  forgotten  his  own  difficulties,  and 
knowing  exactly  where  they  lay,  he 
sees  how  to  remove  them,  or  assist 
another  over  the  obstacles. 


133.  Mariamne;  an  Historical  Novel  oj 
Palestine. 

THIS  Novel,  inscribed  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  displays  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  and  the  principal 
characters  are  well  sustained.  'File 
opening  chapter  presents  a  very  striking 
and  dramatic  scene,  and  others  of  the 
same  description  are  interspersed  in 
the  course  of  the  work  ;  the  characters 
are  so  very  numerous,  as  to  render  the 
plot  at  times  intricate,  and  if  it  were 
the  fashion  in  such  cases  to  give  at 
the  commencement  a  list  of  the  dra¬ 
matis  personae,  and  some  explanation 
of  the  characters,  it  would  greatly  assist 
the  general  reader.  This  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  page  of  ancient  history  is  not 
new  to  the  dramatic  writer,  having 
afforded  more  than  one  Tragedy,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Mariamne,  the  one  by 
Elijah  Felton,  performed  at  the  The¬ 
atre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  in  1723, 
being  highly  successful.  The  dreadful 
visitations  of  Providence  inflicted  on 
the  monster  Herod,  whilst  they  are 
fully  borne  out  by  history,  bring  the 
tale  to  a  close  in  strict  harmony,  as  to 

his 
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his  character,  with  poetic  justice.  If 
the  arch-fiend,  Salome,  aud  others, 
her  assistants,  in  plotting  so  deep  a 
scheme  of  villainy,  had  in  some  way 
received  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  the  denouement  would  have 
been  more  complete.  1  he  interest  is, 
however,  well  sustained  to  the  end, 
and  we  think  these  volumes  will  please 
the  generality  of  readers  ot  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  writing. 

- <£> - 

134.  The  Camisard ;  or,  the  Protestants  of 

Languedoc  ,*  a  Tale.  3  vols.  12 mo. 

Whittaker 

In  1703  the  persecutions  of  the 
Huguenots,  or,  as  they  were  contemp¬ 
tuously  called,  Camisards,  commenced 
under  the  command  of  ihe  Marshals 
Montrevel  and  Julian.  During  these 
persecutions,  the  Protestant  Baron  de 
Courcywas  deprived  of  his  property  at 
Valleyrargues ;  and  the  restoration  of 
himself  and  only  son  (brought  up,  ig¬ 


134.  Mr.  Gisborne  has  published  an 
elegant  Essay  on  the  Recollections  which  are 
to  subsist  between  earthly  Friends  reunited  in 
the  If 'hr  Id  to  come,  to  which  are  subjoined 
some  controversial  treatises.  This  Essay 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  legitimate  and  lasting  reputation.  In 
treating  of  a  subject  no  where  preached  in 
Scripture,  he  has  shewn  great  acuteness  in 
his  explanation  and  combination  of  separate 
texts,  and  illustrated  his  opinions  with  many 
beautiful  passages  of  his  own.  We  do  not 
know  a  writer  from  whom  greater  profit 
may  be  derived,  than  Mr.  Gisborne :  his 
Surpey  of  Christianity  (though  other  works 
are  recommended  to  students  in  divinity),  is 
the  best  compendium  of  any  subject  ever 
produced ;  nor  are  we  able  to  mention  a 
better  elucidation  of  the  origin  and  effects 
of  evil,  than  his  Testimony  of  Natural 
Theology. 


135.  Dick’s  Christian  Philosopher  is  an 
excellent  view  of  the  connexion  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  with  Religion  :  too  many  re¬ 
ferences,  perhaps,  are  made  to  Essays  of  his 
own,  previously  printed,  and  to  Encyclo¬ 
paedias,  which  are  in  every  body’s  hands. 
In  treating  of  Natural  Theology,  he  might 
have  improved  his  work  materially,  by  ab¬ 
stracting  that  of  Mr.  Gisborne.  In  another 
edition,  he  will  do  well  to  lop  away  many 
egotisms  ;  to  give  the  list  of  books  promised 
at  p.  239,  and  which  should  have  appeared 
in  the  Appendix  ;  and  to  shew  some  regard 
for  the  prejudices  of  his  southern,  as  well 
as  his  northern,  readers.  For  the  promise 
of  a  supplementary  volume,  we  cannot  thank 
him,  highly  as  we  think  of  this;  for  to 
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norant  of  his  birth,  as  Isidore  De- 
lonnne)  to  his  property,  affords  the 
subject  of  these  volumes. 

In  page  23 0,  we  have  a  new  version 
of  the  miracle  of  the  Popish  Saint  hang¬ 
ing  his  cloak  on  the  sun’s  beams;  it  is 
here  attributed  to  a  shepherd  boy  of 
the  mountains  of  Languedoc! 

ihe  occasional  warmth  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiments  in  extempo¬ 
raneous  speaking,  is  compared  “  to 
the  frost  work  on  windows,  or  the  mo¬ 
mentary  forms  seen  in  the  fire,  that 
present  such  different  appearances  to 
the  imaginations  ofdifferent  beholders.” 

This  novel,  though  very  respectable, 
contains  but  few  of  those  flights  of 
genius,  which  characterize  the  novels 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  incidents 
are  rather  intricately  interwoven,  but 
the  adventures  in  general  are  tame. 
J  he.  last  chapter  betrays  great  poverty 
of  invention. 


multiply  treatises  is  unfair  to  the  public, 
who  buy  them,  and  can  hardly  originate  in 
any  thing  but  selfishness  :  one  volume  may 
be  made  to  cont*in  all  the  facts  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  reflections  we  have  rather  a  low 
opinion.  For  that  vanity  which  would  ren¬ 
der  the  community  tributary  to  its  fancies, 
we  have  no  respect,  considering  ourselves, 
in  all  literary  causes,  as  counsel  for  the 
purchaser. 

136.  Several  pious  volumes  have  been 
reprinted  at  Glasgow,  under  the  title  of 
Select  Christian  Authors ,  with  introductory 
Essays.  We  have  seen  Thomas  a  Kempis , 
yjdams's  Private  Thoughts,  Gambold's  Works, 
and  some  others.  The  Essays  are  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Daniel 
Wilson,  Erskine,  Gordon,  Chalmers,  Thom¬ 
son,  Irving,  Brown,  Foster,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery.  This  Series  might  he  so  extended 
or  compressed,  according  to  the  f mey  of 
different  individuals,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  of  the  selection,  hut  what  all 
must  be  glad  to  hear,  that  all  Churches  are 
included.  Those  who  bind  the  volumes 
will  have  to  complain  of  the  narrow  margin, 
and  the  ill  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
duplicate  titles. 

138.  Mr.  Boys  has  published  three 
parts  of  a  very  neat  little  periodical, which  he 
entitles  “  Laconics .”  It  will  consist  of 
printed  extracts  from  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  ail  ages  It  is  expected  to  be 
concluded  in  twelve  monthly  pars,  the  first 
of  which  is  embellished  with  a  steel  plate, 
containing  Portraits  of  Montaigne,  Selden, 
Cowley,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Dean  Swi it. 
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Westminster  Play. 

Dec.  7,  14,  19.  Terence’s  Comedy  of 
Andria  was  this  year  performed  by  the 
King’s  Scholars. — The  Dramatis  Personce 
were  well  sustained,  as  follows  :  Simo,  Dun¬ 
lop  ;  Sosia,  Latimer ;  Davus,  Heath  ;  My- 
sis,  Blackall ;  Pamphilus ,  Anstice  ;  Chari - 
nus,  Page;  Byrrhia ,  Hall  ;  Lesbia,  Suther¬ 
land  ;  Chremes,  Pigott ;  Crito ,  Gwilt ;  Dro- 
moy  Fitzharding. — The  youthful  actors  sus¬ 
tained  their  parts  with  great  spirit.  Mr. 
Heath,  the  Davus  of  the  evening,  did  ample 


justice  to  the  part  allotted  him.  The  con¬ 
versation  with  Mysisy  and  the  summary  ven¬ 
geance  of  Simo,  were  irresistibly  comical. 
Mr.  Hall  gave  much  effect  to  the  humour  of 
the  piece  ;  and  the  two  Seniors  were  highly 
respectable. — On  the  third  night  the  per¬ 
formance  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c. — • 
A  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  recited  as 
usual  :  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Club¬ 
houses  are  satirized. 


PROLOGUS. 


Dunlop. 

Salvete  1  nobis  benevoli  et  Terentio  ! 
Quoscunque,  Elizae  ritb  servantes  fidem, 

Juvat  vetustis  interesse  lusibus. 

Atqui  (fatemur)  nonnihil  veriti  sumus, 

Ne,  quod  placere  caeteris  accepimus, 

Et  vos,  scientioris  alicujus  gregem, 

Alibi  teneret  forsitan  Praelectio. 

Nam  crescit  isthaec  indies  opinio, 

Errasse  tota  hue  usque  Majores  vi&  : 

“  Jam  tempus  adfert  (clamitant)  mores  novo*  ; 
Aliamque  rerum  postulat  scientiam  !” 

Musae  videtis  quam  gravi  in  periculo 
\  ersentur — ut  per  vim  atque  contumeliam 
Ubique  notis  exuuntur  sedibus  ! 

An  nosmet  istud  erimus  auctores  mali  ? 

Saltern  hie,  precamur,  integrum  cultum  sui, 
Normamque  literata,  non  operaria, 

Servaverit  Minerva  !  Nos  scientiam, 
Haudquaquam  omissis  caeteris,  unam  tamen 
Habuimus  olim,  et  nunc  habemus  maxumam, 
Se  quisque  ut  ipsum  noscat :  isto  scilicet 
Pacto  arbitrantes  optumb  ac  facillumb 
Institui  ad  omnia  posse  vitae  munia. 

Hoc,  usa  Graecis  semper  exemplaribus, 

Veri  atque  Honesti  consecratis  fontibus, 
Consueta  nobis  praestat  Institutio  : 

Hoc  universis  civibus  prodest  magis ; 

Auget,  tuetur,  servat  hoc  Rempublicam. 

Quod  restat,  advortatis  hue  animos  velim  : 
Hac  nocte  saltern  doctus  attentis  dabit 
Praelectionem,  si  placet,  Terentius. 


EPILOGUS. 

Crito,  Gwilt ,  solus. 

Demiror  —  nusquamne  mihi  caupona  ?  columnae 
Herculeie  hac  steterant,  si  memini,  plated  ; 

Ne  plus  ultra  olim  peregrino—  fProdit  Davus,  Heath  J 

A  Oh  !  Dave  !  quid  istue 

Urnati  est .  — Dav.  Di  me  denique  respiciunt. 

Quid  tibi  verb  agitur  ?  —  Cri.  Cauponam  quaerito  ubique. 

Dav.  C  auponam  dixti,  sordide  ?  plaude  tibi, 

In  me  qui  incideris .—  Cn.  Qui  tandem  1—Dav.  Urbana  reperta 
Quippe  a  me  disces  :  vilia  vulgus  amet ; 

Privata  ingenuis  hodie  vivaria. — Cri.  Novi: 

Sancti  Jacobi  qualia  vicus  habet; 

Res  ubi  civiles  agitant Dav.  Propria,  obsecro,  soli 
Ista  Senators*  semper  habere  velint? 


Nonne 
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IVestminster  Epilogue. 

Nonne  alios,  vivunt  quotcunque,  domique  sntque 
Pertsesum  est  ?  parilem  hi  jure  merentur  opem. 

Ergo  ausculta.  Homines  chartas  consumere  nati 
Foedere  communi  mille  coire  solent : 

Excipit  hos  grandis,  vastaeque  innixa  eulinae, 

Atque  instructa  ouini  commoditate  domus. 

Delecti  e  numero,  rerum  quos,  et  patinarum  est, 

Nullo  permisso  vindice,  summa  penfcs. 

Est  quoque  Curator  scitissimus — hoc  ego  fungor 

Munere. —  Cri.  Curator  tune  vocaris  ? — Dav.  Ita  est. 

Qui  servus  fueram,  servis  nunc  impero :  nullus 
Segnitiae  locus  hie  :  dux  ego,  quicquid  agunt. 

Solus  et  annonam,  impensas,  rescripta,  tributum, 

Procuro. —  Cri.  Qui  sis,  jam  bene  notus  eris. 

Dav.  Qui  grege  de  nullo  fuerit,  contemptus  et  exlex 

( Prodit  Pamphilus,  AnsticeJ 
Omnino. — Cri.  Quisnam  hie?  Pamphile,  tune  foris 

Tam  cito  !  qu6  properas  ? — Pam.  Ad  conciliabula  nostra; 

Ut  soleo. — Cri.  Hui  1  nec  te  jam  nova  nupta  tenet? 

Pam.  A  mensa  atque  toro  possim  divortia  ferre ; 

A  mensa  et  charta  stat  mihi  nulla  pati. 

Cri.  Di  magni  atque  Deae  !  at,  nuptis  tarn  barbara  passis. 

Quid  tandem  innuptis  fiet  amabilibus  ? 

Dav.  Actum  aiunt  secum  ;  et  pejori  lege  queruntur 
Conjungi  Monachos  in  sua  jura  novos. 

Cri.  Inventum  inventorum  hoc  est;  hoc  jam  omnia  vincit. 

Pam.  Immb  ;  vivendi  haec  unica  causa  venit. 

Non  hodie  inservit  miles,  neque  navita  honori; 

Mercatorve  lucro  :  majus  utrique  bonum  est. 

Quis  penitus  Rerum  Naturam  exquirere  vellet, 

Ni  data  Athenaei  festa,  epulaeque,  forent. 

Nemo  Orientalis,  nemo  est  Academicus,  Alpes 
Nemo  peregrinans  transit  in  Italiam, 

Hanc  qui  non  requiem  poscat  sibi.  Commoda  nescis, 

Mille  voluptates,  deliciasque  loci. 

Quin  referam — ante  focum  lecti  mollissima  pluma, 

Quali  olim  haud  fultus  Sardanapalus  erat. 

Membra  reclinatus,  cubitisque  utrinque  levatis, 

Oscito,  dormito — nam  sibi  quisque  vacat. 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  illos  leviter  percurrere  libros, 

Fabellam,  vitam,  drama,  poemation, 

Censurasve  juvat  ;  narrare,  audire  vicissim, 

Contineant  chartm  quicquid  in  urbe  novi. 

Dav.  Turn  vero  patulam  semper  servare  fenestram 

Lecta  cohors — Pam.  Multum  hiuc  plebis  in  ora  joeor. 

At  notos — hutu — nictu — risuve  saluto  : 

Reddere  personae  congrua  cuique  meum  est. 

Lux  hsec  inter  abit : — quinta  dein  scribitur  hori 
Passim  :  unus  labor  hie  sollici tat  placido3. 

Nulla  dies  nobis  sine  litera. —  Cri.  At,  oro,  paratus 
Qualis  sit  coenae  ? — Pam.  Protinus  ista  peto. 

Symposium  en  !  lautum — tecti  in  penetralibus  altis 
Bis  senos,  ut  par,  mensa  rotunda  capit. 

Rarius  hoc — conclave  patens  plerumque  subimus ; 

Inspicit  hie  chartam  quisque,  legitque  locum. 

Turn  praestb  aut  carnis  solidae  repetita  voluptas 
Ad  libitum ;  aut  uni  portio  sufficiens. 

Insuper  et  vini  per  sobria  pdcla,  triental 
Ebiberit — Cri.  Parc^  permodiefeque  tuus. 

Pam.  Sanfc  sed  laquear,  lychni,  et  pretiosa  supellex 
(Non  sua,  eonfiteor,  non  ahena  tamen) 

Vel  Regem  efficiunt — null&  et  mercede  ministri 
Donandi. —  Cri.  Laudo  hoc — optima  conditio  est. 

Quin  me  due  ;  nam  tecum  hodie  coenare — Dav.  Quid,  audax, 
Inceptas  ?  umbris  accubuisse  nefas. 

Pain.  Quod  licet,  inspexisse  dabo,  et  per  singula  ducam  : 

Arcetur  dapibus  turba  profana. — Cri.  Grave  est. 
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Dav.  Mult*  prius  curee — ora — ambi — suffragia  capta  : 

Qui  te  proponat,  quique  secundet,  opus. 

Fecerit  arbitrium  de  te  tandem  urna  ;  periclum 
Magnum  hoc — exsiliat  calculus  ater,  abis  ! 

Cri.  Non  Cereris — Bacchique  rnihi  mysteria  tanti ; 

Pam.  Quin  abeo — iufelix,  atque  profane,  vale — 

[Exeunt  Pam.  el  Dav. 

Cri.  Haud  inventa  tamen  nostratibus  ulla  novabunt 
Ingenium,  hospitibus  semper,  ut  ante,  ferum. 

Ad  vos  confugio — securus  quippe  repulsie  est, 

Qui  vestram  implorat  pauper  et  hospes  opem, 


A  valuable  genealogical  MS.  of  the  Paston 
Family  was  lately  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr. 
Evans,  for  74/.  It  was  emblazoned  in  the 
highest  style  of  miniature  painting,  and 
compiled  from  the  pedigrees  of  all  those 
noble  and  illustrious  families  into  which 
they  have  married.  At  the  same  time, 
Gibson’s  “  Camden’s  Britannia,”  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  profusion  of  plates  by  the  late 
John  Cade,  Esq.  F.S.A.  sold  for  73/. 

London  University. 

On  19th  of  Dec.  a  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  this  joint  stock  company  was  held 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  by  ballot,  a  council  of 
twenty- four,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
University.  The  provisional  committee 
begged  leave  to  recommend  twentY-four 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  concluded  a  bargain 
for  a  large  space  of  ground  at  the  end  of 
Gower-street,  near  Euston-square,  and  that 
a  sum  of  30,000/.  had  been  paid  down  for 
it,  and  that  applications  had  been  made  to 
six  architects,  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
buildings,  which  were  about  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  After  some  discussion,  scrutineers 
were  appointed,  and  the  ballot  commenced, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : 
— Hon.  James  Abercrombie,  M.P.,  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Auckland,  Alexander  Baring, 
Esq.  M.P.,  George  Birkbeck,  M.D.,  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.,  T.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  I.  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Esq,  Olin'hus 
G.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  G.  Grote,  jun.  Esq., 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.,  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  F.R.S., 
Zachary  Macauley,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  M.P.  F.R.S.,  Jas.  Mill,  Esq., 
Most  Noble  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.P.,  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq., 
John  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.,  Wm.  Tooke,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  Henry  Warburton,  Esq.  F.R.S., 
Henrv  Waymouth,  Esq.,  John  Wishaw, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 

City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution. 

This  Society  has  taken  the  Mansion  near 
the  Albio»  Tavarfl,  Aldersgate-street,  for¬ 


merly  occupied  by  Sir  John  Welsh,  and  now 
the  property  of  the  Wax-chandlers’  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  reading- 
rooms,  and  of  building  a  theatre  or  lecture- 
room  on  the  garden  behind.  The  lectures 
are  now  given  twice  a  week  at  Albion  Hall. 
Mr.  Cromwell,  who  is,  we  are  given  to  un¬ 
derstand,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  will  soon  give  a  gratuitous  course 
of  lectures  on  Topography.  Dr.  M‘Intyre, 
of  Stockwell  Park,  Fellow  of  the  Linuean 
Society,  is  now  lecturing  gratuitously  on 
Botany,  and  on  the  last  lecture  night,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  season, 
made  a  fine  display  of  plants. 

Transfusion  of  Blood. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Blundell’s  introduc¬ 
tory  lecture  at  Glasgow,  that  gentleman  com¬ 
municated,  to  a  numerous  class,  a  success¬ 
ful  case  of  transfusion  of  blood  into  the 
veins.  A  woman  had  lost  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  after  labour;  her  life  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger ;  and,  in  fact,  from  all  the 
symptoms,  there  was  no  probability  that  she 
could  live  more  than  three  or  four  hours. 
Mr.  Doubleday,  of  the  Blackfriars-road,  who 
attended  her,  having  read  in  the  Lancet  of 
the  operation  of  transfusion,  which  Dr. 
Blundell  lately  performed  with  success,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  and  having  made  an 
opening  into  the  median  vein  of  the  right 
arm,  proceeded  to  inject  the  blood  with  a 
syringe,  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr. 
Blundell,  in  the  late  experiment.  The  ope¬ 
ration  was  performed  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  as  soon  as  three  charges  of  the 
syringe,  or  six  ounces  of  blood,  had  been 
injected,  the  woman,  who  was  a  native  of 

the  sister  kingdom,  exclaimed,  “  By  J - ! 

I  feel  as  strong  as  a  bull  !”  The  syringe 
was  replenished  several  times  ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  in¬ 
jected.  Mr.  Doubleday  then  very  judi¬ 
ciously  discontinued  the  injection,  as  the 
patient  began  to  experience  a  slight  pain  in 
the  head.  The  woman  shortly  after  de¬ 
clared  that  she  felt  herself  well  enough  to 
get  up  and  walk.  Not  one  bad  symptom 
has  supervened  since  the  operation. 
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On  the  Composition  of  ancient  Earthen  Vases, 

commonly  called  Etruscan.  By  Professor 

Hansman.  Read  before  the  Society  of 

Gottingen. 

(Continued  from  p.  552.) 

As  the  appearance  of  the  coating  of  vases 
proves  its  fusion,  it  may  he  concluded,  that 
the  matter  was  either  fusible  of  itself,  or 
had  been  rendered  so  by  intermixture  with 
some  other  substance.  Nor  does  it  seem 
improbable,  that  in  order  to  form  this  coat¬ 
ing,  a  substance  was  applied,  which  either 
occurred  in  the  different  countries  in  which 
those  vases  were  manufactured,  or  was 
easily  procured  by  commerce. 

I  instituted  various  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  determining  this  substance,  which 
entirely  failed,  because  I  followed  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  the  black  coating  of  the 
antique  vases  was  laid  on  and  burned  in,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  pigments  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  better  sort  of  earthen 
ware.  I  applied  various  carbonaceous  sub¬ 
stances,  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  tenuity  1  ry 
levigation,  either  by  themselves  or  by  means 
of  a  fluid,  or  mixed  with  fusible  substances, 
to  vessels  either  dried  in  the  air  or  baked ; 
and  these  I  exposed,  after  enclos'ng  them 
in  other  vessels,  to  various  degrees  of  heat 
in  a  pottery-furnace.  These  vessels,  so 
coated,  came,  without  exception,  from  the 
furnace,  with  red,  yellow,  or  white  colours, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  clay,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  heat.  I  applied 
liquid  bitumen  in  other  experiments,  but 
with  no  better  success. 

When  I  had  almost  despaired  of  accom¬ 
plishing  my  object,  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
perhaps  the  method  which  is  used  for  co¬ 
vering  iron-work  with  a  black  coating  might 
be  equally  applied  to  earthenware.  The 
experiments  in  which  I  made  use  of  mineral 
bitumen  succeeded  very  well.  I  dissolved 
asphaltum  in  naphtha  or  mineral  oil,  and 
applied  the  solution,  by  means  of  a  pencil, 
to  earthen  vessels,  once  baked  and  again 
heated ;  by  which  a  black  coating  like  var¬ 
nish,  intimately  attached  to  the  surface  of 
the  vessels,  and  precisely  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  black  coating  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  vases,  was  immediately  produced. 
The  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  solution  is 
to  be  applied,  should  be  such  as  is  sufficient 
for  melting  the  asphaltum.  1  exposed  the 
vessels,  after  the  coating  was  laid  on,  for 
some  time  to  heat,  by  which  the  naphtha 
is  evaporated,  and  the  varnish  is  completely 
dried.  Liquid  bitumen,  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  gives  a  similar  but  less  bright  var¬ 
nish.  The  solution  of  asphaltum  by  means 
of  naphtha,  is  also  preferable  on  this  ac¬ 


count,  that  very  different  degrees  of  satu¬ 
ration  may  be  produced.  A  thin  solution 
affords  a  transparent  varnish,  by  which  dusky 
colours  are  produced,  passing  more  or  less 
into  red,  according  to  the  different  colour 
of  the  clay.  If  the  application  of  this  so¬ 
lution  be  repeated,  very  different  varieties  of 
varnish  may  be  produced,  from  a  brown  colour 
to  a  perfect  black.  If  a  saturated  solution 
be  applied,  a  dull  black  colour  is  produced 
at  once. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  surface  of  ves¬ 
sels  is  covered  over  with  varnish,  various 
figures  are  painted  upon  it  by  means  of  a 
pencil.  The  paintings  mav  be  made  more 
perfect,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heating  which  the  vessel  undergoes  ;  for  the 
varnish  enters  in  this  manner  the  sooner 
into  the  pores  of  the  clay,  and  loses  its 
fluidity,  on  which  account  the  delineations 
are  more  distinct.  But  the  more  the  vessels 
are  heated,  the  more  quickly  must  the 
paintings  be  applied. 

As  it  is  only  the  outsido  that  requires  to 
be  covered  with  varnish  or  paintings,  vessels 
may  easily  be  heated  for  this  purpose,  by 
filling  them  with  burning  charcoal  or  hot 
embers.  But,  if  vessels,  having  little  depth, 
are  to  be  painted  within,  they  must  be  pre¬ 
viously  heated  in  a  proper  furnace,  or  among 
hot  cinders. 

Although  the  black  coating  produced  in 
this  manner  upon  the  surface  of  earthen 
vessels,  agrees  in  many  of  its  qualities  with 
the  varnish  of  the  antique  Grecian  vases, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  similar  sub¬ 
stance,  and  a  similar  mode  of  painting,  was 
used  in  their  manufacture  ;  yet  the  varnish 
prepared  in  the  manner  above  described, 
differs  from  the  ancient  varnish  in  this 
respect,  that  it  does  not  resist  a  very  great 
degree  of  heat ;  nor  have  I  as  yet  succeeded 
in  my  efforts  to  discover  by  what  means  the 
faculty  of  sustaining  the  power  of  an  intense 
heat  could  be  given  to  varnish  prepared  of 
asphaltum.  However,  it  is  evidently  not 
impossible,  that  time  may  have  done  some¬ 
thing  in  this  respect,  which  art  could  not 
produce. 

It  is  well  known,  that  asphaltuin  and 
naphtha  were  among  the  substances  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  they  were  applied 
by.  them  to  various  purposes,  Pliny,  in 
fact,  relates,  that  inscriptions  made  with 
jet  (gagates)  upon  earthen-ware,  are  not 
effaced  *.  But  from  what  we  learn  with 
regard  to  this  gagates  of  Pliny,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  it  was  not  the  jet  of  modern 
times,  but  asphaltum ;  which  renders  it 
probable,  that  the  art  of  makiug  a  coating 
for  earthen- vessels  of  that  s.ub&Lanee  was 

*  Natur.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  34. 

known 
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known  to  the  ancients.  The  varnish  and 
paintings,  indeed,  which  occur  in  the  se¬ 
pulchral  vases  of  the  Greeks,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  applied  by  the  Homans  to 
earthenware  manufactures;  for  no  traces  of 
them  occur  among  the  numerous  remains  of 
Roman  pottery  A  covering,  however,  in 
some  respects  similar  to  it,  but  consisting 
of  vegetable  pitch,  was  used  by  the  Homans 
in  their  wine  vessels,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  accurately  described  by  Columella' f* * * §. 
1  do  not  doubt,  that  a  varnish  made  from 
asphaltum  in  the  manner  above  described, 
and  the  mode  of  painting  founded  upon  it* 
to  which  the  name  of  enamelling  is  applied, 
might  be  used  with  advantage  in  modern 
pottery,  as  for  ornamenting  vessels,  cover¬ 
ing  tiles,  &c. 

Besides  the  black  varnish,  some  other 
colours  are  seen  in  Grecian  and  Etruscan 
sepulchral  vases ;  for  example,  white,  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  red,  brown,  rarely  bluish 
green  or  livid  +  .  In  the  vases,  whose  paint¬ 
ings  are  made  of  the  varnish  itself,  parti¬ 
cular  parts  only  of  the  paintings  consist  of 
these  colours;  for  example,  leaves,  flowers, 
architectural  ornaments,  the  drapery  of 
figures,  the  wings  of  winged  furies,  horses, 
chariots,  &c.  In  other  vases,  which  are 
evidently  covered  with  black  varnish,  certain 
ornaments  are  sometimes  laid  in  upon  it 
with  other  colours,  especially  white.  The 
nature  of  these  pigments  is  as  follows: — 1. 
They  are,  without  exception,  opaque,  and 
belong  to  the  paints,  called  in  German 
JJechfarben.  2.  They  seem  prepared  either 
from  earth  or  metallic  oxides ;  for  example, 
the  white  pigments  from  argil ;  the  red 
from  oxide  of  iron  ;  the  brown  from  oxide  of 
iron,  mixed  with  oxide  of  manganese.  3. 
1  hey  are  not  vitreous,  but  have  an  earthy 
aspect.  4.  They  are  not  intimately  united 
with  the  baked  clay  ;  they  fall  off,  and  may 
easily  be  abraded ;  they  are  partly  dissolved 
in  acids  §.  5.  They  are  usually  laid  upon 

the  black  varnish,  which  appears  evident 
enough  when  particles  of  the  paint  have 
fallen  off,  or  are  abraded,  by  which  the 
black  varnish  is  discovered.  From  these 
properties,  it  may  Oe  inferred,  that  the  an¬ 
tique  painted  vases  have  not  been  baked  in 
tire  same  manner  as  our  earthen-u'are  is, 
along  with  the  pigments,  but  have  had  the 
pigments  applied  to  them  after  being  baked  *|. 

We  shall  now,  in  the  second  place,  speak 
of  the  mechanical  method ,  in  which  the 
varnish  and  paintings  have  been  applied. 

*  Consult  Brocchi,  sulle  Vernici  usate 
dagli  Antichi.  Bibl.  I tal.  t.  vi.  p.  453,  463. 

F  De  He  Rustica.  lib.  xn.  cap.  18. 

X  Hirt,  in  Boetticher’s  Vasengemiilden. 
Bd.  i.  Heft.  3.  p.  27.  Millingen,  Peint. 
Ant.  p.  5.  • 

§  llirt,  in  Boetticher’s  Vasengern.  Bd.  i. 
Heft.  3.  p.  27. 

||  Grivaud.  Ant.  Gaul.  etRom.  p.  125. 
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All  that  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  during  a  diligent  examination  of 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  vases,  as  well  as  all 
that  has  already  been  observed  by  others, 
agrees  well  with  the  opinion  expressed 
above,  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
varnish. 

Some  antiquaries  have  thought,  that  the 
paintings  of  Grecian  vases  have  been  per¬ 
fected  by  the  assistance  of  the  moulds,  to 
whi  ch  our  workmen  gave  the  name  of  pa- 
Irones *.  Others  have  supposed,  not  that 
the  whole  paintings,  but  the  ornaments, 
have  been  made  in  this  wayf.  I  cannot, 
however,  give  my  assent  to  these  opinions. 
If  the  figures  or  ornaments  had  been  per¬ 
fected  by  the  aid  of  moulds,  vases  would 
undoubtedly  be  sometimes  found  in  the 
same  place,  wdth  the  same  paintings.  But 
although  similar  representations  are  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  different  vases,  there  have 
never,  in  so  far  at  least  as  I  know,  been 
found  two  vases,  whose  paintings  correspond 
in  every  respect,  which  has  already  been 
remarked  by  Grivaud  X-  If  the  ornaments 
which  might  have  been  made  by  means  of 
moulds  more  easily  than  the  more  diver¬ 
sified  and  complex  figures,  be  attentively 
examined,  certain  irregularities  and  slight 
blemishes  will  often  be  found,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  avoided,  if  moulds 
had  been  applied  in  the  painting  of  vases. 

From  certain  marks  to  be  observed  in  the 
paintings  and  varnish  of  vases,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  black  paint  has  not  always 
been  applied  once  only,  but  sometimes  re¬ 
peatedly.  The  first  coating  is  not  always 
accurately  covered  by  the  succeeding  one ; 
nor  is  it  rare  to  find  different  shades  of  co¬ 
lour  in  the  same  vase.  The  parts  of  vases, 
not  covered  by  the  black  varnish,  very  fre¬ 
quently  are  of  a  red  colour,  which  is  darker 
than  the  peculiar  colour  of  baked  clay,  and 
has  also  a  certain  degree  of  lustre;  pro¬ 
perties  which  have  probably  been  produced 
by  a  single  application  of  a  thin  varnish. 

In  vases,  whose  figures  are  of  a  black 
colour,  the  outlines  have  first  been  drawn 
with  a  pencil,  and  the  minor  parts  of  the 
figures  then  filled  up  with  paint;  a  mode  of 
painting,  which  is  plainly  discernible,  for 
example,  in  some  Locrian  vases  §.  In 
vases,  which  have  red  figures  upon  a  black 
ground,  a  similar  mode  of  painting  is  often 
observable.  In  them,  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  are  covered  with  diluted  paint,  and 
the  filling-up  cf  the  black  ground  is  then 

*  Hamilton  was  of  this  opinion  ;  but  he 
afterwards  thought  otherwise.  Bo£ttjger’s 
Vasengern.  Bo.  i.  Heft.  3.  p.  46,  58. 

F  Rossi,  First  Letter  to  M.  Millingen. 
Peint.  Ant.  p.  6. 

J  Jorio,  Sul  Met.  d.  Ant.nel  dipingere  i 
Vasi,  p.  9. 

§  Rossi,  First  Letter  to  M.  Millingen. 
Peint.  Ant.  p.  10.  Jorio.  loc.  cit. 

per- 
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perfected  *.  In  some  vases,  the  ground¬ 
colour  does  not  completely  touch  these  out¬ 
lines  ;  in  some  others  the  ground-colour 
passes  over  the  outlines  here  and  there ; 
sometimes  connections  of  the  outlines  are 
observed -f- ;  defects  which  clearly  shew  the 
mode  of  painting.  It  may  also  be  recognised 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  black  colour 
is  less  intense  in  the  places  where  the  out¬ 
lines  have  afterwards  been  covered  by  it  than 
in  the  other  parts*.  According  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Meyer,  a  first  shading  of  the 
paintings  with  a  red  pigment,  is  rarely  seen  §. 
In  some  vases,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  figures  have  been  cut  out  with 
some  sharp  instrument.  Instead  of  cut 
lines,  dotted  ones  sometimes  occur  j|.  Jorio 
has  observed,  that,  in  some  vases,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  figures  have  been  first  painted 
naked,  and  afterwards  covered  with  the  dra¬ 
pery; — a  mode  of  painting  which  was  much 
in  use  even  in  the  time  of  Raphael. 

In  vases  with  red  figures  upon  a  black 
ground,  the  internal  delineation  of  some 
parts  of  the  figures  being  of  a  deep  colour, 
have  undoubtedly  been  made  last.  After 
the  laying  on  of  the  black  paint  lias  been 
executed,  other  colours  have  sometimes 
been  added  to  the  paintings,  as  has  already 
been  noticed  above.  All  the  paintings  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  vases  have  been  done 
with  a  very  fine  pencil.  If  the  black  varnish 
has  in  reality  been  made  in  the  manner 
above  described,  the  greatest  quickness  has 
been  requisite  in  applying  it,  according  to 
the  experiments  described  by  me ;  and, 
therefore,  the  nicest  address  in  the  work¬ 
man.  A  blunder  committed,  if  it  could  not 
be  covered  over,  was  irreparable.  Although 
a  wonderful  steadiness  and  sureness  of  hand 
is  manifest  in  the  paintings  of  vases,  yet 
blemishes  produced  by  haste  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen. 

We  are,  in  the  third  place,  to  treat  more 
especially  of  the  operations  required,  after 
the  application  of  the  paints,  for  finishing 
the  paintings. 

We  have  shown  above,  that  it  is  probable 
vases  have  not,  after  being  first  covered  with 
a  coating  of  varnish  and  other  pigments, 
been  again  baked,  like  our  modern  glazed 
earthen- ware.  Consequently,  no  further 
operations  were  necessary  for  finishing 
them.  In  some  vases,  however,  engraved 
delineations  occur,  which  penetrate  through 
the  black  varnish,  and  present  the  clay- 
colour  of  the  base ;  in  others,  similar  lines 
are  seen,  which  pass  through  the  pigments 
laid  upon  the  black  varnish,  and  lay  the 
latter  bare. 

These  ornaments,  which  are  of  rare  oc- 

*  Jorio,  loc.  cit.  p.  13. 

•f-  Rossi,  loc.  cit.  p.  6'. 

J  Boettiger’s  Vasengemalden,  i.  p.  58. 

§  Rossi,  loc.  cit.  p.4. 

||  Sul  Met.  d.  Ant.  nel  dipingere  i  Vasi, 

p.  10. 


currence,  could  only  have  been  produced, 
after  the  pigments  had  been  applied,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  stile. 

In  some  vases,  there  occur  letters  either 
painted  or  cut  out  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
which  either  exhibit  the  name  of  the  paiuter, 
or  notify  the  object  of  the  painting. 

The  painted  letters  have  been  done  in 
various  ways*.  1.  In  the  most  ancient 
vases  they  are  black,  upon  a  red  ground. 

2.  In  more  recent  ones,  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  laid  is  cometimes  white  or  red  ;  or, 

3.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  figures,  they 
are  circumscribed  by  a  black  ground,  and 
have  the  colour  of  burned  clay.  The  en¬ 
graved  letters  upon  some  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  vases  are  found  either  in  the  red 
ground,  or  in  the  black  varnish. 

6.  Of  the  composition  of  those  Vases  which 
are  eiitirely  Black. — Among  the  antique 
vases  dug  up  in  Lower  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
the  districts  of  ancient  Etruria,  there  occnr 
some  which  have  a  black  colour  not  only  on 
the  surface,  but  even  internally,  concerning 
the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
In  these  vases,  the  fracture  of  the  mass  is 
earthy,  and  of  a  pure  black  colour.  On 
minute  inspection,  not  only  black  particles, 
with  a  pitchy  lustre,  but  also  sometimes 
argillaceous  ones,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  are 
seen  :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  vases  have  not  been  manufactured  of 
black  clay,  but  that  some  black  heteroge¬ 
neous  matter  has  been  added  to  the  mass. 
The  smooth  surface  of  these  vases  has  a 
certain  lustre,  similar  to  the  black  varnish 
of  painted  vases. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  black  colour  of  the  mass  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  oxide  of  manganese,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  some  of  our  earthen-ware  ma¬ 
nufacture,  first  made  by  Wedgwood. ;  but 
this  opinion  is  confuted  by  experiments 
made  with  a  view  to  determine  its  nature. 

The  mass  of  these  vessels  has  a  distant 
resemblance  to  the  famous  Ipswich  cru¬ 
cibles,  which  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  graphite,  and  but  slightly  baked. 
The  graphite,  however,  gives  the  clay  an 
iron-colour,  and  the  surface  of  the  vessel  a 
metallic  lustre ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  external  colour  of  those  antique  vases 
passes  into  pitchy,  and  the  lustre  is  like  that 
of  varnish. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  black  colour  may 
be  given  to  clay  by  means  of  charcoal  va¬ 
pour.  Some  sorts  of  earthen- ware  receive 
a  black  colour  from  the  vapours  of  mineral 
coal  :  and  charcoal-makers  blacken  their 
smoking  pipes,  by  putting  them  into  the 
pile.  But  that  their  black  colour  has  not 
been  given  to  these  vases  in  a  similar  way, 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  they  have 
been  baked  in  a  very  small  fire,  and  that  the 
black  colour  is  not  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass. 


*  Jorio,  loc.  cit.  p.  19. 
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With  the  view  of  finding  out  their  true 
nature,  I  made  some  experiments,  in  which 
I  observed  the  following  circumstances  : — 

] ,  In  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  the  black 
colour  of  the  mass  is  soon  destroyed.  The 
mass  of  vases  assumes  a  reddish  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  which,  in  a  stronger  heat,  passes  into 
greyish-black,  which  is  probably  affected  by 
the  reduction  of  the  particles  of  oxide  of 
iron :  fusion  then  follows,  by  which  a 
greenish  or  blackish  gloss  is  produced.  2. 
With  borax,  the  black  particles  of  the  mass 
afford  a  yellowish-green  colour,  which, 
however,  on  cooling,  nearly  disappears, — 
a  phenomenon  which  may  be  observed,  if 
any  substance  contain  the  smallest  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron.  No  vestige  of  a  violet- 
colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
manganese, could  be  observed.  3.  If  a  little 
of  tbe  black  mass,  reduced  to  powder,  be 
added  to  nitre  in  a  platina  cup,  detonation 
takes  place.  Sparks  are  seen, which  are  always 
reuewed  ; — a  phenomenon  which  is  long 
observed,  when  the  combustible  particles 
are  much  enveloped  in  those  of  the  clay;  — 
a  circumstance  which  causes  the  combustion 
to  go  on  slowly.  If  any  acid  be  mixed  with 
the  salt  left  by  this  detonation,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  produced  by  effervescence.  4.  In 
muriatic  and  nitric  acid,  the  black  particles 
of  the  mass  do  not  undergo  any  change. 

From  these  experiments  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  black  pigment  in  the  mass 
of  these  vases,  is  a  combustible  substance, 
and,  in  fact,  either  carbonaceous  or  bitu¬ 
minous. 

From  these  experiments  I  proceeded  to 
others,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  produce 
a  substance  similar  to  the  black  mass  of  the 
antique  vases;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  I 
made  use  of  the  same  substance  which  1  had 
applied  to  the  making  of  varnish,  namely, 
asphaitum ;  ami  of  that  remarkable  variety 
coming  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  ancients.  Of  this, 
reduced  to  powder,  I  added  some  to  the 
clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco- 
pipes  and  stone- ware,  intimately  mixing 
with  them  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  convert 
the  white  colour  of  the  clay  into  grey.  Of 
this  mass  I  formed  cylinders,  which  I  dried 
in  the  air,  and  smoothed  at  the  surface.  1 
gradually  heated  these  cylinders  in  a  crucible 
placed  among  burning  embers,  to  the  degree 
at  which  asphaltus  is  melted.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  clay  was  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
the  liquid  asphaltus  becoming  perfectly 
black,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  surface  of 
the  cylinders  became  of  a  shining  smooth¬ 
ness,  as  if  varnish  had  been  applied  to  it. 
The  mass  of  these  cylinders  agree  perfectly 
in  every  respect  with  the  black  substance  of 
the  Grecian  and  Etruscan  vases. 

Tit  is,  then,  being  the  case,  and  since  the 
black  varnish  of  the  painted  Grecian  vases 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  substance 
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which  gives  the  colour  in  the  vases  ■which 
arc  entirely  black ;  and  as  the  black  have, 
without  doubt,  been  manufactured  in  the 
same  places  with  the  painted  ones  ;  it  be¬ 
comes  probable,  that  the  problematical 
black  varnish  of  the  painted  vases,  also,  has 
beeu  produced  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
scribed,  or  in  one  very  similar  to  it. 

I  he  examination  of  the  black  vases  of 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  origin,  led  me  to 
explore  the  nature  of  the  ancient  sepulchral 
vases  of  the  Germans  ;  and  I  have  observed, 
that,  in  many  of  them,  there  exists  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  former,  not  onlv  with  respect 
to  figure  and  external  circumstances,  but 
also  in  the  whole  composition  and  fabric  of 
the  mass.  Trie  result  of  my  investigations 
on  this  subject,  I  propose  to  publish  at 
another  time. 

From  these  inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
composition  of  the  vases,  commonly  called 
Etruscan,  it  follows  : 

1 .  That  the  manufacture  of  earthen  vases 
appropriated  to  funeral  occasions,  had  beeu 
widely  propagated  at  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  with  little  deviation  from  a  general 
plan,  in  so  far  as  regards  their  principal  cir- 

-  cumstances. 

2.  That  these  vases  have  been  formed 
with  much  particular  diversity,  in  regard  to 
less  important  circumstances,  such  as,  the 
quality  of  the  clay  employed,  and  differences 
in  the  forms,  ornaments  and  paintings,  not 
only  in  the  different  countries  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  but  also  in  the  same  countries, 
and  at  the  same  periods. 

3.  That  the  finer  sort  of  these  vases  are 
superior,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
clay,  and  the  elegance  and  variety  of  the 
forms,  as  well  as  the  ease  of  the  paintings, 
to  all  others  of  the  kind,  whether  of  Roman 
or  of  modern  manufacture ;  insomuch,  that 
the  pottery  of  the  most  remote  ages  forms 
the  model  of  that  of  the  present  times. 

4.  That  the  art  of  manufacturing  those 
vases,  as  practised  in  very  remote  times,  is 
much  more  worthy  of  estimation  than  our 
best  performances  in  that  way,  since  the 
ancients  were  not  in  possession  of  many 
assistances  which  are  applied  to  the  art  by 
us  ;  and  because  some  things  which  are  now 
done  without  difficulty,  by  means  of  certain 
instruments  or  machinery,  were,  in  those 
times,  perfected  by  means  of  the  hand  alone, 
by  the  greater  dexterity  of  the  artist. 

5.  That  certain  circumstances  were  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  very  ancient  art  of  making  and 
ornamenting  those  earthen  vessels,  which 
have  evidently  been  lost  in  later  times ;  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  in  particular,  the 
composition  of  a  very  thin  varnish,  which 
gave  a  heightening  to  the  colour  of  the 
clay  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  afford  a 
very  thin,  firm  black  coating,  retaining  its 
lustre  to  the  most  remote  ages,  and  capable 
of  resitting  the  action  of  acids  and  other 

fluids ; 
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fluids;  »o  that  tha  modern  art  of  manufac¬ 
turing  pottery-ware  may  be  materially  im¬ 
proved,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  forms 
and  ornaments,  but  also  the  preparation  anil 
application  of  the  materials,  hy  a  diligent 
ami  continued  examination  of  those  very 
ancient  vases. 


Roman  Antiquities  discovered  in 
London. 

As  the  workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  the  architect,  were  lately  digging  near 
the  foundation  of  the  New  Trinity  Church, 
they  discovered  a  Roman  vase  of  a  very 
peculiar  form.  Shortly  afterwards  they  struck 
against  one  of  very  considerable  dimensions, 
which  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained, 
as  it  was  unfortunately  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  fragments  were  carelessly  shovelled 
away,  but  from  those  which  remained,  it  is 
judged  that  it  was  about  four  feet  high. 
Many  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  chiefly  a 
light  sort  of  stone  ware,  have  been  dug  up 
there.  It  is  supposed  that  this  spot  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  that  which  Bagford  mentions  in 
his  letter  to  Hearce,  as  the  place  where  a 
number  of  Roman  remains  had  been  found. 
Mr.  Chadwick  added  the  first  specimen  to 
the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Gwilt,  the  architect 
and  antiquary.  The  latter  gentleman  has 
formed  a  small  museum  of  the  various  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities  which  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  Borough  in  digging  the 
sewers.  In  digging  near  his  own  hodse  in 
Uniou-street,  amidst  a  variety  of  Roman 
remains,  was  found  a  very  singular  vessel, 
which  in  shape  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
gallon  stone  bottle  with  a  very  small  aper¬ 
ture.  The  aperture  is  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  it  is  evidently  adapted  as  a  sort  of 
watering-pot  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
the  common  implement  used  in  taking  sam¬ 
ples  of  liquor  from  casks,  in  which  the  fluid 
is  retained  so  long  as  the  orifice  at  the  top 
is  kept  closed  by  the  finger,  but  from  which 
it  flows  as  soon  as  it  is  removed.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ware,  which  is  black,  the 
workmanship,  and  the  situation  in  which  it 
was  found,  no  doubt  whatever  is  entertained 
of  its  being  a  Roman  utensil.  A  Samian 
cup  aud  several  specimens  of  Samian  ware, 
were  found  near  the  same  spot.  Some  of 
the  fragments  resembled  those  found  in 
digging  in  Lombard-street,  near  Birchin- 
lane,  in  1786'*. 

In  digging  for  the  erection  of  a  steam- 
engine  at  Messrs.  Barclay  aud  Perkins’s 
brewery,  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered, 
and  between  the  legs  was  found  a  vessel  with 
several  Roman  coins,  chiefly  of  the  lower 
empire,  in  it. 

Near  the  Dissenters'  burying-ground  was 
found,  not  long  since,  a  Roman  hvpocaust, 
o:  flue.  In  the  whole  linq  of  Union-street 


*  See  Archaeologia,  vol.  viu. 
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and  Blackman-atreet  were  found  various  re¬ 
mains. 

On  the  South  side  of  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
a  Roman  tesselated  pavement  was  found  by 
some  of  Mr.  Gwilt’s  workmen  ;  but  he  was 
only  enabled  to  remove  a  few  fragments.  A 
number  of  Roman  coins  were  found;  but 
those  of  which  we  have  learned  were  chiefly 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  A  copper  coin  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  with  a  Britannia  on  the 
reverse,  was  found  in  St.  Saviour’s  church¬ 
yard.  The  head  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  the  execution  is  such  as  is  perhaps  not 
excelled  by  any  modern  coin — certainly  not 
by  any  of  our  own. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  the 
new  London-bridge,  a  quantity  of  Roman 
mortar  was  found,  which,  it  was  conjectured, 
had  belonged  to  some  Roman  embankment 
which  had  fallen  into  the  river  at  ot:e  time. 

From  the  remains  found  in  various  parts, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (though  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  our  histories),  that  South¬ 
wark  was  a  very  flourishing  Roman  station. 
In  the  works  carried  on  in  the  course  of  the 
restoration  of  St.  Saviour’s  church  (which 
has  been  so  absurdly  stopped  by  a  partv  of 
the  learned  parish  dignitaries),  a  quantity  ef 
Roman  bricks  was  dug  up  near  the  Spiritual 
Court,  and  were  found  worked  in  with  the 
flint  in  the  walls.  The  greater  part  of  these 
antiquities  have  been  collected  and  preserved 
by  Mr.  Gwilt.  Indeed  his  success  as  a  col¬ 
lector  has  occasioned  several  rivals  to  take 
the  field,  and  watch  the  works  at  any  new 
sewers,  drains  or  excavations,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  meeting  with  something  curious. 
The  foremost  of  these  is  Mr.  Gaitskill,  the 
magistrate;  but  Mr.  Gwilt  has  hitherto 
beaten  off  all  competitors  by  superior  libe¬ 
rality  amongst  the  workmen.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  one  funeral  urn,  with  an  inscription, 
which  is  likely  to  puzzle  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries.  Every  antiquary  who  lias  yet  been 
allowed  to  see  it,  has,  it  is  said,  given  a 
different  construction  and  hypothesis  upon 
it  to  his  brethren. 

It  is  probable  that  in  carrying  on  the  new 
streets,  and  in  digging  to  form  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  Metropolis,  discoveries  may  be 
made,  which,  if  they  come  within  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  learned,  will  serve  to  elucidate 
the  site  of  the  Roman  London,  or  Au¬ 
gusta,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  such  wide 
conjecture. 

In  forming  the  late  new  buildings  at  the 
India-house  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
was  cleared  to  what  was  considered  the  Ro¬ 
man  site,  where  a  Roman  road  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  India  House,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Antiquary,  who  gave  an  account  of 
the  superb  Mosaic  pavement,  discovered  in 
Leadenhall-street  in  180.3,  has  examined 
the  spot  very  accurately,  and  promises  to 
give  to  the  public  a  paper  upon  the  subject, 
in  which  he  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  a  new 
hypothesis  as  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  city. 

There 
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There  can  ho  little  doubt  that  many  an¬ 
tiquities  have  been  destroyed  or  dispersed 
from  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and  that 
many  interesting  remains,  which  might  have 
furnished  matter  useful  perhaps  to  the  histo¬ 
rian,  have  recently  been  broken  up  without 
any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them. 

In  making  the  new  buildings  lately  be¬ 
hind  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  a  number 
of  piles  were  dug  up,  and  some  stone  work 
was  found,  which  we  understand  appeared 
to  be  the  vestiges  of  a  bridge  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  In  making  the  new  buildings  by  the 
old  Pancras  church,  the  mounds  which  were 
accounted  by  Dr.  Stukeley  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp*,  and  which  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  notwithstanding  the  wildness  of  his 
other  conjectures  respecting  it,  have  been 

*  See  Itinerarium  Curiosum. 
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entirely  obliterated.  The  SpitalfieiJs  Ma¬ 
thematical  Sooiety,  learning  that  the  poman 
camp  in  the  fields  beyond  White  Conduit 
House  would  soon  be  obliterated  by  the 
brickmakers,  have  had  a  drawing  of  it  taken. 

With  respect  to  some  later  antiquities, 
less  care  has  been  taken.  In  taking  down 
the  autient  church  of  St.  Katherine,  to  form 
the  new  St.  Katherine’s  Dock,  the  tomb  of 
John  Duke  of  Exeter  was  opened.  The 
cranium  is  small  and  retiring.  The  teeth 
are  remarkably  perfect.  It  appeared  that 
his  tomb  had  once  before  been  plundered  of 
the  lead.  .His  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths 
to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  “  a  cupj>e 
of  byrol  garnished  with  golde,  perles  and 
precious  stones  to  be  put  in  the  sacrament,” 
and  a  number  of  other  valuable  effects,  is  to 
be  seen  amongst  the  Tower  records. 


SELECT 

THE  POWER  OF  HOPE. 

An  Ode. 

JJOWE’ER  unwelcome  thoughts  intrude, 
Or  doubts  perplex,  or  hopes  delude  ; 
Do  trusted  Friends  betray, 

Or  children  disobey ; 

Does  Fortune  prove  ungenerous— still 
In  spite  of  every  pressing  ill, 

In  spite  of  all  that’s  felt  or  done, 

We  freely,  fondly  muse  upon 
Success  and  happiness  in  store, 

A  fairer  scene,  a  brighter  day, 

Than  all  the  scenes  that  charm’d,  or  days 
that  went  before. 

Sweet  Hope,  the  solace  bland  of  woe. 

The  balm  of  anguish  and  distress, 

Fair  guest  of  prisoned  loneliness. 

How  much  to  thee  do  mortals  owe 
Of  all  the  comforts  they  possess  : 

’Tis  thine  from  Sorrow’s  pallid  cheek, 

To  wipe  the  pearly,  tender  tear, 

And  soothingly  to  speak 

Of  joys  unfelt  as  yet,  but  near  ; 

’Tis  thine  to  chase  Despair  and  Dread  away, 
And  on  the  heart  to  pour  the  sunshine  of 
the  day. 

’Tis  thine,  as  ’twere,  before  our  eyes 
To  picture  vivid  fantasies. 

To  show  us  what  we  have  not  seen, 

And  make  us  what  we  have  not  been, 

Or  rich  perchance,  or  greut,  or  wise  ; 

'Tis  thine,  when  storms  begin  to  low’r, 

T’  exalt  our  future  ’hove  our  present  state, 
And  by  the  touch  of  magic  pow’r 
Ideal  forms  substantiate ; 

’Tis  thine  to  point  to  other  homes  and  plains, 
And  scenes  and  realms,  where  Mirth  arid 
Goodness  sports  and  reigns. 

How  oft  have  I  believ’d  thy  wiles, 

And  courted,  Hope,  thy  heav’n-Iit  smiles  ; 
For  I  have  been  from  early  youth  to  thee 
An  enthusiastic  votarv  ; 


POETRY. 

What  duties  have  I  not  foregone, 

That  I  would,  could,  and  should  have  done, 
While  feasts  of  gay  delight  thou  didst  declare, 
Thou  would’st,  ere  long,  for  me  prepare ! 

And,  tho'  thou  ne’er  the  truth  didst  tell, 
Thou  didst  delude  with  such  a  ’witching  air, 
That  I  still  called  thee  kind,  and  thought 
thou  meantest  well. 

I  said,  I  thought,  thou  meantest  well : 
And  so  again  thy  promises  believ’d. 

And  so  was  I  again  deceiv’d : 

At  twenty-three  this  strong  fallacious  spell 
Still  binds  me  to  itself — e’en  now 
Sungilt  and  fair,  the  prospect  lies 
And  scarce  a  cloud  obscures  the  skies : 
Thus — thus  am  I  constrain’d  to  bow 
At  thy  blest  shrine,  sweet  Hope  !  ob  come  ! 

For  once  my  day-dreams  realise, 

And  e’er,  as  thou  wert  wont,  my  bosom  moke 
thy  home.  G — c — e  B — y — n. 

L — dd — g--n,  Rut — sfure. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  GRAVE. 

'J’HE  moon  shone  bright  on  the  green  fern 
and  brake. 

Her  silvery  beams  had  illumin’d  the  lake, 
And  the  Convent  bell  chim’d  on  the  air, 

To  summon  the  Nuns  to  the  vesper  prayer. 
It  pealed  forth  a  dull  and  solemn  sound, 

I  seem’d  to  be  treading  on  holy  ground. 

All  Nature  appear’d  at  rest  and  still, 

Save  to  the  slow  murmuring  of  the  rill  ; 

But  yet  could  I  hear  the  cadence  of  song, 
That  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  swept  along. 
It  flow’d  on  the  breeze  all  sweet  and  holy, 
And  waken'd  the  Muse  of  Melancholy  ; 

As  the  lone  echo  was  winging  its  flight 
Around,  ’mid  the  darkness  and  gloom  of 
^  night, 

Not  far  from  a  clear  running  stream,  full 
shone 

l’he  Moon’s  pale  light  on  a  marble  stone. 

I  look'd 
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I  look’d  thereon  with  a  watchful  eye, 

And  there  was  writ  a  mournful  elegy ; 
Nature  was  hush’d  in  the  silence  of  sleep, 
And  the  trembling  willow  had  seem’d  to  weep. 
The  fairness  of  Luna  was  darkly  hid, 
Beneath  the  night’s  dull  cloud  was  canopied. 
And  my  spirit  of  soul  was  sunk  in  gloom. 
While  pondering  over  the  warrior’s  tomb. 

I  mus’d — and  thought  that  I  saw  arise 
The  dread  vision  of  Death  before  my  eyes. 

I  mus’d — and  saw  his  grim  aspect  appear 
Beside  a  black  pall  spread  over  a  bier  ; 

Near  him  stood  Time  with  his  scythe — 
looking  on,  [were  gone. 

Ami  mocking  the  days  and  the  years  that 
My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  heart  felt  dead, 
I  gaz'd  on  again — but  the  visions  had  fled — 
I  cast  my  eyes  round  with  a  look  of  despair, 
And  heard  but  the  gush  of  the  midnight  air; 
No  cipher  was  sculptur’d  here  to  tell 
The  name  of  the  Hero  who  nobly  fell  ; 

No  idle  trophy  here  had  deck’d  his  grave, 
No  pompous  display  of  Heraldry,  save 
The  lion  couchant,  the  colour,  and  spear. 

To  tell  that  a  Warrior’s  tomb  was  here  ; 

The  love  of  a  Briton  was  well  exprest, 

For  a  Briton  had  left  him  here  to  rest ; 
“This  Hero  in  his  Country’s  cause  had  stood, 
And  for  his  Country  had  shed  his  blood. 
Proud  Fame  had  aroused  his  passion  of  heart 
In  the  conflict  where  Death  had  play’d  his 
part ; 

He  had  fought  right  well  ;"  full  many  a  day 
Had  he  borne  the  heat  of  the  battle  fray, 
And  was  one  of  England’s  brave  sons  who  fell 
In  Victory — as  will  her  records  tell. 

He  fell  (if  her  History  speak  the  truth) 

He  fell  in  the  bloom  and  the  prime  of  youth. 
Valour  with  him  had  led  on  to  the  fray. 

And  Valour  with  him  had  held  forth  her 
sway.” 

This  was  the  noble  epitaph 
Which  mark’d  the  hero’s  cenotaph  ; 
There  now  he  lies  beneath  the  sod, 

O’er  which  perchance  he  once  had  trod. 
With  triumph  beaming  in  his  eye 
Before  the  vanquish’d  enemy. 

That  eye  which  oft  with  fire  had  shone, 
When  Glory  crown’d  the  deed  he’d  done. 
Was  now  obscured  ;  his  mortal  worth 
Had  now  for  ever  clos’d  on  earth. 

The  heart  that  once  exalted  high 
The  charms  of  love  and  harmony, 

When  free  from  care  and  free  from  strife. 
Or  perils  of  a  soldier’s  life, — 

The  heart  that  once  had  held  command 
Had  rous’d  the  lion  of  the  land  ; 

Had  felt  love,  valour,  fame,  and  all 
That  honours  man — exalts  the  soul 
Above  the  needy  trash  of  care. 

Above  the  crouching  arm  of  fear, — 

Has  now  for  ever  ceas’d  to  beat, 

Lies  mould’ ring  ’neath  the  traveller’s  feet, 
Lies  free  from  worldly  hope  or  pain, 

To  pass  to  nothingness  again. 

The  laurel  that  once  crown’d  his  brow 
Gives  place  unto  the  cypress  now. 


Peace  to  his  manes!  his  soul  has  fled  this 
earth, 

Where  mortal  man  must  perish  with  his 
worth.  J.  H.  B. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ELI. 

1  Sam.  iv. 

TJEARD  ye  that  burst  ? — ’twas  the  groan 
of  the  dying.  [flying* 

Heard  ye  that  din  ? — ’twas  the  rout  of  the 
Heard  ye  that  shout? — ’twas  the  tumult  of 
war 

Fitfully  borne  on  the  ear  from  afar. 

Louder  and  deeper  than  groan  of  the  dying, 
Tumult  of  battle,  or  rout  of  the  flying. 
Clangor  of  cymbal  or  clash  of  the  sword — 
Heard  ye  that  shout  ?  —  “  ’Tis  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord  !” 

Heard  ye  that  sound  as  of  wailing  and  woe 
Pouring  afar  from  the  ranks  of  the  foe, 

— “God  is  come  down  to  withstand  us,  and 
where,  [despair?” 

Where  can  we  hide  us  from  shame  and 

Hark  !  ’tis  the  bray  of  the  battle,  again 
Israel’s  army  is  vanquish’d  and  slain ; 

And  ’midst  the  wild  tumult  and  slaughter 
forsaken, 

The  glorious  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  taken  ! 

Where  has  that  mourner  of  Benjamin  fled, 
Fear  in  his  features,  and  earth  on  his  head  ? 
Bears  he  that  message  of  wonder  and  fear 
To  Eli,  “  who  sits  by  the  way-side  to  hear.” 

Trembling  and  faint,  and  well  stricken  in 
years, 

Long  has  he  waited  with  failings  and  fears. 
And  the  flushing  of  life  his  pale  brow  has 
forsaken,  [taken. 

As  he  hears  that  the  Ark  from  his  people  is 

D.  A.  Briton, 


On  an  Infant  sleeping  in  the  Mother's  arms. 

LOVELY  babe  !  how  sweetly  sleep 
Sits  on  thy  eyelids,  and  how  calm 
The  breathing  of  thy  coral  lip  ; 

Upon  thy  cheek,  how  fresh  and  warm 
The  roses  glow,  while  on  thy  brow  Peace  seems 
To  dwell,  and  hush  thee  in  its  silent  dreams. 

Soundly  thou  sleep’st,  to  grief  unknown, 
Pillow’d  on  thy  young  mother’s  beating 
breast ; 

Who  looking  on  thy  face,  partly  her  own, 
And  partly  his,  her  heart’s  sole  guest. 

With  fondest  feeling;  from  her  eyes 
Beam  forth  warm  wishes,  prayers,  and  sighs  ; 
As  hope  or  fear  her  breast  bids  fall  or  rise. 

Sleep  gently  on,  for  never  more 

Wilt  thou  so  softly  and  so  sweetly  sleep, 
As  now  in  childhood;  ere  the  war 
Of  manhood  wakes  thee  up  to  weep. 

Ere  care  and  trouble  gather  on  thy  brow ; 
Ere  with  thy  age  encreasing,  grief  doth 
grow.  •  L.  W.  W. 
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FOREIGN  NEW  S. 


SPAIN. 

A  letter  from  Murcia,  dated  Dec.  2,  states 
that,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
waters  of  Carthagena,  the  number  of  Colom¬ 
bian  corsairs,  large  and  small,  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  All  our  ships,  whose  cargoes  are 
valuable,  become  their  prey,  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  our  misfortune,  those  which  are  not 
laden  they  sink  or  burn.  We  see  landed  on 
our  coast,  every  day,  the  unfortunate  crews 
of  ships  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt.  On  the  3d 
inst.  the  Commissary  of  Marine  of  Almeira 
received  advices  from  different  maritime 
points  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  in  which  it  was  announced,  that  on 
the  second,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third, 
fifteen  vessels  had  been  captured.  I  liese 
corsairs,  having  resolved  to  annihilate  our 
mercantile  navy,  have  taken  their  measures 
so  well,  that  no  ship  can  escape  them.  They 
have  armed  small  boats,  which  pass  along 
the  coast  touching  the  land,  enter  our  port  -, 
and  carrv  off  ships.  This  has  just  happened 
at  las  Roquetas  close  to  Almeira,  where  they 
have  seized  in  the  port  a  large  three-masted 
vessel,  which  had  taken  refuge  there. 

RUSSIA. 

The  last  Annual  Obituary  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  published  at  St.  Petersburgh,  re¬ 
cords  the  death  of  a  man  at  the  very  advanc¬ 
ed  age  of  188,  near  to  Polosk,  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Livonia.  He  had  seen  seven  So¬ 
vereigns  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  re¬ 
membered  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  thirty  years’ 
war;  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  he 
was  51  years  of  age.  At  the  age  ot  .93  he 
married  his  third  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
50  years  ;  the  two  youngest  sons  of  this 
marriage  were  86  and  62  respectively  in  the 
year  1796  ;  the  oldest  of  his  other  sons  in 
the  same  year  were  95  and  92  respectively. 
The  entire  family  of  this  patriarch  comprises 
138  descendants,  who  all  lived  together 
in  the  village  of  Poilatzka,  which  the  Em¬ 
press  Catharine  the  Second  caused  to  be 
built  for  them,  granting,  at  the  same  time, 
a  considerable  tract  of  land  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  1  6’3d  year  of  his  age,  this  mo¬ 
dern  Nestor  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  robust  health. 

AMERICA. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the. Mes¬ 
sage  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  communicated 
to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

The  Message  is  appropriately  introduced 
by  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Author 


of  all  Good,  for  the  blessings  of  health  and 
abundance,  and  peace,  which  he  has  deigned 
to  bestow  on  the  American  people.  It  is 
also  mentioned  as  a  just  topic  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  that  with  a  small  but  unhappy  ex¬ 
ception,  the  European  countries  are  at 
peace,  and  most  of  their  Governments  are 
acting  upon  the  principle,  that  the  proper 
end  of  political  institutions  is  the  happiness 
of  the  people. — In  adverting  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  naturally  directs  his  first  attention  to 
Great  Britain.  He  notices  the  important 
changes  lately  effected  in  our  system  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  system  of 
the  United  States,  he  says,  is  a  libera!  one. 
Ten  years  ago  they  offered  to  other  mari¬ 
time  nations  to  place  their  respective  sh^j)- 
ping  on  an  equality  as  to  tonnage  and  im¬ 
port  duties.  This  offer  was  after  a  time  ac¬ 
ceded  to  successively  by  England,  Sweden, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Sardinia,  Oldenburg,  Russia,  and,  in  a 
modified  degree,  by  France.  Some  restric¬ 
tions  yet  remain  which  it  is  desirable  should 
he  removed. 

The  next  topic  to  which  Mr.  Adams  ad¬ 
verts,  is  one  which,  however  popular  in 
America,  will  carry  little  weight  with  it 
elsewhere;  we  mean  the  claims  of  America 
on  France,  Naples,  Denmark,  &c.  for  in¬ 
demnity  on  account  of  the  robberies  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Buonaparte. 

A  more  gratifying  part  of  the  Message, 
is  the  announcement  of  a  Treaty  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  Commerce  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Colombia,  and  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  similar  treaties  will  soon  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  several  of  the  other  South 
American  Republics.  It  is  also  an  import¬ 
ant  piece  of  information  that  the  United 
States  have  been  invited  to  send  Repfesen- 
tatives  to  the  Congress  about,  to  he  assem¬ 
bled  at  Panama,  and  have  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation* 

After  a  slight  notice  of  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  treaty  of  Client,  and  of 
that  appointed  to  settle  the  imdemnification 
for  captured  slaves,  the  President  proceeds 
to  treat  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  He  recommends  a  new  Bankrupt 
Law,  and  a  new  law  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Militia;  and  gives  the  following  view  of 
the  American  Finances  : —  Dollars. 

Receipt  (independently  of  Loans)  22,000,000 
Expenditure. 

Debt  paid  off  -  8,000,000 

Remunerations  for  past  services  l  ,500,000 
New  Fortifications  erected  1,500,000 

Augmentation  of  Naval  Force  500,000 

Pur- 
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Purchase  of  Indian  Territory  500,000 

Roads  and  other  Improvements  1,000,000 
Interest  of  the  National  Debt  4,000,000 
General  Expences  of  Government  7,000,000 

24, "000,000 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  eight  million 
dollars  of  debt  have  been  paid  off,  only  two 
of  these  have  been  required  to  be  raised  by 
Loan  ;  consequently,  the  Revenue  has  af¬ 
forded  a  surplus  of  six  million  dollars  applied 
in  extinction  of  Debt.  At  this  rate,  the  whole 
remaining  Debt,  which  is  only  81,000,000 
dollars,  would  be  paid  off  in  \3j  years. 

The  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
Army,  the  President  says,  are  effective;  and 
he  highly  praises  the  new  Military  Academy 
and  Artillery  School.  From  these  he  passes 
to  the  Treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  (pru¬ 
dently  deferring  the  disputed  questions  on 
the  Creek  Treaty  till  a  future  Message),  and 
winds  up  this  branch  of  his  remarks  with  a 
notice  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  with  a  view  to  the  opening 
new  communications  to  the  interior,  ike. 

The  next  great  object  is  the  Navy.  The 
President  dilates  upon  the  employment  of 
the  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pacific  seas,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  and  of  Piracy,  not  forgetting  an 
incidental  compliment  to  the  Marquis  De 
La  Favette,  who  was  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back  under  the  American  Flag  ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  as  Mr. 
Adams  had  warmly  applauded  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  institutions  for  a  Land  Army,  so 


he  strongly  urges  a  permanent  Naval  Peace 
Establishment. 

The  communications  by  post  in  the  United 
States  are  wonderfully  extensive,  and  yet  the 
Post  Office  Establishment  now  (for  the  first 
time)  produces  a  surplus  receipt  of  45,000 
dollars. 

The  remainder  of  the  Message  evinces  in 
Mr.  Quincy  Adams  a  very  laudable  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science.  He  speaks  handsomely 
and  justly  of  “  the  generous  emulation  with 
which  the  governments  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  have  devoted  the  ge¬ 
nius,  the  intelligence,  and  the  treasures  of 
their  respective  nations  to  the  common  im¬ 
provement  of  the  species”  in  geography  and 
astronomy,  and  holds  those  Governments  up 
as  splendid  examples  to  be  followed  in  this 
respect  by  the  American  Legislature.  He, 
in  like  manner,  quotes  the  examples  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  in  their  scientific  improve- 
meut  of  weights  and  measures,  suggests  the 
endowment  of  a  University,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  Observatory,  and  recommends 
certain  enlargements  of  the  Executive  and 
Judiciary  departments,  as  required  by  the 
great  increase  of  population,  and  the  wide 
ramifications  of  foreign  intercourse. 

Mr.  Adams  sums  up  his  discourse  with  the 
remark,  that  “  Liberty  is  Power.”  We  re¬ 
joice  to  see,  in  the  Messuage  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams,  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  a  readiness 
to  do  justice,  not  only  to  the  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  to  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURR  E  N  C  E  S. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  gentleman  in  Arbroath  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  document  anent  the  Abbey  of 
Aberbrothock,  which  shows  the  extent  of  pa¬ 
tronage  that  had  once  belonged  to  that  mag¬ 
nificent  building,  with  its  religious  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  the  privileges  that  the  Abbot 
enjoyed.  Cardinal  Beaton  was  Abbot  from 
about  1524  to  1540.  The  last  commenda¬ 
tory  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock  was  John  Ha¬ 
milton,  second  son  to  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  who  was  afterwards  created  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hamilton.  This  Abbey  was  erected 
into  a  temporal  Lordship,  in  favour  of  James, 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  sou  to  the  former, 
upon  5th  May,  1608.  It  afterwards  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  from  whom 
Patrick  Maule  of  Panmure,  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  King  James  the  Sixth,  pur¬ 
chased  it,  with  the  right  of  patronage  of  all 
the  parishes  thereto  belonging.  The  Ab¬ 
bots  of  this  place  had  several  privileges 
which  others  did  not  enjoy.  They  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  assisting  at  the  yearly  Synods, 
and  Pope  Pius  II.  declared  his  resolution  in 
1461  to  excommunicate  all  those  who  would 


trouble  them  upon  that  head.  Pope  Ben- 
net,  by  his  bull.,  dated  at  Avignon,  grants 
to  John,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  the  privilege 
of  making  use  of,  and  wearing  the  pontifical 
ornaments  ;  and  they  had  the  privilege  of 
giving  tire  minor  orders.  King  Robert  de 
Bruce  granted  ten  marks  Scots  to  this 
Abbey. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  Navigation  is  now 
opened  between  the  Eastern  Sea  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  the  Western  Sea  at  Fort  William, 
to  the  depth  of  15  feet  water  on  the  shallow¬ 
est  parts. 

The  success  of  the  Darlington  Railway 
Experiment,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  loeo-motive  engine  does  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  was  expected  from  it, 
seem  to  have  spread  far  and  wide  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  immense  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  construction  of  new  railways. 

A  plan  for  making  a  Railway  from  Selby 
by  way  of  Y'ork,  through  the  Vale  of  York 
to  Newcastle,  with  a  branch  to  Sunderland, 
is  under  consideration.  It  is  proposed  to  be 
effected  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  who  will 
previously  fix  with  the  landholders  for  the 
right  of  passage,  and  so  render  an  immediate 
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resort  to  Parliament  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  conceived  that,  giving  the  land- 
owners  double  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
for  the  first  20  years  from  breaking  ground, 
and  treble  for  the  next  20  years,  and  after¬ 
wards  quadruple,  and  limiting  the  Company 
not  to  take  beyond  a  certain  fixed  rate  of 
charge,  will  induce  the  landowners  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  measure  so  highly  advantageous  to 
themselves  and  the  public.  It  is  calculated 
the  present  distance  between  the  extreme 
points  maybe  reduced  about  12  miles  ;  that 
the  rate  of  charge  will  not  exceed  3d.  per 
ton  per  mile ;  and  that  the  speed  with  which 
articles  will  be  conveyed  will  be  six  miles  per 
hour. 

Karl  Brownlow,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Lincoln ,  has  informed  Captain 
Man  by,  that  in  the  recent  tremendous  gale, 
eleven  persons  were  saved  by  his  mortar  from 
a  stranded  vessel  on  that  coast.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  3lS  lives  have  been  preserved  by 
that  method  of  affording  relief. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

A  recent  Gazette  contains  several  notices 
of  projected  improvements  in  the  City,  in 
Westminster,  and  the  suburbs.  In  the 
eastern  parts  several  new  roads  are  intended 
to  be  formed  ;  and  in  the  north,  a  new  road 
connecting  the  Hackney-road  with  Kings- 
land-road.  In  the  City  a  new  street  is  pro¬ 
jected  from  Moorgate  to  the  Bank,  (con¬ 
necting  Fiusbury-square  with  the  centre  of 
the  Metropolis).  To  the  westward  a  new 
street  is  to  he  formed,  from  Lincoln-Inn- 
Fields  to  Holborn,  (which  will  complete  the 
passage  from  the  latter  street  to  the  Strand, 
through  the  intended  opening  at  Pickett- 
place,  Temple-bar).  It  is  intended  to  en¬ 
large  Hungerford-market,  improve  the  ad¬ 
jacent  quays,  and  establish  a  fish-market, 
(so  long  wanted  in  that  part  of  the  town). 
And  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  having  gained 
so  large  a  population,  is  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  new  bridge,  from  the  Church  to  the 
Horseferry-road,  and  a  street  from  the  same 
to  Stafford- place,  Pimlico,  which  will  con¬ 
nect  the  Borough  in  a  straight  line  with 
Hyde  Park-corner.  And  further  westward, 
it  is  intended  to  make  a  navigable  canal  from 
the  Thames  to  Kensington. 

The  only  two  houses  which  abutted  on 
that  ancient  site  called  the  Sanctuary,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Prince’s-street,  leading  to 
Tothill-street,  are  at  length  levelled  with  the 
ground.  W  orkmen  are  also  now  employed 
in  preparing  the  foundation  of  the  intended 
new  Parliamentary  Mews,  hv  lining  the  ex- 
cavatijns  with  lime,  in  order  to  insure  its 
dryness  and  durability. — It  is  understood, 
that  in  addition  to  the  improvements  thus 
proceeding  in  this  renowned  part  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  there  will  presently  he  another  new 
square,  facing  the  northern  side  of  -ti ia  Ab¬ 


bey,  and  corresponding,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  fine  enclosure  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  entrance  to  the  Sessions-hotise. 
Westminster  will  here  assume,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  an  entire  new  aspect.  The  houses 
at  present  in  Gardener’s-lane,  together  with 
many  now  standing  in  King-street,  are  like¬ 
wise  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  pulling  down  of  the  old  King's  Mews 
fronting  Pall-Mall  East,  and  by  Charing- 
cross,  and  the  old  houses,  sadler’s  shop, 
public-house,  &c.  commenced  December  29. 
About  half  the  Mews  area,  that  portion  next 
St.  Martin’s-lejie,  has  been  enclosed  with 
wood  fencing,  for  the  temporary  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  military,  &c.  The  improve¬ 
ments  preparatory  to  making  the  grand 
opening  from  the  Haymarket  to  St.  Martin's 
Church,  will  proceed  forthwith. 

Considerable  curiosity  has  been  lately  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
structure  r.  ow  building  by  Messrs.  Tavlor 
and  Wright  of  the  Borough,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pins,  in  the  Borough-road,  close 
to  St.  George’s  Market,  the  west  side  of 
which  faces  an  opening  to  the  London-road. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  is  in  length 
1  85  feet,  in  width  40  feet,  and  in  height  50 
feet,  and  contains  upwards  of  120  windows, 
besides  loopholes.  The  pins  are  to  be  made 
entire  by  one  blow  of  the  machinery,  to  be 
worked  by  steam,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per 
minute,  chiefly  for  the  export  trade. 

llennell  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  —  In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pica*,  judgment  in  this 
case  has  been  delivered. — The  question  was, 
whether  the  wife  and  administratrix  of  the 
late  Rector  ofWeldo*  and  Prebend  of  South 
Grantham,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  had  a  right  of  representation  to  the 
living  of  Weldon.  The  Judges,  in  giving 
their  opinions,  took  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
for  upwards  of  6‘00  years. — Mr.  Justice  Park 
observed  that  Archbishops  appeared  to  be 
anomalies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  having 
been  first  set  up  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
legates  of  the  Popes  ;  but,  after  the  refor¬ 
mation,  the  encroachment,  though  an  ano¬ 
maly,  was  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  —  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee  was  of  opinion 
that  judgment  ought  to  be  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  thereby  giving  the  widow  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  vacant  living.  The 
other  three  Judges  were  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion,  and  judgment  was  therefore  given  for 
the  defendant. 

An  action  was  lately  brought  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pieas  by  a  Printer,  to  recover 
94/.  from  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  publisher  of 
Harriettc  Unison's  Memoirs ,  fur  work  and 
labour  done.  The  claim  was  proved,  but 
the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  maintained 
that  the  work  “was  so  Immoral,  so  licen¬ 
tious,  so  much  calculated  in  every  way  to 
injure  the  true  inteiests  of  society,  that  no 
man  engaged  In  assisting  to  briug  it  before 
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the  public  could  maintain  an  acUon  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  labour  he  had  employed  to 
such  a  shameful  purpose. ” — Th(j  Lord  Chief 
Justice  fully  entered  into  and  admitted  the 
objection.  “  He  who  has  lent  himself,”  he 
said,  “  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  in  this  gross  and  shameful  manner, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  claim  payment  for 
what  he  had  done  in  execution,  of  such  a 
criminal  purpose;”  and  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say — “  that  every  servant,  however 
small  his  connexion  with  such  a  work,  is 
equally  liable  in  law  with  the  master,  if  the 
work  be  of  an  injurious  tendency.” — The 
plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  meeting  held  in 
West  Smithfield,  consisting  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  of  those  infutuated 
people  professing  to  be  the  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcote.  The  subject  of  faith 
held  forth  at  a  late  meeting  was,  C  i  The 
coming  of  the  promised  Shiloh!”  Oce  of 
the  enthusiasts  who  mounted  the  rostt  urn, 
declared,  with  the  most  profound  sanct  ity, 
to  his  credulous  hearers,  “  that  this  was  t  he 
appointed  time  of  the  birth  of  Shiloh,  as 
verified  to  him  by  a  glorious  vision !”  hie 
further  asserted  that  he  was  confirmed  in  h.:s 


belief,  in  consequence  of  his  having  laid  liis 
hand  on  Johanna  Southcote  when-  she  4ay 
dead — that  he  felt  the  blessed  Shiloh  kick  !” 
&c.  &c.  There  is  a  trumpeter  amongst  this 
motley  group,  who,  at  intervals,  sounds — 
what  appears  to  be  a  silver  trumpet  (in  form 
like  that  of  the  trombone)  ;  after  making 
three  distinct  sounds,  the  congregation  si¬ 
multaneously  rise  and  vociferate  aloud,  “  Shi¬ 
loh  !  Shiloh!  Shiloh!”  This  was  repeated 
several  times. 

- - 
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Drury  Lane. 

Dec.  26.  On  this  day  a  Christmas  Pan¬ 
tomime,  as  usual,  was  brought  forward,  en¬ 
titled  Harlequin ,  Jack  of  all  Trades.  It  was 
full  of  fun  and  laughter  ;  but  the  chief  at¬ 
traction  was  the  scenery,  by  Stanfield,  which 
was  truly  beautiful. 

Covent  Garden. 

Dec.  26.  A  Christmas  Harlequinade 
called  The  Magic  Rose  was  produced,  which 
embraced  all  the  various  changes  incidental 
to  pieces  of  this  description  ;  but  it  was  des¬ 
titute  of  any  novel  or  peculiar  interest.  The 
scenery  was  truly  excellent. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

IVar  Office ,  Dec.  23,  — 46th  reg.  Capt. 
Clarke  to  he  Major.  —  60th,  Major  Fitz 
Gerald  to  be  Lieut. -col. — To  be  Majwrs  : 
Capt.  Pearse,  Capt.  Manners. — 65th,  Capt. 
Maclean  to  he  Major. — Unattached  :  Brevet 
Major  Lord  Hotham,  Coldstream  Guards, 
to  he  Lieut  -col.  of  Inf. — To  be  Majors  of 
I nf.  Capt.  Holmes,  90th Foot;  Capt.  Brooks- 
bank,  26th  Foot. 

Dec.  24.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to 
be  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  belonging  to  the  said  Order. 

Lord  Ponsonby,  now  Secretary  to  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  be  Minister 
Plen.  to  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  Plata. 
— A.  Cockburn,  esq.  late  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plen.  to  the  King  of  Wur- 
temburg,  to  the  same  office  at  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Republic. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  E.  Rice,  Dean  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  C.  Benson,  Preb.  of  Worcester  Cathed. 

Rev.  T.  Davidson,  Pre'b.  of  Wore.  Cathed. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Collins,  Timsbury  R.  co.  Somer. 

Rev.  R.  Huyshe,  East  Coker  V.  co  Devon. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd,  South  Ormsby  with 
ICettlesby,  Driby,  R.  and  Calceby  V.  an¬ 
nexed,  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev. - -  Mayson,  Orton  R.  co.  Cumber. 

Rev.  R.  Pole,  Sheviock  R.  co.  Devon. 

Rev.  W.  Scarborough,  Market  Harborough 
Perp.  Cur.  co.  Leicester. 

Ret/.  W.  Sweete,  Lenham  V.  co.  Kent. 

Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  Bradford  Abbas  V.  with 
(  llifton  Maybank  R.  co.  Dorset. 


Civil  Preferment. 

T.  S.  Caldwell,  esq.  Police  Magistrate  at 
Union  Hall,  vice  Allen,  resigned. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov.  24.  At  Cottingham,  Yorks.  Thos. 
Whitaker,  esq.  of  Howden,  to  Mary,  only 
dau.  of  Stephen  Gee,  esq.  of  the  former 

place. - 26.  At  Redenhall,  Norfolk,  Glo- 

cesfer  Wilson,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to 
Eliz.  widow  of  F.  F.  North,  esq.  of  Roug- 

ham,  Norfolk. - 28.  At  St.  Dunstan, 

Stepney,  George  Ranken,  esq.  of  Bentinck- 
street,  Manchester-square,  to  Eliz.  Brown¬ 
ing,  dau.  of  Wrn.  Bayne,  esq.  of  New  Grove, 

Mile  End. - At  St.  James’s  Church,  Geo. 

Tappen,  c»q.  of  Charles-street,  St.  James’s- 


square,  to  Mary-Ann-Eliz.  only  dau.  of 
Thos.  Watson,  esq.  of  the  Custom  House. 

- At  Christ  Church,  Middlesex,  the  Rev. 

B.  Young,  of  Warding,  Sussex,  to  Eliz. 
Susanna,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Holloway,  esq. 

Lately.  At  St.  Saviours,  Southwark,  Sa¬ 
muel,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fitz  Brand, 
Rector  of  St.  George’s  the  Martyr,  to  Eliza, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Jekin  Elwin,  esq.  of 
Dover,  Kent. — - — At  Odcombe  Church, 
John  Allen,  esq.  of  Charlton  Marshall,  Dor¬ 
set,  to  Mrs.  Do\m,  relict  of  the  late  W. 

doun, 
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Marriages. 


Doun,  esq. - At  Clifton,  Capt.  Roydi, 

52d  reg.  to  Georgiana,  dau.  of  Lawrence 
Peel,  esq.  of  Ardwick,  near  Manchester. 

Dec.  5.  At  Cheltenham,  George  Best 
Robinson,  esq.  son  of  Sir  Abercrombie  Ro¬ 
binson,  hart,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  late  Major- 
gen.  Robert  Douglas. - 6‘.  At  St.  An¬ 

drew’s,  Holboru,  S.  G.  Smith,  esq.  of  Sheer¬ 
ness  Dockyard,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  James 
Serle,  esq.  deceased,  late  Receiver-Gen.  for 
co.  Southampton.- - At  Madeley,  co.  Sa¬ 

lop,  Rev.  Edw.  Prycc  Owen,  Vicar  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  to  only  dau.  of  late  S.  Darby,  esq. 

of  Coalbrook  Dale. - At  Llandegfan,  H. 

Pringle,  esq.  of  Beaumaris,  Anglesea,  to 
Meriel  Eliza,  dau.  of  Bodychan  Sparrow, 

esq.  of  Leamington,  co.  Warwick. - 7-  At 

Harrow,  R.  F.  son  of  P.  Fitzherbert,  esq.  of 
Bristol,  to  dau.  of  late  J.  K.  U.  A.  Simpson, 

esq.  formerly  of  Mercey  Hall,  Kent. - 

At  Dresden,  the  Infanta  of  Lucca,  to 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Saxony  ;  the  King,  at 
the  Royal  Family,  the  Russian  Archduke 
Constantine  and  the  Princess  Locwiz,  be¬ 
ing  present. - 8.  At  Pad  worth,  Newman 

Smith,  esq.  son  of  Christ.  Smith,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Mary-Aune,  dau.  of  T.  Bacon,  esq.  of 

Padworth  House,  Berks. - At  East  Grin- 

sted,  co.  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Stratton, 
Vicar  of  Halston,  Kent,  to  Susannah,  dau. 

of  late  Mr.  W.  Head. - Ferdinand  Han- 

bury  Williams,  esq.  of  Coldbrook  Park, 
Monmouthshire,  to  Eliz.  Anne  Pakington, 
dau.  of  late  Wm.  Russell,  esq.  of  Powick 
Court,  co.  Worcester. - At  Easby,  York¬ 

shire,  Lieut.-col.  Henry  Lane,  to  Hon.  H. 

F.  Duudas,  dau.  of  Lord  Dundas. - 10. 

James  Alex,  sou  of  Augustus  Manning, 
esq.  of  Hertford -street,  May-fair,  to  Au¬ 
gusta  Mary,  dau.  of  late  Gen.  Sir  Clms. 

Shipley,  Governor  of  Grenada. - Henry 

J.  Edglev,  esq.  of  Thornton- heath,  Croy¬ 
don,  to  Miss  Albin,  of  Upper  Seymour- 

street. - At  Sandon,  co.  Stafford,  John 

Stuart  Wortley,  esq.jun.  M.P.  toLadv  Geor¬ 
giana  Ryder,  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

- - At  All  Souls,  M ary le bone,  the  Rev. 

Win.  Stephen  Gilly,  Rector  of  North  Fain- 
bridge,  Essex,  to  Jane  Chari.  Mary,  only 

dau.  of  Major  Colberg. - 13.  Haslar  Ca- 

pron,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Frances  Geor¬ 
gians,  dau.  of  Sir  F.  M.  Ommanney,  M.  P. 

- Major  Horatio  George  Broke,  of  Broke 

Hall,  Suffolk,  bait,  to  Frederica  Sophia, 
dau.  of  Jas.  Mure,  of  Great  George -street, 

esq. - At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 

1  hos.  Waddington,  esq.  of  St.  Remv,  to 
Janette,  dau.  of  the  late  Colin  Chisholm, 

esq.  M.  D. - At  Edinburgh,  Francis 

Grove,  esq.  Lieut.  R.  N.  to  Emily,  only 
child  of  the  late  George  Ure,  esq.  of  the 

Bengal  Med.  Estab - 15.  At  Paris,  Geo. 

Win.  Lefevre,  M.D.  to  Frederica  Clavering 
Fraser,  dau.  of  Col.  Chas.  Fraser,  E.  I.  C. 

- - At  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Wells,  John 

Newport,  esq.  to  Louisa  Matilda  Salmon, 
of  the  same  place,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
A.  Salmon,  Rector  of  Rodney  Stoke. — — 
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At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square  the  Rev. 

Dan.  Heneege  Finch  Hatton,  of  Weldon, 
co.  Northampton,  to  the  Lady  Louisa  Gre- 
ville,  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  F.  Gie- 

ville. - At  Wouston,  near  Winchester, 

the  Rev.  Arthur  Philip  Perceval,  son  of 
Lord  Arden,  to  Chari.  Anne,  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus  Geo.  Lcgge, 

Clianc.  of  Winchester. - At  Chippenham, 

co.  Cambridge,  Joseph  Sidney,  son  of  John 
Tharp,  esq.  of  Chippenham  Paik,  to  Anna 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Major-gen.  Gent. — • 
17.  At  St.  Marylebone,  Wm.  Knight  De- 
haDy,  esq.  solicitor  to  the  Excise  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  Eliz.  Favell,  dau.  of  Vice-Adm. 

Scott. - At  Lewisham,  Rob.  Shirley,  esq. 

of  the  Lodge,  Kinfare,  Staffordshire,  to 
Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Britten,  esq.  of 

Suffolk-lane. - 19.  At  St.  Margaret’s, 

Westminister,  Lieut.  Rich.  Bayley  Bowden, 
R.  N.  to  Jane  Stanley  Stanley,  dau.  of  tha 
late  Rev.  Jas.  Stanley,  Vicar  of  Ormskirk, 

Lancashire. - 20.  At  All  Souls’  Church, 

Mary  lebone,  Charles  Bankhead,  Sec.  of 
Leg.  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  Maria  Horatia,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  hart. - At  St.  An¬ 

drew’s  Church,  Ho'born,  Jas.  Adamson, 
esq.  solicitor,  of  Ely-place,  to  Mary  Eliz. 
de.u.  of  J.  Seabrook,  esq.  of  IJatton-garden. 

- 21.  At  Sunbury,  Augustus  Lernoult 

Whitmore,  esq.  to  Julia  Maria,  eld.  dau  of 
the  Rev  W.  E.  Fitzthomas,  of  that  place. 

- At  St.  Pancras,  Lieut.  James  Gordon, 

R.  N.  to  Eliz.  relict  of  Arthur  Humphreys, 
esq.  late  of  Bombay. - 22.  At  St.  An¬ 

drew’s,  Hulborn,  Ilic.  Smith,  esq.  of  Buck- 
den,  Hunts,  Sec.  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

to  Mary,  dau.  of  Rich.  Edwards,  esq. - At 

St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  Francis  £.  J.  Valpy, 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Camb.  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Valpy,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  John  Pul¬ 
len,  esq.  of  Canonbury. - At  Duumow,  in 

Essex,  John  Maryon  Wilson,  esq.  of  Fitz- 
johns,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thos.  Maryon 
Wilson,  bart.  to  Chari.  Julia,  dau.  of  Geo. 

W:ade,  esq.  of  Dunmow. - 27.  At  St. 

Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Nich.  Wanostrocht, 
esq.  of  Alfred  House,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  Rich. 

Heale,  esq.  of  Peckhain  Lodge. - At  St. 

Mary’s,  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Peter  La  Trobe 
to  Mary  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  Right  Rev.  T. 

W.  Foster. - At  Camberwell  Church,  the 

Rev.  Sanderson  Robins,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  the 

late  Tho.  Holland,  esq.- - 29.  Rev.  Thos. 

E.  Pipon,  ofKnapp-hill  House,  near  Wells, 
to  Jane  Mary,  dau.  of  W.  Dumaresq,  esq. 

of  Pelham-  place,  Hants. - At  Wyke 

Church,  Thos.  Payn,  esq.  to  Miss  Maria 
Purvis,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr  Dupre,  of  Wey¬ 
mouth. - At  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  the 

Rev.  Edw.  Pote  Neale,  only  son  of  J.  P. 
Neale,  esq.  to  Anna  Maria,  dau.  of  J.  Dun¬ 
lap,  esq.  of  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars- 

road. - -31.  At  Marcham,  Berks,  the  Kev. 

W’m.  Buckland,  D.  D.  Canon  of  Christ¬ 
church,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Benj.  Mor- 
land,  esq.  of  Sheepstead  House,  Abingdon. 

OBI- 
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Lady  Holland. 

June  12-  At  her  house,  in  the  Terrace, 
Piccadilly,  Harriet,  relict  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Holland,  first  and  only  Baronet  of  Wetten- 
ham,  Berks. 

This  lady  was  the  third  daughter  of  Sir 
Cecil  Bishopp,  fifth  baronet  of  Parhaiu, 
Sussex,  by  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Hugh 
Boscawen,  first  Viscount  Falmouth.  She 
was  married  first  to  Thomas  Dummcr,  esq. 
of  Cranbury  Park,  near  Winchester,  who 
left  his  vast  estate  to  his  widow  for  life,  and 
afterwards  to  the  late  William  Chamberlaine, 
esq.  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  Possessed 
of  this  immense  wealth,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  13,000/.  per  annum,  she  next  be¬ 
stowed  her  hand  on  that  eminent  painter, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Dance,  son  of  George  Dance, 
esq.  architect  ot  the  City  of  Condon,  i  he 
fortune  commanded  a  baronetcy,  which  was 
conferred  on  him,  Nov.  27,  1800.  J  hat 
the  painter  might  he  forgotten,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Holland,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
bought  up  and  destroyed  many  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  productions  of  his  pencil.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1811  (see  vol.  ixxxi.  pp.  489, 
666).  '  > 

Lady  Holland’s  will  was  registered  in  the 
Prerogative  Court,  on  the  12tli  of  duly, 
when  probate,  under  the  sum  of  500,000/. 
was  granted  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan,  the  nephew,  sole  executor. 
The  will,  dated  the  12tli  of  March,  1S18, 
and  most  of  the  codicils,  (of  which  there 
are  nine,)  are  in  her  Ladyship  s  own  hand 
writing,  and  duly  executed.  The  legacies 
are  considerable  :  amongst  the  principal  are 
these  : — To  her  sister,  the  Dowager  Count¬ 
ess  of  Liverpool,  50,000/.  ;  the  Hon.  Miss 
Brudenell,  50,000/.  ;  nephew  and  niece 
Bishopp,  30,000 /.  each  ;  Lady  Charlotte 
Rivers,  60,000/.— the  interest  for  life,  and 
principal  to  her  children  ;  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Rivers,  10,000/.;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Benton,  vicar  of  Wellow,  10,000/. — These 
sums  are  all  in  stock  of  3  per  cent,  consols. 
To  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  (niece)  her  best 
diamond  neck-lace  and  cross,  ear-rings, 
tiara,  and  bandeau*  to  Lady  Rivers  all  tiie 
rest  of  her  diamonds  and  trinkets,  liie 
Earl  of  Cardigan  is  residuary  legatee  of  the 
personal,  and  sole  devisee  of  the  real  estates. 

Rev.  Thomas  Steoman,  M.A. 

Dec.  5.  At  Shrewsbury,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Stedman,  JVT»  A.  1  liis  truly  ami¬ 
able  and  venerable  man  closed  a  long  and 
exemplary  life,  iu  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  tire  42nd  of  bis  ministry,  as  vicar  of  St. 
Chad’s  in  that  town. 

He  was  burn  at  .Bridgnorth,  and  his  early 
friend  was  the  lute  Rev.  Job  Orton,  a  very 
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worthy  dissenting  minister,  by  whose  per¬ 
suasion  and  advice  be  went  to  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  on  entering  into  or¬ 
ders  became  curate  to  Dr.  Stonhouse,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Little  Cheverel,  Wilts,  to  which  he 
afterwards  had  the  charge  of  the  curacy  of 
Great  Cheverel,  where  one  of  his  parish- 
oners  was  David  Sanders,  the  “  Shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain,”  celebrated  by  Mrs. 
More.  In  1775  be  obtained  the  living  of 
Wormington,  in  Gloucestershire.  In  1783 
lie  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  ;  in  which  year 
he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  St. 
Chad,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  1787-; 

In  bearing  tills  public  testimony  to  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  we  shall  lie  as  brief 
as  truth  and  justice  will  permit:  studiously 
avoiding,  from  a  motive  of  regard  to  the 
same  sacred  principles,  all  indiscriminate 
and  exaggerated  praise.  Such  a  sketch  re¬ 
quires  no  other  than  the  faithful  and  im¬ 
partial  hand  of  truth,  in  order  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  its  warmest  friends  and  admirers. — 
We  conceive  that  one  or  two  characteristic 
traits  will  suffice  for  this  purpose  :  the  first 
and  foremost  of  which  should  stand  record¬ 
ed,  his  exemplary  moderation.  And  here  it 
is  not  too  mnch  to  assert,  that  there  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  existed,  a  person  who  more 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  breathed  the  ge¬ 
nuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  Hence,  enter¬ 
taining,  as  he  did,  a  cordial  attachment, 
and  maintaining,  on  all  occasions,  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
that  Church  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  an  unpretending  ornament,  he  could, 
at  the  same  time,  open  wide  his  arms  to 
embrace  his  conscientious  brethren  of  other 
religious  persuasions.  In  fact,  his  views 
vyere  neither  narrow,  nor  selfish.  He  was 
careful  not  to  suffer  the  spirit  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  to  evaporate,  in  scrupulously  weighing 
and  adjusting,  bv  his  own  standard  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  differences  of  faith  and  opinion.  Pro¬ 
vided  those  differences  had  sincerity,  free 
from  acrimony  and  party-spirit,  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  ;  he  was  content,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  to  determine  the 
controversy,  and  satisfy  his  own  scruples, 
by  throwing  ipto  the  opposite  scale,  the  full 
weight  of  charity  and  candour;  In  the  un¬ 
limited  exercise  of  these  paramount  feelings, 
lie  cared  not  if  he  sometimes  even  lost  sight 
entirely  of  all  religious  differences  of  opi¬ 
nion.  Nay  more,  he  loved  to  overlook  and 
forget  those  shades  of  difference,  which  to 
some  minds  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  for¬ 
midable  to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of. 
And,  it  may  be  here  added,  if  he  ever 
evinced  so  strong  a  feeling  as  hatred ,  it  was 
against  bigotry  and  intolerance. — So  much 
liberality  of  feeling,  combining  with,  or 
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rather  emanating  from,  a  general  kindness  of 
disposition,  and  peculiar  suavity  of  manners, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  secured  to 
their  amiable  possessor  the  respect  and 
esteem  alike  of  Churchman  and  Dissenter. 
Although  of  retired  habits  and  unambitious 
pursuits,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  several  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  both  in  and  out  of  the  Establishment. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Bi¬ 
shops  Hurd  and  Percy  ;  the  present  Bishop 
of  Limerick  ;  Drs.  Adams  and  Townson  ; 
Alexander  Knox,  and  the  late  Isaac  Haw¬ 
kins  Browne,  esq.  &c.  And  among  the 
Dissenters,  his  disinterested  friendship  for 
and  long  intercourse  with  the  Rev.  Job. 
Orton,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  appears  to  great  advantage  from 
his  “  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman”  (him¬ 
self)  from  that  excellent  minister  and  can¬ 
did  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Our  partiality  for  the  deceased  having 
drawn  us,  we  fear,  into  greater  lengths  than 
are,  perhaps,  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  sketch,  or  with  the  modesty  and  retired¬ 
ness  of  his  character,  we  hasten  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  by  observing  whether  in  the  Pulpit, 
in  his  parochial  labours,  or  in  his  general 
intercourse  with  mankind,  he  enforced,  he 
recommended,  and  graced  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue.  Goodness  was  the  settled 
habitude  of  his  mind,  and  beamed  in  his 
countenance.  Ho  lived  in  the  affections  of 
his  flock ;  and  at  his  somewhat  sudden, 
though  gentle  removal,  he  received  at  their 
hands  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  re¬ 
spect.  Shops  and  private  dwellings  stood 
closed  on  the  morning  of  his  funeral.  His 
pall  was  supported  by  eight  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  town ;  upwards  of  fifty  respectable 
Parishoners  voluntarily  followed  his  remains 
to  the  grave ;  and  even  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  a  large  town  seemed  partially 
suspended  in  the  payment  of  this  last  tribute 
of  affectionate  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  venerable  pastor. 

Among  other  useful  publications,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  well  received  :  —  “  The 
Country  Clergyman’s  Advice  to  his  Parish¬ 
ioners,”  12mo. —  “  Letters  to  a  Young 
Clergyman  e.  the  Editor)  from  the  late 
Rev.  Job.  Orton,”  12mo.  1783.  —  “  An 
Address  to  the  Poor  belonging  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  Parishes  within  the  Town  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  the  Liberties  thereof,”  8vo.  ]  786. 
— “  A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  St. 
Chad’s  Parish  in  Shrewsbury,  on  occasion 
of  the  late  fall  of  their  Church,”  8vo.  1788. 
— “  A  Letter  to  a  Parishioner  on  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Atonement,”  8vo. — “  Letters 
to  and  from  Dr.  Doddridge,”  &c.  8vo.  17.90. 
— “  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orton  and 
the  Rev.  Sir  James  Sotnhouse,  Bart,  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Stedman,”  8vo.  1  800. 

Mr.  Stedman  was  a  much-valued  Cor¬ 
respondent  in  our  Magazine;  and  he  also 


favoured  Mr.  Nichols  with  some  original 
Letters  of  eminent  persons  for  his  (t  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  18th 
Century,”  and  kindly  promised  more  for  a 
fifth  volume,  which  is  actually  in  the  press. 


Mr.  George  Nicholson. 

Nov.  1.  At  Stourport,  aged  65,  Mr. 
George  Nioholson,  Bookseller.  Wo  can¬ 
not  forbear  some  brief  record  of  a  man 
whose  worth  and  talents  entitle  him  to  no¬ 
tice;  whose  name  we  hesitate  not  to  place 
with  the  names  of  Dodsley  and  Baskerville. 

Possessing,  like  them,  an  ardent  thirst 
for  literature  and  science,  like  them  also  he 
has  enriched  our  libraries  with  many  valu¬ 
able  works.  1  he  fl  Literary  Miscellany,”  in 
20  vols.  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  art  of  Printing;  and  of  his  taste 
and  judgment  as  an  Editor.  The  “  Cam¬ 
brian  I  raveller’s  Guide,”  is  remarkable  for 
its  accuracy,  and  evinces  much  patient  in¬ 
vestigation;  it  lias  already  obtained  the 
meed  of  praise  from  contemporary  critics. 
In  a  Treatise  “  on  the  conduct  of  Man  to 
inferior  Animals,”  (which  has  gone  through 
four  editions,)  we  have  evidence  of  his  hu¬ 
manity  of  disposition  ;  and  numerous  Tracts 
calculated  to  improve  the  morals,  and  add  to 
the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  proofs 
of  the  same  desire  of  doing  good.  In  short, 
he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  strength 
of  intellect,  with  universal  benevolence  and 
undeviating  uprightness  of  conduct. 

“ - Aie  Pudor  et  Justitise  soror 

Iucorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 

Quando  alium  inveniet  parem  ?” 


John  Baker,  Esq. 

The  late  John  Baker,  esq.  of  Hampstead, 
(whose  death  is  recorded  in  p.  380)  was  the 
2nd  son  of  Mr.  William  Baker,  a  man  of 
amiable  character  and  manners,  of  great 
classical  and  mathematical  learning,  and 
more  than  40  years  master  of  an  academy  at 
Reading,  and  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker,  a  learned  printer  of  London, 
author  of  “  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind,” 
&c.  (of  whom  see  Nichols’s  “  Literary  An¬ 
ecdotes,”  vol.  iii.  p.  716). — The  late  Mr.  J. 
Baker  was  born  at  Reading,  in  1748  ;  and 
being  destined  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
was  apprenticed  to  an  Apothecary  in  Salis- 
bury-Square,  London,  to  whose  business  he 
succeeded  in  1773,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  respectability  for  30  years.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  his  profession  in  1803;  and  set¬ 
tled  h  imself  first  at  Camberwell,  and  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Hampstead.  He  was  an 
active  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries,  of  which  Company  he  served  the 
office  of  Master  in  1  822  ;  —  and  took  a  very 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Philan-.. 
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thropic  Society,  proving  himself  for  many 
years  a  very  efficient  Member  of  the 
Committee.  His  widow,  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Lake  Young,  esq.  of 
Walton-on-Tlmmes,  and  Watling- Street, 
survived  him  only  two  mouths.  (See  p.572.) 


George  Robert  Chinnery,  Esq. 

Oct.  18.  At  Madrid,  George  Robert  Chin¬ 
nery,  esq.  He  was  one  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Treasury,  and  his  talents,  diligence,  and  ur¬ 
banity  were  likely  to  ensure  his  progress  to 
a  distinguished  situation  in  that  establish¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Canning  (whose  genius  en¬ 
titles  him  to  be  esteemed  the  Maecenas  of 
his  own  sera)  however,  saw  his  merit  and  re¬ 
spected  his  talents,  and  induced  Mr.  Chin¬ 
nery  to  accompany  him  as  Secretary  on  his 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  Portugal.  Mr. 
Chinnery  was  a  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  in  1810  gained  a  Newdigate  Prize — 
“The  Statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,” 
which  will  be  found  in  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  1.  He 
took  his  degree  ofM.  A.  in  June,  1814. 

General  A.  Campbell. 

Lately.  General  Archibald  Campbell. 
He  entered  the  service  on  the  20th  July, 
1773,  as  an  Ensign  in  the  36th  Regiment 
of  Foot;  obtained,  on  the  14th  December, 
1776,  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  same  Corps,  and 
was  promoted,  on  the  20th  December  1777  , 
to  a  Company  in  the  74th  Regiment  of  In¬ 
fantry,  with  which  Corps  he  served  in  Ame¬ 
rica  six  years  and  a  half.  He  was  appointed 
on  the  £8th  of  April,  1784,  to  a  Majority 
in  the  same  Corps  ;  and  was  placed,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1784,  on  half-pay.  He  was 
appointed,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1796, 
Major  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  Foot,  was 
made,  on  the  1st  March,  1794,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Army;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1798,  Colonel  in  the  Army.  He 
was  appointed,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1799, 
Colonel  of  the  late  Breadalbane  Fencibles; 
and  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  served  four  years ;  and  was  placed, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1802,  on  half-pay. 
He  was  raised,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1  805, 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  on  the  4th 
June,  1811,  to  that  of  Lieutenant-General  ; 
and,  on  the  27th  May,  1825,  to  that  of  Ge¬ 
neral.  He  was  appointed,  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1812,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Fort 
Augustus,  which  appointment  has  become 
vacant  by  his  death. 

This  Officer  was  personally  present  at  the 
siege  of  Penobscot,  in  North  America,  in 
1779,  where  a  British  force  of  8  or  900  men 
resisted  the  joint  efforts  of  a  strong  Ameri¬ 
can  squadron  of  ships,  and  an  army  of  7  or 
3000  men,  for  20  days,  and  ultimately  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege;  also  at  several  ac¬ 
tions  of  smaller  note  during  the  American 
war.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  St  Lucie, 
when  it  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  five 


weeks,  to  the  army  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  1796; 
at  the  taking  of  the  enemy’s  works, and  strong 
position  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
was  carried  by  assault,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1796.  He  commanded  in  St.  Vincent  in 
1799  and  1800;  and  also  the  Colony  of 
Surinam,  in  South  America,  until  it  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens. 

Rear-Admiral  Bingham. 

Dec.  10.  Joseph  Bingham,  esq.  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  proceeding  to  the  East  Indies, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships  on  that  statiou.  This  respectable  and 
worthy  Officer  had  just  completed  his  ar¬ 
rangement  in  London  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  to  have  hoist¬ 
ed  his  flag  on  board  the  Harspite,  when,  in 
consequence  of  getting  wet  through,  he  was 
seized,  on  the  2d  instant,  with  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack  of  erysipelas,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  previous  state  of  perfect  health,  baffled 
the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  terminated 
fatally. 

Rear-Admiral  Bingham  was  born  about 
the  vear  1769,  and  entered  the  naval  service 
in  1781,  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Dublin,  of  74  guns,  commanded  by  the  lata 
Sir  Arch.  Dickson,  which  ship  formed  part 
of  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  at  the  relief  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  in  the  partial  action  with  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  off  Cape 
Spartel,  October  20tli,  1782.  He  after¬ 
wards  served  successively  in  the  Ariadne, 
Proselyte,  Druid,  and  Solebay  frigates,  on 
the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland,  in 
the  British  Channel,  and  at  the  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands.  On  the  latter  station  he  joined  the 
Jupiter,  of  50  guns,  beariug  the  broad  pen¬ 
dant  of  the  late  Sir  William  Parker,  by  whom 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793,  we  And  Mr.  Bingham  serv¬ 
ing  as  third  Lieutenant  of  the  Ganges,  74, 
Captain  A.  J.  P.  Molloy.  In  that  ship  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  share  in  the  capture 
of  the  General  Dumourier  French  Privateer 
and  her  prize,  the  St.  Jago,  a  Spanish  Gal¬ 
leon,  of  immense  value.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  to  the  Caesar,  of  84  guns. 

In  the  partial  action  between  Earl  Howe’s 
fleet  and  that  of  the  French  Republic,  on 
the  evening  of  May  28,  1794,  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  was  senior  Lieutenant  of  the  Audacious, 
of  74  guns,  which  ship,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  engaged  la  Revolutionaire,  a  three 
decker,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and 
fairly  beat  her  out  of  the  enemy’s  line. 

The  Audacious  received  so  much  damage 
in  this  unequal  conflict,  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  port  to  retit ;  and 
was  thereby  prevented  sharing  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  triumph  obtained  over  the  enemy  ou  the 
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first  of  the  following  month.  Lieutenant 
Bingham,  however,  whose  good  conduct  in 
the  foregoing  gallant  affair  had  been  duly 
represented  to  the  Admiralty,  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  and 
appointed  to  the  Cormorant  Sloop,  in  which 
vessel  he  proceeded  to  the  Jamaica  station, 
where  he  captured  l’Akrte,  of  1 4  guns, 
and  several  other  armed  vessels.  His  first 
commission  bears  date  April  20,  1790'. 

In  the  ensuing  autumn,  Captain  Bingham, 
after  commanding  for  a  short  time  the  Han¬ 
nibal  and  Sampson  ships  of  the  line,  and 
Jamaica,  of  2 6  guns,  was  removed  into  the 
Leviathan,  74,  bearing  the  broad  pendant 
of  his  friend  Commodore  Duckworth;  with 
whom  he  continued  until  an  eighth  attack 
of  the  yellow  fever  obliged  him  to  invalid, 
and  return  to  England  in  a  packet. 

Captain  Bingham’s  next  appointment  was 
in  1798,  to  the  Prince  George,  a  second 
rate,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  William  Parker, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain.  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
companied  that  officer  in  the  America,  of 
guns,  to  Halifax,  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  ] 3th  December,  1800,  the  Ame¬ 
rica  struck  upon  the  Formigas  rocks,  and 
received  so  much  damage  as  to  render  her 
unfit  for  any  other  seivice  than  that  of  a 
prison-ship,  into  which  she  v.as  subsequent¬ 
ly  converted. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  court- 
martial  assembled  in  Port  Royal  harbour,  to 
try  Captain  Bingham  for  getting  his  ship  on 
the  Formigas,  delivered  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  :  — 

“  The  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  sole 
cause  of  the  above  accident  is  the  great  er¬ 
rors  in  the  charts  on  board  the  ship,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  French  chart  of  1787,  and  that 
published  by  Hamilton  Moore  in  1784.” 

“  And  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  Captain  Bingham, 
his  Officers,  and  Ship’s  Company,  for  the 
said  accident ;  and  that  after  the  America 
struck,  every  possible  exertion  was  made  by 
Captain  Bingham,  &c.  8cc.  for  her  pre¬ 
servation.” 

Our  Officer  returned  to  England  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  Hind  frigate,  Apii!  25,  1801  ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  was 
appointed  to  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  of  40  guns, 
in  which  ship  he  was  ordered  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  captured  la  Fleche  French 
Corvette,  and  the  Passe  par  Tout,  a  vessel 
that  had  been  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  land¬ 
ing  three  French  Officers  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  to  endeavour  to  stir  up  the  Mahratta 
Chieftains  to  war.  Captain  Bingham,  as 
soon  as  he  found  what  business  they  had 
been  upon,  with  his  usual  activity  and  zeal 
in  the  service,  sent  off  expresses  in  various 
directions,  by  wdiicli  meaus  the  three  Officers 
and  their  dispatches  were  taken  at  Poonah. 


From  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  Captain  Bingham 
was  removed,  iu  1804,  to  the  Sceptre,  of  74 
guns,  in  which  ship  he  continued  in  the 
same  station  till  1808,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  accompanied  by  two  homeward 
bound  Danish  East  Indiamon,  captured  by 
him  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Sceptre  was  paid  off  soon  after  her 
arrival  ;  but  after  undergoing  the  necessary 
repairs,  was  again  commissioned  by  Captain 
Bingham,  and  in  the  summer  of  1809,  ac¬ 
companied  the  expedition  sent  to  the  Scheldt 
under  Sir  It.  J.  Strachnn,  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.  Whilst  in  that  service,  Captain 
Bingham  caught  the  Walcheren  fever,  or 
winch  he  afterwards  had  such  violent  and  re¬ 
peated  attacks,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  resigning  his  command,  and  coming  on 
shore  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  11c 
was  not  again  employed  until  18  11,  when  ho 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Egmont,  an¬ 
other  third  rate  ;  and  in  her,  after  serving 
for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  America,  and 
in  the  North  Sea,  proceeded  with  the  flag  of 
Sir  George  Hope  to  the  Baltic,  from  whence 
he  returned  home,  in  company  with  the 
fleet  confided  to  the  care  of  this  country  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia. 

The  Egmont  was  subsequently  employed 
off  the  Coast  of  France  ;  and  bore  the  flag  of 
Rear  Admiral  Penrose,  when  that  Officer  led 
his  squadron  into,  and  forced  the  passage  of 
tire  Gironde.  She  was  paid  off  in  the  month 
of  August,  IS  14. 

Captain  Bingham  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  August  12,  1819. 
He  married  Sarah,  second  daughte  of  his 
old  friend  and  patron  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
William  Parker,  Bart,  by  his  wife  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Collingwood,  of 
Greenwich,  esq. 

In  private  life  he  was  beloved  for  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  sincerity,  and  domestic  virtues,  and 
his  memory  will  be  long  cherished  with  af¬ 
fectionate  regard  by  his  brother  Officers, 
and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  as  well 
as  by  his  beloved  family,  who  are  left  to 
mourn  his  untimely  and  irreparable  los9. 


Capt.  J.  D.  Cochrane,  R.  N. 

Lately.  Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane, 
It  N. — perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  pe¬ 
destrian  traveller  upon  record  ;  and  nephew 
of  that  distinguished  and  respected  Officer — 
the  Hon.  /Mm.  Sir  Alexander  F.  J.  Coch¬ 
rane,  G.  C.  B. 

He  entered  into  the  cock-pit  of  a  man- 
of-war  at  the  very  early  age  of  ten ;  and 
was  subsequently  scorched  by  the  hottest 
sun  in  some  of  the  worst  corners  of  the  \Vest 
Indies,  during  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years’ 
seivice,  without  experiencing  a  licad-achc. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace,  he 
traversed  on  foot  the  Countries  of  France, 
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Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  and  in  1820  he  offer¬ 
ed  to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  to  explore  the  source  of  the  Niger. 
To  accomplish  this  object  he  proposed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plan  adopted  by  Mungo  Park ; — 
that  of  accompanying  the  caravans  in  some 
servile  capacity  ; — not  even  hesitating  to  sell 
himself  as  a  slave,  if  that  miserable  alterna¬ 
tive  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object 
he  had  in  view. 

The  Admiralty,  however,  to  whom  he 
made  the  request,  either  from  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  person,  or  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  such  an  expedition  foreign  to  their 
department,  were  unfavourable  to  the  plan. 
Finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  afloat,  much  less  ashore,  he  deter¬ 
mined  (having  procured  2  years  absence)  to 
undertake  a  journey,  varying  only  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  scene,  similar  to  fcnat  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Ledyard,  viz.  to  travel  round  the 
Globe,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  done  by  land, 
crossing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America,  at 
Behring’s  Straights — ali  this,  too,  on  foot, 
his  circumstances  admitting  of  no  other 
mode.  His  leading  object  was  to  trace  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  along  America,  by 
land,  as  Captain  Parry  has  been  attempting 
to  do  by  sea. 

At  Narva,  he  met  with  a  black  gentle¬ 
man,  who  offered  him  the  use  of  a  carriage 
and  four  to  Petersburgh.  At  Kipene  he 
found  that  this  black  gentleman,  with  the 
two  carriages  and  four  horses  each,  had  been 
his  father’s  aud  his  uncle’s  servant  thirteen 
years  before  1  and  now  represented  himself 
a  resident  and  retired  merchant  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  Arrived  at  that  Capital,  he  part¬ 
ed  with  his  sable  friend,  who  proved  to  be,  in 
reality,  a  servant  of  the  young  Prince  Laban- 
off,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  conduct  his 
master’s  carriages. 

Having  obtained  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  protection  from  the  Emperor, 
(with  an  instruction,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
apply  for  money  to  the  respective  Governors 
at  the  places  he  should  pass,)  Captain 
Cochrane  set  out  to  traverse  Siberia  to 
Kamtchatcha,  or  Behring’s  Straights,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  from  thence  to 
America,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when, 
as  he  was  travelling  through  a  rough  forest, 
lie  was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  first  strip¬ 
ped  him  naked,  and  then  left  him  tied  to  a 
tree,  from  which  disagreeable  situation  he 
was  released  by  a  boy,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way.  His  ardour,  however, 
was  by  no  means  abated. 

Sometimes  he  passed  the  night  in  a  cask  ; 
(he  had  done  so  before  in  the  fortresses  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  ;)  here  usurping  the 
place  of  crockery,  there  that  of  wine  ;  here 
in  the  land  of  liberality,  there  in  that  of  non¬ 
entity.  Now  accompanying  Jews  and  Pedlars  ; 


then  riding  in  a  nobleman’s  carriage  ;  now 
working  ns  a  sailor,  and  messing  with  the 
crew  ;  then  attending  the  fetes  of  the  no¬ 
bility.  As  he  approached  the  frontiers  of 
Siberia,  he  began  to  give  way  to  groundless, 
though,  perhaps,  natural  apprehensions; — • 
and,  indeed,  as  he  neared  such  a  supposed 
scene  of  cruelty  and  misery,  became  com¬ 
pletely  agitated.  Although  he  felt  thankful 
for  the  past,  he  could  not  be  unconcerned  for 
the  future,  reasonably  doubting  how,  where, 
and  when  his  pilgrimage  would  end. 

At  Krasnoufinsk,  he  received  a  compli¬ 
ment  very  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  A  de¬ 
putation  of  the  inhabitants  requested  he 
would  remain  a  couple  of  days  to  be  present 
at  a  dinner  to  be  given  in  honour  of  th e first 
Englishman  icho  had  visited  the  place  ; — but 
which  Capt  Cochrane  declined  for  various 
reasons.  After  encountering  aud  surmount¬ 
ing  numerous  dangers,  all  of  which  are  fully 
described  in  his  “  Pedestrian  Tour,”  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Kamtchatcha,  where  he 
remained  seven  months.  While  there,  how¬ 
ever,  he  became  fully  aware  of  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  his  plan,  and  returned  to  Europe. 
But  not,  however,  till  he  had  chosen  a  fair 
partner  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  travelling. 

In  the  course  of  this  extensive  journey, 
he  states  that  he  travelled  upwards  of  ft, 000 
miles,  at  an  expense  which  certainly  fell  short 
of  a  gitinea. 


Cuthbert  Potts,  Esq. 

Cuth.  Potts,  esq.  (whose  death  is  recorded 
in  p.  56.9)  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Mr.  Cuth.  Potts,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to 
the  Gent. ’s  Mag. — He  married  first  in  1774 
or  1775,  Mary-Dorothy,  daughter  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Moses  Rich,  esq.  and  neice  to - 

Rich.  esq.  the  Comedian,  & c.,  who  died 
1780,  by  a  cold  caught  on  New-year’s  Day, 
when  there  was  a  remarkable  high  wind, 
leaving  no  issue. 

His  second  marriage  was  on  the  27th  Jan. 
1784,  to  Margaretta  Etheliuda  Thorpe, 
younger  sister  and  co-heiress  to  the  lady 
of  the  late  Thomas  Meggison,  esq.  of 
Hatton-Garden.  T.  M.  was  also  first  cousin 
to  Cuth.  P.  esq.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
several  children ;  excepting  three,  they  died 
quite  infants  ; — the  names  were,  Laurance. 
Holker,  Cuthberta-Ethelinda,  and  Michael 
le  Fleming. 

Cuthbert  Potts  was  the  last  survivor  of 
three  ;  his  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jones,  died  14th  Oct.  1801,  in  her  66th  year. 
Mrs.  Jane  Potts,  died  14th  Jan.  1819,  in 
her  76‘th  year,  unmarried  ;  both  sisters  died 
and  are  buried  in  Greenwich,  in  the  family 
vault  of  Mr.  Rowland  Jones, 
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CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Nov.  22.  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Shaw,  Head-Master  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  Stafford,  lie  retired  to  rest  some¬ 
what  indisposed  on  Monday  evening,  and 
was  found  a  corpse  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Rev.  J.  Shaw  was  father  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  had 
been  a  resident  in  the  town  forty-five  years, 
having  been  appointed  Head  Master  of  King 
Edward’s  Grammar  School  in  the  year  1780. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bootle,  in  Cumberland, 
aad  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  Free  School  in  that  parish.  In  early 
life  he  was  distinguished  for  that  devotion 
to  classical  literature  which  characterised  him 
through  life,  and  by  which  he  attained  such 
emiuence  as  a  teacher.  From  Bootle  he 
was  removed  by  his  parents  to  Hawkshead 
School  in  Lancashire,  where  his  classical 
acquirements  soon  raised  him  lo  the  rank  of 
first  assistant  in  that  reputed  establishment. 
From  thence  he  removed  into  Cheshire, 
and  officiated  there  as  stipendiary  curate 
until  his  appointment  to  the  Head  Master¬ 
ship  of  Stafford  Grammar  School.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  present  Viscount  Granville 
was  placed  under  his  care  by  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Stafford ,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
County  have  been  his  pupils. 

Nov.  25.  At  the  Vicarage-House,  Great 
Barton,  Suffolk,  aged  67,  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Orman ,  Vicar  of  that  parish  and  of  Wiggen- 
Hall  St.  Peter,  Norfolk.  He  was  for  35 
years  Curate  of  Mildenhall,  Suffolk.  He 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Wiggenhall 
in  1794,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  in 
1  8 — ,  to  that  of  Great  Barton,  by  Sir  Henry 
Edward  Bunbury,  Bart.  He  died  universally 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  leaving  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  to  lament  the 
death  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  father. 

Nov.  2 6.  In  his  72d  year,  the  Very  Re¬ 
verend  John  Plumptre,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  Vicar  of  Stone  and  Wichenford, 
co.  Worcester.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  at  Mansfield,  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire  ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  be¬ 
came  Fellow  of  King’s  Col.  Camb.  in  1775, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1777,  M.A.  1780. 
In  1778  he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Stone,  in  Worcestershire,  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  in  1/87,  was  elected  Prebendary  of 
Worcester;  and  in  1790,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester  presented  him  to  that 
of  Wichenford.  In  1808,  on  the  promotion 
of  Dean  Luxmore  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Gloucester.  In  Feb. 
1825,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  (see  vol. 
xcv.  i.  p.  551).  I  hough  his  works  were 
not  numerous,  they  were  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  as  a  scholar  of  the  first 
eminence.  Some  of  them  are  as  follow  : — 


“  Ecloga  Sacra,  Alexrndri  Pope  vulgo  Mes> 
sia  dicta,  Greece  reddita.  Accedit  etimn 
GrKce  Inscriptio  Sepulehralis  ex  celeber- 
riraa  Elegia  Thom®  Gray,”  4 to.  1795. — 
“  The  Elegies  of  R.  Pcdo  Albinovanus,  with 
an  English  Version,”  12mo.  1807.  [An¬ 
onymous.) —  “Divine  and  Moral  Precepts 
for  the  Conduct  of  a  Christian  towards 
God  and  Man.  By  John  Hamond,  father 
of  Dr.  Henry  Hamond,”  12mo.  1810. 

Dec.  5.  Aged  73,  the  Rev.  George  Ger- 
rard  llayter ,  Rector  of  Compton  Bassett, 
Wilts,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1752, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Sarum. 

Rev.  Matthew  Lamb ,  Rector  of  Eydon, 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  M.A.  May  15,  1800;  and 
in  1801  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of 
Eydon,  by  the  King. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity1. 


Nov.  25.  In  Guildford-street,  aged  74, 
Patrick  Hunter,  esq. 

In  child-bed,  at  Porcliester  Terrace,  Bavs- 
water,  Lydia,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Kerby, 
bookseller,  Oxford-street. 

Nov.  27.  Aged  73,  Wm.  Williams,  esq. 
of  Clarendon-place,  MaidaVale,  formerly  of 
St.  Martin ’s-lane. 


Nov.  28.  In  CJiandos-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  aged  79,  EJiz.  Anne,  widow  of 
oenj.  Way,  esq.  of  Denbam-place,  Bucks. 

At  his  apartments  in  St.  James’s-palaee, 
aged  29,  Edw.  Cockett,  esq.  First  Clerk  in 
the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. 

lately.  At  Kensington,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Anne  Whittaker. 

Dec.  18.  In  Abingdon-street,  aired  71, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Smith. 

Dec.  22.  At  Chester-plaee,  Lambeth, 
aged  74,  Mrs.  Swiney,  relict  of  the  late  J. 
Swiney,  esq.  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs. 

Dec.  24.  Aged  57,  Susan,  relict  of  the 
late  Wm.  Hicks,  esq.  of  Nottingham-strect, 
St.  Marylebone. 


Dec.  25.  Aged  49,  Stephen  Shute  Rowe, 
esq.  late  of  64th  Reg. 

Dec.  26.  Aged  22,  Mary,  only  dau.  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  Addington-pl.  Camberwell. 

In  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall,  aged 
21,  Lewis  Willimott  O'Neil],  esq. 

Dec.  27.  Mr.  Bengough,  formerly  a 
performer  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  lately 
at  the  Surrey,  and  the  Cobourg  Theatres. 

Suddenly,  aged  56,  W.  Randall,  esq.  of 
Lambeth  and  Battersea. 

Dec.  28.  At  Camberwell,  aged  34,  Eliz. 
wife  of  Mr.  Philip  Dacres  Hart,  leaving 
eight  young  children  to  deplore  her  loss. 

At  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  Red-cross- 
street,  in  his  75th  year,  Richard  Holt,  esq. 
of  King’s  Road,  Gray's- 1  nil- Lane.  Ho  had 
been  attending  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
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Trustees  of  that  Institution,  and  had  just 
6eated  himself  at  the  dinner  table,  when 
he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  instantly  ex¬ 
pired. 

Dec.  10.  In  Fleet-st.  Mr.  W.Wetton,'book- 
seller.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
worth;  and  likely  to  obtain  affluence  by  his 
own  honest  exertions. —  He  had  hitherto 
been  working  only  for  laurels  ; — but  he  had 
patronage  on  the  right  side,  which  will,  we 
hope,  be  continued  to  his  widow. 

Essex. — Lately.  Aged  68,  John  Russell, 
esq.  of  Stubbers. 

Dec.  25.  Aged  55,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Bond,  Vicar  of  Marget- 
ting,  Essex. 

Dec.  29-  Aged  65,  Mrs.  Anne  Nottidge, 
dau.  of  the  late  Josias  Nottidge,  esq.  of 
Booking. 

Gloucestershire. — Nov.  24.  At  Chel¬ 
tenham,  the  Dowager  Lady  Smith,  relict  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Smith, 
Bart,  of  Newtown,  King’s  County,  and 
Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

Hants.  —  Dec.  18.  At  Shirley  House, 
Mary-Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Cha.  Rich,  Bart. 

Herts. — Dec.  17.  At  Sandwater,  near 
Rickmansworth,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Morgan. 

Kent. — Dec.  7.  Of  apoplexy,  aged  52, 
Mr.  Gamon,  of  Albion-place,  Maidstone. 
He  had,  for  nearly  30  years,  filled  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  for  the 
East  Division  of  the  Lath  of  Aylesfprd,  the 
North  Division,  Mailing  Division,  and 
Hawkhurst  Division. 

Dec.  11.  At  the  Manor  House,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  Chas.  Denshire,  esq.  formerly 
Major  7th  Hussars. 

Dec.  19.  At  his  Seat,  Kevington,  aged 
81,  Joseph  Berens,  esq. 

Leicestershire.  —  Dec.  9.  Aged  81, 
Joseph  Neville  Fry,  esq.  of  Loughborough. 

Middlesex.  —  Dec.  31.  At  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  in  his  80th  year,  Thomas 
Fauquier,  esq.  many  years  Sec.  to  the  Comp¬ 
trollers  of  Army  Accounts,  and  Gent.  Usher 
of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  the  late  Queen 
Charlotte. 

Northamptonshire. —  Dec.  25.  Aged 
59,  John  Benton,  esq.  of  Houghton  House. 

Somersetshire. — Dec.  12.  At  Welling- 
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ton,  suddenly,  in  his  89th  year,  Mr.  Rich. 
Jones,  senior. 

Nov.  21.  At  Taunton,  aged  81,  Cath. 
widow  of  W.  Demsey,  of  Brinsop  Court,  co. 
Hereford,  esq.  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  late 
Majesty,  and  Lieut.-Col.  4.9th  Reg.,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Sir  Chas.  W.  Malet,  Bart. 

Dec.  14.  At  Bath,  in  his  64th  year, 
John  Wilson  Allen,  esq.  formerly  of  Stan- 
hoe  Hall,  co.  Norfolk. 

Dec.  14.  Mr.  P.  Vigne,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Bath. 

Dec.  15.  In  the  Royal  Crescent,  Bath, 
Charles  Clifton,  esq.  youngest  son  of  John 
Clifton,  esq.  of  Lytham  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Surrey. — Dec.  22.  Mary  Sophia,  dau. 

of  Launcelot  Chambers,  esq.  of  Morden. 

Sussex. — At  his  Residence,  on  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Parade,  Brighton,  Sir  Samuel  Falkiner, 
Bart,  of  Anne  Mount,  co.  Cork. 

At  Hastings,  in  her  26th  year,  Mary,  wife 
of  John  Farley,  chemist,  of  Charles-street, 
St.  James’s-square,  London. 

Scotland.  —  Dec.  3.  At  Moss-side  of 
Mounie,  aged  105,  Alex.  Angus. 

Dec.  21.  At  Lochwinnoch,  in  his  96th 
year,  Matthew  Burns.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  clearness  of  his  vision,  being  able  to 
read  a  small  print  bible  without  glasses, 
nearly  to  the  last.  He  saw  the  fifth  gene¬ 
ration,  was  married  at  20,  aud  lived  with  his 
mate  sixty  years. 

Abroad.  —  Aug.  11.  At  Karia,  East 
Indies,  aged  25,  Lieut.  Wilford  Bulkley, 
4th  Light  Drag,  son  of  G.  W.  Bulkley, 
esq.  of  Belgrave  Terrace,  Pimlico. 

Lately.  At  Hayti,  in  his  35th  year, 
Jabez  Sheen  Birt,  esq.  formerly  an  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon  at  Tewkesbury.  This  gentle¬ 
man  left  England  about  ten  years  since, 
with  an  appointment  as  body-surgeon  to  the 
Emperor  Christophe  ;  but  having  quarrelled 
with  his  sable  Majesty,  he  commenced  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  and  established  an  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Hall,  whereby  he  amassed  a  fortune 
of  40,000Z.  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  has  devolved  upon  a  young  female,  a 
native  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  induced  to 
follow  his  fortunes. 

Dec.  11.  At  Avignon,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Long. 


ADDITIONS  TO  OBITUARIES. 


P.  79.  The  will  of  Charles  Earl  Whit¬ 
worth  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
Doctors’  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
by  the  Most  Noble  Arabella-Diana,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Dorset,  the  sole  executrix  (since 
deceased).  Her  Grace  was  the  universal  lega¬ 
tee.  The  personals  were  sworn  under  70,000i. 
It  is  dated  the  20th  Dec.  1815.  His  Lord- 
ship’s  Barony  of  Newport  Pratt,  is  the 
twenty-eight  Irish  Peerage  that  has  liecome 
extinct  since  the- Union  in  Jan.  1810. 


P.271.  By  the  demise  of  the  Duchess 
of  Dorset,  the  Earls  of  Plymouth  and  Dela- 
war,  divide  thirty-six  thousand  a  year. 
Knole,  in  Keut,  was  judiciously  bequeathed 
to  the  former,  he  being  the  richest  man  of 
the  two,  on  the  express  condition  that  his 
Lordship  should  expend  six  thousand  pounds 
per  ann.  on  this  favourite  residence  of  the 
Sackvilles  for  several  centuries.  —  Sussex 
Herald. 

P.  275. 479.  The  will  of  Adm.  Lord  Rad- 

stock 
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stock  was  proved,  with  eleven  codicils,  in 
the  Prerogative  Court,  Doctors’  Commons, 
on  Sept.  12,  by  the  oaths  of  Lord  Rad- 
stock,  his  son,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  James 
Allan  Park,  Knt.  two  of  the  executors,  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  Bart,  the  other  executor, 
having  renounced  the  trust.  The  personal 
property  is  sworn  nnder  80,000 /.  The  will 
in  the  first  place  confirms  the  settlement 
heretofore  made  upon  Lady  Radstock,  of 
400/.  per.  annum,  bequeaths  her  500/.,  all 
the  household  furniture  and  stock  (except 
plate  and  pictures)  in  the  house  in  Portland 
Place,  and  the  interest  for  life  of  8,000/. 
In  the  plate  also  she  is  to  have  a  life  in¬ 
terest  at  her  death  it  is  to  be  reserved  for 
his  unmarried  daughters,  and  subsequently 
to  form  part  of  the  residue.  To  his  son 
above-mentioned,  in  consequence  of  ad¬ 
vances  already  made  to  him,  amongst  others 
a  sura  of  nearly  2,000/.,  on  his  attaining 
twenty-one  (the  whole  of  Ixis  Lordship’s  own 
patrimony),  he  makes  no  further  absolute 
bequest  than  1,000/.,  as  a  proof  of  his  en¬ 
tire  affection  and  regard  :  and  his  daughter 


Emily  Susan  Weslley  is  stated  to  have  had 
4,000/.  advanced  to  her  on  her  marriage. 
The  residue  is  left  to  all  his  other  children, 
and,  in  case  of  their  death  under  twentv-one, 
and  unmarried,  or  without  issue,  1 ,00u/.  is 
given  to  Mrs.  Morief,  Lady  Radsfook’s  «is- 
ter,  and  the  remainder  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  said  Etnily-Susan  Wi*stley  and 
Gra»ville-George  Waldegrave.  By  the  codi¬ 
cils,  there  is  a  further  bequest  of  8,000/. 
Consols  to  her  Ladyship  for  life,  with  re¬ 
version  to  his  son,  who  has  also  au  im¬ 
mediate  bequest  of  5,000/.  Consols,  and  a 
further  provision  of  one  or  two  thousand 
pounds  is  made  for  Emily  and  her  children. 
The  will  is  dated  the  25th  Jan.  1820.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  real  estates. 

P.  474.  Rev.  Wm.  Marr,  died  Oct.  28. 

P.  474.  b.  The  Rev.  Rich.  Perryn  was 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Perryn,  knt. 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester.  The  death  of  tlie  Reverend  Gen  ¬ 
tleman  occurred  at  TrafFord  Hall,  Cheshire*, 
the  seat  of  his  sou,  on  the  3 1st  October. 
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Hankin,  Sir  T.  P.  memoir  of  467 
Hanover  Chapel ,  Regent-street,  de?* 
scribed  577 

Hansard,  Luke,  memoir  of  538 
Harenc,  Benj.  memoir  of  566 
“  Harriette  IVilson's  Memoirs,"  action 
for  the  printing  lost  638 
Harvey ,  Sir  R.  B .  death  of  277.  notices 
of  286* 

Hayti,  recognition  of  by  France  171 
“Heard,"  on  the  pronunciation  of  104, 

219 

Helmet,  found  in  Stanwell  Church¬ 
yard  482 

Hemington ,  co.  Leicester,  account  of  17 
Henniker ,  Sir  F.  memoir  of  185 
Henry  II.  on  the  death  of  37 
Henry  III.  painting  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  304 

Heraldry,  origin  of  from  Egyptian  hie¬ 
roglyphics  355 

Herefordshire,  collections  for  the  History 
of  26 

Herodotus,  chronology  of  487 
Hieroglyphic  Herafdiy ,  treatise  on  355 
Hinderwell,  T.  memoirof  570  C  • 

Hindoo 
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Hindoo  Mythology,  remarks  on  140 
Historical  Triads,  on  the  use  of  402 
History ,  publications  on  196 
Hocus-Pocus,  explanation  of  133 
Hogarth,  sketches  by,  in  Winchester 
palace  314 

Holland,  Eddy;  memoir  of  641 
Holme  Lacy,  co.  Hereford,  list  of  pic¬ 
tures  at  134 

Hooke ,  Sir  T.  notices  of  98 
Hooper ,  Bp.  portrait  of  noticed  424 
Huety  Bp.  manuseriptsof  discovered 548 
Hull  Liter  ary  Society ,  meeting  of  548 
Hulse,  IV.  F.  death  and  character  570 
Hyde  of  Land,  explanation  of  133 
Hydraulics,  machine  for  259 
Ilibetso?i,  Sir  H.  C.  memoir  of  177 
Jndiatnan,  East,  at  sea  142 
Inns  of  Court,  Christmas  Princes  of  313 
Inquisition,  at  Rome  171 
Ireland,  Catholic  Association  in  75.  state 
of  education  in  231.  state  of  252. 
causes  of  her  poverty  535 
Iron  Trade  of  Scotland,  depressed  363 
Isle  of  Man,  account  of  99 
Italy,  intelligence  from  72,  171,  359, 
, i 458,  555 

Jackson ,  Hr.  Cyril,  monument  to  134 
Jackson,  J.  memoir  of  470 
Jellicoe ,  Lieut.  J.  C.  memoir  of  570 
Jenner,  Dr.  statue  of  55 7 
Jermyn ,  II.  E.  memoir  of  569 
Jesuits,  progress  of  in  France  264,  359, 
458.  college  of  at  Stonyhurst  364 
Jews,  proclamation  in  America  respect¬ 
ing  36 1 

Johnson ,  Dr.  S.  letter  of  320 
Jones ,  Paul,  anecdotes  of  427 
Judges,  necessary  qualifications  of  315 
Junius’s  Letters,  on  the  author  of  325 
Juvenal ,  genius  of  338 
Kennedy,  J.  memoir  of  469 
Kett,  Rev.  H.  memoir  of  184 
Kihworth  Church,  co.  Leicester,  account 
of,  and  destruction  of  the  steeple  1 13. 
rebuilding  resolved  on  174 
Kilmaine ,  Lord ,  memoir  of  83 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  new  bridge  557 
Knight,  origin  of  133 
Knight ,  W.  memoir  of  468 
Kotzebue ,  Lieut,  discoveries  of  172 
Lacepede ,  Count  de,  memoir  of  465 
Ladies ,  Literary,  vindicated  503 
“  Lancet,  Thef  injunction  against  76 
Langford,  Baron,  memoir  of  372.  title 
of  482.  . 

Languages,  origin  of  62,  64 
La  Perouse ,  shipwreck  of  355 
Lauder ,  IV.  account  of  29 
Laughter,  remarks  on  293,  502 
Leather  ing,  definition  of  3 
Lectures,  present  state  of  198 
Lens,  Serjeant ,  memoir  of  373 
Library ,  at  Copenhagen  454.  for  the 
City  of  London  520 
Life  Boat,  newly  constructed  454 


Light,  effect  of  on  plants  455 
Lifford,  Baron,  memoir  of  275.  title 

of  482 

Linley,  Miss,  original  letter  from  287*. 
elopement  and  marriage  with  Sheri* 
dan  294.  death  and  character  296 
Lintoipn  Factory ,  public  school  at  232 
Lions,  Nero  and  Wallace,  battles  of  with 
six  mastiffs  173 

Lisle,  llnrony  of,  claimants  to  98 
Literary  Institution,  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  proceedings  of  628 
Literary  Ladies,  vindicated  503 
Literature ,  present  state  of  195 
Llanassaph  Church,  co.  Flint,  painted 
window  in  401 

London,  public  buildings  in  214.  great 
fire  of  described  236.  extensive  im¬ 
provements  in  268,  638.  compared 
with  Paris  434.  visit  to  540.  Roman 
Antiquities  discovered  in  633 
London  Literary  Institution,  proceedings 
of  628 

London  University,  establishment  of 
162.  election  of  Council  628 
J^ondon  IVall,  historical  notices  of  594 
Long,  in  India,  description  of  249 
Long,  Mr.  anecdote  of  289 
Longevity,  instance  of  in  Russia  636 
Longford,  public  school  at  232 
Lords  Prayer,  ancient  version  of  421 
Lovin ,  Mrs.  M.  will  of  479 
Lucky  Days,  origin  of  133 
Ludlow  Family ,  notice  of  386 
Luscombe,  Bp.  consecration  of  266 
M( Arthur,  J.  death  and  character  569 
Madonnas,  in  Naples,  miracles  attributed 
to,  72 

Magnetic  Pole,  North  West,  remarks 
on  404 

Man,  Isle  of,  account  of  99.  disturb¬ 
ances  in  460 

Manuscripts ,  Oriental ,  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  162 
Marathon  and  Salamis ,  date  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  487 

Marbore ,  tower  of  described  334 
Markets, prices  of  95,  191,287,  383,  480, 

575 

Marr,  Earl  of,  memoir  of  372. 

Marriott,  A.  H.  memoir  of  46’9 
Martyn ,  Professor ,  memoir  of  85 
Maser es,  Baron,  epitaph  on  207 
Matthews,  Captain,  notices  of  288* 
Mechanics'  Institution,  at  Deptford,  365 
Medallion  of  Pescennius  Niger,  noticed 
482 

il  Melanthe,"  a  copy  of,  wanted  194 
Memorials,  publication  of  198 
Mersey  River,  forts  to  be  erected  on 

266 

Merlon,  Norfolk,  account  of  9,  1 14 
Meteorological  Dian/,96,  192,  288,  384, 

576 

Metropolis,  public  buildings  in,  214 
Mexicans,  origin  of  63 


Mexico, 
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Mexico,  curiosities  in  168.  intelligence 
from  362.  mining  companies  in  3G2 
Meyer,  Dr.  J.  memoir  of  373 
Meyrick ,  Rowland ,  children  of?  386 
Milk ,  derivation  of  133 
MUler,  C.  memoir  of  469 
Milton,  Kent,  antiquities  discovered 
at  486 

Mines,  of  Russia,  productiveness  of  359 
Mining  Companies  in  Mexico  362 
Mitfield  Church ,  co.  York,  alterations 
in  76 

Mombassa,  English  establishment  at  361 
Money  Market,  distresses  of  557 
Mont  Blanc ,  ascent  to  264 
Monteagle ,  Ld.  on  the  letter  to,  respect¬ 
ing  the-  powder  plot  21 1 
Monuments  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  Bp.  North,  Adm.  Russel,  and  Ld. 
Byron  137 

Moore ,  Ld.  H.  memoir  of  2 76 
Moore's  “  Life  of  Sheridan,"  notices  of 
287* 

Alorgen,  explanation  of  133 
Morris,  Rev.  T.  notice  of  194 
Mortality  bill  of  95,  191,  267,383,  479, 
575,  648 

Mosaic  Gold ,  discovery  of  455 
Moscow,  technological  institution  in  360 
Motive  Monger,  the  216 
Mountain,  Bp.  memoir  of  177 
Mummy,  Egyptian,  described  64 
Muschamps  Family,  notices  of  518 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos  140 
Navarino,  surrender  of  73 
Navigation ,  on  the  progress  of  395 
Navy  Lieutenants ,  hint  for  improving 
the  condition  of  386 
Netherlands,  intelligence  from  264,  555 
New  South  Wales,  statistical  view  of  55 6 
jNow  York,  increase  of  265 
Newington,  Trinity  Church,  Surrey,  de¬ 
scribed  393 

Newport,  public  school  at  232 
Newton,  T.  memoir  of  186 
Nicholson,  George,  memoir  of  642 
Nicol,  John,  memoir  of  47  1 
Nonjurors  in  1715,  list  of,  noticed  194 
Norman  Conquest,  remarks  on  103,222, 
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Norrisian  Lectures,  founder  of  590 
North,  Bp.  monument  to  135 
North  West  Expedition,  failure  of  365 
North  West  Land  Expedition,  progress 
of  265 

NorthWest  Magnetic  Pole, remark?,  on  404 
Northumberland,  British  villages  at  420 
Norwich  Cathedral,  custom  in  repre¬ 
hended  505 

Nott,  Dr.  memoir  of  565 
Novels,  present  state  of  197 
Onacuse ,  or  Hunter’s  Isle,  discovered  74 
Opie,  the  painter^  notices  of  412 
Ordination,  not  to  be  extended  to  non¬ 
graduates  461 

Organic  Remains  discovered  at  New 
York  163 


Oriental  Manuscripts,  of  Bruce  66  . 

Oriental  Literature,  progress  of  259 
Otaheitans,  Cosmogony  of  387 
Ourang  Outang ,  killed  at  Sumatra  74 
Oxford,  St.  Michael’s  church,  described 
490 

Oxford  University ,  essays  546 
Oxwyk ,  T.  seal  of  498 
Pacific  Ocean,  discoveries  in  74 
Padstow ,  early  history  of  410.  beahties 
of  413 

Paget,  J.  memoir  of  469 
Painted  Glass,  at  Bardwell  Church  21 
Painted  Window,  from  Basingwerk  Ab¬ 
bey  401 

Paintings,  fyc.  at  Hampton  Court  18. 
in  Westminster  Abbey  301.  at  Gre¬ 
nada  414 

Pandoo  Coolies,  in  Malabar,  notices  of 
249 

Paris,  compared  with  London  434 
Parliament,  prorogation  of  71 
Parochial  Settlemefit,  remarks  on  231 
Parsonage  Houses, rage  for  improvements 
in  125 

Paston  Family,  MS.  of  sold  628 
Patents,  on  amending  the  law  of  407 
Paupers ,  on  the  settlement  of  174,231 
Pavement,  discovered  at  Fossbridge~5 
Pedagogic  JJberality,  remarks  on  23 
Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  described  100 
Pelham,  Sir  N.  monument  of  215 
Penington,  Aid.  memoir  of  1 19 
Penzance,  Cornwall,  new  chapel  at  419 
Pepys,  S.  anecdotes  of  234,  339 
Pepys,  Sir  W.W.  memoir  of  85 
Percy  Family ,  badge  of  598 
Pergunna,  in  India,  notices  of  250 
Periodical  Literature ,  remarks  on  5 
Periodical  Publications,  changes  in  98 
Perkin  War  beck ,  on  the  identity  of  38 
Persia,  ancient  state  of  137.  juurney 
to  300.  on  the  natives  of  397 
Persian  Gulf,  survey  of  74 
Peru ,  decisive  victory  in  73 
Peter's  Banquet,  a  republican  satire  581 
Phenicians ,  notices  of  395 
Physicians,  College  of,  opened  7 6 
Pic  du  Midi,  described  334 
Picton,  Sir  T.  monument  to  be  erected 
to  267 

Pin  Manufactory ,  in  the  Borough-road 
638 

Pitt ,  Governor  T.  biographical  notices 
of  107 

Pitt  Diamond,  authentic  account  of  105 
Plague  of  London,  preservation  of  a 
family  during  14.  notices  of  339 
Plants ,  effect  of  light  on  455 
Pliny  and  Erasmus,  translations  of  ?  2 
Plumptre ,  Dean,  memoir  of  646 
Poetry ,  present  state  of  I96.  on  the 
subject  of  221  . 

Pompeii,  excavations  at  552 
Poor ,  settlement  for  174,  231 
Poor  Laws,  advantages  of  5^5 
Popery,  abuses  of  534 


Portrait , 
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Portrait ,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
inquired  after  386 

Potts,  Cuthbert ,  memoir  of  569,  645 
Powder  Plot  Cellar,  Westminster,  de¬ 
scription  of  209.  account  of  the  plate 
210 

Powell- Hamilton,  A  dm.  C.  notices  of 
286* 

Poynings ,  SirR.  de ,  seal  of  described  297 
Press ,  triumph  of  in  France  555 
Preston,  R.  memoir  of  282 
Prideaux  Family  notices  of  41 1 
Prince's  Risborough ,  co.  Bucks,  new 
chapel  at  173 
Prome,  capture  of  360 
Pi~ussia ,  literature  of  259 
Publications ,  Periodical ,  remarks  on  6. 

changes  in  98 
Pyrennees,  notices  of  333 
Radstock ,  Adm.  Ld.  memoir  of  272.  will 
of  479, 648 

Railways ,  advantages  of  310.  one  at 
Darlington  and  Stockton  opened  364. 
increase  of  637.  one  from  Selby  to 
Newcastle  proposed  637 
Ramsey ,  Isle  of  Man,  described  100 
Rawlings,  TV.  biographical  notices  of  41 1 
Raymond  du  Pays,  seal  of  497 
Rectors,  fund  proposed  for  defending 
their  Benefices  399,  512 
Rees ,  Dr.  A.  memoir  of  181 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute ,  benefits  of  7 
Reid,  T.  death  and  character  377 
Religion ,  progress  of  in  France  171 
Religious  Persecution  in  France  458 
Revenue,  increase  of  76,  364 
Reveries  in  Autumn  108 
Ridley ,  Dr.  H.  memoir  of  473 
Roads,  improvements  in  172 
Rochester,  Kent,  Bp.  Shepey’s  effigy  dis¬ 
covered  at  226.  seal  of  297 
Rokeby  Family,  pedigree  of2l2 
Roman  Antiquities  discovered  near  Lon- 
don  633 

Roman  Glass  found  near  Brool  261 
Roman  Sealing  JVax  found  261 
Rome,  intelligence  from  459.  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition  at  171.  regulations 
for  the  press  359-  census  of  459 
Ross ,  Neiv,  public  school  at  232 
Royal  Society,  proceedings  of  64.  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  546.  meeting  of  547. 
prize  essays  547 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  report  of  62. 

meeting  of  548 
Rungpoor,  reduction  of  172 
Rural  Residences ,  model  for  153 
Russel,  Adm.  monument  to  135 
Russia,  intelligence  from  172,  35 9,  556, 
636.  gold  mines  in  359 
Rutland,  Duchess,  memoir  of  561 
Rutt  Family,  notices  of  2,  386 
Sabbalans ,  sect  of  173 
Sack,  Hans,  poetical  productions  of  455. 
Sackviltc,  Lord  Viscount,  author  of  Ju¬ 
nius’s  letters  325 


St.  Alban’s,  Duke  qf,  memoir  of  27 1  ■? 

St.  Asaph,  Bp.  of.  See  Halifax. 

St.  Clement's  Church,  Oxford,  first  stpno 
laid  76 

St.  Colutnb,  Cornwall,  history  of  203 
St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower,  visits  to 
previous  to  its  demolition  391 
St.  Katherine' s  Dock,  progress  of  462 
St.  T^awrence,  river  of,  described  142 
St.  Martin’s  le- Grand,  notices  of  245 
St.  Mary  Alder jnary ,  remains  near  200 
St.  Mary's  Church ,  Greeuwich,  conse¬ 
crated  7  6 

St.  Michael's  Church ,  Oxford,  account  of 
489 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  grand  openings  to 
proposed  268  ,  ■ 

St.  Peter,  seal  of  498 
Sainthill  Family,  notices  of  500,  580 
Sainihill,  Peter,  memoir  of  580 
Salisbury,  Bp.  qf,  memoir  of  82 
Salisbury,  C’tess,  execution  of  149 
Sarcophagus,  Egyptian ,  described  356 
Savoy,  intelligence  from  264 
Saxon  Coins  found  at  Southampton  26 1 
Schiller ,  character  of  151 
Schools  in  Ireland  232 
Scotland,  episcopacy  in  266,  363 
Scott ,  Sir  TV.  on  his  being  the  author  of 
the  Waverley  novels  3 
Sculptors  of  England,  notices  of  541 
Scythians ,  notices  of  397 
Sealing  TVax,  used  by  the  Romans  261 
Seals,  ancient,  described  297,  497,498  7 
Sebei't’s  Tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  302 
Sepulchral  Stones  from  Thebes  described 

230 

Settlement  of  the  Poor ,  remarks  on  174, 

231 

Seymour  Adm.  Ld.  attainder  of  149 
Shakspeare,  TV.  marriage  of  noticed  386 
Sharp ,  Abp.  anecdotes  of  449,  612  £ 

Shaw ,  Rev.  J.  memoir  of  646  '  .  nim 

Shenstone ,  Latin  inscription  on  104 
Shepey,  Bishop,  efligy  of  discovered  at 
Rochester  225 

Sheridan  Family ,  notices  of  291 
Shei'idan,  R.  B.  Moore’s  Life  of  noticed 
287*.  anecdotes  of  345 — 351.  elope¬ 
ment  and  marriage  with  Miss  Liuley 

294 

Sheridan,  T.  epitaph  on  487 
“  Ship  of  Female  Fools noticed  22 
Shipwreck,  prevented  by  Capt.  Man  by ’s 
apparatus  638  -  i 

Shirley,  Miss,  memoir  of  562 
Siefina,  epitaph  from  the  church  of  600 
Singularities,  from  boyhood  to  age  130 
Skeleton,  Living,  exhibition  of  174 
Slavery  on  the  abolition  of  592 
Sligo,  pnblic  school  at  231 
Smedley,  Rev.  E.  memoir  of  284 
Smith,  T.  memoirs  of  279 
Southcote,  Joanna ,  existence  of  her  sect 
75.  increase  of  364.  ber  followers  in  ; 
London  639 1 

Spain , 
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Spain,  intelligence  from  72,  17 1,  2 64, 
359,  458,  636 

Stage,  present  state  of  19.9 
Stalking  Horse  and  Bull,  explained  154 
Stanhope,  Ld.  memoir  of  537 
Stanton  Church,  co.  Wilts,  described  525 
Stars, on  the  creation  of  218 
Steam  Vessels  on  improved  principles  355 
Stedman,  Rev.  T.  memoir  of  641 
Stemmata  Tudorica,  suggested  485 
Stepney,  Sir  T.  memoir  of  277 
Steivart,  Sir  J .  memoir  of  466 
Stocks,  for  punishment  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  described  154 
Stocks,  prices  of  96,  192,  288,  384,  480, 
^676 

Stonehenge,  Speed’s  remarks  on  424. 

accurate  models  of  suggested  510 
Stony  hurst ,  Jesuits  college  at  364 
Stool,  derivation  of  133 
Stradbally,  public  school  at  232 
Sunderland,  riot  in  174 

-  Countess  of,  notices  of  194 

Surnames ,  essays  on  noticed  482 
Surrey  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  benefits 
^  of  7 

Sutton,  Adm.  memoir  of  563 
Sway  Quarr,  manor  of  sold  172 
Swine,  History  of  the  Church  and  Priory 
of  490 

Syms,  J.  R.  memoir  of  187 
Table  Cloths,  among  the  ancients,  de¬ 
scribed  154 

Taheiteans ,  cosmogony  of  the  387 
Taunton,  Sir  TV.  E.  memoir  of  277 
Taylor,  James ,  memoir  of  471 

-  Dr.  J.  memoir  of  187 

Tea,  adulteration  in  174 
Telegraphic  Communication ,  remarks^ 
on  122 

Terence ,  early  edition  of  124,  386 
Terence's  Andria ,  represented  at  West¬ 
minster  School  626.  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  ib. 

Thames  Tunnel,  progress  of  461 
Theatrical  Register  462,  558,  639 
Thoiman  Family ,  notices  of  386 
Thorneley ,  J.  death  and  character  570 
Throgmorton,  Sir  T.  epitaph  on  315 
7 ibullus,  1,  1, 7,  emendation  of  313 
Tildesley  Church,  co.  Lancaster,  describ¬ 
ed  75 

Tiles,  ancient,  discovered  in  Kirkstall 
Abbey  261 

Tithes,  trial  respecting  462 
Topography,  publications  on  196 
Towels ,  among  the  ancients,  described 
155 

Transfusion  of  blood  628 
Translations,  present  state  of  197 
Travels,  publications  on  198 
**  Treasurie  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Times f  remarks  on  317^ 

Triads,  historical,  on  the  use  of  402 
Trinity  Church ,  Newington  Butts,  de¬ 
scribed  3  93 


Troy,  oh  the  date  of  its  destruction  112 
Tudor,  Princess  Mary,  descendants  of 
286*,  422,  483—485,  589 
Tumble,  derivation  of  133 
Tusculum,  excavations  at  552 
Tynwald  Hill,  Isle  of  Man,  descrihed  102 
Universal  Character,  thoughts  on  41 8 
Vases,  Etruscan,  on  the  composition  oF 
164,  549,  629 

Vignettes,  first  introduction  of  155 
“  Void,"  on  the  term  517 
Vyse,  Gen.  R.  memoir  of  180 
Wages,  rate  of,  in  woollen  manufacto¬ 
ries  75 

Wales,  Henry  Prince  of,  seal  of  497 
Walrus ,  shot  in  the  Orkneys  173 
Walters ,  T.  memoir  of  89-  anecdotes 
of  130 

“  Walton's  Lives,"  notices  of  319 
Warde,  Lieut.  H.  memoir  of  375 
Waterloo,  monument  at  600 
Waverley  Novels,  on  the  author  of  3 
Welch,  historical  triads  of  402 
Weldon,  right  of  presentation  to  the 
living  638 

Wellesley,  Mrs.  W.  P.  L.  memoir  of  467 
West  de  la  War ,  family  of  ?  194 
West  India  Slavery,  on  the  abolition 
of  592 

West  Indies,  intelligence  from  73.  epis¬ 
copacy  in  594  A  yGjAsJl 

Western  London  Literary  Institution , 
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Fairy  Song  45  7 

Faulknei',  T.  lines  on  Homer  457 
C laslonbury  Abbey,  on  viewing  the  ruins 
of  70 

Goodwin's  Guile,  a  legendary  ballad  513 
Graham ,  Rev.  J.  stanzas  by  456.  pa¬ 
raphrase  of  Psalm  LXXXVI.  553 
Gray,  Latin  Ode  of  533 
Green ,  T.  to  the  memory  of  263 
Hayley,  Clines  to  Mr.  Hersee,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pair  of  spectacles  357 
Hersee,  TV.  lines  on  receiving  a  pair  of 
spectacles  357.  lines  on  the  soul  357 . 
sonnet  to  diffidence  358 
Homer,  lines  on  457 
Hope,  power  of  634 
Hymn  on  New  Year’s  Day  542 
Impromptu  by  Mrs.  Carey  170 
India,  lines  after  visiting  358 
Infant  child  weeping,  to  my  170.  sleep¬ 
ing  on  its  mother’s  arms,  stanzas  on 
635 

Joel  iii.  15,  16,  paraphrase  of  263 
Julia ,  canzone,  lines  on  554 
Ee  Grice,  C.  V.  sonnet  by  456 
Lover,  lines  to  a  553 


Magelligan  Rectory,  stanzas  writien  at 

456 

Metastatio,  translation  from  553 
Middleton ,  Dr.  Hymn  on  New  Year’s 
Day  542 

Minsden  Chapel,  stanzas  on  263 
Moon,  sonnet  to  554 
Morn,  Dream  of  69 
Morn  a  60 

Morning  and  Evening  262 
Mother,  to  my  54 

Mother  s  Arms ,  infant  sleeping  on  635 
My  own  Fire-side  446 
New  Year's  Day,  hymn  on  542 
Neele,  Henry,  stanzas  by  447.  remon¬ 
strance  to  ib. 

Pctei''s  Banquets  581 

Power  of  Hope  634 

Psalm  LXXXVI,  paraphrase  on  553 

Republican  Satire  581 

St.  Clement's  Isle,  Cornwall,  sonnet  to 

456 

Saw  River,  apostrophe  to  553 
Smith,  H.  Country  and  Town  448 
Soldier's  Grave  634 
Song,  the  Fairy  457 

Sonnets ,  to  Diffidence  358.  to  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  Isle,  Cornwall  456.  to  the' 
Moon  554 

Soul,  lines  on  the  357 
Stanzas  262 

Suns  will  set,  and  Moons  will  rise  447 
Swanage,  lines  written  at  456 
Sylvanus  Urban,  address  to  ii 
Terence,  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  626 
Thought,  lines  to  262 
Warrior's  Return  69 
Watts,  A.  A.  my  own  Fire-side  446.  the 
Bachelor’s  Divinity  ii’. 

Wells  Cathedral,  on  hearing  the  service 
of  70 

Westminster  Play,  Prologue  and  Epi¬ 
logue  to  626 
Widow,  The  554 
Woman's  Loi'e  358 

Young  Love  stole  a  Rose  from  a  Bower 

457 

Young ,  Dr.  E.  on  visiting  the  tomb  of 
70 
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***  The  Names  of  Persons  noticed  under  Gentlemen's  Seats ,  in  the  <c  Compendium 
of  County  History,”  are  not  included  in  this  Index. 


Abbot,  J.  637 
Abel,  Dr.  74 
Abercrombie,  J.  628 
Aberdeen,  Earl  28 6 
Abergavenny,  Ba¬ 
ron  18 

Abernethy  76 
Abingdon,  Earl  98 
Abington,  212 
Abraham,  E.  M.  464 
Ackroyd,  J.  366 
Ackworth,  J.  78 
A’Court,  Sir  W.  321 
Adams,  E.  188.  F. 
463.  J.  M.  381.  (2. 
636 

Adamson,  J.  640 
Addams  463 
Addison  323 
Adeane  93 
Aguilar,  I.  475 
Agutter  184 
Alaman,  L.  365 
Aikin,  A.  H.  559. 
W.C.  17  6 

Alder,  Capt.  78.  T. 

367 

Alderson,  J.  477.  M. 

270 

Aldrich,  W.  W.  366 
Aldridge,  Mrs.  380 
Alexander  246.  E. 
C.  270.  Miss  379. 
H.  269 

- Emp.  277 

Alford  482 
Algar,  T.  176 
Aikin,  Miss  640 
Allan,  R.366 
Allen  639.  J,  27, 
506,  640.  J.  W. 
647.  M.F.  F.  270. 
T.  27 

Alletz,  P.  78 
Allport,  J.  269 
Almon  370 
Alvanley,  Lady  479 
Alves,  Le  176 
Amiell,  Lieut.  380 
Amory,  T.  6 
Amy  and,  M.  190 
Amyot,  T.  453 
Anderson, Capt.  560. 
Capt.  J.  382.  J. 
S.  M.  366.  M.  E. 
78.  T.  367 


Andrewes  1 20.W.560 
Andrews  339.  C.169. 
II.  107 

Anglesea,  Marq.484 
Angus,  A.  647 
Anneslev,  J.559.  W. 

366 

Anson,  Lord  207 

-  Visc’tess  175 

Anstice  626 
Anthony,  C.  464 
Ap  Harry  401 
Appoldi  G. 269 
Apsland,  T.  181 
Arabin,  Capt.  F.  175 
Arbuthnot,Maj.366. 

G.  194 
Arch  162 
Archdall  346,  466 
Archer  32,  489 
Arden,  P.  479.  S.M. 
368 

Argyle,  Duke  381 
Arkwright,  R.  20 
Armstrong,  A.  A. 

367 

Arnold,  Dr.  561 
Arundell  203.  Baron 
204 

Asaph, Bp. 28,  401 
Ascham  438 
Ashburnham,  Sir  R. 
78 

Ashfield,  H.  574 
Aspland  184 
Asperne  98 
Astley,  F.  D.  188. 

M.  574 
Aston  522 

Atherton,  H.  M.  275 
Athol,  Duke  99,101 
Atkins  120.  J.P.  270 
Atkinson,  M.  380 
Atlee,  E.  560 
Auberton,  A.  190 
Auckland  628 

-  Lord  369 

Audian,Maj.  269 
Augusta,  Princess 
557 

Avarne,  H.  L.  270 
Avis,  J.  573 
Aylett,  T.  475 
Ayloffe,  Sir  J.302 
Ayre,  J.  78 
Ay  ton  413 


Babington,  C.  368, 
249 

Bacchus  381 
Bacon  1.96.  J.  12. 

M.  A. 640 
Badgen,  T.  36 7 
Bagot,  Lord  484 
Bailey  197,  298.  J. 
378.  M.379.  R.R. 
391.  S.  379,  380 
Baily,  D.  478 
Baird,  VV.  P.  93 
Baker,  E.  572.  H. 
478.  J.  366,  367, 
380.  M.  572,  475. 
R.  463 

Baldwin,  B.  380.  G. 
559 

Balguy  28,  29,  88. 

Dr.  T.  591.  J.591 
Ball,  E.  M.  84 
Bamford,  J.  574 
Bankhead,  C.  640 
Banks,  Sir  J.  389, 
547.  J.  S.498 
Barbary  237 
Barber  194.  A.  386 
Barclay  633 
Barlow  548 
Baring,  A.  628.  H. 

78.  Sir  T.214 
Barker  309*  S.  269- 
W.  286 

Barnard, E.366.  F.94 
Barnett,  S.  368 
Barnwell,  C.  463 
Barrett  1 1 8 
Barrington,  Bp. 283. 

Maj.  H.  270 
Barrow  122.  J.  188 
Barry,  D.  354 
Bartley,  M.  A.  381 
Barton  197.  Capt. 

463.  VV,  B.  474 
Barwis,  J.  366 
Baseley,  M.  A.  270 
Basevi  76 
Baskerville  314 
Basset,  Maj.  20 
Bastow,  W.  476 
Batchelor,  J.  57 1 
Bateller  237 
Bateman,  R.  T.  463 
Bates  208 
Bateson,  Sir  R.  286 
Bath,  March.  572 


Batteel,  C.  78 
Batten  237,238,240. 
J.  T  368.  S.  E. 
279,463 
Battye,  E.  285 
Baudin,  Capt.  465 
Baxter,  W.  478 
Bay  ley  1 96.  H.T. 
368 

Baynard  12,  115 
Bayne,  Miss  368. 
E.  B.  639 

Bayning,  Lady  479 

-  Lord  286,  423 

Bealinge,  R.  A.  204 
Beard,  E.  285,  380. 
S.  574 

Beaton,  Card.  637 
Beauchamp,  Capt. 

175.  E.  M.  E.  187 
Beauclerk,  LadyC. 
J.  78 

Beaufort, Duke  184, 
484 

Beaumont  17.  F. 

563.  J.  270 
Becber,  M.  W.  176 
Beckford,  Aid,  557 
Beckham,  H.  323 
Beckwith,  Capt.574 
Bede  420 

Bedford  393.  T.  187 

- Duke  268,484 

Bedingfield,  IV J.  14, 
115.  T.  11 
Beechey,  A.  D.  176 
Beeching,  H.  176 
Beet,  S.  379 
Beetenson,  A.  190 
Belanger,  M.  300 
Belgrave,  Lady  E.. 
367 

Bell  472,  546.  J.  190. 

W.  R.  368 
Belsons  479 
Ben bow  476 
Bendall,  G.  H.  572 
Bengough  646 
Bennet.  P.  637.  R. 

78.  S.  A.  94 
Bensley  540.  R.  189 
Benson,  C.  639.  T. 
476 

Bentinck,  Sir  C.  F. 
A.  77 

Bentley  548.  J.  34, 
208, 
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208,269.  R.269, 
574.  W.  269 
Renton,  J.  647 
Renville,  E  482 
Benyon  105 
Berdewell,  Sir  W.  21 
Kerens,  J.  647.  S.  C. 
567 

Beresford,  J.  1 14 
Berkeley  416.  Dr. 
506.  H.  2 

-  Lord  G.  200. 

Earl  27 1 

Bermudez,  M.  Z.458 
Bernasconi  226 
Bernstoff,  Count  79 
Bertie,  C.  D.  178. 

F.  368.  P.  483 
Bessieres,  Gen.  264 
Best,  J.  572.  N.  78 
Bethen,  R.  464 
Bevan  286 
Bexendale  L.  F.  560 
Bexley,  Ld.  76 
Biddell  246 
Biddle,  J.  283 
Biddulph  412 
Bindley,  J.  479 
Bingham,  Capt.  77. 

Maj.  559.  S.  464 
Biondi,  Count  552 
Biot,  M.  67 
Birch,  L.  560 
Bird,  H.  M.  477 
Birkbeck  454,  478. 
Dr.  198,  365.  G. 
628 

Birt,  J.  S.  647 
Bishop,  C.  80.  M. 
P.  285 

Bishopp  641.  SirC. 
641 

Bisset  490,  587.  D. 
574 

Blachford,  T.  J. 

560 

Black  118.  E.  368. 

M.  A.  286 
Blackall  626.  S.286 
Blackiston  270 
Biaekwood,  Capt.78 
Blagrave  236 
Blair  286 
Blake,  E.  270 
Blakeney,527«  Sir 
E.  77 

Blandford,  March. 
175 

Blannin,  Capt.  J. 384 
Blaquiere,  Capt.  25 
Blenkinsop  31 1 
Bleuman,  J.  29 
Blew,  J.  572 
Bliss,  Dr.  313 
Blissett,  C.  571 
Bk>mefield  22,115 


Bloomfield,  197,  J 
175 

Bloundevill  98 
Blount  314.  J.  136 
Bludworth  236 
Blundell,  Dr.  628 
Blundeville,  E.  386 
Blunt  339 
Board  270 
Boardman,  J.  190 
Bocharts  458 
Bocquet,  E.  571 
Boctefeur,  H.  285 
Bodicoate,  H.V.  286 
Bodley,  Dr.  1,6 
Boileau,  J.  P.  560. 

J.  T.  463 
Boldero,  H.  366 
Bond,  J.  92.  M.647. 

Sir  T.  519.  W.  560 
Bonness,  E.  190 
Bonnycastle  380 
Booker  559 
Boswortb,  W.  188 
Borel,  M.  L.  A.  188 
Borghese,  Pr.  179 
Borgue,  D.  4/4 
Bosanquet,  E.  176 
Boscawen,  A,  641 
Bossuets  548 
Boswell  198,  319 
Botfield,  Mrs.  477 
Bott,  J.  368 
Bourchier,  H.  473 
Bourdillon  188 
Boureman,  M.S.560 
Bourke,  Maj.  G.  77 
Bouton  260 
Bouverie,  SirH.F.77 
Bovill,  J.  478,  574 
Bowden  499.  B.  B. 

640.  W.  17  6 
Bower,  M.  573 
Bowie,  J.  321,  380 
Bowles,  G.  <7.  VV. 

L.  229 
Bowley  309 
Bowyer  540,  585 
Boyce,  F.  478 
Boyd,  M.  E.  M.  381 
Boydell,  J.  285 
Boys,  T.  R.  560 
Brachea  573 
Bradley,  H2380.  J. 

284 

Bradshaw,  J.  1/6. 

S.  464 

Braham,  E.  478 
Braine,  T.  284 
Brandes,  Dr.  R.  260 
Brandon,  C.  206 
- - Dukeof  Suffolk 

422 

Bray  519,  585 
Brayley  196 
Brent,  W.  B.  269 


.  Brett,  Miss  560 
Brian,  G.  378 
Brickenden,A.F.176 
Bricknell,  J.  94. 

W.  382 
Bridge  7,  163 
Bridgeman  2 
Brigstocke,  T.  176 
Briscoe,  J.  571 
Briton,  D.  A.  520 
Britton  26,  195,324. 

E.  640.  J.  511 
Broadhurst,  M.  A. 

367.  T.  381 
Brochen  373 
Brock  268 
Brodie,  T.  285 
Broki,  11.  G.  640 
Bromhead,  Dr.  91. 

T.  A.  574 
Brooke,  E.  78 
Brooksbank,  Capt. 
639 

Brougham  76.  H. 

628 

Broughton,  C.D.368 
Brouncker  240 

- Ld.  339 

Brown77>378ter.Dr. 
470.  H,  189.  J. 
77,  382.  T.  368, 
463.  Col.  T.  382. 
T.  C.  367.  W.  187. 
VV.  S.  548 

Browne  510,  573. 
M.  94,  575.  M.  S. 
190.  T.  464.  T.B. 
378.  Sir  W.  523 
Brownlow  483 

- F7arl  638 

Bruce  66 

Brundenell,MisS641 
Bruntou,  L.  272 
Brydges  484.  Sir  E. 

320,  590,  G.  483 
Brymer,  Mrs.  477 
Buchanan  VV.  367 
Buchey,  Capt.  £65 
Buckland  640 
Buckle,  J.  68 
Buckler,  T.  574 
Buccleugh,  Duke, 
381 

Button  465 
Bulcock,  E.  381 
Bulkley,  W.  647 
Bull,  G.  S.  560.  L. 
C.  381 

Buller,  J.  559 
Bulley,  J.  M.  A.  464 
Bullock  168.  H.  R. 

367.  M.  A.  270 
Bulow,  Count  287 
Bunce,  W.  30 
Buonaparte  465 
Burewald  489 


Burford,  A.  93 
Burghersb,  Ly.463 
Burgoyne,  T.  J.  207 
Burnaby,  E.  A.  3B0 
Burnet,  G.  323 
Burney,  Dr.  64 
Burns,  M.  64 J 
Burr,  General  26 
Burrell,  VV.  176 
Burridge,  W.  478 
Burrough,  Jus.  462 
Burrow,  R.  130 
Burstall,  H.  574 
Burt,  C.  381.  J.  574 
Burton, T.  560 
Bury,  J.  93.  VV.  H. 
176*  ) 
Busby  584 
Bute,  March.  280, 
422,482 

Butler  484, 497.  Dr. 
279.  G.  VV.463.J. 
A.  559.  Mrs.  468 
Butt,  J.  8 

Buxton  188.  I.  92, 
J.  176 

Byng,  L.  E.  371 
Bynnenian,  H.  319 
Byrne,  N.  475.  VV. 

£86 

Byron  196 

- Lord  370, 490 

Bysmer,4l6 
Cade  621,  6 28 
Cairnes,  Maj.  559 
Calandrelli  359 
Calcrafc  27  6 
Caldwell,  Sir  JB.  85. 

T.  s.  64$ 

Caley  532 
Callcott  188 
Callet,  W.  473 
Galley,  A.  464 
Calnstone  194 
Calvert,  E.  572.  G, 
92,  475 

Cambridge,  Duke 
of  76,  2 GO  k  J 

- Dnchess  272 

Camden  203 

- Earl  285 

Cameron,  VV.  G.  77 
Camidge,  M.  A.  190 
Campbell  196.  Maj.  \ 
Gen.SirJ.  77  .Cap. 
269.  Gen.  Sir  A. 
265,  360,  556. 

Capt.  C.  559.  Sir 
J.  366.  M.  362. ) 
T.  454,  628 
Camper  65 
Canning  458,  643. 

S.  270 

Canova  1/7  p  i 
Canterbury,  Abp. 

268,394 

Capel, 
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Capel,  A.  78 
Capon,  W.  453 
Capper,  Col.  J.  381 
Capra  499 
Capron,  H.  C.  640 
Careasse  237 
Cardigan,  Earl  641 
Carew  203, 440 
Carey,  J.  23,  314, 
410.  W.S.269 
Carless,  L.  367 
Carleton  521.  G.  H. 
187 

Carlisle  561 

- -  Bp.  546 

- .  Earl  286 

Carlos,  J.T.  176 
Carlyle  64 
Carmichael,  E.  284 
Carnegie, Sir  J.  560. 

Lady  E,  560 
Carpenter,  A.M.  379 
Carrick,  Earl  286 
Carrington,  Lord 
569 

Carter  27 1.  J.  392. 

M.  381 
Carteret  240 
Cartier. J. 286.  Capt. 
J.  H.  476 

Cartwright,  J.474 
Cary,  W.  475 
Case,  J.  559 
Caslon  540 
Cass,  E.  572 
Castex,  M.  J.  J.  67 
Catlett  56 1 
Caton,  T.  367,  464 
Caulfield,  A.  83 
Cave,  W.  C.  B.  560 
Cavendish  379.  A. 
83.  H.  270 

- •  Lord  560  ' 

-  Lady  H.  173 

Cavvston,  S.  475 
Cawthorne  79 
Cay  gill,  J.  177 
Cayley,  M.  L.  1.9  1 
Cecil,  Lady  M.  20 
Chabor,  Capt.E.286 
Chadwick  633 
Chalmers,  M.  464 
Chaloner  557 
Chamberlain*  521. 
A.  M.  367 

Chamberlaine,  W. 
641 

Chamberlin,  E.  285 
Chambers,Capt.463. 
E.  574.  M.S.  647. 
T.  463.  W.  506 
Chambo,  Gen.  359 
Chambre,  M.  176 
Champante  286 
Champollion  6  7> 

418,459 


Chandler,  Dr.  182. 

G.  175 

Chandos,  Lord  483, 

485 

Chapman,  Dr.  185. 

R.  380 

Chapone,  Mrs.  370 
Chappe  123 
Charnley,  H.  189 
Charteris,  Lady  C, 
36  7 

Chateaubriand  185 
Chauncy,SirH  587. 

S.  93 

Chaytor  572 
Chedworth,  Lord 
136 

Chester,  Bp.  559 
Chesthn,  R.  1 19 
Chetwynd,  E.  1 7 6 
Chevallier,  T.  559 
Chichely,  R.  382 
Chichester,  J.  372. 

J.  H.  J.  269 
Chiem  499 
Child,  Bp.  L.  401 
Children  270 
Chinery,  E.  573 
Chisholmel76.J.640 
Chirol,  S.  381 
Chitty,  Lieut.-col. 
270 

Cholmely,  E.  176. 

F.  569.  G.  559 
Cholmondeley  106, 
286.  G.  J.  368. 

H.  G.  270 

- March.  422,482 

Christian,  M.  94 
Church,  E.  560.  H. 

E.  379.  J.  188 
Churchill,  Capt.  77 
Cimbaloni,  M.E.368 
Clagett,  W.  P.  188 
Clanricarde,  Marq. 
366 

Clanwilliam,  Earl 
284 

Clapperton,  Capt. 

265.  Maj.360 

Clare  197 
Claren,  H.  13 
Clarence,  Duch.557 
Claridge,  SirJ.T.464 
Clark,  F.573.  W.366 
Clarke,  Dr.  167, 198. 
Dr.E.J.  264.  Maj. 
639.  D.  285.  E. 
A.  189.E.  H.  464. 
J.  286.  Capt.  P. 
559.  S.  474.  T. 
381.  W.  174 
Clarkson,  E.  286 
Clegg,  J.  560 
Clements,  Capt.  F. 
176 


Clementson,  D.  176 
Clerk  462.  C.  B.  B. 
559 

Cleveland,  Duchess 
18 

Clift,  J.  285 
Clifton,  C.  572,  647 

-  Ld.77, 176,204 

Clitherow',  Col.  270, 
366 

Clough,  B.  309.  W. 
119 

Clowes,  R.  78 
Coapton  405 
Coates,  J.  17 6 
Coats  248 
Cobb.  G.  477 
Cobbett  459 
Cochrane  198 
Cockayne,  B.M.  381 
Cockburn,  A.  639. 

R.  269 
Cocke  236 
Cockerell  577 
Cockes  339 
Cockett,  E.  646 
Codling,  M.  12 
Cohen,  A.  285 
Coke,  E.  21 1 
Coker,  J.  270.  W. 
Y.  92 

Colberg,  J.  C.  M. 
640 

Cole  12 

Coleridge  1 96.  J.D. 

l75.Dr.368.  E.463 
Colet  63 
Collard,  R.  458 
Collings,  G.  188 
Collins  19,  98.  C.  T, 
639 

Collinson,  J.  229 
Colston,  E.  F.  477 
Colthurst,  S.  574 
Colville  92.  C.47 6. 
Combermere,  Lady 
463 

Conant,  J.  31.  Sir 
N.  31 

Coney,  T.  B.  560 
Coniers  120 
Coningsby  1 8.G.C.20 

-  Earl  18,  136, 

314 

Connebee,  E.  464 
Conolly,  T.  567 
Conon,  G.  281,  584 
Constantine,  Duke 
556 

Conyers,  C.  476 
Cook  93.  Capt.  406. 
A.  573.  Lieut.  T. 
455.  W.  574 
Cooke  93.  M.  94. 

T.  W.  189.  W.285 
Cookeram,  H.  T6 


Cookes,  Sir  T.  416 
Cooper  19?,  517-Sir 
A.  174,  692.  YV. 
565 

Cope  80.  A.  D.  271 
Corbet,  Bp.  23 
Corbett,  Mrs.  572. 

J.  189,  284 
Corfield,  L.  189 
Cork,  Earl  19,  422 
Corlton,  M.  78 
Cor  mich,  J.  26‘9 
Cornwall,  B.  196 
Cornwallis,  Sir  C. 
212..  Lord  80- 
Adm.  131 
Corry,  H.  T.  L.77 
Cosin,  J.  194 
Cotterell,  H.  189.  S. 
571 

Cottingham  226 
Cotton,  Gen.  360 
Coulson,  J.  566. 

F.  560 

Coulthurst,Mrs.478 
Courtney,  Sir  J.  285 
Cousin,  M.  458 
Coventry,  J.  C.  270. 
M.  270.SirW.240 

- Earl  87,  506 

Covier65 
Cowell,  Gen.  277 
Cowper,  M.  1 1.  YV. 
11 

Cox, Mrs.  2.  A.M. 78 
Coxhead,  B.  L.  572 
Cradock  1 14 
Crane,  Dr.  463 
Crathan,  L.  273 
Crathorne,  G.  287 
Crazett  76 
Creed  237-  Dr.  229 
Creeton  236 
Crewe,  A.  E.  464 

-  Lord  234 

Crichton,  A.  378 
Crick,  E.  94 
Crigan,  C.  100 
Croft,  IL  366 
Croker  214 
Cromwell  628 
Crophull  17 
Crosby,  L.  1 90 
Crosdil),  J.  382 
Croshow,  A.  1 18 
Cross,  E.  560.  J.  77 
Crosse,  G.  546 
Crowther,  E.  560 
Crump,  J.  188 
Cumberland  484 
Cumberlege,  B.  W. 
367 

CunlifFe,  Mr.  93 
Cunnington  322.Sir 
W.  321 

Cuppage,  J.  B.  464 
Curier 
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Curier  354,  465 
Currie,  D.  564.  II. 

368.  W.  368 
Cnrteis,  F.  H.  380 
Curtois,  G.  H.  463 
Curzon,A.78.M.270 
Oust,  A.  176 
Daciers  548 
Dacre  273 
Dacres,  Adm.  179 
Dagnerre  260 
Dallas,  A.  77 
Dalrymple,  C.  382 
Dalton  286.  W.  119 
Dalziel,Sir  R.  190 
Damer  482 
Dance,  N.  641 
Daniel,  E.  176 
Daniell  141,  413. 
Capt.  E.  M.  176. 
L.  476.  L.  C.  572. 
R.  A.  463 

Dansey,  C.573.  G.H. 
175 

Dantsey,  W.  34 
Darby  640.  E.  464. 
F.  506 

Dart  mouth,  Earl286 
Dashwood,F.B  380. 

W.  13,  463 
Daubeton  465 
Daubuz,  E.  420 
Davey,  J.  476 
Davidson,  T.  639 
Davies,  Dr.  566.  A. 
559.  C.  366.  D. 
188.  E.  285.  J. 
085,46  l,559Dr.J. 
W. 270.  R. 259, 368. 
T.  321.  W.  557 
Davy,  C.286.  F.  368. 

Sir  H.  547 
Dawson,  G.  L.  176. 
J.  188 

Day,G.  366.  W.  367 
Deacle,  J.  416 
Deake,  C.  379 
Dears ly,  W.  H.  380 
De  As  ley,  J.  321 
Debrett  421 
Decker,  J.  S.  270. T. 
566 

De  Clare,  R.F.G.314 
Deering  267 
l)e  Ginkell  194 
De  Grev  10,  1  1, 1 15, 
117/118 

Dehanv,  W.  H.  640 
Delaraere,  Lord  484 
De  la  War  482 
Delemain,  E.  S.  464 
De  Lisle,  A.  417 
Delver,  J.  475 
Detneril  354 
Demetriades  470 
Demi  doff,  M.  359 


Demsey,  C.  647 
Denman  593.  T.464 
Denne,  F.  367 
Dennis,  W.  473 
Denshine,  C.  647 
Dent,  J.  285 
Denys,  Miss  560 
Derby, Earl  101,483, 
484,589 

De  Sacy,BaronS.307 
Desaix,  Gen.  66 
Desborough,  Lieut*- 
Col.  286 

Desfontaines  575 
D  Espagne,  Count 

264 

Desvignes,  A.D.  188 
Devereux  17.  J.  93 
Devonshire,  Duch. 

565 

- Duke  268,  286 

Dewar,  C.  S.  270 
Dibdin  204.  l)r.  196 
Dickinson,  B.  506 
Dikes,  W.  H.  548 
Dilke,  E.  W.  478 
Dillingham,  A.  477 
Dillon,  G.  560 
Dimsdale,  M.  380 
Dineley,  Sir  E.  2 
Disney,  Mrs.  572 

Ditchell,J.477.P.286 
Ditrnas,  J.  176,  286 
Dixon,  C.  188.  F. 

270.  W.H.  176 
Dobbin,  Capt.  463 
Dobbs,  R.  378 
Dobree,  M.382.S.  176 
Dodsworth  32 
Donegal,  March.561 
Doan  640 
Donne,  D.  319 
Donnelly,  C.  380 
Donop,  Count  375 
Dorset,  Duke  80 

-  Duchess  641 

-  Earl  18 

Doubleday  628 
Douglas,  Capt.  463. 

L.  560,  640 
Dowbiggen,  H.  189 
Dowdeswell,  E.  85 
Dowson,  G.  L.  270 
Dove,  J.  463 
Doveton,  G.  8 
Drake  29.  Dr.  28,59 
Draper,  E.  586 
Drayton,  E.  367 
Drewet,  P.  189 
Drummond,  Maj. 77. 
H.  8,454.  Sir  W. 
138 

Drury  21.C.573.E.13 
Dublin,  Abp.  464 
Ducarel  194.  Dr,  C. 

392 


Dudley,  Lord  628 
Du  Afield,  M.‘D.  119 
Duffin,  E.  286 
Duffosy,  A.  324 
Dugdale  196,  482 
Sir  W.  32 
Duke  517.  E.  225 
Dumaresq640.T.287 
Dumas  429 
Dummer,  T.  641 
Duncannon,  Lady 
565 

Duncomb  27 
D unco m be,  E.  560. 

A.  M.  189 
Duneumb,  .1.26 
Dundas592.  H.F.6‘40 
Dunlap  640 
Dunlop  626 
Dunmore,  Earl  28  6, 
422 

Dunn, A.  176 
Dunstanville,  De 

588 

Dupin,  M.  555 
Dupre  640 
Dupuis,  67 
Durie,  Maj.  R.  191 
Du  Veidier  317 
Du  ward  386 
Dwarris  593 
Dwyer,  C?pt.  269 
Dyer,  Sir  J.  S.  98. 
W.  93 

Dykes,  T.  548 
Eady,  Dr.  22 
Eardley,  Lord  79 
Earle,  J.  323 
Easton,  C.  187 
Echard  196 
Eden  369.  Dr.  272. 

R.  367,  463,  559 
Edge,  A.  A.  378 
Edgeley,  H.  J.  640 
Edmonds ,  R.  77 
Edmonstone,  Sir  A. 
64 

Edmunds,F.187,190 
Edridge.  H.  565 
Edwards,  E.  367.  J. 

463.  M.640.T.I89 
Edwardes,  C.  368, 

464.  P.474 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  77 
Egremont  379 
Elborough  236 
Eldon,  Mrs.  176 
Elgin,  Lord  377,470 
Eliot,  G.  A.  57>9 
Elkins,  J.  W.  575 
Ellicot,  J.  360 
Elliot,  H.  379-  Lady 

E.  109.  S.  476 
Elliott,  C.  284.  R. 

379-  Lady  C.  560 
Ellis  195. Capt.  463. 


C.  176.  G.  479' 
J.  34 

Elliaton  462.  Dr. 

86.  Miss  86 
Elmer  438 
Elmsley,  A.  G.  78 
Elphinstone,  M.  9  I. 
Lady  284 

Elton/Capt.  366.  C. 
464 

Elwes,  R.  464 
Elwick,  E.  280 
Elwin,  E.  640 
Emery,  Lieut.  361 
Emly'  S.  367 
Emmett,  M.  285 
England,  Maj.  463 
English,  H.  368 
Erskine,  W.  335 
Escott,  B.  1 76 
Essex,  Earl  20 
Etherington,  W.477 
Evans  162,  628.  Dr. 
327-  E.  571.  G.  S. 
175.  Dr.  J.  284. 
M.  77.  M.  J.  269. 
T.  368 

Evelyn  339,340,521 
Everett  461 , 557.  J. 

G.  189 
Ewart  294 
Ewen,  M.  380 
Eyles,  M.  83 
Eyre,  G.34.  H.  176. 
J.  W.  478.  R.  106. 
Baron  323.  Ladv 
571 

Faber,  G.  S.  62 
Falconer  207,  463. 
Maj.  463 

Falkiner,  Sir  S.  647 
Falmouth,  Viscount 

641 

Fane,  J.  366 
Fanshawe,  C.  R.  368 
Farley  639.  M.  647 
Farmer,  T.  366 
Farquhar  557 
Farquharson,  M.  C. 
190 

Faulkner,  C.  497.  R. 

R.  77.  T.  314 
Fauquier,  T.  647 
Faverge,  Marquis 
366 

Fearon,  J.  373,  57  1 
Felgate,  J.  573 
Fell,  J.  5G0.  R.  W. 
478 

Fellden,  J.  269 
Fellowes  546 
Felton,  Lady,  E.  20 
Fenelons  548 
Fenwicke,  C.  379 
Fenwick,  II.  574.  J. 
284 


Ferguson 
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Ferguson,  M.  176 
JFVernon,  J,  468 
Ferrers,  E.  I.  176. 

J. B.  283 
Ferryman,  F.  93 
Figgins  640 
Filmer,  E.  285 
Finch,  A. 286.  Sir  H. 
449 

Findley,  W.  55.9 
Firinin,  F.  381,  477 
Fisher  1 1 , 633,  36 8 
F'itz  Brand,  S.  640 
Fitzclarence,  G.  77. 

Miss  176 
Fitz  Eustace  498 
Fitzgerald,  Maj.  77, 
639.  L.  L.  36 7. 

.  M.  286 

Fitzgibbon,  R.  H.78 
Fitzharding  626 
Fitzherbert,R..F.640 
Fitzroy,  Maj.  463. 
Capt.  77 

- -  Lord  C.  560 

Fitzthomas,  J.  M. 
640 

Fitzwilliam,  Sir  T. 
18.  Sir  VV.  19 

-  Lord  370 

-  Earl  482 

Flechiers  548 
Fleetwood  386 
Fletcher,  A.  367.  J. 

H.  270.  W.  77 
Fleury,  G.  L.  57 1 
Flexman,  Dr.  R.132 
Floyd,  F.  372 
Folev,  T.  416 
Follett,  T.  L.  269 
Fonnereau  246 
Foote,  J.  2.  Miss  B. 
270 

Forbes,  Mrs.  284.  C. 

E.  270.  F.  A.  368 
Forby,  J.  1 18 
Ford  348.  H.  26.  Sir 
R.  240 

Forester,  Col.  C,  93 

-  Lord  484 

Forrest,  T.  M.  78 
Forster  1 87.  E.  586. 
J.  188.  L.  464. 
T.  F.  476 

Fortescue,  Earl  286 
Fosbroke,T.l  95, 498 
Foskett,  J.  367 
Foss,  A.  560 
F'oster,  M.L.640.  S. 
270 

France,  S.  202 
Fountaine,  J.  78 
Fowell,  G.  559 


Fowk  1 19 

Fox  349,  C.  3 69.  J. 

476.  Sir  S.  323. 
Foy,  Gen.  555 

• -  Capt.  ,1.573 

Francklin  119 
Francceur,  M.  67 
Frankeomb,  VV.  572 
Franklin  430.  Capt. 

265,  365,  404 
Fraser,  F.  C.  640.  J. 
A.  552.  M.  C.  78. 
VV.  105 

Frazer,  E.  560 
Frederick,  T.  105 
Freer, Capt. 269<Mrs. 
94 

Freycinct  172 
Frogley,  Mrs.  476 
Frost,  C.367.  T.478 
Fry  540.  Dr.  E.  92. 

J.G.270.J.N.647 
Fulton  472.  J.F.  559 
Gabriel,  J.  478 
Gage  598.  C.M.368. 
J.  297 

Gaisford,  T.  175 
Gaiskill  633 
Gaizott,  JV1.  458 
Gale  194.  E.  M.  175 
Galiffe,  Col.  463 
Gall,  Dr.  217 
Gallassi,  A.  475 
Gallitzen,Prince309 
Galloway,  G.  93 

-  Earl  286 

Galt  195 
Gamon  647 
Ganden  239 
Gapper,  Capt.  E.  B. 
176 

Gardner,  J.  176.  W. 
190 

Garland,  J.  464 
Garney  93 
Garrett  573.  Sir  G. 
477 

Garrick  348 
Garstin,  C.  93 
Gataker,  G.  464 
Gazelee  638 
Geale,  D.  559 
Gee,  M.  639 
Gemsege,  P.  194 
Gent,  A.  M.  640 
George  I.  369 
George  II.  401 
George  111.  183 
George  IV.  183,  361 
Georges  81 
Germain,  Lord  G.  1 1 
Gibbes,  Sir  R.  0.367 
Gibbon  111,  599 


VV.  176.  E.  548. 
J.  202 

Giddings,  J.  476 
Giddy,  E.  420 
Gilford,  Sir  J.  204 
Gilbert,  A.  572.  D. 

547.  J. 477. P.287 
Gilchrist  23 
Gillespie,  VV.  473 
Gilly,  VV.  S.  640 
Gilmour  78 
Gilpin,  VV.  560,567, 
VV.  E.  560 

Gisborne  394.  J.  569 
Gist  572.  Mrs. 47 7 
Glastonbury,  J.  479 
Glencross,  J.  476 
Gloster,  A.  382 
Gloucester,  Bp.  28 

-  Duke  76 

Goddard,  Dr.  366, 
567.  A. 463 
Godfrey,  A.  M.  367 
Godson,  R.  270 
Golding,  F.  93 
Goldsmid,  J.  L.628 
Goldsmith  196 
Gomme,  J.  188 
Goodenougb,Dr.2C  9 
Goodere,  Sir  E.  2 
Goodbart,  G.W.379 
Goodrich,  C.  93.  J. 
478 

Goodwin  569.  J.201, 
202 

Gough  27,  87,  194, 
305,  573.  J.  188, 
190.  R.  367 
Goulburn,  E.  176 
Gordon,  A.  46-1.  C. 
D.366.  J.  175,640. 
M.R.  78.  W.G. 
270 

—1-  Duke  286, 
Gore,  A.  382 
Gorges,  F.  19 
Gormauston,  Lord 
75 

Gosford,CountessM. 

575 

Gosling,  W.  477 
Gossip,  R.  367 
Gower,  T.  367 

- Countess  17  5 

-  Lord  L.  197 

Grady,  L.D.  D.  270 
Graham,  E-  93 
Grant,  Sir  A.  189. 
C.  92,  93,  368.  J. 
269,  475.  M.  270. 
M.  E.  381.  N.  367 
Granville,  Dr.  64 

-  Vise.  286 

Graves  208.  R.  28, 
208,381.  T.  312 


<565 

Greaves,  H.  A.  269. 
J.  208 

Green  186,  478.  E. 

78.  J.  189,  284 
Greene,  C.  368 
Greenhill,  W.  559 
Greenway,  M.E.476 
Greenwood,  C.  78. 

T.  496 
Gregor  559 
Gregory  69, 628.  Dr. 

365 

Gregson,T.  560 
Grenville  175,  349. 

Sir  R. 428.  T.479 
Gresham.  Sir  T.  239 
Gresley,  L.  E.  176. 

B.  573 

Greville,  Lady  L.640 
Grey,  Maj.  463.  Ly. 

J.  464 

Griffin,  J.  474 
Griffith,  J.  T.  77 
Grigson.  VV.  119 
Grimaldi,  S.  464 
Grimes,J.477.T.518 
Grimm,  Baron  566 
Grocyn  65 
Grote  454.  G.  628 
Grove,  F.  640.  T.  93 
Grubb,  J.  173 
Gruget,  C.  317 
Grylls,  J.  C.  463 
Gubbins,Lt.-col.3G7 
Guest,  B.  464 
Guilford,  Lord  286 

-  Earl  422 

Gulston,  E.  B.  277. 

J.  134,  282 
Gundry,  C.  572 
Garden,  W.  R.  270 
Guidon,  P.  176 
Gurney,  H.  527.  J. 

J.  593.  Sir  R.  119 
Guy  oi*3 17 
G .vi It  626,  633 
Gwinkle,  Gen.  20 
Gwyne,  J.  4 
Habeskt,  E.  207 
Haddon,  Dr.  W.205 
Haggitt,  F.  283 
Hague,  D.G.  479 
Haig  552 
Hailes,  Capt.  366 
Halbert,  G.  E.  285 
Halford,  Sir  H.  76, 
174,  269,  561 
Halhed  346 
Halifax,  Mrs.  482 

- Lord  183 

Hall  626.  A.  464. 
Capt.  175.  C.367. 
E.F.464.  Ct.J.176 
Hamilton  264.  A, 
176.  Adm.  C.  P. 

286. 


Fowler,  H.  176.  M.  Gibbons,  Sir  J.  184 
190.  VV.  21  Gibson,  Bp.  486.  A. 
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286.  H.C.  175. 
Lieut.-col.  J.  77. 
Col.  J.  78.  J.  L. 
283.  W.  A.  573. 
VV.C.  78 

Hamilton,Marq.637 

-  Lord  A.  286 

Hammond, Dr.  229. 
W.  98 

Hamper  196.  W.32, 
*4QH  5°7 

Handley,  H.  368, 
464 

Hanham,  E.  317 
Hankey,  J.  A.  270 
Hantner,  W.  H.  188 
Hanson,  W.  573 
Hardcastle  560 
Harding  301.  B. 

175.  H.  188 
Hardman,  E.  269 
Hardwick  578 
Hardy,  S.  490.  Adm. 

Sir  T.  W.  77 
Haret269 

Hargreaves,  M.270, 
573.  T.  H.  477 
Harington  522.  Sir 
.J.  63 

Harmo  475 
Harpur  17 
Harries,  H.  W.  463 
Harris  18,  226.  F.  12 
Harrison,  E.  L.  574. 
,H.  187,  270.  S.T. 
'572 

Harriss,  M.  57 1 
Harrow  by,  Lady  G. 
560 

Harstonge,M.W.l98 
Hart  267.  E.  647. 
H.  379 

Harvey  606.  Sir  R. 
B.  28 6 

Hasell,  H.  29 
Hastings  349.  VV.322 
Hatchet,  J.  201 
Hater  237 
Hatton,  Gen.  297. 
D.  H.  F.  640.  Dr. 
L.23.LadyE.F.286‘ 
Hawes,  J.  572 
Hawkesbury,  Lord 
80 

Hawkins,  Sir  C.  565 
Hawley,  J.  79 
Hawtayne  379 
Hayden,  A.  572 
Hayes,  M.  368 
Hay  garth,  W.  381 
Haynes,  Sir  T.  416 
Hayter,  G.  G.  646 
Hayward,  J.  284 
Hazard  573 
Head,  H.  E.  77.  J. 

•  M.277.  S.  6*40 


Headley,  Lord  464 
He  aid,  G.  176 
Heale,  E.  640 
Hearne,  E.  189*  T. 

286 

Heath  454,  626 
Heathcote  18.  Mrs. 
367.  Maj.  463.  Sir 
G.  176,  485.  SirW. 
464.  T.  H.  94. 
Lady  E.  381 
Heber  162.  Dr.  309 
Hebblethwaite,C.94 
Hector  365, 377,37  9 
llele,  N.  98 
Hemans  197 
Hemington,  Dr.  91 
Henderson,  E.  284 
Hennessy,  A. 454 
Hepburn,  Capt.  J. 
183 

Herbert,  G.  277.  J. 

286 

Heriz  587 
Herne  1 80 
Herring,  M.  584 
Herschell,  Sir  W. 88 
Hertford,  Marquess 
276 

Hervey,  Lady  A.475 
Hesketh,  L.  B.  368 
Heslington,  W.382 
Hewer  235,  233, 239 
Hewett  269.  Capt. 
J.  175.  J.  H.  190. 
Maj.  J.  382 
Hewitt, VV.N.W.236 
Hey,  Mr.  8 
Heydon,  Sir  C.  1 1 5 
Hibbert.H.R.  286. 
L.  560 

Hickman,  T.  324 
Hicks,  J.  T.  478.  S. 
646 

Hiddesley,  M.  100 
Higgate,  J.  202 
Higgins,  J.  3G~.  W. 
W.  175 

Higgiuson,  R.  580 
II ighmore,  S.  189 
Hijorner,  H.  208 
Hilhouse,  G.559-  M. 
572 

Hill  309-  Dr.  478. 
J.  269.  J.  B.  78. 
L.  573 

-  Lord  463 

Hiltier,  H.  574 
HitchingSjSirE.  573 
Hoadley  323.  Bp. 

314 

Hoare,  H.  323,  574. 
Six  R*  C.  106, 196, 
321,  523,  558.  S. 

*  92 

Hobhouse  454 


Hobson,  A.  3G8 
Hodge,  J.  269 
Hodges,  A.  573.  Sir 
J.  376.  M.C.  78 
Hodgson,  C.  H.366. 
H.  188.  J.  68,  98. 
J.  478 

Hogg  197.  T.  190 
Hoggate,  W.  H.  368 
Hohenlohe  308 
Holbein  321,424 
Holbrooke  559 
Hoi  combe  463 
Holden,  S.  78 
Holland,  E.  640 
Hollingsworth,  W. 
93 

Holloway,  E.  S.  639 
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Pell,  Serj.  187 
Pelling  235 
Peltier  81 

Pen  238,239.  G.  63 
Penfold,  G.  92.  G. 

S.  175 

Penington  119 
Pennant  167 
Pennington,  Dr.56 1 
Penry  181 
Penstone,  Mrs.  572 
Pepoli,  C’tess  179 


Ferceval  463.  A.  P. 

640.  C.  F.  464 
Percy  598.  A.  175 
Perfect,  A.  477 
Perkin,  R.  92 
Perkins  162,  633 
Perks,  A.  572 
Perny,  J. A.  473 
Perryn  648.  R.  474, 
648 

Perv,  Lady  L.  176 
Peterin,  H.  F.  92 
Peters,  Mrs.  420.  J. 

VV.559.  M.N.420 
Pet  re,  C.  367 
Phelair,  O.  191 
Phillips,  Mr.  572.  E. 
477,  575.  H. 454. 
J.  574.  R.  560. 
SirT.  162 
Pick  574 
Pickard,  E.  285 
Picton,  Sir  T.  267 
Pigott  626.  Capt. 
C.  478 

Pike,  W.  572 
Pilgrim,  C.  H.  463. 

E.  T.  506 
Pinckney,  572 
Pinkerton,  Dr.  307 
Pipon  640 

Pitt  105,  163,  177, 
370.  A.  E.  93.  T. 
106 

Place,  H.  J.  367 
Playters,  M.  P.  188 
Pleyden,  R.  573 
Plumer  270 
Plumptree,  J.  646 
Plura,  E.  F.  560 
Pocock, A.  270 
Poignard,  M.  475 
Pole,  Gen.  E.  575. 

F.  270.  M.  270. 
P.176.  Sir  P.557 
R.  639 

Polwhele  204,  584. 
J.  421 

Pomfret,  Earl  484 
Ponsonby,  Ld.  639 
Poole  558.  E.  270, 
324.  S.  188 
Poore,  Bp.  323 
Pope  26.  T.  498 
Popham  431.  F.  463 
Porson  372 
Portal,  C.  368 
Porter,  Mrs.  380. Sir 
C.  19 

Porteus,  Dr.  185 
Portland,  Duke  369 
Portsmouth,  Earl 
286 

Pott,  Mrs.  285 
Potter,  S.  380  VV. 
573 


Poulett,  L.  2 69 
Pound  561 
Pouncy,  G.  176*. 
Powel  286.  E.  A. 

176.  SirT.  286 
Powell,  G.  378.  H. 
VV.463.  J.F. 270. 
M.  574 

- Lady  285 

Power,  J.  56‘0 
Powis,  Earl  286 
Powlett,  A.  479 
Pownall  J.  C.  478 
Powys,  H.  91 
Pratt  77,  573 

- Lady  C.  A.  176 

Pressi  94 
Pressby,  C.  176 
Preston  574 
Pretyman,  R.  269, 
366 

Prevost,  T.  378 
Priaux  J.  A.  270 
Price,  H.  367.  VV. 
64 

Prickett,  R.  367 
Prideaux  41 1 
Priestley,  Dr.  465 
Primerett  378 
Pringle,  H.  640 
Prinn  463 
Pritchard,  Miss  190 
Prittie,  M.  2 
Prosser,  S.  475.  W. 
571 

Protheroe,  W.  F. 

202 

Prowse,  G.  B.  463 
Pryce,  SirT.  286 
Pryor,  Mrs.  477 
Pryn,  Sir  G.  229 
Puckle,  B.  175 
Pugh  259 
Pughe,  Dr.  403 
Pullen,  E.  640 
Purlewent  476,  477 
Purvis  640 
Pye,  F.  R.  382 
Pyne  W.  175 
Quantoek,  7.230 
Quartley ,  W.  W.  463 
fluency  17 
(^uick,  W.  176 
Radnor,  Earl  34 
Radstock  479 

- Lord  648 

Raffles,  VV.  475 
Raiguer  S.  T.  476 
Raikes,  C.  368.  VV. 
H.  77 

Ramsden,  L.  A.  78 
Randall,  J .  366.  W . 
646 

Randolphe,T.  463 
Ranelagh,  Earl  19 
Ranken,  G.  639 

Raphoe, 
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Raplioe,  Bp.  464 
Rasmusser,  Dr.  454 
Ravenliill,  T.  92 
Rawlings  204,  411. 
T.  584 

Rawson,  F.  176 
Read,  Capt.  467.  E. 

285.  G.  477,  581 
Readc,  Miss  466 
Reay  286 
Rees,  Dr.  T.  181 
Reeve,  R.  207 
Reeves,  Capt.  472 
Reid,  W.  91.  W.H. 
14 

Remmington,R.559 
Rennell  638.  S.  E. 
368 

Renouard  307 
Reynett,  M.  286. 
Reynolds,  J.  270. 

Sir  J.  370.  W.478 
Rhodes,  E.  5?4.  M. 

,  560.  T.  560 

Ricardo,  D.  321 
Rice,  E.  639 
Rich,  F.  A.  572.  M. 
284.  M.  D.  645. 
M.  F.  647 
Richards  328.  G. 
571.  J.  M.  464. 
Lieut. -col.  172.  R. 
77.  R.  G.  5G0 
— —  Baron  469 

- Lady  379 

Richardson,  Dr.  265. 

E.M.  269.  F.T. 
190-  S.  78.  Capt. 
J.  H. 175 

Richemont,  Vis. 300 
Richmond,  Dr.  100. 
L  78 

Ricketts,  T.  B.  78 
Riddell,  Lieut.-col. 
477 

Rider,  H.  368.  S.78. 

Sir  W.  238,  240 
Ridge  198 
Ridgeway  462 

- - Lady  F.  106 

Ridley,  H.  473 
Rigby  349 
Rishworth  557 
Rivers,  Lady  C.  C41 
Rix,  W.  376 
Roberts  423.  A.  93. 
M.  362.  S.  M.  93. 
Capt.  J.W.  464 
Robertson,  A.  J.  382. 
E.  190.  Capt.  F. 
463.  W.  286 
Robilliard,  L’t.  368 
Robins,  S.  640 
Robinson  207-  C. 
571.  C.  S.  560. 
G.  B.  640,  660. 


J.  176.  Sir  J.  236. 
R.  94.  Sir  W.  19 
Robson,  A.  92 
Roch,  G.  572 
Roche,  J.  560 
Rochester  323 
Rockingham,  Lord 
369 

Rodney,  Sir  G.  B.85 
Rodwell,  Mrs.  78 
Roe  89.  T.  482 
Rogers  196,  247. 

350,527.  H.  200 
Rolleston,  E.  477 
Rolley,  R.  672 
Rollin  196 
Romesey,  W.  588 
Romney,  Earl  379 
Ronalds,  C.  368 
Rooke  366 
Roscarrock  403 
Roscoe  197.  M.  A. 
560 

Rosenblad  308 
Ross,  L.  C.  YV.  78 

- Lady  366 

Rothes  Countess  85 
Rousseau  162 
Rowden,  E.  286.  W. 
574 

Rowe,  S.  S.  646 
Rowlands,  M.  573 
Rowlandson,  A.  189 
Rowley  178.  A.  C. 
270.  H.  L.  175.  J. 
372 

- Baron  482 

Rowlinson,  E.  270. 

E.  M. 572 
Royds,  Capt.  640 
Rudge,  E.  J.  270. 
W.  92 

Rudnall,  J.  12 
Rumbold,  VV.  F.  575 
Rundell  107,  163 
Russell  130,  196. 
267.  A.  C.  36 7, 
E.A.  P.640.  F. 
77.  J.  647 

■ - Lord  J.  623 

Rutland,  Duke  286 
Rutson,  VV.  559 
Rutt  386 

Rutzen,  M.  F.  P.  94 
Ruyter  233 
Ryder,  Hon.  Mrs. 
77.  C.D.94.  H. 
189 

- Lady  G.  640 

Ryne,  B.  475 
Rypariis,  R.  587 
Sacks,  H.  455 
Sackville,  Lady  M. 
18 

Sadleir  335.  Sir  R. 

321 


Sadler,  Sir  R.  4 
Sage,  Capt.  W.  463 
Saint,  E.  C.  368 
Sainthill  500.  P.580 
St.  John,  J.  477 
St.  Leu,  Count  177 
Salisbury  21 1 

- Earl  560 

Salmon  561.  L.  M. 
640 

Salter  1 17.  E.M. 366 
Saltoun,  Ld.  559 
Sanders,  D.  64 1 .  R. 

559.  T.  92,  189 
Sandford,  J.270  W. 

285 

Sandys,  F.  H.  176 
Sangster,  R.  475 
Sansarino,  F.  317 
Sargeant,  F.  464 
Sarjeant,  572 
Saulnier,  M.  M.  67 
Saumarez,Sir  J.179, 
J.559 

Saunders  287.  Dr. 
W.  373 

Saunderson,  S.  190 
Savage,  J.  231 
Savill,  L.  F.  L.  367 
Scarborough  467. 
VV.  639 

Scarlin,  J.  573 
Schalek,  Maj.  382 
Schnebbelie  303 
Schneider,  C.  270 
Schofield  163 
Schreiber,  Cap.  J.  A. 
77 

Schwcebel  359 
Scott,  Miss  464. 

A.  M.  177-  B. 
478.  E.  519.  E. 

F.  640.  M.  93, 
463.  S.  285.  T.  3, 
118.  119.  VV.382. 
Maj.  VV.  476.  Sir 
W.  167,  196,  212 
Scrivenon,  D.  82 
Scudamore  26.  VV. 

286 

- Lady  315 

Scuderys  548 
Seabright,  VV.  416 
Sea  brook,  M.  E< 
640 

Seagram  529 
Sealy,  E.  286 
Seeker,  Abp.  125 
Selsea,  Ld.  136 
Selwin,  J.  T.  367 
Senters,  J.  463 
Serle,  A.  640 
Serres,  O.  VV.  467 
Sevill,  R.  189 
-Seward,  E.  189 
Sewell,  J.  368 


Seymour  270.  Mils 

176,  Sir  E.  3.  322 

- Ld.  F.  689 

Shackleton,  F.  93 
Shakspeare,  W.  386 
Shallcross,  J.  57 1 
Shannon,  Earl  280 
Shapcolt,  T.  L.  463, 

559 

Shapley,  A.  M.  640 
Shard,  S.  367 
Sharpe,  Lieut.-Gen. 

36 7.  W.  673 
Shaw  194.  A.  176. 

B.  628.  J.  646. 

Maj.  269 
Shawe, M.  94 
Shedden  M.  78 
Sheen,  S.  369 
Shelden  239 
Sheldon  237 
Shelley  79 
Shenstone,  G.  104 
Shephard,  R.  366 
Shepherd,  C.  A.  190 
Sherborne,  Mrs.20l 
Sheridan287.H.S.78 
Sherson,  A.  H.  287 
Shiffner,  H.  78 
Shillingf’ord,  T.  38 1 
Shirley,  R.  640 
Shone,  VV. 380 
Showers  26 7 
Shreiber,  T.  464 
Shrewsbury,  M.  73 

- Earl  2 

Shuckburgb,  Sir  F. 

560 

Sibley  379 
Sidmouth,  Lord  34 
Sidney,  PL  I7G 
Sikes  557 

Simmons,  C.  T.  175 
Simpson,  A.  574.  J. 

190,  475.  Miss 

640 

Singer  322.  S.  VV, 

23,  J95 
Sisson,  I.  L.  6 
Skilbeck,  E.  188 
Skinner,  M.  91 
Slade  268,  464 
Slanes  237 
Slater,  M.  464 
Slaughter,  M.  477 
Sleatb,  D.  J.  366 
Sleigh,  F.  178 
Smalbroke  180 
Smapa  105 
Smart,  J.  421 
Smedley,  E.  284 
Smirke  174 
Smith  184,210,286. 

A.  479.  B-  378. 

C. 368.  C.  R.  78. 

D.  64G.  F.  381- 

G.  55 9* 
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O.  559.  G.  G.  77. 

G.  W.  175.  H.  76. 
J.  187,  200,  234, 
286,  628.  Capt.J. 
A.  382.  M.  572. 
N.  640.  P.  559. 
R.  560,  640.  S. 

-  477.  S.  G.  640. 
Sir  W.  506 

Smith,  Lady  647 
Smyth  194.  S.  368, 
464 

Smytton  94 
Snaith  557 
Snitch,  J.  572 
Soiridoff,  M.  359 
Somerset  D’hess  34 

- Duke  484 

- Lord  H.77 

Somner  32 
Soulsby,  C.  560 
Southampton,  Earl 
v  588 

Southard  572 
Southcott,  J.  364 
Southey  196.  Dr. 

•  403 

Southwell,  E.  176. 
M.  R.  367.  Sir 
T.  19 

—  -  Lady  19 

Spava,  L.  555 
Sparrow,  M.  E.  640 
Spelman  32 
Spencer,  C.  561 
.  Lady  R. 

574 

Spicer  66 
Sprague,  E.  P.  572 
Spry,  Dr.  77 
Stacpoole,  E.M.  285 
Stafford,  Marq.  207 
Standfast,  T.  476 
Stanfield  267 
Stanford,  J.  H.  386 
Stanhope,  SirM.  200 
Stanley,  Sir  E.  101. 

J.  S.  640.  S.W.476 
Stapleton,  A.  77.  J. 

H.  J.  77 

Stapylton  379.  G. 
W.  C.  78 

Statham,  W.  468 
Staunton,  F.  F.  286 
StaveJy,  Lieut.-Col. 

3 66.  W.  91 
Stawell,  Maj.  366 
Stebbing,  G.  94 
Stedman,  Dr.  175 
Stent,  M.  464 
Stephens,  J.  420 
Stephenson,  S.  188 
Sterky,  A.  L.  A.  78 
Stevens,  J.  420 
Steward,  A.  464.  J, 
574 


Stewart  77,  270. 
Capt.138.Dr.559. 
A.  78.  A. R.  176.  J. 
269.  M.  190.  Sir 
M.  S.  190 
Stockdale  638 
Stockwell,  T.  92 
Stokes  237 
Storer  369 
Story,  F.  283 
Stourton,  Lord  176 
Stow,  M.  A.  367 
Stracey,  E.  189 
Strafford  194 
Stratford  194 
Strangways,  H.  175 
Strangwayes,  L.  367 
Stratton,  J.  77,  640 
Straubenzie,  L.  190 
Streatfield,  H.C.464 
Strickland,  G.  189 
Strong,  W.  366 
Stuart,  Sir  C.  460. 
C.  H.  478.  E.  J. 
176 

Stukely  634 
Stumpe  322 
Sucre,  Gen.  73 
Sudlow,  A.  G.  94 
Suffolk,  Duke  286, 
589 

Sugg,  D.  476 
Sullivan,  M.  85 
Sumner, Dr. 347.  C. 
V.  H. 394 

Sunderland,  C'tess 
194 

Surtees,  F.  473.  J. 

366.  M.  475 
Sussex,Duke76,162 

- Earl  115 

Sutherland  626.  A. 

R.  560 

Sutton  561.  Mrs. 
G.  W.  78.  Sir  R. 

432 

Suwarrow,  Gen.  79 
Swainson,  Capt.26‘5 
Swan,  F.  559 
Sweete,  W.  639 
Swete,  S.  464 
Swinborne  269 
Swiney  646 
Sydney  485.  Sir  J. 

S.  98.  P.  21 

- Lord  286 

Sykes  249.  Capt. 

138,139 

Symons  378.  W.  J. 
464 

Tabrum  1 1 
Tacy,  H.  366 
Talbot,  Lord  82 
Talleyrand  81 
Tankerville,  Earl 
479 


Tanner,  T,  499 
Tappen,  G.  639 
Tarentum,  Abp.  164 
Tashurghs  287 
Tatham,  R.  287 
Taylor  463,  638. 

Dr.  335.  A.  176. 
J.  78,  368,  463. 
P.  463 

Tempest,  J.  381 
Terry,  B.  93 
Tew,  C.  M.  464 
Teye,  G.  14 
Thackeray,  Col.  560 
Thackrey,  S.  78 
Thirkell,  M.78 
Thomas,  G.  H.  367. 
M.  560 

Thompson  492.  A. 
176.  E.  189.  H. 
324.  J.V.270.  P. 
92.  W.  92 
Thomson  309,  322. 

Sir  W.  98 
Thorraan  386 
Thorn,  Maj.  463. 
Thorne  540.  P.477 
Thorneley,  J.476 
Thornton  323.  Sir 
E.  463 

Thorp  640.  R.  475 
Thorpe  22,  162.  E. 
569.  J.321.  M.  E 

645 

Throgmorton,  M. 
315 

Thuriow,  E.  93 
Thynne  322 
Tietjen,  J.  475 
Tillotson,  Abp.  450 
Tillyer,  R.  201 
Tilney,  Lady  467 
Timling  559 
Tolfrey  309.  S.  285 
Tomkinson,  H.  176 
Tomline,  Dr.  185 
Tong  94 
Tonge,  T.  285 
Tooke,  W.  365,  628 
Tooker  238 
Tootle,  S.  B.  285 
Torre,  C.  476 
Torriano  379 
Torrington,Lord422 
Tottie,  C.  559 
Toulmin,  H.  379 
Towndrow,  E.  93 
Townsend,  G.  366 
Townshend,  Col. 
286.  J.  17  6.  M. 
E.  368 

Tower,  C.  285 
Towers  79 
Treacher,  E.  559 
Tree,  A.  M.  176 
Trefusis,  J,  204 


Tregonwell,  L.  78 
T remeame,  P.  476 
Tremenheere  419. 

H.  P.  420.  J.  420. 
W.  420 

Trevelyan,  A.  176 
Trevitheck  31 1 
Tripp,  C.  175,  H.77 
Trowbridge,  Sir  T. 
178 

Tuchan,  P.  94 
Tudway,  T.  P.  560 
Tulloch,  D.  560 
Tunnc,  E.  R.  368 
Tunstal  63 
Tunstall,  Mrs.  477 
Turbervill,  C.  468 
Turberville,  Capt. 
269  ,  . 

Turlington,  R.  572 
Turner,  A.  270.  D. 
527,  567.  E.  118. 
J.  378.  S.  62, 
132,  298 

Tumour,  A.  A.  366 
Twineham,  Sir  R. 

269 

Twysden  32 
Tymms,  M.  380. 

W.  R.  464 
Tyson  87 
Tytler,  P.  F.  63 
Udny,  J.  380 
Underwood,  A.  464. 
F.  187 

Underhill,  H.  98 
Uppleby,  W.  574 
Ure  167.  E.  640 
Uri,  Dr.  J.  184 
Urquhart,  D.  77. 

W.  A.  366 
Uvedale,  R.  424 
Vade,  G.  A.  381 
Vale,  S.  464 
Valens,  D.  N.  286 
Valiant,  Major  366 
Valpy4l9.  Dr.  372. 

F.  E.  J.  640 
Vanbrugh,  G.  366 
Vandeburgh,  M.  C. 
477 

Vandeleur,  Capt. 

366.  J.  D.  276 
Vander,  Dr.  F.  308 
Vaughan  402.  SerJ. 
187.  H.  F.  366. 

I.  476 
Vayer  432 
Veitch  365 
Venn  1 19 
Verdon  17 
Vernon  475.  T.  S. 

506.  W.  M.  77 
Vigre,  P.  647 
Villers,  W.  176 
Vincent,  S.  286 

Visconti 
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Viscoffti  67 
Vivian,  Mrs.  1 18. C. 
P.  3G6 

Vyse,  Col.  269 
Vyvyan,  V.  F.  77» 
176  • 

Wnddelove,  E.  285 
Waddington,  T.  640 
Wade  197-  C.  J. 
’640.  Sir  W.  212 
Wagan,  J.  57 1 
Wag  (/ton,  A.  519 
WagstafF,  J.  H.  188 
Wainwrigbt,  R.  286 
Waistell,  C.  475 
Wake,  M.  477 
Wake  m  an  ,E.  W.  1 7  5 
Waldegrave,  G.  G. 
648 

Walker  119,  277, 
462,  557.  C.  475. 
J.  190,  366.  S. 
584.  W.  463 
Wall, Mrs.  381 
Wallis,  M.  P.  368. 
T.  379 

Walmsley,  H.  78 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  464. 

M.  477.  R.  463 
Walter,  Tl.  207 
Walters,  C.  498 
Walton, R.R.W.176. 
T.  319 

Wanosbrocht,  N.640 
Want,  H.  381 
Warburton  28.  H. 

628 

Ward,  A.  176.  Bp. 
34.  C.  77,  270. 

S.  C.  368 
Warde,  A.  286 
Wardle,  J.M.  573 
Ware  130.  Mrs.379. 

T.  572 

Waring,  R.  584 
Warner  4 12.  R.  366 
Warre,  J.  A.  269 
Warren  115,  118. 
Dr.  565.  M.J.78. 
T.  A.  367.  W.  286. 
W.  H.474 

- -  Lady  478 

W arrender,  Lady  J. 
366 

Warton,  Dr.  130.  T. 

185 

Wasborough  572 
Waters, W.  463,  559 
Watkin,  C.  F.  559 
Watkinson  57  1 
Watsop,  A.  1 89.  B. 
285.  M.  A.  E.  639 


Wattewood,  T.  416 
Watts,  A.  197 
Waudell,  B.  93 
Waugb,  J.  A.  464 
Way,  Mrs.  482.  E. 
A.  646 

Waymouth,  H.628. 
S.  72 

Webb,  Capt.  463. 
H.  C.  176.  M.  A. 
464.  W.  285 
Weber  455 
Webster,  G.  H.  176. 
S.  270 

Weddell  406 
Weedon,  T.  R.  482 
Weld  364 
Weller,  H.  85 
Wellesley,  L.  467 

-  Marq.  464 

Wellington,  Duke 
467 

Wells,  Capt.  297.  E. 
368 

Welsh,  Sir  J.  628 
Wentworth  557 
West,  H.  270.  J.  77. 

W.  284 
Westall  370 
Wes  tley,  E.  S.  648 
Westmoreland,  M. 
5  60 

WetberellH.463,559 

Wetton,587.W.572, 

647 

Weyland,  J.  1 88 
Whateley,  S.  1.  35 
Whatton  587*  H. 

417.  H.W.  588. 
Wheatley,  Mrs.  560 
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